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TO  CRITICS  OF  THE  LEAGUE 


BY  ARTHUR  J.  BALFOUR 


One  year  has  elapsed  since  the  main 
stress  of  war  came  to  an  end  with  the 
signing  or  declaration  of  the  armistice. 
On  Armistice  Day,  an  hour  before  noon, 
in  every  part  of  the  British  Empire,  in 
every  latitude,  and  on  every  continent, 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  business  and 
in  the  pleasures  of  men,  and  every 
member  of  the  Empire  ceased  from 
his  daily  avocations  for  a  brief  space 
of  time  and  devoted  himself  in  silent 
thought  to  the  great  events  which  in 
November,  1918,  saw  their  greatest 
consummation.  It  is  not  for  me  or 
for  any  man  to  try  and  fathom  the 
lb(>iiii;!iv.s  that  passed  through  these 
countless  multitudes  when  the  hour 
struck,  and  yet,  surely,  we  may  con- 
jecture that  among  the  thoughts  that 
passed  through  their  minds  three,  at 
least,  were  paramount. 

The  first  was  the  thought  for  the 
glorious  dead — the  glorious  dead  as- 
sociated in  almost  every  man's  and 
woman's  mind  with  the  loss  of  some 
individual  or  some  individuals  specially 
dear  whose  places  were  empty  never 
again  to  be  filled.  That  would  be  the 
first  thought  that  passed  through  the 
hearts  of  every  man  and  woman 
this  morning.    The  second  thought  I 


conjecture  to  have  been  one  of  pro- 
found gratitude  for  the  fact  that  these 
heroes  had  not  died  in  vain,  but  that 
the  cause  for  which  they  died  was 
triumphant  in  the  end.  I  think  the 
third  thought,  and  the  one  most 
relevant  to  our  meeting  here  this  after- 
noon, was  the  thought  that  never 
again  should  humanity  be  allowed  to 
go  through  this  terrific  trial.  Never 
again  was  there  to  be  this  disastrous 
loss  of  life,  not  in  the  old — those  who 
are  destined  in  any  case  to  pass  away 
in  a  few  years  or  months,  but  in  the 
very  flower  of  manhood  of  all  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  That 
is  the  thought  that  should  dominate  us 
this  afternoon.  That  is  the  thought 
that  has  moved  you  to  come  to  this 
room,  as  it  has  moved  me  to  attempt 
to  address  vou,  for  it  seems  to  me  clear 
as  daylight  that  if  a  repetition  of 
these  incalculable  calamities  is  to  be 
prevented  for  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren,  it  can  only  be  through 
the  beneficent  operations  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  had 
many  critics,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
among  the  multitude  of  criticisms 
that  have  been  ofiered,  any  suggestion 
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makes  its  appearance  for  finding  a 
substitute  for  that  organization  which 
we  desire  to  see  entrusted,  I  admit, 
with  the  great  task  of  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  world .  Those  who  criticize 
the  League  of  Nations  have  no .  sub- 
stitute for  the  League  of  >Iations. 
They  are  prepared,  it  seems,  for  the 
civilized  world  to  go  on  in  the  future 
as  it  has  gone  on  in  the  past,  oscillating 
between  those  scenes  of  violence  and 
sanguinary  disturbance,  and  the  in- 
tervals in  which  great  and  ambitious 
nations  pile  up  their  armaments  for  a 
new  effort.  To  me  such  an  ideal  ap- 
pears to  be  absolutely  intolerable,  and 
I  am  not  prepared,  seriously,  to  discuss 
with  any  man  what  the  future  of  the 
international  relations  should  be  un- 
less he  is  prepared  either  to  accept 
in  some  form  or  another  the  League 
of  Nations,  or  to  tell  me  what  substi- 
tute he  proposes  for  it. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the 
horrors  of  the  last  five  years  will  cure 
mankind  for  an  indefinite  series  of 
generations  from  any  repetition  of 
those  abominations.  Well,  I  think  it 
is  true  that  not  in  my  lifetime,  at  all 
events,  will  mankind  willingly  plunge 
again  into  the  abyss  from  which  they 
have  been  with  such  dlfliculty  extri- 
cated. But,  after  all,  we  have  to 
think  not  mereh'  of  the  next  few  years; 
we  have  to  cast  our  eyes  forward  and 
think  of  the  fate  of  those  who  are  now 
young  and  the  fate  of  their  children, 
and  again  of  their  children.  Memories 
are  short.  The  weight  of  misfortune 
once  thrown  aside  is  apt  soon  to  be 
forgotten,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  if  we  let  the  critical  moment 
pass,  if  we  permit  the  instant  at  which 
ail  mankind  is  conscious  of  what  it  is 
that  war  means  and  that  war  must 
mean  —  if  we  let  that  moment  pass, 
and  if  we  slide  back  into  our  normal 
condition  of  indifference,  we  shall 
have  wasted  one  of  the  greatest  op- 


portunities that  Heaven  ever  gave 
mankind.  But  we  are  told  that  the 
project,  however  well  meaning,  or 
however  benevolent,  however  con- 
sistent withall  that  isgreat  in  morality, 
has  this  one  fatal  disadvantage.  The> 
tell  you  it  is  impracticable.  'Human 
nature,'  say  these  critics,  'never 
changes;  the  world  has  always  suffered 
from  wars,  what  has  been  will  be,  the 
future  must  resemble  the  past,  and 
war,  which  we  have  never  succeeded 
in  escaping  hitherto,  will  dog  our 
footsteps  to  the  end  of  time.' 

Now,  I  do  not,  of  course,  deny  that 
the  notion  of  fundamentally  altering 
human  characteristics  is  only  the 
crotchet  of  the  doctrinaire  and  the 
pedant,  and  that  no  practical  states- 
man ought  to  lend  his  hand  to  any 
project  which  clearly  involves  a  funda- 
mental alteration  in  our  inherited 
characteristics.  But  are  we,  therefore, 
to  give  up  all  hope  of  amelioration? 
Grant  that  the  raw  material  on  which 
statesmen  and  legislators  work  re- 
mains substantially  imaltered,  are  we, 
therefore,  to  say  that  society  is  in- 
herently fixed  in  all  its  old  habits,  be 
they  good  or  be  the>  bad  ?  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  counsel  not  only  of 
despair,  but  of  foolishness. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  very  people 
who  tell  you  the  League  of  Nations  has 
failed,  that  war,  after  all,  is  a  necessity, 
perhaps  in  the  long  run  a  beneficent 
necessity,  and  that  in  any  case  it  is 
ingrained  in  human  nature — these  are 
the  very  people  who  tell  you  that  we 
are  not  as  good  as  our  forefathers  — 
that  in  the  good  old  days  men  were 
really  indifferent  to  money,  and  really 
preferred  their  country  to  their  private 
interests,  and  were  always  prepared  to 
fight  for  any  cause  which  they  thought 
to  be  the  cause  of  right.  But  is  human 
nature  only  to  go  downhill?  Then,  if 
we  are  so  much  worse  than  our 
progenitors   in    these    particulars,    it 
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shows,  at  all  events,  that  we  can 
change.  Must  we  only  change  for  the 
worse?  I  take  an  entirely  different 
view,  not  only  of  what  the  history 
of  the  past  has  been,  but  of  what  the 
history  of  the  future  may  be. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  you  cannot 
change  as  by  a  miracle  the  hearts  of 
men;  but  what  you  can  do  and  what 
you  ought  to  do  is  to  make  such  changes 
in  the  habits  of  men  that  that  which 
seemed  natural  and  inevitable  to  their 
forefathers  should  seem  monstrous 
and  avoidable  to  their  children.  And 
that  you  really  ought  to  be  able  to  do. 
For  that  you  have  done — that  civiliza- 
tion has  done  in  many  particulars. 
We  say  with  truth  that,  after  all,  at  the 
root  of  society  there  must  be  the 
element  of  force,  and  there  must  be 
a  criminal  law  for  criminals,  that  the 
peaceable  citizen  must  be  protected 
by  the  police. 

All  that  is  quite  true,  but  just  con- 
sider the  amount  of  work  which  has  to 
be  done  by  those  guardians  of  society 
now,  compared  with  the  disorder,  the 
crime,  the  recklessness,  indifference  to 
life  which  habitually  and  commonly 
prevailed  among  our  not  very  remote 
ancestors.  If  you  can  do  that  in 
social  life,  why  can  you  do  nothing 
comparable  to  it  in  international  life? 
What  you  have  to  do,  and  what  you 
can  do  if  you  seize  the  propitious 
moment  and  use  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, is  to  create  such  a  habit  of 
dealing  with  international  difficulties  by 
international  machinery  that  the  very 
thought  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes by  the  abominable  practice  of 
mutual  slaughter  will  seem  as  truly 
alien  to  the  views  of  civilized  men  as 
some  of  the  habitual  disorders  under 
which  society  suffered  not  so  very  long 
ago. 

But  I  do  not  deny  that  the  task  is  a 
difficult  one.  Indeed,  I  belong  to  a 
school  of  thought  which  thinks  that 


progress  is  difficult  to  attain,  and  is  not 
only  difficult  to  attain,  but  is  not  easy 
to  maintain.    There  are  some  who  are 
optimistically  framed,  and  their  out- 
look on  the  world  is  so  optimistic  that 
they  seem  to  think  that  progress  is 
something  that  comes  of  itself  and  by 
itself  without  human  effort,  and  that 
each  stage  that  is  conquered  by  this 
almost   automatic   procedure  is   one 
that  will  of  itself  forever  remain.    I 
take  a  different  view.    I  think  society 
niay  go  back  as  well  as  forward.     I 
think  it  requires,  and  has  always  re- 
quired, the  constant  effort  and  the  best 
elements  in  every  society,  not  merely 
to  improve  it  but  to  maintain  it  at  its 
level.     It  is  on  that  condition  alone 
that  civilization,  in  my  judgment,  is 
possible.     But   the  very  thought  — 
the    very    kind    of   reflection    which 
makes  me   anxious   makes   me  also 
hopeful  —  the  very  thought  that  with- 
out effort  we  may  slide  back  assures 
me  that  with  effort  we  can  press  for- 
ward.   All  that  I  ask  these  critics  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  that  if  they 
can  find  no  substitute  for  the  ma- 
chinery we  propose,  they  will,  at  all 
events,    throw    themselves   into    the 
task  of  making  it  work  if  they  can,  and 
that  they  will  go  forward  in  a  spirit  of 
hopefulness    and    faith,    and,    while 
conscious  of  all  the  difficulties,  and 
recognizing  all  the  obstacles  in  their 
path,  will,  nevertheless,  say  that  is  the 
path  which  we  must  pursue.    There 
lies  peace,  and  with  peace  an  improve- 
ment in   our  international   relations 
which  will  make  this  date,  which  we 
celebrate  to-day,  the  greatest  date  in 
human  history. 

But  there  are  two  conditions  at  least 
which  must  be  fulfilled  if  the  League 
of  Nations  is  to  be  a  success.  The 
League  of  Nations  provides  the  ma- 
chinery, but  machinery  without  mo- 
tive power  —  a  body  without  a  soul  — 
is  utterly  useless.     Behind  the  ma- 
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chinery  of  the  League  of  Nations,  if  the 
League  is  to  do  all  that  it  ought  to  do, 
must  be  the  motive  power  derived 
from  the  wills  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  And  their  action  must  be 
founded  on  the  common  conscience. 
That  is  the  first  condition.  Another 
condition  is  that  all  the  Powers,  and 
more  especially  the  great  Powers, 
on  whose  action  so  much  in  the  near 
future  must  inevitably  depend,  should 
take  an  equal  share  of  the  burden 
which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny 
that  the  League  of  Nations  is  going 
to  throw  upon  them. 

If  the  description  I  have  given  of 
what  the  League  of  Nations  may  be 
has  the  slightest  truth  in  it,  do  you 
suppose  results  so  tremendous  can  be 
attained  without  some  risk  and  some 
effort?  Of  course  they  cannot,  and 
all  the  great  nations  responsible  for 
this  great  undertaking  should  accept 
the  same  risk  and  be  prepared  to  make 
the  same  effort. 

If  one  of  us  begins  to  make  reserva- 
tions, I  confess  that  I  think  the  future 
of  the  liCague  of  Nations  isdarkindeed, 
for  the  reservations  that  one  great 
nation  makes  will  be  copied  inevitably 
by  others.  The  whole  sense  of  equality 
of  effort  will  be  thrown  aside,  solidarity 
will  be  dissolved,  great  statesmen  will 
look  more  and  more  to  the  narrower 
interests  which  influence  public  opin- 
ion; more  and  more  they  will  turn  their 
eyes  away  from  that  common  object 
which  all  must  pursue  in  common,  and 
for  which  all  must  be  prepared  to 
make  some  sacrifice. 

Therefore,  I  venture  to  say  to  any 
friends  of  mine  in  any  country  who  are 
considering  their  responsibilities  at 
this  great  moment  of  the  world's 
history,  that  they  ought  clearly  to 
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understand  that  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared to  bear  an  equal  share  in  an 
equal  task  they  are  threatening  with 
ultimate  dissolution  the  whole  of  that 
new  system  which  all  of  us  in  common 
—  all  the  great  nations  —  most  sin- 
cerely desire  to  see  work  effectually. 
As  you  know,  I  am  but  one  of  the 
speakers  this  afternoon,  and  I  must 
pursue  no  further  the  general  line  of 
argument  which  moves  me  in  this 
connection,  and  which  I  think  has 
moved  you  to  come  here  this  after- 
noon and  support  me.  I  firmly  b^ 
lieve  that  you  are  representative.  I 
firmly  believe  that  all  the  best  thought 
in  England  js  behind  us.  I  believe 
what  is  at  least  as  important  is  that 
all  the  best  thoughts  in  the  civilized 
world  are  behind  us,  and  if  that  be  so 
do  not  let  us  be  diverted  by  small 
difficulties,  technical  obstacles,  and 
petty  considerations  from  pursuing 
the  great  lines  of  policy  which  lie  be- 
fore us. 

Now  is  the  appointed  hour.  If,  with 
the  world  still  staggering  under  the 
effects  of  the  terrific  struggles  of  the 
last  five  years  —  if  the  world  now  is 
not  prepared  to  undertake  the  great 
task  wldch  lies  before  it,  I  despair  of 
the  time  coming  —  certainly  within  my 
experience,  and  I  doubt  whether  in 
yours  —  when  any  opportunity  of  a 
like  nature  will  present  itself.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  having  sacrificed 
untold  millions  of  wealth,  untold 
millions  of  invaluable  lives  —  after 
having  won  in  a  great  struggle,  and 
after  having  saved  Europe  from  im- 
minent disaster,  we  threw  away  the 
fruits  of  victory,  and  from  mere  care- 
lessness and  laziness  we  let  go  by  that 
golden  opportunity  which  once  lost 
may  never  return. 
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Vienna  was  a  gay  old  city. 

Its  people  loved  music,  laughter,  and 
the  luxury  of  life. 

They  cultivated  the  arts  and  wel- 
comed talent  from  all  the  world,  so  that 
great  musicians,  painters,  poets,  and 
builders  found  recognition  here,  and 
were  received  with  honor. 

They  had  the  finest  medical  school 
in  the  world. 

It  was  the  Paris  of  Middle  Europe, 
with  traditions  of  culture  and  power  a 
thousand  years  old  in  history,  and 
built  magnificently  under  the  Haps- 
burgs,  with  splendid  palaces,  parks, 
churches,  monuments,  and  boulevards. 
The  buildings  stand,  as  evidence  of 
that  former  grandeur,  but  a  change 
has  happened  in  them,  by  the  death 
of  what  used  to  live  there. 

Li  the  Hofburg,  where  the  Haps- 
bui^  Emperors  surrounded  them- 
selves with  treasures,  a  British  Mission 
has  its  offices,  with  other  Allied  Mis- 
sions, which,  under  the  name  of  'Rep- 
aration' Conmiittees,  are  suggesting 
ways  and  means  to  keep  the  people  of 
Vienna  alive  —  and  finding  the  task 
difficult. 

Waiting  for  the  chief  of  our  own 
mission  —  Sir  William  Goode  —  I 
wandered  through  the  old  Imperial 
apartments,  and  was  alone  with  the 
portraits  of  Austrian  Emperors,  princes, 
and  princesses  (Marie  Antoinette  was 
there),  and  thought  of  the  passing  of 
those  people. 

The  Palace  of  the  Belvedere  be- 
longed to  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdi- 
nand —  he  who  was  murdered  at  Sara- 
jevo, where  the  spark  lit  the  powder 


magazine  which  spread  flame  and 
fury  through  Europe  on  a  day  of 
August  in  I9I4. 

Now  it  is  a  soup  kitchen  for  starving 
children  fed  by  American  relief;  and 
when  I  went  there  1100  of  those  little 
ones  were  having  their  first  meal  of  the 
day  —  the  only  meal  for  most  of  them 

—  and  saying  *Gruss  Gott'  before 
they  dipp^  their  spoons. 

The  broad  boulevards  of  Vienna  are 
still  thronged  by  people  with  their 
heads  bent  to-day  against  the  driving 
blizzard  of  snow. 

The  caf^s  and  restaurants  are 
crowded  with  people  who  come  for 
warmth,  light,  music,  and  smuggled 
food,  for  which  they  pay  great  prices. 

Many  of  these  people  are  foreigners 

—  Czechs,  and  Slovaks,  and  Croats, 
and  Serbians,  and  Italians  —  who 
come  like  vultures  to  feed  on  the  corpse 
of  Austrian  finance,  changing  their 
own  money  into  four,  five,  or  ten  times 
the  number  of  Austrian  kronen. 

Others  are  Viennese  profiteers  who 
gathered  much  bulk  of  paper  money 
while  the  old  empire  was  dying,  and 
now  are  eating  it  up  in  a  prodigal  way, 
shrugging  their  shoulders  at  the  future 
while  they  fill  their  stomachs. 

Others  are  middle-class  folk  who, 
after  a  breakfast  of  com  coffee  and 
black  bread,  a  mid-day  meal  of  cab- 
bage soup,  and  a  dinner  of  boiled  cab- 
bage, and  other  green  stuff,  come 
hungry  into  the  gilded  rooms  of  these 
restaurants  to  linger  over  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  a  glass  of  water,  while  they 
listen  for  hours  to  light  music,  and 
under  the  glitter  of  the  chandeliers  get 
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a  little  warmth  for  their  bodies  and 
souls. 

Outside,  in  the  thickly  populated 
districts  beyond  the  boulevards,  in 
small  middle-class  homes  and  work- 
men's tenements,  there  is  no  kind  of 
pretense  at  gayety,  no  'camouflage*  of 
misery. 

There  is  poverty,  naked  and  cold. 

There  is  hunger  which  is  just  less 
than  starvation,  and  disease  just  this 
side  of  death,  and  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  unless  'something  happens,' 
quickly,  they  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
famine,  which  has  been  staved  ofi",  so 
far,  week  by  week,  by  foreign  relief,  a 
hand-to-mouth  supply  of  government 
stocks  —  on  a  day  in  November  they 
had  only  five  days'  supply  ahead  — 
and  by  a  desperate  system  of  small 
smuggling. 

Vienna  is  a  city  of  tragedy  —  the 
most  tragic  city  in  Europe  this  side  of 
Russia. 

I  have  hinted  at  the  cause  of  it 
and  indeed  the  cause  is  simple  and 
clear. 

It  was  the  capital  of  an  empire,  a 
city  with  2,500,000  people  living 
mostly,  like  London,  on  the  business  of 
exchange,  and  as  a  rendezvous  and 
shopping  centre  of  great  populations. 

It  is  now  the  capital  of  a  country  as 
large  as  Switzerland,  cut  off*  from  its 
former  sources  of  food,  coal,  iron,  and 
raw  material. 

Its  old  provinces  have  put  up  fron- 
tiers and  economic  barriers,  jealously 
protected  so  that  there  is  no  free  flow 
of  trade. 

Even  the  country  districts  of  this 
new  Austria  have  no  regard  for  the  old 
capital  city,  so  that,  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  the  peasants 
keep  the  produce  of  their  land,  re- 
fusing to  sell  it  to  cit}'  folk  at  govern- 
ment prices  which  give  them  no  profit, 
but  selling  it  by  an  almost  open  system 
of  smuggling  called   Schleichhdndling 


to  rich  people  —  especially  hotel  keep- 
ers and  shop  keepers  —  who  pay  four, 
five,  and  even  ten  times  the  govern- 
ment 'maximum  price.' 

So  Vienna,  without  means  of  self- 
support,  is  cut  ofi"  from  all  her  former 
resources,  and  is  like  a  beleaguered 
town  being  starved  into  surrender. 
The  only  diff'erence  is  that  they  have 
no  escape  by  i?urrender,  having  already 
surrendered. 

Before  I  came  to  Vienna  I  had  read 
horrible  things  about  the  conditions  of 
the  city,  and  believed  they  might  be 
exaggerated,  by  philanthropic,  human- 
itarian people,  anxious  to  arouse  emo- 
tion for  the  sake  of  their  funds. 

Now  I  know  by  personal  investiga- 
tion that,  so  far  from  exaggerating,  it 
is  impossible  to  convey  to  the  outside 
world  anything  like  the  extent  and 
depth  of  misery  into  which  the  Vien- 
nese have  fallen. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  after  all  my 
investigations  —  and  I  have  been  dili- 
gent—  to  know  how  these  people  of 
Vienna  are  able  to  live.  Frankly,  I 
cannot  understand  how,  in  such  con- 
ditions, they  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

Look  at  a  few  simple,  appalling 
facts,  as  I  have  found  them. 

There  are  100,000  men  out  of  work 
in  Vienna  at  the  present  time,  drawing 
from  5  to  15  kronen  (equal  to  from  2j^ 
to  7 J^  pence  of  our  money,  according 
to  the  present  rate  of  exclmnge). 

There  are  6000  homeless  families. 

There  are  2,500,000  people,  of  whom 
2,000,000  at  least  live  without  meat, 
butter,  milk,  or  any  kind  of  fat. 

Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  children 
suff'er  from  rickets,  so  badly  bulbous- 
headed,  that  many  are  deformed. 

No  children  over  one  year  of  age  get 
any  allowance  of  milk.  Children  under 
one  year  of  age  are  allowed  one  litre  of 
milk  per  day;  but,  as  a  rule,  do  not  get 
more  than  half  a  litre. 
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The  bread  ration  for  each  person  is 
two  pounds  a  week. 

No  potatoes  can  be  obtained  by  the 
great  mass  of  people,  and  those  who 
get  them  smuggle  them. 

In  a  cold  climate  (with  snow  already 
in  the  streets  of  Vienna)  the  people  are 
miserably  clad  in  cotton  clothes,  and 
many  children  are  bare-legged,  so  that 
one  sees  them  shivering  in  the  streets, 
blue  to  the  lips  with  cold. 

There  is  no  coal  for  factories  or 
dwelling  houses. 

The  middle  classes  are  worse  off  than 
the  artisan  class,  so  that  whereas  the 
mechanic  gets  800  kronen  a  week,  the 
professor,  teacher,  clerk,  journalist, 
and  small  professional  man  gets  no 
more  than  150-250  kronen  a  week. 

These  figures  do  not  mean  much 
until  one  knows  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  krone.  Then  they  mean  black 
poverty,  daily  hunger,  hopelessness. 

I  spoke  recently  to  a  medical  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  an  infant  welfare 
cafitre. 

He  had  been  showing  me  the  emaci- 
ated condition  of  the  babies  brought 
in  by  half-starved  mothers,  who  were 
buying  tins  of  condensed  milk  and 
cocoa  supplied  at  a  cheap  rate  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  are  doing  very 
noble  work  in  Vienna. 

He  pointed  out  the  babies  suffering 
from  eczema,  rickets,  scrofula,  and 
then  suddenly  he  began  to  tell  me 
about  his  own  conditions  of  life. 

'I  earn  800  kronen  a  week,'  he  said, 
*and  I  have  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
of  a  gentleman. 

*To  get  this  old  suit  of  mine  turned 
cost  600  kronen.  A  new  suit  is  beyond 
my  means  altogether.  It  costs  2000 
kronen.  A  shirt  costs  120  kronen,  a 
pair  of  boots  400, 

*I  cannot  afford  to  buy  meat  at  14 
kronen  for  a  veal  cutlet,  or  16  kronen 
for  a  pork  chop.  I  never  eat  meat. 
Potatoes  are  beyond  my  means  at  7 


kronen  for  two  pounds.   I  live  mainly 
on  cabbage  soup  and  bread. 

'Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  young 
men  and  women  are  developing  tuber- 
culous disease  in  a  frightful  way,  and 
that  the  vitality  of  the  people  is  being 
sapped  so  that  they  have  no  strength 
to  work?' 

It  is  the  individual  case  that  shocks 
one  more  than  figures  in  the  mass,  and 
I  was  shocked  by  a  clerk  who  told  me 
that  he  earned  500  kronen  a  month, 
and  had  to  support  a  wife  and  child. 

*How  do  you  live?'  I  asked,  and  he- 
said,  with  a  grim  laugh:  'I  do  not  live, 
because  this  is  not  life! ' 

Lately  I  niet  a  woman  worse  than 
that.  Her  husband  is  out  of  work,  and 
gets  10  kronen  a  day  (a  little  more  than 
5d.  in  our  money),  and  she  has  a  child 
three  years  old,  whom  I  saw,  wizened, 
pallid,  monkey-like. 

For  the  child  she  bought  one  tin  of 
condensed  milk  and  one  of  cocoa,  and 
they  cost  6  kronen  each,  or  more  than 
one  day's  pay. 

I  did  not  ask  her  how  she  lived.  I 
could  only  guess  how  soon  she  would 
die. 

In  the  tenement  houses  there  are 
thousands  of  women  like  that,  half- 
starved,  but  not  quite  starved, 
with  babies  who  flourish  —  some  of 
them  —  while  they  are  fed  at  the 
breasts  (other  have  rickets  at  three 
months  old),  and  then  wither  and 
weaken  and  stay  stunted,  or  die,  be- 
cause they  can  get  no  milk  or  fat. 

There  is  a  wonderful  Kinder  Klinik, 
or  children's  hospital,  in  Vienna  —  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world,  and  better 
than  anything,  I  believe,  we  have  in 
England. 

It  is  controlled  by  Professor  Wenk^ 
bach,  a  Dutchman  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  hospital  work  in  this 
city. 

I  went  there  and  saw  the  perfection 
of  its  organization,  its  spotless  cleanli- 
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ness,  its  scientific  method,  the  devo- 
tion of  the  women  workers. 

And  in  ward  after  ward  I  saw  the 
rickety  babies  of  Vienna,  the  scrofu- 
lous babies,  the  poor  deformed  babies 
of  disease. 

Professor  Wenkebach  and  his  doc- 
tors are  striving  desperately  to  keep 
the  hospitals  efficient  to  cope  with  this 
great  need  of  suffering  childhood 
(some  people  I  met  think  it  would  be 
better  to  let  the  children  die),  but  the 
two  most  vital  things  are  hardest  to 
get. 

Coal  is  the  supreme  need  —  coal 
for  cooking,  coal  for  heating  —  and 
there  is  so  little  for  the  wards  that  the 
children  have  to  be  crowded  together 
in  rooms  that  can  be  heated  only  for 
two  hours  a  day,  and  by  this  crowding 
do  not  get  a  proper  chance  of  health. 

'We  must  have  coal!'  said  Professor 
Wenkebach,  but  coal  does  not  come  to 
Vienna  except  by  immense  payments 
beyond  the  means  of  people  whose 
money  is  worth  but  little  more  than 
waste  paper  in  foreign  exchanges. 

Even  with  money  they  cannot  get  it. 
Transport  fails.  The  trains  themselves 
have  no  fuel;  and  the  enemies  of 
Austria,  once  of  our  own  empire  —  and 
Czecho  Slovakia  —  hold  up  trucks  of 
coal  labeled  for  Vienna,  bought  and 
paid  for,  and  hinder  them  from  passing. 

Milk  is  the  next  need  of  the  hospi- 
tals, and  that,  too,  is  hard  to  get, 
though  now  there  would  be  a  better 
supply  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
British  Mission,  the  International 
Hospital  Union,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends,  if  it  did  not  arrive  sour,  as 
often  it  does,  OH-ing  to  delays  of  trans- 
port from  the  farms. 

The  people  of  Vienna  are  not  with- 
out friends  who,  for  hiunanity's  sake, 
are  devoting  themselves  to  the  relief 
of  all  this  suffering.  They  are  friends 
who  were  once  counted  as  their 
enemies. 


Since  I  have  been  in  this  city  I  have 
come  in  touch  with  the  members  of 
our  own  British  Mission,  under  Sir 
William  Goode,  which  has  done  most 
admirable  work  by  facilitating  the 
transport  of  foodstuffs  in  Austria, 
Hungary,  Serbia,  and  other  distressed 
countries  by  supplying  large  stocks  of 
food  at  cost  price  to  the  governments 
of  these  states,  and  by  supporting  the 
work  of  relief  agencies. 

I  have  also  seen  the  work  of  the 
American  Relief  Committee,  which  is 
magnificently  organized  and  of  enor- 
mous help,  and  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  seen 
the  devotion,  the  courage,  and  the 
ability  with  which  Dr.  Hilda  Clarke 
and  her  assistants  are  securing  milk 
and  food  for  poor  mothers  and  babies. 

All  that  is  splendid  as  philanthropy, 
but  the  scale  of  the  work  that  these 
people  are  doing  is  in  itself  a  revelation 
of  the  mass  of  misery  surrounding  and 
overwhelming  their  efforts,  and  of  the 
doom  of  a  people  which  can  be  post- 
poned a  little,  but  not  averted,  by  this 
charity. 

The  American  Child-Relief  Com- 
mittee, directed  by  a  young  naval 
lieutenant  named  Stockton,  with  three 
other  colleagues  —  all  fine  men  —  is 
enormous  in  its  scope  and  enterprise. 

It  has  established  feeding  centres 
and  distributing  centres  in  Vienna  and 
outside  districts  for  starving  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen. 

In  Vienna  it  is  feeding  100,000 
children,  and  another  100,000  in  other 
parts. 

It  has  already  supplied  20,000,000 
meals  to  these  hungry  mouths  of 
Austria. 

That  is  wonderful,  and  I  have  seen 
few  things  more  touching  than  the 
battalions  of  little  ones  who  come  for 
their  midday  dinner  in  the  American 
centres. 

There  is  the  gratitude  of  dumb  ani- 
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mals  in  their  eyes  for  this  gift  of  food, 
and  they  eat  silently  and  earnestly  as 
they  sit  together  on'  the  long  wooden 
benches. 

Many  of  them  had  an  unhealthy 
color.  Many  of  them  were  very  thin. 
They  were  ill-clad  and  cold. 

But  the  Austrian  assistants  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  this  work  under 
American  control,  and  English  ladies 
like  Dr.  Hilda  Clarke,  tell  me  that 
during  the  last  six  months  the  health 
of  the  children  who  get  these  meals  has 
perceptibly  improved. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren— I  suppose  100,000  in  Vienna — 
who  do  not  get  these  meals. 

I  spoke  to  many  women  who  told 
me  it  was  impossible  to  send  one  child 
of  five  years  or  so  to  a  feeding  centre, 
not  near  their  home,  because  of  smaller 
babies  who  could  not  be  left,  and  be- 
cause of  other  work  to  do. 

And  though  the  number  of  20,000,- 
000  meals  is  stupendous,  upon  analyz- 
ing it  one  finds  that  in  five  months  it 
means  less  than  one  meal  a  day  per 
child  for  150,000  children.  Thousands 
of  them  have  no  other  meal,  except  a 
scrap  or  two. 

In  the  Belvedere  Palace  I  asked 
several:  'What  did  you  have  for 
breakfast?' 

They  answered:  'Black  coffee.' 

'With  bread?'  I  asked;  and  they 
said:  'No  bread.' 

A  report  of  food  conditions  in  one 
district  of  Vienna  —  the  worst  per- 
haps—  shows  that  8  per  cent  of  the 
children  eat  nothing  at  all  outside  the 
American  Belief  supplies  of  one  meal 
a  day. 

Eighty  per  cent  have  black  cofi*ee  in 
the  morning,  and  about  half  that  num- 
ber eat  a  small  sUce  of  bread. 

Li  the  evening  20  per  cent  have  no 
meal  of  any  kind ;  15  per  cent  have  black 
oofiee;  and  10  per  cent  have  a  slice  of 
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bread.  The  rest  have  cabbage  soup. 
That  is  not  enough  for  health, 
though  it  is  enough  for  life,  until  these 
under-nourished  children  develop  tu- 
berculosis and  any  disease  that  is  on 
the  prowl. 

The  American  Relief  Committee, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  all  kinds  of 
hospital  funds  and  philanthropic  works 
alleviate  the  suffering,  but  do  not  cure 
the  evil  conditions  by  which  it  is 
caui^,  and  —  at  the  best  —  only 
touch  the  edge  of  the  general  immen- 
sity of  destitution  that  is  in  this  city, 
where,  in  the  show  places,  the  haunts 
of  luxury,  there  is  music,  feasting,  and 
gayety. 

All  this  charitable  work  is  but  a  sop 
given  to  half-starved  multitudes,  while 
their  state  becomes  more  desperate, 
and  their  chance  of  recovery  more 
unlikely. 

Vienna,  to  recover,  needs  coal  for 
her  factories,  so  that  the  people  may 
work  and  produce  manufactured  ar- 
ticles in  exchange  for  food.  With  her 
money  fading  away  to  nothing  in  pur- 
chase power,  she  can  buy  neither  coal 
nor  raw  material. 

'A  man  who  has  had  his  legs  cut  ofi* 
cannot  walk,'  I  was  told  by  an  Aus- 
trian man  of  letters.  *  We  have  had  our 
legs  cut  off.  We  are  but  a  limbless 
trunk.' 

Charity  is  good  and  kind.  But 
Vienna  asks  for  more  than  charity. 
She  asks  for  a  broad  scheme  of  rescue 
by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  willing 
to  give  her  long  credit  for  money  and 
raw  material,  so  that  she  may  regain 
some  kind  of  vitality.  It  is  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  people  high  and  low,  in 
government  offices,  and  drawing  rooms, 
and  slums,  that  is  the  worst  of  all. 

Before  this  I  have  never  seen  a  city 
that  was  hopeless  —  and  it  is  not  good 
to  see,  unless  we  are  those  who  lick  our 
lips  because  vengeance  is  sweet. 
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What  shall  be  done  with  our  ruined 
cities  of  France?  How  shall  they  be 
rebuilt?  Shall  we  hold  strictly  to  the 
plan  of  the  past,  or  undertake  some- 
thing entirely  new? 

A  cry  of  distress,  a  legitimate  mur- 
mur of  impatience  rises  from  the 
liberated  and  devastated  regions.  The 
villages  which  are  but  a  signpost  on  a 
heap  of  wreckage;  the  martyr  cities, 
P6ronne,  Rheims,  Soissons,  Armen- 
tidres,  and  their  unhappy  sisters  ask 
to  be  quickly  repaired,  restored,  and 
revived. 

Shall  we  then  build  them  as  they 
were?  Evidently  no.  The  cities  of 
other  days  were  characterized  by  their 
containing  fortifications;  they  en- 
closed a  political  and  social  group  en- 
dowed with  special  privileges;  they 
rose  in  height  on  the  narrow  space 
into  which  they  were  pressed  and 
locked  by  their  corslet  of  stone;  they 
became  tangles  of  crooked,  narrow 
streets,  and  when  they  adventured 
without,  they  grew  without  a  plan 
and  from  day  to  day,  according  to 
individual  caprice. 

To-day  the  corslet  of  stone  is 
cracked;  great  ramparts  are  useless 
against  the  terrible  engines  of  modem 
war;  famous  fortresses  are  forever 
rendered  obsolete.  If  the  cities  are 
still  economic,  political,  and  intel- 
lectual centres  which  preserve  their 
importance,  they  have,  nevertheless, 
no  greater  rights  than  has  the  sur- 
rounding from  which  only  a  fictitious 
frontier,  an  ideal  line,  and  the  special 
needs  of  all  great  himian  agglomera- 
tions separates  them. 
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They  can  thus  change  their  loca- 
tions, can  go  to  a  more  salubrious  site, 
can  group  themselves  about  a  centre 
of  communication.  They  can  —  they 
should  prepare  a  plan  of  extension  and 
growth.  A  law  of  March,  1919,  makes 
this  an  obligation.  They  must  take 
measures  to  insure  both  good  health 
and  beauty  in  the  future. 

This  does  not  imply  a  hideous  uni- 
formity. Quite  on  the  contrary.  Each 
town  should  have  its  own  special  plan. 
Following  the  tastes  and  traditions  of 
the  populations,  having  an  eye  to  the 
climate  and  the  nature  of  the  accessible 
building  material,  and  not  forgetting 
the  commercial  and  industrial  aspects 
of  the  situation,  our  towns  should  have 
a  varied  aspect  for  both  inhabitants 
and  visitors.  Indeed,  in  these  days,  a 
town  has  no  longer  the  right  to  think 
only  of  herself;  she  is  the  queen  of 
a  wide  countryside,  and  must  build 
herself  in  harmony  with  the  landscape 
of  which  she  is  the  central  point. 

To  all  the  towns,  however,  certain 
particular  recommendations  may  be 
given,  the  siippression,  in  the  name  of 
morality  and  public  hygiene,  of  ugly 
hovels;  the  specialization  of  districts 
so  that  factories  and  railroads  may  be 
side  by  side,  the  removal  of  abattoirs 
and  cemeteries  from  residential  quar- 
ters. And  without  attempting  to 
create  garden  cities,  which  are  not 
exactly  suitable  for  great  masses  of 
population,  the  town  planners  should 
include  pleasant  vistas,  parks,  and 
wide  breathing  spaces  which  would 
permit  the  circulation  of  air  through- 
out the  town  organism. 
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Intelb'gent  and  active  municipali- 
ties, Clermont-en-Argonneand  Chauny . 
have  already  offered  prizes  for  suit- 
able projects  of  reconstruction.  So- 
cieties (La  Renaissance  des  Citis,  La 
Renaissance  des  Villes)  'have  for  sev- 
eral years  been  at  work  on  this 
matter.  A  new  science  which  is  also 
an  art  has  been  bom  under  the  name 
of  urbanisme;  it  has  its  principles,  its 
technicians,  and  its  architects. 

The  City  oT  Paris  has  recently 
created  an  institute  of  urban  history, 
geography,  and  economy  which  gathers 
all  the  documents  with  a  bearing  on 
the  problems  of  municipalities,  and 
makes  them  accessible  to  students. 
The  institute  is  in  communication 
with  foreign  associations  of  a  similar 
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character,  and  publishes  a  review  La 
Vie  Urbaine. 

Programmes  of  action  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  action  are  not  lacking. 
May  our  cabinet  ministers  no  longer 
be  contented  with  words  and  visits, 
may  our  administration  cut  through 
its  delays  and  red  tape,  may  the 
France  which  has  been  spared  come 
to  the  aid  of  France  which  has  suffered, 
and  follow  the  example  of  Lyon  and 
Toulouse  which  have  'adopted'  a  less 
fortunate  sister. 

After  the  terror  of  the  year  1000, 
France  began  to  live  again  and  was 
soon  covered  with  new  buildings.  May 
the  work  of  reparation  come  to  an 
equally  splendid  flower  in  the  France 
of  to-morrow. 
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BY  ABYDOS 


Mr.  George  Moore  has  written  a 
new  book,  Avotoals,  and  though  it  is 
a  spacious  work  dealing  neither  with 
muslin,  women,  scripture,  nor  dogs,  is 
exquisitely  papered,  bound,  and  print- 
ed, and  costs  two  guineas;  the  public 
cannot  buy  it;  it  is  not  for  sale;  now 
and  hereafter  the  author  is  a  monk 
dwelling  in  the  monastery  of  art.  This 
attitude,  he  claims,  has  been  forced 
upon  him  by  continuous  persecution, 
which  has  at  last  driven  him,  even  as 
the  tormented  Jew,  into  a  Ghetto  of 
letters,  free  from  the  public  scrutiny. 
Some  forty  years  ago  the  persecution 
began  with  his  first  book,  Flowers  of 
Passion,  and  it  has  never  ceased.  It 
raged  over  Esther  Waters,  which  to- 


day is  a  recognized  classic;  A  Mum- 
mer^s  Wife  is  still  forbidden,  not  be- 
cause it  is  unchaste,  but  because  it  was 
refused  by  the  libraries  some  years 
ago;  and  recently  it  broke  out  again 
over  The  Brook  Kerith,  and  even  about 
the  use  of  the  name,  Lewis  Seymour. 
Forty  years  of  battle  is  a  long  span.  *  I 
have  put  up  my  fight,'  Mr.  George 
Moore  submits,  and,  after  all,  his 
business  is  not  controversy,  it  is  art. 
The  man  who  is  interested  in  mankind 
finds  himself  beset  by  all  manner  of 
difliculties,  of  passion  and  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  buyers  and  sellers 
who  cannot  understand,  and  even 
resent,  a  man  not  wishing  to  write  for 
money  and  in  effect  treat  his  attitude 
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as  a  challenge.  In  the  commercial 
state,  men  are  commercial,  and  com- 
merce decides.  But  art,  which  is  the 
criticism  or  recreation  of  life,  cannot 
be  commercial,  or  it  ceases  to  be  art. 
The  pure  artist  thus  finds  himself 
exposed  to  contumely  and  obloquy. 
He  is  misunderstood  and  persecuted. 
The  commercialism  of  prose  nar- 
rative compels  the  writer  to  be  a  kind 
of  general  secretary  to  the  public  who, 
as  the  arbiter,  controls  the  matter  for 
presentation,  so  that  the  man  who  does 
not  accept  the  obligation  to  spend  his 
life  ministering  to  the  fashions  and 
foibles  of  the  time,  refuses  to  be  a 
clown,  a  trapezist,  or  trick  cyclist,  a 
haberdasher  of  the  prejudices,  senti- 
ment, hate,  or  *  morality '  of  his  day,  is  a 
rebel  and  a  pariah  in  the  mind  of  the 
public,  who  feels  but  does  not  think: 
who  as  the  judicature  in  the  absence  of 
standard  and  standards  of  criticism 
consigns  any  deviation  from  the  cur- 
rent canons  to  the  hangman  or  the 
dungheap. 

Mr.  George  Moore  now  seeks  free- 
dom in  withdrawal.  Henceforth  he 
will  no  longer  belong  to  the  public 
arena  of  letters.  Man  may  continue 
to  be  the  librarian,  the  custodian  of 
morals,  but  no  more  can  democracy 
and  the  librarians  imprison  his  art 
form,  which,  as  Avowals,  will  be 
printed  for  'private  circulation  only.' 
Mr.  George  Moore  confers  upon  him- 
self the  freedom  of  his  trade.  He  will 
joust  in  public  no  longer.  In  'perfect 
calm  and  serenity  of  mind'  he  will 
henceforth  write  with  that  freedom 
that  none  has  enjoyed  since  Elizabeth- 
an times;  no  publisher  can  worry 
him;  the  books  are  sold  before  they  are 
written;  no  itching  society  can  disturb, 
no  anonymous  scribe  can  assail,  either 
his  equanimity  or  sincerity. 

Thus  to  the  public  Mr.  George 
Moore  'passes  over.'  In  the  future, 
his  price  will  be  two  or  three  guineas  a 


book,  limited  to  a  small  band  of 
admirers.  Mr.  George  Moore  enters 
the  new  order,  the  commimal  state. 
He  is  done  with  competition.  His 
'morality'  is  secure.  He  is  licensed. 
He  becomes  the  art  guildsman.  He 
can  be  read  on  beautiful  English 
hand-made  rag  paper,  and  re-sold  even 
on  the  basis  of  the  material  at  a  profit. 
He  is  no  longer  a  marauding  element 
in  the  body  politic.  He  withdraws  — 
to  the  illimitude  of  th^  armchair. 

We  have  in  this  'knockout'  of  an 
artist  a  symbol  of  our  time,  for  if  the 
public  loses  art  gains,  yet  in  the  pro- 
cess both  are  attainted.  If  the  com- 
mercialism of  art  has  made  it  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  write  sincerely,  to 
study  mankind,  that  is,  rather  than  the 
surface  of  human  activities,  the  isola- 
tion of  art  is  equally  an  abnormality 
which,  if  logically  carried  out,  must 
lead  to  its  inanition  and  decay,  which 
latter  is  Mr.  Moore's  point.  Art  is 
life,  and  where  there  is  no  art  there 
civilization,  too,  is  low.  So  true  it  is 
that  style  is  the  man.  Therefore,  how- 
ever much  we  sympathize,  we  must 
fain  view  Mr.  George  Moore's  isola- 
tion as  the  paradox  of  that  mentality 
which  for  so  many  centuries  has  di- 
vided this  country  from  Ireland,  we 
English  being  essentially  alloquial  or 
teachers  and  thinkers,  whereas  the 
Irish,  like  the  French,  are  colloquial, 
in  this  capacity  dominating  our  stage, 
as  represented  by  Sheridan,  Synge, 
Shaw,  Yeats,  Wilde,  and  in  the  art 
form  of  prose  immortalized  by  Sterne, 
from  whom  George  Moore  himself 
candidly  derives:  he,  by  the  way, 
derives  Pater  from  Goethe,  an  in- 
teresting discoveiy.  But  the  genius 
of  England  is  poetry,  as  Mr.  George 
Moore  admits.  Shakespeare  and  Eng- 
land are  one. 

We  do  not  understand  the  Irish 
because  they  are  conversationalists. 
They  elude  our  sentimentality.     We 
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belong  to  the  North,  and  in  our  con- 
stipated mentality  only  genius  escapes. 
Yet  it  does  escape.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  Irish  Dante.  If  the  Irish 
all  talk  poetry,  they  have  no  world 
poets.  The  mountain  dew  is  every- 
where, but  there  is  no  Milton.  'Ap- 
pareled like  the  spring,*  the  Irish  span 
no  universe,  like  Hamlet,  or  Falstaff, 
or  even  Mr.  Pickwick,  for,  as  literature 
is  life,  so  our  specifically  English  genius 
has  been  the  pulpit,  that  is,  the  homily 
of  the  public  forum  —  democracy, 
parliament;  thus  the  larks  of  speech 
gave  us  the  inestimable  gift  of  human 
liberty  which  is  the  justification  of 
our  British  civilization.  This  English 
style  is  Shakespeare's  supreme  legacy, 
and  we  shall  reject  it  at  our  peril. 
^^  The  nation  that  lacks  style  is  lacking 
in  balance,  perspective,  as  the  world 
has  seen  in  the  great  war.  It  wa«  the 
tragedy  of  Germany.  Germany  had 
no  rhetoric,  and  so  we  see  a  country 
which  has  never  been  a  free  state, 
never  known  a  popular  assembly, 
never  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  free 
speech:  a  people  who  lacked  style. 
The  German  was  unable  to  apply  his 
philosophy  because  he  is  not  a  px>et, 
and  because  of  his  want  of  poetry  he  is 
lacking  in  the  humanities,  fails,  there- 
fore, in  the  arts  of  life,  choked  in  the 
metaphysics  .of  the  abstract.  His 
history  reveals  these  defects  as  in  a 
looking-glass.  Having  no  rostrum,  he 
had  no  vision  and  so  no  democratic 
idea.  No  style,  no  balance.  And  so 
when  the  trial  came  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive; only  force  remained.  And  equally 
this  is  true  of  Spain. 

When  Spain  was  at  her  zenith,  her 
poets  flowered.  Her  knell  was  already 
sounded  in  the  pages  of  Don  Quixote, 
Spain,  too,  had  no  pulpit.  She  grew 
fat  and  uxorious,  like  Sancho  Panza. 
Her  pulpit  was  the  Inquisition;  crea- 
tion was  placed  on  the  Lidexi  Her 
literature  etiolated  into  an  ornamental 


symbolism  divorced  from  life.  With 
her  intellect  her  life  also  languished, 
until  finally,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
the  bones  of  Columbus  were  brought 
back  in  sorrow  from  Cuba  as  the 
testament  of  imperial  Spain. 

Similarly  with  Russia.  It  was 
Tolstoi,  the  new  Russian,  with  (dare  it 
be  said?)  his  mystic  truthfulness, 
who  prepared  the  way  for  Russian 
emancipation,  he  and  Turgeniev.  With 
Tolstoi,  idea  took  the  place  of  assent; 
it  polarized  into  revolution.  And 
Russia's  hope  to-day  is  her  literature, 
for  it  has  its  roots  in  life.  In  the 
truest  sense,  it  is  creation.  The  Rus- 
sian artist  is  pinned  to  his  faith.  No 
doubt  the  total  absence  of  commer- 
cialism in  Russian  literature  gave 
the  artist  this  love  of  truth,  which  is 
the  supreme  quality  of  Russian  writ- 
ing. There  is  nothing  quite  like  it,  and 
noteworthy  is  its  freedom  from  coarse- 
ness, vulgarity,  flippancy,  ribaldry,  all 
silliness,  all  superficiality,  and  this 
because  of  its  profound  innate  quality 
of  seriousness,  to  be  equaled  only  in 
the  Scandinavians.  For  Russian  litera- 
ture deals  always  with  real  life.  The 
subject  matter  is  too  actual  to  be 
artificialized.  Thus  words  are  to 
the  Russian  the  incarnation  of  thought, 
the  very  meaning  of  the  monotone  and 
amorphous  waste  of  Russian  serfdom. 

This  is  the  power  of  the  Russians, 
power  which,  as  De  Quincey  has  fixed 
for  all  time,  is  the  definition  of 
literature.-  It  is  the  sincerity  of  the 
Russians,  drawn  from  the  tragedy 
of  Russian  conditions,  which  gave 
them  this  power  of  re-creation,  and 
this  is  the  national  importance  of 
literature.  Witness  the  Marseillaise. 
Walt  Whitman  had  it  in  his  songs  ot 
the  virgin  forces  and  resources  ol 
America,  and  Fenimore  Cooper  had  it 
in  his  liturgy  of  the  Red  Indians. 
But  Cardinal  Ne^^inan  did  not  de 
rive  from  this  power,  and,  pace  Mr. 
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G^rge  Moore,  Pater  also  lacked  it. 
The  soul  of  the  true  poet  is  sanity. 
His  message  is  man,  for  he  is  the  pure 
spirit  of  man.  That  is  why  art  must 
be  free,  why  censorship  is  evil,  why 
anything  like  a  movement  for  the  sup- 
pression or  control  of  art  expression 
cribs  and  cabins  the  mind  and  so  stulti- 
fies and  retards  democratic  progress. 

In  Russia,  literary  invocation  was 
free:  it  freed  Russia.  Here  we  are  a 
political  people  and  our  arts  are  not 
free.  It  is  Britain's  supreme  danger. 
If  in  our  literature  we  no  longer  have 
articulate  man,  our  genius  will  decline 
like  all  nations  who  lose  the  art  sense. 
Thus  the  Romans,  Spain,  and,  we  may 
truly  say,  the  Germans,  who,  lapsing 
into  the  quest  of  materialism,  no 
longer  possessed  a  true  criticism  of 
life.  Regeneration  to-day  will  depend 
upon  our  art  inspiration,  and  our 
literature  will  be  the  criticism  of  that 
work.  We  cannot  divorce  the  one 
from  the  other  or  we  shall  disintegrate. 
In  our  books,  in  our  poetry,  the  world 
will  be  the  measure  of  our  truth,  and 
we  shall  prosper  accordingly.  Mr. 
George  Moore's  monastic  retirement 
is  the  poet's  gesture  to  his  country. 

In  Avowals,  then,  Mr.  George  Moore 
attests.  He  is  no  longer  to  be  exposed 
to  slattern  arbitrament.  He  will  only 
deal  with  literature  reverentially.  He 
refuses  to  be  maligned  if,  in  his 
opinion,  'only  bachelors'  can  write 
about  women ;  if,  as  a  critic  of  English 
fiction,  he  maintains  that,  outside  of 
poetry,  English  genius  has  accom- 
plished 'little  or  nothing'  in  narrative 
because  it  has  been  conditioned  by  the 
'subaltern'  mind,  which  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  has  yielded  to  popular 
clamor  and  to  the  individual  necessity 
of  making  money,  in  which  analysis 
he  introduces  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  as  a 
buffeting  basis.  He  and  Mr.  Gosse  are 
alone,  and  they  deal  with  their  art 
with  absolute  seriousness. 


Mr.  Gosse  suggests,  Mr.  Moore 
projects.  George  Eliot,  they  agree, 
was. a  trivial  writer,  like  Stevenson, 
who  'merely  wrote  a  succession  of 
incidents,'  like  Fielding,  who  created 
the  drawing-room  novel,  but  unlike 
Sterne,  who  consequently  has  come 
down  to  us  unchanged,  for  his  subject 
was  mankind,  and  he,  like  Mr.  George 
Moore,  an  Irishman.  And  this  is  the 
ground  of  Mr.  George  Moore's  inquiry . 
His  charge  is  that  the  English  novel  is, 
and  has  been  from  its  birth,  concerned 
with  the  surface  of  life  rather  than 
with  the  depths,  and  that  is  no  doubt 
the  reason  why  the  Brontes  have 
retained  their  vitality  to-day,  when 
Lytton  and  Disraeli,  Scott  and  Thack- 
eray, and  the  late  Victorians  can  no 
longer  hold  us,  because  the  Brontes, 
who  were  lonely  parsonage  girls,  could 
only  write  about  life  in  its  essentials, 
like  Borrow,  like  Balzac  and  the 
Russians,  like  Strindberg,  who,  by  the 
way,  neither  Mr.  Moore  nor  Mr.  Gosse 
mentions. 

Later  on  an  American  interviewer 
appears,  and  Mr.  Moore  explains  that 
literature  rarely  influences  conduct, 
because  'life  is  but  influences,'  whereas 
the  appeal  of  literature  is  intel- 
lectual. Thus  morality  is  geographical 
in  its  standards,  and  a  Japanese  who 
is  horrified  in  a  London  ball-room  is 
astonished  at  the  squeamishness  of  an 
Englishman  who  objects  to  the  Japa- 
nese co-sex  bath,  and  even  in  Bowdleri- 
zation  there  is  no  agreement  among  the 
emendators  themselves.  Mr.  George 
Moore  touches  bottom  here.  His 
exposure  of  the  unreality  of  English 
fiction  is  just,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  see  that  it  is  the  result  of  our 
political  genius,  or  pulpit  mind  that 
produced  Bunyan  and  Cromwell,  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  conversa- 
tionalists but  teachers  and  preachers, 
whose  escape  is  poetry;  who,  more- 
over,  have   been   signally  free  from 
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oppression,  political  or  social,  so 
that  comfort  and  decorum  have  been 
our  artists'  model,  whereas  in  Russia 
and  Ireland  pressure  has  produced 
inspiration. 

It  is  the  artist  sense  that  endears 
him  to  Kipling,  *who  possesses  the 
ink-pot,'  to  Turgeniev,  the  supreme 
master  of  tale-telling,  to  Dickens,  who 
was  essentially  the  England  of  horses 
and  the  genteel  hypocrisy  of  insularity, 
to  Corot  and  Manet,  to  Rembrandt 
and  Fromentin,  to  Wagner  and  Whis- 
tler; and,  somewhat  paradoxically, 
because  of  his  superb  technique,  to 
Pater,  who,  as  he  himself  declares,  was 
behind  his  mask  'impotent  in  life.* 

To  George  Moore,  Tolstoi  fails  to 
appeal  in  the  same  intense  way,  and 
the  reason  is  atmosphere.  Tolstoi — 
like  the  Englishman — was  a  teacher 
and  preacher;  his  purpose  was  not  art 
but  life;  and  in  impugning  his  artistic 
sincerity  Mr.  Moore,  with  his  aesthetic 
intensity,  misses  the  message  of  the 
reformer.  It  is  here  that  the  Irish 
genius  falls  short.  A  message  is  tire- 
some; it  interferes  with  the  boniment 
of  art  form  it  would  teach:  it  would 
be  politically  sane.  Mr.  George  Moore 
abhors  politics,  and  Tolstoi  is  to  him 
perilously  akin  to  the  agitator.  The 
point  is  fascinating  because  Mr. 
Moore's  protestation  is  based  upon 
sincerity,  and  the  shaft  of  his  criticism 
is  aimed  at  this  concessive  failing  in 
English  literature,  in  that  it  ignores 
sex,  the  reason,  meaning,  and  psy- 
chology of  the  depths  of  life,  which 
Tolstoi  most  wonderfully  treated  in 
Fathers  and  Sons  and  Pater  in  his 
ivory  tower  did  not,  and  indeed  could 
not  on  Mr.  Moore's  own  showing  and 
Pater's  tacit  admission  to  Mr.  Moore, 
when  just  before  dinner  he  even  aston- 
ished Pater  with  the  imputation. 

LJCow  we  have  been  a  remarkably 
><»ntented  people.  The  Victorian  writ- 
/  ers  grew  up  with  our  imperial  and  in- 
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dustrial  wealth,  and  as  men  did  not 
then  write  for  the  masses,  and  the 
classes  formed  quite  a  specific  isolation 
among  themselves,  their  subject-mat- 
ter more  or  less  had  to  be  the  con- 
ventions, just  as  Punch  in  the  old 
days  was  little  more  than  an  equestrian 
class  paper.  Writers  shunned  analysis, 
psychology,  the  depths,  because  the 
'gentleman'  of  insular  England,  who 
was  the  sole  buyer  of  books,  hated 
criticism;  he  hunted,  drank  port,  or 
wore  a  silk  hat. 

Great  art  (Mr.  Moore  will  recall  the 
lines  of  Goetlie)  springs  from  tears, 
not  from  fox  hunting.  Our  fiction 
is  superficial  because  insular  England 
was  so  contented,  so  rich,  too  pleased 
with  itself  to  suffer  criticism;  con- 
sequently our  fiction  was  imcritical 
and  unsexed  till  well  into  the  'eighties, 
when  Ge^yg^JJifisjug^first  wrote  hon- 
estly aTOut  the  squalor  and  poverty  of 
London,  and  was  hated  for  his  serious- 
ness accordingly.  Our  fiction  is  seen 
to  be  ephemeral  to-day  because  our 
national  attitude  can  no  longer  be  self-- 
deception; Bernard  Shaw  unhorsed 
the  'gentleman,'  and  to-day  women 
have  entered  the  field.  For  the  first 
time  in  this  country  sex  is  now 
recognized  (Dickens  never  touched  it). 
Women  arc  seeing  to  that.  We  admit 
sex  and  even  sex  analysis  in  fiction 
to-day  (read  D.  H.  Lawrence).  But 
Byron  had  to  leave  the  country  for 
a  kiss,  and  Thackeray  funked  his 
Becky.  The  war  has  bayoneted  Mrs. 
Grundy,  and  for  Mr.  Moore  to  with- 
draw in  the  full  blast  of  the  jazz  era 
does  seem  rather  an  Irish  *  sentimental 
journey'  backwards  to  Uncle  Toby. 

Thus  Mr.  Moore  with  his  colloquial 
genius  sees  the  psyche  of  humanity, 
not  the  individual  of  the  passing  show, 
which  was  the  sense  Gissing  and  James 
introduced  into  our  fiction.  Therefore, 
to  him  Turgeniev  —  the  'Scythian 
artist' —  is  supreme,  Tolstoi  rather  a 
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bungler.  He  takes  the  English  gentle- 
man's view  of  Tolstoi  —  a  bit  of  a 
nuisance.  *  Get  back  to  art,'  Turgeniev 
writes  on  his  deathbed  to  Tolstoi;  for 
Turgeniev  was  no  teacher  or  reformer 
and  saw  little  hope.  Nor  can  Mr. 
Moore,  who  can  discern  no  outlet  for 
art  in  the  future  until  the  era  of 
mobility  has  passed  and  once  more 
men  take  to  potters'  clay  and  the  cult 
of  beauty  returns  to  them.  So  he 
leaves  Mr.  Gosse  to  his  young  poets, 
and  the  American  interviewer  to  his 
perturbations.  'The  smart  hound 
gives  tongue  at  all  kinds  of  game; 
an  utterly  undependable  cur:  at  this 
very  moment  he  is  baying  in  the 
coverts.  At  what?  Rabbit,  hare,  or 
fox?  "Hark  to Priapus! "  cries Mudie. 
'*At  him,  Libertina!"  shouts  Smith. 
A  mixed  pack.' 

'T  is  a  pity  Mr.  George  Moore  has 
not  widened  his  circle  to  at  least  five 
thousand  readers,  for  Avowals  is  ad- 
mirably just  in  its  estimates  and 
valuations,  and  a  very  spate  of  beauti- 
ful prose  writing.  He  is  the  Anatole 
France  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 
His  genius  is  Pat,  the  Irish  peasant, 
and  —  his  pig.  With  him  we  are  on 
earth,  among  the  realities  upon  which 
he  sprays  the  mountain  dew  of  his 
race.  To  us  and  even  to  civilization 
Avowals  is  a  message.  It  is  to  fight 
against  the  darkness  which,  as  Shake- 
speare said,  is  the  'buricr  of  the  dead,* 
and  to  invoke  the  light  of  truth  and 
sincerity.  So  long  as  England  has  her 
poet,  she  will  endure.  Our  danger  will 
come  only  when  in  these  islands  no 
man  any  longer  has  time  enough  to 
read,  and  so  no  man  any  longer  is  rich 
enough  to  think. 
k./Mr.  George  Moore  abdicates  —  for 
liis  cause.  He  has  made  his  bow.  As 
he  says,  for  eight  hundred  years  there 
was  no  art;  we  may  be  entering  upon 
another  such  period  of  stagnation.    In 
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a  true  sense  the  modem  poet  is  the 
scientist.  Wireless,  radiimi,  the  sub- 
marine, .the  aeroplane  —  this  is  the 
poetry  of  modem  life  in  a  world  that 
takes  everything  for  granted. 

Mr.  Moore  may  be  right  in  his  con- 
tention that  the  formula  whereby  we 
have  known  art  for  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years  will  not  return,  which  was 
what  Whistler  also  said:  'The  history 
of  art  is  complete.' 

Such  is  George  Moore's  lament.  The 
story  of  the  beautiful  is  written.  We 
have  to  await  the  coming  of  a  new 
goddess.  Has  he  forgotten  women? 
It  is  they  who  are  writing  to-day, 
protSng,  groping,  imraveling;  they 
surely  will  have  a  message  and  from 
the  depths,  for  women  are  always  in 
and  of  the  essentials,  and  it  was  no 
woman  who  wrote  Peter  Pan.  Their 
fairies  are  of  this  world.  In  this, 
their  sex  epoch,  they  will  probably 
revolutionize  the  whole  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  fiction,  even  as  Jane  Austen 
and,  notably,  the  Bronte  girls  began 
to  do,  with  the  introduction  of  passion. 
If  George  Moore  is  pessimistic,  nous 
autres  are  not,  even  though  the  modem 
equation  ofShelley  be  the  air-boy.  And 
at  the  very  end  Mr.  Moore  himself  is 
optimistic,  and  clearly  he  intends  to 
enjoy  himself  in  his  dugout,  writing 
about  the  Troubadours  and  the  love 
torments  of  H^loise  and  Abelard,  a 
copy  of  which  all  who  love  literature 
will  do  well  to  subscribe  for  now,  or 
maybe  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  it 
when  it  does  appear  and  'high  life' 
is  fighting  for  a  book  which,  seeing  that 
the  period  is  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
subject  love,  should  indeed  provide 
the  author  with  matter  conducive  to 
his  austerity  in  art  and  catholicity  of 
treatment.  Thus  Mr.  George  Moore 
goes  on  with  his  select  company  to  im- 
mortality, leaving  our  mortality  to 
the  libraries. 


THE  WINDMILL  OF  GRAEVE:  A  STORY 


BY  H.  BAGENAL 


Like  a  good  ship»  the  windmill  of 
Graeve  had  faced  all  winds  and 
weathers  for  two  centuries.  It  stood 
conspicuously  on  the  top  of  a  little 
grassy  knoll,  and  from  a  distance  the 
slender  mill  house  was  scarcely  notice- 
able compared  with  the  huge  sails. 
The  spread  of  the  sai|^  was  nearly  four 
times  the  width  of  the  mill  hous^TiIn 
a  fair  wind  each  blade  could  lift  a  man 
from  the  ground  or  deal  a  blow  cap- 
able of  killing  an  ox.  These  blades 
were  the  pride  of  the  miller:  their 
strong  shafts,  their  delicate  lattice 
framing,  their  red  canvas  sails  showed 
them  to  be  servants  of  the  wind,  beau- 
tiful and  industrious;  but  the  slim 
house  that  held  them  captive  where 
the  miller  used  their  strength  for  his 
own  quiet  ends  was  no  less  excellent 
in  its  own  way  and  had  seen  many  a 
fine  set  of  sails  worn  out  and  replaced. 

The  mill  house  was  built  entirely 
of  timber.  From  eaves  to  skirt  the 
side  walls  were  of  long  vertical  elm 
planks  set  from  the  windward  like 
weatherboards,  so  that  each  plank 
might  protect  the  one  behind  it.  The 
sail  front,  which  of  necessity  faced 
the  wind,  was  covered,  like  the  peaked 
roof,  with  shingles  resembling  a  scale 
armor  of  wood,  and  the  whole  surface 
of  the  mill  in  the  course  of  many 
years  and  many  gales  had  been  blown 
to  a  silver  gray,  th^  color  of  the  wind. 

The  mill  faced  mostly  west  in 
autumn  and  mostly  east  in  spring. 
Hence  it  came  about  that  the  miller, 
who  frequently  went  in  and  out  of  his 
door  on  to  the  wooden  platform  high 
up  on  the  back  of  the  mill,  Uved  mostly 


in  view  of  Ypres  towers  in  the  autumn, 
but  of  the  sainted  Mont  de  Cats  and 
her  sister  hills  in  the  spring.  The  mil- 
ler's name  was  Huibrecht  de  Neerhof. 
The  mill  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
his  family  for  many  generations  — 
generations  of  hardworking,  gentle- 
minded  Flemish  men  and  women, 
united  directly  to  the  rich  soil  they 
•  lived  upon  and  concerned  wholly  with 
the  labor  of  its  fruits. 

But  some  of  the  qualities  which  cen- 
turies before  had  produced  artists  of 
the  first  technique  in  Europe  remained 
still  in  their  blood.  In  the  case  of  the 
present  Huibrecht  there  was  a  pedan- 
tic thoroughness  about  each  of  his 
labors.    In   every  wheel,   bush,   and 
spindle  of  his  mill,  made  and  mended 
by  himself,  there  was  simplicity  of 
design  and  completeness  of  execution. 
There  was  also  the  instinct  for  form 
which  can  evolve  its  own  decoration. 
The  wooden  lever  over  the  flour  chute 
which  Huibrecht  pushed  to  one  side 
with   a   peculiar   unconscious   move- 
ment had  a  handle  carved  like  an  ear 
of  com.   The  newel  post  of  the  steep 
ladder  stair  which  led  up  through  a 
square  hole  into  the  grinding  loft  had 
on  it  a  carved  device  of  two  sheaves 
and    two    sickles,    and    many    other 
similar  forms  caught  the  eye.    Half 
way  to  the  ceiling  on  the  wall  opposite 
the  door  hung  an  oak  panel  carved  in 
low  relief  by  an  old  Neerhof  many 
years  ago,  and  now  pegged  to  the  wall 
with  wooden  pegs.  It  represented  the 
Archangel  Michael  very  high  in  the 
sky,  engaged  in  fanning  with  his  large 
wings  and  turning  all  the  windmills 
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on  earth,  each  standing  on  its  little 
hill,  one  behind  the  other.  Someone 
long  ago  had  gilded  Michael's  wings 
and  painted  the  windmills  red  and 
blue,  but  the  colors  had  faded  now  and 
the  white  flour  dust  had  settled  on 
their  roofs  and  ridges  and  made  them 
look  as  if  snow  had  fallen  upon  them. 

There  was  scarcely  an  event  of 
Huibrecht's  life  that  had  not  left  some 
record  in  the  mill.  In  a  comer  on  a 
nail  hung  his  confirmation  certificate, 
dated  1878,  once  brightly  colored,  now 
mellowed  by  age  and  by  dust.  He  had 
hung  it  on  that  identical  nail,  after  re- 
turning from  church  in  a  very  serious 
frame  of  mind  in  a  new  black  suit 
after  his  first  communion.  But  any- 
one who  entered  from  the  platform 
could  not  fail  to  notice  two  rope 
handles  dangling  just  inside  the  door- 
way, one  carved  like  a  little  man,  the 
other  like  a  little  woman.  They  were 
worn  and  shiny  from  continual  use. 
The  ropes  they  were  fastened  to  came 
through  two  holes  in  the  floor  above 
and  connected  with  the  machinery 
overhead,  and  they  had  frequently 
to  be  pulled  by  the  miller.  He  scarcely 
noticed  them  now,  but  from  time  to 
time  he  remembered  how  they  had 
come  there,  and  smiled  to  himself. 

Many  years  ago  he  had  returned 
with  his  bride  from  the  church  to  the 
mill,  and  showed  her  the  two  little 
figures  he  had  carved  in  honor  of  their 
wedding.  He  remembered  how  Marie, 
then  eighteen  years  old,  and  dressed 
in  a  bride's  dress  of  gray  cashmere 
with  a  lace  collar  and  flounce,  had 
patted  the  two  little  figures  and  made 
them  swing;  how  she  had  laughed  at 
them  and  at  him,  and  how  he  had  put 
his  arms  round  her  pretty  shoulders. 

Huibrecht  and  Marie  had  led  a 
merry  life  for  the  first  few  months 
after  marriage  while  the  old  miller  and 
his  wife  retained  their  health.  The  old 
couple  abated  no  part  of  their  labor 


on  the  mill,  the  house,  and  the  vege- 
table field,  and  the  yoimg  couple 
worked  pretty  much  when  it  pleased 
them,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the 
mill.  Marie  had  always  been  devoted 
to  the  mill  since  childhood,  when  she 
and  Huibrecht  and  the  Van  Doom 
children  had  played  'up  a  step  higher 
and  down  a  step  lower'  on  the  mill 
ladder.  This  working  honeymoon  was 
the  only  holiday  period  they  had  in 
their  lives.  For  when  old  Madame 
Neerhof  died,  Marie's  games  had  to 
cease,  and  the  two  could  no  longer  go 
together  into  Poperinghe  on  a  week- 
day. Marie  settled  down  without 
cotf^laint  to  the  hard  life  of  a  Flemish 
countrywoman.  The  knowledge  and 
competence  for  it  were  in  her  blood. 
It  was  an  equal  inherited  wisdom  that 
had  made  her  play  in  her  season  of 
liberty  and  that  now  made  her  work. 

But  a  week  after  old  Madame  Neer- 
hofs  funeral,  Huibrecht's  father  had  a 
paralytic  stroke  on  the  threshold  of 
the  house  and  was  laid  on  the  yellow 
bed  that  had  seen  so  many  deaths  and 
births.  He  was  sent  away  to  the 
hospice  civil  at  Ypres.  This  was  on  the 
advice  of  M.  Meraing  the  doctor,  who 
talked  a  great  deal  to  Huibrecht  and 
threw  glances  charged  with  meaning 
at  Marie,  as  he  sipped  a  glass  of  tisane. 
'He  may  die  or  recover  as  God  wills,' 
said  M.  Meraing;  'but  in  any  case  the 
funerals  can  be  voluntarily  arranged 
for,  and  in  all  cases  are  very  correct 
and  impressive.' 

The  whole  of  the  work  of  the  mill 
now  fell  upon  Huibrecht  and  Marie. 
Marie  knew  all  the  routine  of  the  house 
and  of  the  vegetable  field.  She  threw 
her  young  strength  into  it,  and  many 
an  hour  was  spent  under  the  gray 
wide  sky  planting  or  picking  over  the 
brown  soil,  with  the  spires  of  Poper- 
inghe always  waiting  for  her  beyond 
the  flat  fields  when  she  should  raise 
her  head. 
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But  in  the  mill  the  new  regime  was 
more  difficult.    A  Flemish  miller  has 
to  be  weatherwise  as  a  sailor.  In  the 
early  months  of  the  year  his  red  sails 
and  the  skies  beyond  them  live  con- 
stantly in  his  mind.   He  must  at  all 
seasons  work  at  unforeseen  hours  of 
daylight  or  dark  and  be  content  to 
sleep  when  his  sacks  are  full  or  the 
wind  has  dropped.  Marie  often  sat  up 
with  her  husband  at  night.    In  the 
summer  of  1896  there  came  a  week  of 
hot  moist  days  with  breezes  at  night. 
Huibrecht  slept  a  few  hours  in  the  day- 
time and  worked  at  night  in  company 
with  Marie.  Marie  dozed  at  intervals 
upon  a  couch  formed  of  empty  sacks, 
with  the  gray  cat  Porpor  beside  her, 
who  spent  every  night  in  the  mill  on 
guard  against  mice.  Porpor  could  hear 
a  mouse  even  in  a  storm.    On  these 
summer  nights  the  soft  breath  of  the 
earth  rose  up  to  them  and  mingled  with 
the  rich  warm  odor  of  crushed  wheat. 
Marie  from  her  couch  could  see  noth- 
ing outside  but  stars  framed  in  the 
wooden  door,  and  in  her  own  little 
planet  lit  by  a  lantern  on  a  nail,  her 
husband's  shadow  went  to  and  fro  on 
the  walls. 

Sometimes  the  wind  dropped  and 
they  would  go  out  on  to  the  platform 
to  cool  themselves.  One  night  during 
a  lull  Marie  said,  'I  am  going  over  to 
the  house  to  see  after  the  pot-au-feu 
and  to  melt  some  butter  for  the  young 
beans.'  She  went  down  the  long  lad- 
der into  the  darkness,  and  Huibrecht 
had  put  one  foot  within  the  door 
wh^i  he  heard  a  little  cry  from  below. 
He  found  Marie  on  the  bottom  step 
of  the  ladder,  holding  tightly  to  the 
rail  with  clasped  hands  and  pressing 
her  forehead  down  upon  her  hands. 
He  heard  her  say  she  felt  faint,  and 
immediately  lifting  her  in  his  arms,  he 
carried  her  across  the  bye  road  into 
the  house,  leaving  his  sails  unreefed. 
She  told  him  she  was  with  child. 


Huibrecht  spat  into  the  hearth  and 
at  the  same  time  his  skilled  ear  recog- 
nized the  lisp  of  the  wind  rising  again. 
His  sails  were  moving.  He  allowed  six 
minutes  for  the  sack  open  under  the 
flour  chute  to  fill,  and  lighting  a  small 
lamp  he  filled  a  china  bowl  from  the 
pot-au-feu  and  took  it  into  Marie's 
room.  But  he  found  her  asleep.  He 
returned  to  the  mill  in  time  to  tie  the 
mouth  of  a  full  sack  of  flour — *the 
seventh  sack,'  he  whispered.  Then  he 
fell  on  his  knees  and  thanked  St. 
Michael  that  Marie  had  fainted  on  the 
bottom  step  of  the  ladder  and  not  at 
the  top. 

All  next  day  Huibrecht,  outwardly 
impassive  though  inward  1}^  profoundly 
stirred,  kept  saying  to  himself,  'When 
I  see  her  presently  I  will  tell  her  all  I 
feel,'  or,  'when  I  am  next  in  the  room 
I  will  say  to  her,  "Marie,  I  thank  you." ' 
But  alas!  he  could  never  find  words. 
When  he  encoimtered  her  soft  brown 
eyes  with  the  arched  brows  and  saw 
the  dark  hair  on  the  pillow,  he  could 
do  nothing  but  stare  grimly  and  kindly, 
or  rub  his  hands  together  and  swallow 
several  times.  He  sufi'ered  from  being 
thus  inarticulate  when  neighbors  were 
voluble  in  their  compUments  and  good- 
will. Next  week  Father  Dalmate,  who 
for  many  years  had  absolved  Hui- 
brecht from  a  round  of  very  innocent 
sins,  was  surprised  to  hear  him  whisper 
that  he  had  been  imkind  to  his  wife. 
He  meant  by  that  that  he  had  failed 
to  express  love  and  gratitude  toward 
her. 

Marie  bore  a  male  child  on  the  Eve 
of  St.  Luke.  He  was  called  Huibrecht 
like  all  the  other  Neerhofs  and  was  an 
extremely  happy  child.  The  event  re- 
ceded gradually  into  the  peaceful  past 
of  Marie's  life,  leaving  an  impression 
of  clear  weather  and  good  omen. 
Little  Huibrecht  was  dressed  at  an 
early  age  in  a  pair  of  wide  blue  knick- 
ers that  buttoned  over  his  shoulders 
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aud  he  wore  little  red  socks  and  tiny 
shoes  with  wooden  soles.  The  miller, 
emerging  on  his  platform  high  above 
the  hop  poles,  would  glance  at  the 
sky  from  habit,  and  would  not  miss 
the  form  of  the  most  distant  clouds. 

His  eye  would  thai  travel  from  the 
horizon  across  the  low  contours  of  the 
land,  and  the  movement  of  the  lines 
of  poplars  in  the  wind,  the  obscurity 
or  distinctness  of  a  group  of  pollarded 
elms  cathedral-shaped  in  the  east,  or 
the  light  on  the  roofs  of  Beninghelst, 
were  imconsciously  noted  by  him. 
But  near  at  hand  he  would  also  discern 
his  son,  a  very  small  blue  spot  among 
the  cabbage  plants.  The  mill  soon  at- 
tracted the  child  to  its  foot.  He  was 
too  small  to  climb  the  ladder  and 
could  only  sit  on  the  first  rung  or  on 
the  top  of  the  grassy  knoll,  always 
looking  upward.  He  played  for  hours 
among  the  sacks  of  wheat  that  stood 
waiting  in  family  groups  at  the  foot  of 
the  mill.  Porpor  the  cat  would  come 
down  the  ladder  in  a  leisurely  way, 
watching  the  pigeons,  and  would  sit  on 
a  sack  washing  himself. 

The  miller  with  a  grave  face  stood 
on  the  platform  above,  and  shouted  at 
intervals  to  a  strong  man  who  lifted 
the  sacks  one  by  one  and  tied  them  to 
the  end  of  a  rope.  The  sack  swung 
clear  of  the  ground  and  went  up 
and  up  against  the  sky  while  the 
child  stood  open-mouthed  looking  after 
it.  When  Porpor  was  disturbed,  he 
jumped  from  one  sack  on  to  another; 
and  the  sacks  grew  fewer  and  fewer 
imtil  there  was  only  one  left.  Then 
that  too  swung  up  into  the  sky  and 
the  grassy  knoll  was  left  bare. 

While  little  Huibrecht  played  among 
the  sacks  the  big  sails  of  the  mill  made 
a  terribly  noisy  bustle  at  the  other  side 
of  the  hill.  A  path  ran  round  the  hill 
printed  all  over  with  heavy  foot- 
marks. These  footmarks  were  caused 
by  his  father  and  mother  when  they 


strained  their  weight  against  the  arm 
of  the  mill  in  order  to  revolve  it. 
Sometimes  he  would  creep  round  this 
path  until  he  could  see  the  ends  of  the 
red  sails  come  down  in  turn  out  of  the 
sky  and  could  hear  the  noise  each  sail 
made  as  it  passed:  'Swish  hunk  — 
Swish  himk,'  and  could  feel  the  clean 
wind  pressing  against  his  face. 

One  day  little  Huibrecht  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  very  tall  strong-looking 
woman,  whom  he  did  not  know,  come 
up  to  him  and  tell  him  he  must  come 
in  to  his  dinner. 

Why  had  his  mother  not  come  to 
fetch  him? 

The  tall,  strong  woman  carried  him 
across  the  road  and  into  the  house  par- 
lor which  seemed  full  of  people.  He 
looked  round  for  his  mother  and  ran 
into  the  next  room  where  Marie  lay 
on  the  yellow  bed.  The  child  asked 
a  few  shrill  questions,  but  very  soon 
the  tall,  strong  woman,  by  name 
Aunt  Van  Doom,  came  and  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  led  him  back  into 
the  parlor  where  his  dinner  waited 
him.  When  he  was  placed  on  his  chair 
he  swung  his  legs  and  began  eating 
potatoes  mashed  in  milk  out  of  a  blue 
bowl.  At  the  stove  sat  a  very  old  man 
warming  himself.  Aunt  Van  Doom 
explained  to  the  child  that  this  was 
his  grandfather  who  had  come  back 
from  the  hospice  civil  at  Ypres  where 
he  had  made  a  wonderful  recovery  but 
where  all  his  clothes  had  been  worn 
into  holes,  and  where  the  nuns  had 
made  poor  attempts  at  darning  them. 

Aunt  Van  Doom  lived  in  the  Rue 
au  Beurre  in  Ypres  in  a  twelve-roomed 
house  with  stepped  gables.  She  had 
come  over  to  help  Marie  in  her  second 
confinement,  and  had  brought  with 
her  Grandfather  Neerhof  and  the  sage 
femme  who  had  attended  Marie  before. 
Now  she  stood  at  the  stove,  one  hand 
on  her  hip  and  the  other  grasping  a 
large  wooden  stirrer  and  prepared  to 
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rule  the  household  kindly  but  strictly. 
She  glanced  at  little  Huibrecht  and 
her  glance  made  him  remember  the 
next  spoonful.  She  told  him  he  would 
soon  have  a  little  sister.  The  child 
stared  at  her  and  then  pointed  with 
his  hand  toward  the  old  man. at  the 
stove  and  said  suddenly,  'What  does 
he  do?'  Aunt  Van  Doom  gently  re- 
strained his  arm  and  said,  'He  does 
nothing  now,  dear.' 

This  was,  indeed,  the  truth.  Old 
Neerhof  had  recovered,  but  was  so 
aged  that  he  could  only  sit  at  the 
stove  all  day  and  play  with  bits  of 
coke.  He  did  nothing  and  said  very 
little,  and  no  one  ever  knew  what 
thoughts  passed  through  his  mind. 
Sometimes  as  he  dozed  he  would  say 
tilings  in  his  sleep  and  was  once  heard 
to  say,  'Who  profits  by  the  wind  robs 
no  man.' 

The  women  who  heard  him  were 
startled  and  sought  for  a  meaning. 
But  his  son  the  miller  knew  that  these 
were  the  words  carved  high  up  on  the 
roof-tree  of  the  mill  under  a  date  1704, 
seldom  seen  by  anyone.  The  old  man 
had  mended  the  roof  of  the  mill  forty 
years  before.  He  must  have  dis* 
covered  the  words  at  the  date  of  the 
repair,  but  he  had  never  spoken  about 
them  or  quoted  them  before. 

Two  days  after  Aunt  Van  Doom's 
arrival  little  Huibrecht  had  become 
quite  reconciled  to  her.  One  evening 
she  undressed  him  before  the  stove  and 
then  carried  him  into  the  next  room  to 
say  his  prayers  to  his  mother,  while 
she  was  folding  up  his  clothes  neatly. 
The  equinox  winds  had  begun  and  a 
loud  noise  could  be  heard  outside.  The 
miller  was  absent  In  his  mill. 

Little  Huibrecht  was  put  down  on 
the  yellow  bed  and  his  mother  took 
him.  He  leaned  his  head  against,  her 
soft  smock  and  began  to  repeat,  after 
her,  words  he  did  not  understand. 
From  his  comfortable  position  he  could 


see  across  to  where  the  sagefemme  was 
drawing  the  curtains.  ^  Pater  nosier 
qui  es  in  cwlis  sanctificetur  nomen  tuum,' 
said  his  mother.  'Sanctificetur  nonien 
tuunij*  repeated  Huibrecht.  The  sage 
femme  was  taking  a  large  oil  lamp  and 
hanging  it  on  a  chain  from  the  ceiling. 
*Adveniai  regnum  tuum^'  said  his 
mother,  'Fiat  voluntas  tua  sicut  in  ccelo 
et  in  terra,^  Huibrecht  could  see  be- 
tween the  curtains  the  drops  of  rain 
on  the  other  side  of  the  window-pane 
pearly  white  against  the  darkness.  '  In 
calo  et  in  ierra^  he  repeated ,  and  Marie's 
voice  continued,  'Panem  nostrum  quo~ 
tidianum  da  nobis  hodie.^  'Hodie^' 
what  a  funny  word!  thought  Hui- 
brecht, and  for  some  reason  he  no- 
ticed the  angular  profile  of  the  sage 
femme  against  the  lamp  in  a  way  that 
he  never  forgot.  The  lamp  on  its 
chain  swung  slightly  and  he  followed 
it  with  his  eyes.  The  sage  femme  was 
now  bringing  in  a  bath.  He  could  hear 
the  noise  as  she  bumped  its  side  against 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  swinging 
lamp  made  him  feel  sleepy.  He  felt 
his  mother  squeeze  him  tightly  and  say 
with  a  kind  of  gasp, '  Sed  libera  nos  a 
malo.'  Then  someone  lifted  him  up  out 
of  her  arms  and  he  fell  asleep. 

Madame  Van  Doom  was  right, 
Marie's  second  child  was  a  girl.  A  few 
hours  later  it  was  bom.  Grandfather 
Neerhof  stumbled  into  the  room  and 
stood  muttering  beside  the  yellow  bed. 
They  put  the  baby  into  his  old  dirty 
hands  for  a  moment.  The  sage  femme 
talked  at  the  top  of  her  voice  while 
she  poured  water  into  the  bath.  'Let 
le  grand  see  the  naked  child,'  said  she, 
'and  then  no  one  will  dare  to  ask 
questions  afterwards!'  Marie  felt  too 
weak  to  say  anything.  Watching  the 
gently  swinging  lamp,  she  wondered 
how  long  it  would  take  before  they  put 
the  baby  back  into  her  arms.  The 
wind  outside  had  risen  to  a  gale  and 
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from  habit  she  thought  apprehensively 
of  the  mill.  The  rain  pattered  angrily 
against  the  tightly  shut  windows.  The 
sage  femme  talked  a  great  deal  about 
Marie's  last  confinement  three  years 
ago,  when  everything  had  been  kind 
and  propitious  and  compared  it  with 
this  one.  She  rubbed  and  slapped  the 
child  and  began  to  speak  of  her  rela- 
tions in  Bruxelles  who  had  been  stay- 
ing with  her.  Marie  on  her  -  3d  heard 
of  the  great  things  that  were  going  on 
in  the  world :  of  how  old  King  Leopold 
was  suffering  from  la  grippe,  of  the  first 
automobile  that  went  from  Paris  to 
Bruxelles,  of  a  new  recipe  for  cassis, 
and  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  English. 
*Only  think,'  said  the  sage  femme,  *of 
going  days  and  nights  without  any- 
thing to  eat  and  then  being  killed  by  a 
bullet  that  has  been  first  through 
another  man.' 

This  remark  provoked  a  painful 
thought  in  Marie's  mind.  The  voice 
of  the  sage  femme  mingled  gradually 
with  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
and  Marie  sank  into  a  reverie  of  her 
own. 

The  pains  were  over  and  time  was 
over  too.  She  felt  so  weak  that  she 
seemed  to  lie  with  hollow  spaces 
around  and  beneath  her.  It  was  true 
that  this  birth  was  quite  different  from 
the  last.  She  thought  of  the  warm,  fine 
weather  three  years  ago.  It  was  as  if 
the  summer  had  lingered  on  that 
occasion  for  her  benefit,  for  here  and 
for  little  Huibrecht's. 

She  recalled  the  christening  at  the 
church  in  Poperinghe  and  the  drive 
thither  still  in  sunshine  in  the  company 
of  her  husband,  of  Aunt  Van  Doom, 
and  of  Madame  Delestrez,  her  hus- 
band's kinswoman,  all  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  clothes.  She  had  felt  very 
proud  of  herself,  and  was  glad  that 
there  were  so  many  persons  at  the 
doors   of   the   estaminets   along   the 


Poperinghe  road.  She  knew  that  heads 
were  turned  and  that  people  asked 
each  other  why  the  Neerhof  family 
were  driving  into  Poperinghe  on  a 
week  dav  in  their  best  clothes  ac- 
companied  by  relations.  Their  prog- 
ress along  the  road,  the  compliments 
of  Madame  Delestrez,  the  ceremony 
in  church  in  which  she  bore  the  leading 
part,  the  signing  of  the  registration 
book  and  the  christening  cake  with 
white  icing  at  the  evening  meal,  the 
whole  little  stir  she  had  made  in  the 
world  had  then  seemed  to  her  the 
natural  and  suflicient  reward  for  the 
pains  and  sorrow  of  bearing  of  a  child. 

But  now  there  was  a  change.  For 
some  reason  Marie  knew  there  could 
no  longer  be  a  feeling  of  reward,  and 
only  a  very  little  pride.  The  new  child 
was  of  the  sex  often  despised  when 
newly  bom,  but  Marie  did  not  despise 
her  daughter.  She  was  to  be  called 
Martine.  Marie  remembered  she  had 
made  plans  for  the  future  for  her  first- 
bom,  but  she  felt  there  was  no  need 
to  make  plans  for  Martine  who  had 
come  riding  the  wind.  A  feeling  of 
intense  curiosity  and  intense  anxiety 
seized  her.  A  noisy  gust  rattled  the 
windows  rail  outside  was  violence.  But 
the  two  children  were  asleep,  one  in  her 
arms  and  one  in  a  box  cot  beside  the 
bed.  Opening  her  eyes  she  saw  that 
her  husband,  who  had  been  sitting  on 
a  chair  beside  her,  had  simk  his  head 
down  on  his  arms.  She  saw  him  peace- 
fully silhouetted.  Everyone  was  asleep 
and  fearless  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
storm. 

She  alone  moved  her  mind  restlessly 
round  the  circle  of  himian  creatures 
she  loved. 

The  sense  of  anxiety  increased.  She 
heard  in  her  dreams  the  sage  femme 
again  talking  of  the  great  and  terrible 
world.  A  figure  arose  out  of  her  words 
who  drove  all  comfortable  familiar 
things  out  of  life  and  held  out  menacing 
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aims  toward  her.  No,  not  toward  her, 
but  toward  her  children.  She  was  to 
die,  to  be  extinguished  and  forgotten, 
and  her  children  (and  she  thought  of 
her  husband  as  one  of  them)  were  to 
be  in  great  and  continual  danger.  She 
emerged  from  her  dreams  and  saw  the 
appalling  fact  clearly  and  suddenly, 
and  as  though  revealed  to  her  by  mis- 
take. She  rebelled  against  it,  and  her 
mind  fluttered  round  its  poor  orbit  of 
knowledge.  She  would  not  have  it  as 
the  fact  showed.  She  would  have  it 
otherwise.  If  Marie  had  had  the  power 
she  would  then  have  arranged  heaven 
and  hell  to  serve  her  maternal  instinct. 
But  she  had  not  the  power. 

She  came  in  time  to  think  of  her  re- 
ligion. Why  had  she  not  thought  of  it 
before?  She  saw  all  the  images  she 
knew  so  well  —  images  of  life,  hope, 
suffering,  and  comfort.  She  thought  of 
the  High  Altar  in  the  church  at  Poper- 
inghe;  of  the  priest's  back  with  the 
colored  vestments  rumpled  round  the 
neck.  She  thought  of  the  picture  of 
St.  Veronica,  the  woman  who  was  kind 
to  Jesus,  of  the  Calvary  at  the  cross- 
roads, and  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  candles  burning  before  it. 
She  looked  at  them  all  with  grateful 
and  sorrowful  eyes;  they  were  so  an- 
cient, so  familiar,  so  beloved.  They 
were  only  comforts,  but  she  did  not 
despise  them.  How  good  of  God  and 
the  holy  angels  to  recognize  her  need 
of  comfort!  No  one  would  recognize 
it  who  had  not  also  suffered,  who  had 
not  borne  a  child  and  relinquished  a 
child.  What  must  not  Marv  the 
Mother  of  God  have  suffered!  She 
passed  by  all  the  images  in  turn,  but 
before  the  Madonna  she  lingered,  and 
nodded  to  her  in  a  friendly  way. 

Then  she  slept.  Marie  did  not  die 
that  night.  She  had,  indeed,  five  more 
years  to  live. 

In  the  dawn  Huibrecht  the  miller 
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woke  and  raised  his  head  from  his 
wife's  bed.  He  glanced  at  his  wife 
and  she  woke  under  his  glance.  He 
went  out  to  the  mill. 

But  Marie  followed  his  familiar  way 
in  spirit.  She  seemed  to  mingle  with 
the  white  wind,  to  eddy  with  it,  and 
to  rest  her  breast  upon  it.  Far  below 
she  saw  Huibrecht  strain  his  weight 
against  the  arm  o/the  mill  and  slowly 
swing  the  sail-face  into  the  wind.  The 
whole  mill  house  was  trembling  like 
an  instrument  of  music  tuned  and  ex- 
pectant. Huibrecht  ran  up  the  lad- 
der and  released  the  brakes:  the  sails 
scarcely  unreefed  turned  and  increased 
in  speed.  Inside  the  mill  the  wind  sent 
eddies  of  flour  across  the  floor,  and  the 
white-powdered  walls  and  floor  gave 
back  the  early  morning  light.  Soon  the 
whole  mill  house  vibrated  to  a  great 
roar,  within  which  could  be  heard  and 
felt  the  gigantic  beat  of  the  sails. 

Marie  saw  Huibrecht  lift  his  head 
and  listen.  He  was  searching  ever) 
sound  in  the  mill  with  trained  ear  to 
detect  if  all  was  true  and  capable  of 
the  strain.  Then  with  sleepy  strength 
he  wielded  his  heavy  sacks  of  wheat 
and  emptied  them  one  by  one  into  the 
receiving  bin.  He  descended  to  the 
mouth  of  the  chute  and  the  creamy 
flour  began  to  pour. 

The  man  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
old  and  beautiful  machine  and  ruled  it 
with  his  brain  and  hand.  Sometimes 
the  whole  building  s\\^ayed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  wind ;  and  always  a  finely 
balanced  rhythm,  persistent  and  in- 
tense, filled  the  senses  with  the  con- 
viction of  unanswerable  life,  infinitely 
powerful  and  infinitely  restrained. 

But  to  Marie's  spirit  the  experience 
was  one  of  freedom.  Then  a  move- 
ment recalled  her.  It  was  Martine, 
the  new  baby,  pushing  at  her  breast. 

For  a  moment  Marie  had  forgotten 
her  children. 
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ON  BEING  A  VAGABOND 

BY   E.   D.  NEWTON 

A  VAGABOND !  The  rolling  stone  was 
a  vagabond.  It  gathered  no  moss. 
Vagabonds  don't.  They  gather  no 
mental  moss  anyhow,  for  that  is  a 
sign  of  old  age,  and  all  true  vagabonds 
are  young  —  young  enough  to  wonder 
and  dream  daily  the  dreams  that  are 
the  secret  of  all  youth.  It  is  only  when 
the  wondering  image  maker  is  slain 
that  beauty  flies  away  with  youth  on 
her  shoulders,  and  the  vagabond  !s 
world  is  vital,  full  of  the  eager  wonder 
of  the  child. 

And  as  for  the  golden  moss  that 
glitters,  that  also  he  does  not  gather, 
for  it  is  heavy,  and  a  light  load  is  the 
secret  of  easy  walking;  besides,  moon- 
shine is  far  more  lovely  and  it  is  car- 
ried in  the  heart.  So  'with  lavish 
hands  he  scatters  all  that  he  earns  or 
achieves.'  Autumn  does  the  same 
when  she  shakes  the  trees  of  their 
leaves,  and  the  leaf-gold  scuttles  in  her 
wake  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

To  some,  'vagabond'  is  merely  a 
picturesque  term  for  a  tramp.  These 
are  the  blind;  they  do  not  see  the 
sceptre.  These  eat  stewed  mutton, 
done  to  rags,  and  catch  trains,  and 
read  newspapers,  and  do  other  equal- 
ly impossible  things,  such  as  getting 
up  at  the  same  hour  each  morning, 
and  retiring  at  night  with  the  de- 
termined precision  of  penny-in-the- 
slot  machines.  The  stars  to  them  are 
'objects  of  interest';  and  it  is  a  pity 
rather  that  the  moon  cannot  be 
curtained  off  in  a  private  museum, 
it  is  such  a  dead  failure  as  a  lighting 
principle,  and  such  a  confounded 
nuisance  should  a  war  chance  to  be  on. 

A  vagabond  is  not  a  tramp.  There 
are  tramps  and  tramps.  The  tramp 
proper  is  the  man  who  does  what  his 
name  implies  —  he  moves.  He  moves 


from  one  spot  to  another.  In  normal 
times  he  is  on  all  the  great  main  roads, 
moving  from  city  to  city,  from  seaport 
to  inland  town.  He  is  not  a  vagabond; 
he  is  merely  a  traveler,  with  a  sub- 
conscious sense  of  the  sssthetic.  The 
modem  way  of  being  dragged  or  forced 
along  while  sitting  down  is  to  him  a 
remote  undignified  banality.  He  is  a 
biped,  primitive  in  type,  and  prefers 
to  move  with  his  feet. 

Walking  is  so  rare  nowadays  that  it 
is  as  well  to  explain,  perhaps,  that, 
properly  performed.  It  is  a  swinging 
rhythmical  movement  of  the  entire 
body,  and  when  the  walker  is  not  out 
of  anatomical  alignment  owing  to  the 
use  of  heeled  shoes,  the  movements 
are  full  of  quiet  beauty  and  graceful 
poise. 

There  are  tramps  who  are  vagrants. 
These  are  a  second  class,  a  little  more 
seedy-looking,  a  little  more  down-at- 
heel  than  the  other,  and  full  of  choice 
slang  and  bitter-sweet  wit.  They 
make  of  the  road  a  profession.  The 
highway  is  to  them  what  the  wave- 
washed  shore  is  to  the  unmoored  sea- 
weed. It  does  to  drift  along.  If  it  is 
summer,  and  he  feels  inclined,  the 
vagrant  does  a  little  hop-picking  or 
bean-pulling;  and  when  the  weather 
is  wet,  he  lives  in  retirement  in  an 
especially  select  and  choice  workhouse 
until  the  sun  calls  him  out  again. 
He  keeps  a  weather  eye  open  upon 
the  country  magistrate,  and  places  are 
favored  where  that  gentleman  is  not 
unduly  strict. 

But  the  vagrant,  picturesque  and 
appealing  as  he  looks,  washed  in 
with  the  amber  glories  of  an  October 
simset,  is  no  true  vagabond.  Heelings 
too  much  to  bootlaces  and  the  tricky 
trifling  of  the  huckster  for  our  gentle- 
man of  the  roads  and  byways;  for  the 
true  vagabond  is  a  gentleman  in  the 
finest  sense  of  that  much-abused  word. 

Nor  must  the  vagabond  be  con- 
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fused  with  the  Bohemian,  though  in 
heart  and  spirit  they  are  akin.  The 
Bohemian  is  essentially  of  the  town 
and  the  great  city,  but  the  vagabond  is 
not  so  limited:  his  realm  reaches  to 
the  edge  of  the  earth. 

'A  w^andering  idle  fellow/  sniflT  the 
Philistines,  forgetting  how  that  virtu- 
ous sniff  of  theirs  betrays  their  status 
in  the  scullion  hall.  The  would-be 
insult  is  a  compliment  in  disguise, 
a  tacit  appreciation  of  the  poetry  of 
vagabondage.  *A  wandering  idle  fel- 
low'—  the  words  are  eloquent !  There 
is  movement  in  them  and  stillness: 
between  these  two  poles  swing  all  the 
dual  mysteries  of  the  universe. 

The  vagabond  carries  his  soul  about 
with  him  in  the  painstaking  way  that 
a  stockbroker  will  carry  his  imibrella. 
Umbrellas  have  great  qualities.  They 
are  useful  as  props,  they  block  out  the 
sky.  People  think  they  are  useful  to 
keep  off  the  rain.  Never  was  there  a 
greater  delusion.  Umbrellas  like  get- 
ting wet  no  more  than  any  other  prod- 
uct of  civilization.  They  go  out  when 
it  is  fine;  at  other  times  they  see  to  it 
that  they  stop  indoors.  If  you  are  at 
all  observant  you  will  notice  that  an 
umbrella  persists  in  forcing  its  com- 
pany on  you  in  fine  weather;  at  other 
times  it  desists.  When  it  pelts,  the 
artful  minx  has  arranged  to  remain  at 
home.  Damp  and  wretched  yourself, 
she  is  neat  and  dry,  sunning  her 
delicately  pointed  toe  in  your  rack 
stand. 

Umbrellas  are  one  of  the  quaintest 
jokes  man  has  invented  against  him- 
self. It  was  seeing  the  first  man  with 
the  first  umbrella  that  made  the 
Cheshire  cat  grin;  but  then,  the  Che- 
shire cat  was  a  vagabond  himself  and 
saw  the  humor  of  the  thing.  Um- 
brellas, clearly,  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  vagabondage.  One 
would  as  soon  imagine  Canute  guilty 
of  a  top  hat  as  a  vagabond  under  an 


umbrella.  He  takes  shelter,  yes,  under 
a  hedge;  in  natural  caves;  in  holes  in 
the  chalk;  in  hollows  worn  in  rocks, 
like  wild  things:  the  wind  may  chase 
him  at  meal-times  (when  he  undoes  the 
handkerchief  bundle  slung  over  his 
shoulder)  to  the  leeside  of  walls  and 
haystacks,  and  the  tempest  find  him 
lodged  in  old  bams  and  wayside  inns; 
or,  perchance,  accepting  the  hospitality 
of  the  woodcutter's  cottage  in  the 
lonely  forest. 

He  gets  wet.  What  matter?  The 
i^ind  dries  him  with  the  painstaking 
love  of  a  mother.  Your  Philistine 
would  perish  in  agonies  of  cramp,  for 
he  is  one  of  little  faith.  When  our 
vagabond  ought  to  be  dying,  he  is 
vaulting  a  stile  and  going  on  his  way 
whistling  merrily. 

He  is  the  expression  of  the  untam- 
able spirit  of  life.  It  is  a  primal  force, 
this  element  of  vagabondage,  bound 
magically  in  the  hearts  of  all  things 
living. 

Everyone  whom  one  sees  moving 
about  is  not  alive;  some  merely  exist, 
and  many  are  quite  dead.  The 
Philistines,  especially,  are  niunbered 
among  the  dead,  and  they  are  many. 
If  you  caught  a  Philistine  waiting  up 
late  at  night  to  watch  a  cloud  effect 
on  the  moon,  he  would  blush.  No  one 
has  yet  seen  a  Philistine  blush;  he  has 
not  the  grace  to  do  these  things. 

But  the  wind  is  alive  and  the  wind 
is  vagabond,  as  it  winds  the  pulsing 
earth  in  its  wild  mad  hair.  Water,  too, 
is  vagabond.  It  comes,  it  goes,  it  rises, 
and  it  descends,  longing  for  Grod  knows 
what;  beating  upon  the  shore;  restless 
always,  unsatisfied,  dripping  from  the 
edges  of  nebulous  clouds,  lashed  by  the 
wind  across  the  moor  —  two  rovers 
going  hand  in  hand,  parting  again  in 
a  fresh  passion  of  selfhood,  seeking  new 
ways,  hammering  out  yet  new  forms 
for  the  reclothing  of  old  experience. 

All  things  with  wings  are  vagabond 
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—  bees,  wasps,  tawny  moths,  and  but- 
terflies; and  all  things  that  are  not 
bound  —  color  painting  the  evening 
sky,  fragrances,  song  breaking  the 
heart,  the  swift  flame  of  fire. 

And  loves  also,  they  are  vagabond, 
for  they  have  both  wings  to  fly  away 
and  nothing  may  bind  them.  Most 
subtle  of  all,  beautiful  as  the  flowers, 
and  as  elusive,  here  is  a  roving  glory 
that  will  not  be  caged .  It  is  winging  its 
way  ahead  even  as  we  clutch  at  it,  and 
only  torn  and  bleeding  feathers  are  in 
our  hands.  Love,  too,  is  vagabond,  our 
pathetic  little  vagabond. 

The  vagabond  is  everywhere.  Even 
the  trees,  tied  as  they  are  to  their 
own  little  plots,  rove  with  their 
branches  day  and  night,  gathering  in 
sunlight  and  starlight,  scattering  mov- 
ing shades. 

There  are  also  vagabonds  in  amateur 

—  cats,  for  instance;  nice  cats,  that  is. 
No  one  has  ever  tamed  a  cat.  A  dog 
may  cringe,  a  cat  never.  A  dog  may 
be  tied  to  a  kennel,  but  the  goings  and 
comings  of  a  cat  are  known  to  herself 
alone.  She  wears  soft  things  in  velvety 
art  shades,  and  is  sometimes  indis- 
creet, but  with  graceful  determination 
she  retains  her  right  to  the  latchkey. 
Up  to  a  point  she  is  a  vagabond  per- 
fect; but,  beyond  that,  too  delicately 
conservative  for  vagabondage  proper. 
Her  methods,  even  when  she  is  male, 
are  feminine;  she  is  a  rover  within 
limits,  a  dilettante;  tied,  pferhap*,  by  a 
too  appreciative  analysis  of  character 
to  her  maiden  home,  even  after  assum- 
ing the  married  state.     , 

But  these  unhimian  things  are  vaga- 
bond according  to  whimsical  law.  Des- 
tiny has  conditioned  their  vagabond- 
age. They  are  free  because  they  must 
be  free.  Civilized  man  is  vagabond 
only  when  he  has  transcended  destiny 
and  mastered  himself.  Then  only  is  he 
become  initiate.  The  little  catchwords 
of  the  market-place  for  him  no  longer 


exist.  He  measures  life  with  life.  He 
gives  all  and  he  takes  no  less. 

A  vagabond  on  the  road  is  a  fine 
sight. 

He  wears  a  hat — ^a  mossy  thing 
with  a  brim  wide  enough  to  keep  the 
Sim  from  his  eyes  and  the  rain  from 
the  crevasse  that  yawns  between  his 
collar  and  the  back  of  his  neck. 

His  coat  is  loose  and  easy  and  has  no 
date.  It  fits  comfortably  into  the  cen- 
tury, is  warm  and  cozy — a  simple 
homespun,  making  him  landscape  in 
the  way  that  the  mosses  and  the  lichens 
make  landscape  of  the  old  wall. 

He  wears  knickers,  stockings,  and 
shoes — comfy  shoes  that  know  the 
roads,  that  have  been  mended  at  least 
once;  tried  friends  that  can  be  trusted 
not  to  rasp  the  skin  ofi*  the  heels  or  tie 
painfully  decorative  corns  on  his  little 
toes. 

In  his  hand  he  carries  a  stick,  a  nice 
light  stick  with  a  whack  in  it;  a  stick 
chosen  carefully,  a  stick  with  a  person- 
ality of  its  own.  It  has  a  curved  handle 
for  hooking  down  things,  honeysuckle 
and  wild  roses,  elderberries,  nuts,  and 
blackberries,  the  things  that  dangle 
and  tantalize,  more  desirable  than  any 
others,  just  out  of  reach. 

His  stick  is  the  Open  Sesame  to  the 
vagabond's  paradise,  and  is  more  of 
an  intimate  than  his  dearest  friend. 
Where  he  goes,  it  goes.  Where  he 
sleeps,  it  also  lies  down,  a  companion 
watchdog.  On  the  mountain  side,  it 
keeps  him  from  slipping;  once,  climb- 
ing  a  cliff,  this  third  leg  saved  his  life; 
when  he  is  tired,  funds  are  low,  and  he 
is  in  a  mood  despondent,  then  is  it  still 
his  dogged,  trusty  companion,  labor- 
iously helping  him  up  the  hill  in  silence. 

The  vagabond  takes  no  vows,  but 
hourly  he  learns  humility,  for  the  earth 
has  wide  horizons  and  the  infinite 
awakens  at  his  lightest  touch.  His  also 
is  chastity,  for  he  wounds  none;  and 
poverty  also,  for  what  he  has  he  shares ; 
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and  rarely  is  he  other  than  light  of 
heart,  for  his  sins  they  are  not  heavy. 

So  let  all  men  be  vagabond  some 
time  in  their  lives,  and  all  women,  too, 
if  it  be  possible.  Let  them  leave  for  a 
while  their  toy  illusions  and  stupid 
nightmares.  Let  them  seek  life  and 
taste  her;  let  them  know  weariness  and 
the  beautiful  secret  of  rest;  let  them 
face  fear  and  conquer  her  with  courage; 
let  them  some  time  be  utterly  alone 
with  their  own  souls  that  they  may 
learn  peace. 

There  are  the  hills  and  the  wild,  bare 
places;  there  are  valleys  and  flowers, 
flickering  leaves  and  winding  streams. 
There  are  the  branches  of  the  trees  in 
winter,  frosted  cobwebs,  and  the  falling 
snow,  calling. 

There  is  comradeship  out  there  in 
the  wilds,  sturdy  in  the  untamed  free- 
dom. There  are  people  along  the  roads 
waiting  to  be  passed. 

To-day 

IN  A  CANADIAN  CANTEEN 
BY   MAY   QUINLAN 

Work  was  in  full  swing  in  the 
Canadian  Canteen.  The  clatter  of 
cups  and  saucers  came  faintly  through 
the  buzz  of  voices. 

'Chucks!'  said  a  lanky  seafaring 
man  as  he  bent  earnestly  over  the 
counter. 

'Reckon  it's  hard  for  a  guy  to  take 
out  a  young  lady  when  'e  on'y  gets 
two  pound  a  month.' 

I  agreed.  The  demand  was  greater 
than  the  supply.  That  was  the  worst 
of  hospital  pay. 

*0'  course,'  he  continued  in  his  slow 
Yankee  drawl,  'guess  the  young  lady  'd 
pay  her  own  whack,  come  to  that.  But 
I  reckon  if  a  guy  takes  out  a  young 
lady  an'  'e  lets  'er  pay,  why  he  kind 
o'  feels  like  a  pea-hen  with  its  tail 
feathers  pulled  off.'    And  by  a  deft 


movement  of  the  tongue  he  shifted  the 
gum  to  the  other  cheek. 

There  were  many  men  to  serve  in 
that  first  morning  rush.  Some  were  in 
khaki,  but  most  were  in  blue,  and  they 
came  and  went  all  day,  so  the  canteen 
workers  were  kept  busy,  for  when  one 
was  not  serving  out  tea  and  coffee,  one 
was  handing  out  stamps  or  stationery, 
or  selling  sticks  of  shaving  soap,  or 
counting  out  bootlaces,  or  booking  up 
the  daily  entries  for  the  billiard  table; 
and  while  so  engaged  one  had  to  throw 
back  impromptu  replies  to  the  quick 
fire  of  wit  and  himior,  in  French  and 
English,  that  came  like  so  many  bullets 
across  the  counter. 

Meanwhile  the  men  continued  to 
come  on  in  waves,  and  the  seafaring 
man,  by  a  gentle  but  irresistible 
pressure,  found  himself  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  crowd,  where,  so  to  speak, 
he  still  tried  to  keep  his  head  above 
water.  There  was  something  about 
that  seafaring  man  that  always  sug- 
gested the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  When 
you  thought  he  was  gone  and  his  spirit 
laid,  it  was  then  he  reappeared,  loom- 
ing up  from  nowhere. 

*Say,  Sister!'  a  nasal  drawl  broke 
over  three  rows  of  khaki  heads. 
'Reckon  I'll  be  wan  tin*  you  to  write 
that  theer  letter  fur  me.' 

'Can  you  come  back  later?'  I  said 
from  behind  the  coffee  urn. 

'Shure!'  And  the  loose-limbed  fig- 
ure swung  out  from  the  edge  of  the 
crowd,  and  so  disappeared. 

Farther  down  the  counter  a  pretty 
French  worker  was  saying  to  a 
wounded  Tommy: 

'I  am  sorry.  It  will  take  —  but 
three  minutes  quite.  Do  you  mind  to 
wait?' 

'Guess  I  don't,'  said  the  damaged 
warrior,  'if  you  '11  just  go  on  talkin'  to 
me.' 

A  ripple  of  laughter  went  up  from 
the  counter.    But  the  Tommy  never 
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smiled :  he  merely  looked  at  her  —  and 
beyond. 

A  khaki  figure  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  and  stood  panting 
at  the  busy  end  of  the  counter. 

*Say!  but  it's  mortal  dry  in  the  pay 
office.  Can  you  give  me  a  drink  right 
away?' 

*Yes,'Isaid.  'What  do  you  want?' 

'Anything,  I  reckon,  so  long  as  it's 
wet.' 

I  turned  to  a  fellow  worker. 

'What  shall  I  give  him?'  I  asked. 

'Try  him  with  a  "stone  ginger,"'  she 
said.  'It  never  fails.* 

She  was  quite  right.  He  finished  it 
in  one  breath,  and,  as  he  laid  the  two- 
pence on  the  counter,  he  said  dramati- 
cally, 'Guess  you've  saved  my  life.' 
And,  being  wise  in  his  generation,  he 
was  off  like  a  streak,  for  there  were 
penalties  attaching  to  being  A.W.L. 
from  the  pay  office  in  working  hours. 

That  was  why  staff  men  and  cripples 
were  always  served  first  in  our  canteen : 
the  cripples  because  they  should  not  be 
kept  waiting,  and  the  staff  men  be- 
cause they  should  not  want  to  —  but 
they  often  did. 

'Are  you  in  a  hurry?'  I  asked  one 
of  those  regimen  tally  employed. 

'In  a  hurry!  Bet  your  sweet  life  I  'm 
not.  No,  sir!  not  on  a  dollar  ten  a  day.' 
At  which  the  other  men  laughed  in 
agreement,  and  also  at  my  sex  being 
again  mistaken. 

It  often  happened  that  a  man  would 
be  relating  something,  and,  carried 
away  by  the  recital,  he'd  say,  ad- 
dressing me,  'And  boy,  oh  boy!  but 
you  would  have  laughed.'  A  roar  of 
laughter  would  interrupt  him,  and  the 
narrator  would  push  back  his  .cap  and 
say  apologetically:  'Beg  your  pardon. 
Sister,  but  —  danged  if  I  can  remem- 
ber.' Whereupon  there  would  be  an- 
other laugh.  'Shut  up,  you  guys!' 
(this  in  an  audible  aside).  'Guess  she 
understands  all  right.' 


'That  so.  Sister?'  and  he  turned  to 
me. 

'Quite,^  I  laughed;  the  fact  bein^ 
that  since  I  went  to  that  wonderful 
camp  I  was  never  sure  myself  which  I 
was. 

Just  then  an  officer,  arrayed  in  a 
disreputable-looking  trench  coat,  blew 
in.  The  coat  had  obviously  seen  serv- 
ice, and  on  his  head  was  a  khaki  cap, 
pulled  slightly  over  one  eye.  To  look 
at  him  you  would  have  guessed  some 
ume  before  you  guessed  right.  He  was 
the  Canadian  R.C.  chaplain. 

'AH  correct.  Sister?'  he  asked  as  he 
strolled  behind  the  coimter. 

Hastily  gathering  together  my 
knowledge  of  the  Canadian  tongue,  I 
answered  demurely: 

'I  guess,  Major,  we  're  jakerloor 

'Reckon  you  're  getting  on  fine  with 
the  language,'  he  said.  'You  shure 
are,* 

'I've  been  taking  lessons,'  I  said  in 
explanation,  while  I  went  on  serving 
a  man  at  the  other  side  of  the  coimter. 

The  khaki  figure  passed  along, 
taking  no  further  notice  of  me  or  of 
anyone  else. 

That  was  the  best  of  the  padre.  He 
never  did  take  much  notice  of  any- 
body. And  he  was  entirely  imcon- 
scious  of  effects.  If  the  spirit  moved 
him  to  do  a  thing,  he  did  it,  and  you 
could  think  what  you  liked.  He  never 
explained  his  actions;  on  the  contrary, 
his  actions  explained  him. 

Just  now  the  spirit  was  apparently 
moving  him,  for  I  became  aware  that 
he  was  whistling  softly  with  an  air  of 
abstraction,  and  as  he  whistled  he  did 
a  little  step-dance,  all  to  himself,  be- 
hind the  counter. 

Then,  looking  up,  he  suddenly  espied 
some  particular  figure  who  had  just 
come  in,  and  immediately  his  interest 
crystallized  in  that  one  man. 

'  Say,  artilleryman ! '  (The  man  ad- 
dressed wheeled  roimd).   'Haven't  I 
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seen  you  before?'  A  quick  pause,  in 
which  he  concentrated  his  mind.  *  Yes. 
Reckon  you  were  with  the  — th  batta- 
lion at .  Gee!  but  it  was  a  God- 
forsaken hole!' 

'I  guess  that's  right,'  said  the 
woimded  man. 

*  Remember  that  comer  house  all 
knocked  to  pieces?  And  the  rats!' 

'Gee  whizz!  reckon  I  do,'  said  the 
other. 

*Will  you  ever  forget  that  day  in 
March  —  just  before  we  went  over? 
The  Heines  were  flinging  over  any  old 
thing,  from  the  kitchen  range  to  a 
cricket  ball.  Heavens  to  Betsey!  but 
I  guess  it  was  a  picnic  all  right!' 

And  the  major  and  the  private  be- 
came absorbed  in  war  talk;  both  were 
back  in  the  trenches. 

Presently  more  men  drifted  up  and 
joined  the  circle.  And  now  and  again 
a  man  would  appear  from  nowhere  and 
grip  the  padre's  hand. 

'Say,  Major,  but  I  guess  it's  good 
to  see  you  again.  It  shure  is!'  And 
the  hand-grip  would  not  relax. 

Then  the  major  would  look  at  him 
and  say : '  Guess  the  last  time  I  saw  you 
was  the  night  before  Vimy  Ridge.  Gee, 
boys;  will  you  ever  forget? '  And  again 
the  group  would  become  immersed  in 
talk,  exchanging  notes  or  relating  some 
grim  joke  from  the  trenches;  and  al- 
ways that  M.C.  major  was  the  liye 
wire  in  the  group. 

There  was  a  boy  standing  near  me 
who  had  been  watching  that  group  in 
silence,  and  as  he  put  down  his  cup  he 
said  quietly:  *I'm  not  an  R.C.  myself, 
but  I  reckon'  (and  with  a  gesture  he 
indicated  the  padre)  'that  there's  a 
man  the  boys  would  die  for.' 

I  was  still  serving  out  coffee  full 
steam  ahead  when  the  corporal  in 
charge  of  the  kitchen  stood  beside  me. 
'Beg  pardon,  Sister.  O.C.  on  inspec- 
tion.' Then  lowering  his  voice,  he  said 
unofficially:  'And  a  big  bunch  with 


him :  adjutant,  quartermaster  —  the 
whole  outfit,  I  reckon.' 

Whereupon  my  heart  sank,  for  at 
that  moment  I  could  see  various  cigar- 
ette wrappings  on  the  floor,  and  dead 
matches  here  and  there,  and  cake  frills 
strewn  about  —  things  that  the  in- 
spection party  always  looked  for,  and 
generally  found  —  things  for  which  I, 
as  head  of  the  hut,  was  held  responsible. 

It  was  quite  true.  The  inspection 
party  were  there  in  massed  formation, 
a  brace  of  sergeants  acting  as  supports 
in  the  rear.  They  were  six  to  one,  and 
it  did  not  seem  to  give  that  one  a 
sporting  chance.  However,  putting  a 
brave  face  on  it,  I  advanced  to  meet 
the  invaders,  whereupon  I  was  greeted 
with  six  salutes  and  four  good-morn- 
ings (front  rank  only). 

Overtopping  the  other  men  stood 
the  O.C.  He  had  a  firm-set  jaw,  and  a 
moustache  with  waxed  ends  that 
turned  up  stiffly  and  looked  somehow 
as  if  they  were  standing  at  attention. 
He  had  heavy  level  brows  that  made 
you  feel  a  little  afraid,  and  a  pair  of 
eyes  that  nothing  escaped.  It  was  a 
stem  face  —  the  face  of  a  discipli- 
narian. And  it  was  only  when  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  twitched  into  a  smile 
that  a  twinkle  dawned  in  his  eye,  and 
you  found  yourself  thanking  heaven 
that,  whatever  this  man's  defects,  he 
had  the  saving  sense  of  humor.  For, 
in  spite  of  his  chin,  the  O.C.  was  a 
sport.    As  for  the  other  officers  who 

were  with  him .    But  I  have  no 

time  for  them,  as  at  this  moment  the 
O.C.  could  be  heard  saying  in  his  most 
businesslike  voice:  'Any  complaints?' 

Before  replying  I  looked  along  the 
counter,  where  my  fellow  workers  were 
working  as  busily  as  bees  (and  I 
thought  how  nice  they  looked,  too,  in 
their  white  veils  and  pale  blue  overalls) . 

*Do  we  look  as  if  we  had  any?'  I 
asked  gently. 

*I  reckon  you  look  all  right,'  ad- 
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mitted  the  O.C.,  *but  things  are  not 
always  what  they  seem.' 

*They  are  here,'  I  said.  'No  com- 
plaints at  this  side  of  the  counter.'  And 
I  looked  hard  at  that  O.C. 

'Got  home/  murmured  the  quarter- 
master. 'Reckon  that's  one  to  you, 
sir.'  And  they  all  laughed. 

'Have  you  all  the  help  you  want?' 
went  on  the  O.C.  'Fatigues  come 
regularly?  If  you  want  more,  you  've 
only  to  say  so,  and  I  reckon  the 
adjutant ' 

'Sure,'  said  the  tall  adjutant,  with 
that  characteristic  smile  of  his.  'All 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  send  along  an 
orderly  with  a  chit ' 

Here  the  quartermaster  broke  in, 
afraid  of  being  left  out  of  the  competi- 
tion. The  quartermaster  always  looked 
sardonic,  but  was  rather  a  wag  in 
disguise. 

'And,  of  course,'  he  said,  with  a 
whimsical  wave  of  his  hand,  'the 
quartermaster's  stores  are  entirely  at 
your  disposal.'  And  the  insincerity  of 
the  man  was  so  patent  that  he  had  the 
grace  to  laugh  with  us. 

The  inspection  party  were  about  to 
take  their  leave  when  fate  plucked  at 
the  colonel's  sleeve.  It  was  only  then 
he  saw  the  imtidy  floor. 

'Guess  it's  strange,'  he  said  mus- 
ingly, as  he  reviewed  the  ofi'ending 
bits,  'strange  that  when  the  boys  have 
a  nice  place  like  this  they  would  not 
take  a  pride  in  keeping  it  tidy.' 

There  was  a  horrid  pause,  during 
which  I  tried  to  make  up  my  mind  as 
to  the  best  line  of  defense. 

'Well,  Colonel,'  I  said,  hastily  de- 
ciding that  any  defense  was  better  than 
none,  'this  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 
You  can't  have  everything.  If  those 
boys  were  always  picking  up  their 
cigarette  ends  and  keeping  the  daily 
papers  neatly  folded  they'd  make  ex- 
cellent housemaids,  but  poor  soldiers.' 

Then    said    the    O.C.    grimly:    'I 


reckon  these  boys  must  be  damn  fine 
soldiers!'  And  laughing  heartily,  the 
party  saluted  again  and  went  their 
way. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  the  hut 
never  slackened:  the  clatter  of  cups 
and  saucers  still  resounded,  and  the 
click  of  ivory  balls  came  from  the  bil- 
liard room,  while  the  piano  rang  out 
relentlessly.  The  sound  of  army  boots 
tapping  on  the  floor  suggested  that  a 
'  buck  and  wing'  dance  was  in  progress. 
Over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  a  khaki 
cap  bobbed  up  and  down,  and  under  it 
was  a  black  face.  An  American  coon 
was  giving  an  exhibition  to  a  select  but 
wrapt  audience. 

So  the  work  went  on.  It  was  all  very 
kaleidoscopic;  men  coming  and  going, 
groups  forming  and  reforming,  order- 
lies hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  over  it  all 
the  low  murmur  of  men's  voices.  It 
was  curious  how  quiet  those  hundreds 
of  soldiers  were.  No  voice  was  ever  im- 
duly  raised.  They  might  have  been  in 
their  own  homes. 

And  it  was  a  cosmopolitan  crowd,  so 
many  nationalities  being  enrolled  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  Maple  Leaf. 

Here  was  a  darky  from  the  West 
Indies,  very  shiny  and  nicely  blacked. 
A  Jap  or  two  sat  at  the  next  table. 
There  were  a  handful  of  half-breeds 
further  along,  and  several  quiet-eyed 
Red  Indians,  whose  khaki  caps  seemed 
a  poor  substitute  for  their  native 
feathers.  There  was  a  Mohanunedan 
from  Syria,  and  a  brace  of  coons 
from  the  states.  There  was  a  hand- 
some Greek  from  the  Archipelago,  and 
a  Czecho-Slovak  (from  Winnipeg). 
There  were  Russians,  who  laughed  when 
their  English  proved  inadequate,  and 
clear-eyed  Danes,  whose  forbears  sailed 
the  seas  when  Vikings  commanded  the 
galleys.  There  were  Swedes  and  Rou- 
manians and  swarthy  Italians.  There 
was  a  Spaniard  from  Spain  and  an> 
other  from  the  Argentine,  and  French- 
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m^i  from  France,  who  consorted  but 
ill  with  their  French-Canadian  second 
cousins. 

Close  to  the  counter  there  stood  a 
fierce-looking  Sicilian  brigand,  who, 
just  then,  was  explaining  to  the  padre 
about  the  altercation  he  had  had  with 
a  Britisher,  and  how  the  devil  was  urg- 
ing him  to  kill  the  Britisher;  and  in  his 
endeavor  to  ward  off  the  wiles  of  the 
Evil  One  he  crossed  himself  continu- 
ally. And  lo!  while  he  was  making  the 
sign  for  the  tenth  time,  the  Britisher 
had  knocked  him  down. 

The  brigand  even  now  was  indignant; 
but  whether  his  indignation  was  in- 
spired by  the  crass  British  ignorance 
which  failed  to  grasp  the  lofty  motive 
for  his  passivity,  or  whether  he  re- 
sented the  scurvy  trick  that  Heaven 
had  played  him,  I  do  not  know.  Any- 
way, he  had  a  black  eye,  and  he  spoke 
excitedly,  flinging  all  his  fingers  in  the 
air. 

Apart  from  these,  there  were  Ameri- 
cans by  the  score,  men  from  North  and 
South:  some  who  wanted  you  to  know 
that  they  were  Yankees,  others  who 
blazed  if  you  thought  they  were. 

And  in  addition  to  these  types  there 
were  Britishers  from  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  four  kingdoms. 

Lastly  came  the  Canadians  proper, 
men  from  East  and  West,  genuine  sons 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows.  Of  these 
there  were  trappers  from  the  Hudson 
River  territory,  and  men  of  the  North- 
west Police.  There  were  lumberjacks 
from  Labrador  way,  and  daredevils 
from  the  western  camps.  There  were 
diggers  from  Alaska  and  the  Yukon; 
and  backwoodsmen  from  New  Bruns- 
wick. There  were  ice  pedd  lers  from  the 
city  and  cow-punchers  from  the  ranch. 
There  were  business  men,  C.P.R. 
chefs,  medical  students,  university 
professors,  philanthropists,  actors,  law- 
yers, ministers  of  reUgion,  and  I  know 
not  who  else  —  men  of  all  creeds  and 
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classes  and  nationalities  —  and  to- 
gether they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Canadian  Army. 

And  it  was  these  men,  each  either 
sick  or  wounded,  who  frequented  the 
K.  of  C.  hut  and  made  it  what  it  was 
—  a  work  of  absorbing  human  interest : 
a  place  of  laughter  and  tears. 

The  Tablet 

SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE 
AND  HIS  SPOOKS 

BY   E.  T.   RAYMOND 

It  is  related  of  Congreve  that  in  his 
later  years  he  affected  a  disdain  for  his 
own  works,  and  expressed  annoyance 
when  they  were  praised.  Voltaire, 
visiting  England,  began  in  his  inno- 
cence to  congratulate  the  old  dandy 
on  being  the  only  English  comedy 
writer  who  could  touch  the  skirts  of 
Molifere.  Congreve  replied  that  The 
Way  of  the  World  and  Love  for  Love 
were  only  the  diversions  of  an  idle 
youth,  and  begged  his  visitor  to  think 
of  him  only  as  a  private  gentleman. 
The  retort  was  prompt.  *l  could  have 
met  a  gentleman,'  said  Voltaire, 
'without  leaving  France.' 

This  precise  form  of  foppery  is  no 
longer  met  with,  but  many  clever  men 
are  still  afflicted  with  the  weakness  of 
which  it  was  one  manifestation.  They 
are  contemptuous  of  their  strong  sides, 
and  ludicrously  proud  of  qualities 
which,  at  the  best,  they  share  with  a 
crowd.  Bom  songsters  pride  them- 
selves on  their  economics;  good  ro- 
mancers talk  bad  politics;  popular 
preachers  slop  about  in  the  morasses 
of  Higher  Criticism;  men  with  illimit- 
able fairy  tales  in  them  argue  on 
Socialism  or  the  price  of  coal;  budding 
Romneys  deviate  into  all  the  various 
lunacies  which  end  in  *ism' — and 
(one  hopes)  in  bankruptcy. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
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case  is  that  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 
A  genuine  craftsman,  having  found 
his  precise  medium,  having  achieved  a 
success  as  complete  as  it  was  deserved, 
finds  lio  happiness  therein,  thinks  con- 
temptuously of  the  happiness  his  art 
has  brought  to  others,  and  turns  with 
a  sense  of  vocation  to  —  it  is  difficult 
politely  to  specify  what.  He  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  blamed  for  refusing  to 
repeat  himself  to  his  life's  end,  like 
Nat  Gould  and  others.  He  is  said  to 
have  become  so  weary  of  Sherlock 
Hobnes  that  he  murdered  the  great 
detective  with  glee  and  resurrected 
him  with  extreme  repugnance.  All  that 
is  imderstandable;  some  tinge  of  the 
same  feeling  may  have  affected  the 
most  admiring  reader.  Toujoursperdrix 
must  be  as  monotonous  for  the  cook 
as  for  the  diner.  But  it  is  curious  that 
an  artist  so  considerable  in  the  one 
special  line  never  managed  to  strike 
out  another  fitting  his  peculiar  gift. 

Sir  Arthur's  incursions  into  his- 
torical romance  cannot  be  called  very 
successful.  His  Micah  Clark  is  really  a 
very  bad  kind  of  prig,  D'Artagnan 
with  a  snuffle;  The  White  Company  is 
far  from  good  company;  Brigadier 
Gerard  is  too  patently  an  Englishman 
who  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  says 
'Parly-voo!*  Nor  can  it  be  honestly 
said  Uiat  Sir  Arthur  shines  as  historian 
or  controversialist;  for  neither  part  has 
he  the  temper  nor  the  judgment.  He  is, 
indeed,  a  rather  singular  example  of 
the  very  limited  man  impatient  of  his 
limits,  and  always  wanting,  like  his 
own  Dr.  Watson,  to  be  trying  another 
person's  job.  Dr.  Watson  was  not  a 
shining  success,  but  his  patients  did 
not  seem  to  complain,  as  Sir  Arthur's 
readers  must  sometimes  do. 

What  can  now  be  the  feelings  of 
those  readers  over  the  latest  vagpjies 
of  their  old  favorite?  One  can  im- 
agine the  devout  Doylist  wringing  his 
hands  over  every  fresh  appearance  of 


Sir  Arthur  in  the  character  of  an  ex- 
ponent of  spiritualism.  For  Sir  Arthur 
the  spiritualist  makes  cruel  war  on  the 
great  legend  of  the  perfect  detective. 
The  peculiar  charm  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
is  conmion  sense  penetrated  with 
glamour;  it  is  the  romance  of  the  ultnu- 
prosaic.  If  Watson  were  a  shade  less 
conmionplace,  if  the  criminals  were 
only  a  trifle  more  out-of-the-way,  if 
the  Anglo-Indian  in  The  Sign  of  Four 
lived  in  a  house  less  hideously  real  than 
the  yellow-bricked  villa  at  Brixton, 
the  spell  would  cease  to  act.  As  things 
are,  we  are  constantly  hovering  on  the 
verge  of  skepticism  and  anti-climax 
when  the  requisite  touch  of  natural 
stupidity  or  conunonness  assures  us 
that  it  is  all  real,  that  we  are  veritably 
there  in  the  frowsy  suburban  garden 
or  the  dusty  attic,  watching  with 
Watson's  own  bewilderment  the  seem- 
ing irrelevances  of  the  great  consulting 
detective,  or  sharing  his  prejudice 
against  the  perky  cocksureness  of  the 
regular  man  from  Scotland  Yard. 
Sherlock  Holmes  would  be  incredible 
if  he  ever  deviated  by  a  hair's-breadth 
from  his  line  of  inference  from  obser- 
vation, if  coincidence  ever  came  to  his 
help,  if  (in  short)  he  were  not  always 
merely  the  personification  of  common 
sense,  while  Watson,  his  foil,  is  the 
personification  of  conunon  stupidity. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  in  his  new 
character,  is  the  exact  opposite  of  his 
creation.  Instead  of  common  sense 
penetrated  with  glamour,  we  have  here 
the  wildest  mysticism  tamed  down  and 
vulgarized  by  a  dreadful  ordinariness. 
In  the  detective  stories  we  do  feel  with 
a  shudder  that  No.  10  Endymion  Ter- 
race, with  its  smug  suburban- front  and 
its  bow-window  with  an  india  rubber 
plant  in  a  ten-and-sixpenny  vase,  is 
authentically  one  with  Tophet;  in  the 
spiritualistic  expositions  we  are  made 
to  feel  that  Paradise  is  very  like,  say, 
the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  full 
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of  gramophones  and  Cockney  jokers, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  superior  persons. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  describes  it 
all  much  as  if  he  had  just  returned 
from  a  week-end.  'Happy  circles/  he 
says,  'live  in  pleasant  homesteads, 
with  every  nicety  of  beauty  and  of 
music.  Beautiful  gardens,  lovely  flow- 
ers, green  woods,  domestic  pets  —  all 
these  things  are  fully  described  in  the 
messages  of  pioneer  travelers  who  have 
at  last  got  news  back  to  those  who 
linger  in  the  old  dingy  home.'  There 
are  no  tiresome  laws  against  divorce  at 
will  such  as  rouse  Sir  Arthur's  indig- 
nation here  below.  The  sullen  husband 
and  the  flighty  wife  are  no  longer  the 
plague  of  their  innocent  partners,  but 
find  suitable  'arrangements'  for  their 
happiness.  The  craftsman  still  labors 
at  his  job,  but  *  for  the  joy  of  the  work  * 
—  and  one  hopes  his  work  gives  joy  to 
others.  One  hopes  so,  but  there  are 
obvious  difliculties.  For  example,  the 
joy  of  Mr.  George  Robey  in  Ws  craft 
might  mar  the  joy  of  Dr.  Clifibrd.  The 
joy  of  a  critic  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  might  not  give  joy  to  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  himself;  if  it  did,  the 
critic  would  have  no  joy,  for  what  is 
the  use  of  critici2dng  if  the  criticized, 
like  the  people  in  Princess  Ida,  'votes 
you  quite  delightful'?  Sir  Arthur  ap- 
parently appreciates  smoke  and  drink, 
for,  according  to  him,  there  will  be  the 
'equivalents'  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
in  the  Elysian  fields.  But  will  the 
shades  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Mr. 
'Pussyfoot'  Johnson  be  quite  happy  in 
such  circumstances? 

The  description  need  not  be  con- 
tinued, though  it  goes  into  much  mon- 
strous detail.  Sir  Arthur  claims  to 
have  abolished,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
mediums,  the  idea  of  'a  grotesque  hell 
and  a  fantastic  Heaven.'  But  his  no- 
tion of  evidence  is  a  little  difierent 
from  that  accepted  in  the  King's 
Bench.  For  example,  he  states  most 


confidently  that  early  Christianity  was 
simply  spiritualism,  and  that  the 
Foimder  of  the  Christian  religion  was 
the  'most  powerful  medium  the  world 
has  ever  seen,'  who  chose  his  disciples 
not  because  they  were  good  or  cultured 
but  for  their  'psychic  powers.'  'I  am 
convinced,'  he  says,  as  if  that  were  an 
end  of  it.  Yet  he  denounces  as  bigotry, 
narrow-minded  obstinacy,  and  much 
else  the  convictions  of  the  'orthodox'; 
the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  he  says, 
'matter  little,'  and  have  'added  need- 
lessly to  the  contentions  of  the  world '; 
and  he  sweeps  aside  as  of  no  accoimt 
'all  the  haggling  claims  and  the  mythi- 
cal doctrines  which  have  grown  up 
aroimd  the  name  of  Christ.' 

When  good  Dr.  Watson  waxed  too 
impossibly  obtuse,  Sherlock  Holmes 
used  to  rally  him  with  a  'Really,  my 
dear  Watson.'  Is  there  nobody  to 
bring  up  Dr.  Watson's  creator  with  a 
friendly  remonstrance  of  the  same  kind  ? 
It  appears  to  be  called  for. 

The  Outlook 

LESSONS  FROM  OLD  CIVILIZA- 
TIONS 

BY  PLINDBRS  PBTRIB 

A  FEW  years  ago  we  used  to  indulge 
in  an  axiomatic  belief  that  ever3rthing 
must  interminably  improve  without 
any  setback.  The  last  five  years  have 
at  least  made  us  understand  that  na- 
ti6ns  cannot  be  bom  without  a  terrible 
travail  of  the  world.  A  year  ago  there 
was  the  infatuation  that  everyone  was 
to  be  at  once  more  prosperous,  better, 
and  wiser  than  before.  To-day  we  see 
little  signs  of  more  wisdom  in  Europe, 
or  of  more  prosperity  in  any  coimtry. 
We  have  raged  about  getting  forward; 
but  our  getting  forward  is  often  for- 
ward round  a  circle,  and  we  get  back 
to  where  we  started.  All  human  his- 
tory has  been  going  over  the  old  round 
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of  civilization,  as  far  back  as  we  can 
see  it.  Each  form  of  society,  each  form 
of  art,  recurs  in  the  same  order  in  each 
successive  civilization.  Yet  there  i? 
progress;  for  every  age  is  on  a  higher 
plane  of  knowledge  and  ability  to  use 
Nature  than  was  the  previous  age. 
When  we  have  just  been  living  through 
a  lifetime  of  changes  in  two  or  three 
years,  it  is  well  to  give  an  eye  to  the 
general  pattern  of  human  affairs. 

The  difficulties  and  changes  of  the 
Roman  age  were  much  the  same  as 
ours;  we  can  see  how  they  met  these 
conditions,  where  they  succeeded  and 
where  they  failed.  The  same  methods 
will  not  necessarily  spell  success  or 
failure  for  us;  but  the  various  pitfalls 
are  at  least  a  warning  to  us  to  guard 
against  similar  mistakes.  The  Roman 
management  of  the  Western  World 
was  a  great  success  for  training  of  the 
nations,  though  at  a  great  cost  of 
suppression  and  hardship.  How  did 
democracy  manage  it?  That  may  light 
up  our  questions.  Within  a  century  of 
plebeian  control  the  series  of  dictators 
arose,  the  only  effective  instrument  for 
dealing  with  large  questions  in  con- 
formity with  democratic  opinion.  That 
dictatorship  passed  into  army  control, 
and  as  the  army  became  internation- 
alized, it  passed  into  international  con- 
trol of  the  whole  group. 

So  long  as  the  mass  of  administra- 
tive families  were  kept  in  un'son  with 
this,  during  the  first  two  centuries  after 
Christ,  the  system  worked  fairly  well, 
the  civilized  world  was  widely  pros- 
perous and  happy.  When  the  army 
broke  away  and  ignored  the  civil  popu- 
lation, it  set  up  and  cut  down  its  'bar- 
rack-emperors' as  it  listed,  every  few 
years.  General  disruption  and  misery 
followed.  This  was  only  overcome  by 
starting  again  a  strong  civilian  control 
by  a  bureaucracy  under  Diocletian, 
which  gave  another  century  of  well- 
being  to  the  West,  and  kept  the  East- 


ern Empire  afloat  for  a  thousand  years. 
We  see  that  *  direct  action'  by  force 
was  a  failure,  and  linked  action  by  con- 
sent of  a  permanent  body  of  trained 
administrators  was  the  essential  to 
democratic  success. 

Next  see  where  the  Roman  develop- 
ment entirely  failed.  Its  demand  for 
public  maintenance  steadily  grew,  and 
it  was  met  by  eating  up  the  capital 
values  of  the  tributary  provinces,  and 
finally  the  capital  values  of  Rome  it- 
self. The  Mediterranean  was  ruined 
by  slave  hunting,  by  taxation,  by  com 
tribute.  Doles  incessantly  increased 
and  ruined  the  moralities  of  work. 
Every  worker  had  to  belong  to  a  trade- 
union,  and  the  government  used  the 
unions  to  do  cheap  work  for  the  poor, 
and  be  paid  for  it  by  overcharging  the 
well-to-do.  The  end  was  social  slavery 
and  economic  ruin. 

Here  we  may  see  the  insight  which 
history  gives  us  on  these  problems,  re- 
peated in  our  o\^ti  age.  A  still  longer 
view  into  earlier  civilizations  —  even 
though  imperfect  —  has  its  use  in . 
showing  us  what  always  recurs,  and  is, 
therefore,  inherent  in  man's  nature, 
and  what  is  merely  a  casual  effect  and 
not  constant.  We  want  now  to  get 
back  to  as  clear  a  view  of  the  natural 
history  of  man  as  may  be  possible  after 
the  long  ages  that  have  passed.  We 
need  to  build  up  a  picture  of  the  past 
in  as  much  social  detail  as  we  can  if  we 
would  understand  the  present  and  fore- 
cast future  changes. 

In  our  present  diflSculty,  let  us  see 
what  the  Egyptian  city  man  was  for- 
merly. In  the  third  century,  'It  is  a 
familiar  thing  with  the  people  of  Egypt 
to  break  out,  like  madmen,  into  the 
violentest  seditions  and  disorders, 
upon  the  slightest  occasions.  Often 
have  they  for  a  matter  of  a  compliment 
neglected,  or  for  a  place  in  the  baths, 
or  about  the  flesh  in  their  markets, 
herbs,  shoes,  and  the  like»  raised  such 
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commotions  as  have  hazarded  the 
ruin  of  the  state,  and  required  an  army 
to  repress  them  again.'  So  wrote  Pollio. 

The  old  Egyptian,  ages  before  in  the 
days  of  the  Pyramids,  claimed  as  his 
title  to  righteousness,  *My  mouth 
hath  not  run  on;  my  mouth  hath  not 
been  hot;  I  have  not  quarreled;  my 
voice  has  not  been  voluble  in  my 
speech;  my  voice  is  not  loud.'  He 
knew  the  national  failings.  He  also 
knew  the  evils  of  officialdom.  *  Verily 
he  who  possesseth  prudence  is  as  the 
possessor  of  good,  he  holdeth  like  a 
crocodile  from  the  officials.'  He  also 
knew  the  fickleness  of  his  nation. 
'Mankind  turn  their  hearts  to  him  who 
inspireth  them  with  fear;  fill  not  thy 
heart  with  a  brother.'  *Thy  entering 
into  a  village  begins  with  acclamations; 
at  thy  going  out  thou  art  saved  by  thy 
hand.'  Every  word  is  as  true  now  as  it 
was  thousands  of  years  ago.  Again, 
the  puzzlement  of  the  European  Pow- 
ers over  affairs  of  Morocco  would  have 
been  much  less  had  they  started  from 
the  history  of  that  troubled  land  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  All  that  happens  now  is 
only  repeating  an  old  tale. 

There  are  great  stretches  of  the  past 
that  we  want  to  clear  up,  for  the  sake 
of  suggestions  in  handling  the  same 
races  in  the  present.  Where  did  the 
great  organizing  race  come  from  that 
founded  the  solid  fabric  of  the  Egyp- 
tian dynasties?  Is  there  more  of  that 
stock  yet  to  be  found  about  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  can  we  help  them  up? 
We  want  to  know  how  Elam  and  Meso- 
potamia organized  a  civilization  earlier 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Their 
system  might  give  ideas  for  the  resus- 
citation of  those  regions.  They  had  the 
same  antagonism  of  the  cultivator  and 
the  nomad  that  we  are  troubled  with 
at  present. 

We  need  to  get  rid  of  all  idea  that 
the  ways  of  one  country  will  fit  another. 
Each  land  has  its  own  type  of  feeling 


and  its  own  climatic  needs  and  limita- 
tions; only  in  harmony  with  those  can 
any  success  be  reached  permanently. 
Remember  that  the  Scotti  of  North 
Ireland  never  resembled  the  rest  of  the 
islanders,  but  struck  out  and  colonized 
Scotland,  and  must  irrevocably  be  in 
harmony  with  their  descendants  there 
rather  than  with  those  whom  they 
always  fought. 

We  want  to  know  how  the  immense 
terrace  cultivation  of  Southern  Arabia 
was  worked :  the  causes  of  success,  the 
kind  of  men  t)iat  made  it  a  success. 
This  might  throw  great  light  on  the 
way  of  using  rocky  regions;  we  have 
only  a  small  scale  of  such  work  at 
present  preserved  in  Malta. 

The  polity  of  ancient  Crete  may  clear 
up  the  mode  of  administering  some 
modem  neighbors.  There  the  rulers 
lived  in  public  life,  with  great  con- 
courses of  people  about  them,  yet  with 
the  power  and  splendor  of  autocracy. 

What  was  the  secret  of  the  Egyp- 
tians' great  skill  in  coordinated  work, 
where  great  numbers  of  men  could  be 
incredibly  concentrated  without  inter- 
ference, and  all  able  to  act  in  unison 
like  one  man?  Might  not  the  older 
system  of  local  taxes  for  local  purposes 
be  best  for  such  a  country  now?  How 
far  may  the  old  house  system  of  man- 
aging large  areas,  without  outside 
officials,  be  available?  I  have  seen  it 
work  with  satisfaction  to  the  people. 

Then  in  Central  Asia  what  was  the 
early  civilization  that  emerges  in 
Turkestan,  deep  down  in  the  mounds  of 
buried  cities?  Did  that  feed  other 
movements  elsewhere?  Farther  north 
the  dispersal  of  the  Aryan-speaking 
races  may  be  gradually  explained  by  the 
links  which  we  can  trace.  The  northern 
memories  brought  forward  by  Tilak, — 
not  Polar,  but  certainly  coming  from  as 
far  as  Omsk, —  the  southern  move- 
ments into  India  and  Babylonia,  the 
western  drive  which  poured  Aryans 
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into  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  lands  be- 
fore the  Gael  and  Celt  appeared  —  all 
these  have  to  be  traced.  The  key  to 
much  of  national  psychology  lies  in  the 
affinities  of  these  stocks  and  the  mix- 
tures they  underwent.  All  of  these 
mysteries  when  cleared  up,  and  put 
into  the  daylight  of  common  knowl- 
edge, would  give  a  new  sense  of  the 
world  and  a  new  outlook  on  all  the 
transitory  struggles. 

We  have  an  immensly  wider  vision 
than  that  of  fifty  years  ago;  the  course 
of  mankind  looks  vastly  different  to 
what  was  then  in  our  thoughts.  Ages 
of  civilization  never  suspected  have 
been  made  plain  to  us;  ages  where  our 
ignorance  supposed   that  mere   bar- 
barism ruled  are  foimd  to  have  been 
our  equals  or  superiors  in  some  arts 
that  were  then  needed.   We  see  that 
the  course  of  ability  and  intelligence 
was  far  older  than  we  ever  supposed; 
we  see  our  own  insignificance  in  many 
ways.    Except  for  the  increased  con- 
trol over  the  forces  of  nature,  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  other  civilizations 
past  and  present.  To  clear  up  and  un- 
derstand that  past  is  now  our  task. 
The  British  schools  in  Rome,  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  now  Jerusalem  (and  we 
may    hope   before   long   in  Bagdad, 
Persia, India,  and  China), will  open  out 
the  great  vision  of  the  real  quab'ties  and 
abilities  of  each  climax  of  human  aspi- 
ration, each  transcending  in  some  one 
quality.  Then  we  shall  know  that  in  the 
changes  of  mankind  age  cannot  wither, 
nor  custom  stale,  its  infinite  variety. 
We  shall  then  be  truly  the  heirs  of  the 
world. 

The  Momlng  Po>t 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  DISAPPEAR- 
ANCE 

RoBiiANCE  clings  to  thought  of  dis- 
appearance. Atlantis  and  the  Land  of 
Lyonesse  arouse  in  our  minds*a  sense 


of  wonder  not  untouched  with  emo- 
tion. Did  Plato  really  get  the  legend 
of  Atlantis  from  an  Egyptian  source? 
Do  the  sea  levels  of  the  ocean  lend 
color  to  the  theory  of  a  submerged 
continent?  Have  the  migratory  birds 
preserved  a  tradition?  If  all  these 
questions  could  be  answered  once  for 
all  and  decisively  in  the  negative,  there 
is  hardly  a  thoughtful  man  who  would 
not  give  a  little  sigh  of  disappoint- 
ment. There  is  not  too  much  material 
for  dreaming  left  now  that  we  have 
discovered  the  whole  world  and  dis- 
posed of  most  of  its  myths.  The  public 
has  always  valued  day  dreams.  What 
price  a  population  (bitten,  we  are  told, 
by  Socialism)  might  be  willing  to  give 
for  visions  of  individual  wealth  has 
lately  become  a  practical  question. 
But  geographical  dreams  are  things  of 
the  past.  No  new  country  remains  to 
be  foimd.  No  perfectly  happy  because 
perfectly  governed  state  lies  beneath 
the  great  water  floods.  The  great  benev- 
olent autocrat  with  'a  look  as  if  he 
pitied  men'  is  a  creature  of  the  imagi- 
nation. He  does  not  exist  and  has 
never  existed,  however  we  may  search 
across  the  seas  or  the  centuries. 

Another  of  the  romantic  disappear- 
ances of  the  world  was  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  *  ten  tribes.*  There  are,  one 
hears,  still  a  few  practical  and  reason- 
able men  so  fascinated  by  the  story  of 
their  supposed  wanderings  that  they 
are  able  to  credit  the  baseless  notion 
that  the  British  nation  in  its  own 
proper  person  represents  this  submerged 
offshoot  of  the  chosen  people.  Where 
are  they?  Where  may  they  not  be? 
Those  two  questions  stand  for  these 
believers  in  place  of  proof.  They  are 
enchanted  and  cast  into  a  condition  of 
worldly  pride  and  unworldly  confidence 
by  the  assurance  that  they  too  have 
Abraham  for  their  father.  Relate^them 
to  Abraham's  real  and  imdoubted  off- 
spring, the  people  whom  no  power 
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could  hide,  who  have  never  been  lost 
since  Pharaoh  strove  in  vain  to 
smother  them  under  the  awful  cloak  of 
slavery,  and  they  will  be  anj'thing  but 
pleased. 

How  much  do  stories  of  submerged 
villages  and  churches  enhance  the  sad 
romance  of  a  flat  shore?  The  story  of 
ringing  bells  in  the  lost  steeple  is  as 
old  as  the  hills,  and  as  impossible  as 
their  reappearance  in  the  new  belfry; 
but  we  cannot  r^ard  it  as  a  mere 
invention,  we  cannot  but  listen  if 
late  at  night  we  should  find  our- 
selves within  traditional  distance  of 
the  soimd. 

The  little  things  we  all  mislay  go  up 
in  value  the  moment  we  perceive  their 
loss.    Superstition  connects  the  name 
of  a  saint  with  trivial  losses.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  always  ready  to  help  in  the 
recovery  of  even  the  most  trifling  pos- 
session.   His  help  is  invoked  about 
things  so  small  that  nothing  but  their 
disappearance  could  invest  them  with 
sufficient  romantic  interest  to  make 
them  worthy  the  attention  of  a  saint. 
We  have  all  heard  of  offerings  success- 
fully made  to  St.  Anthony,  and  have 
sometimes  heard  of  them  from  persons 
who  never  invoke  the  assistance  of  any 
other  saint.  The  present  writer  knows 
of  a  Quaker  lady  who  admitted  that 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  small  offering 
made  to  this  benevolent  saint  was  her 
one  and  only  superstition.   Even  her 
Protestantism  was  not  proof  against 
the  romance  of  disappearance.    The 
woman  who  searched  diligently  with  a 
lighted  candle  all  over  the  house  for  one 
piece  of  silver  had  probably  bought  — 
imaginary  —  goods  with  it  up  to  five 
times  its  value  before  she  found  it. 
There  are  no  books  so  interesting  now 
as  a  book  we  once  lost.   The  present 
writer  remembecs  a  sentimental  Ameri  - 
can  novel  which  disappeared  from  be- 
tween his  fingers  —  so  to  speak  —  in 
his  seventeenth  year.  For  more  than  a 


decade  he  seldom  turned  over  tl 
books  upon  a  stall  but  the  thought 
its  possible  recapture  crossed  his  min 
The  lost  books  of  literature  stir  tl 
imagination  of  every  scholar.  Think 
the  pleasant  dreams  which  who 
families  owe  to  lost  l^acies.  Th( 
grow  these  fortunes  *  which  shou! 
have  been  ours,'  which  cannot  I 
squandered,  cannot  vulgarize,  or  ii 
duce  idleness,  or  foster  vice,  till  tl 
thought  of  them  has  something  lili 
the  effect  of  other  proud  traditions  an 
is  more  prized  than  gold.  A  title  whic 
has  disappeared  is  an  education  in  n 
mance  for  every  little  eldest  son.  Sue 
thoughts  are  spiritual  amulets  — « 
foolish  and  as  dear. 

All  ^vanishing  tricks'  are  popula 
with  simple  people.  Every  child  i 
amused  to  see  a  penny  'disappear.'  ] 
has,  he  knows,  been  dexterously  co\ 
ered  or  snatched  away  by  the  grown-u 
person  who  is  amusing  him,  just  a 
well  ajs  the  Anglo-Indian  knows  tha 
the  native  display  of  vanishing  boy 
climbing  ropes  is  a  matter  of  optica 
illusion.  No  trick,  however,  has  ha( 
such  an  effect  as  that  one  upon  th< 
mind  of  the  spectator.  We  shoulc 
think  there  is  no  returned  Anglo 
Indian  living  who  has  not  been  askec 
if  he  has  seen  it.  It  is  remarkable  tha 
more  play  is  not  made  at  moden 
siances  with  the  romance  of  disap 
pearance.  If  a  single  member  of  th< 
assembly  could  for  a  single  moment  \h 
lost  to  view,  we  believe  more  impres- 
sion would  be  made  upon  the  audience 
than  is  made  by  any  number  oi 
'  materializations.' 

Any  inhabitant  of  any  English  vil- 
lage can  make  himself  the  'talk  of  the 
town '  if  he  will  only  go  away  from  it 
suddenly  without  leaving  any  address. 
There  is  no  person  of  any  consequence 
too  dull,  too  harmless,  or  too  respect- 
able to  become  the  hero  of  any  imagi- 
nary crime  or  good  deed  if  only  he  wiH 
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disappear.  In  a  moment  he  is  a  centre 
of  romance.  If  he  came  back  incognito 
at  the  end  of  the  proverbial  'nine  days,' 
whick  means  of  course  a  much  longer 
time  than  a  week  and  a  half,  he  would 
not  recognize  the  highly-colored  por- 
trait which  would  be  shown  him  of 
himself.  What  did  he  ever  do,  he 
might  wonder,  to  be  thought  so  bad  or 
so  good,  so  strange  or  so  silly?  There 
is  no  reputation  wliich  could  stand 
an  unaccountable  departure.  Such  a 
vague  heading  as  '  Disappearance  of  a 
Lady '  obviously  attracts  many  readers 
or  we  should  not  see  it  so  often  in  the 
public  press.  Of  course,  if  it  can  be 
made  a  little  more  definite,  and  the 
disappeared  person's  birthplace,  daily 
work,  or  social  condition  can  be  par- 
ticularized, the  romantic  instinct  of  the 
multitude  is  even  more  certain  to  be 
awakened.  The  notion  that  someone 
has  not  been  buried,  though  every  evi- 
dence is  there  to  prove  that  he  or  she 
has  died,  is  a  recurrent  source  of  squalid 
romance.  We  do  not  need  a  very  long 
memory  to  recall  several  instances  of 
such  supposed  disappearances. 

The  romance  of  disappearance 
throws,  we  think,  some  light,  though 
perhaps  it  is  but  an  oblique  one,  upon 
the  value  set  upon  ugly  and  worthless 
rarities;  also  it  explains  in  some  degree 
the  fascination  exercised  by  the  effigies 
of  animals  who  have  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  natural  that 
they  should  be  deeply  interesting  to 
zoologists,  but  why  they  should  prove, 
as  they  always  seem  to  do,  more  in- 
teresting to  the  general  public  than  any 
other  exhibit  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  we  have  always  wondered. 
Together  with  mummies,  they  have  a 
supreme  hold  upon  the  fancy  of  the 
young  Londoner.  Perhaps  the  inexplic- 
able comicality  of  the  antediluvians 
may  have  something  to  say  to  their 
charm,  something  which  might  enable 
them  to  retain  it  even  if  they  once 


more  came  to  life  and  had  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  2^. 

Are  there  any  lost  arts?  The  philoso- 
pher's stone,  like  Atlantis,  is  a  name  to 
conjure  with.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
alchemists  had  any  secret  whatever 
which  we  have  not  long  found  out. 
The  Black  Art  has  disappeared,  but  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  romance  so  pro- 
found and  so  seductive  that  not  every- 
one would  dare  even  now  to  make  a 
study  of  its  former  pretensions  lest  he 
should  lose  his  reason  among  its  spells. 
Chemistry  stands  to  alchemy  as 
America  stands  to  Atlantis.  Romance 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  actual; 
the  actual  is  always  passing  and 
romance  always  remains. 

The  Spectator 

'THE  PRINCESS  DEAD  AND 

ALIVE' 

BY  FRANCIS  DE  MIOMANDRE 

GusTAVE  Fretiixand,  a  literary 
promoter,  having  urgently  requested 
the  presence  of  his  intimate  friend  and 
ame  damnie,  Victor  Sideret,  8p>oke 
with  him  in  that  tone  of  friendly  and 
cynical  familiarity  which  one  uses  in 
speaking  to  an  ame  damnie. 

*My  good  Sideret,  I  have  sum- 
moned you  for  an  affair  of  importance. 
My  wife  is  ill,  and  needs  the  sunlight 
of  the  Riviera.  I  feel  the  oncoming 
of  neurasthenia.  We  must  get  away. 
But  I  have  just  carried  to  the  direc- 
tor of  Le  Jardin  the  outline  of  my 
new  novel,  my  new  romantic  and  in- 
triguing novel.  You  are  aware  of  my 
talent  for  novels?' 

*I  am,*  replied  Sideret  not  without 
melancholy. 

*The  title  is  a  very  taking  one,  The 
Princess  Dead  and  Alive.* 

*Ah,  yes,  the  title  is  admirable,'  re- 
plied the  ame  damnie  with  admiration. 
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*You  are  the  man  for  titles.  There- 
fore,' he  added  in  a  low  voice,  'only 
the  text  remains  to  be  written?' 

*Even  so.  Fifty  thousand  lines. 
Being  in  a  great  hurry,  they  are  willing 
to  receive  the  copy  from  day  to  day.' 

'Never  mind  about  the  details. 
How  much  do  I  get?* 

'I  shall  give  you  thirty  centimes  a 
line.' 

'Eh?' 

'That  is  my  final  offer.* 

'And  your  first,  please?' 

'My  dear  fellow,  you  are  a  surprise. 
Here  I  offer  you  fifteen  thousand 
francs  on  a  platter  and  you  turn  up 
your  nose  at  it.  Yet  only  yesterday  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  certain  Poutut 
who  offered  to  do  the  work  for  twenty 
centimes.  Therefore ' 

Sideret  shivered,  but  held  his  peace. 

'Well,'  he  answered  at  last,  'I'll 
do  it.  Six  cents  a  line;  I'll  begin 
to-morrow.' 

And  home  he  went  with  the  outline 
of  the  novel  imder  his  arm. 

The  next  day  he  had  a  visit  from 
an  unfortunate  hack.  Sideret  re- 
ceived the  visit  with  indignation. 

'What  times!'  he  shrieked.  'The 
chicanery  of  the  world  of  letters  is  past 
supporting.  You  tried  to  go  over  my 
h^ul;  to  set  yourself  up  as  my  rival. 
A  pretty  kind  of  business.  But  you 
didn't  hit  it  off.  Fr^tilland  himself 
said  to  me,  "A  scoimdrel,  by  the  name 
of  Poutut  wrote  to  me  yesterday. 
His  ideas  are  quite  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  reason.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  dog?"' 

'Pardon  me,'  said  Poutut  trembling, 
'a  kind  of  folly  overcame  me.  I ' 

'I  know,  the  folly  of  greatness. 
But  I  thought  I  ought  to  speak  to  you 
about  it.  Now  to  serious  matters. 
Here  is  the  outline  of  an  admirable 
novel.  The  Princess  Dead  and  Alive. 
I  am  frightfully  busy  at  this  moment. 
I  shall  hand  the  job  over  to  you.  Fifty 


thousand  lines  —  to  be  delivered  from 
day  to  day.  I  shall  give  you  six  thou- 
sand francs.' 

'That  means  twelve  centimes  a 
line,'  sighed  Poutut  after  a  rapid 
calculation. 

'You  are  a  terrifying  mathema- 
tician!' replied  Sideret  in  the  voice  of 
a  master.  'However  I  do  not  intend 
to  argue.  Will  you  accept?  Yes  or 
no?' 

'I'll  do  it,'  cried  Poutut  with  all  his 
soul.  And  he,  in  his  turn,  carried 
away  the  outlme. 

On  his  return  to  his  lodgings  he  was 
much  surprised  to  discover  a  soiled 
and  unshaven  person  who  fell  on  his 
neck.  It  was  the  inevitable  childhood 
friend  fallen  on  evil  days.  He  was 
drowning  in  the  immense  ocean  of 
Paris. 

'My  dear  fellow,'  said  Poutut  with 
solemnity,  *I  never  refuse  to  help  those 
who  cry  politely  for  aid.  But  I  have  a 
principle  to  maintain;  I  avoid  inflicting 
a  humiliation.  A  loan  is  but  a  dole  in 
disgpise.  You  must  earn  your  bread 
with  dignity.' 

'But  how?'  groaned  the  childhood 
friend.  'I  have  tried  everything.' 

'You  shall  write  a  masterpiece.' 

And  Poutut  explained  the  mechan- 
ism of  The  Princess  Dead  and  Alive. 

'I  shall  give  you  three  cents  a  line. 
Others  are  seeking  it,  but  you  shall 
have  the  preference.' 

Overcome  with  gratitude,  the  child- 
hood friend  accepted  and  set  to  work. 

In  another  week  Le  Jardin  began 
the  publication  of  Fr^tilland's  famous 
novel.  A  huge  success.  Never  had  the 
master  of  popular  thrills  been  more 
subtle,  intriguing,  mysterious.  Bath- 
ing in  the  sim  of  the  Riviera,  Fr6til- 
land  read  his  romance  and  was  moved 
by  it. 

'Ah,'  said  he,  'if  that  animal  of  a 
Sideret  had  only  a  talent  for  business 
equal  to  his  genius  for  composition! 
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e  would  have  been  a  great  personage 
y  this  time.' 

Suddenly  there  came  a  bolt  of 
ightning  from  the  blue,  a  telegram 
from  the  director  of  Le  Jardin. 

'Please  explain  at  once.  Am  not  re- 
ceiving copy.' 

Fr^tilland,  stimned,  opened  the 
paper.  There  was  no  installment  of 
his  novel  in  the  day's  issue.  He  tele- 
graphed to  Sideret.  The  telegram  sur- 
prised Sideret  as  he  was  spending  his 


nine  thousand  francs.  Sideret  ran  to 
Poutut's  lodgings.  Both  ran  to  the 
garret  of  the  childhood  friend. 

The  poor  man  had  died.  According 
to  the  concierge  he  had  died  of  pure  joy 
at  seeing  himself  in  print,  even  though 
imder  another's  name.  The  shock  had 
been  too  great  for  a  nature  already 
too  severely  tried. 

And  it  was  Poutut  who  finished  the 
novel,  after  all. 

Les  Annales 


A  PASSING 


BY  A.  CHRISTIE 


A  WHiRUNO  of  dead  leaves, 

A  gathering  in  of  sheaves, 

The  stripping  of  the  trees. 

The  ebbing  of  the  seas, 

The  shifting  of  the  sands, 

A  vision  of  fair  lands  — 

A  sundering  and  a  thundering 

Of  prison  bars  that  fall! 

The  answer  to  a  call 

New  destiny  to  shape, 

A  silence  —  and  a  breath  — 

We  call  it  —  Death! 

Nor  dare  to  say  —  Escape! 

Tlie  Poetry  Review 
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BY  ALBERT  EINSTEIN 


After  the  lamentable  breach  in  the 
former  international  relations  existing 
among  men  of  science,  it  is  with  joy  and 
gratefulness  that  I  accept  this  oppor- 
tmiity  of  communication  with  English 
astronomers  and  physicists.  It  was  in 
accordance  with  the  high  and  proud 
tradition  of  English  science  that  Eng- 
lish scientific  men  should  have  given 
their  time  and  labor,  and  that  English 
institudons  should  have  provided  the 
material  means,  to  test  a  theory  that 
had  been  completed  and  published  in 
the  country  of  their  enemies  in  the 
midst  of  war.  Although  investigation 
of  the  influence  of  the  solar  gravita^ 
tional  field  on  rays  of  light  is  a  purely 
objective  matter,  I  am  none  the  less 
very  glad  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  to  my  English  colleagues  in 
this  branch  of  science;  for  without 
their  aid  I  should  not  have  obtained 
proof  of  the  most  vital  deduction  from 
my  theory. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  theory  in 
physics.  Most  of  them  are  construc- 
tive. These  attempt  to  build  a  picture 
of  complex  phenomena  out  of  some 
relatively  simple  proposition.  The  ki- 
netic theory  of  gases,  for  instance, 
attempts  to  refer  to  molecular  move- 
ment the  mechanical,  thermal,  and 
diffusional  properties  of  gases.  When 
we  say  that  we  understand  a  group  of 
natural  phenomena,  we  mean  that  we 
have  foimd  a  constructive  theory 
which  unbraces  them. 

But  in  addition  to  this  most  weighty 
group  of  theories,  there  is  another 
group  consisting  of  what  I  call  theories 
of  principle.    These  employ  the  ana- 


lytic, not  the  synthetic  method.  Their 
starting  point  and  foundation  are  not 
hypothetical  constituents,  but  empiri- 
cally observed  general  properties  of 
phenomena,  principles  from  which 
mathematical  formulse  are  deduced  of 
such  a  kind  that  they  apply  to  every 
case  which  presents  itself.  Thermo- 
dynamics, for  instance,  starting  from 
the  fact  that  perpetual  motion  never 
occurs  in  ordinary  experience,  attempts 
to  deduce  from  this,  by  analytic  pro- 
cesses, a  theory  which  will  apply  in 
every  case.  The  merit  of  constructive 
theories  is  their  comprehensiveness, 
adaptability,  and  clarity;  that  of  the 
theories  of  principle,  their  logical  per- 
fection, and  the  security  of  their 
foimdation.  The  theory  of  relativity 
is  a  theory  of  principle.  To  under- 
stand it,  the  principles  on  which  it 
rests  must  be  grasped.  But  before 
stating  these  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  theory  of  relativity  is  like 
a  house  with  two  separate  stories,  the 
special  relativity  theory  and  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  relativity. 

Since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
it  has  been  well  known  that  in  describ- 
ing  the  motion  of  a  body  we  must  refer 
to  another  body.  The  motion  of  a  rail- 
way train  is  described  with  reference  to 
the  ground,  of  a  planet  with  reference 
to  the  total  assemblage  of  visible  fixed 
stars.  In  physics  the  bodies  to  which 
motions  are  spatially  referred  are 
termed  systems  of  coordinates.  The 
laws  of  mechanics  of  Galileo  and  New- 
ton can  be  formulated  only  by  using  a 
system  of  coordinates. 

The  state  of  motion  of  a  system  of 
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coordinates  cannot  be  chosen  arbi- 
trarily if  the  laws  of  mechanics  are  to 
hold  good  (it  must  be  free  from  twist- 
ing and  from  acceleration).  The  sys- 
tem of  coordinates  employed  in  me- 
chanics is  called  an  inertia  system. 
The  state  of  motion  of  an  inertia 
system,  so  far  as  mechanics  are  con- 
cerned, is  not  restricted  by  nature  to 
one  condition.  The  condition  in  the 
following  pro{X)sition  suffices:  a  sys- 
tem of  coordinates  moving  in  the  same 
direction  and  at  the  same  rate  as  a 
system  of  inertia  is  itself  a  system  of 
inertia.  The  special  relativity  theory 
is,  therefore,  the  application  of  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  to  any  natural 
process:  *  Every  law  of  nature  which 
holds  good  with  respect  to  a  coordi- 
nate system  K  must  also  hold  good  for 
any  other  system  K',  provided  that  K 
and  K'  are  in  uniform  movement  of 
translation. 

The  second  principle  on  which  the 
special  relativity  theory  rests  is  that 
of  the  constancy  of  the  velocity  of  light 
in  a  vacuum.  Light  in  a  vacuum  has 
a  definite  and  constant  velocity,  inde- 
pendent of  the  velocity  of  its  source. 
Physicists  owe  their  confidence  in  this 
proposition  to  the  Maxwell-Lorentz 
theory  of  electro-dynamics. 

The  two  principles  which  I  have 
mentioned  have  received  strong  experi- 
mental confirmation  but  do  not  seem 
to  be  logically  compatible.  The  special 
relativity  theory  achieved  their  logical 
reconciliation  by  making  a  change  in 
kinematics,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  physical  laws  of  space  and 
time.  It  became  evident  that  a  state- 
ment of  the  coincidence  of  two  events 
could  have  a  meaning  only  in  con- 
nection with  a  system  of  coordinates; 
that  the  mass  of  bodies  and  the  rate  of 
movement  of  clocks  must  depend  on 
their  state  of  motion  with  regard  to  the 
coordinates. 

But  the  older  physics,  including  the 


laws  of  motion  of  Galileo  and  Newton, 
clashed  with  the  relativistic  kine- 
matics that  I  have  indicated.  The 
latter  gave  origin  to  certain  generalized 
mathematical  conditions  with  which 
the  laws  of  nature  would  have  to  con- 
form if  the  two  fundamental  principles 
were  compatible.  Physics  had  to  be 
modified.  The  most  notable  change 
was  a  new  law  of  motion  for  (very 
rapidly)  mo\ing  mass-points,  and  this 
soon  came  to  be  verified  in  the  case  of 
electrically-laden  particles.  The  most 
important  result  of  the  special  rela- 
tivity system  concerned  the  inert  mass 
of  a  material  system.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  the  inertia  of  such  a  system 
must  depend  on  its  energy  content,  so 
that  we  were  driven  to  the  conception 
that  inert  mass  was  nothing  else  than 
latent  energy.  The  doctrine  of  the  con- 
servation of  mass  lost  its  independence 
and  became  merged  in  the  doctrine  of 
conservation  of  energy. 

The  special  relativity  theory,  which 
was  simply  a  systematic  extension  of 
the  electro-dynamics  of  Maxwell  and 
Lorentz,  had  consequences  which 
reached  beyond  itself.  Must  the  inde- 
pendence of  physical  laws  with  regard 
to  a  svstem  of  coordinates  be  limited 
to  systems  of  coordinates  in  uniform 
movement  of  translation  with  regard 
to  one  another?  What  has  nature  to  do 
with  the  coordinate  systems  that  we 
prof)ose  and  with  their  motions?  Al- 
though it  may  be  necessary  for  our 
descriptions  of  nature  to  employ  sys- 
tems of  coordinates  that  we  have  se- 
lected arbitrarily,  the  choice  should 
not  be  limited  in  any  way  so  far  as  their 
state  of  motion  is  concerned.  (General 
theory  of  relativity.)  The  application 
of  this  general  theory  of  relativity  was 
found  to  be  in  conflict  with  a  well- 
known  experiment,  according  to  which 
it  appeared  that  the  weight  and  the 
inertia  of  a  body  depended  on  the  same 
constants  (identity  of  inert  and  heavy 
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masses).  Consider  the  case  of  a  system 
of  oodrdinates  which  is  conceived  as 
being  in  stable  rotation  relative  to  a 
system  of  inertia  in  the  Newtonian 
sense.  The  forces  which,  relatively  to 
this  system,  are  centrifugal  must,  in 
the  Newtonian  sense,  be  attributed  to 
inertia.  But  these  centrifugal  forces 
are,  like  gravitation,  proportional  to 
the  mass  of  the  bodies.  Is  it  not,  then, 
possible  to  regard  the  system  of  co- 
ordinates as  at  rest,  and  the  centrifugal 
forces  as  gravitational?  The  interpre- 
tation seemed  obvious,  but  classical 
mechanics  forbade  it. 

This  slight  sketch  indicates  how  a 
generalized  theory  of  relativity  must 
include  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and 
actual  pursuit  of  the  conception  has 
justified  the  hope.  But  the  way  was 
harder  than  was  expected,  because  it 
contradicted  Euclidian  geometry.  In 
other  words,  the  laws  according  to 
which  material  bodies  are  arranged  in 
space  do  not  exactly  agree  with  the 
laws  of  space  prescribed  by  the  Euclid- 
ian geometry  of  solids.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  the  phrase  'a  warp  in 
space.'  The  fundamental  concepts 
'straight,'  'plane,'  etc.,  accordingly 
lose  their  exact  meaning  in  physics. 

In  the  generalized  theory  of  rela- 
tivity, the  doctrine  of  space  and  time, 
kinematics,  is  no  longer  one  of  the 
absolute  foimdations  of  general  physics. 
The  geometrical  states  of  bodies  and 
the  rates  of  clocks  depend  in  the  first 
place  on  their  gravitational  fields, 
which  agaia  are  produced  by  the 
material  systems  concerned. 

Thus  the  new  theory  of  gravitation 
diverges  widely  from  that  of  Newton 
with  respect  to  its  basic  principle. 
But  in  practical  application  the  two 

The  Tillies 


agree  so  closely  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  find  cases  in  which  the 
actual  differences  could  be  subjected 
to  observation.  As  yet  only  the  follow- 
ing have  been  suggested : 

1.  The  distortion  of  the  oval  orbits 
of  planets  round  the  sun  (confirmed  in 
the  case  of  the  planet  Mercury). 

2.  The  deviation  of  light  rays  in  a 
gravitational  field  (confirmed  by  the 
English  Solar  Eclipse  expedition). 

3.  The  shifting  of  spectral  lines 
toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  in 
the  case  of  light  coming  to  us  from 
stars  of  appreciable  mass  (not  yet 
confirmed). 

The  great  attraction  of  the  theory  is 
its  logical  consistency.  If  any  deduc- 
tion from  it  should  prove  untenable,  it 
must  be  given  up.  A  modification  of  it 
seems  impossible  without  destruction 
of  the  whole. 

No  one  must  think  that  Newton's 
great  creation  can  be  overthrown  in 
any  real  sense  by  this  or  by  any  other 
theory.  His  clear  and  wide  ideas  will 
forever  retain  their  significance  as  the 
foundation  on  whidh  our  modem 
conceptions  of  physics  have  been 
built. 

A  final  comment.  The  description 
of  me  and  my  circumstances  in  the 
TiTnes  shows  an  amusing  feat  of  imagi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  writer.  By 
an  application  of  the  theory  of  rela- 
tivity to  the  taste  of  readers,  to-day  in 
Germany  I  am  called  a  German  man 
of  science,  and  in  England  I  am  repre- 
sented as  a  Swiss  Jew.  If  I  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  b&te  noire^  the  descrip- 
tions will  be  reversed,  and  I  shall  be- 
come a  Swiss  Jew  for  the  Germans  and 
a  German  man  of  science  for  ♦he 
English ! 
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Sm  Waltbb  Scott's  o^ffection  for  his 
numerous  canine  friends  amounted  al- 
most to  a  passion,  and  evidence  of  this 
may  be  traced  in  his  private  letters,  in 
his  Journal^  and  throughout  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels.  Byron  professed  to  love 
dogs  for  their  unlikeness  to  men,  but 
Scott,  who  took  a  broader  and  a  deeper 
view,  loved  his  dogs  for  the  human 
traits  which  they  possessed.  He  studied 
their  different  temperaments,  enjoyed 
their  companionship,  and  enriched  the 
pages  of  his  imaginative  writings  ac- 
cordingly. His  early  life  had  thrown 
him  much  into  the  society  of  shepherds 
with  their  flocks  and  dogs,  and  we 
know  from  his  own  pen  how  deeply 
these  first  impressions  left  their 
mark. 

The  dull,  depressing  routine  of  the 
eighteenth-century  Presbyterian  Sun- 
day, Scott  has  described  in  his  auto- 
biographical notes.  Attendance  at 
divine  service  both  morning  and  after- 
noon was  rigorously  enforced.  But  an 
occasional  ray  of  sunshine  penetrated 
'the  gloom  of  one  dull  sermon  succeed- 
ing to  another.'  It  is  recorded  that  a 
Newfoundland  dog  belonging  to  the 
Scott  family  frequently  found  his  way 
into  church,  and  young  Walter,  who 
was  always  on  the  lookout  for  his  four- 
footed  friend,  used  to  smuggle  him  into 
the  pew  for  the  remainder  of  the  serv- 
ice. It  was  not  by  a  chance  occur- 
rence that  the  Newfoundland  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  future  author  of 
Waverley  —  that  bond  of  sympathy 
had  been  cemented  by  man>  a  joyous 
prank  during  the  preceding  week! 

In  his  early  days  Scott  had  a  dog 
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called  Snap  who  was  his  constant  com- 
panion and  even  slept  in  his  bedroom. 
Snap  was  credited  with  extraordinary 
sagacity,  and  of  course, accompanied 
Scot-t  on  the  excursions  he  made  about 
this  time,  attended  by  the  young 
servant  of  the  family,  George  Walkin- 
shaw.  Snap  had  a  good  deal  of  the  bull- 
dog in  him,  and  often  annoyed  Walk- 
inshaw  by  engaging  in  mortal  combat 
with  dogs  they  happened  to  meet  on 
the  road.  One  day  Snap  attacked  a 
collie  without  just  cause,  and  Walkin- 
shaw  (whom  Scott  for  some  reason  al- 
ways called  Donald)  struck  the  dog 
across  the  head  so  sharply  that  blood 
was  drawn.  On  seeing  this,  Scott  raised 
his  staff  and  cried,  'Donald,  I'll  break 
your  head  for  breaking  Snap's.  Do  not 
hurt  him  again.'  Walkinshaw  stated 
in  later  life  that  during  all  their  expe- 
ditions together  this  was  the  only  occa- 
sion when  Scott  showed  signs  of  losing 
his  temper. 

While  residing  at  Ashestiel  —  per- 
haps the  happiest  period  of  his  life  — 
Scott  did  not  keep  a  carriage,  and  made 
his  frequent  journeys  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Tweedside  in  the  mail 
coach.  He  always  had  a  canine  favorite 
with  him,  and  invariably  took  a  seat 
for  the  dog  as  well  as  himself.  No 
doubt  the  dog  preferred  running  in 
front  of  the  horses  or  coursing  an  odd 
roadside  rabbit,  but  when  he  got  tired 
there  was  his  seat  waiting  for  him  be- 
side the  *Shirra.'  It  is  a  delightful 
picture,  and  shows  how  deep  was 
Scott's  love  of  the  mute,  not  the  brute, 
creation.  We  are  not  told  how,  during 
wet  weather,  the  other  passengers  in 
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the  coach  regarded  the  dog  being  of 
their  number. 

When  Scott  made  his  first  visit  to 
London  since  his  childhood,  in  180S, 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  favorite. 
Camp.  *He  was  very  handsome,  very 
intelligent  and  naturally  very  fierce, 
but  gentle  as  a  lamb  among  the  chil- 
dren.' Scott  spoke  to  him  as  if  the  dog 
understood  what  was  said,  and  Lock- 
hart  tells  us  Camp  certainly  did  under- 
stand not  a  little  of  it.  Camp  died  in 
Edinburgh  in  1809  and  was  buried  be- 
hind S9  Castle  Street,  immediately  of)- 
posite  the  window  of  Scott's  library. 
Lockhart  adds: 

My  wife  told  me  that  she  remembered 
the  whole  family  stranding  in  tears  about 
the  grave,  as  her  father  himself  smoothed 
down  the  turf  above  Camp  with  the  sad- 
dest expression  of  face  she  had  ever  seen  in 
him.  He  had  been  engaged  to  dine  abroad 
that  day,  but  apologized  on  acooimt  of  the 
death  of  'a  dear  old  friend';  and  Mr.  Mao- 
donald  Budhanan  was  not  at  all  surprised 
that  he  should  have  done  so  when  it  came 
out  next  morning  that  Camp  was  no  more. 

Camp's  weakness  for  fighting  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Introduction  to  Canto 
IV  of  Marmion: 

At  cither's  feet  a  ftrusty  squire, 
Pandour  and  Camp,  with  eyes  of  fire, 
Jealous,  each  other's  motions  viewed. 
And  scarce  suppressed  their  ancient  feud. 

Camp's  appearance  is  familiar 
through  the  Raebum  portraits  of 
1808  and  1809  —  the  latter  containing 
in  addition  the  greyhounds  Douglas 
and  Percy.  He  was  also  painted  by 
Howe,  and  this  portrait  Scott  gave  to 
Mr.  Stevenson,  bookseller,  Edinburgh, 
along  with  an  interesting  account  of 
the  dog's  origin  and  character.  The 
letter  to  Mr.  Stevenson  was  as  follows: 

^  Camp  was  got  by  a  black-and-tan  Eng- 
lish terrier  caUed  Doctor,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Storie,  farrier  in  Rose  Street,  about 
1800,  out  of  a  thoroughbred  English 
brindled  bull-bitoh,  the  property  of  Mr. 


John  Adams  of  the  Riding  School,  Adjutant 
to  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteer  Cavalry. 
He  was  of  great  strength  and  very  hand- 
some, extremely  sagacious,  faithful,  and 
affectionate  to  the  human  species  and 
I>o8seB8ed  of  a  great  turn  for  gayety  and 
drollery.  Although  he  was  never  taught 
any  tricks,  he  learned  some  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, and  understood  whatever  was  said  to 
him  as  well  as  any  creatiure  I  ever  saw.  His 
great  fault  was  an  excessive  ferocity  toward 
his  own  species,  which  sometimes  brought 
his  master  and  himself  into  dangerous 
scrapes.  He  used  to  accompany  me  always 
in  coursing,  of  which  he  was  a  great 
amateur,  and  was  one  of  the  best  dogs  for 
finding  hares  I  ever  saw,  though  I  have 
since  had  very  fine  terriers. 

At  last  he  met  with  an  accident  which 
gave  him'  a  sprain  in  the  back  from  which 
he  never  recovered,  after  which  he  could 
not  f oUow  when  I  went  on  horseback.  The 
servants  used  to  tell  him  when  I  was  com- 
ing home.  I  lived  then  at  Ashestiel,  and 
there  were  two  ways  by  which  I  might  re- 
turn. If  the  servant  said,  *Camp,  your 
master  is  coming  back  by  the  hill,'  he  ran 
to  meet  me  in  that  direction.  If  the  lad 
said  *by  the  ford,/  he  came  down  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  to  welcome  me;  nor  did 
he  ever  make  a  mistake  in  the  direction 
named.  I  might  mention  many  instances 
of  similar  sagacity.  He  was  seldom  scolded 
or  pimished,  and  except  in  his  pugnacious 
proi>ensities,  I  never  saw  so  manageable  a 
dog.  I  could  even  keep  him  from  fighting 
so  long  as  I  had  my  eye  on  him,  but  if  I 
quitted  my  vigilance  for  a  moment  he  was 
sure  to  worry  the  dog  nearest  to  him.  .  .  . 

He  lived  till  about  twelve  years  old  and 
might  have  lived  longer  but  for  the  severe 
exercises  which  he  had  taken  when  young, 
and  a  considerable  disposition  to  voracity, 
especially  where  animal  food  was  to  be 
come  by.  ...  I  may  add  that  the  breadth 
of  his  chest  and  broadness  of  his  paws  made 
him  a  capital  water  dog,  and  when  I  used 
to  shoot  wild  ducks  —  which  was  not  often 
—  an  excellent  retriever. 

The  above  particulars  were  written 
nearly  twenty  years  after  Camp's 
death.  In  writing  to  Lady  Abercom 
about  his  'poor  deceased  Camp'  Scott 
said: 

My  friends  wrote  as  many  elegies  for  him 
in  different  languages  as  ever  were  poured 
forth  by  Oxford  or  Cambridge  on  the  death 
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of  a  crowned  head.  I  have  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  Arabic, 
and  Hindostanee  poems  to  his  memory. 

Truly,  Camp  has  his  place  with  the 
Immortals.  One  might  excuse  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  he  shared  the  phil- 
osophy of  *  the  poor  Indian ', 

Who  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

With  such  a  wealth  of  literary  mon- 
uments to  his  credit,  it  is  a  pity  there 
is   nothing   material   on   the   site   of 
Camp's  grave  in  Castle  Street.  Surely 
such  a  favorite  of  so  great  a  man  should 
have  something  to  record  his  place  of 
burial.    This  seems  the  more  proper 
when  we  remember  that  the  interment 
was  made  by  Scott's  own  hand.  Let  us 
hope,  therefore,  that,  when  times  per- 
mit, a  stone  of  appropriate  design  and 
suitably  inscribe  shall  be  placed  to 
mark  the  spot  and  commemorate  the 
name. 

During  Scott's  tenancy  of  Ashestiel, 
Camp  had  two  contemporaries,  already 
referred  to  —  the  greyhounds,  Douglas 
and  Percy.  ^  The  former  was  jet  black, 
the  latter  fawn.   In  his  1809  portrait 
Raebum  has  painted  Percy  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  Landseer.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful composition:  Scott  has  evidently 
been  repeating  some  lines  to  himself  — 
as  was  his  habit  when  alone  —  and 
Camp  (who  of  course  understands  the 
words!)  is  paying  no  heed,  but  the  less 
intelligent  greyhound  is  intently  gaz- 
ing into  his  master's  face  trying  to  dis- 
cover what  is  taking   place.    While 
writing  Marmion  in  the  dining  room  at 
Ashestiel,  which  also  serv^ed  as  a  study, 
Scott  left  one  window  open  so  that 
these  two  greyhounds  might  leap  out 
and  in  as  the  fancy  moved  them.   As 
this    practice    was    observed    in    all 
weathers  there  must  have  been  many 
occasions  when  it  suited  the  conven- 
ience of  the  *grews'  more  than  it  did 
the  comfort  of  the  poet. 


Skene  tells  us  that  Scott's  dogs  were 
the  usual  inmates  of  his  study,  and  to 
them  many  a  good  joke  was  addressed. 
He  had  great  amusement  in  supposing 
what  the  observations  of  his  dogs,  could 
they  utter  them,  would  be  on  such 
occasions,  diversified  by  their  several 
characters  and  propensities. 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  interest- 
ing account  of  Abbotsford,  records 
some  facts  relating  to  Scott  and  his 
dogs: 

I  may  here  mention  [he  writes)  another 
testimonial  of  Scott's  fondness  of  his  dogs, 
and  his  himiorous  mode  of  showing  it, 
which  I  subsequently  met  with.  Rambling 
with  him  one  morning  about  the  grounds 
adjacent  to  the  house,  I  observed  a  small 
antique  monument,  on  which  was  inscribed 
in  Gothic  characters,  *  Cy  git  le  preux  Percy.' 
(Here  lies  the  brave  Percy.)  I  paused,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  tomb  of  some  stark 
warrior  of  the  olden  time,  but  Scott  drew 
me  on.  *Pooh,'  cried  he,  'it  is  nothing  but 
one  of  the  monuments  of  my  nonsense,  of 
which  you  will  find  enough  hereabouts.'  I 
learned  afterwards  that  it  was  the  grave  of 
a  favorite  greyhound. 

But  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all 
Sir  Walter's  favorites  was  *the  noblest 
dog  ever  seen  on  the  border  since 
Johnnie  Armstrong's  time,'  which  he 
got  as  a  gift  from  Macdonell  of  Glen- 
garry. In  compliment  to  the  donor  this 
fine  staghound  was  called  Maida  after 
the  battle  of  that  name,  where  Glen- 
garry had  distinguished  himself  for 
valor.  In  writing  to  Terry,  Scott  de- 
scribes Maida  as  being  — 

between  a  wolf  and  a  deer  greyhound, 
about  six  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  tail,  and  high  and  strong  in  propor- 
tion; he  is  quite  gentle,  and  a  great 
favorite. 

In  temperament  he  differed  from 
Camp  in  so  far  that  the  Sheriff  did  not 
need  to  keep  his  eye  on  him  to  keep  him 
from  fighting.  Maida  has  been  im- 
mortalized in  Woodstock  under  the 
name  of  Bevis.  He  regularly  attended 
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Sir  Henry  I-.ee  to  church.   ^Bevis,  in- 
deed»  fell  under  the  proverb  which 
avers  ''He  is  a  good  dog  which  goes  to 
church";    for    bating   an    occasional 
temptation  to  warble  along  with  the 
accord,   he   behaved   himself  as  de- 
corously as  any  of  the  congregation, 
and  returned  as  much  edified,  perhaps, 
as  most  of  them.'    One  cannot  help 
thinking  this  passage  was  suggested  by 
some  vocal  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Newfoundland    already    referred    to. 
Maida  was  often  painted  —  so  often, 
in  fact,  that  his  master  said  he  got  up 
and  walked  off  with  signs  of  loathing 
whenever  he  saw  an  artist  imfurl  his 
paper  and  handle  his  brushes.    The 
portrait  of  him  by  Landseer  has  been 
engraved  and  is  well  known.  When  old 
age  prevented  Maida  from  following 
his  master  far  afield,  Scott  wrote: 

I  have  sometun^s  thought  of  the  final 
cause  of  dogs  having  suoh  short  lives,  and  I 
am  quite  satisfied  it  is  in  oompassioi)  to  the 
human  race;  for  if  we  suffer  so  much  in 
lodng  a  dog  after  an  acquaintance  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  what  would  it  be  if  they  were 
to  live  double  that  time? 

Maida  died  in  the  autumn  of  1824 
and  was  buried  near  the  front  door  of 
Abbotsford.  The  grave  is  guarded  by 
a  monument  which  a  local  mason  had 
sculptured  and  which  had  previously 
^served  as  a  leaping-on  stone  near  the 
gate.  The  figure  is  that  of  Maida  re- 
cumbent, and  Scott  had  carved  on  the 
stone  a  Latin  couplet  by  way  of  epi- 
taph, which  he  translated  as  follows: 

Beneath  the  sculptured  form  which  late  you 

wore, 
Sleep  soimdly,  Maida,  at  your  master's 

door. 

The  Latin  couplet  was  the  subject  of 
newspaper  corres[X)ndence  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  London,  as  the 
second  line  contained  a  false  quantity. 
This,  with  characteristic  candor.  Sir 
Walter  frankly  admitted  in  a  letter  to 
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the  editor  of  the  Morning  Post,  though 
a[X)logi8ts  were  not  wanting  to  defend 
his  prosody. 

Subsequently  Scott  had  two  noble 
staghounds  to  replace  Maida.    Glen- 
garry sent  him  Nimrod,  and  Mac- 
Pherson  of  Cluny  presented  him  with 
a  fine  dog  of  the  same  breed  named 
Bran.    Writing  about  these  dogs  in 
1830  Scott  refers  to  them  as  being  of 
gigantic  size  and  pleasant  companions. 
Scott's  habit  of  early  rising  is  well 
known.  Before  he  had  written  Wavers 
ley  he  had  adopted  the  practice  of 
making  a  careful  toilet  and  being  at  his 
desk  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
thus  putting  in  several  hours'  hard 
labor  before  breakfast.    In  regard  to 
this  excellent  custom  he  used  to  say 
that  he  owed  much  to  the  'exemplary 
character    and    admonitions    of    his 
friend  Wallace.'    Indeed,  Scott  said 
Wallace  would  not  sufi*er  him  to  rest 
after  six  in  the  morning;  but  in  this 
matter  we  must  take  it  the  inclination 
of  the  poet  agreed  with  that  of  his 
favorite.  This  dog  was  given  Scott  by 
Miss  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  and  was  of 
high  pedigree  of  the  old  shaggy  Celtic 
breed.  The  name  was  chosen  by  Scott 
in  honor  of  the  donor,  who,  as  readers 
of  Bums  will  remember,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Guardian  of  Scotland. 
When    Washington    Irving    visited 
Abbotsford  in*  the  autumn  of  1817  (not 
1816,  as  his  Essay  states),  the  mansion 
was  in  course  of  erection  with  scafi*old- 
ing  on  the  walls  and  the  courtyard  en- 
cumbered by  masses  of  hewn  stone. 
His  account  of  his  arrival  shows  Scott's 
catholic  taste  in  canine  types. 

The  noise  of  the  chaise  had  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  the  establishment.  Out  sallied  the 
warden  of  the  castle,  a  black  greyhound; 
and  leaping  on  one  of  the  blocks  of  stone, 
began  a  furious  barking.  His  alarm  brought 
out  the  whole  garrison  of  dogs  — 

*  Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 
And  curs  of  low  degree,' 
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all  open-mouthed  and  vodferouB.  I  should 
correct  my  quotation:  not  a  our  was  to 
be  seen  ,on  the  premises.  Scott  was  too 
true  a  sportsman,  and  had  too  high  a 
veneration  of  pure  blood,  to  tolerate  a 
mongrel. 

The  black  greyhound  here  referred 
to  was  called  Hamlet.  He  was  a  gift 
from  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  and  was  origi- 
nally christened  Marmion .  When  he  *  ar- 
rived in  great  preservation,  a  little  lean 
and  qualmish,  however,  after  his  sea 
voyage,'  he  was  a  small  puppy;  and 
Scott,  feeling  a  little  sensitive  regard- 
ing his  name,  proposed  changing  it  to 
Harold.  However,  as  we  know  from  a 
letter  to  Terry,  he  obtained  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn's  permission  and  changed  Mar- 
mion's  name  (in  respect  of  his  inky 
cloak)  to  Hamlet. 

During  Irving's  visit  a  regrettable 
incident  occurred  while  host  and  guest 
were  walking  over  the  hills.  Hamlet 
chased  some  sheep,  killed  one  of  them, 
and  was  caught  red-handed  —  or 
rather  red-mouthed  —  standing  beside 
his  victim.  In  a  sheep-rearing  country- 
side this  was  the  unpardonable  sin,  and 
there  seemed  no  hope  of  reprieve;  but 
the  sheriff,  forsaking  the  r61e  of  judge 
for  that  of  advocate,  lodged  defenses 
for  the  sable  Prince  of  Denmark  and 
said: 

Well,  well,  it's  partly  my  own  fault.  I 
have  given  up  coursing  for  some  time  past, 
and  the  poor  dog  has  had  no  chance  after 
the  game,  to  take  the  fine  edge  ofif  him.  If 
he  was  put  after  a  hare  occasionally,  he 
never  would  meddle  with  sheep. 

The  truth  of  this  observation  was 
proved  by  Hamlet  living  to  course 
many  a  hare  without  showing  any  de- 
sire to  repeat  this  foul  offense. 

That  Scott's  interest  in  his  dogs  was 
not  a  mere  fair-weather  fancy,  his 
Journal  amply  proves.  In  the  dark 
days  of  December,  1825,  when  threat- 
ened with  absolute  ruin  so  far  as  ma- 
terial things  go,  when  confronted  with 


a  debt  of  some  £130,000  and  with  the 
loss  of  Abbotsford  —  his  Delilah,  as 
he  called  it  —  he  records  his  inner- 
most feelings  in  his  Journal.  And 
therein  is  the  man  revealed.  After 
some  reflections  regarding  himself  and 
his  family  he  writes: 

I  was  to  have  gone  there  on  Saturday  in 
joy  and  prosjwrity  to  receive  my  friends. 
My  dogs  will  wait  for  me  in  vain.  It  is 
f ooHsh  —  but  the  thoughts  of  parting  from 
these  dumb  creatures  have  moved  me  more 
than  any  of  the  painful  reflections  I  have 
put  down.  Poor  things,  I  must  get  them 
kind  masters;  there  may  be  yet  those  who 
loving  me  may  love  my  dog  because  it  has 
been  mine.  I  must  end  this,  or  I  shall  lose 
the  tone  of  mind  with  which  men  should 
meet  distress. 

The  Journal  affords  us  another  lat- 
tice through  which  we  get  a  peep  at  the 
greatness  of  the  man.  Six  months  after 
the  above  extract  was  penned,  when 
he  had  no  longer  a  house  in  Edinburgh 
but  was  living  in  *Mrs.  Brown's  lodg- 
ings' at  4  North  St.  David  Street,  we 
find  this  entry:  'Bilious  and  headache 
this  morning.  A  dog  howFd  all  night 
and  left  me  little  sleep.  Poor  cur.  I 
dare  say  he  had  his  distresses,  as  I 
have  mine.'  We  know  how  at  this 
time  Scott  was  racked  with  anxiety 
and  overwork,  and  what  the  loss  of  a 
night's  sleep  must  have  meant  to  him, 
yet  the  cur  calls  forth  only  a  word  of 
sympathy  and  fellow  feeling.  This 
rises  to  the  level  of  Bums  when,  ad- 
dressing the  httle  field  mouse,  he  calls 
himself  *thy  poor,  earth-bom  com- 
panion an'  fellow  mortal.' 

We  are  indebted  to  a  guest  at 
Abbotsford  in  18S0  for  recording  a 
characteristic  act  on  the  part  of 
Scott: 

Another  little  incident  in  this  morning's 
drive  is  worth  remembering.  We  crossed 
several  fords,  and  after  the  rain  they  were 
wide  and  deep.  A  little,  long,  wise-looking 
rough  terrier,  named  Spice,  which  ran  after 
us,  had  a  cough,  and  as  often  as  we  came  to 
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a  "Water,  Spioe.  by  the  special  order  of  her 
master,  was  let  into  the  carriage  till  we  had 
crossed.  His  tenderness  to  his  brute  de- 
pendents was  a  striking  point  in  the  general 
benignity  of  his  character.  He  seemed  to 
consult  not  only  their  bodily  welfare,  but 
their  feelings,  in  the  human  sense.  He  was 
a  gentleman  even  to  his  dogs. 

Few  novelists  of  first  rank  have 
given  so  prominent  a  place  to  dogs 
among  their  'characters'  as  Scott.  A 
reverend  and  critical  biographer  says 
his  dogs  and  horses  are  much  better 
drawn  than  most  other  novelists'  men 
and  women.  And  there  is  much  through- 
out the  Waverleys  to  support  that 
view.  Bevis  in  Woodstock  has  been  re- 
ferred to.  His  figure,  as  he  walks 
across  the  page,  makes  him  a  fitting 
companion  to  the  dignified  old  Royal- 
ist Baronet,  and  the  loyalty  of  Bevis 
for  his  master  was  not  less  than  the  de- 
votion of  Sir  Henry  to  the  House  of 
Stuart.  In  The  Talisman^  the  part 
played  by  the  large  stag  greyhound, 
Roswal,  is  of  so  important  and  dra^- 
matic  a  nature  that  he  is  well  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  dramatis  personcB.  It 
was  only  one  with  a  true  understand- 
ing of  the  canine  character  who  could 
have  penned  the  following  account  of 
Roswal  in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders: 

The  hound,  however,  had  pressed  out  of 
the  tent  after  them,  and  now  thrust  his 
long  rough  countenance  into  the  hand  of  his 
master,  as  if  modestly  soliciting  some  mark 
of  his  kindness.  He  had  no  sooner  received 
the  notice  which  he  desired,  in  the  shape  of 
a  kind  word  and  slight  caress,  than,  eager 
to  acknowledge  his  gratitude  and  joy  for 
his  master's  return,  he  flew  off  at  full  speed, 
galloping  in  full  career,  and  with  out- 
stretched tail,  here  and  here,  about  and 
around,  crossways  and  endlong,  through 
the  decayed  huts  and  the  esplanade  we 
have  described,  but  never  transgressing 
those  precincts  which  his  sagacity  knew 
were  protected  by  his  master's  pennon. 
After  a  few  gambols  of  this  kind,  the  dog, 
coming  close  up  to  his  master,  laid  at  once 
aside  his  frolicsome  mood,  relapsed  into  )na 
usual  gravity  *and  slowness  of  gesture  and 
deportment,    and   looked  as   if   he   were 


ashamed  that  anything  should  have  moved 
him  to  depart  so  far  out  of  his  sober  self- 
control. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  tale,  when 
Roswal  has  exposed  the  traitor  Mar- 
quis of  Montserrat»  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion  is  made  to  retort  to  the  King  of 
France: 

Royal  brother,  recollect  that  the  Al- 
mighty, who  gave  the  dog  to  be  companion 
of  our  pleasures  and  our  toils,  hath  in- 
vested him  with  a  nature  noble  and  in- 
capable of  deceit.  He  forgets  neither  friend 
nor  foe,  remembers,  and  with  accuracy, 
both  benefit  and  injury.  He  hath  a  share 
of  man's  intelligence,  but  no  share  of  man's 
falsehood.  Tou  may  bribe  a  soldier  to  slay 
a  man  with  his  sword,  or  a  witness  to  take 
life  by  false  accusation;  but  you  cannot 
make  a  hound  tear  his  benefactor:  he  is  the 
friend  of  man,  save  when  man  justly  incurs 
his  enmity. 

These  words  were  delivered  in  the 
voice  of  Richard  the  First,  but  they 
flowed  straight  from  the  heart  of  Wal- 
ter Scott.  In  Redgaundet  we  have  a 
dog  of  a  different  type,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  character,  but  perhaps,  in  his 
way,  not  less  interesting.  This  is  the 
lurcher  which  attended  the  little  mis- 
creant, Benjie,  and  assisted  him  in  all 
his  rustic  enormities.  The  lurcher,  we 
are  told,  *was  as  lean  and  ragged  and 
mischievous  as  his  master,'  and,  what 
was  of  first  importance  to  Benjie  when 
poaching  wild  duck,  'was  as  dexterous 
on  water  as  on  land.'  With  such  a 
record  nothing  but  a  shameful  end  may 
be  expected,  so  we  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  name  of  this  lurcher 
is  the  ominous  one  of  Hemp.  By  way 
of  contrast  we  have  Wasp  in  Guy  Man- 
nering,  a  little  terrier  of  blameless  life 
and  most  domesticated  habits.  His 
education,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Dinmont, 
had  been  sadly  neglected,  but  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  that  gentleman's 
views  on  the  proper  training  of  terriers. 

Ay,  sir?  that's  a  pity,  begging  your  par- 
don, it's  a  great  pity  that;  beast  or  body, 
education  shoidd  aye  be  minded.   I  have 
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six  terriers  at  hame,  forbye  twa  couple  of 
slow-hunds,  five  greviB,  and  a  wheen  other 
dogs.  There's  auld  Pepper  and  auld  Mus- 
tard, and  young  Pepper  and  young  Mus- 
tard, and  little  Pepper  and  little  Mustard. 
I  had  them  a'  regularly  entered,  first  wi' 
rottens,  then  wi'  stots  or  weasels,  and  then 
wi'  the  tods  and  brocks,  and  now  they  fear 
nae thing  that  ever  cam  wi'  a  hairy  skin 
on't. 

Opinion  may  differ  on  the  wisdom 
of  keeping  so  many  dogs  in  a  house  of 
such  modest  dimeniions  as  Charlies- 
hope,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
prototype  of  Dandie  Dinmont  de- 
velop^ a  breed  of  terrier  of  great 
charm.  In  a  note  to  the  novel,  Scott 
says  they  were  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation in  his  day,  not  only  for  vermin- 
killing  but  for  intelligence  and  fidelity. 
He  owned  a  number  of  them  and, 
while  adopting  a  more  extended  no- 
menclature than  Dandie  Dinmont,  he 
'stuck  to  the  cruets.*  At  one  time  he 
had  a  Pepper,  a  Mustard,  a  Spice,  a 
Ginger,  a  Catchup,  and  a  Soy. 

Many  of  the  other  Waverleys  show 
the  same  loving  insight  of  the  canine 
race.  Indeed,  this  is  so  evident  that  it 
helped  to  reveal  Scott  as  the  writer  of 
the  novels  at  a  time  when  he  was 
anxious  to  maintain  the  mystery  as  to 
their  authorship.  In  1821  Mr.  J.  L. 
Adolphus  published  his  delightful  Lei^ 
ters,  in  which  he  discussed  the  acknowl- 
edged poems  and  the  anonymous 
novels  and  attempted  to  identify  the 
author  of  Marmion  with  the  author  of 
Waverley: 

A  striking  characteristic  of  both  writers 
is  their  ardent  love  of  rural  sports,  and  all 
manly  and  robust  exercises.  But  the  im- 
portance given  to  the  canine  race  in  these 
works  ought  to  be  noted  as  a  characteristic 
feature  by  itself.  I  have  seen  some  draw- 
ings by  a  Swiss  artist,  who  was  called  the 
Raphael  of  oats;  and  either  of  the  writers 
before  us  might,  by  a  similar  phrase,  be 
called  the  Wilkie  of  dogs.   Is  it  necessary 
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to  justify  such  a  compliment  by  examples? 
Call  Yarrow,  or  Lufra,  or  poor  Fangs, 
Colonel  Mannering*s  Plato,  Henry  Mor- 
ton's Elphin,  or  Hobbie  Elliot's  Kilbuck, 
or  Wolf  of  Avenel  Castle:  see  Fitz-James's 
hounds  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
lost  stag  — 

'  Back  limped  with  slow  and  crippled  pace 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase;' 

or  swimming  after  the  boat  which  carries 
their  master— 

*  With  heads  erect  and  whimpering  cry 
The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply.' 

See  Captain  Clutterbuck's  dog  quizzing 
him  when  he  misses  a  bird,  or  the  scene  of 
*  mutual  explanation  and  remonstrance' 
between  the  venerable  patriarchs  old  Pep- 
per and  Mustard  -and  Henry  Bertram's 
rough  terrier  Wasp.  .  .  .  Or  look  at  Cedric 
the  Saxon,  in  his  antique  hall,  attended  by 
his  greyhounds  and  slowhounds,  and  the 
terriers  which  'awaited  with  impatience 
the  arrival  of  the  supper;  but  with  the 
sagacious  knowledge  of  physiognomy  pecul- 
iar to  their  race,  forbore  to  intrude  upon 
themoody  silence  of  their  master.'  ...  In 
short,  throughout  these  works,  wherever  it 
is  possible  for  a  dog  to  contribute  in  any 
way  to  the  effect  of  a  scene,  we  find  there 
the  very  dog  that  was  required,  in  his 
proper  place  and  attitude. 

Sir  Waiter's  affection  for  his  dogs  re- 
mained till  the  end.  Before  setting  out 
on  the  journey  to  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  now 
broken  health,  he  eft  with  Laidlaw  a 
paper  of  instructions  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Abbotsford,  and  the  last 
article  repeats  the  caution  to  be  *  very 
careful  of  the  dogs.'  We  also  know 
from  Lockhart  that  while  at  Naples 
every  one  of  the  letters  which  Scott 
wrote  to  Laidlaw  contained  some- 
thing about  the  poor  people  and  the 
dogs  at  home.  We  know  too,  when  he 
was  carried  to  Abbotsford  to  die,  how 
deeply  he  was  affected  by  the  welcome 
of  his  dogs — *he  alternately  sobbed 
and  smiled  over  them,  until  sleep 
oppressed  him.'  And  in  a  few  sad 
weeks  it  was  the  sleep  of  death. 
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The  newspapers  send  up  a  cry  for 
greater  economy,  and  the  individual, 
who  has  been  pinched  for  the  last  five 
years,  wonders  how  much  longer  he 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  The  expense  of  the  summer 
holiday  is  now  over,  and  the  problems 
of  the  second  half  of  the  financial  year 
confront  every  owner  of  a  not  too  well- 
lined  purse.  Some  people  have  a  gift 
for  making  both  ends  meet  over  any 
circumference,  some  cannot  rest  con- 
tent unless  there  is  considerable  sel- 
vage to  spare,  and  others,  whether  in 
fat  years  or  in  lean,  are  by  nature  in- 
capable of  finishing  up  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger. 

The  first  class  is  rewarded  by  the 
success  of  its  contrivance,  however 
weary  its  process  may  have  been;  the 
second,  if  unduly  apprehensive  and 
tending  to  the  miserly,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  attaining  peace  of  mind, 
if  only  temporary,  at  each  balancing 
of  accounts;  but  the  third,  though  it 
gains  more  precarious  enjoyment,  ever 
heedless  of  the  day  of  reckoning,  is  the 
one  really  to  be  pitied.  It  suffers 
agonies  and  embarrassments  untold, 
yet  is  unable  to  find  a  reason  for  its 
failure  or  a  cure  for  its  errors.  Yet  the 
members  of  this  class  are  often  really 
the  most  admirable  in  their  attitude 
to  money. 

Those  who  make  both  ends  meet, 
either  to  a  nicety  or  with  something  to 
spare,  are  apt  to  become  too  absorbed 
in  their  problem.  They  feel  uneasy  at 
the  sight  of  money  passing  from  them- 
selves to  others;  they  handle  their 
purses  shrewdly,  inserting  well-trained. 


meticulous  fingers  which  can  be  trusted 
not  to  pull  out  half  a  crown  when  two 
shillings  will  do;  and  they  take  out 
their  check-books  with  a  sigh,  fear- 
fully glancing  at  the  balance  neatly 
noted  in  the  counterfoil.  They  can  un- 
dertake nothing  without  counting  the 
cost.  If  they  fall  into  the  temptation 
of  an  expensive  pleasure,  a  slight 
shadow  is  ca^t  over  their  enjoyment, 
and  they  are  checked  in  their  enter- 
prises by  the  friction  between  coin  and 
pocket.  But  the  gay  spenders  whose 
outlay,  without  being  truly  wild  and 
reckless,  is  always  a  little  larger  than 
their  receipts,  are  the  people  to  whom 
money  is  neither  a  god  nor  a  cherished 
possession,  but  only  a  means  to  agree- 
able ends.  If  the  end  is  mere  personal 
enjoyment  of  a  sensual  kind,  they 
have  the  lie  in  the  soul  and  deserve 
the  bitter  reward  of  their  own  folly. 

But  these  fine,  careless  spenders  are 
usually  less  selfish  and  more  generous 
than  the  successful  economists.  They 
have  warm  impulses  and  gratify  them 
without  a  qualm:  money  enables  them 
to  give  substance  to  their  ideas  and 
reality  to  their  imaginations.  It  is  just 
a  medium,  like  petrol  to  a  motor 
cylinder,  and  they  use  it  to  the  last 
drop  without  thinking  of  the  level  in 
the  tank,  for  their  ideas  are  always  in 
advance  of  their  capacities,  and  when 
one  child  of  the  imagination  is  being 
clothed  a  hundred  others  are  bom  in 
the  process.  To  such  a  one  shopping 
is  an  endless  temptation.  He  —  and 
more  often  she  —  cannot  set  his  face 
sternly  toward  one  article  and  bear  it 
stonily  away,  looking  neither  to  the 
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right  nor  to  the  left.  He  cannot  resist 
some  particularly  attractive  accom« 
paniment,  some  appropriate  gift  for  a 
friend,  some  sudden  apparition  of  a 
long-felt  want»  some  inevitable  im- 
provement for  the  comfort  of  life.  He 
seldom  knows  how  much  money  he 
has  on  him  to  begin  with»  and  he  pours 
it  out  without  counting,  thinking  not 
of  it,  but  of  what  it  buys.  He  runs  up 
a  bill  quite  confident  in  future  ability 
to  pay,  only  to  be  astounded  later  by 
the  accumulated  audacity  of  his  con- 
fidence. He  will  never  be  mean,  for 
his  pocket  is  in  his  clothes  —  not  in  his 
heart:  comparative  poverty  will  not 
starve  his  imagination,  and  no  wealth 
will  be  too  great  for  his  ideas.  It  is  his 
tragedy  that  his  wealth  is  always  too 
small  for  them,  since,  seeing  all  the 
admirable  uses  to  which  money  can  be 
put,  he  cannot  circumscribe  himself 
to  the  poor  few  which  his  income  will 
cover. 

Madame  de  Warens,  lavish  of  her 
person  as  well  as  of  her  purse,  was  one 
of  these,  as  Rousseau,  himself  no  miser, 
did  not  scruple  to  point  out.  There  are 
some  fortunate  individuals  who  seem 
able  to  snap  their  fingers  in  the  face  of 
prudence  with  impunity.  Their  motto 
is  always  to  do  themselves  well  and  to 
have  the  best  of  everything,  as  well  as 
to  give  it,  because,  as  they  say,  it  pays 
in  the  end.  If  they  cast  any  bread  upon 
the  waters  —  they  would  cast  nothing 
but  the  finest  new  wheaten  loaf — it 
will  return  to  them  well*  buttered. 
They  go  to  the  best  hotels,  where  they 
meet  people  who  are  of  use  to  them: 
their  sumptuous  trappings  give  them 
assurance  which  shows  their  capa- 
bilities in  their  best  light.  They  are 
the  Rolls-Royces  among  men,  who 
need  a  flood  of  petrol  or  they  are  use- 
less. The  strange  thing  is  that  they 
usually  get  it  without  diflficulty.  But 
woe  betide  the  runabouts  of  this  world 
who,  not  having  the  Rolls-Royce  tem- 


perament, use  its  maxims  as  their  own 
sophisms!  That  the  best  always  pays 
is  only  true  if  you  can  pay  for  the  best, 
or  get  somebody  to  do  so  for  you;  and 
an  unwillingness  to  spoil  a  ship  for  a 
ha'porth  of  tar  is  only  justified  if  your 
income  runs  to  something  larger  than 
a  rowing  boat. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  trouble  un- 
warranted expenditure  of  money  may 
bring  to  all  except  the  lucky  few,  it  is 
questionable  whether  economy  in  its 
essence  is  a  virtue,  however  valuable 
it  may  be  as  a  safeguard.  The  word 
is  often  used  as  if  it  were  synonymous 
with  thrift,  which  it  is  not.  It  strictly 
means  good  management  and  avoids 
ance  of  waste.  As  such  it  is  praise- 
worthy, but  can  hardly  be  exalted  to 
the  plane  of  loving  kindness  or  genius. 
Thrift,  too,  is  only  praiseworthy  within 
limits.  Old  Grandet  was  far  less  ad- 
mirable than  poor  cousin  Pons.  After 
all,  there  is  nothing  particularly  virtu- 
ous in  checking  expenditure  irrespec- 
tive of  its  possible  object,  for  wealth 
is  only  energy,  and  to  keep  it  idle  is  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  community  for  a 
time.  The  fact  that  money  is  one  of 
the  few  forms  in  which  energy  can  be 
stored  without  deterioration  for  an  in- 
definite time  has  given  a  special  dignity 
to  the  saving  propensity  when  applied 
to  money.  Somebody  benefits  by  it  in 
time,  so  that  the  effort  of  thrift  al- 
ways appears  to  be  justified. 

Li  other  activities,  not  altogether 
logically,  we  are  not  so  apt  to  look  on 
thrift  with  admiration.  The  man  who 
carefully  measures  the  energy  that  he 
puts  into  a  task  is  not  the  best  work- 
man, and  the  artist  who  doles  out  his 
talent  has  usually  little  enough  to 
draw  upon.  Genius  at  work  has  al- 
ways been  extravagant,  both  of  intel- 
lectual energy  and  bodily  health,  and 
we  habitually  forget  our  debt  to  this 
great  extravagance  which  enriches  us, 
when  we  reflect  reproachfully  on  the 
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lesser  extravagance  which  only  ruined 
our  benefactor.  When  we  judge  Byron 
we  seldom  take  into  account  what  he 
spent  on  Don  Jtum,  nor  do  we  remem- 
ber how  much  of  his  greater  self  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  put  into  a  silver  cup 
when  we  hold  up  our  hands  over  his 
immoralities.  The  profusion  of  Mozart 
and  Schubert  is  their  glory ,^  and  not 
their  shame;  and  what  economy  could 
have  produced  the  cathedral  at 
Rheims? 

f^nomy  at  its  best  is  the  power  of 
extracting  the  most  from  any  given 
amount  of  energy  or  power.  There  are 
few  better  examples  of  economy  than 
the  good  motor  driver  who,  by  care 
of  his  machine,  by  cunningly  adjust- 
ing his  levers,  by  taking  his  comers 
slowly,  by  nursing  his  machine  up 
hills  and  easing  it  on  declines,  obtains 
the  maximum  mileage  from  a  gallon 
of  petrol  and  has  the  smallest  bill  for 
repairs.  A  bad  example  of  economy  is 
the  owner  of  a  motor  who  refrains 
from  using  it  because  petrol  and  rub- 
ber are  so  dear.  But  if  a  dead  machine 
be  left  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
man  himself  be  taken  as  the  power 
unit,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate 
where  true  economy  comes  in. 

Who  is  the  true  economist  of  him- 
self? Is  it  the  man  who  treats  his  body 
with  respect,  clothing  it  well,  feeding 
it  judiciously,  resting  it  when  tired, 
diverting  it  when  bored,  keeping 
plenty  of  energy  in  hand  for  emergen- 
cies, and  taking  all  major  repairs 
promptly  to  the  doctor?  Possibly  he 
is,  and  yet  it  would  seem  that  in  spend- 
mg  so  much  forethought  on  conserving 
physical  energy  he  may  be  wastefully 
spending  the  much  more  precious  and 
volatile  energy  of  the  spirit.  England 
is  full  of  these  good  body-economists. 
They  keep  fit,  they  look  rosy  and  well, 
they  get  through  their  daily  task  with 
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the  ease  of  a  smoothly  running  engine 
and  forget  all  about  it  over  their  eve- 
ning rubber.  A  healthy  Englishman  is 
a  pleasant  sight,  and  the  community 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  him,  but 
one  is  at  times  visited  with  doubts  as 
to  the  total  sum  of  energy  which  his 
own  particular  motor  contributes  to 
the  great  dynamo  of  the  world.  The 
really  powerful  individual  engines 
seem  to  care  little  about  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy.  Something  drives  them 
on,  no  matter  what  the  conditions. 
They  will  shake  themselves  to  death 
with  screws  loose;  they  will  struggle 
on,  groaning  for  want  of  oil;  rest  to 
them  is  waste,  and  repair  a  needless 
delay.  And  so  they  clatter  themselves 
away,  pounding  day  and  night,  to  an 
earlyscrap-heap.Theymay  be  bad  econ- 
omists, but  their  effect  is  wonderful. 
Men  point  to  the  work  that  they  have 
done,  and  their  names  are  remem- 
bered with  honor  long  after  they  have 
been  scrapped  beyond  all  reassembling. 
Luckily,  perhaps,  for  the  world,  few 
men  or  women  are  blessed  with  this 
superabundance  of  energy,  for  none 
can  hold  them  in  check  and  the  voice 
of  prudence  is  drowned  in  their  ex- 
plosions. Yet  occasions  come  to  most 
of  us  when  we  must  make  the  momen- 
tous choice  between  economy  of  our- 
selves and  extravagance.  To  all  leaders, 
to  all  healers,  to  all  soldiers,  to  all  with 
a  message,  and  to  all  with  a  light, 
whether  it  be  in  art,  science,  philosophy, 
or  social  service,  such  moments  must 
come:  there  is  usually  little  doubt 
about  the  decision,  for  its  result  on 
their  own  mechanisms  is  usually  the 
least  element  in  forming  it.  Fortunate 
then  are  those  who,  having  been 
economical  in  small  things,  can  pass 
cheerfully  to  extravagance  in  greater, 
breaking  the  habits  and  dissipating 
the  energy  of  a  lifetime* 
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SETTING  THE  WORLD'S  HOUSE 

IN  ORDER 

BY  OLIVE  HOCKIN 

Peace  being  signed,  we  have  arrived 
at  that  moment  which  for  five  years 
has  been  awaited  with  such  intense 
longing   by  every  individual  in   the 
country  —  that  Elysian  time  of  'after 
the  war,'  when  once  again  life  was 
to  flow  serenely  and  easily  as  in  the 
care-free  days  of  old.  *  After  the  war ! ' 
What    a   magic    there   was   in    that 
phrase!   After  the  war  we  might  lay 
aside  spade  and  plough  and  take  up 
again  the  violin  or  the  needle.  Not  that 
spades  and  ploughs  would  be  any  the 
less  needed  —  but  it  was  hard  work  to 
handle  them,  and  might  just  as  well  be 
left  to  *  somebody  else.'  After  the  war 
we  might  again  expect  to  spend  our 
summer    afternoons    in    the    garden, 
playing  tennis  perhaps  without  having 
had  to  cut  and  mark  out  the  court  for 
ourselves;  and  a  boy  of  the  Mower 
classes ' —  whose  nature  it  is  to  work 
and  not  to  play  tennis  —  would  save 
us  even  the  trouble  of  fetching  our 
balls.    After  the  war  we  would  have 
again  a  competent  staff  of  servants  to 
do  all  the  work  of  the  house,  to  feed  us 
and  clean  us,  and  clear  up  each  day 
whatever  litter  we  happened  to  leave 
about.     We    have   all   worked    hard 
during  the  war  —  many  of  us  have 
overworked — and  surely  we  are  justi- 
fied now  in  demanding  a  little  relaxa- 
tion and  a  return  to  our  more  leisurely 
pre-war  habits. 

Quite  justified  indeed.  Why  not? 
But  it  happens  that  it  is  not  only 
members  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  who  have  worked  hard  during 
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the  war.  It  has  been  a  time  of  strain 
for  all  —  high  and  low.  And  if  we  our- 
selves feel  compelled  to  sit  down  and 
relax,  and  breathe  somewhat  more 
easily,  so  —  strange  as  it  may  seem  — 
so  also  do  others,  those  others  upon 
whose  labor  our  very  existence 
depends. 

The  miners  are  tired  of  heaving  up 
coal  day  by  day,  hour  after  hour, 
while  we  take  our  ease  and  warm  our- 
selves of  a  winter  evening,  and  while 
mine  owners  spend  their  royalties  on 
motor  tours  and  town  and  country 
mansions.  The  lower-class  boy  is  tired 
of  picking  up  balls  while  others  play  — 
he  demands  education,  a  chance  of 
rising,  and  leisure  to  play  himself. 
Domestic  servants  are  tired  of  clean- 
ing our  rooms  and  running  about  all 
day  at  anyone's  beck  and  call.  They 
look  for  work  which  gives  to  them  also 
some  freedom  and  a  modicum  of 
leisure  in  which  to  sit  down  some- 
times, and  8ee*to  their  own  affairs. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  longed-for  pre- 
war state  of  things  has  not  come  back. 
There  is  almost  as  great  a  shortage  of 
goods  and  food  and  labor  as  ever  there 
was  during  the  four  years  of  stress. 
And  whereas,  during  the  war,  all  hands 
were  straining  their  utmost  to  make 
good  the  deficiency,  now  on  the  con- 
trary nobody  wants  to  work!  On  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  even  before 
the  signing  of  peace,  war  work  (work 
of  communal  necessity)  was  given  upon 
every  hand.  And  while  those  who  had 
labored  voluntarily  slipped  back  into 
their  life  of  leisure  and  sport,  the 
Mower  orders' —  those  whose  *  nature' 
it  is  to  work  —  were,  of  course,  ex- 
pected to  go  on  as  before,  toiling  in  the 
factory  and  the  mine,  the  bakery  or 
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the   field,  in  order  that  the  nation 
might  eat  and  be  clothed. 

But,  to  the  general  astonishment 
and  discomfiture,  they  are  strangely 
not  content  to  do  so.  Abhorred  'Bol- 
shevism '  is  with  us  —  yes,  even  here 
in  well-ordered  Britain!  They,  even 
they,  ask  to  relax  after  five  years  of 
strain !  They  will  not  work  eight  hours 
a  day  while  others  eat  and  play  the 
summer  through.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  the  halcyon  days  of  ease  that  'after 
the  war'  was  to  bring,  we  find  our- 
selves living  in  a  time  of  turbulence, 
of  revolution,  and  of  vast  social  uf)- 
heaval.  Signs  of  unrest  are  every- 
where. Nothing  seems  stable  and 
secure.  All  that  in  the  old  days  we  re- 
lied on  as  being  of  the  established  un- 
changing order  of  things  —  firm  as  the 
ground  beneath  our  feet  —  now  is 
trembling  with  the  vibration  of  earth- 
quake; and  through  the  whole  society 
runs  a  tremor  and  a  fear.  What  is 
coming?  Are  we  indeed  dwellers  upon 
a  volcano?  And  where  and  how  and 
when  will  it  break  out  next?  Will  the 
walls  of  our  institutions  stand?  Or 
shall  we  in  the  end  be  overwhelmed, 
and  perish  as  other  great  civilizations 
have  done —  each  in  its  turn? 

We  know  that  nothing  lives  upon 
this  earth  that  must  not  inevitably 
die;  and  equally,  nothing  dies  that 
does  not  live  again  in  some  altered 
form.  Decay  and  mutability  are  in- 
herent in  everything  that  we  are  cog- 
nizant of;  and  even  as  matter  is  both 
finite  and  yet  indestructible,  so  also 
it  seems  is  Ufe,  the  life  of  the  individual, 
of  the  nation,  and  of  our  whole  civil- 
ization. Each  must  have  its  moment 
of  birth,  its  period  of  growth  and  de- 
cay, its  death  and  decomposition,  and 
again,  phoenixlike,  its  recomposition 
and  rebirth  in  some  other  form.  And 
as  the  individual  prepares  himself  for 
death,  setting  his  afiairs  in  order, 
purifying  the  soul  as  he  hopes,  with 


some  form  of  confession  and  absolu- 
tion, so  must  we  when  the  shadow  of 
decay  and  disruption  hangs  over  our 
civilization,  prepare  for  the  oncoming 
deluge,  and  set  the  great  house  in 
order. 

So  much  may  be  admitted.  But  yet 
—  so  complex  and  various  are  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  society  —  so  at 
loggerheads  are  we  all,  that  it  would 
seem  hardly  more  sanguine  to  expect 
concerted  action  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Zoo  when  overtaken  by  earth- 
quake, than  to  look  among  human 
beings  for  any  sort  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion in  the  reestablishment  of  their 
own  order.  We  are  divided  as  to  our 
goal  —  we  are  split  into  a  multiplicity 
of  opinions  as  to  the  means  of  attain- 
ing any  sort  of  goal;  we  are  even 
divided  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  indeed  any  crisis  u[X)n  us! 
Some  fail  to  see  anything  ominous 
in  the  present  industrial  discontent, 
shrug  their  shoulders,  and  think  to 
quiet  an  irritating  cry-baby  by  al- 
ternately smacking  and  ignoring  it. 
Some,  at  the  opposite  extreme,  think 
the  problem  has  run  altogether  beyond 
human  control,  and  that  civilization 
is  in  fact  simply  a  monstrous  machine 
impelled  by  its  own  momentum  —  a 
runaway  engine  plunging  down  the 
lines  toward  the  precipice  —  and  had 
best  be  left  to  go  to  destruction  as  it 
must. 

The  facts  that  confront  us  imme- 
diately are  that  not  only  does  our  na- 
tional expenditure  exceed  the  revenue 
by  millions  upon  millions,  but  that  in 
practically  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
in  all  things  connected  with  food, 
clothing,  housing,  and  firing,  our  pres- 
ent  rate  of  consumption  is  far  in  excess 
of  production. 

And  together  with  these  problems 
is  the  imdeniable  fact  that  nobody 
wants  to  work,  and  no  one  wants  to 
pay  taxes!  The  whole  of  society  is  at 
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loggerheads.  One  class  turns  upon 
another  and  says,  *Y(m  must  work! 
You  must  work  and  be  damned  to  you ! 
We  want  these  things  and  you  must 
make  them,  and  if  you  won't  you  il 
have  to  starve  or  be  shot!'  The  other 
class  retorts  with,  *  You  shall  pay  the 
taxes!  You  've  got  the  money  and  you 
shall  pay ;  and  if  you  won't  your  money 
shall  be  taken  from  you!' 

On  which  side  does  the  power  lie  — 
the  power  to  enforce  its  own  will?  In 
recent  days,  and  in  all  times  when 
civilization  was  at  its  height,  money 
meant  power;  the  rich  classes  had  the 
power  to  impose  their  will  upon  the 
people,  and  to  force  work  out  of  them. 
To  some  extent  —  so  far  as  authority 
rests  on  tradition  and  convention,  this 
is  still  true.  But  a  new  and  saner  era 
seems  to  be  upon  us,  an  era  in  which 
work  means  power. 

To  a  man  cast  upon  a  desert  island, 
a  golden  sovereign  is  of  no  more  value 
£han  a  pebble  on  the  beach;  whereas 
the  capacity  for  work  —  to  be  able  to 
use  both  hajids  and  brain  —  will  prob- 
ably mean  to  him  just  the  difference 
between  life  or  death.  So  equally  with 
society.  As  soon  as  we  come  to  a  time 
of  stress  or  shortage  of  necessities,  the 
authority  and  the  power  lie,  justly,  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  work.  Do  they 
refuse  to  work,  we  are  helpless!  It  is 
this  knowledge  that  accounts  for  the 
hysterical  terror  of  strikes.  If  others 
will  not  work  for  us,  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  bluff  and  bully  them  into 
submission,  or  to  cry  Woe  and  De- 
struction, plunge  down  the  rails  to  the 
precipice,  and  so  disappear. 

Perhaps  this  shifting  of  power  from 
the  side  of  the  wealthy  to  that  of  the 
workers  will  in  the  end  be  the  saving 
factor  in  our  national  life.  From  one 
cause  or  another,  death  and  decay 
have  come  upon  every  civilization  pre- 
ceding our  own.  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome 
—  each  in  turn  has  risen  to  a  great 


height   of   prowess   and    production, 
until,  like  a  wave  by  its  own  weight  it 
overturns,  breaks,  and  is  lost   amid 
the  voiceless  sea  of  humam'ty.   Arti- 
ficiality, luxury,  and  extremes  of  pov- 
erty and  wealth  are  the  disintegrating 
forces    that    have    always    preceded 
the  downfall  of  a  nation,  whatever 
event  may  seem  to  have  been  im- 
mediately the  destructive  agent.  Each 
race,  as  it  lost  touch  with  nature  — 
eating  unnatural  food,  living  wholly 
sheltered  from  the  elements,  def3ring 
the  natural  laws  of  mating,  developing 
the  brain,  as  we  are  tending  to  do  now, 
at  the  expense  of  the  physique  and  the 
senses;  living  in  fact  lives  altogether 
more     and     more     artificial  —  even 
though  rising  to  apparently  illimitable 
heights  of  scientific  achievement;  so 
was  it,  nevertheless,  the  more  speedily 
bringing  about  its  own  inevitable  end. 

And  foremost  among  the  sins  against 
natural  law  is  perhaps  that  of  living 
upon  the  labor  of  others.  A  thing  it  is 
which  is  hardly  existent  among  wild 
animals  and  primitive  peoples,  but 
which  becomes  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced in  civilized  man  as  specializa^ 
tion  of  work  develops  to  lend  a  plau- 
sible cover  to  the  shirking  of  each 
one's  natural  duties,  and  until  finally 
slavery  —  open  or  disguised  —  be- 
comes a  recognized  fact  accepted  by 
all  as  inevitable. 

Other  civilizations,  however,  pre- 
vious to  our  own,  have  stood  up  like 
solitary  mountains  from  the  plain. 
Around  them,  ext^ding  ilEmitably 
beyond  the  horizon,  were  other  races 
with  vast  populations  more  or  less 
fierce,  primitive,  and  natural.  When, 
therefore,  any  great  nation  lost  its 
cohesion,  its  corporate  vitality,  the 
sea  of  barbarians,  like  some  furious 
natural  force,  surged  over  and  took 
possession,  and  all  that  had  been  built 
up  during  the  centuries,  science,  litera- 
ture,  art,  and   architecture,   all   but 
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pedshed  in  the  onslaught.  But  our 
own  case  is  different.  Our  twentieth- 
century  civilization  does  not  stand  as 
a  solitary  island  amid  a  sea  of  bar- 
barism. It  has  grown  in  power  and 
extent  until  it  reaches  round  the  globe. 
The  natural  races,  either  of  beasts  or 
ment  are  not  numerous  enough  or 
powerful  enough  to  swamp  us,  how- 
ever rotten  and  unsafe  our  structure 
may  be.  Will  it  stand  then  for  all 
time,  decaying  at  heart?  Or  may 
there  perhaps  be  still  some  vital  force 
that  will  renew  life  from  within?  Are 
the  rumblings  and  explosions  that  are 
about  us  now,  just  a  sign  of  some 
living  fire  beneath  the  crumbling  ex- 
terior—  some  vital  spark  that  in  the 
older  races  never  burst  into  flame? 

Possibly,  after  all,  it  may  be  indeed 
this  much  dreaded  force,  this  power  of 
the  workers,  that  is  to  bring  new  life 
and  health  into  our  unwieldy  civiliza- 
tion, purifying  it  while  yet  it  is  but  on 
the  brink  of  decadence.  As  in  old 
times  when  the  race  that  lost  touch 
with  nature  was  conquered  by  more 
primitive  natural  peoples,  so  perhaps 
the  common,  natural  sense  and  direct- 
ness of  the  'uncultured'  worker  may 
be  the  redeeming  force  among  us  to- 
day. It  is  a  force  that  has  never  before 
in  history  come  to  such  a  head.  The 
'ruling'  classes  and  the  'leisured' 
classes  are  in  terror  of  the  new  phe- 
nomenon, seeing  nothing  but  that  it 
threatens  their  security.  But  looked 
at  dispassionately,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  growth  that  is  fundamentally 
healthy  —  a  sane  and  natural  thing 
that  to  the  worker  should  come  the 
authority  and  the  power.  It  is  not  in 
the  least  to  be  concluded  that  he  will 
misuse  that  power  more  than  any 
other  class  has  done. 

The  'masses'  are  terrible  only  when, 
after  having  been  repressed  and  de- 
nied their  natural  human  require- 
ments, they  are  released  by  revolution 


and  the  sudden  overthrowing  of  au- 
thority. So  even  can  water,  our  first 
elementary  necessity,  though  reliable 
if  its  own  laws  be  regarded,  bring  ruin 
and  destruction  when  a  controlled 
volume  is  suddenly  released.  When 
the  workers,  who  in  actual  fact  do 
constitute  the  nation,  can  emancipate 
themselves,  and  by  gradual  stages 
assume  control  of  the  country  and  of 
their  own  fate,  bringing  about,  there- 
fore, a  fairer  distribution  of  wealth  and 
a  more  equable  sharing  of  the  burden 
of  production,  it  may  be  that  then,  in 
spite  of  the  outcry  of  reactionaries,  we 
shall  have  gone  some  way  toward 
solving  the  problems  that  confront  us. 

Moreover,  for  whosoever  is  terror- 
struck  at  the  new  phenomenon  —  at 
the  taking  of  power  and  wealth  by 
those  whom  they  have  b  een  accus- 
tomed to  rule  —  is  there  not  a  most 
simple  and  obvious  restorative  for 
their  peace  of  mind?  Why  should 
they  not  become  workers  themselves? 

If  coal  mining  be  such  an  attractive 
life,  and  so  over-paid  a  job,  why 
should  they  not  go  down  into  the 
mines  themselves,  or  at  least  bring  up 
their  children  to  such  a  promising 
career?  If  domestic  servants  have  the 
delightfully  easy,  well-paid  life  we 
ascribe  to  them,  why  do  not  the  edu- 
cated women  and  girls  who  are  being 
turned  by  hundreds  out  of  govern- 
ment departments  go  into  domes- 
tic service?  If  only  the  middle  classes 
would  face  this  alternative  seriously 
and  conscientiously,  they  would  at 
once  be  reconciled  to  the  lessened 
hours  and  the  increased  wages  of  the 
workers. 

This,  in  fact,  is  what  in  the  end  we 
must  come  to,  if  we  are  to  avert  the 
crisis  that  every  parallel  in  history 
would  seem  to  indicate  is  upon  us:  To 
take  upon  ourselves  our  own  share  of 
the  communal  labor;  to  do  as  much 
as  possible  of  our  own  necessary  work, 
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and  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  our 
own  efforts  instead  of  upon  the  paid 
labor  of  others.  To  offer  money  in 
exchange  for  labor  is  not  sufRcient  im- 
less  that  money  has  been  earned  by 
work  that  is  equally  valuable  to  the 
community.  To  give  money  only,  which 
is  a  symbol,  in  exchange  for  work, 
which  is  real,  is  analogous  ultimately 
to  the  circulating  of  paper  money 
when  the  counterpart  in  gold  does  not 
exist.   A  system,  we  are  told,  that  in- 


evitably leads  to  financial  instability. 
Until  this  fair  and  right  exchange  of 
labor  has  come  into  our  scheme  of 
things,  there  will  be  with  us  always 
threatenings  of  revolution  and  in- 
dustrial unrest;  and  it  would  seem  that 
only  in  this  way,  ultimately,  can  the 
relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed be  adjusted  so  that  social  up- 
heaval may  be  averted,  and  the  equi- 
librium of  society  maintained. 

« 

The  New  Witness 


THE  SEA-SHELL 


BY  MAY  O'ROURKE 


This  Loveliness  of  rose  and  green  and  pearl 
Lay  in  the  Sea's  dark  breast,  and  touched  the  Dead 
Wayfaring  without  goal:  saw  overhead 
The  gaunt  flotillas  ride:  this  knew  the  swirl 
Of  struggling  fish  where  the  sly  nets  unfurl. 
The  flash  of  sails  gay-dappled  chrome  and  red. 
Then  Storm  at  last  who  dragged  her  from  her  bed 
And  flung  her  on  the  shore. 

Now  I,  a  girl, 
I  take  for  my  delight  this  maiden  child 
Of  mother  Sea  and  lave  her  in  my  hand 
Till  rose  and  green  and  pearl  shine  out  anew. 
And  from  the  radiant  Heavens  it  seemed  God  smiled 
That  we  had  met  at  last,  that  now  his  planned 
Beauty  had  reached  the  eyes  for  which  it  grew! 
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Undeb  the  influence  of  Plx>lubition,  cor- 
respondents of  a  Canadian  newspaper 
ha^e  taken  to  discussing:  the  advisability 
of  editing  the  classics  in  a  new  direction. 
If  'liquor'  is  a  detestable  fluid;  if  the  young 
of  that  favored  land  should  grow  up  in 
innocence;  is  there  not  a  case  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  references  to  intoxicants  in  the 
great  though  misguided  authors  of  the  past? 
One  letter  writer  especially  objects  to  the 
words  put  by  Shakespeare  into  the  mouth 
of  a  soldier: 

•I  have  yet 
Room  for  six  Scotches  more.' 
Such  expressionSt  he  holds,  should  not  be 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  yotmg  people. 


The  death  took  place  recently  at  Gerrard's 
Cross,  Bucks,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
of  Bruoe  Frederick  Cummings,  better 
known  under  his  nom-de-plume  'W.  N.  P. 
Barbellion,'  a  promising  young  naturalist 
and  the  distinguished  author  of  The 
JourruU  of  a  Disappointed  Man,  published 
last  Spring. 

Cummings  was  the  son  of  a  newspaper 
reporter  in  a  Devonshire  town,  and  from 
his  earliest  days  had  a  passion  for  natural 
histoiy.  He  eventually  was  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  British  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  where  he  did  valuable  work,  but 
had  to  resign  in  1914  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

From  his  earliest  days  Cummings  wished 
to  be  a  writer  as  well  as  a  naturalist,  and 
had  kept  a  journal.  During  his  illness  he 
worked  at  this,  and  it  was  published  last 
spring.  The  journal  was  a  frank  and 
realistic  account  of  his  life.  He  reveals 
that  his  wife  knew  before  his  marriage, 
and  that  he  did  not,  that  his  illness  was 
necessarily  fatal. 


Old  stories  repeat  themselves  in  actual 
life.  An  incident  which  was  witnessed 
recently  reminded  a  British  journalist 
of  the  errant  young  hopeful  who  returned 
home,  and,  when  asked  afterwards  whether 


they  killed  the  fatted  calf,  said:  'No,  but 
they  jolly  near  killed  the  Prodigal  Son.' 
It  occurred  in  a  suburban  tramcar.  Two 
women  entered,  followed  by  a  nice  little 
boy  in  a  nice  sailor  suit,  with  H.M.S. 
Venus  on  his  cap.  Mother  explained  to 
her  friend  how  the  lad  had  been  lost  and 
retrieved  from  the  police  station,  with 
touching  references  to  the  anguish  of  her 
heart  during  his  absence.  Observing  that, 
the  small  boy  was  preening  his  feathers  with 
pride,  the  mother  boxed  his  ears  soundly, 
remarking:  'And  a  nice  bUnkin'  beauty  of 
a  Venus  you  are,  I  don't  think!' 


Mb.  H.  Festino  Jones's  biography  of 
Samuel  Butler  continues  to  meet  with  de- 
bcrved  success.  Mr.  Jones  has  told  us 
many  other  details  which,  but  for  his  in- 
tervention, would  have  escaped  us  al- 
together. For  inbtance,  we  now  discover 
for  our  delight  that  Butler  was  accustomed, 
when  he  went  for  a  walk,  to  carry  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket  a  homoeopathic  medicine 
bottle  full  of  Worcester  sauce^  that  he 
brushed  his  hair  every  night  a  hundred 
strokes,  flfty  on  each  side,  that  he  always 
worked  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  Now  these  are 
the  kind  of  details  which  ^e  ask  for  in  a 
biography,  and  which  too  often  elude  our 
search. 


The  nights  of  the  air  raids  over  London 
will  long  be  remembered.  It  may  interest 
some  of  those  who  suffered  from  the 
anxieties  of  those  days  to  learn  that  it  was 
only  the  great  British  victories  in  August, 
1918,  which  prevented  a  more  terrible 
ordeal.  Writing  early  in  September  of  that 
year.  General  Ludendorff  (uiys:  'Our  posi- 
tion was  now  so  serious  that  General  Head- 
quarters could  not  hope  that  air  raids  on 
London  and  Paris  would  force  the  enemy  to 
make  peace.  Permission  was,  therefore, 
refused  for  the  use  of  a  particularly  effec- 
tive incendiary  bomb  (expressly  designed 
for  attacks  on  the  two  capitals),  sufficient 
supplies  of  which  were  ready  in  August, 
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The  large  amount  of  dama^  that  they 
were  expected  to  do  would  no  longer  have 
affected  the  course  of  the  war.  Destrao- 
tion  for  its  own  sake  had  never  been  per- 
mitted.' We  are  grateful  to  General 
Ludendorff  JTor  his  humanity — even  if  the 
following  remark  does  seem  to  take  a  little 
of  the  gilt  off  the  gingerbread:  'Count 
Hertling,  too,  had  requested  General 
Headquarters  not  to  use  these  new  in- 
cendiary bombs  on  accoimt  of  the  reprisals 
on  our  towns  that  would  follow.  *  But  it  is 
well  to  be  able  to  add  Ludendorff's  final 
words:  *My  views  of  the  general  military 
situation,  however,  were  the  real  ground 
for  the  decision.*     The  incident  will  not 

• 

escape  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
wondering  what  the  next  war  will  be  like. 


To  the  Editor  oj  the  Times: 

Sib:  Tour  kind  remarks  about  the  film 
version  of  my  romance,  AUan  Quater- 
main,  which  I  have  just  read,  prompt  me 
to  ask  a  question.  Cannot  better  arrange- 
ments be  made  as  to  the  'release*  of  films? 
Is  it  really  necessary  that  these  should  be 
kept  in  cold  storage  for  a  solid  year,  as, 
I  understand,  will  happen  in  the  case  of 
A  Uan  QwUermain  f  (King  Solomon* a  Mines 
which  was  shown  privately  months  ago, 
has  not  yet  appeared.) 

If ,  as  I  have  heard,  the  cause  of  the  block 
is  that  the  cinema  theatres  are  filled  up 
with  cheap  'lines'  of  dumx)ed  American 
films,  some  of  them  of  a  most  unennobling 
character,  I  would  ask  further  if  there  are 
no  companies  who  are  willing  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  British-bom  author  and 
producer?  We  hear  much  talk  of  English 
ventures  with  enormous  capital  —  indeed, 
one  is  advertised  to-day.  But  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes  at  present,  the  real  offers  to 
handle  work  come  from  America,  South 
Africa,  and  Italy.  In  England  those  con- 
cerned seem  to  fear  the  necessary  costs  of 
production,  especially  if  these  involve  the 
payment  of  a  royalty.  I  submit  that  the 
cinema  business  in  this  country  is  capable 
of  improvement  in  many  directions.  For 
example,  there  should  be  firms,  directed  by 
highly  educated  men,  to  which  an  author 
could  take  his  work  as  he  does  to  a  publisher 
of  repute,  knowing  that  it  will  receive  ade- 
quate  consideration   and,   if   agreements 


result,  that  they  will  be  respected  in  every 
particular. 

Further,  I  do  not  think  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  cinema  and  its  influence  on 
the  masses  is  as  yet  at  all  understood,  at 
any  rate  here,  and  I  do  think  that  in  some 
directions  the  censorship  might  be  stricter 
than  it  is.  I  need  not  particularize,  but, 
putting  aside  mere  vulgarity,  of  which 
there  is  so  much,  representations  of  hideous 
crimes,  and  of  certain  horrors,  should  not 
be  exhibited  broadcast  for  the  edification  of 
the  young,  even,  as  I  hold,  if  they  are  sup- 
posed to  t3rpify  incidents  in  the  late  war. 
In  every  town  the  doors  of  the  cinema  haJls 
stand  open,  and  through  them  by  thou- 
sands flock  the  children  I  All  the  pathos, 
wonders,  and  beauties,  all  the  history,  aU 
the  romance  of  the  world  lio  to  the  pro- 
ducer's hand.  Cannot  the  rest,  or  much 
of  it,  be  left  alone?  Books  on  some  sub- 
jects are  not  distributed  in  board  schools. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

H,  Rider  Haggard, 
North  Lodge,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Nov.  3. 


Thb  following  quatrain  has  met  with 
success  in  London. 

Dear  Mr.  Bullitt:  London  thinks  it  strange 
That  such  a  year  has  wrought  so  little 

change. 
The  same  dull  roofs  against  the  same  gray 

sky: 
And  Mr.  Qeorge  has  told  another  lie. 


Still  no  change!  Every  day  there  are 
complaints  in  the  daily  papers  that  the 
public  is  suffering  from  the  want  of  silver, 
but  there  is  still  no  change.  Everything 
goes  as  it  can.  Totd  finii  par  dee  chansons 
is  as  true  to-day  in  Paris  as  before  the  war, 
and  nightly,  at  some  revue  or  other  on  the 
boulevards  or  in  Montmartre,  allusions  are 
made  to  the  troubles  of  the  Parisians,  and 
everybody  laughs.  What  an  easy-going 
people!  'What  matters?  Nothing.'  In 
three  words  this  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
moment.  Money  seems  to  have  no  raison 
d'itre,  and  we  are  gradually  returning  to 
the  old  days  of  exchange  in  goods.  We  have 
already  arrived  at  cutlets  for  stamps,  and 
herrings  for  metro  tickets,  and  are  still 
laughing  over  the  proposition  of  a  candi- 
date for  a  seat  in  the  coming  Parliament, 
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who  offerb  to  retire  if  his  opponent  will  find 
him  an  unf imuBhed  flat.  But  how  will  all 
this  end?  In  many  ouroles  the  problem  is 
beins^  discussed  unofficially,  and  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  the  refrain  is:  Every- 
thing comes  right  in  time;  things  were 
worse  during  the  war. 

In  the  meantime  the  restaurants,  the 
theatres,  and  the  streets  are  full  of  pleasure- 
seekers.  But  who  are  the  people  we  meet 
on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  fashionable 
Avenue  du  Bois?  There  is  scarcely  room  to 
turn  in  the  wide  thoroughfare,  yet  an  habi- 
tu6  fails  to  recognize  a  friend.  The  smart, 
intelligent  Parisian  crowd  has  disappeared, 
and  in  its  place  we  have  men  and  women 
of  all  nationalities  whom  nobody  seems  to 
know.  There  are  no  doubt  many  French, 
but  the  expressions  are  not  the  same:  they 
are  not  yet  Parisians,  and  have  neither 
acquired  the  right  manner  of  dressing  nor 
the  way  of  walking  that  denote  the  habit  of 
mixing  with  what  is  called  society  people, 
as,  we  say,  les  gens  du  monde,  Paris  is  see- 
ing the  effect  of  the  passing  of  wealth  from 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  possess 
it  to  those  who  have  newly  obtained  it. 


How  to  describe  the  license  on  the  Paris 
stage  I  We  are  not  easily  shocked,  we  are 
not  averse  to  seeing  as  much  as  we  can 
of  a  beautiful  woman.  But  there  was 
recently  a  revue  at  one  of  the  popular 
playhouses  (no,  I  will  not  give  the  name), 
where  the  fashion  of  semi-nudity  was  car- 
ried further  than  ever  before.  But  nobody 
made  a  remark  on  the  subject  at  this 
theatre.  It  is  the  fashion  to  talk  of  every- 
thing but  what  is  before  us.  In  the 
entr'actes  the  theatre  empties,  and  the 
occupants  of  stalls  and  boxes  alike  meet  in 
the  i>assages  outside  the  foyer,  and  talk  of 
what  they  saw  yesterday;  of  the  pity  a 
certain  scene  referring  to  Americans  was 
not  omitted  in  a  revue;  of  the  scan- 
dalous behavior  of  the  man  who  arranged 
a  woman's  hair  in  the  balcony  of  a  the- 
atre; of  the  lady  covered  in  furs  who 
drives  a  spirited  bay  in  the  Bois;  of  the 
charm  of  Mile.  Dorziat  in  the  revival  of 
Lea  SentierB  de  la  Vertu;  of  the  price  of 
laundry;  of  M.  Clemenceau;  of  M.  Elotz; 
of  everything  except  the  play  they  have 
come  to  see.  Such  is  the  'snobbishness'  of 
the  moment. 


THE  EDITOR'S  NOTE-BOOK 


Arthur  J.  Balfour  has  recently  re- 
/ned  the  office  of  British  Secretary  of 
4te  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


Philip    Gibbs,  novelist  and  war  cor- 
spondent,  has  lately  been  lecturing  in 

merica,  on  his  exi>erienoes  at  the  front 

ith  the  British  troops. 


Georges  Renard  is  a  distinguished 
French  journalist. 

*     *     * 

E.  T.  Raymond  is  the  author  of  Un- 
censored  Cdebriiies, 

«     «     * 

Flinders  Petrie  is  perhaps  the  world's 
leading  authority  on  the  ancient  Asiatic 
civilizations. 


OF  A  DEAD  COMRADE 

BY  TREVOR  ALLEN 
8tapro8t  November^  1918 

Comrade!  A  dirge  of  rain.  The  sky 
a  shroud. 

Pale  autumn  smouldering  along  the 
hills. 

And  flickering  in  the  woods  of  syca- 
more. 

Gray  ships.  The  gray  ^Egean,  singing 
loud 

A  requiem  along  the  lonely  shore. 

A  morning  when'the  hospital  instUls 
A  sadness  in  the  misty,  sodden  air. 
An  omen  in  the  breakers'  hollow  roar. 
Tragedy  in  your  mute  shape  lying 
there. 

Over  your  body,  comrade,  they  have 

set 
A  nation's  flag  to  mark  a  nation's  debt; 
And    we    who    tend    your    passing, 

stretcher-borne. 
Along  these  autumn  avenues  forlorn, 
Set  at  your  resting  place,  to  voice  our 

loss, 
A  tribute,  and  a  cross. 

Comrade!   Beyond  a  far  ship's  lifting 

bow. 
Beyond  the  many  homing  ships  that 

ride 
The  famed  ^gean,  flaunting  England's 

pride, 
Autunm  is  flaming  in  our  England  now. 

Comrade!  Of  all  the  homing  ships  we 

view. 
There  is  no  ship  on  all  the  sea  for  you. 

Even  so.  Anon,  anon,  a  ship  departs 

That  leaves  your  grave  untended  on 
the  hill. 

But  it  shall  bear  you  with  us  in  our 
hearts; 

Memory  of  you  shall  journey  with  us 
stUl; 

We  shall  remember,  seeing  England's 
shore, 

One  who  may  see  his  England  never- 
more. 

The  EnglUh  ReTlew 
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THE  SCARECROW 

BY  MICHAEL  FRANKLIN  (16) 

A  scarecrow  stood  in  a  field  one  day, 

Stuff'ed  with  straw, 

Stuffed  with  hay. 
He  watched  the  folk  on  the  king's 

highway. 
But  never  a  word  said  he. 

Much  he  saw  but  naught  did  heed, 

Knowing  not  night. 

Knowing  not  day. 
For  having  naught,  did  nothing  heed, 
And  never  a  word  said  he. 

A  little  gray  mouse  had  made  its  nest, 

Oh  so  wee. 

Oh  so  gray. 
In  the  sleeve  of  a  coat  that  was  poor 

Tom's  best. 
But  the  scarecrow  naught  said  he. 

His  hat  was  the  home  of  a  small  jenny- 
wren, 

Ever  so  sweet, 

Ever  so  gay, 
A  squirrel  had  put  by  his  fear  of  men 
And  kissed  him,  but  naught  heeded  he. 

Ragged  old  man,  I  love  him  well. 

Stuffed  with  straw. 

Stuffed  with  hay, 
Many 's  the  tale  that  he  could  tell. 
But  never  a  word  says  he. 

The  Poetry  Review 

AGE 

BY  M.  E.  MASON 

Age  Cometh  on  apace, 
I  look  upon  her  face  — 
And  have  no  fears. 

I  gaze  into  her  eyes, 

And  they  are  wondrous  wise, 

Clear-washed  by  tears. 

In  their  twin  depths  serene 
Are  hints  of  dawns  unseen, 
Beyond  the  stars  — 

And  written  on  her  brow, 
Beneath  a  crown  of  snow, 
Peace  after  wars. 

The  Poetry  Review 
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Ever  since  the  Berlin   revolution 
last  November,  Herr  Carl  Kautsky,  the 
well-known  German  Socialist  writer, 
has  been  examining  these  documents 
at   the   Wilhelmstrasse  with  a  view 
to    establishing    personal   and   polit- 
ical responsibilities  for  the  war.  He 
has  now  definitely  ascertained  the  ef- 
fect of  the  fateful  Potsdam  'Council' 
on  July  5, 1914,  when  the  Kaiser,  after 
receiving  an  autograph  appeal  from 
the   Emperor  Francis  Joseph,   com- 
mitted Germany  to  the  unconditional 
support  of  Austria-Hungary  in   her 
Balkan  adventure  and  in  her  challenge 
to  Russia.    Herr  Kautsky's   critical 
analysis  of  the  documents  that  he  has 
collated  is  illuminated  by  textual  quo- 
tations, many  of  which  bear  striking 
annotations  in  the  Kaiser's  own  hand. 
The  Times  has  published  a  numerous 
series  of  extracts  from  Herr  Kautsky's 
work,  completed  and  emphasized  by 
the  disclosures  of  the  Austrian  Red 
Books,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  editor  of  that  journal 
for  permission  to  reprint  a  selection. 

It  was  during  the  spring  of  1914  that, 
there  is  little  doubt,  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  had  come 
to  a  complete  understanding  with  re- 
gard to  their  aims  in  the  Balkans,  and 
the  murder  of  the  Archduke  at  Sara- 
jevo on  June  S8  was  skillfully  used  by 


the  Austrians  to  confirm  the  Kaiser  in 
the  project  to  eliminate  Serbia.  In  his 
dispatch  to  the  Chancellor  in  Berlin, 
Herr  von  Tschirschky,  the  German 
Ambassador  in  Vienna,  wrote: 

I  have  repeatedly  heard  expressed  here, 
even  among  serious  people,  the  view  that 
there  mast  some  day  be  a  thorough  reckon- 
ing with  the  Serbs.  [The  Kaiser's  note: 
•Now  or  never!*]  It  is  urged  that  a  series 
of  demands  ought  first  of  all  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Serbs,  and  that  if  these  are 
not  accepted  energetic  action  ought  to  be 
taken.  I  seize  every  such  occasion  in  order 
quietly,  but  very  firmly  and  seriously,  to 
warn  against  any  hasty  steps.  [The 
Kaiser's  note:  'Who  has  authorized  him  to 
do  this?  This  is  very  stupid!  It  is  no  busi- 
ness of  his:  it  is  purely  Austria's  affair  to 
consider  what  she  ought  to  do  in  conse- 
quence. If  afterwards  things  go  wrong,  we 
shall  be  told  that  Germany  was  not  will- 
ing! Tschirschky  will,  please,  stop  this 
nonsense!  A  clearance  must  be  made  of 
the  Serbs,  and  that  soon!'] 

On  the  receipt,  on  July  5,  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph's  letter  and 
memorandum  dealing  with  the  situa- 
tion created  by  the  murder  of  the 
Archduke,  the  Kaiser  expressed  the 
opinion  that  any  action  against  Serbia 
ought  to  be  taken  without  delay. 
Russia  would  certainly  be  hostile,  but 
he  had  years  ago  expected  this  possi- 
bility, and  if  it  should  come  to  war  be- 
tween Austria^and  Russia,  Germany 
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would  loyally  take  her  stand  beside  the 
monarchy.  The  Chancellor  added  that 
immediate  action  against  Serbia  was 
the  best  and  most  radical  solution  of 
Austria's  Balkan  difficulties.  Three 
days  later  Von  Tschirschky  reported 
to  Berlin  that  'Count  Berchtold  inti- 
mated that  if  his  Emperor  assented  to 
the  presentation  to  begin  with  of  de- 
mands to  Serbia,  he  would  advise  him 
to  formulate  these  demands  in  such  a 
way  that  their  acceptance  should  seem 
out  of  the  question/  and  in  a  letter  to 
Francis  Joseph,  Count  Tisza  urged  the 
expediency  of  proceeding  against  Ser- 
bia in  a  manner  that  would  permit,  in 
particular,  England  to  restrain  Russia. 

On  July  10,  Von  Tschirschky  re- 
ported to  Berlin  that  Francis  Joseph 
concurred  in  *our  view'  that  a  decision 
ought  to  be  taken  .at  once,  and  that 
Count  Berchtold,  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Secretary,  contemplated  fixing  a  time 
limit  of  forty-eight  hours,  in  order  that 
Belgrade  might  not  be  able  to  consult 
Petersburg.  The  Kaiser  marked  the 
dispatch,  showing  that  he  expected  the 
presentation  of  'quite  unambiguous' 
terms  to  Serbia,  and  to  the  statement 
that  the  Ballplatz  was  trying  to  dis- 
cover a  really  unacceptable  formula 
he  appended  the  note:  'The  Sandjak 
to  be  evacuated !  Then  there  will  be  a 
row  at  once!  It  is  imperative  that 
Austria  should  get  this  back  again,  in 
order  to  prevent  both  the  union  of 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  and  Serbian 
access  to  the  sea.'  (The  Sandjak  of 
Novi  Bazar  is  a  district  divided  be- 
tween Serbia  and  Montenegro  after  the 
Balkan  War  of  1912.) 

Count  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Pre- 
mier, who  had  counseled  prudence, 
made  up  his  mind  to  advocate  war,  and 
on  hearing  of  his  conversion  the  Kaiser 
noted  on  the  dispatch:  'There  now  — 
a  man  for  all  that';  and  on  learning 
that  the  Austrian  note  to  Serbia  was  to 
be  delayed  till  after  President  Poin- 


car6's  departure  from  Petersburg,  he 
commented,  'What  a  pity.*  Naturally 
it  was  desired,  if  possible,  to  localize 
the  conflict  between  Austria  and  Ser- 
bia, and  to  avoid  alarming  other 
countries  the  North  German  OazeUe 
was  to  publish  conmients  couched  in  a 
purposely  mild  tone,  but  Von  Tschir- 
schky was  instructed  to  explain  to 
Vienna  that  this  must  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  German  retirement,  and 
the  Bavarian  Legation  reported  to 
Munich  that  the  Berlin  Government 
would  point  to  the  absence  of  the 
Kaiser  (who  was  cruising  in  the  Hohen- 
zoUem)  and  other  personages,  and 
would  profess  to  have  been  surprised 
by  the  Austrian  action  as  much  as 
other  Powers. 

In  a  further  dispatch  Prince  lich- 
nowsky,  German  Ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, adumbrated  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
probable  attitude  toward  the  Austrian 
demands.  Herr  von  Jagow  transmitted 
this  dispatch  to  the  Kaiser  with  an 
endorsement  to  the  effect  that  the 
German  Ambassador  in  London  was 
being  instructed,  to  declare  that  'we 
did  not  know  the  Austrian  demands, 
but  that  we  regarded  them  as  an  in- 
ternal Austro-Hungarian  question  upon 
which  we  were  not  competent  to 
exert  influence.'  Upon  this  the  Kaiser 
conmiented: 

Quite  right!  But  Grey  must  be  told  this 
very  seriously  and  plainly,  so  that  he  may 
see  that  I  won't  stand  any  nonsense.  Grey 
makes  the  mistake  of  putting  Serbia  on  the 
same  level  as  Austria  and  other  great 
Powers!  This  is  unheard  of!  Serbia  is  a 
pack  of  brigands,  who  must  be  brought  to 
book  for  their  crimes!  I  shall  not  interfere 
in  anything  which  the  Emperor  (Francis 
Joseph)  alone  is  competent  to  decide.  I  ex- 
pected this  disi>atch  and  it  does  not  sur- 
prise me  I  A  typical  example  of  British 
mentality  and  of  the  lordly  British  way  of 
ordering  people  about,  and  I  want  to  have 
it  repudiated. 

Events  in  Belgrade  after  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  were 
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described  in  a  dispatch  on  which  the 
Kaiser  commented: 

Bravo  1  We  no  longer  thought  the 
Vienneee  capable  of  this!  .  .  .  ]ffis  Maj- 
esty (King  Peter)  seems  to  have  funked 
it!  .  .  .  The  proud  Slavs!  .  .  .  How  hol- 
low the  whole  of  the  so-called  Serbian  great 
Power  turns  out  to  be  I  All  Slav  states  are 
like  that.  Just  tread  this  rabble  firmly  on 
the  feetl 

Count  Berchtold's  assurances  that 
Austria  did  not  desire  any  Serbian 
territory  for  herself  or  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  balance  in  the  Balkans,  pro- 
voked the  Kaiser  to  the  marginal 
exclamation: 

Donkey!  Austria  must  retake  the  Sand- 
jak,  or  else  the  Serbians  will  come  down  to 
the  Adriatic.  .  .  .  Austria  must  become 
preponderant  in  the  Balkans  over  the 
smaller  states,  at  the  expense  of  Russia, 
otherwise  there  will  be  no  peace. 

The  important  question  of  the 
British  Fl^t  was  considered,  and  the 
German  Naval  Attach^  reported  that 
it  was  not  taking  extraordinary  meas- 
ures, but  was  carrying  out  according 
to  plan  the  previously  contemplated 
dispersals  (after  the  review).  Upon 
that  the  Kaiser  conunented  that  the 
British  Navy  had  no  need  to  take  ex- 
traordinary measures,  since  it  was 
'ready  for  war,  as  the  review  has 
shown»  and  has  mobilized.' 

On  July  27  the  Kaiser  returned  to 
Beriin,  and  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
tel^raphed  to  Berlin: 

Secretary  of  State  informed  me  in  strict 
confidence  and  very  emphatically  that 
during  the  next  few  days  mediation  pro- 
posals on  the  part  of  England  might  per- 
haps be  communicated  to  Tour  Excellency 
by  the  German  GK>venmient.  The  Qerman 
Government,  he  said,  offered  the  most  un- 
qualified assurance  that  it  did  not  identify 
itself  in  any  way  with  the  proposals;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  their  consideration;  and  that  it  would 
transmit  them  merely  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  English  request. 

In  so  doing  the  Gennan  Gk)venmient 
proceeded  from  the  point  of  view  that  it 


was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  Eng- 
limd  should  not  at  the  present  moment 
make  common  cause  with  Russia  and 
France.  Everything,  therefore,  must  be  done 
to  prevent  a  breaking  off  of  the  wire  be- 
tween Germany  and  England,  which  had 
worked  well  hitherto.  If  Germany  were 
flatly  to  declare  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  that 
she  declines  to  transmit  to  us  his  wishes 
regarding  Austria-Hungary  (which  Eng- 
land believes  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
considered  by  us  if  we  received  them 
through  the  intermediary  of  Germany), 
then  this  rupture*  which  must  at  all  costs 
be  avoided  would  come  to  pass. 

Prince  lichnowsky  having  wired 
from  London  repeating  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  statement  that  the  situation 
was  becoming  serious,  the  Kaiser  com- 
mented: 'The  biggest  and  most  un- 
heard ^f  piece  of  English  Pharisaism 
that  I  have  ever  seen  I  With  such 
scoundrels  I  shall  never  conclude  a 
naval  agreement  I'  Prince  lichnow- 
sky's  further  account  of  his  conversa^ 
tion  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  29th,  was  interlarded 
by  the  Kaiser  with  such  expressions 
as:  'Aha!  the  base  deceiverl'  'Arch- 
base  and  Mephistophelian !  But  truly 
EngUshl' 

The  Kaiser's  fury  became  un- 
bounded when  he  read  that  circiun- 
stances  might  arise  in  which  England 
would  be  unable  to  stand  aside.  'They 
mean  to  attack  us,'  he  noted,  and 
wrote  the  following  memorandum  for 
the  Chancellor: 

This  pack  of  base  hucksters  has  sought 
to  deceive  us  with  dinners  and  speeches. 
The  King's  (King  G^rge)  message  for  me 
through  Henry  — 'We  shall  remain  neutnJ 
and  try  to  keep  out  of  this  as  long  as 
possible' — was  the  grossest  deception  of 
all.  Qrey  gives  the  King  the  lie,  and  this 
statement  of  his  to  lichnowsky  is  the  out- 
come of  a  guilty  conscience,  of  the  feeling 
in  fact  that  he  had  deceived  us.  It  amounts, 
moreover,  to  a  threat,  which  is  partly  bluif , 
designed  to  separate  us  from  Austria,  to 
prevent  us  from  mobilizing,  and  to  foist 
upon  us  the  responsibility  for  the  war.  He 
knows  perfectly  well  that  he  has^only  to 
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utter  one  siiigle  sharp  and  earnest  word  oi 
warning  in  Paris  and  in  Petersburg  and  to 
enjoin  neutrality  upon  them,  and  they  will 
both  at  once  keep  quiet.  But  he  takes  good 
oare  not  to  utter  this  word,  and  threatens 
us  instead!  Low  hound  I  Responsibility  for 
peace  or  war  now  rests  upon  England  alone, 
and  no  longer  upon  us  I 

Francis  Joseph  signed  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Serbia  on  July  28 
to  Count  Berchtold's  dictation,  but  on 
his  return  to  the  Ballplatz  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Secretary  deleted  in  the  docu- 
ment signed  by  the  Emperor  the  refer- 
ence to  Serbian  acts  of  hostility  which 
'  had  served  the  purpose  of  rousing  the 
old  gentleman,  and  the  abbreviated 
declaration  was  delivered;  while  the 
next  day  the  German  ultimatimi  to 
Belgium  was  sent  under  sealed  cover 
to  the  German  minister  at  Brussels, 
with  orders  to  await  instructions.  On 
August  2,  he  was  directed  to  open  the 
sealed  ultimatum,  present  it,  and  de- 
mand a  reply  by  the  following  morning. 
Spasmodic  attempts  were  made  on 
July  30  by  Von  Bethmann-HoUweg, 
the  Chancellor,  who  was  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  prospect  that,  in  the 
event  of  war,  England  and  Italy  would 
make  common  cause  with  France  and 
Russia,  to  induce  Coimt  Berchtold  to 
accept  Sir  Edward  Grey's  last  olTer  of 
mediation  in  any  form.  But  mean- 
while the  Kaiser  penned  this  further 
memorandum  for  the  Chancellor: 

...  It  is  now  clear  to  me  beyond  all 
doubt  that  England,  Russia,  and  France, 
on  the  ostensible  ground  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  our  ccwtM  foBderU  toward 
Austria  —  have  seized  the  Austro-Serbian 
conflict  as  a  pretext,  and  have  deliberately 
concerted  among  themselves  to  embark 
upon  a  war  of  destruction  against  us. 
Hence  Qrey's  cynical  remark  to  lichnow- 
sky,  to  the  effect  that  England  will  sit  stiU 
so  long  as  the  war  remains  confined  to 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  that  only  if  we 
and  France  intervene  would  he  be  com- 
pelled to  move  actively  against  us  —  that 
is  to  say,  either  we  must  basely  betray  our 
ally  and  deliver  up  our  ally  to  the  mercy  of 


Russia,  thereby  breaking  up  the  Triple 
Alliance,  or  else,  for  our  loyalty  to  our  ally, 
we  must  submit  to  being  set  upon  and 
chastised  by  the  whole  of  the  Triple  En- 
tente, whose  envy  would  at  last  have  the 
gratification  of  totally  ruining  us  by  their 
combined  efforts. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  true,  naked  sit- 
uation—  slowly  but  surely  initiated  by 
Edward  VII,  promoted  by  him,  and,  de- 
spite all  deniids,  systematically  developed 
by  means  of  conversations  on  the  part  of 
England  with  Paris  and  Petersburg  — 
which  is  now  finally  being  completed  and 
set  in  motion  by  Oeorge  V.  To  this  end  a 
noose  is  being  made  for  our  necks  out  of  the 
stupidity  and  clumsiness  of  our  ally.  And 
80,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  our 
politicians  and  diplomatists  to  prevent  it, 
the  celebrated  'encirclement'  of  Germany 
has  at  last  become  a  fully  accomplished 
fact.  The  net  has  suddenly  been  drawn 
over  our  heads,  and  England,  with  a  sneer, 
has  scored  the  most  brilliant  success  of 
her  tenacious,  purely  anti-German  world- 
policy,  against  which  we  have  found  our- 
selves powerless,  for  as  soon  as  we  were 
struggling  all  alone  in  the  net,  a  halter  for 
our  i>olitical  and  economic  destruction  was 
tied  out  of  our  loyalty  to  our  Austrian  ally. 
A  grandiose  performance  which  deserves 
admiration  at  the  hands  even  of  him  who 
is  doomed  to  perish  by  it. 

Edward  VII  is  dead,  but  he  is  still 
stronger  than  I,  who  am  alive. 

And  yet  there  have  been  people  who 
thought  that  England  might  be  won  or  pla- 
cated by  this  or  that  petty  expedient!  I  I 
Unceasingly,  un3deldingly,  she  has  pur^ 
sued  her  aim  by  means  of  notes,  proposals 
for  a  naval  hoHday,  scares,  Haldane,  etc., 
imtil  the  desired  point  had  been  reached. 
And  we  fell  into  the  trap;  we  even  intro- 
duced the  one-ship-a-year  rate  of  construc- 
tion into  our  programme,  in  the  touching 
hope  that  we  might  thereby  reassure  Eng- 
land! 1  !  All  my  warnings,  all  my  en- 
treaties, fell  upon. deaf  ears.  Now  comes 
England's  so-called  thanks  for  all  this.  Out 
of  the  dilemma  of  allied  loyalty  toward  the 
venerable  old  Emperor  (Francis  Joseph)  is 
being  created  for  us  the  situation  which 
gives  England  the  desired  pretext  for  de- 
stroying us,  with  the  hypocritical  sem- 
blance of  justice  presented  by  helping 
France  to  maintAin  the  notorious  balance 
of  power  in  Euroi)e;  in  other  words,  all  the 
states  of  Europe  are  to  be  played  off  against 
us  for  the  benefit  of  England! 

All  these  machinations  must  now  un- 
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sparingly  be  laid  bare:  the  mask  of  Chris- 
tian peaoeableness  must  be  openly  and 
violently  torn  from  them  in  public,  and  this 
Pharisaical  pretense  of  peace  must  be  pil- 
loried I  I  And  our  consuls  in  Turkey  and 
India,  our  agents,  etc.,  must  inflame  the 
whole  of  the  Mohammedan  world  into  a 
savage  uprising  against  this  hated,  lying, 
unscrupulous  nation  of  hucksters.  For  if 
we  are  to  bleed  to  death,  England  shall  at 
the  very  least  lose  India! 

Of  King  Victor  Emanuel  of  Italy» 
the  Kaiser  demanded »  through  a 
special  envoy,  'the  immediate  mo- 
bilization of  the  Italian  army  and 
navy,*  in  accordance  with  the  Berlin 
interpretation  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
Treaty,  and,  on  the  receipt  of  a  direct 
conmiunication  explaining  why  Italy 
could  not  join  Austria  and  Germany, 
wrote  the  word  'scoundrel'  inmiedi- 
ately  after  the  King's  signature.  *  Like 
master,  like  man,'  and  on  August  5, 
after  the  receipt  of  the  British  declara^ 
tion  of  war,  von  Moltke,  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  addressed  the  following 
memorandum  to  the  Foreign  Office  in 
Berlin: 

England's  declaration  of  war,  which, 
according  to  trustworthy  information,  was 

The  London  Telegraph.  December  12. 1019 


designed  from  the  very  heginning  of  the 
conflict,  compels  us  to  exhaust  every 
means  that  may  contribute  to  victory.  The 
grave  situation  in  which  the  Fatherland 
finds  itself  makes  it  a  duty  to  resort 
to  every  means  that  is  calculated  to 
injure  the  enemy.  The  unscrupulous  pol- 
icy which  our  adversaries  are  conducting 
against  us  warrants  ruthless  action  on  our 
part. 

The  insurrection  of  Poland  has  been  in- 
itiated. The  seed  will  fall  on  fruitful  soil; 
our  troops  have  already  been  greeted  in 
Poland  almost  as  friends.  At  Wloclavek, 
for  example,  they  have  been  welcomed  with 
bread  and  salt.  The  sentiment  of  America 
is  friendly  to  Germany,  American  public 
opinion  is  indignant  at  the  shameful  way 
in  which  we  have  been  treated.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  turn  this  sentiment 
to  account.  The  influential  personages  of 
the  German  colony  must  be  urged  to  exert 
further  influence  ir  our  sense  upon  the  press. 
It  may,  perhaps,  prove  possible  to  induce 
the  United  States  to  take  naval  action 
against  England,  in  return  for  which 
Canada  beckons  as  the  prize  of  victory. 

Important  above  all,  as  I  have  already 
explained  in  my  communication  of  the  2d 
instant  (No.  1,  P.),  are  the  insurrection  of 
India  and  Egypt,  and  also  of  the  Caucasus. 
By  means  of  our  treaty  with  Turkey  the 
Foreign  Office  will  be  in  a  position  to  realize 
this  idea,  and  to  excite  the  fanaticism  of 
Islam. 


THE  AMERICANIZATION  OF  THE  TREATY 


BY  AUSTIN  HARRISON 


The  Americanization  of  the  Treaty 
by  the  United  States  Senate  is  by  far 
the  most  momentous  event  that  has 
taken  place  since  the  armistice,  for  not 
only  does  it  throw  all  Europe  back 
upon  the  imponderabilia  of  politics, 
but  in  an  immediate  and  absolute 
sense  it  will  force  us  all,  whether  Polish 
nationalist  or  Italian  irredentist,  to 
think  —  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
again  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Months  ago  this  eventuality  was  antici- 
pated in  the  English  Review;  month 
after  month  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  Republican  America  would  not 
blindly  pledge  herself  to  uphold  and 
fight  for  a  Treaty  which  every  Ameri- 
can at  Paris  condemned;  which  of- 
fended American  national  spirit;  which 
would  make  America  the  catspaw, 
banker,  and  arsenal  of  agonized  Europe; 
which,  finally,  would  syndicate  a 
Treaty  violated  and  contradicted  by 
a  covenant  which  again,  if  it  meant 
anything,  violated  and  contradicted 
the  Treaty. 

Newspapers  will  no  doubt  deplore 
this  'unfortunate'  event,  and  we  shall 
be  told  by  academic  Liberalism  that 
the  League  of  Nations  is  consequently 
imperiled,  and  by  opponents  of  the 
League  that  it  is  scotched,  while  mili- 
tarists will  assure  us  that  Utopianism 
always  was  a  visionary  snare  and  that 
force  is  the  only  dignified  argument  of 
man.  But  in  reality  such  pessimism  is 
entirely  unjustified.  Chi  the  contrary, 
the  reservations  of  the  American 
Senate  will  prove  supremely  beneficial 
to  Europe  and  to  the  world,  for  in  sub- 
stance ittey  doiote  a  return  to  sanity 
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and  from  the  quarter  which  economi- 
cally controls;  which  must,  therefore, 
no  matter  what  attempts  are  made 
publicly  or  surreptitiously  to  obscure 
and  prejudice  the  position,  eventually 
compel  politicians  and  public  to  re- 
consider the  European  situation  from 
the  angle  not  of  destruction  but  of 
construction. 

The   bitter   truth   is  ^simply   this. 
Politicians  at  Paris  made  a  peace  which 
is   economically   unworkable.    Those 
who  care  to  know  how  men  came  to  do 
a  thing  at  once  so  silly  and  irresponsible 
can  learn  from  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Dillon's 
scathing  analysis  and  indictment.  The 
Peace  Conference;  those  who  want  to 
know  —  and  it  is  every  man's  duty  to 
know  —  what  the  Treaty  means  can 
inform  themselves  in  half  an  hour  by 
reading  a  little  work  called  The  Peace 
Treaty,   issued    by    the    Swarthmore 
Press.  Europe  has  been  regrouped  on 
strategic  or  military  lines;  that  is  the 
net  result,  and  so  far  has  this  design 
been  carried  out  that  half  of  all  Europe 
has  been  reduced  to  a  system  of  non- 
economic   units,   this   system   to   be 
standardized  and  upheld  by  a  cove- 
nant, as  an  int^ral  part  of  the  Treaty, 
euphemizing  the  rearrangement  imder 
a  Supreme  Council,  called  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  was  to  be  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  new  order.  America's  atti- 
tude dissipates  this  illusion.  We  return 
to  reality.    Once  more  we  return  to 
practical  politics. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  should 
clearly  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  this 
qualification,  because  there  are  only 
two  world  powers  left  atjthis  hour  — 
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Britain  and  America  —  and  obviously 
if  one  goes  out,  we,  as  the  control,  incur 
the  responsibility  for  the  whole;  that 
is,  are  liable,  as  the  largest  and  only 
true  soherU  shareholders  in  the  concern, 
to  provide  the  necessary  money  and 
the    indispensable    militarism    which 
alone  can  maintain  a  Treaty  based  on 
starvation,  throttling  two  Powers,  one 
of  seventy   million   people   and   the 
other  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million. 
At  Paris,  the  politicians,  taking  the 
measure  of  President  Wilson,  reckoned 
that  they  could  regroup  Europe  to 
their  hearts*  content,  like  a  nursery 
garden,  on  the  support  of  America,  and 
they  set  to  work  accordingly.  The  idea 
was  economic  control,  or  the  control 
of  raw  materials,  which,  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  seas,  would  give  the  cove- 
nant grouping  supreme  authority  over 
Europe,  who  would  consequently  be 
dependent  for  production  upon  the 
good  will  of  the  Supreme  Coimcil.   It 
was  a  helot  peace  foimded  upon  eco- 
nomic world-control,  guaranteed  by  the 
League  of  Nations. 

This  idea  can  no  longer  be  carried 
out,  because  America  refuses  to  pledge 
herself  to  fight  for  the  racial,  linguistic, 
tribal,  sectarian,  and  imperial  animosi- 
ties, jealousies,  greeds,  and  rapacities 
of  old  Europe,  thus  leaving  Europe  to 
herself.     Now  the  efi'ect  of  this  is 
primarily  economic.    It  concerns  the 
British  Empire  vitall> .  It  means  that 
the  whole  outlook  must  be  reconsidered 
—  upon  a  new  basis.  It  imposes  upon 
Britain  the  immediate  duty  of  seeking 
a  fresh  orientation,  or  accepting  the 
full  liability  of  our  position  ordained 
in  the  Treaty  as  the  chief  constable  of 
Europe  ready  and  willing  to  fight  at 
any  moment  and  in  any  spot  to  uphold 
the  dislocations  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Urals  a^d  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Medi- 
terranean created  by  a  Treaty  whose 
basic  design  was  the  military  domina^ 
tion  in  Europe  of  France,  which  we 


alone  are  rich  enough  and  powerful 
enough  to  safeguard,  even  for  twelve 
months,  if  force  is  to  remain  the  mean- 
ing of  statesmanship  and  of  the  so- 
called  new  order. 

It  was  because  I  foresaw  this  tin- 
passe  that  I  opposed  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter at  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs  in  the 
last  elections.  I  saw  what  an  ebullition 
mandate  would  imply.    But  men  re- 
fused mind  at  that  time.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  accordingly  sent  to  Paris 
on  a  hurricane  mandate  of  victimiza^ 
tion  to  'down'  President  Wilson.  He 
did  *down*  him.   Now  the  President 
has  been   'downed.'    We  return  to 
where  we  were  —  before  the  wild  elec- 
tion. But  there  is  nothing  catastrophic 
in  the  fact  that  America  difiers  from 
Mr.  Bottomley.  It  is  quite  reajsonable 
and  quite  inevitable.  The  only  thing  is 
that  now  we  shall  have  to  think;  think 
intelligently,  or  Europe,  already  sink- 
ing into  m^ffival  chaos;  will  drift  even 
this  winter  into  the  night  of  madness 
and  anarchy,  for  which  we  shall  be 
directly  responsible. 

That  is  the  position.  The  question 
is:  What  does  this  breakdown  signify? 
Does  it  mean  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  dead?  Will  it  help  or  retard? 
It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  it  will 
prove  eminently  helpful,  and  for  this 
reason.  We  in  Britain  will  now  have 
to  come  down  to  earth  and  face  the 
facts,  not  only  the  facts  as  they  con- 
front us  in  a  Balkanized,  Bolshefied 
Europe,  with  all  that  such  a  condition 
must  mean  to  us,  to  our  markets  or 
selling  power,  and  to  our  home  politi- 
cal difficulties,  but  essentially  the 
problem  of  our  credit  hypothecated  on 
the  security  of  an  anarchy^  which  we 
alone  can  uphold  or  dissolve. 

It  is  idle  to  blink  this  truth.  We 
shall  now  have  to  decide  —  and  our 
decision  will  be  cosmic  in  its  incidence 
—  whether  we  can  afibrd  to  be  the 
chief  constable  and  banker  of  an  an- 
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archie  Europe;  or  whether,  seeing  that 
we  cannot  afford  this  luxury  (I  chal- 
lenge  any  banker,  thinker,  or  econo- 
mist in  the  country  to  maintain  even 
in  a  newspaper  article  that  we  can 
afford  it  alone  without  America),  we 
had  better  not  immediately  reconsider 
our  militarist  obligations,  in  the  light 
of  what  we  can  afford  in  the  healthy, 
selfish  interest  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
whole,  which,  of  course,  is  our  interest, 
both  economically  and  culturally.  Sub- 
mit the  question  to  any  ten  bankers 
and  they  will  answer  imanimously  that 
we  cannot  afford  the  office  of  supreme 
military  controller. 

What  then?  Our  course  is  clear.  It 
is  to  begin  all  over  again.  It  is  to  get  a 
clear  objective  of  what  we  want  and 
what  we  can  afford.  Thatis,  of  course, 
economics.  At  once  we  come  down  to 
earth.  Our  inherent  national  reason 
returns.  We  shall  begin  to  think  intel- 
ligently once  inore.  We  shall  see  that 
Europe  cannot  be  regrouped  on  a  non- 
economic  basis,  because,  if  so,  we  can- 
not trade.  Now  we  live  by  trading. 
As  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  trade  is, 
indeed,  our  world  trust  and  the  justifi- 
cation of  our  position.  We  won  to  that 
right  through  sanity,  we  dare  not  re- 
fuse sanity;  more,  we  cannot  refuse  it. 
We  shall  quickly  discover  now  that  the 
economics  of  Paris  were  wrong,  that  in 
consequence  it  is  Britain's  bounden 
duty  to  adjust  them  on  the  only  con- 
ditions that  they  can  be  put  right, 
namely,  on  lines  of  opportunity  and 
peace-assuring  cooperation. 

I  am  thus  supremely  optimistic. 
Our  national  sanity  has  never  yet 
failed  us,  it  will  not  fail  us  at  this  con- 
juncture. After  all,  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  attitude,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  is  for  men  to  remember  that 
the  war  is  over  and  won,  and  that 
peace  is  an  entirely  opposite  condition, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  life.  If  we 
want  peace,  that  is  harmony,  produc- 


tion, progress,  'returns,'  we  must 
cease  making  war;  we  must  permit 
normal  conditions  of  trade,  establish 
stable  economic  foundations,  re-create 
facilities  for  production,  politically  re- 
store confidence.  We  have  done  pre- 
cisely the  opposite.  Neither  Germany 
nor  Austria  can  live  by  the  terms  of  the 
present  Treaty  because  they  have  been 
deprived  of  *  raw '  and  so  are  unable  to 
produce.  All  Russia  is  in  abysmal 
chaos.  Italy  has  jerked  hei-self  out  of 
the  Treaty  into  predatory  imperialism. 
In  Poland,  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  abso- 
lute political  anarchy  reigns.  The 
whole  Eastern  problem  is  sinmiering 
with  danger.  Nowhere,  not  even  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  is  there  harmony. 

There  can  be  no  indemnities  because 
Germany  has  been  reduced  to  an  im- 
poverished country  which  can  hardly 
feed  her  population;  she  has  no  credit 
and  therefore  cannot  buy.  Her  money 
is  valueless;  she  is  rapidly  being  driven 
back  into  militarism,  which  literally  is 
her  only  alternative  to  Bolshevism. 
All  this  our  own  economists  at  Paris 
fully  realized  and  resigned  in  conse- 
quence. To  put  it  succinctly,  the  poli- 
ticians made  a  peace  which  in  reality 
is  war,  as  we  are  to-day  dimly  realizing. 
All  Europe  east  of  the  Rhine  is  in  fer- 
ment and  economic  stagnation.  There 
is  no  production  and  no  credit.  To  sell 
even  to  our  Allies,  we  have  to  advance 
paper  credit,  that  is,  to  increase  our 
national  debt.  Not  a  people  is  satisfied 
either  with  the  new  boundaries  or  the 
new  economic  dispositions.  A  military 
grouping  has  been  established  in  East- 
em  Europe,  which  has  no  economic 
foundations  and  not  even  political  ad- 
hesions. Thus  Roumania  defies  the 
Supreme  Council  and  Italy  defies  the 
Council;  soon  all  will  defy  that  body; 
the  Czechs  are  treating  the  Slovaks 
precisely  as  the  Austrians  formerly 
treated  them. 

All  Europe  is  a  landslide,  drifting 
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into  robber  bands,  starvation,  mad- 
ness,   incoherency.     Permanent    war 
points  have  been  created  over  Syria, 
Persia,  Russia,  Italy,  China,  and  the 
Far  East.   Nowhere  is  there  the  sem- 
blance of  order  or  even  of  authority. 
In  a  word,  we  are  rapidly  losing  the 
peace,  morally  and  economically,  and 
if  the  situation  continues  much  longer 
half  Europe  will  be  in  uproar  and  we 
shall  all  be  plunged  into  utter  darkness. 
Not  a  word  of  this  is  exaggeration. 
Our    politicians    know    it.     America 
knows  it.  Now  America  says  to  us:  *  If 
you  want  chaos,  have  it,  but  it  is  not 
our  business.  We  do  not  intend  to  be 
involved  in  the  inevitable  crash  of  a 
continent     which     refuses     common 
sense.'  I  do  not  think  we  shall  take  the 
crash  either,  for  it  is  not  our  way.  Thus 
in  reality  the  whole  situation  is  simpli- 
fied. We  shall  have  to  see  the  whole  as 
a  whole,  that  is  all.  We  shall  have  to 
think  from  Threadneedle  Street,  not 
from  the  hustings,  and  to  measure  our 
liabilities  accordingly.  To  quote  Lord 
Fisher,  our  national  task  is  to  get  back 
to  the  *footrule'  and  really  imderstand 
that  there  are  twelve  inches  to  a  foot. 
And  this  little  adjustment  will  not 
really  be  difficult,   although  in   the 
process  there  may  be  no  little  commo- 
tion, because  one  great,  illuminating 
reality  has  emerged  from  the  welter, 
namely,  our  reaffirmation  in  the  civili- 
zation of  America  who  henceforth  lives 
with  us,  as  one  indivisible  truth.  That 
is  up  to  the  present  the  outstanding 
issue  of  the  war:  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion is  one. 

The  two  world  powers  left  have 
historically  become  one  world  power 
in  purpose  and  meaning;  in  other 
words,  we  have  gone  westward,  not 
eastward,  upon  the  European  conti- 
nent, as  unthinking  politicians  im- 
agined. All  the  map-making  of  Paris 
is  fly-blown  compared  with  this  de- 
termining  and    creative   oneness   of 


natural  configuration,  and  if  we  hold 
on  to  that  single  truth  we  shall  weather 
this  storm  and  all  others.  And  this  is 
our  Polar  Star.  We  shall  ignore  it  at 
our  life's  peril.  To-day,  too,  we  must 
decide.   Our  choice  is  this.   Either  to 
steer  by  our  destiny  in  codperation 
with  America  or  to  defy  that  destiny. 
We  can  say,  *No,  we  will  be  the  Euro- 
pean military  dictator  and  so  risk  the 
continuity  of  our  New  World  attach- 
ment; or  throw  in  our  lot  for  progress/ 
If  the  former,  then  we  must  have  a 
supreme  army  and  navy  permanently 
ready  for  all  emergencies,  in  which 
case  there  will  be  no  new  order,  or 
strike  out  boldly  for  that  new  order,  in 
which  case  the  work  of  Paris  must  be 
undone,  and  Europe  will  have  to  be  re- 
constructed on  a  basid  of  real  peace 
instead  of,  as  to-day,  on  foci  of  inter- 
minable war. 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with 
the  League  of  Nations,   which  will 
come  now  in  due  time,  yet  can  only 
come  when  principle  once  more  governs 
statesmanship   and   sincerity  is  real 
enough  to  enforce  it;  for  the  nonce  the 
League  is  but  a  project,  the  salient  fact 
is  the  breakdown  of  what  diplomatists 
call  the  *  Concert,'  written  in  a  tome  of 
one  hundred  thousand  words  (ninety 
thousand  too  many)  at  Paris.    Very 
quickly  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  have  to 
ask  himself  what  he  is  going  to  do.  If 
we  are  to  go  on,  we  ought  to  remobilize 
the  army  inmiediately.  If  not,  what? 
No  good  now  sighing  for  President 
Wilson.  Useless  to-day  regret  and  re- 
crimination. The  word  belongs  to  our 
bankers.  Do  they  like  the  look  of  the 
credit  position?  If  not,  what  do  they 
propose  to  dp?  Once  more  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  a  unique  opportunity  such 
as  falls  to  few  ministers  in  a  century. 
For  he  cannot  stand  still  and  await 
events,   or   they   will   overtake   him 
disastrously.  He  must  act.  like  Pitt, 
he  ought  to  say  to  his  secretaries:  'Roll 
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lip  that  map.'  'Ring  up  the  Bank  of 
England/ 

It  is  the  lure  of  the  map  that  has 
done  the  mischief — ever  the  con- 
queror's pitfall  —  in  association  with 
the  stupendous  ignorance  of  the  map 
makers  who,  struggling  between  M. 
Clemenceau's  law  of  'twelve  million 
bayonets'  and  Mr.  Wilson's  intel- 
lectual nihilism,  thought  in  terms  of 
territories  instead  of  economics,  for- 
getful that .  the  great  big  wheel  of 
modem  life  revolves  on  credit  and  not 
oh  boundaries,  as  it  did  in  the  jovial 
days  of  Louis  XTV  and  Napoleon. 
And  so,  as  President  Wilson's  points 
turned  out  to  be  the  'joker,'  so  too  has 
American  sanction. 

We  return  to  'open  covenants.' 
America  prefers  life,  that  is,  trade,  to 
confusion.  She  refuses  to  paint  Europe 
red,  white,  and  blue,  and  really  no  man 
can  be  surprised  if  the  people  of 
Greorge  Washington  decline  to  play  the 
*nigger  in  the  fire'  to  European  hate 
and  hugger-mugger.  No  doubt  this 
shock  will  at  first  confound,  but  soon 
it  will  steady  us,  and  then  quietly  we 
shall  take  our  bearings.  This  time  we 
shall  have  to  think  economically  in- 
stead of  politically.  We  shall  have  to 
consider  not  boundaries  but  markets. 
Our  objective  must  be  peace  instead 
of  war  to  make  democracy  safe  for 
war.  The  Stock  Exchange  will  per- 
haps burn  a  few  more  newspapers. 

I  repeat:  Mr.  Lloyd  George  once 
more  has  a  world  opportunity.  The 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Council  is 
to-day  simply  force,  and  Europe  will 
naturally  make  its  dispositions  accord- 
ingly. If  Italy  pounces  upon  Dahnatia, 
the  League  cannot  justly  interfere.  If 
the  Jugo-Slavs  attack  the  Italians,  the 
League  has  no  status.  The  Treaty 
itself  can  now  only  be  enforced  by 
force. 

In  plain  language,  there  is  no  moral 
authority  but  the  bayonet,  which  is 


the  negation  of  economics.  Now  unless 
we  obtain  a  working  equation  for  our 
economics,  Europe  will  crash  and  we 
shall  be  involved  in  the  collapse. 
Economics,  therefore,  are  our  imme- 
diate necessity,  European  economics, 
and  even  they  can  now  only  be  in- 
duced at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  twelve  million  army  philosophy 
is  thus  reduced  to  a  bayonet  point, 
which  we  shall  have  to  pay  for.  Can 
we?  Ask  D'Annunzio,  or  Paderewski, 
or  Denikin,  or  Lord  Reading. 

It  is  a  pretty  big  muddle,  due  en- 
tirely to  the  foUy  of  the  politicians,  as 
we  shall  discover  when  John  Bull  is 
asked  to  pay  the  bill.  Nor  shall  we 
begin  to  see  a  way  out  until  we  realize 
that  economics  must  be  the  basis  of 
our  orientation  and  that  economics 
mean  peace  and  not  war. 

If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  be  quick 
and  return  to  principle,  there  should 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
constructive;  policy,  for  democracy  will 
assuredly  support  any  reasonable  line 
which  can  secure  results  as  distinct 
from  a  policy  of  words  which  no  man 
any  longer  believes  in.  America's  se- 
cession leaves  us  with  a  caldron  of 
troubles,  which  will  not  be  lessened  by 
her  isolation;  thus  Ireland,  India, 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  the  Near  East, 
and  the  Far  East,  and  the  whole  mor- 
phology of  Empire,  largely  compli- 
cated by  the  new  device  of  mandates, 
which  will  test  our  civilization  to  the 
core. 

We  cannot  play  with  this  legacy. 
We  cannot  expect  Europe  to  regard  us 
as  the  arbiter  of  justice  so  long  as  we 
can  only  govern  Ireland  with  tanks, 
nor  shall  we  find  an  equation  with 
America  until  we  ourselves  testify  in 
Ireland  to  our  own  sincerity.  There 
we  have  a  root  issue.  It  will  prove 
determinative.  We  mo ve  with  America 
toward  the  new  order  through  Ireland, 
or  we  move  into  Europe  and  disorder. 
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We  have  come  to  our  points.  Now  we 
must  attest  or  the  whole  Treaty  of 
Paris  will  dissolve  and  we  shall  be  left 
with  but  another  scrap  of  paper. 

This  then  is  our  opportunity.  Our 
civilization  stands  at  the  bar  of  judg- 
ment. To  cast  the  dice  on  a  throw  of 
fortune  will  be  madness,  only  sheer 
constructive  thinking  can  pull  us 
through  the  ordeal  of  peace  which  to- 
day faces  us,  which  in  some  ways  will 
be  more  difficult,  and  even  more  haz- 
ardous, than  the  ordeal  of  war.  I  am 
confident,  for  our  civilization  is  surely 
no  fortuity,  and  in  the  hour  of  need 
never  yet  has  the  robust  common  sense 
of  Britain  failed. 

If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  have  a 
quiet  hour  with  his  bankers  and  a  day 
all  alone  oh  some  hill-top,  he  may  yet 
rediscover  his  true  and  useful  purpose, 
and  in  acquiring  a  policy  lead  back 
this  country  to  its  own  truth  and  so 
Europe  onward  tQ  construction.  It 
will  be  very,  very  serious  if  he  fails  us. 
Perhaps  the  quickest  way  would  be  to 
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go  to  the  coimtry  on  the  democratic 
issue  at  stake,  for,  like  the  American 
President,  he  too  no  longer  has  the 
needful  sanction.  To  this  pass  have, 
three  men,  trying  in  secrecy  to  recon- 
stitute the  world,  brought  us.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  must  go  back  to  first 
principles,  to  parliament,  and  to  eco- 
nomics; he  can  no  longer  rule  through 
an  unrepresentative  parliament.  But 
he  must  be  quick.  The  chaos  in  Europe 
will  begin  when  he  tries  to  hang  the 
Kaiser  and  demands  the  war  culprits, 
from  which  policy  America  has  disso- 
ciated herself.  If  we  insist  upon  that 
policy,  we  shall  forfeit  the  sympathy 
of  the  world.  The  lesson  and  tragedy 
of  President  Wilson  is  a  world-lesson. 
It  hoists  the  signal  that  the  war  is  over 
and  that  politicians  are  again  mortal. 
America's  reservation  thus  prescribes 
our  task  and  opportunity,  which  is  to 
return  to  fundamentals  and  to  rebuild 
sanely,  nobly,  and  constructively  in  the 
interests  of  our  own  truth  and  of 
humanity. 
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BY  W.  STEPHEN  SANDERS 


The  Bolshevist  rulers  of  Russia  ac^ 
quired  the  despotic  power  they  hold 
chiefly  by  their  clever  and  unscrupu- 
lous attacks  upon  the  other  Russian 
Socialist  and  Social  Revolutionary 
parties,  and  by  their  promises  to  the 
workers  to  bring  about  a  regime  of 
a  purely  communist  character,  un- 
tainted by  compromises  with  capi- 
talist institutions  and  methods.  The 
Bolsheviki  contended  that  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Russian  Socialist  move- 
ment were  opportunist  and  bourgeois 
in  their  poHtical  and  economic  ideas. 
Lenin  and  his  colleagues  declared  that, 
if  they  were  given  authority,  the  pro- 
letarian and  the  peasant  would  be- 
come, through  the  'Dictatorship  of  the 
Proletariat,'  the  founders  of  a  new 
order  of  society  embodying  conmiu- 
nist  principles  and  a  new  form  of  de- 
mocracy, which  would  be  infinitely 
superior  <  to  any  other  political  and 
social  system  either  of  the  present  or 
the  past.  The  state  would  be  abolished 
and  the  conmiune  established  in  its 
place;  bureaucracy  would  disappear 
or  be  rendered  harmless  by  the  'primi- 
tive '  democracy  of  the  Soviet ;  industry 
would  be  controlled  by  the  workers, 
who  would  thus  be  emancipated  from 
capitalist  slavery.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  ignorant  and  impressionable  Rus- 
sian workmen  succumbed  to  this 
dazzling  programme  of  political  and 
industrial  revolution. 

The  Bolsheviki  have  now  been  in 
control  of  Russia  for  two  years,  and 
the  question  is  naturally  being  asked : 
How  have  they  managed  to  do  it?  Is 
it  by  keeping  their  promises  and  carry- 
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ing  out  their  programme?  Or  have 
they  discovered  some  other  means  of 
retaining  support? 

Judging  from  the  reports  and 
speeches  of  the  unquestioned  intel- 
lectual leader  of  the  Bolsheviki,  Lenin, 
and  the  statements  of  sympathetic 
visitors  to  Russia,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Bolshevist  rulers  have  been  able  to 
hold  their  own  by  becoming,  on  the  one 
hand,  even  more  opportunist  than 
their  more  moderate  Socialist  rivals, 
and  on  the  other  by  using  their  power 
in  the  most  ruthless  and  despotic 
feushion.  With  regard  to  their  political 
programme,  the  idaa  of  the  commune 
being  the  basis  of  authority  and  the 
National  Executive  merely  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  loose  federation  of  prac- 
tically autonomous  communes  has 
been  given  up  in  practice.  If  the  Soviet 
system  had  been  developed  on  its  origi- 
nal b'nes,  even  with  the  franchise  and 
the  right  of  being  elected  limited  to 
the  'proletariat,'  it  would  have  been 
an  interesting  and  perhaps  useful  ex- 
periment in  decentralization.  But  al- 
though the  Soviet  form  has  been  re- 
tained, the  centre  of  authority  has 
completely  shifted.  Practically  all 
effective  power  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Peoples'  Commissars,  who  are 
elected  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  All  Russia  Congress  of  Soviets, 
which  in  turn  is  elected  by  indirect 
election  through  a  hierarchy  of  Soviets 
of  provinces,  districts,  and  villages. 
There  is  no  pretense  that  the  electors, 
even  of  the  local  Soviets,  are  free  and 
untrammeled  in  their  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives or  delegates.    Hence  the 
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Peoples'  Commissars,  who,  to  quote 
Professor  Goode, —  a  by  no  means  un- 
sympathetic critic  of  Bolshevism, — 
are  *men  of  grip  who  shrink  from  no 
act  which  they  think  justifiable  in  the 
interests  of  the  government,'  have  be- 
come the  real,  unchecked  legislators, 
administrators,  and  executive  for  the 
whole  of  Soviet  Russia.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  break  the  rules  of  the  paper 
constitution  of  the  Republic,  if  they 
think  fit.  The  'Dictatorship  of  the 
Proletariat'  is,  in  reality,  the  dictator- 
ship of  a  few  clever  and  unscrupulous 
'Intelligentsia,'  who  know  how  to 
cover  their  arbitrary  acts  with  high- 
sounding  phrases  and  to  manipulate 
the  'primitive'  democracy  —  deliber- 
ately left  primitive  —  of  the  Soviet 
system,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  shadowy  popular  control  over  the 
individual  dictators. 

With  regard  to  the  industrial  pro- 
gramme of  the  Bolsheviki,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  its  original  form  it 
has  completely  failed.  Management  of 
factories  and  workshops  by  workmen's 
Soviets  admittedly  led  to  the  stoppage 
of  production  and  economic  chaos. 
The  hasty  'nationalization'  of  indus- 
tries and  services  without  necessary 
forethought  and  preparation  led  to  dis- 
location and,  in  many  cases,  to  com- 
plete breakdown.  Lenin  has  tried  to 
meet  the  situation  by  frankly  throw- 
ing over  the  principles  and  methods  of 
communism.  In  a  speech  reported  in 
the  Izvesiia  of  May  SO,  1918,  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  system  of  state  capitalism 
similar  to  that  instituted  and  developed 
in  Germany  before  the  war.  This  he 
contended  would  lead  to  state  Social- 
ism, which  is  'centralization,  control, 
socialization.'  'Only  madmen,'  said 
Lenin,  'whose  heads  are  full  of  formu- 
las and  doctrines,  can  deny  that  state 
Socialism  is  our  salvation.' 

The  methods  to  be  used  to  bring 


about  this  German  state  capitalism  or 
state  Socialism  are  laid  down  in  resolu- 
tions drawn  up  and  issued  as  decrees  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  All 
Russia  Congress  of  Soviets  on  April  30, 
1918.  All  provincial  and  local  Soviets 
are  ordered  to  institute  a  proper  system 
of  statistics  and  organization  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  commodi- 
ties. As  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  hated  bourgeoisie 
endeavors  must  be  made,  regardless  of 
expense,  to  secure  technical  experts, 
who,  if  necessary,  are  to  receive  salaries 
ten  to  twenty  times  higher  than  those 
paid  to  skilled  workmen.  Inallfactories 
and  workshops  piecework  is  to  replace 
work  by  time,  scientific  management  of 
industry  on  the  lines  of  the  Taylor  sys- 
tem is  to  be  introduced,  and  wages  are 
to  be  based  upon  the  productivity  of 
the  factory  and  revenue  returns  of  the 
railways  and  similar  services.  Dicta- 
tors are  to  be  appointed  in  the  factories 
and  workshops  who  are  to  be  obeyed 
without  question.  An  'iron'  discipline 
in  industry  must  be  enforced,  and  all 
recalcitrants  brought  before  a  discipli- 
nary court  and  punished  'mercilessly.' 
Finally,  'nationalization  must  go  no 
further';  individual  enterprise  must  be 
allowed  to  go  on. 

It  is  reported  that  these  decrees  have 
been  to  some  extent  put  into  force,  and 
have  brought  a  certain  degree  of  order 
out  of  industrial  anarchy,  and  some 
improvement  in  production.  In  effect 
they  are  the  negation  of  all  the  indus- 
trial hopes  of  the  communists  who 
backed  Lenin  and  Trotzky  in  the  revo- 
lution of  November,  1917.  The  left 
wing  of  the  communist  party,  feeling 
that  they  have  been  'sold,'  have  not 
been  slow  to  raise  their  voices  against 
this  reversion  to  capitalist  methods, 
which  they  describe  as  'Industrial 
Tsarism.'  But  Lenin  dismisses  their 
criticisms  and  complaints  as  the  utter- 
ances of  mere  dreamers,  or  of  the  petty 
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bourgeoisie,  or   of  'anarcho-syndical- 
ists.'   It  is  evident  that  the  Bolshe- 
vist dictator  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  ideas  of  self-government  in  indus- 
try which  are  growing  among  the  trade 
imionists  of  Great  Britain  imder  the 
name  of  Guild  Socialism,  or  the  Shop 
Stewards,  or  the  Rank-and-Kle  move- 
ments.    Such    ideas    he    brands    as 
bourgeois,  or  syndicalist,  or  anarchical, 
because  they  obviously  do  not  fit  in 
with  his  scheme  of  a  highly-centralized, 
rigidly  bureaucratic  form  of  state  So- 
cialism. Even  an  organization  similar 
to  a  British  trade  union  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  Bolsheviki.    Strikes 
against  the  factory  dictator  have  been 
quickly   suppressed   by    the   cancela^ 
tion    of    the    strikers'    bread    cards, 
and  when  this  action  led  to  demon- 
strations,   machine   gims    came   into 
play. 

Li  another  direction  conmiimism 
has  failed:  that  is,  in  relation  to  the 
cooperative  societies.  Lenin  has  tried 
to  bring  them  under  the  full  control  of 
the  Central  Executive  of  the  Soviets, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  bourgeois 
institutions,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
communism.  But  his  efforts  have  not 
succeeded,  and  he  has  been  compelled 
to  allow  them  to  exist  independently 
of  the  state. 

In  their  agrarian  policy  the  Bolshe- 
viki have  had  to  rest  content  with 
granting  the  peasants  who  had  seized 
land  the  right  to  individual  ownership, 
and  thus  to  give  up  the  principle  of 
communism,  except  in  relation  to 
comparatively  small  portions  of  large 
estates  which  they  are  running  as  state 
farms.  By  this  compromise  with  their 
principles,  they  have  doubtless  secured 
the  support  of  the  peasants,  who  have 
no  sympathy  with  land  nationaliza- 
tion or  conununism,  as  understood  in* 
western  coimtries,  but  who  fear  that, 
should  the  Bolsheviki  be  overthrown, 
either  by  internal  or  by  external  ene- 


mies, they  might  lose  the  land  they 
now  hold. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  how  far 
the  Russian  industrial  workmen  are 
content  with  the  regime  which  prom- 
ised them  political  and  economic  free- 
dom   and   now  gives  them  instead 
'iron'  discipline  in  the  service  of  a 
state  capitalism  rigidly  bureaucratic 
and  highly  centralized  —  over  which 
the    workers,    in    spite    of    Lenin's 
specious  verbiage  about  the  'will  of  the 
masses'  being  united  with  'absolute 
submission  to  the  will  of  one  person,' 
has  no  share  of  control.  The  industrial 
workmen   can   be  more  easily   'dis- 
ciplined' than  the  peasants,  so  that 
they  are  less  likely  to  show  signs  of 
revolt.  And  as  the  workers  are  given 
as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  the  food 
obtainable  while  they  remain  obedient 
to  their  political  and  industrial  dicta- 
tors, and  are  also  provided  with  op- 
portimities  for  free  instruction  of  a 
kind,  together  with  cheap  amusements, 
they  may  believe  that  they  are  better 
off   than,   say,   the   average   British 
trade  imionist,  who,  they  are  told  con- 
stantly, is  a   serf  of   the   capitalist 
class. 

Moreover,  the  Russian  workmen  are 
allowed  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings 
at  meetings  on  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
provided  they  do  not  express  antipathy 
to  Bolshevism  and  thereby  become 
liable  to  denunciation  and  arrest  as 
counter-revolutionaries.  These  meet- 
ings form  valuable  safety-valves  for 
discontent,  as  the  Russian  is  still  much 
inclined  to  imagine  that  he  has  done 
something  of  vital  importance  when 
he  has  made  a  speech.  In  any  case  he 
may  feel  himself  to  be  a  freer  man  by 
this  exercise  than  he  was  imder  the 
Tsar,  and  may  be  satisfied  with  the 
position  assigned  to  him  by  his  latest 
rulers.  His  notorious  docility  may 
even  permit* the  Bolsheviki  in  the 
course  of  time  to  train  a  race  of  indus- 
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trial  conscripts,  who  will  become  the 
efficient  man-power  for  the  scheme  of 
state  capitalism  which  Lenin  has 
planned. 

If  the  Bolsheviki  keep  their  hold 
upon  the  reins  of  government,  they 
will  have  ample  time  for  this  purpose, 
as  their  theorists,  including  Lenin, 
argue  that  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Pro- 
letariat, that  is  to  say,  the  Bolshevist 
dictatorship,  is  no  temporary  expedient 
for  a  short  period  of  rapid  change,  to 
be  followed  quickly  by  a  more  demo- 
cratic system,  but  one  which  must  con- 
tinue for  at  least  a  generation  and  may 
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become  permanent.  It  is  possible  that 
Lenin  is  right  in  thinking  and  de- 
claring that  Russia  is  so  backward  that 
the  only  possible  form  of  government 
is  that  of  a  dictatorship,  and  that, 
naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
prefers  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
should  be  the  dictators.  But  it  should 
be  understood  that,  on  Lenin's  own 
statements^  what  is  being  established 
now  in  Russia  is  not  Communism  or 
Social  Democracy,  as  imderstood  by 
the  modem  western  world,  but  some- 
thing quite  different  —  the  Servile 
State. 


A  VISIT  TO  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 


BY  S.  R.  LYSAGHT 


Having,  as  a  traveler  from  West  to 
East,  lost  a  certain  nimiber  of  minutes 
daily  for  some  months,  and  found  these 
again  accumulated  and  restored  to  me 
in  the  addition  of  a  new  day  to  my 
calendar,  it  happened  that  it  was 
Easter  Sunday  in  1894,  on  board  a 
little  steamer  bound  from  the  Friendly 
Islands  to  Samoa  on  the  morning  be- 
fore we  arrived  at  Apia,  and  that  it 
was  also  Easter  Sunday  next  morning 
when  we  landed.  The  minutes  of  the 
days  lost  on  the  journey  from  England 
had  not  been  missed;  the  day  gained, 
that  second  Easter  Sunday,  is  one  of 
the  most  memorable  of  my  life,  for 
it  introduced  me  to  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

A  deep  blue  sea,  a  coral  shore  fringed 
with  palm  trees,  and,  beyond  it,  moun- 
tains covered  to  the  summits  in  tan- 
gled  forest,  is   the    first    impression 
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you  get  of  the  island.  Further  ac- 
quaintance hardly  changes  it;  the 
skies  seem  always  blue,  the  seas  al- 
ways calm,  in  the  forest  there  is  always 
silence,  in  the  distance  a  lonely  sound 
of  water  breaking  on  the  coral  reef  — 
'A  land  in  which  it  seemed  always 
afternoon.'  You  might  think  that  no 
man  who  had  lived  here  for  any  length 
of  time  could  escape  its  influence;  that 
possibly  a  poet  might  write  something 
like  The  Lotus  Eaters  here,  probably 
write  nothing  at  all,  but  that  he  could 
not  produce  work  to  stir  the  pulses  of 
men  and  kindle  their  heroic  instincts. 
Until  you  had  met  and  spoken  with 
Stevenson:  then  you  realized  how  little 
dependent  a  man  of  genius  is  on  his 
surroundings,  how  much  more  he  has 
to  give  from  within  himself  than  to 
receive  from  without.  From  the  road 
that  led  up  through  the  tropical  forest 
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I  passed  through  the  gate  of  Vailima 
into  the  north  country.  I  had  been 
drifting  among  the  islands,  receiving 
idle  impressions,  desiring  neither  to 
think  nor  to  act,  and  meeting  no  one 
who  did  either;  and  an  hour  after  find- 
ing myself  in  Stevenson's  company  I 
was  in  a  world  of  movement  and  ac- 
tivity, of  brave  effort  and  stimulating 
ideas.  The  silence  of  the  forests  en- 
folded us,  the  great  blue  ring  of  un- 
troubled ocean  lay  beyond  them  and 
the  hush  of  the  waters  on  the  reef 
reached  our  ears,  but  now  the  atmos- 
phere seemed  rather  that  of  bracing 
northeastern  coasts  and  of  morning  on 
the  hills  of  heather. 

Something,  perhaps,  of  the  welcome 
I  received  from  Stevenson  was  due  to 
my  privilege  of  bearing  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  him  from  the  man  whose 
work  he  ranked  higher  than  that  of  any 
living  author.  Anyone  sent  to  him  by 
Mr.  George  Meredith  would  have  been 
sure  of  kindness,  but  such  kindness  as 
I  received  was  more  than  vicarious;  it 
was,  as  others  have  found  it,  sponta- 
neous and  complete,  the  outcome  of  a 
nature  that  neither  knew  half-hearted- 
ness  nor  understood  the  meaning  of 
condescension.  As  I  was  one  of  the 
last  of  his  British  visitors  and  saw  him 
some  years  later  than  most  of  the 
friends  at  home  who  keep  a  loving 
memory  of  his  appearance  in  their 
hearts,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a 
sketch,  however  rough,  of  the  man  as 
he  impressed  me. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was 
his  bearing.  He  was  so  slender  that  he 
looked  taller  than  he  really  was;  he 
was  barefooted  and  walked  with  a  long 
and  curiously  marked  ^tep,  light  but 
almost  metrical,  in  accord,  it  seemed, 
with  some  movement  of  his  mind.  It 
was  his  constant  habit  to  pace  to  and 
fro  as  he  conversed,  and  his  step  and 
speech  seemed  in  harmony.  He  spoke 
always  deliberately,  if  not  slowly,  but 


he  never  halted  or  hesitated ;  the  fitting 
word  was  as  ready  to  his  tongue  as  to 
his  pen  —  perhaps  more  ready,  for  we 
know  the  pains  which  he  took  in  seek- 
ing it  in  his  writing.  He  did  not  stoop, 
but  in  walking,  his  body  was  some- 
what inclined  forward,  and  in  his  atti- 
tude generally  there  was  something  un- 
usual, distinguished,  almost  fantastic. 
His  bearing  remains  in  my  memory  as 
unlike  that  of  any  other  human  being 
I  ever  saw,  and  only  less  noteworthy 
than  his  eyes.  His  face  was  illumined 
by  his  eyes:  it  was  his  eyes  you  saw 
first,  his  eyes  you  remembered.  Re- 
garded separately,  you  might  notice 
in  his  jaw  and  chin,  especially  when 
seen  in  profile,  contours  of  rude,  al- 
most aggressive  strength;  in  the  lines 
about  his  mouth  an  expression  which 
suggested  exceptional  power  of  scorn 
or  sarcasm  rather  thair  that  kindness 
in  judgment  and  generous  affection 
which  were  most  characteristic  of  him 
in  his  attitude  to  his  fellow  men.  But 
his  eyes  transfigured  his  face,  and  in 
their  light  its  hardest  lines  grew  at- 
tractive. You  may  see  them  in  his 
many  photographs,  wide  apart,  alert 
as  at  times  when  he  was  listening  at- 
tentively, but  not  as  when  they  bright- 
ened at  a  memory,  or  as  when  they 
flashed  with  indignation,  or  as  when 
the  smile  forerunning  a  humorous 
thought  was  dawning  in  them. 

I  had  expected,  after  all  I  had  heard 
of  his  ill  health,  to  find  a  pale,  delicate- 
looking  man,  and  his  photographs  had 
led  me  to  picture  one  with  long  hair 
worn  somewhat  after  the  fashion  in 
which  popular  fancy  adorns  a  bard; 
but  in  both  preconceptions  I  was 
wrong.  His  skin  was  of  a  ruddy  tinge, 
his  face  had  a  look  of  health,  in  spite  of 
thinness,  and  his  hair  was  cut  short  and 
brushed  in  a  very  ordinary  fashion. 
Of  all  the  photographs  I  have  seen  of 
him,  that  taken  at  Sydney  in  1892  and 
reproduced  as  a  frontispiece  to  the 
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VaUima  Letters  (the  Edinburgh  edition 
reproduction  is  better  than  the  etching 
in  the  first  edition)  is  most  in  accord 
with  the  impression  I  got  of  him  when 
I  saw  him  in  that  last  year  of  his  life. 

Of  the  life  in  Samoa  there  is  abim- 
dant  i^ecord  in  the  VailimaLetterSt  and  I 
could  add  little  that  would  be  of  value. 
There  is  much  of  interest  in  the  island, 
but  its  chief  attraction  was  conferred 
by  Stevenson's  presence,  and  what 
little  I  have  to  relate  must  be  of 
himself.  His  inunediate  surroundings 
struck  me  as  being  essentially  happy, 
affection  and  cheerfulness  reigned  in 
his  home,  the  true  spirit  of  comrade- 
ship was  foimd  there,  'the  true  word  of 
welcome  was  spoken  in  the  door.' 

This  atmosphere  of  fellowship  ex- 
tended beyond  the  inner  family  circle; 
the  strong  clan  instinct  which  survived 
in  the  master  of  the  house  found  a 
response  in  the  sentiments  of  the  na- 
tives; his  servants,  all  men,  sixteen  in 
niunber  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were 
as  members  of  one  family,  jealous  for 
its  honor,  as  ready  to  fi^t  as  to  cook 
or  dig  on  its  behalf;  and  his  influence 
had  gradually  extended  far  outside  the 
limits  of  his  household  and  gave  him  a 
position  something  akin  to  that  of  the 
chief  of  a  clan  in  his  part  of  the  island. 
Of  this  I  heard  much  and  saw  some- 
thing; for  while  I  was  staying  in  the 
house  there  were  constant  visits,  some- 
times from  parties  of  natives,  some- 
times from  chiefs  of  the  surrounding 
districts,  seeking  his  advice  and  ready 
to  obey  his  counsel  in  connection  with 
the  political  troubles  of  which  he  has 
spoken  so  fully  in  The  Footnote  to  His- 
tory and  the  letters  to  the  Times.  These 
visitors  would  be  received  with  cere- 
mony, for  he  never  failed  to  observe 
the  traditional  native  customs,  and, 
before  parting,  the  Khava  would  be 
mixed  and  served  with  solemn  rites. 

I  believe  he  was  proud  of  the  posi- 
tion of  authority  he  had  won,  without 


effort,  by  mere  force  of  character  and 
sympathy,  and  that  the  responsibili- 
ties which  it  brought  upon  him  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  his  life  in  the 
island.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there 
was  a  little  war  going  on.  Tamas^4, 
who  represented  the  native  party  hos- 
tile to  the  German  influence,  was  in  re- 
bellion, and  the  woods  about  Vailima 
were  full  of  native  warriors.  Eight  of 
the  servants  were  away  fighting,  some 
few  heads  had  been  taken,  and  the 
ladies  (Mrs.  Stevenson  and  Mrs. 
Strong)  had  been  sent  down  to  Apia 
for  their  better  safety.  Their  hospi- 
tality, however,  was  great  and  their 
fear  small,  for  they  made  the  presence 
of  a  guest  a  suflScient  reason  for  their 
return. 

There  are  no  doors  at  Vailima,  cur- 
tains only  divide  the  lower  rooms  from 
the  veranda;  and  before  retiring  on 
the  night  of  my  arrival  I  asked  Steven- 
son whether,  as  the  woods  were  full  of 
armed  men,  some  of  them  perhaps 
enemies  of  the  house,  it  would  be  well 
to  have  my  revolver  loaded  in  case  of 
surprise.  He  laughed  at  the  idea  and 
said  it  was  an  unknown  thing  in  the 
annals  of  the  island  for  attack  to  be 
made  upon  sleepers  —  that,  indeed, 
the  native  rules  of  war  are  more  like 
those  which  governed  old  tournaments 
than  modem  battles,  each  side  being 
allowed  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
preparation,  and  a  notification  being 
sent  from  one  side  to  the  other  before 
a  battle,  naming  the  hour  proposed  for 
the  attack. 

I  remember  waking  at  six  o'clock 
next  morning  and  finding  Tusitala,  as 
Stevenson  was  always  called,  standing 
at  my  bedside.  Having  congratulated 
me  on  my  escape  from  assassination 
during  the  night,  and  spoken  after  the 
manner  of  the  earlier  riser  on  the  beau- 
tiful hours  of  morning  already  wasted 
in  bed,  he  conducted  me  across  the  en- 
closure of  cleared  forest  west  of  the 
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house,  and  showed  me  the  bathing 
place,  a  deep  pool  in  the  stream  which 
flowed  under  Vaea  Mountain.  He  ex- 
plained to  me  that  it  was  after  the  three 
streams  which  met  hard  by  that  the 
estate  was  named,  but  that  the  word 
for  'three  waters'  not  being  euphoni- 
ous, Vailima,  which  means  'four 
waters,'  had  been  substituted,  a  poetic 
license  which  he  thought  permissible. 
After  my  experience  of  the  heat  of  the 
previous  day,  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
water  was  a  surprise,  and  at  that  time 
in  the  morning  the  air  was  so  fresh  and 
invigorating  that  it  was  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  you  were  in  the  tropics;  in- 
deed, for  Stevenson  the  cold  of  the 
stream  was  too  severe,  and  he  had  to 
be  content  with  a  tub  indoors. 

After  bathing,  the  subsequent  order 
of  the  day  was  as  follows:  We  break- 
fasted at  seven,  clothed  in  flanneb  and 
barefooted,  for  no  one  at  Vailima  wore 
shoes  until  dinner  time.  After  break- 
fast, I  believe,  Stevenson  was  in  the 
habit  of  working  up  to  lunch  time;  but 
for  the  week  I  was  with  him  he  almost 
entirely  abandoned  work;  and  no  one 
was  sorry  for  this,  for  he  had  been  work- 
ing over-hard,  and  rest  and  conversa- 
tion, with  one  who  knew  many  of  his 
old  friends,  did  him  good.  I  was,  in- 
deed, a  gainer  by  his  abstention,  for  I 
had,  for  long  hours  daily,  the  most 
wonderful  of  comrades:  his  spirits 
never  flagged,  his  talk  was  always  in- 
spiriting, his  point  of  view  always 
original.  There  was  nothing  of  the  in- 
valid, no  suggestion  of  failing  strength 
about  him;  he  had  a  zest  for  life,  he 
'cherished  it  in  every  fibre';  there  was 
a  gift  of  light  in  him  which  seemed  to 
radiate  and  make  bright  every  topic 
he  touched. 

During  these  conversations  he  talked 
often  of  home  and  old  friends,  much  of 
literature  and  of  his  own  work,  es- 
pecially Weir  of  HermisUm.  I  can  see 
him  now,  sitting  on  the  side  of  his 


camp-bed  in  the  little  room  in  which 
he  did  most  of  his  work  and  reading  to 
me  the  first  chapters  of  that  great 
book;  I  can  hear  the  tone  of  his  voice 
and  see  the  changing  expression  of  his 
face  as  he  read ;  for  he  was  in  love  with 
the  work,  happier  in  it,  perhaps,  than 
in  anything  he  had  ever  done,  and  his 
reading  showed  his  interest.  He  had 
no  more  false  modesty  in  praising  his 
own  work  when  it  pleased  him  than 
contempt  in  condenming  it  when  he 
disapproved.  'Now,  is  n't  that  con- 
foundedly good?'  he  said  to  me  after 
finishing  one  of  the  chapters  in  Weir. 
He  expressed  to  me,  as  I  believe  he 
wrote  to  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  his  opinion 
that  in  this  story  he  had  touched  his 
high-water  mark;  he  told  me  something 
of  its  outline,  and  as  in  one,  and  that 
an  important,  point  it  difi*ered  from  the 
notes  furnished  by  Mrs.  Strong,  it  will 
be  heard  with  interest.  The  strongest 
scene  in  the  book,  he  said, —  the 
strongest  scene  he  had  ever  conceived 
or  would  ever  write, —  was  one  in 
which  the  younger  Kirstie  came  to  her 
lover  when  he  was  in  prison  and  con- 
fessed to  him  that  she  was  with  child 
by  the  man  he  had  murdered.  His  eyes 
flashed  with  emotion  as  he  spoke  about 
it,  and  I  cannot  think  that  he  had 
abandoned  this  climax.  It  is  a  climax, 
too,  which  would  seem  to  be  much 
more  in  harmony  with  the  genius  and 
conception  of  the  story  and  characters 
than  the  ending  sketched  in  the  notes, 
which  was  no  doubt  an  alternative 
with  which  he  coquetted. 

The  other  reading  which  I  remember 
with  greatest  pleasure  was  of  poems 
afterwards  published  among  the  Song8 
of  Travel,  We  had  had  much  discussion 
about  rhythm,  especially  as  to  a  tend- 
ency toward  subtler  and  less  regular 
rhythmical  effects.  He  was  disposed 
to  think  that  in  English  verse  the 
career  of  the  regular  and  well-marked 
metres  was  almost  complete,  and  that 
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the  poetry  of  the  future  would  find  ex- 
pression in  more  complex  harmonies. 
He  cited  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats 
(whose  poem  'The  Lake  Isle  of  Inne&* 
free'  was  then  a  notable  instance  of  the 
case  in  point)  as  an  achievement  in 
this  direction,  and  he  admitted  that  he 
had  been  attempting  to  tread  the  same 
path  in  some  of  his  own  later  verse. 
Such  were  the  second  of  the  poems  en- 
titled 'Youth  and  Love,*  *To  the  heart 
of  youth  the  world  is  a  highway  side/ 
—  and  that  beginning  'In  the  high- 
lands in  the  country  places,'  and  per^ 
baps  also  that  most  beautiful  of  all  his 
poems,  'Home  no  more  home  to  me,' 
where  the  music  depends  no  less  on  the 
actual  rhythm  than  on  the  right  em- 
phasis and  sympathetic  pause.  Indeed, 
I  believe  that  if  I  had  not  heard  him 
read  it  I  should  have  missed  much  of 
its  rhythmical  beauty.  His  aim  was 
toward  a  greater  subtlety  of  rhythm, 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  aban- 
donment of  metrical  restriction  which 
marks  so  many  horrible  productions 
in  vers  libre. 

In  a  conversation  on  his  own  writ- 
ings I  alluded,  perhaps  injudiciously, 
to  a  fear  expressed  b>  George  Meredith 
that  his  banishment  from  the  great 
world  of  men,  his  inabi  ity  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  time,  might  be  a  disad- 
vantage to  his  work.  He  showed  in 
reply  an  unexpected  warmth  which 
suggested  that  he  really  felt  the  burden 
of  his  exile  but  refused  to  admit  it.  'It 
is  all  the  better  for  a  man's  work  if  he 
wants  it  to  be  good  and  not  merely 
popular,'  he  said,  'to  be  removed  from 
these  London  influences.  Hirnian  na- 
ture is  always  the  same,  and  you  see 
and  understand  it  better  when  you 
are  standing  outside  the  crowd.' 

Meredith  thought  otherwise,  and 
defended  his  contention  on  hearing 
from  me  of  Stevenson's  comment. 
'Human  nature  is  not  always  the 


same,'  he  replied.  'The  same  forces 
may  be  always  at  work,  but  they  find 
different  expression  in  every  genera^ 
tion,  and  it  is  the  expression  that 
chiefly  concerns  the  writer  of  fiction.' 
It  is  an  interesting  subject  for  reflec- 
tion, the  more  so  that  it  produced  such 
a  divergence  of  opinion  between  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  writers  of  our 
time. 

At  the  time  of  Stevenson's  death  I 
read  some  reports  in  the  papers  that  he 
had  grown  despondent  latterly  about 
his  own  work,  and  believed  that  he  was 
losing  ground  with  his  public.  I  be- 
lieve  these  to  have  had  no  foundation. 
It  struck  me  from  all  he  said  that  he 
believed  his  best  work  was  yet  within 
him  and  that  he  was  only  beginning  to 
get  it  outside  him  in  Weir  of  Hermieton. 
Nor  was  there  the  slightest  trace  of 
despondency  in  his  tone,  either  in  ref- 
erence to  his  work  or  his  circimistances. 
The  nearest  approach  to  regret  in  any- 
thing he  said  about  his  work  was  a  re- 
mark to  the  effect  that  he  had  fewer 
inspirations  than  when  he  was  a 
yoimger  man;  but  he  suggested  that 
he  knew  better  how  to  entertain  the 
inspirations  when  they  came.  And  as 
to  his  surroundings,  he  was  undoubt- 
edly not  discontented.  His  banishment 
from  his  friends  at  home  was,  of  course, 
keenly  felt;  but  he  knew  that  it  was 
inevitable  and  made  the  best  of  it, 
alluding  rather  to  those  expressions  of 
old  affection  and  new  sympathy  which 
every  mail  brought  him  from  home 
than  to  the  deprivations  of  his  exile. 
The  hope  of  seeing  many  of  his  friends 
as  his  guests  at  Vailima  in  the  fyture 
was  also  constantly  with  him,  and  he 
never  tired  of  speaking  of  old  days  and 
old  friends;  of  Edinburgh,  of  the 
British  Museum,  of  the  Savile  Club, 
of  Box  Hill,  most  frequently. 

Much  of  our  time  was  passed  in  con- 
versation and  reading,  remaining  in- 
doors or  on  the  veranda  during  the  hot* 
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ter  hours  of  the  day,  and  once  or  twice, 
when  it  grew  cooler,  walking  or  riding 
down  to  Apia.  His  appearance  on 
horseback  was  amusing  —  dressed  in 
white,  with  riding  boots  and  a  French 
peaked  cap;  chivalrous  in  his  bearing, 
but  mounted  on  a  horse  which  would 
not  have  been  owned  by  any  self- 
respecting  English  costermonger,  he 
almost  suggested  a  South  Sea  Don 
Quixote.  But  in  spite  of  appearances 
his  horse  was  not  an  unserviceable 
beast,  and  perhaps  few  better  could 
be  found  on  the  island. 

At  dinner  in  the  evening,  when  all 
the  household  was  assembled,  Mrs. 
Stevenson  and  Mrs.  Strong,  Lloyd 
Osborne  and  Count  Wurmbrand,  a 
charming  and  cultivated  Austrian 
soldier  acting  at  the  time  as  chief  cow- 
herd on  he  Stevenson  farm,  with  the 
addition,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  of 
M.  de  Lautreppe,  a  French  naturalist 
on  a  visit  to  the  island,  a  delightful 
companion,  we  were  a  merry  and  odd- 
looking  party.  The  evening  dress  of 
the  island  is  of  white  drill  for  men,  and 
generally  white  of  some  other  material 
for  ladies,  but  there  is  no  very  strict 
insistence  on  detail.  But  one  rule  was 
recognized  by  all  of  us,  and  that  was 
the  wearing  of  shoes  and  socks,  which 
had  been  dispensed  with  during  the 
day.  Stevenson's  costumes  were  re- 
markable, and  it  struck  me  that, 
though  quite  free  from  vanity,  he 
found  a  curious  pleasure  in  dressing, 
or  as  children  say,  'in  dressing  up.' 
On  one  evening  at  dinner,  I  remember, 
he  wore  an  Indian  costume,  an  em- 
broidered thing  folded  and  crossed 
upon  his  chest.  The  dinner  itself  was 
always  excellent,  abounding  in  strange 
dishes  of  the  Island,  chiefly  vegetable, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  absence  at  the  war 
of  the  head  cook,  admirably  served. 
And  the  wine  was  a  surprise:  one  does 
not  expect  to  find  good  wine  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  but  here  was  of  the 


best.  Stevenson's  artistic  tastes  and 
instincts  included  wine,  and  the  Bur- 
gundy laid  down  in  the  Vailima  cellar 
was  worthy  of  its  destination. 

Tusitala  had  not  only  the  art  of 
conversation,  but  the  art  of  making 
others  talk  their  best  and  of  establish- 
ing general  conversation;  and,  with 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  herself  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  talkers,  also  present,  the 
guests  who  did  not  find  good  cheer  at 
table  deserved  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  solitude  and  fasting.  The 
music  which  followed  dinner  was  per- 
haps the  worst  ever  heard ;  it  was  not 
native  music,  which  is  beautiful,  but 
was  produced  by  Count  Wurmbrand 
and  myself.  Every  evening  the  count 
sang  the  'Cruiskeen  Lawn,'  which  he 
had  learned  in  broken  Irish  at  Vailima 
and  sang  to  a  tune  of  his  own,  and  I 
played,  with  improprieties  which  were 
hardly  noticed,  so  much  out  of  tune 
was  the  piano,  Scotch  and  Irish  reels 
and  jigs.  Then  arose  Tusitala  and, 
placing  Teuila  (Mrs.  Strong)  opposite 
to  him,  danced  on  the  polished  floor 
with  a  vigor  seldom  matched  and  a 
delight  splendid  to  see. 

It  was  usually  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  when  we  went  to  bed, 
and,  as  we  never  rose  later  than  six  in 
the  morning,  the  day  must  have  been 
a  long  one,  though  it  did  not  seem  so 
at  the  time.  My  Jiost  was  in  the  habit 
of  conducting  me  to  my  room  each 
night, —  for  he  was  punctual  in  the 
observation  of  courtesies, — and  on  our 
way  thither  we  generally  lingered  on 
the  veranda.  Out  over  the  great  plain 
of  the  Pacific  was  a  sky  of  such  star- 
light as  we  do  not  see  at  home;  the 
tropical  forest  all  about  us  was  pro- 
foundly silent,  and  from  far  away 
came  the  unvarying  sound  of  the 
waters  breaking  on  the  coral  reefs.  He 
reveled  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  but 
he  admitted  that  he  would  gladly  have 
exchanged   it   for   the   mist-enfolded 
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coasts  of  the  little  islands  he  had  left 
far  away  in  the  wintry  seas. 

My  stay  with  him  was  too  short:  it 
would  have  been  longer  if  I  had  Imown 
that  I  was  not  to  see  him  again,  and  it 
was  my  own  fault  that  it  was  not  pro- 
longed; but  in  one  week  he  allowed  me 
to  know  him  intimately,  and  he  was 
one  of  those  whom  to  laiow  is  to  love. 
He  had  the  power  of  winning  affection 
as  well  as  admiration,  by  his  writings, 
from  people  who  had  never  met  him. 
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and  all  that  personal  charm  which 
shines  through  his  work  was  found  in 
a  more  marked  degree  in  himself.  It 
is  difficult  to  write  of  him  critically  or 
without  enthusiasm.  He  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  most  inspiring  comrade 
who  ever  put  hope  into  his  fellows,  the 
most  courteous  gentleman  who  ever 
conferred  a  favor  while  seeming  to  ask 
one,  and  the  most  heroic  spirit  that 
ever  fought  and  fought  to  win  with  a 
good  heart  against  desperate  odds. 
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There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about 
the  need  for  it.  Search  high  or  low  in 
our  social  world,  you  will  find  it  full 
of  laments  and  dissatisfaction.  In  the 
services  commanding  officers  complain 
that  their  subalterns,  even  though 
they  have  been  through  the  classical 
course  at  public  schools  and  universi- 
ties, cannot  write  a  clear  report. 
Headquarters  themselves  issue  their 
orders  and  regulations  in  barbarous, 
imintelligible  jargon.  Government  de- 
partments, manned  by  Greatsmen, 
wrap  themselves  in  phrases  of  pom- 
pous obscurity,  and  cabinet  ministers 
couch  their  decisions  or  agreements 
in  terms  of  such  ambiguity  as  to  leave 
nobody  certain  of  their  meaning. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  at- 
tribute bad  English  entirely  to  upper- 
class  education,  classical  or  modem. 
The  business  man  in  his  'esteemed 
favors,'  though  he  may  be  more  terse 
and  polite,  is  not  always  able  to  convey 
what  he  intends.    He  lays  the  blame, 


when  he  fails  to  do  so,  upon  the  faulty 
education  of  his  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers. The  masses  of  the  public 
too  often  show  in  practice  that  they 
simply  cannot  understand  printed 
rules  and  directions.  It  is  naturally 
too  much  to  expect  a  universal  diffu- 
sion of  taste  or  elegance  in  the  use 
of  our  language;  but  even  when  we 
feel  the  need  of  fine  words  to  express 
deep  feeling  we  choose  for  an  obituary 
lines  like  these: 

There's  a  lonely  grave  Bomewhere, 
Where  our  dear  and  brave  boy  sleeps; 

There's  a  little  home  in  England, 
Where  mother  and  all  of  us  weep. 

or  these: 

Who  knew  that  when  he  went  away, 

Dei>arting  from  his  door, 
How  or  when  he  would  oome  back, 

Or  whether  never  more? 
For  he  who  went  away  in  health, 

In  battle  soon  waylaid, 
Which  took  him  in  the  prime  of  life. 

To  lie  in  a  distant  grave. 
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No,  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  need 
for  teaching  clearness  and  improving 
taste.  As  for  correct  and  grammatical 
writing,  one  week's  study  of  a  popular 
daily  newspaper  yielded  the  following 
excerpts  from  a  collection  of  two- 
score: 

In  the  last  resort  we  have  to  depend  upon 
a  jury  drawn  from  the  people  to  convict 
the  scoundrel  who  has  tainted  our  public 
life,  and  unless  that  jury  does  not  do  its 
duty,  unless  it  is  backed  by  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  i>eople.  .  .  . 

The  accused  was  ordered  to  pay  £3,  or  a 
month's  imprisonment  in  default. 

At  Paignton,  in  Devon,  a  e:ig:antic  plum 
pudding  is  made  and  distributed  to  the 
poor,  which  in  1897  weighed  250  i)Oimds. 

.  .  .  the  officers  closed  on  him.  In 
throwing  him  to  the  groimd  the  revolver 
dropped  from  his  hand. 

The  charge  is  50  per  cent  higher  than  the 
same  sheet  may  be  bought  in  the  street  just 
outside.  But  what  is  a  penny  to  an 
American? 

had  an  unfortunate  experi- 
ence. While  seated  in  his  greenhouse  it  was 
wrecked  by  the  wind,  and  on  being  extri- 
cated it  was  ascertained  that  both  his  legs 
were  broken  above  the  knee,  necessitating 
his  removal  to  the  infirmary. 

Provocation  has  been  given  by  the  hostile 
and  shifty  conduct  of  the  Tibetan  authori- 
ties, since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
1890,  which  would  have  justified  earlier 
punishment. 

While  riding  in  a  hansom  at  Southport  a 
runaway  horse  dashed  into  the  conveyance, 
and  the  shaft  of  the  trap  penetrated  her 
body,  pinning  her  to  the  hansom,  and 
causing  almost  instantaneous  death. 

But  if  you  come  to  estimate  a  day's  work 
—  even  in  foot-pounds  —  the  woman  who 
cleans,  bakes,  washes,  and  takes  to  school 
six  children,  carries  water  and  tramps 
upstairs  and  down  for  sixteen  hours  a  day, 
need  not  fear  comparison  as  to  kinetic 
energy  even  with  a  miner  working  eight 
hours. 

What  is  the  schoolmaster  doing 
about  it?  He  is  teaching  a  great 
variety  of  languages,  ancient  and 
foreign,  sciences,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
among  other  things  he  is  believed  to 
teach  'English.'    He  has  found   out 


that  it  does  not  come  by  nature,  and 
that  a  mastery  of  the  English  language 
cannot  be  assured  by  teaching  some- 
thing quite  different.  But  as  to  the 
best  method  of  teaching  boys  and  girls 
to  write,  read,  and  appreciate  good 
English  there  is  a  controversy.  'Just 
as  in  most  other  branches  of  education 
there  is  a  traditional  method  and  a 
reformed  method.  Upon  the  latter 
some  of  us  build  hopes  of  extraor- 
dinarily great  achievements,  and  if 
these  hopes  lead  us  into  impatience 
we  must  ask  for  pardon. 

Though  Mr.  Mais*  justly  claims 
credit  for  originality  in  departing  occa- 
sionally from  the  fixed  lines  of  English 
teaching  as  it  is  practised  in  the 
public  schools,  his  *  Course  *  mainly  fol- 
lows the  traditional  modes  and  is 
directed  to  the  preparation  of  pupils 
for  the  orthodox  type  of  examination. 

The  nature  of  the  course  is  indicated 
by  the  chapter  headings;  for  example: 
*  Granmiar  and  Syntax — ^Analysis,  Pars- 
ing, and  Synthesis  —  Punctuation  — 
Vocabulary  —  Letter  Writing  —  Re- 
production  —  Paraphrase  —  Dictation 
—  Precis  —  Prosody  —  Figures  of 
Speech  —  Indirect  Speech  —  Essay 
Writing — Examination  Papers.'  There 
are,  beside  these  thoroughly  normal 
chapters,  six  pages  on  Elocution,  De- 
bating, Lecturing,  Acting,  etc.,  a  use- 
ful list  of  cheap  books  for  a  home 
library,  more  than  fifty  critical  pages 
on  Shakespeare,  and  a  r^rettablef 
twenty-page  chapter  entitled  'Short 
History  of  English  Literature.' 

I  think  the  author  is  trying  to  shake 
off  a  yoke  which  is  not  entirely  con- 
genial to  him.  But  if  he  will  make 
boys  write  essays  on  Scandinavia, 
explain  Synecdoche,  paraphrase  Keats, 


*An  Bnolish  Coune  for  Sthools.  By  S.  B.  P. 
MaiB,  Assistant  Master  at  Tonbridge  School  and 
Examiner  in  English  to  ^e  University  of  London. 
Grant  Richards  Ltd. ;  69.  net. 

t«.  g.  *R.  L.  Stevenson  represents  the  Incur* 
ably  romantic  and  is  foUoved  by  KipUni;  and 
Oonrad.* 
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'condense  the  Fmon  of  IftrzoA  to  three  and  were  determined  to  waste  it  in 
hundred  words/  he  cannot  complain  the  manner  to  which  they  were  ac- 
if  he  is  mistaken  for  one  of  the  old  customed.  They  were  assisted  in  this 
regime  and  guillotined  in  distinguished  ambition  by  the  Scotch  professors  of 
company.  J  rhetoric  who  were  especially  strong  in 

The  traditional  method  b^ns  with     figures  of  speech. 


the  copy-book  and  proceeds  by  way 
of  dictation  and  formal  exercises  to  its 
goal  in  the  essay.  Dictation  is  the  core 
and  kernel  of  it»  for  even  when  the 
exercise  is  called  'composition'  the 
subjects  are  so  chosen  that  the  pupil 
needs  detailed  guidance  throughout, 
and  the  results  are  practically  uniform. 
The  writing  is  accompanied  by  read- 
ing and  grammar,  but  the  reading 
is  severely  limited  and  the  text  is 
obscured  by  conunent  and  minute 
explanation. 

Poetry  is  not  only  studied  with  notes : 
it  is  analyzed  and  paraphrased  and 
parsed.  The  grammar,  which  is  also 
traditional,  is  alien  both  in  its  method 
and  terminology.  The  people  who 
invented  'English'  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  the  clas- 
sical grammarians  who  knew  only  one 
way  of  teaching  a  language,  and  had 
been  forced  under  pressure  from 
iadignant  parents  to  put  'English'  on 
the  syllabus. 

They  gave  it  an  hour  a  week:  they 
spent  that  hour  in  parsing,  in  declining 
uninflected  nouns,  in  conjugating,  in 
insisting  that  because  the  complement 
of  a  Latin  or  Greek  copulative  verb 
is  in  concord  with  its  subject,  therefore, 
'It's  me>*  must  be  wrong  in  English. 
They  did  violence  to  our  tongue  in 
other  ways  to  make  a  Teutonic 
language  fit  a  Latin  system,  intro- 
ducing all  sorts  of  unnecessary  com- 
plications of  gender,  mood,  and  case, 
which  do  not  exist.  They  transferred 
to  English  the  whole  cmnbrous  system 
of  Latin  granmiatical  terminology 
and  then  set  harmless  English  children 
to  explain  their  hideous  technicalities. 
All  because  they  had  an  hour  to  waste 


And  then  they  remarked  with  pain 
and  surprise  that  their  method  did  not 
succeed.  Their  scholars  did  not  ap- 
preciate good  literature  when  it  was 
taught  to  them.  They  l9,cked  origi- 
nality in  their  composition.  They  were 
tongue-tied  in  their  speaking  and 
muddled  in  their  writing.  There  was 
once  a  man  who  determined  to  teach 
his  monkey  to  sing  'Voi  che  sapete,' 
an  air  of  which  he  was  inordinately 
fond.  So  he  took  an  old  stocking  with 
a  hole  in  the  toe  and  two  holes  in  the 
heel  and  turned  it  inside  out  in  order 
to  conceal  the  holes,  and  cranuned  it 
full  with  shavings  and  breadcrumbs, 
and  fried  it  carefully  and  fed  the 
monkey  on  it.  When  he  complained 
that  the  monkey's  voice  was  no  better 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  his  friends 
used  to  explain  that  it  was  because  he 
was  an  old  man  and  had  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Remember  that  this '  English '  teach- 
ing has  been  well  tried  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  Substantially,  the  course 
we  are  considering  now  does  not 
differ  in  its  methods  from  books  like 
Dalgleish's  English  Composition  in 
Prose  and  Verse  Based  on  Grammatical 
Synthesis  of  1864  or  Dr.  William 
Smith's  English  Course.  The  subject 
subsists  as  a  shuttlecock  in  a  perpetual 
game  of  Badminton  between  examiners 
and  teachers.  If  you  ask  the  examiner 
of  English  why  he  continues  to  set  such 
stupid  questions,  he  replies  quite 
rightly  that  he  is  forced  to  do  so  by 
the  stupidity  of  the  schoolmasters 
who  teach  it.  If  you  ask  the  school- 
master why  he  makes  his  'English'  the 
dullest  subject  in  the  syllabus,  he  will 
probably  answer  that  he  is  preparing 
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for  the  London  Matriculation.  If  you 
look  for  an  explanation  of  the  method, 
you  might  surmise  that  the  aim  is  to 
secure  accuracy  in  grammar  at  all 
costs.  But  that  is  not  the  aim. 

Mr.  Mais  explains  it  in  a  paragraph 
which  he  might  well  set  for  analysis  of 
pronouns:  'Of  all  our  failings  as  a  na^ 
tion,  this  is  the  most  marked.  In  our 
talk  we  are  reticent;  in  our  writing  we 
are  incoherent  and  slipshod.  Every 
schoolmaster  knows  from  sad  experi- 
ence that  the  average  boy  cannot  pro- 
duce a  readable  essay  on  any  subject, 
however  hard  he  may  try.  He  strives 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  instill  a 
senseof  originality  in  his  classes,  to  teach 
his  boys  and  girls  to  observe.  .  .  .' 
Originality  and  observation! 

To  take  the  second  first,  every 
scoutmaster  knows  that  observation 
can  be  taught,  but  not  by  dictation. 
Probably  there  is  no  faculty  of  the 
mind  which  responds  so  readily  to 
training  and  practice.  By  systematic 
questioning  a  yoimg  child  can  be 
taught  to  notice  the  common  objects 
by  the  wayside  on  his  morning  walk, 
the  goods  in  the  shop  windows,  the 
flowers  in  the  garden,  to  remember 
them  and  describe  them  afterwards 
with  great  fidelity.  A  good  teacher  of 
infants  can  easily  teach  a  child  of  six 
or  seven  to  observe  minute  difierences, 
to  compare  and  contrast  similar  ob- 
jects, such  as  the  bulb  of  the  iris  and 
the  com  of  the  crocus.  This  kind  of 
observation  is  commonly  appropriated 
by  science,  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  same 
faculty  which  the  physicist  employs 
afterwards  with  his  fine  balances  and 
test-tubes.  But  it  is  also,  when  repro- 
duced in  language,  the  banning  of 
good  English. 

Words  are  the  balances.  Careful 
description  in  words,  written  and 
spoken,  of  things  actually  seen  is, 
when  developed  fully,  more  than  half 
of  the  business  of  poets,  journalists. 


and  novelists.  A  few  gifted  mortals 
like  Balzac,  Gissing,  or  Hardy  may 
possess  the  faculty  by  nature,  but  any- 
one may  acquire  it  through  early  train- 
ing and  continuous  practice.  It  can 
be  lost  almost  as  easily  as  it  is  won. 

Can  originality  be  taught?  Less 
easily  perhaps  than  observation.  Real 
originality,  in  the  sense  of  creative 
power,  or  what  in  its  highest  form 
we  call  'Inspiration,'  cannot  be  taught 
in  school.  Who  taught  Blake  to  see 
the  tiger  burning  bright  in  midmost 
eighteenth-century  London?  There 
are  some  men  bom,  apparently,  to  be 
our  masters.  Ideas  flow  not  into  them 
but  out  of  them.  They  are  the  main- 
springs of  our  mechanism.  We  attri- 
bute their  origin  to  the  wandering 
breath  of  some  holy  spirit.  But  in  a 
himibler  sense  ohildren  can  certainly 
be  trained  to  be  original,  just  as  they 
can  be  trained  by  opposite  methods  to 
be  conunonplace,  slavish,  imitative, 
genteel,  conventional,  correct,  and 
accommodating. 

These  virtues  are  taught  with  great 
diligence  and  success  in  many  schools, 
public  and  private.  In  the  earliest 
stage  you  copy  in  a  beautiful  copper- 
plate handwriting  words  like  'England 
Expects  Every,'  and  you  read  aloud 
very  slowly  from  a  little  book  which 
contains  these  words  in  inunense  type: 
*  Shun  that  ox  he  is  shy.'  You  recite 
in  chorus  after  teacher,  you  correct 
your  speech  by  mimicking  her  accents 
and  gestures.  You  sit,  stand,  or  march 
to  numbers  at  the  word  of  command. 

In  the  next  stage  you  are  promoted 
to  dictation,  and  once  a  fortnight  you 
write  a  composition.  But  as  the  theme 
is  Duty  or  The  Elephant  or  something 
about  which  you  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  have  connected  notions,  you 
are  given  the  headings,  told  what  to 
say,  have  your  mistakes  carefully  un- 
derlined, and  are  then  presented  with 
a  model  or  [fair  copy.   Any  departure 
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from  the  nonnal,  whether  in  spelling 
or  in  ideas,  is  heavily  penalized,  and 
no  credit  is  given  for  positive  merit. 
In  the  next  stage  you  learn  the  art  of 
letter  writing  by  studying  celebrated 
models,  you  paraphrase  good  poetry 
into  bad  prose,  you  analyze  and  parse 
and  explain  grammatical  terms,  you 
summarize  and  expand,  you  turn  direct 
into  indirect  speech  and  generally  feed 
your  mind  with  a  generous  diet  of  cold 
minced  hash. 

If  I  were  a  little  boy  trained  for 
years  and  years  according  to  this  plan» 
I  hope  I  should  be  grateful  to  my 
teachers  for  all  the  trouble  they  had 
taken  with  me.  But,  if  they  then 
turned  round  upon  me  and  reproached 
me  with  not  being  original,  I  should 
be  sorely  tempted  to  commit  a  breach 
of  good  English  and  say,  'That  is  the 
limit!*. 

In  the  pedagogical  and  psychologi- 
cal sense  these  methods  are  twenty 
years  behind  the  times.  They  have 
been  exploded  in  theory  and  disproved 
in  practice.  Each  subject  in  its  turn 
has  fought  its  battle  with  the  Dictation 
Method,  and  everywhere,  except  per- 
haps in  religious  instruction,  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  decided.  In  drawing, 
the  freehand  copy  has  given  place  to 
direct  observation;  in  mathematics, 
mecham'cal  working  of  rules  and  ex- 
amples has  been  replaced  by  intelli- 
gence and  problems.  Even  physical 
exercises  am  no  longer  mere  drill. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  the  primary  school 
that  we  shall  find  the  right  principles 
most  clearly  marked,  if  only  because 
with  the  younger  children  the  teacher 
is  nearer  to  Nature  and  mistakes 
punish  themselves  more  visibly.  There 
also  the  dead  weight  of  tradition  has 
been  less  oppressive.  Before  Madame 
Montessori's  star  had  risen  above  the 
firmament  the  best  teachers  in  English 
infant  schools  had  solved  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  how  to  teach  good 


English.  The  principle  is  that  what 
the  child  speaks  or  writes  shall  come 
from  its  own  brain.  The  first  medium 
of  expression  is,  of  course,  the  tongue. 

No  children,  not  even  English 
children,  are  tongue-tied  by  nature, 
but  they  are  generally  timid  and  sen- 
sitive. If  they  find  their  adult  world 
discouraging  communicativeness  with 
anger,  or  sarcasm,  or  pedantry,  they 
will  close  down  upon  the  rock  of  silence 
like  the  limpet  which  you  must  smash 
before  you  move.  Probably  before  he 
comes  to  school  the  child  has  already 
been  silenced  by  a  mother  or  father 
whose  love  will  bear  anything  for  the 
child  except  to  listen  to  him.  It  is 
wonderful  to  watch  the  skilled  teacher 
of  infants  repairing  this  mischief,  re- 
establishing confidence  .between  inno- 
cence and  wisdom,  imlocking  hearts 
and  tongues,  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  in  which  she  possesses,  in 
reality,  absolute  control.  Instead  of 
limpets  you  behold  sea-anemones  full 
open. 

The  children  talk  at  great  length  in 
coordinate  construction  about  their 
mother  and  the  baby's  tooth,  and 
when  they  have  finished  they  sit  quiet 
listening  to  others.  Sometimes  the 
teacher  takes  up  her  parable  and  tells 
them  about  Cinderella  or  the  King  of 
the  Golden  River.  In  other  lessons 
other  mediums  of  expression  appear  — 
pencils,  chalk,  plastic  clay,  music, 
dance,  drama.  The  teacher  continues 
unobtrusively  feeding  the  children 
with  beautiful  things;  she  sings  and 
plays  to  them,  shows  them  pictures 
and  exhibits  gentleness,  calm,  and 
love. 

Amid  all  the  fog  of  controversy  and 
all  the  noise  of  disputing  cheap-jacks 
that  surrounds  the  art  and  practice  of 
education,  I  see  some  of  these  infants' 
classrooms  as  clear  beacons  showing 
the  incontestably  true  course.  I  cannot 
see  any  limit  of  years  to  its  progress. 
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Many  boys'  and  girls'  schools  have 
grasped  the  same  principles  and  ex- 
tended them  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
with  the  same  undeniable  success  in 
the  results. 

Naturally,  as  the  child  grows  the 
method  has  to  be  adapted,  but  the 
principle  remains  steadfast,  I  would 
not  describe  it  as  *freedom,V because 
the  child  is  not  free,  though  he  feels 
free.  One  never  doubts  the  existence 
of  a  controlling  will.  But  what  is  en- 
couraged is  authentic  expression.  In 
writing,  topics  are  set  which  draw  out 
of  the  child's  own  world  the  child's 
own  thoughts.  He  is  guided  to  think 
for  himself  and  to  speak  his  thoughts 
fearlessly.  The  skill  of  the  teacher  is 
shown  mainly  in  the  choice  of  subjects 
and  the  discretion  with  which  correc- 
tions are  made.  Observation  is  trans- 
lated into  description,  first  in  speech 
and  then,  when  the  pencil  has  been 
mastered,  in  writing. 

A  child  of  nine  may  be  asked  to  de- 
scribe a  comer  of  the  classroom  so  that 
a  blind  man  could  understand  exactly 
what  is  there  and  what  it  looks  like. 
A  child  of  twelve  may  be  asked  to  de- 
scribe the  prettiest  room  she  ever  saw, 
A  child  of  fourteen  may  be  asked  to 
describe  the  Harrow  Road  (a)  on  a 
Saturday  night,  (ft)  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  Why  stop  at  fourteen? 

As  well  as  observation  and  descrip- 
tion, the  infant  school  trains  the  ele- 
ments, of  imagination  and  invention. 
Cannot  the  child  who  at  eight  years 
old  wrote  on  *If  I  were  the  King  .  .  .' 
profitably  be  asked  to  write  on  'If  I 
had  been  Oliver  Cromwell  .  .  .*  at 
eighteen?  In  one  girls'  school  the 
teacher  merely  wrote  on  the  black- 
board, *  When  the  Moon  went  out'  and 
left  the  rest  to  the  class.  In  the  same 
way  children  can  be  trained  to  argue 
pro  and  contra  about  problems  of  their 
own  lives  which  clearly  admit  of 
argument,  like  'Would  you  rather  be 


six  or  sixteen?'  'Would  you  rather  be 
a  boy  or  a  girl?' 

People  new  to  the  method  might 
suppose  that,  although  the  brighter 
children  could  possibly  attack  such 
themes  with  success,  the  ordinary  or 
dull  child  would  be  left  staring.  It 
is  not  so.  Whole  classes  of  children 
trained  in  this  way  produce  Work 
which  is  pleasant  to  read.  The  essen- 
tials seem  to  be  stimulating  topics, 
authentic  expression  without  dictation, 
and  constant  practice.  To  one  who 
has  seen  the  elementary  steps  there  is 
no  magic  in  the  Perse  Plays  or  the 
Draconian  Poems.  They  are  natural. 
It  is  dullness  that  is  artificial.  Real 
dullness,  such  as  one  finds  in  common 
rooms,  mess  rooms,  pulpits,  and  govern- 
ment ofiices  is  the  fruit  of  a  long,  care- 
ful, and  generally  expensive  education 
in  that  quality. 

In  teaching  a  young  person  to  speak 
and  write  you  are  also  teaching  him 
to  think,  because  words  represent 
thoughts.  The  adult  may  be  able  to 
think  connectedly  in  silence,  but  the 
child  generally  cannot.  The  child's 
world  is,  however,  at  the  largest  a  little 
one,  and  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  it  by 
various  means,  including  stories  and 
pictures,  songs  and  books.  The  book 
gradually  becomes  more  prominent  as 
the  art  of  reading  is  mastered.  A  child 
constantly  encouraged  to  express  him- 
self freely,  always  giving  out  and  sel- 
dom taking  in,  would  develop  a  num- 
ber of  impleasant  qualities.  Therefore, 
reading  is  only  second  to  writing  in  its 
importance. 

A  generous  supply  of  good  books  is 
the  second  fundamental  necessity  of 
sound  English  teaching.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  school  has  ever  reached  the 
limit  in  this  direction.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent society  which  bases  its  method 
of  teaching  mainly  on  copious  reading 
and  has  been  able  to  multiply  seven- 
fold the  usual  reading  programme  of 
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primary  schools.  But  they  seem  to  put 
the  book  a  little  too  much  into  the  fore- 
ground. It  is  citizens  that  we  seek  to 
educate.  For  them  books  should  be 
the  background  of  real  life.  We  do  not 
aU  possess  those  opulent  libraries  into 
which  Ruskin  would  turn  his  prin- 
cesses to  browse  at  will;  but  I  sub- 
scribe to  his  doctrine  in  principle. 
Mere  quantity  of  reading  is  a  great 
thing.  The  more  children  read,  the 
better  they  will  choose  their  books. 

Now  these  two  things  alone,  authen- 
tic expression  and  copious  reading,  are 
capable  of  producing  good  English. 
Children  taught  well  in  these  methods 
can,  without  any  formal  instruction  in 
spelling  or  grammar,  write  correctly 
as  well  as  pleasantly.  Something  more 
is  needed  for  those  who  seek  to  become 
scholars  in  English,  and  still  more  if 
they  aim  at  the  study  of  language. 
For  such  as  these  the  teaching  may 
gradually  and  progressively  develop  a 
scientific  character. 

In  the  earliest  stages  fluency  was 
itself  a  chief  aim,  and  the  teacher  was 
compelled  to  be  very  sparing  of  inter- 
ruptions and  corrections.  She  had  to 
use  discretion  and  to  judge  for  herself 
what  mistakes  were  dangerous.  She 
might  not  interpose  though  twenty 
successive  clauses  were  joined  together 
by  'and,'  because  she  knew  that  it  is 
natural  for  language  to  begin  with  co- 
ordinates and  that  mere  mental  growth 
combined  with  practice  in  reading  and 
writing  will  cure  the  fault.  She  cor- 
rected vulgarisms,,  like  *he  done  it,' 
not  with  any  granmiatical  disquisition 
but  dogmatically.  Even  where  the 
children  come  from  homes  where  the 
King's  English  is  never  spoken,  sys- 
tematic speech-training  in  the  infants' 
school  can  correct  and  refine  language 
before  pen  is  put  to  paper. 

These  infant  years  seem  to  be  in- 
tended by  Nature  for  the  learning  of 
language.  Ears  are  sharp  and  memo- 


ries retentive.  But  habits  once  formed 
at  that  age,  whether  good  or  bad,  are 
very  difiicult  to  eradicate  later  on. 
Perhaps  pronimciation  is  best  taught 
through  disguised  phonetics  in  the 
singing  lesson  and  elocution  in  the 
poetry  lesson. 

In  the  first  written  work  it  may  be 
found  that  the  spelling  is  all  wrong. 
Great  controversies  rage  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  it  seems  right  to  regard  bad 
spelling  as  a  disease  which  needs  care- 
ful individual  diagnosis  in  the  earliest 
stages,  when  it  can  be  cured  so  as  to 
give  no  more  trouble.  Most  often  it 
springs  from  some  fault  in  the  method 
by  which  the  child  has  learned  to  read. 
Some  people  are  allowed  to  grow  up 
incapable  of  spelling  because  they 
make  out  the  printed  word  by  some 
process  of  guesswork  and  never  fix 
the  letters  upon  their  memory.  Good 
or  bad  spelling  very  rapidly  becomes 
automatic. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  grammar. 
As  I  have  said  before,  accurate  use 
of  language  can  be  attained  by  pure- 
ly empirical  and  dogmatic  methods. 
Grammar  is  no  essential  preliminary  to 
good  English,  but,  nevertheless,  there 
may  be  a  good  case  for  teaching  it  later 
on  to  those  who  can  afford  the  time. 
It  is  well  that  English  boys  and  girls 
should  know  something  of  the  history 
and  structure  of  their  language  as  well 
.as  their  constitution. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  the  linguist 
to  understand  the  common  grammati- 
cal technique  of  all  languages.  More- 
over, teachers  naturally  seek  to  limit 
the  dotnain  of  mere  dogma  and  to  give 
explanations  where  they  can.  Thus 
a  child  can  easily  be  cured  of  saying 
'Between  you  and  I'  merely  through 
the  teacher's  conmiand,  *Say  me* 
He  can  be  cured  of  saying  'like  I  did' 
in  the  same  way.  He  will,  of  course,  be 
on  surer  ground  if  he  understands  the 
reason.  Only  let  it  be  English  granunar 
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and  not  Latin  grammar  that  is  used. 
The  reason  why  the  child  should  say  *I 
am  taller  than  he'  is,  if  a  reason  must 
be  given,  that  than  is  historically  iden- 
tical with  then,  not  that  *quam  takes 
the  same  case  after  it  as  before  it/ 

If  we  could  only  keep  our  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  the  goal  and  discard 
formalism,  tradition,  and  antiquated 
examinations,  there  is  in  the  work  of 
the  best  infants'  and  elementary 
schools  a  broad  enough  base  for  us  to 
build  a  sound  structure  of  English  up 
to  the  university  and  beyond.  Per- 
haps some  day  a  progressive  university 
may  try  the  experiment  of  an  English 
Arts  Course  in  which  the  first  part 
would  consist  solely  of  Advanced 
Reading  and  Writing,  and  the  second 
part  of  options  between  English  Phil- 
osophy, English  Philology,  English 
Poetics,  or  English  Criticism.  It  need 
not  be  any  lower  in  standard  than  an 
Oxford  Greats  course. 

We  could  not  well  spare  the  scholars. 
On  the  contrary,  those  who  believe 
with  me  that  English  contains  all 
things  necessary  to  culture  will  be  most 
anxious  to  enlist  for  its  service  the 
finest  scholarship  of  the  day.  Some 
will  think  the  fare  provided  in  such  a 
course  as  I  have  outlined  too  rich  in 
sugar  or  fat  and  wanting  in  the  tougher 
constituents  which  produce  bone  and 
muscle.  It  is  essential  to  require  more 
and  more  precision  and  accuracy  as 
the  child  passes  through  the  phases  of 
adolescence.  We  must  contemplate 
something  very  like  the  best  of  classical 
teaching  applied  to  English  Classics 
for  big  boys  and  girls. 

I  write  as  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees, 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 
A  man  like  Robert  Whitelaw  loved  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  with 
such  devotion  that  its  very  forms  were 
sacred  to  him.  A  false  quantity  or  a 
false  concord  was  to  him  a  personal 
affront:  it  caused  him  physical  pain. 


Accents  and  particles  mattered  to  him 
and  so'  they  mattered  to  us.  There 
was  a  right  and  a  wrong.  We  did  not 
understand  why,  but  we  knew  and  felt 
his  scorn  of  anything  careless  or  super- 
ficial. He  read  Sophocles  aloud  with 
an  intensity  that  at  first  puzzled  and 
then  infected  us.  Occasionally,  but  all 
too  rarely,  it  was  his  task  to  do  the 
same  with  Chaucer  or  Browning. 
Why  not? 

But  at  this  point  I  labor  with  a  sense 
of  unreality.  Is  it  possible  to  capture 
for  our  language  a  tithe  of  that  old 
classical  fervor?  We  have  buried  our 
Grammarian  upon  his  peak,  fronting 
the  sunrise.  He  settled  holies  business. 
I  have  heard  him  lecture  for  an  hour 
upon  the  future  sense  of  the  optative 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  drawn 
from  some  pure  source  in  the  depths. 
Doubtless  he  survives  in  disciples.  Is 
it  the  mere  mystery  and  power  of  the 
Word  that  inspires  them?  I  will  not 
believe  that  it  is  any  inherent  virtue 
possessed  by  Propertius  but  denied  to 
Shelley  that  inspires  the  classical 
scholar. 

But  where  are  our  inspired  teachers 
of  English?  I  have  an  impression  of 
critical,  quizzical  gentlemen,  deeply 
learned  in  Elizabethan  drama  or  Saxon 
dialect,  but  all  the  same  terribly  mild. 
I  cannot  picture  one  of  their  disciples 
seriously  moved  by  a  misplaced  *and 
which*  or  an  unrelated  participle  in 
English.  Something  is  missing. 

There  are  thousands  of  genuine 
lovers  of  English  literature  scattered 
up  and  down  the  country,  people  who 
feel  the  thrill  of  delight  in  verbal 
beauty  quite  as  keenly  as  any  classical 
scholar.  But  they  want  leaders  and  a 
voice.  We  suffer  our  fools  too  gladly  in 
EngUsh  studies.  Any  lunatic  is  al- 
lowed to  criticize,  traduce,  misinterpret 
Dryden,  Carlyle,  Addison,  even  Shake- 
speare, as  if  they^were  our  private 
plaything.    They^are  not.   They  are 
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worthy  of  their  pedestals  of  worship 
just  as  much  as  Homer  and  Aristotle. 
The  issue  of  the  war  has  established 
more  firmly  than  ever  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  English  language  in  the 
world.  If  our  schools  would  rise  to 
their  opportunity  and  raise  English 
into  a  culture  worthy  of  its  qualities 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  become  the  imiversal  medium  of 
civilization  for  the  world.    The  rich- 
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ness  and  variety  of  its  literature,  and 
the  simplicity  and  flexibility  of  its 
structure  render  it,  as  a  language, 
amply  sufficient.  Whether  this  is 
visionary  or  not,  it  is  no  longer  safe  for 
those  who  cherish  the  humanities  in 
education  to  rely  upon  the  old  im- 
pregnable position  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  world  has  received  one  of  those 
secular  shocks  in  which  tradition 
crumbles  to  dust. 


AS  THE  WIND  BLOWS 


BY  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 


When  the  wind  is  in  the  North,  I  go  forth 

Where  billows  scourge  and  trample  the  gray  beaches  in  their  wrath. 
Earth  and  water  are  my  body,  and  I  feel,  in  blood  and  bone. 
The  rage  of  sea  for  empiry,  the  ache  of  stricken  stone. 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  South  after  drouth, 

I,  who  pitied  the  earth's  parching,  have  drunk  deep  with  the  earth's  mouth; 

I  have  shared  her  thrill  and  wonder  when  the  waters  were  set  free 

And  rains  of  dread  roared  overhead  in  chariots  from  the  sea. 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  East  rise  a  feast 

Of  visions,  mother-planted,  ere  my  body  was  released 

Into  life  upon  the  rampart  of  an  Lidian  moimt  of  old. 

Where  I  sucked  milk  down  from  a  bosom  brown  and  smelled  the  marigold. 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  West,  that  is  best. 

For  he  meets  my  path  of  roaming;  he  will  haunt  my  place  of  rest; 

And  I  know,  while  yet  I  listen  and  give  heed  and  understand. 

At  a  peaceful  last,  when  the  ordeal's  past,  my  dust  will  feel  his  hand. 
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v\  hat  we  think  now  of  Old  Newgate  as 
:  rison  system;  but  are  we  quite  sure 
It  it  would  not  triumphantly  bear 
•rnparison  in  the  essentials  of  hugger- 
■  linger  happiness  with  the  Holloway, 
•lie  Wormwood  Scrubs,  or  even  the 
Parkhurst  of  to-day?   There  is  really 
something  to  say  for  the  paradox  that 
the   distribution   of  *good  time*  has 
l)een  fairly  equalized  among  all  the 
generations  of  man.  If  it  did  not  come 
in  one  way,  it  came  in  another.   The 
net  ration  of  bliss  was  probably  about 
the  same.  *The  old  Newgate,'  you  cry; 
*how    truly    dreadful    the    scores    of 
wretches,  most  of  them  on  their  way 
to  the  gallows,  herded  in  the  filth  of 
one  huge  common   room;  gambling, 
cursing,  fighting,  drinking,  as  long  as 
they  had  a  penny  to  buy  their  tipple 
from  the  warders  at  a  profit  of  a  hun- 
dred per  cent.'  None  but  the  devil  to 
pay  in  rowdy  enjoyment  of  a  kind.  It 
was  'company,'  whatever  else  it  was 
not,  and  for  the  lads  of  mettle  of  Swift's 
dreadful   lines,    the   prospect   of   the 
ovation  of  the  ride  to  Tyburn  Tree! 

As  clever  Tom  Clinch,  while  the  rabble  was 

bawling. 
Rode  stately  through  Holbom  to  die  in  his 

calling, 
The  maids  and  the  wives  to  the  balconies 

ran. 
And  cried,   'Lackadayl  Here's  a  proper 

young  man  I' 

I  quote  from  memory  again. 

Compare  this  with  the  modem  jail, 

and   nothing  better  than  your  own 

thoughts   for   company   or  only   the 

best  of  books  for  your  reading,  and 

that  but  a  constant  reproach  to  your 

way  of  life  in  this  world,  a  constant 

threat  of  your  fate  in  the  next,  and 

withal  the  chaplain  to  drive  it  home. 

Silence  and  isolation  in  the  cell,  and 

even  in  the  workshops  and  the  exercise 

yard.     Mark   the   difierence   on    the 

occasion  referred  to  in  the  lines.   Mr. 

Clinch  and  his  spiritual  adviser  were 
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both  too  busy,  for  edification,  in  their 
enjoyment  of  the  scene;  and  the  coflfin 
with  the  hangman  in  the  background 
of  the  vehicle  were  no  spoil-sports. 
When  the  latter,  in  accordance  with 
custom,  *fell  down  on  one  knee'  for 
pardon  and  largesse  before  adjusting 
the  noose,  Tom,  in  the  very  plenitude 
of  high  spirits,  *gave  him  a  kick  for  his 
fee.'  The  very  cleanliness  and  order 
of  the  modem  prison  are  a  weariness 
of  the  soul,  with  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  shaking  a  loose  leg  in  any  part 
of  the  premises. 

Then  why  do  anything  at  all,  you 
may  say?  One  state  of  life  seems  just 
as  good  as  another  when  you  are  used 
to  it.  Prison  reform  is  at  best  but  a 
change  of  conditions  without  a  change 
of  happiness.  A  page  of  Smollett  read 
now  sickens  the  mind,  and  other  parts 
of  the  system,  at  the  thought  of  the 
brutalities  they  took  as  matters  of 
course  in  his  day.  Even  Nietzsche's 
nostrum  of  lethal-chambering  at  birth 
of  nine  tenths  of  the  population,  in 
order  to  clear  the  scene  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  nature,  is  but  a  quack  medicine  well 
advertised.  Is  this  rule  of  thumb,  step 
for  step,  to  go  on  forever?  No.  The 
coarser  worries  will  drop  out  of  the 
reckoning,  the  finer,  both  of  good  and 
bad,  will  take  their  place.  The  eternal 
need  of  novelty  and  freshness  of  sensa- 
tion will  see  to  that. 

It  is  a  sort  of  Grimm's  law  of  its 
subject.  The  repetition  will  become  a 
torture  of  satiety,  and  to  get  rid  of  it 
will  compel  a  change,  in  the  hope  of 
better  luck  in  the  next  shuffle  of  the 
cards  of  fate.  So  one  may  safely 
prophesy  the  imperative  change.  A 
time  comes  when  the  sensitory  organs 
of  all  mankind  become  so  fine  that  a 
lapse  in  magnanimity,  sweet  reason- 
ableness, or  fine  manners  wounds  like 
a  blow.  All  our  perhaps  excessive  cul- 
ture seems  making  for  that.  It  will  be 
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a  gain  of  a  kind,  for  it  will  give  us  a  lift 
from  the  plains  to  the  heights,  where 
we  may  hope  to  see  more  of  the  sun- 
light. The  common  clay  will  be  at 
least  finer  clay,  and  that  will  make  all 
the  difference  between  eating  from 
porcelain  and  eating  from  ruder  ware. 
It  will  not  affect  the  balance;  I  ad- 
here to  that.  We  shall  weary  of  the 
porcelain  in  due  course,  and  goodness 
knows  how  we  shall  get  our  dinners  at 
all,  but  that  consideration  belongs  to 
the  future,  and  it  will  take  care  of 
itself.  As  it  is,  the  more  delicate 
pleasures  and  pains  of  our  present 
social  system  make  those  able  to  com- 
mand them  at  >\ill  the  envy  of  all  for 
whom  they  are  out  of  reach.  It  is  the 
subtle  difference  between  good  wine 
or  liqueurs  served  in  their  appropriate 
glasses  or  served  out  of  a  'moog' —  to 
say  nothing  of  the  apartment  in  which 
the  whole  meal  is  dished.  The  boors  of 
Teniers  drank  and  fed  in  a  cellar;. their 
superiors  had  the  better  of  it  by  a 
move  upstairs,  with  all  that  the  change 
imported  in  the  beauty  of  the  associa- 
tions. But,  with  all  that,  the  Golden 
Age  of  the  Absolute  of  happiness  is  as 
far  beyond  reach  as  ever.   Q.E.D. 

The  Manchester  Guardian 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  GHOST 

BY   L.  COPE   CORNFORD 

Where  are  the  ghosts  of  yesteryear? 
Where  are  the  happy  parties  gather- 
ing about  the  blazing  logs  in  the  twi- 
light of  Christmas  Eve,  hearkening 
bright-eyed  to  the  story  teller?  With- 
out, the  snow  glimmers  in  the  dusk, 
its  frozen  leagues  enclosing  the  little 
casket  of  warmth  and  good  cheer, 
wherein  the  firelight  flickers  rosily  upon 
the  paneled  wall,  and  glistens  here 
and  there  upon  the  wreathed  holly. 
Put  on  another  log.  Draw  closer.  Now 
begin.     Presently    the    children    are 


afraid  to  look  up  at  the  round  mirror 
above  the  clock,  so  cloudily  glistening, 
lest  they  see  in  it  reflected  something 
which,  when  they  glance  over  their 
shoulders,  is  not  there.  And  no  one 
will  go  up  to  bed  at  the  proper  time. 
Where,  I  say,  is  that  delightful  gather- 
ing? You  must  ask  Madam  Science, 
that  austere  and  spectacled  maiden 
aunt,  with  her  pocket  microscope  and 
a  new  set  of  keys  jingling  at  her  steel- 
buckled  girdle. 

Dame  Science  is  now  the  story  teller. 
No  twilight  for  her,  but  a  glare  of  elec- 
tricity, and  her  audience,  notebook  in 
hand,  sitting  up  straight  on  hard 
chairs,  while  their  respected  aunt  reads 
a  jmper  about  telscsthesia  and  the 
metethereal  environment. 

The  ghost  of  Mr.  Marley,  Mr. 
Scrooge's  deceased  partner,  is,  of 
course,  an  hallucination  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Scrooge.  As  for  the  ghosts  of 
Christmas  Past  and  Christmas  Pres- 
ent, they  are  the  fantasies  of  an  out- 
worn sentiment.  The  White  Lady  who 
wrings  her  hands  and  weeps  in  dark 
corridors  has  vanished.  The  death- 
pale  face  which  peers  in  at  the  window 
is  a  piece  of  telepathy.  The  mis- 
chievous sprite  who  smashes  all  the 
kitchen  crockery  at  midnight  —  please 
produce  your  written  evidence  of  eye 
witnesses.  You  cannot?  Very  well, 
then. 

But  Madam  Science  has  read  ninety- 
seven  books  about  ghosts,  and  all  that, 
and  she  coldly  affirms  that  some  of  the 
books  are  true.  Not,  you  understand, 
true  in  the  sense  in  which  simple 
people  some  years  ago  carelessly  be- 
lieved these  stories,  or  at  any  rate  told 
them  to  one  another,  with  the  most 
reckless  disregard  of  the  scientific 
method.  Not  that  at  all,  but  in  the 
sense  of  natural  phenomena,  if  you 
please,  which  have  since  been  classi- 
fied, labeled,  and  defined.  And  if,  says 
Madam  Science,  frigidly,  idle  curiosity 
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tempts  you  to  inquire  into  these  mat- 
ters, you  will  be  o  good  as  to  consult 
me  first,  for  I  keep  the  keys  of  the 
haunted  rooms.  And  she  raps  her 
bright  little  bunch  of  keys  down  on  the 
table. 

Our  story  tellers  are  thoroughly 
cowed  with  the  Dame's  cold  eye  upon 
them.  They  nervously  write  under 
that  pitiless  scrutiny;  for  departed  are 
the  comfortable  days  when  the  good 
Sir  Walter  told  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Fountain,  and  related  Wandering  Wil- 
lie's story,  and  Sheridan  Lefanu  in- 
dulged in  Green  Tea,  and  things  hap- 
pened in  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  and 
even  the  saintly  Shorthouse  dealt  in 
necromancy.  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  not 
explain  the  devastating  adventure  of 
Wandering  Willie's  forbear.  And  if 
we  must  turn  to  the  Master-Mage 
himself,  what  of  the  late  William 
Shakespeare's  practice?  Hamlet  saw 
a  phantom  and  conversed  with  it. 
Macbeth  never  tried  to  console  him- 
self with  theories  about  hallucination. 
Prospero's  magic  was  real  magic,  and 
the  harpies  actually  snatched  the  food 
from  the  shipwrecked  castaways.  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was  a  real 
sojourn  in  the  fairy  kingdom.  If  it  was 
not  that,  what  was  it? 

But  to-day,  what  are  our  best 
friends,  the  romancers,  doing?  They 
used  to  hold  the  key  of  the  postern 
door,  but  Dame  Science  has  taken  it 
from  them.  They  write  about  that 
other  world,  because  they  must.  For 
one  thing,  they  want  to  write  about  it; 
and  for  another,  we  command  them. 
And  what  do  we  find?  We  find  the 
scientific  ghost. 

Our  old  acquaintances  were  inde- 
pendent and  did  what  they  liked. 
When  they  wanted  to  clank  chains, 
clank  chains  they  did ;  and  if  they  chose 
to  warn  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  of  their 
approaching  demise  they  would^walk 
the  terrace  at  ni^ht,  or  flutter  like  a 


dove  about  their  footsteps,  with  your 
leave  or  by  your  leave.  Now,  no 
phantom  is  allowed  to  walk  without 
a  medium.  Madam  Science,  always 
strict,  has  decreed  a  chaperon,  so  to 
speak.  Ghosts  did  very  well  without 
mediums  in  our  time.  Moreover,  the 
medium  in  story  is  seldom  happy.  He 
or  she  rather  resents  the  employment. 
In  a  recent  story  the  young  (and 
charming)  lady  in  question  complained 
that  'they'  tried  to  *  clutch'  at  her. 
Surely  this  kind  of  thing  is  unneces- 
sary? But  the  story  teller,  rather  skill- 
fully getting  to  windward  of  Dame 
Science,  now  uses  the  medium,  or 
chaperon,  to  produce  and  make  cred- 
ible efi'ects  he  did  not  dare  to  attempt 
before. 

If  there  must  be  a  medium,  it  has  to 
be  admitted  that  the  ghost  can  do 
much  more  with  the  medium  than 
alone  and  unsupfx)rted.  A  single 
medium,  without  her  own  volition, 
now  enables  two  ghosts  to  appear  sim- 
ultaneously, and  strengthens  a  Polter- 
geist to  wreck  the  kitchen  the  same 
evening.  Moreover,  what  used  to  be 
just  plain  ghost  now  arrives  as  an 
astral  body,  scientifically  known  as  a 
phantasm  of  the  living.  Similarly, 
another  valued  acquaintance  appears 
as  a  phantasm  of  the  dead,  as  in  the 
leading  case  of  the  German  brewer 
who  marched  into  his  friend's  bed- 
room at  midnight,  announcing  in  a 
loud  voice  that  he  had  just  died 
and  that  they  intended  to  bury  him 
on  Tuesday.  He  tvas  dead,  and  they 
did  bury  him  on  Tuesday.  The  story 
is  what  is  scientifically  known  as 
'evidential.' 

But  we  are  here  considering  not  the 
ghost  of  fact,  but  the  ghost  of  fiction 
as  affected  by  I  he  ghost  of  fad.  What 
has  happened  is  that  the  ghost  of  fic- 
tion —  and^'  he  was  by  no  means  all 
fiction  —  is  being  ousted  by  his  scien- 
tific rival.   It  is  really  the  fault  of  his 
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stiage  manager,  the  romancer.  For  the 
romancer  seems  to  suffer  under  the 
delusion  that  the  more  he  deals  in 
science  the  better  for  his  ghosts.  It  is 
not  so.  Ghosts,  like  other  people,  only 
exist  in  an  atmosphere;  and  to  mix 
two  atmospheres  is  fatal  to  them.  The 
romancer's  business  is  to  create  the 
right  atmosphere;  and  when  he  has 
done  that,  it  may  be  he  will  be  a  good 
deal  nearer  the  truth  of  science  (if  that 
be  his  aim)  than  he  suspects. 

Why  should  we  be  deprived  of  our 
ghosts,  especially  the  Christmas  ghost 
who  inhabits  Christmas  illustrated 
numbers,  because  scientific  people  are 
exploring  the  other  world?  You  do  not 
abolish  your  rose  garden  because  the 
botanists  collect  the  flowers  and  pre- 
serve them  in  books  with  indexes. 
The  difference  between  reading  a  real 
ghost  story  and  reading  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search is  the  difference  between  reading 
the  records  of  a  f)olice  court  and  wit- 
nessing a  drama  on  the  stage.  The 
pleasure  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
Thousand  Nights  and  One  Night  does 
not  depend  upon  the  veracity  of  the 
author.  It  may  be  that  a  genie  did  not 
in  fact  exist.  But  when  Scheherazade 
tells  you  the  story,  the  Djinn  does 
verily  unroll  from  the  smoke  of  the 
fisherman's  bottle,  daunting  and  enor- 
mous. The  truth  is  that  when  Dame 
Science,  after  a  prolonged  sulk,  came 
along  and  announced,  not  that  ghost 
stories  were  false,  but  that  they  were 
true,  our  romancers  rather  lost  their 
heads. 

The  Morning  Post 

WHO  READS  ROBERT 
BROWNING  ? 

There  is  in  Mr.  Chesterton's  The 
Man  Who  Was  Thursday,  an  incident 
which  itself  is  poetry,  and  can  be  used 
as  throwing  a  light  on  the  poetry  of 


Browning.  After  heroic  adventures 
the  chosen  six  return  to  the  house  of 
their  father,  and  that  father  gives  a 
great  festival  in  their  honor,  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  fancy  dress  ball 
under  the  moon  and  the  Chinese  lan- 
terns. The  six  on  their  thrones  ob- 
serve that  the  dancers  wear  dresses 
reminiscent  of  the  dangers  and  glories 
they  have  passed.  A  pillar-box  dances 
with  a  hombill,  a  lamp-post  does  not 
shun  the  neighborhood  of  a  balloon. 
It  appears  in  a  flash  that  all  the  ordi- 
nary things  of  life  wear  ravishing  fancy 
dresses,  and,  if  properly  observed,  are 
all,  if  not  intrinsically  romantic,  at 
least  provocative.  And  next  day,  after 
the  intoxication  of  moonshine  and 
lantern-shine  is  over,  this  fact  comes 
home  as  the  true  lesson  of  his  adven- 
ture to  the  man  who  was  Thursday. 

Now  Browning  is  not  Thursday. 
He  is  every  day  of  the  week,  and  par- 
ticularly Sunday.  But  he  wears  his 
days  like  the  queer  clothes  they  are  — 
to  be  fingered,  held  at  arm's  length, 
explained,  wept  over,  laughed  at,  but 
to  be  wondered  at  always,  because, 
deal  with  them  how  he  will,  they  are 
never  quite  caught.  He  sings  them 
over  not  once,  but  a  thousand  times, 
wiser  than  his  own  wise  thrush,  be- 
cause he  knows  he  never  can  com- 
pletely capture  their  private  irre- 
ducible rapture.  And,  as  we  said, 
Browning  is  particularly  Sunday,  if  by 
that  day  is  understood  the  approach 
to  religion. 

That  day  for  him  is  eternally  fresh 
and  surprising,  whether  it  dawns  in 
thunder  with  Caliban,  for  whom  the 
day  and  its  owner  are  a  dangerous 
fiend,  or  is  merely  dull  with  Cleon, 
who  understands  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  'could  be  held  by  no  sane 
man,'  or  has  the  tremors  of  dawn  with 
Karshish  plaguily  stirred,  hearing  the 
voice,  saying,  'O  heart  I  made,  a  heart 
beats  here!  Face,  my  hands  fashioned. 
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see  it  in  myself.'  For  the  truth  is  that 
with  Browning,  Sunday  is  always  be- 
low and  behind  all  the  other  days  of 
the  week. 

And  when  we  use  this  language  of 
days  and  fancy-dress  balls,  we  mean 
something  quite  definite,  though  we 
may  be  accused  of  borrowing  our 
author's  own  obscurity  without  his 
excuse  for  it.  We  mean  that  Brown- 
ing takes  all  the  ordinary  things  of  life 
—  and  with  what  a  raging  appetite  he 
takes  them  —  catches  them  as  they 
go,  and  fixes  them  so  that  they  never 
lose  their  wonder  again,  and  for  all 
that  remain  undeniably  ordinary.  His 
Dukes  and  Duchesses,  his  Cleon,  his 
Grammarian,  his  Bishop  with  basalt 
tomb,  his  Saul,  even  his  Caliban  are 
fancy  dresses  that  the  emotions  of  any 
of  us  might  and  in  fact  do  wear.  But 
we  have  n't  the  understanding  eye. 
Our  baby  petulance  doesn't  for  us  wear 
a  coronet.  Our  struggle  to  the  truth 
won 't  grace  itself  with  a  background 
of  the 

sprinkled  isles, 
Lily  on  lily,  that  o'erlace  the  sea 
And  laugh  their  pride  when  the  light  wave 
lisps  'Greeoe!' 

Our  little  human  certainty,  *dead 
from  the  waist  down,'  perishes  without 
the  sign  of  the  great  peaks.  Our  self- 
indulgence  dares  not  revel  in 

Some  lump,  ah  Gk)d,  of  lapis  lazuli, 
Big  as  a  Jew's  head  cut  off  at  the  nape, 
Blue  as  a  vein  o'er  the  Madonna's  breast. 

Our  infidelity  will  not  stand 

As  erect  as  that  tent-prop,  both  arms 

stretched  out  wide. 
As, 

the  king-serpent  heavily  hangs 
Far  away  from  his  kind,  in  the  pine,  till 

deliverance  come 
With  the  springtime, 

and  we  do  not  grovel  in  the  *much 
mire'  with  Caliban.  We  do  not,  in 
short,  give  our  virtues  and  weaknesses 


flashing  or  murky  shapes.  We  are 
proud  of  them,  or  ashamed,  but  we  re- 
gard them,  except  for  startled  seconds, 
as  prose.  Browning  steps  in,  however, 
and  observes  that  as  far  as  he  can  see, 
the  way  to  spell  this  prose  is  poetry, 
and  we  wake,  almost  with  a  blush,  like 
Moli^re's  hero,  to  discover  that  we 
have  not  merely  been  talking  prose, 
but  actually  living  poetry. 

In  that  revelation,  to  our  mind,  is 
contained  in  part  Browning's  secret. 
He  touched  nothing  in  which  he  did 
not  perceive  an  adornment.  He  was 
thus  separated  by  worlds  from  that 
puny  school  which  attempts  to  adorn 
what  is  already  so  rich  —  the  gilders 
of  the  lily,  and  that  other  school  that 
seeks  to  strip  off  the  adornment.  Like 
another  Creator,  he  looked  on  the 
world  and  found  it  not  only  good,  but 
even  violently  interesting.  He  did  not 
need,  like  gentle  Tennyson,  to  prink 
the  world,  to  dress  it  in  party  clothes 
because  company  was  expected.  Nor, 
like  some  of  our  modem  savages,  did 
he  present  it  in  terms  previously  re- 
served for  lecturers  on  pathology.  He 
just  took  life  with  a  great  gasp,  like  a 
swimmer  taking  his  plunge.  There 
was  a  whole  sea  before  him.  If  only  he 
did  not  grow  tired! 

In  fact,  of  all  writers  that  have 
written  he  least  grew  tired.  He  was  so 
unspeakably  avid  of  life  that  he  was 
rewarded  by  having  his  vitality  con- 
stantly renewed,  the  secret  of  this  being 
that,  like  the  fabled  giant,  he  was  for- 
ever touching  mother  earth,  the  true 
source  of  all  strength.  And  to  the  end 
love  held  him  prisoner,  charmed, 
beckoned,  and  crowned  him.  Love 
and  God  —  he  found  these  two  every- 
where, hunting,  as  it  were,  in  couples 
—  the  Hound  of  Life  and  the  Hound 
of  Heaven.  He  heard  their  remorseless 
footsteps  hunting  the  soul  of  man,  as 
clearly  as  Thompson,  and  far  more 
variously. 
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Of  his  homage  to  love  a  very  acute 
modem  critic  has  said  that  no  poet 
was  ever  so  obsessed  by  love,  and  so 
little  obsessed  by  sex.  That  is  a  clever 
saying,  but  completely  imtrue.  Brown- 
ing essentially  could  not  distinguish 
love  and  sex.  On  the  contrary  they 
were  indivisibly  one.  When  he  went 
worshiping  in  the  train  of  imcon- 
quered  Eros  he  gladly  and  largely  met 
both  demands, 

laying  flesh  and  spirit  in  his  hands. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Was 
Browning  to 

Give  UB  no  more  of  body  than  shows  soul? 

Was  he  to  follow  the  way  of  Tenny- 
son, who  gave  us  a  King  Arthur  only 
one  whit  more  bloodless  and  blameless 
than  that  incredible  adulterer  Lance- 
lot? Surely  not.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
love  —  that  love,  cold  and  imdying  as 
Death  himself,  which  made  Evelyn 
Hope's  lover  cry  — 

I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep. 
See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet  cold  hand. 
There,  that  is  oiu:  secret:  go  to  sleep; 
Tou  will  wake  and  remember  and  under- 
stand. 

There  is  the  red  love  of  the  lunatic 
lover  of  Porphyria.  There  is  the  good 

stage  love  for 

. 

That  fawn-skin-dappled  hair  of  hers, 
And  the  blue  eye, 
Dear  and  dewy. 

Browning  looked  as  life  looks  —  un- 
prejudiced and  undisturbed.  How 
could  he  avoid  any  side  of  love? 

Flower  of  the  broom. 
Take  away  love,  and  our  earth  is  a  tomb. 

But  if  he  believed,  as  he  did  believe, 
that  all  love  was  but  a  smile  in  the  face 
of  God,  was  it  his  business  to  shrink  or 
criticize?  There  was  beauty,  excellent 
—  and  there  was  darkness  —  well,  like 
life  herself. 


Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  his  lips  he  set. 
And  blew.  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower 


came. 


The  note  of  the  slug-horn  does  not 
ask  questions :  it  is  content  to  be.  Shall 
we,  who  never  saw,  never  can  see  *  The 
Dark  Tower,'  try  to  refine  upon  the 
note?  Browning  at  least  thought  not. 

The  Saturday  Review 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
TABLECLOTH 

Is  it  necessary  to  what  in  our  lighter 
moods  we  call  civilization  that  meals 
should  be  attractive,  that  mealtimes 
should  be  really  intervals  of  recreation 
and  not  only  pauses  for  the  stoking  of 
the  human  machine?  Surely  it  is  at 
least  desirable.  The  dining  table  has 
been  for  very  long  the  centre  of  family 
life  and  the  emblem  of  friendship.  It  is 
there  that  we  have  eaten  one  another's 
salt,  acknowledged  one  another's  equal- 
ity, and  entered  into  a  tacit  pact  not 
to  treat  one  another  as  enemies. 

The  grown-  and  growing-up  mem- 
bers of  a  family  not  infrequently  meet 
at  meals  only,  and  it  is  at  table  that 
they  exchange  opinions,  grumble  in 
turns,  recount  gossip,  chaff  their  elders, 
talk  shop,  and  arrange  their  week-end 
recreation.  All  this  took  place  until 
lately  around  *a  fair  white  cloth.*  If 
possible  the  cloth  was  always  ab- 
solutely clean,  and  where  constant 
change  could  not  be  provided  the 
housekeeper  distressed  herself  over  un- 
necessary stains  almost  as  much  as  over 
careless  breakages.  In  old-fashioned 
houses  the  cloth  was  removed  at  des- 
sert, and  glasses  and  decanters  were 
reflected  upon  the  polished  surface  of 
the  mahogany.  Flowers  and  candles 
decked  the  white  cloth  as  often  as 
possible.  Rich  people  never  sat  down 
to  dinner  without  them,  and  before  the 
war  rich  people  set  a  fashion  which  ex- 
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tended    far,    far   beyond    their   own 
sumptuous  circles. 

Alas!  this  charming  custom  can  pre- 
vail no  longer.  It  must  be  relegated 
to  the  smooth  back-waters  of  luxuri- 
ous life.  Perfect  table  linen  is  no  more 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  people. 
The  enameled  whiteness  of  the  family 
board  will  soon  become  a  memory.  A 
dirty  cloth  covered  with  coffee  stains 
and  sticky  with  jam  and  gravy  is  not 
worth  having.  Rather,  ten  times 
rather,  a  scrubbable  piece  of  deal.  The 
colored  cloth  of  the  French  housewife 
does  not  commend  itself  to  English 
tastes.  It  witnesses  to  economy,  and 
we  like  something  which  witnesses  to 
the  laundry. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  beauty,  a 
polished  table  is  obviously  the  best 
substitute  for  immaculate  linen;  but 
polished  tables  require  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  elbow  grease  to  keep  them 
in  condition,  and  no  amount  of  energy 
will  make  them  beautiful  imless  they 
were  *good  to  begin  with.'  Moreover, 
even  polished  mahogany  does  not  look 
very  pretty  unless  there  are  pretty 
things  upon  it  to  be  reflected.  Nowa- 
days glass  is  terribly  dear.  Even  those 
who  have  plenty  of  it  are  afraid  of 
breaking  it.  Silver  requires  endless 
cleaning;  the  requisite  service  is  hard 
to  come  by;  candles  are  not  cheap; 
flowers  in  winter  and  wine  at  all  times 
are  for  most  of  us  alike  prohibitive. 
Wholesome  food  is  plentiful  enough, 
but  very  agreeable  food  is  scarce,  al- 
most as  scarce  as  coal  and  company. 

Altogether,  it  is  far  from  easy  to 
make  the  family  dinner  table  attrac- 
tive upon  the  old  lines,  and  visions  of 
a  deserted  house  and  a  crowded  restau- 
rant frighten  the  good  wife  and  mother. 
What  is  to  be  done?  'Cook  better,' 
say  the  foreigners.  Molifere  declared 
that  anyone  could  cook  with  money, 
and  it  was  a  poor  cook  who  could  not 
cook  without  it.  We  have  already  to  a 


great  extent  taken  the  foreigner's  ad- 
vice, though  they  have  not  yet  realized 
our  reform.  From  the  bottom  nearly 
to  the  top  of  English  society  more  in- 
telligence is  being  put  into  cooking 
than  ever  was  put  in  before,  and  the 
only  reason  that  the  very  rich  have  not 
changed  is  because  their  cuisine  had 
■already  reached  perfection. 

For  this  change  housewives  of  all 
incomes  must  thank  the  restaurant. 
From  the  most  sumptuous  to  the  most 
humble,  the  eating  houses  have  offered 
us  an  object  lesson.  The  workingman 
knows  now  what  good  cooking  is  just 
as  well  as  the  professional  man.  That 
is,  they  both  know  the  best  that  can 
be  done  with  the  money,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  insist  that  their  wives 
should  do  it,  or  at  any  rate  that  their 
daughters  should  learn  how.  The  des- 
terioration  in  the  quality  of  our  present 
food  would  have  been  felt  far  more 
seriously  than  it  has  but  for  the  vast 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
its  preparation. 

Fairly  good  food  is  not,  however,  all 
that  is  needed  to  make  mealtimes  at- 
tractive. The  upper  world  in  England, 
by  which  we  mean  everybody  from  the 
rising  workingman  to  the  successful 
professional,  has  a  dread  of  squalor. 
Some  of  them  have  worked  tremen- 
dously hard  for  no  reason  but  to  get  out 
of  it;  others  have  toiled  with  feverish 
energy  to  keep  at  what  they  consider  a 
perfectly  safe  distance  from  it.  'Fair 
white  cloths,'  both  fine  and  coarse, 
were  convenient  symbols  of  the 
screens  they  had  erected  between  them 
and  the  great  waste  of  ugly  living 
which  lay  below.  Now  the  working- 
man's  wife  has  more  chance  to  keep 
her  cloth  than  the  curate's  wife,  be- 
cause she  can  wash  it  herself. 

May  we  not  hope  that  out  of  the 
death  of  luxury,  or  rather  out  of  the 
relegation  of  it  to  the  few,  will  spring  a 
great  revival  of '  the  art  of  life '  ?  When 
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educated  people  are  surrounded  by 
every  outward  sign  of  refinement  they 
are  apt  to  feel  too  safe,  apt  to  forget 
that  real  refinement  is  not  altogether 
an  outward  thing.  Free-and-easy  man- 
ners are  permissible  only  when  it  is  not 
to  behavior  that  men  look  for  distinc- 
tion. 'What  snobbishness!'  we  hear 
someone  say.  But  is  it  snobbishness? 
The  workingman's  wife  is  just  as 
anxious  that  her  children  should  be 
'distinguished'  as  the  Duchess  is,  and 
more  so.  It  is  because  she  loves  them, 
not  because  she  is  a  snob,  that  she 
wants  to  see  them  attain  to  a  standard 
higher  than  that  of  the  generality. 

A  good  many  silly  people  are  in- 
clined to  laugh  at  the  careful  speech 
and  stiffer  bearing  of  the  newly  edu- 
cated. Such  a  laugh  is  one  which  cour- 
tesy and  caution  should  alike  stifle. 
They  will  do  well  to  imitate  before  it  is 
too  late.  Order,  not  beauty  and  not 
ease,  is  the  antithesis  of  squalor.  A 
little  ceremony  will  keep  it  at  a  greater 
distance  even  than  luxury,  and  good 
conversation  is  an  accomplishment 
which  can  never  be  undistinguished, 
and  an  entertainment  which  will  be 
always  fit  to  offer  to  a  King. 

But  it  may  be  said :  *  All  this  is  very 
well  where  hospitality  is  concerned, 
but  we  were  talking  of  the  family  din- 
ner table.  When  we  and  our  children 
sit  down  to  meals  together  we  are  not 
going  to  talk  like  a  book,  nor  yet  to 
show  one  another  a  courtesy  which  be- 
longed to  a  patriarchal  age.  To  our 
minds,  efibrt  is  no  part  of  good  breed- 
ing. All  the  same,  we  do  find  our  meal- 
times nowadays  very  dismal,  and  we 
do  fear  the  effects  upon  home  life  of 
this  lowered  standard  of  comfort.' 

Two  other  expedients  for  the  en- 
livening of  the  family  dinner  suggest 
themselves  to  the  present  writer.  For 
many  centuries  a  large  section  of  the 
English  world  listened  to  reading  or  to 
Q^usic  during  meals.     Someone  who 


should  be  eating  would  have  to  be  read- 
ing or  playing,  that  is  one  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  both  these  expe- 
dients. How  far  reading  aloud  would 
be  enjoyed  to-day  is  very  hard  to  say. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  taste 
for  it  has  died.  We  understand  it  is  still 
continued  in  monastic  refectories.  Do 
they  keep  up  the  custom  as  a  penance 
or  for  pleasure? 

We  have  heard  that  certain  public 
schoolmasters  permit  boys  to  read  to 
themselves  during  meals  if  they  like, 
and  that  the  permission  is  very  much 
valued.  We  have  all  known  houses 
wherein  a  pianola  (well  played)  would 
have  relieved  much  mealtime  gloom. 
At  the  present  moment  a  great  many 
people  are  living  in  houses  too  big  for 
them.  They  are  obliged  to  shut  up 
certain  rooms.  Coal  economy  is  mak- 
ing the  practice  very  general.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  they  almost  in- 
variably shut  up  the  pleasantest.  The 
'best  parlor'  heresy  must  be  more 
widespread  than  one  knew.  The  room 
almost  invariably  kept  open  is  the 
dining  room  —  almost  always  the 
darkest  and  least  comfortable  in  the 
house.  After  dinner  they  must  often 
sit  in  it  because  it  is  warm,  and  sit  on 
uncomfortable  chairs.  Should  we  not 
be  better  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
attractions  of  the  restaurant  if,  now 
that  meals  are  small  and  guests  few, 
we  ate  our  food  at  a  small  table  in  the 
pleasantest  room  of  the  house,  and  sat 
at  ease  afterward  in  our  most  comfort- 
able chairs  surrounded  by  our  best 
possessions  and  our  books? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this 
struggle  between  the  home  and  the 
restaurant  the  issue  is  vital,  and  that 
with  washing  and  service  at  their 
present  prices  the  ordinary  London 
dining  room,  with  its  huge  bare  table, 
straight  chairs,  and  dull  walls,  is  but 
ill  equipped  for  the  fight. 

The  Spectator 
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A  NOTE  ON  MR.  CONRAD 
BY  EDWARD  MOORE 

When  Almayer^a  FoUy^  Mr.  Con- 
rad's first  book»  appeared  in  1895,  the 
Spectator  observed  with  unusual  dis- 
cernment that  its  author  'might  be- 
come the  Kipling  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago.' Mr.  Conrad  has  since  then 
become  much  more  than  that,  but  that 
his  advent  should  have  been  pro- 
claimed first  by  the  Spectator  is  both 
fitting  and  ironical.  It  Is  fitting,  for 
Mr.  Conrad  is  distinctly  the  Appol- 
lonian  artist  of  his  time,  and,  while 
other  writers  have  prophesied  or 
blasphemed,  he  has  been  content  to 
d^cribe.  It  is  ironical,  for  in  the 
picture  of  life  which  he  has  drawn, 
there  is  so  much  which  might  have 
shocked  the  critic  of  the  Spectator 
could  he  have  but  seen  it. 

Mr.  Conrad  is  incomparably  the 
most  subtle  writer  of  his  age.  Even  his 
silence  is  significant,  and  it  is  as  certain 
that  his  politics  and  his  philosophy  are 
profound  as  that  he  has  told  us  noth- 
ing about  them.  He  has  not,  indeed,  a 
'philosophy'  at  all,  like  Mr.  Wells  or 
Mr.  Shaw.  Is  it  because  he  is  too 
skeptical  or  because  he  is  too  sure? 
That  one  has  to  ask  such  a  question 
shows  how  much  lies  behind  his  work. 

There  are  three  qualities  which 
stand  out  in  Mr.  Conrad's  novels:  the 
love  of  beauty,  the  insight  into  the 
mind,  the  sense  of  character.  With 
beauty,  the  mind,  and  the  moral  con- 
flict, he  is  concerned  almost  exclusively. 
The  passions  he  has  portrayed,  it  is 
true,  but  he  has  portrayed  them  pre- 
eminently in  their  effect  upon  the 
mind  and  upon  character.  In  short,  he 
has  studied  them  under  glass,  and  as  a 
psychologist  and  a  moralist.  The  soul 
he  has  not  tried  to  know  at  all.  The 
conflictin  his  novelsis  not  the  spiritual, 
but  Xh^  moral,  conflict.    And  thi^  is 


what  separates  him  from  Dostoievsky, 
whom,  as  a  psychologist,  he  resembles 
so  much. 

Dostoievsky  showed  man  in  his  re- 
lation to  God;  Mr.  Conrad  shows  him 
in  his  relation  to  men  and  ta  nature. 
The  former  is  a  mystic,  the  latter  a 

^  rationalist.  The  one  knew  human  na- 
ture, human  and  divine;  the  other  is 
interested  in  human  nature  simply  as 
human  nature.  Neither  Mr.  Conrad 
nor  his  characters  mention  the  name 

^  of  God,  and  we  feel  it  is  because 
they  would  consider  it  insincere,  even 
theatrical,  to  do  so.  There  is  some^ 
thing  admirable  in  this  reticence.  Not 
to  say  a  word  more  than  one  means  — 
to  say  a  word  or  two  less,  if  possible: 
that  is  the  sure  way  of  making  one's 
words  memorable.  And  Mr.  Conrad's 
words  are  memorable,  more  memor- 
able even  than  those  of  Dostoievsky. 
Mr.  Conrad,  then,  is  preeminently 
artist,  psychologist,  and  moralist;  in 
other  words,  he  is  interested  essen- 
tially in  beauty,  the  mind,  and  char- 
acter. And  he  is  interested  perhaps  in 
beauty  primarily.  He  writes  by  in- 
stinctive choice  of  beautiful  things:  of 
the  sea,  of  ships,  of  tropical  skies,  and 
of  men  whose  lives  have  still  the  at- 
mosphere of  romance  around  them . — 
of  seamen,  of  barbarians,  of  South 
American  bandits  whose  minds  have 
something  of  the  naive  morality  of  the 
Renaissance.  And  he  never  writes,  as 
Stevenson  constantly  did,  with  the 
design  of  being 'romantic'  His  beauty 
is  not  stuck  on.  On  the  contrary,  when 
he  describes  a  scene  it  strikes  us  first 
by  its  astonishing  truth  and  then  by 
its  astonishing  beauty.  Take  this 
'scene'  out  of  Nostromo: 

A  fire  of  broken  furniture  out  of  the  In- 
tendencia  saloons,  mostly  gilt,  was  burn- 
ing in  the  Plaza,  in  a  high  flame  swaying 
right  up  to  the  statue  of  Charles  IV.  The 
dead  body  of  a  man  was  lying  on  the  steps 
of  the  pedestal,  his  arms  tbrowii  wi4e 
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open  and  his  sombrero  covering  his  face  — 
the  attention  of  some  friend,  perhaps.  The 
light  of  the  flames  touched  the  foliage  of 
the  first  trees  on  the  Alameda,  and  played 
on  the  end  of  a  side  street  near  by,  blocked 
up  by  a  jumble  of  ox-carts  and  dead  bul- 
locks. Sitting  on  one  of  the  carcasses  a 
lepero,  muffled  up,  smoked  a  cigarette.  It 
was  a  truce,  you  understand.  The  only 
other  living  being  in  the  Plaza  besides 
ourselves  was  a  Cargador,  walking  to  and 
fro,  with  a  long,  bare  knife  in  his  hand, 
like  8  sentry  before  the  Arcades,  where  his 
friends  were  sleeping.  And  the  only  other 
spot  of  light  in  the  dark  town  were  the 
lighted  windows  of  the  club,  at  the  comer 
of  the  Calle. 

What  a  marvelous  picture  that  is! 
As  a  description,  what  vividness  and 
truth  there  is  in  it;  as  a  picture,  what 
piasterly  composition,  what  beauty. 
The  beauty  in  Mr.  Conrad's  novels  is 
of  the  highest  kind;  it  springs  directly 
out  of  truth  and  justifies  for  once 
Keats's  celebrated  dictum.  That  amor- 
phous word,  ^romantic/  has  been 
applied  monotonously  to  Mr.  Con- 
rad's works.  They  should  be  called, 
more  simply,  picturesque.  Mr.  Conrad 
writes  in  pictures,  for  the  pictures 
come,  and  what  he  shows  us  is  not 
action,  but  a  progression  of  dissolving 
scenes,  continuous  and  living,  which  in 
the  end  reflect  action  and  give  us  a 
true  apprehension  of  it. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  he 
possesses  a  fine  style,  the  finest 
English  style  of  his  day,  a  style  per- 
haps too  loaded,  too  careful,  but  pos- 
sessing that  last  gift,  called  magic, 
whereby  the  object  is  made  to  leap 
before  our  eyes  by  a  power  beyond 
mere  description.  Nostromo^  his  great- 
est exercise  in  the  picturesque,  is  full 
of  these  successes,  successes  a  little 
laborious,  a  little  too  careful,  but  in- 
dubitably successes.  The  laborious- 
ness  in  his  style  accoimts  for  its  slow 
tempo,  its  fulhiess:  the  right  word  is 
sought  with  a  rigor  so  severe  that  the 
sentence  is  sometimes  retarded.  It  is  a 


style  like  a  mosaic,  or,  rather,  like  one 
of  those  sunsets  in  which  one  picture 
melts  into  another,  insensibly,  gor- 
geously, unerringly,  and  as  by  some 
effect  of  careful  art. 

But  when  Mr.  Conrad  turns  aside 
from  his  description  of  the  beautiful, 
in  which  there  is  so  much  noble  passion 
he  becomes  at  once  the  detached  stu- 
dent of  humanity.  In  his  vision  of 
nature  a  poet,  he  is  in  his  investigation 
of  the  mind  and  the  passions  almost  a 
scientist.  To  study  passion,  he  might 
tell  us,  it  is  necessary  above  all  to 
eschew  pa9sion.  Certainly  the  pas- 
sions he  shows  us  are  sterilized  pas- 
sions—  sterilized  by  his  imique  atti- 
tude to  life.  He  is  interested  in  life, 
but  he  does  not  love  it;  and  in  detach- 
ing himself  as  an  artist  entirely  from 
life,  his  interest  in  it  has  actually  be- 
come greater,  has  become  interest  and 
nothing  else.  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole  says 
that  he  finds  in  Mr.  Conrad's  work 
'gusto.'  But  if  there  is  one  quality 
which  it  lacks,  it  is  exactly  gusto. 
Balzac  possessed  gusto,  Stendhal  pos- 
sessed gusto,  and  one  can  imagine 
what  a  glorious  immortal|figure  the 
latter  would  have  made  of  Nostromo. 

Mr.  Conrad's  temper  forbade  him 
to  do  that.  Nostromo  is  a  figure 
splendidly  cut,  but  he  is  not  a  splendid 
figure:  Mr.  Conrad  will  not  allow  us 
to  deceive  ourselves  about  it  for  one 
moment.  And  that,  once  more,  is  be- 
cause the  quality  which  distinguishes 
him  is  not  gusto,  but  interest  —  in- 
terest the  most  alert,  the  most  en- 
trancing, but  still  interest.  He  studied , 
all  men;  he  is  carried  away  by  none. 
Even  heroism,  which  comes  so  often 
into  his  pages,  does  not  elate  him.  'AH 
claim  to  special  righteousness,'  he  says, 
'awakens  in  me  that  scorn  and  anger 
from  which  a  philosophical  mind 
should  be  free,'  and  his  novels  are  a 
commentary  upon  it.  He  is  a  student  \ 
of  heroism^  h^  ^otes  l^ow  the  spirit  X^ 
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spends  to  uncertainty,  to  danger,  to 
calamity,  and  he  is  interested  in  the 
responses. 

This  temper  has  made  him  perhaps 
the  greatest  psychologist  since  Dos- 
toievsky; it  has  also  condemned  him 
to  see  everything  in  man  except  the 
soul.  But  other  writers  and  the  great- 
est, it  will  be  said,  have  not  given  us 
the  soul  in  their  works.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  true  of  Shakespeare's  characters, 
of  Fielding's,  of  Scott's,  that,  if  their 
relation  to  God  is  not  given,  we  still 
know  it  to  be  there.  They  are  related 
to  God,  although  the  relation  is  not 
expressed;  but  Mr.  Conrad's  char- 
acters are  not  related  to  God  at  all. 
It  is  because  they  are  not  men  and 
women  (it  is  both  a  censure  and  a 
""eompliment  to  Mr.  Conrad's  art  to  say 
so);  they  are  something  much  more 
definite  than  that:  they  are  specimens 
of  humanity,  collected  and  docketed  , 
with  incredible  finesse.  Lord  Jim  is  sc 
specimen,  James  Waite  is  a  specimen, 
Heyst  is  a  si)ecimen.  But  specimens 
have  no  soul. 

The  novelists  in  the  classical  tradi- 
tion. Fielding,  Scott,  Balzac,  gave  us 
figures  less  completely  defined  than 
Mr.  Conrad's,  but  they  gave  the  large 
movement  of  life.  Their  characters, 
in  a  word,  lived  in  the  world.  But  Mr. 
/Conrad's  characters  exist  insulated  by 
I  the  resolve  of  the  author  to  study 
them;  they  exist  in  a  laboratory  of 
psychology.  And  the  difi'erence  is  not 
a  difference  merely  of  method.  The 
characters  of  Fielding  carry  their  back- 
ground with  them  because  the  soul  is 
implicit  in  them;  Mr.  Conrad's  remain 
solitary  because  in  them  it  is  not  im- 
plicit. Everything  about  them  has  not, 
indeed,  been  observed, —  that  would 
deny  to  Mr.  Conrad  the  gift  of  imagi- 
nation, which  is  his  in  a  high  degree, — 
but  they  are  things  which  always  could 
be  observed. 
Yet  what  a  wonderful,  and  within 


his  limits  what  a  satisfying,  psycholo* 
gist  Mr.  Conrad  is!    Nothing  is  half 
done,   nothing  is  guessed;   and    the 
most  masterly   knowledge  is  squan- 
dered quietly  on  subsidiary  characters 
and   episodes.    The  French  admiral 
who  comes  into  Lord  Jim  for  half  an 
hour  and  passes  out  again  is  realized  in 
every  gesture  so  exactly  that  he  exists 
for  us  complete.   Observation  in  Mr. 
Conrad  is  imited  with  an  almost  im- 
maculate perception  of  the  essential, 
an  imexampled  finesse  in  picking  out 
just  the  word,  the  aspect,  the  gesture, 
that  expresses  the  man  or  the  situation. 
He  selects  a  gesture  as  a  connoisseur 
might  select  a  precious  -stone,  and  ii^ 
their  setting  his  gestures  have  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  precious  stones.    Im- 
agination of  the  highest  kind  alone, 
and  not  mere  observation,  could  give 
this  imerring  felicity  in  characteriza^ 
tion:  Mr.  Conrad  knows  —  he  has  not 
to  guess  —  in  what  way  his  characters 
will*  act. 

The  rationalist  who  peeps  out  of  Mr. 
Conrad  the  psychologist,  reveab  him- 
self completely  in  Mr.  Conrad  the 
moralist.  In  his  ethics  it  is  reason  that 
is  moral,  and  the  irrational  that  is  im- 
moral. The  moral  conflict  is,  therefore, 
the  conflict  between  man  in  so  far  as 
he  is  a  rational  creature,  and  nature  as 
a  thing,  a  moral,  and  imknown.  Nature 
against  the  conscious,  the  discovered, 
the  ordered  —  that  is  to  Mr.  Conrad 
the  real  antinomy  of  existence.  He 
gives  the  highest  value,  therefore,  to 
the  known,  to  the  little  in  the  ocean  of 
the  irrational  which  man  has  been  able 
to  wrest  away  and  precariously  to 
maintain.  This  alone  is  certainly  good. 

The  symbol  of  the  inunoral  is  al- 
ways nature  in  one  of  her  moods  — 
sometimes  the  sea,  sometimes  the  im- 
pulses in  man's  breast.  The  known, 
the  painfully  conquered,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  simple,  so  simple  as  to  be 
conunonplace;  it  consists  to  Mr.  Con- 
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rad  in  the  necessity  for  three  qualities, 
vigilance,  courage,  and  fidelity.  These 
are  man's  highest  qualities,  and  they 
are  also  his  essential  ones,  for  without 
them.he  would  cease  to  be  man.  There 
is  but  a  plank,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  tim- 
bers of  a  ship,  between  mankind  and 
the  anarchy  of  nature.  It  is  the  con- 
ception of  a  sincere  skeptic  and  a  sea- 
man. Mr.  Conrad's  heroes  are  at  once  '^ 
fortifying  and  discouraging;  they  fight, 
but  they  fight  with  their  back 'to  the, 
wall.  They  have  not  the  right  to  de- 
spair, however;  for  if  they  cannot  win, 
they  may  not  be  defeated!  Their  en- 
deavor, of  course,  is  not  to  advance 
and  to  conquer  —  that  would  appear 
to  Mr.  Conrad  the  most  extreme 
romanticism  —  but  to  maintain  one  or 
two  things  without  which  they  would 
perish.  And  these  are  a  few  truisms. 
Man  voyages  over  the  devouring  waste 
of  existence  on  nothing  more  stable 
than  a  few  concepts,  aTfew  platitudes. 

This  conception,  so  simple  in  ap- 
pearance, is,  in  fact,  extremely  subtle. 
Only  a  profound  mind  could  have 
given  such  fundamental  meaning  to 
platitude.  It  is  the  conception  of  a 
skeptic  who  is  sure  of  one  or  two  things ; 
who  accepts  the  minimum,  who  accepts 
platitude,  indisputable  platitude,  be- 
cause he  is  sure  of  nothing  else.  He  has 
found  two  or  three  planks  to  put  be- 
tween him  and  the  incommensurable, 
and  that  suflices  him.  And  thus  while 
he  denies  himself  hope,  as  austerely  he  ' 
denies  himself  despair. 

His  hopelessness  is  not  like  Mr. 
Hardy's,  a  hopelessness  without  bound ; 
it  is  a  sane  hopelessness,  a  hopelessness 
full  of  courage.  And  his  very  skepti- 
cism must  be  the  source  of  infinite  in- 
tellectual enjoyment  to  him  —  how 
many  interesting  questions  it  must  raise ! 
Yes,  skepticism  like  Mr.  Conrad's 
makes  one  interested  in  life:  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  source  of  his  own  interest  in  it. 

The  New  Statesman 


THE  'RIGHT  OF  REVOLUTION' 

Our  Socialists,  unwilling  to  explain 
to  their  constituents  the  true  causes  of 
their  electoral  defeat,  are  trying  to  / 
cover  their  defeat  by  defending  the 
right  of  revolution.  It  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  the  extremists,  balked 
of  their  attempt  to'  overthrow  the 
state  by  a  seizure  of  the  legal  power, 
should  insist  that,  in  spite  of  their  de- 
feat at  the  polls,  a  'right  of  violence' 
exists,  which  will  some  day  bring  about 
their  revenge. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  be- 
lieving that  the  revolutionists  have  re- 
nounced the  methods  by  which  they 
roused  against  them  all  upholders  of 
order.  Quite  on  the  contrary,  they 
persist  in  their  fault;  for  a  plain 
avowal  of  disaster  would  compromise 
their  influence  with  those  masses 
which  they  hope  to  lead  into  the  mo- 
rass of  mad  adventure. 

Before  the  elections,  the  French 
Socialists  spoke  but  rarely,  and  with  a 
certain  reserve  concerning  this  right  of 
revolution.  They  lived  in  the  illusion 
that  the  'organized  proletariaf*  had 
arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  power  that 
its  simple  gesture  at  the  polls  would 
reveal  its  preponderance,  and  permit 
it  to  prepare  the  foundations  of  that 
dictatorship  of  the  manual  laborers 
which  is  the  final  aim  of  all  true  Marx- 
ian SociaUsm.  They  know  well  enough 
that  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
not  with  them,  and  that  all  hope  of  a 
revolution  in  the  laws  is  forbidden 
them;  and  this  fact  thrusts  them  upon 
the  immemorial  principle  of  militant 
minorities  —  a  'right  of  revolution.' 
They  maintain  this  to  be  a  historic 
right,  and  declare  that  all  the  leaders 
of  the  French  proletariat  and  the 
foreign  proletariat  —  Blanqui  Vail- 
lant,  Marx,  Lenin  —  have  never  failed  , 
to  assert  the  right  to  have  recourse  to 
violence. 
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That  violence  in  all  its  forms,  the 
most  brutal  as  well  as  the  most  per- 
fidious, lay  at  the  root  of  the  prole- 
tariat creed,  we  have  never  doubted; 
but  when  they  attempt  to  show  that 
recourse  to  violence  constitutes  a  'his- 
toric right,'  'that  all  classes  have  in 
the  past  engineered  a  revolution  in 
order  to  seize  pow^r,'  then  we  believe 
that  the  inciters  of  the  proletariat  are 
falsifying  all  the  lessons  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  history. 

The  right  of  revolution  can  exist 
only  in  so  far  as  a  national  majority  is 
oppressed,  is  the  victim  of  a  tyranny, 
or  of  a  dictatorship  whose  powers  are 
self-constituted.  The  right  of  revolu- 
tion, thus  understood,  triumphed  def- 
initely on  the  day  when  the  fathers  of 
the  French  Revolution  caused  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law 
to  be  maintained,  and  founded  the  first 
great  democracy  based  upon  the  rights 
of  man.  From  that  time  forth  the 
right  of  revolution  dissappeared,  abol- 
ished by  its  very  conquests;  for  by  the 
creation  of  a  regime  of  liberty  and 
political  justice,  a  regime  in  which 
every  citizen  possesses  the  same  legal 
means  of  making  known  his  will,  every 
violent  act  against  the  regularly  estab- 
lished order  is  condemned  in  thought 
and  deed. 

Looking  forward  to  the  violent  over- 
throw of  an  order  legally  and  peace- 
ably established  according  to  the  will 
of  the  majority,  the  recourse  of  a  mili- 


tant minority  to  the  pretended  right 
of  revolution,  is  a  criminal  act  —  a 
crime  against  democracy.  It  is  the 
very  negation  of  democracy,  the  over- 
throw of  everyone  of  those  principles 
of  liberty  and  equality  without  which 
no  democratic  civilization  can  exist. 
It  suffices  to  make  it  ^ear  that  those 
who  ^  invoke  the  right  of  revolution 
(there  are  some  who  speak  of  the  ^duty 
of  revolution ')  wish  to  impose  upon  a 
majority  the  crushing  domination  of  a 
minority;  they  wish  to  create  special 
social  and  political  privileges  for  a 
small  group  of  citizens  at  the  expense 
of  the  others. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  the  peril 
which  any  recognition  of  this  right  en- 
tails. It  is  in  the  name  of  the  right  of 
revolution  that  a  JBolshevist  minority 
oppresses  the  great  Russian  nation;  it 
is  in  the  name  of  this  'right'  that  a 
minority  of  extremists,  disavowed  by 
the  moderates  of  their  own  party,  aim 
to  plunge  France  into  the  abyss  of 
horror  and  madness. 

French  democracy,  now  in  its  full 
political  maturity,  aware  of  its  duties 
to  itself  and  to  others,  solicitous  of 
preserving  its  freedom  of  expression, 
recognizes  no  right  of  revolution.  It  is 
siire  enough  of  its  moral  forces  to  fear 
no  criminal  enterprise,  whatever  its 
source,  directed  against  its  greatness  and 
its  very  existence,  which  are  one  with 
the  greatness  and  existence  of  France. 

Le  TemiMi 
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The  ceremony  was  over.  Most  of 
the  people  who  had  come  to  the  grave 
had  been  driven  home  by  the  fine  rain; 
those  who  were  left  were  moving  away 
in  twos  and  threes.  A  couple  of  men 
with  spades  were  waiting  for  the  last 
to  go. 

A  man  was  obstinate.  A  woman 
with  black  hair  and  a  square  face 
looked  at  him  as  though  she  hoped  he 
would  follow  the  rest.  He  did  not,  so 
she  went  close  to  the  grave,  drew  some 
forget-me-nots  from  under  her  cloak 
where  they  had  got  sadly  crushed, 
dropped  them  carefully  on  the  coffin 
and  walked  away. 

The  man  looked  down  .into  the 
grave,  waved  his  hand  as  though  bid- 
ding farewell  to  a  friend,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  woman  down  the  broad,  de- 
serted, muddy  path. 

He  soon  caught  her  up  and  was  pass- 
ing her  when,  on  impulse,  he  spoke. 

'Did  you  know  him  —  well?'  he 
asked,  in  that  tone  of  fellowship  that 
funerals  give. 

'Very  well,*  she  said.    *I  am  his 
mother.' 
.    'Not  really?' 

•Yes,  really.  Why  not?' 

'You  look  far  too  young  to  be  his 
mother,'  he  said. 

Then  he  began  to  try  to  form  some, 
estimate  of  the  woman's  age.  He  was 
not  good  at  guessing  women's  ages; 
those  who  were  out  to  deceive  found 
him  easy  game. 

*I  was  very  young  when  he  was 
bom,'  she  said  by  way  of  explanation. 
'Are  you  Mr.  Martin?' 

'Yes.' 
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'I  thought  so.  I  have  often  heard  of 
you.' 

Martin  was  half  regretting  the  im- 
pulse that  had  made  him  speak  to  this 
woman.  He  suddenly  found  himself 
confronted  with  the  obligations  that 
must  accompany  the  formation  of  a 
new  friendship;  not  that  he  was  con- 
templating the  formation  of  a  new 
friendship,  but  friendships  and  the  for- 
mation of  them  are  not  things  that  one 
does  contemplate  —  they  come  upon 
one  as  suddenly  as  a  breeze  on  a  hot 
summer's  day;  they  are  there  before 
one  is  warned  of  their  coming. 

'It  is  a  wonderful  moment,  this,'  the 
woman  said.  'The  utter  collapse, 
the  hopelessness  of  it,  the  dreadful 
dreariness  of  the  future;  and  yet 
the  grass  will  not  be  green  on  there 
before ' 

Tears  stopped  her.  She  was  search- 
ing in  her  muff  for  a  handkerchief,  and 
Martin  was  hoping  that  she  would  find 
one,  for  he  remembered  that  he  had 
not  brought  a  clean  one  when  he  had 
left  home. 

'Yes,'  he  said,  'it  is  a  curious  thing, 
death.  It  certainly  teaches  us  how 
easy  it  is  to  do  without  people.' 

When  they  reached  the  gate  of  the 
cemetery,  the  woman  looked  about 
her;  one  would  have  said  that  she  was 
in  a  part  of  London  that  she  did  not 
know.  Martin  contemplated  her  for  a 
moment;  it  was  impossible  to  think  of 
her  as  Geoffrey's  mother.  Soon  he 
drew  her  eyes  to  his,  and  he  noticed 
that  they  were  black;  he  thought  he 
had  never  seen  such  eyes  before. 

'Will  you  come  home  with  me,'  he 
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said,  *and  have  some  tea?   We  might 
talk  about  him.' 

'Shan't  I  be  a  bother  to  you?'  she 
asked. 

For  answer  he  took  her  arm  in  his 
rather  big  hand.  'Come,'  he  said. 
*This  'bus  will  take  us.  Let  us  try  to 
get  inside,  out  of  the  rain.' 

Martin  was  living  in  a  tiny  flat  in 
Hammersmith  where  he  did  for  him- 
self. A  charwoman,  one  Mrs.  Cart- 
wright,  came  in  every  day  and  did 
what  cleaning  she  could,  or  would.  It 
was  there  that  he  took  Geoffrey's 
mother.  He  busied  himself  with  the 
fire,  put  a  kettle  on  the  gas  ring,  pulled 
down  the  blinds,  for  the  November 
day  was  drawing  in;  and  then  he  lit  an 
oil  lamp  with  more  care  than  the 
woman  had  expected  from  him.  It  is 
one  of  the  little  conceits  of  women  that 
a  man  is  perfectly  helpless  where  the 
management  of  a  house  is  concerned. 
The  woman  watched  him  for  a  short 
time,  but  she  was  soon  doing  the  little 
things  that  had  to  be  done  —  doing 
them,  as  she  explained  to  him,  'in  the 
proper  way.' 

Tea  was  well  advanced  before 
Geoffrey  was  mentioned.  Martin  was 
giving  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of 
being  looked  after.  •  The  pride  of 
possession,  when  his  guest  noticed 
things  in  his  room,  was  strong  in  him, 
but  it  was  being  beaten  down  by  the 
woman  in  her;  slowly  but  surely  the 
power  of  that  force  was  permeating 
the  little  room.  Already  he  was  begin- 
ning to  think  how  charming  it  would 
be  if  she,  or  what  she  stood  for,  could 
always  be  there  to  give  him  his  tea. 
He  was  so  thoroughly  unaccustomed 
to  anything  like  her.  The  rustle  of  a 
dress  like  her  dress  was  never  heard  in 
that  room;  the  subtle  scent  of  the  per- 
fume she  used  never  came  there;  Mrs. 
Cartwright's  voice  was  not  like  her 
voice.  He  was  just  wondering  whether 
mw  w^re  happy  who  married  women 


older  than  themselves.  How  much  old- 
er a  woman  could  be,  and  how  much 
older  this  particular  woman  was,  when 
she  got  up  and  went  over  to  a  table  in 
the  comer  of  the  room  on  which  a 
picture  of  Geoffrey  stood. 

*I  suppose  you  know  what  it  was 
that  took  him  from  me?*  she  said,  as 
she  contemplated  the  likeness. 

*As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do.' 

*Tell  me,*  she  said,  coming  back  to 
her  chair. 

'Are  you  sure  you  want  to  know?' 

'Quite  sure.' 

'It  was  a  woman.' 

'Of  course.' 

'How  quickly  you  say  that.' 

'It  was  a  woman  that  took  my  hus- 
band from  me  just  after  Geoffrey  was 
born.' 

'I  did  n't  know  that.' 

'I  hope  you  will  never  know  the 
power  of  women ;  it  is  terrible;  one  can- 
not fight  against  it.' 

'And  were  they  happy — those  two?' 

'They  were  drowned,  both  of  them, 
not  three  months  later —  bathing.' 

There  was  a  short  silence,  then  the 
woman  spoke  again. 

'Now  tell  me  about  this  other;  you 
see  I  am  quite  hardened.' 

'Very  well,*  Martin  said.  'I  will  tell 
you  what  I  know  and  you  see  if  you  can 
make  anything  of  it.' 

He  took  a  diary  from  his  writing 
table,  consulted  one  or  two  of  its  pages, 
and  then  started  his  story. 

'Not  very  long  ago,  as  you  must 
know  quite  well,  Geoffrey  took  a 
studio,  a  big  one,  furnished  it,  and 
began  to  work  there.  I  was  not 
alone  among  his  friends  in  thinking 
that  he  was  launching  out  a  little 
prematurely.  We  thought  that  he 
might  have  waited  until  his  work 
showed  a  little  more  promise  —  you 
understand?' 

'Perfectly.  I  told  him  the  same 
thing  myself,  but  he  would  have  his 
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own  way.  You  know  how  obstinate  he 
could  be.' 

'Well,  he  took  the  studio,  set  to 
work,  and,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  soon 
made  us  all  feel  very  small.' 

*  With  that  picture  in  the  Academy? ' 
•Yes.' 

*Then  that  was  really  his  own  work?' 
•Did  you  doubt  it?' 

*  Yes,  I  did.  You  see  it  w  as  very  soon 
after  he  took  that  studio  that  he  de- 
serted nie.  When  I  say  "deserted" — 
no  one  expects  a  man  to  be  tied  to  his 
mother  forever,  but  after  what  we  had 
been  to  one  another  I  did  expect  a 
reason,  some  sort  of  explanation.  I  got 
none.  Instead  I  got  what  was  almost 
rudeness.  I  could  never  tell  you  how 
hard  that  was  to  bear  —  from  him. 
When  I  saw  that  picture  in  the  Acad- 
emy, the  conclusion  I  came  to,  knowing 
what  his  early  efforts  had  been,  was 
that  he  had  not  really  done  the  thing 
at  all,  but  that,  in  some  way,  he  had 
been  able  to  put  his  name  to  it  in  satis- 
faction of  that  overpowering  ambition 
of  his,  and  having  done  so,  that  he  had 
given  way  to  remorse.' 

Martin  smiled  gently. 

'Oh,  dear,  no!  It  was  nothing  like 
that.  You  smoke?  Those  cigarettes 
near  you  are  good.'  He  took  up  the 
diary  again.  'Now  let  me  go  back  to 
those  very  happy  days,  the  early  days 
in  the  studio. 

*As  you  can  well  imagine,  I  used  to 
go  there  quite  a  lot.  We  often  had  the 
jolliest  little  parties;  all  sorts  of  inter- 
esting people,  people  who  did  things, 
people  who  thought  things;  people,  you 
understand,  who  really  lived  their  lives. 
Geoffrey  was  the  life  and  soul  of  these 
little  gatherinf;s,  but  he  never  let  them 
interfere  with  his  work.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  going  to  be  a  great 
painter,  and  he  never  lost  sight  of  his 
goal. 

'Suddenly  the  change  came;  not 
gradually,  as  one  would  have  expected, 


but  quite  —  quite  suddenly.  The  door 
of  the  studio  closed ;  Geoffrey  became 
almost  inaccessible  to  his  friends:  his 
manner  so  objectionable  that,  one  by 
one,  they  dropped  away  from  him;  the 
parties  in  the  studio  mere  dreams;  all 
the  happiness  seemingly  gone  from  his 
life. 

'One  does  not  give  up  a  friendship 
like  ours  without  a  struggle,  so  I  kept 
on  looking  in  at  the  studio  periodically 
—  not  so  frequently  as  had  been  my  > 
custom,  but  enough  to  tide  over  any 
little  estrangement  that  had  come  be- 
tween us,  and  make  it  easy  for  us  to 
run  on  again  in  the  same  old  groove 
when  the  trouble  had  been  removed. 
Of  course,  I  was  considerably  hurt  that 
he  so  completely  shut  me  out  of  his 
confidence;  I  rather  prided  myself  that 
my  greater  experience  of  the  world 
would  have  been  of  assistance  to  him, 
no  matter  what  his  trouble;  but  he 
would  have  none  of  it;  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  approach  him. 

'There  was  one  thing  I  had  to  no- 
tice, and  that  was  the  number  of 
studies  Geoffrey  was  making  of  the 
same  model.  Beautiful  red  hair  she 
had,  big  violet  eyes,  and  a  full  red 
mouth.  I  am  not  describing  her,  I  am 
only  giving  you  the  salient  points. 
The  studies  of  this  woman  were  re- 
markable; they  showed  what  enor- 
mous strides  Geoffrey  was  making 
with  his  art.  They  were  not  just  like- 
nesses, they  were  far  more  than  that: 
one  seemed  to  learn  from  them  more 
about  the  personality  of  the  sitter  than 
about  her  physical  appearance;  in  fact, 
what  she  actually  looked  like  was  sug- 
gested rather  than  shown;  what  was 
so  clearly  shown  was  the  working  of 
the  mind  —  the  things  she  thought 
about  and  what  it  was  she  thought 
about  them. 

'One  day  I  annoyed  him  tremen- 
dously: I  interrupted  him  at  work  on 
one  of  these  studies.   The  model  was 
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not  in  the  studio  when  I  went  in,  so  I 
made  sure  that  she  must  be  in  the  back 
room;  I  could  imagine  her  running 
away  at  the  sound  of  my  approach. 
My  curiosity  was  so  thoroughly  aroused 
that  I  was  on  the  point  of  trying  to 
beat  down  his  reserve,  when,  to  my 
surprise,  he  took  me  into  the  back 
room,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  show 
me  something.  I  was  so  prepared  to 
see  the  woman  there  that  when  I  found 
the  room  empty  I  experienced  a  dis- 
tinct sensation  of  shock. 

'You  will  say  that  one  could  easily 
make  a  study  from  a  model  and  copy 
it  again  and  again  afterwards;  or  even 
that  one  could  paint  an  original  out  of 
one's  head  and  make  a  number  of 
copies  of  that.  All  this  I  grant  you,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  something  I  can- 
not now  describe  gave  me  the  sense  of 
the  presence  of  someone,  or  rather  the 
effect  left  by  the  presence  of  someone 
that  has  not  quite  worn  off.  Do  you 
follow  me?' 

'Yes,  I  think  I  do.' 

*I  was  extremely  anxious  to  know 
more  about  this  strange  sitter,  but  such 
a  cloud  had  come  between  Geoffrey 
and  myself  that  I  knew  it  would  be 
quite  futile  to  question  him  about  her, 
and  so  I  set  to  work  to  see  if  I  could 
find  any  room  or  passage  into  which 
anyone  could  slip  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. Unfortunately,  he  caught  the 
meaning  of  what  I  was  doing,  and  flew 
into  such  a  passion  that  I  left  the 
studio  and  never  entered  it  again  until 
I  heard  of  his  illness. 

*0f  course  I  hurried  off  at  my  first 
opportunity  to  see  him.  He  was  in  bed 
in  the  little  back  room  I  knew  so  well. 
I  was  shocked  at  his  appearance.  I 
wanted  so  to  help  him  if  only  he  would 
let  me;  but  the  moment  I  mentioned 
the  subject  of  relatives  or  friends,  he 
shut  me  up,  positively  as  though  I  had 
been  a  book  that  bored  him.  I  then 
told  him  that  he  should  go  into  a 
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NursingHome,  and  that,  oddly  enough, 
brought  him  round  to  me.  Quite  sud- 
denly he  treated  me  as  though  there 
had  never  been  any  sort  of  trouble  be- 
tween us,  called  me  by  a  name  he  had 
not  used  for  months,  and  then  ap- 
pealed to  me  to  see  to  it  that  he  was 
left  in  peace  where  he  was.  The  more 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  no  one  could 
give  him  the  care  and  attention  he 
needed  where  he  was,  the  more  he 
begged  me  to  see  that  he  was  not 
moved :  he  wanted  neither  care  nor  at- 
tention, he  wanted  before  all  else  to  be 
left  in  his  own  room.  "I  must  stay 
here,"  he  said.  "I  must.  I  know  you 
will  never  understand,  but  I  will  tell 
you  why."  And  then  he  let  me  into  the 
secret  of  his  trouble. 

'He  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  the 
studio  for  some  time,  working  too  hard 
to  notice  anything  odd  about  the  place, 
when  gradually  the  thing  came  upon 
him.  He  had  never  lived  alone  before, 
so  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
feel  the  being  with  his  own  self  at 
nights  when  everything  was  still.  Be- 
sides, he  would  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  personalities  of  the  people 
who  had  previously  occupied  the 
rooms,  and  so  it  would  be  quite  easy 
for  him  to  get  their  several  influences 
mixed  with  one  another.  Taking  all 
this  into  consideration  one  can  very 
well  understand  the  lad  being  on  the 
lookout  for  anything,  shall  we  say,  out 
of  the  common. 

'It  seems  to  have  been  some  time 
coming:  I  think  he  said  he  had  been  in 
the  studio  about  three  months  before 
he  began  to  think  he  felt  the  presence 
of  someone  about  him.  As  time  went 
by,  the  impression  grew,  till  what  he 
had  at  first  thought  was  turned  into 
certainty;  for  one  day  when  he  was 
busy  painting,  he  suddenly  had  a  strong 
sensation  of  someone  looking  over  his 
shoulder.  He  turned  round  quickly 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  a  woman. 
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He  was  just  going  to  speak  to  her  when 
he  noticed  that  he  could  see  the  ob- 
jects in  his  room  through  her.  Again 
he  began  to  speak  to  her  and  she  was 
gone. 

*0f  course  he  was  thoroughly  fright- 
ened but  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
sit  down  and  reason  the  thing  out. 
He  had  just  been  seeing  a  great  many 
models,  concentrating  his  attention  on 
them,  consequently  his  brain  had  sud- 
denly thrown  one  before  him  in  this 
curious  manner. 

'Having  explained  the  incident  away 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  dismissed  it 
from  his  mind  and  set  to  work  again; 
but  when  he  went  into  his  back  room 
for  the  tea  that  he  prepared  for  him- 
self, the  same  woman  was  sitting  in  his 
chair  reading  a  book  which  was  lying 
open  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  chair. 
She  looked  up  at  him  when  he  came  in, 
looked  him  full  in  the  face  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  went  on  with  her  reading. 

'It  seemed  to  him  that  the  part  of 
her  that  he  looked  at  directly  was 
opaque,  just  as  though  he  were  looking 
at  a  real  person;  but  he  was  none  the 
less  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  rest 
of  her  was  phantom.  If  he  changed  his 
gaze,  the  part  of  her  it  rested  on  imme- 
diately took  life  and  breadth  and 
depth.  Her  eyes,  for  example,  were 
human  eyes  for  just  so  long  as  he 
looked  directly  at  them;  the  moment 
he  shifted  the  line  of  his  vision,  he 
ceased  to  be  sure  of  them,  ceased  to  be 
sure  if  they  were  there  at  all. 

'He  set  about  preparing  his  tea, 
taking  care  not  to  notice  the  girl  more 
than  he  could  help.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  look  at  her  from  time  to  time; 
whenever  he  did,  he  foimd  her  busy 
with  her  reading.  He  described  it  as 
extraordinarily  unpleasant  at  first,  for, 
of  course,  he  was  continually  thinking 
of  her,  and  he  could  not  rid  himself  of 
the  idea  that  she  knew  what  it  was  he 
was  thinking.  When  his  tea  was  ready 
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he  made  up  his  mind  to  speak  to  her; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  formed  the  idea 
of  speech  in  his  mind  than  she  vanished . 
'That  night  was  a  bad  one  for  him. 
In  some  ways  it  was  better  to  have  the 
girl  there;  out  of  sight  he  did  not  know 
where  she  might  be,  though  he  felt 
certain  that  she  must  be  somewhere 
in  the  flat.  He  tried  hard  to  train  him- 
self to  know  whether  she  was  in  the 
room  or  not;  but  he  only  succeeded  in 
sending  cold  shivers  down  his  back  by 
drawing  mental  pictures  for  himself 
of  spirits  and  what  they  might  be  or 
do.  He  found  that  his  nervous  system 
was  strung  to  answer  very  readily  to 
any  such  suggestion;  consequently,  to 
encourage  the  practice  was  only  to  de- 
feat the  end  he  had  in  view.  He  longed 
for  her  reappearance  so  that  he  might 
see  if  he  were  sensible  of  her  presence 
before  it  was  actually  made  manifest 
to  him.  He  seems  to  have  hoped  that 
some  such  silent  imderstanding  had 
been  established  between  them;  but 
in  this  he  was  disappointed,  for  he  was 
walking  into  his  studio  one  morning, 
thinking  of  anything  but  spirits,  when 
he  saw  her  standing  by  the  easel,  ap- 
parently examining  his  work  of  the 
previous  day. 

'He  tried  his  hardest  to  take  no  no- 
tice of  her  lest  his  speaking  to  her  drive 
her  away  again.  When  everything 
was  ready  and  he  went  toward  the 
easel,  she  made  way  for  him,  and  then 
stood  by  his  side  while  he  worked. 
Now  and  then  he  turned  and  looked 
at  her,  and  when  he  did  so  she  met  his 
eyes  with  hers.  Once  she  smiled  at 
him,  and  he  smiled  back  at  her,  and 
then  he  tried  to  see  something  unreal 
in  her  eyes,  but  he  could  not,  though 
he  knew  that  the  rest  of  her  was  imreal. 
And  all  the  time  he  sort  of  felt  that  she 
knew  what  he  was  thinking  about  her, 
and  he  b^gan  to  get  an  impression  that 
she  wanted  to  tell  him  about  herself. 
Qnc^  when  sheh^ld  bis  eyes  with  tore 
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for  quite  a  considerable  time  he 
thought  he  read  her  meaning  there, 
and  then  he  said  the  one  word: 
"What?**  And  inunediately  she  was 
gone. 

'After  luncheon,  when  he  went  to 
look  at  his  morning's  work,  he  was 
amazed  to  see  what  he  had  done. 

'A  comparison  of  our  diaries  showed 
that  I  met  him  at  dinner  that  night, 
knowing  nothing,  of  course,  of  what 
had  happened  in  the  morning.  I  could 
not  help  being  a  little  out  of  patience 
with  him.  Most  of  his  friends  were  be- 
ginning to  make  open  fun  of  him,  but  I 
was  very  loath  to  join  them,  feeling 
sure  that  there  must  be  some  good 
reason  for  his  ridiculous  behavior.  I 
was  anxious  to  stand  by  him  in  his 
trouble,  but  he  seemed  to  be  unaware 
of  any  trouble;  it  was  as  though  I  was 
offering  medicine  to  a  man  who  did  not 
know  he  was  sick.  Of  course,  he  was 
wondering  all  the  evening  whether  the 
woman  had  certain  fixed  hours  for 
visiting  his  studio;  whether  one  of 
them  might  be  some  time  during  din- 
ner; and  if  so  what  she  would  think  at 
not  finding  him  at  home.  And  then  a 
horrid  idea  occurred  to'  him  that  she 
might  come  and  look  for  him  and  per- 
haps make  a  scene;  and  then  another 
and  worse  idea,  that  she  might  feel 
neglected  and  not  come  again. 

'It  was. not  long  before  he  began 
making  studies  of  her,  those  wonderful 
studies  I  spoke  of.  She,  of  course,  was 
the  model  I  was  so  anxious  to  see. 

*He  fell  to  "wondering  where  the  girl 
went  to  when  she  was  away  from  him, 
and  then  it  was  that  he  began  to  feel 
jealousy.  When  one  of  her  absences 
was  more  than  usually  prolonged,  life 
became  unbearable.  He  set  to  work  to 
try  to  devise  some  means  of  summon- 
ing her  at  will,  and  gradually  he  began 
to  spend  whole  nights  in  the  endeavor 
to  communicate  with  her  through 
space. 


'As  long  as  she  was  with  him  he  was 
content,  she  brought  a  sense  of  peace 
and  rest  with  her;  but  the  moment  she  . 
left  him,  he  stopped,  almost  as  a  clock 
stops.  It  was  recdly  under  her  guidance 
that  he  worked  at  his  big  picture. 

'By  degrees  he  came  to  be  able  to 
commimicate  with  her;  and  it  was  with 
that  knowledge  that  their  lives,  as  he 
put  it,  really  began..  It  came  about  in 
this  way:  being  so  much  with  her  he 
soon  got  to  understand  the  smallest 
change  in  her  face;  from  paying  so 
much  attention  to  these  changes,  he 
gradually  began  guessing  at  what  she 
was  thinking  about,  until  at  last  he 
realized  that  he  knew  her  thoughts  as 
she  thought  them,  and  that  she  knew 
his. 

'This  fact  was  finally  brought  home 
to  him  one  day  when,  on  returning 
from  luncheon  tired  and  looking  for- 
ward to  a  snooze  in  his  chair,  he  found 
the  girl  sitting  there  reading.  He 
thought  to  himself:  "What  a  nuisance 
the  woman  is."  And  inunediately  she 
knew,  and  she  thought  a  dreadfully 
unkind  thing  about  him,  and  imme- 
diately he  knew;  and  then  they  had  a 
terrible  quarrel  —  a  thought  quarrel, 
you  understand  —  where  each  one 
knew  what  the  other  thought. 

'The  quarrel,  however,  seems  to 
have  cleared  the  air  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  to  have  been  the  prelude  of 
their  being  able  to  conununicate  freely 
with  one  another.  I  wish  you  could 
have  heard  his  description  of  their 
next  meeting,  and  of  how  they  "kissed 
and  made  friends":  it  was  really  too 
delicious  for  words,  only  spoiled  by 
the  memory  of  it  being  so  terrible  to 
him. 

'The  end  came  curiously;  I  have 
tried  to  find  some  reason  or  explana- 
tion, but  I  cannot.  Of  course  you  saw 
his  picture  in  the  Academy,  and  you 
remember  how  it  was  talked  about  and 
Geoffrey  pointed   to  as  the  coming 
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man.  I  shall  never  forget  his  anxiety 
on  the  day  of  the  private  view;  he 
wanted  to  see  his  picture;  "he  wanted 
to  hear  what  people  said  about  it;  in 
short,  he  wanted  to  ^njoy  his  fame. 
He  stayed  at  the  Academy  far  longer 
than  he  had  intended;  when  he  got 
home  the  girl  ivas  not  there  —  in  fact 
she  did  not  come  that  day;  she  did  not 
come  the  next  day,  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  his  trouble,  for  she  never 
came  back  again  at  all.' 

There  was  a  long  silence  before  the 
woman  spoke. 

'The  sketches  —  what  were  they 
like?  Just  heads?' 

'Oh,  no!  Every  kind.  Heads  and 
full  lengths;  standing,  sitting,  and 
lying.' 

'Where  are  they  now?' 

' I  have  a  few  here;  would  you  like  to 
see  them?' 

'I  would,  very  much.' 

Land  and  Water 


'Do  you  mind  coming  to  my  little 
kitchen?' 

The  woman  bent  over  the  pictures 
in  a  way  that  made  Martin  think  that 
she  was  examining  them  critically;  but 
he  soon  saw  that  she  was  hoping  to 
hide  her  tears.  He  crept  back  to  the 
sitting  room,  leaving  her  alone  with 
her  grief.  It  was  some  time  before  she 
joined  him,  when  she  did  she  had  re- 
covered her  composure. 

'I  must  be  going,'  she  said,  looking 
for  her  gloves. 

'What  do  you  make  of  it?'  Martin 
asked  her.  '  Do  you  understand  at  all  ? ' 

'Perfectly,'  she  said.  'But  you 
would  think  me  a  very  silly  woman  if  I 
told  you  why  I  do.' 

'Try  me,'  he  said.   'I  may  not.' 

'You  remember  I  told  you  that  soon 
after  Geoffrey  was  born  my  husband 
left  me;  well,  those  are  pictures  of  the 
woman  who  took  him  from  me.' 
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James  Watt,  the  centenary  of 
whose  death  was  recently  celebrated, 
would  have  been  better  advised  to  have 
celebrated  a  centenary  fifty  years  ago. 
It  so  happens  that  just  fifty  years  ago 
(in  1869)  fell  the  centenary  of  the 
patent  he  drew  out  for  his  first  steam 
engine.  We  do  not  know  if  the  ad- 
mirable Victorians  celebrated  that 
occasion;  but  if  not,  they  missed  the 
kind  of  opportunity  they  loved.  We 
can  imagine  with  what  rotundity  of 
voice  and  period  and  form  the  Mayor 
of  Greenock,  where  Watt  was  born, 
and  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  where 
he  lived  for  forty-five  years,  and  the 
mayors  of  all  the  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 


cashire and  Black  Country  towns, 
which  he  created,  would  then  have 
rolled  his  praises  to  the  smoky  skies. 
With  what  benefits  he  had  enriched 
mankind!  W^hat  glory  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  his  country,  making  her 
the  envy  of  less  happy  lands!  What 
leaping  and  bounding  prosperity! 
With  what  skill  had  he  secured  man's 
triumph  over  nature,  and,  by  God's 
blessing,  harnessed  boiling  water  to 
the  accomplishment  of  our  desires! 
Was  it  not  to  James  Watt  (next  to  the 
Bible)  that  England  owed  her  suprem- 
acy on  sea  and  land?  Was  it  not 
through  James  Watt  that  Britannia 
became  the  author  of  peace,  the  lover 
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of  concord,  and  the  originator  of  In- 
ternational Exhibitions?  Was  it  not 
James  Watt  who  caused  cotton  and 
decency  to  follow  the  missionary  to 
Afric's  sunny  fountains  and  India's 
coral  strand? 

In  such  terms,  fifty  years  ago, 
parliamentary  and  municipal  orators 
would  have  hynmed  his  praises;  and 
we  seem  to  hear  the  loud  applause 
which  greeted  perorations  concluding 
with  the  epitaph  composed  by  Lord 
Brougham  for  Watt's  statue  in  the 
Abbey: 

Directing  the  force  of  an  original  genius, 
Early  exercised  in  philosophical  research, 
To  the  improvement  of  The  Steam  Engine, 
He  enlarged  the  resources  of  his  country, 
Increased  the  power  of  man,  And  rose  to  an 
eminent  place  Among  the  more  illustrious 
followers  of  Science  And  the  real  benefac- 
tors of  the  world. 

Which  epitaph  fairly  illustrates  the 
kind  of  thing  that  the  Victorians  were 
supposed  to  relish. 

It  was  a  great  century,  the  nine- 
teenth, and  we  do  not  wish  to  mock. 
But  the  thought  of  it  recalls  Fred- 
eric Harrison's  observation  (as  lately 
quoted  by  Gilbert  Murray)  when  he 
compared  the  century  to  that  famous 
nobleman  in  one  of  Voltaire's  stories, 
whose  manifold  virtues  at  last  got 
rather  into  his  head,  till  his  spirit  was 
broken  by  the  King,  who,  instead  of 
snubbing  him,  gave  him  a  small  band 
of  musicians  to  walk  always  in  front 
of  him  singing  his  praises : 

Que  de  gr&oe,  que  da  valeur! 

Que  son  m^rite  est  extreme! 
Ah,  combien  Monseigneur 

Doit  6tre  content  de  lui-m6mel 

Happy»  happy  times!  Too  happy, 
because  they  knew  their  blessings! 
Hardly  a  ripple  disturbed  the  shining 
surface  upon  which,  with  passionate 
self-complacency,  they  contemplated 
the  reflection  of  their  own  accomplish- 


ments. Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  a 
critical  and  warning  voice  was  heard. 
When,  emulating  the  common  exalta- 
tion, Mr.  Adderley  extolled  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  as  the  best  breed  in  the 
whole  world;  when  Mr.  Roebuck 
asked  whether,  the  world  over  or  in 
past  history,  there  was  anything  to  be 
compared  with  the  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land, and  answered,  'Nothing;  I  pray 
that  our  unrivaled  happiness  may 
last!'  we  remember  how  Matthew 
Arnold  raised  the  question  of  *  Wragg,' 
who  left  the  workhouse  in  Notting- 
ham, strangled  her  young  illegitimate 
child  upon  the  Mapperly  Hills,  and 
was  in  custody.  Let  us  recall  a  few  of 
those  immortal  sentences : 

*Our  old  Anglo-Saxon  bieed,  the  best  in 
the  whole  world  I  *  —  how  much  that  is 
harsh  and  ill-iavored  there  is  in  this  best! 
Wragg!  —  By  the  Ilissus  there  was  no 
Wragg,  poor  thing!  And  *our  unrivaled 
happiness';  what  an  element  of  grimness, 
bareness,  and  hldeousne&s  mixes  with  it 
and  bluis  it;  the  workhouse,  the  dismal 
Mapperly  Hills  —  how  dismal  those  who 
have  seen  them  will  remember;  the  gloom, 
the  smoke,  the  cold,  the  strangled  illegiti- 
mate child!  *  I  ask  whether,  the  world  o^er 
or  in  past  history,  there  is  anything  like  it? ' 
It  may  be  so,  ore  is  inclined  to  answer;  but 
at  any  rate,  in  that  case,  the  world  is  very 
much  to  be  pitied.  And  the  final  touch  — 
short,  bleak,  and  inhuman.  Wragg  is  in 
custody.  The  sex  is  lost  in  the  contusion  of 
our  unrivaled  h^piness;  or  shall  I  say,  the 
superfluous  Christian  name  lopped  off  by 
the  straightforward  vigor  of  our  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  breed? 

Then  there  was  Ruskin,  pouring  out 
lamentations  with  the  voice  of  an 
angel  weeping  over  our  cities,  because 
James  Watt  and  all  his  works  had 
extirj>ated  beauty  from  our  land,  and 
throttled  the  loveliness  of  human  life 
and  work.  And  earlier  than  the  other 
few  —  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
the  centenary  of  the  Watt  steam 
engine  —  Carlyle  had  sounded  his 
deep  note  of  indignation: 
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I  will  ventuie  to  believe  [he  had  cried], 
that  in  no  time,  since  the  beginnings  of  So- 
ciety, was  the  lot  of  those  same  dumb  mil- 
lions of  toilers  so  entirely  unbearable  as  it 
i<i  even  ir  the  days  now  passing  over  us.  It 
is  not  to  die,  or  ever  to  die  of  hunger,  that 
makes  a  man  wretched;  many  men  ha/e 
died;  all  men  must  die  —  the  last  exit  of  us 
all  is  a  Fire-Chariot  of  Pain.  But  it  is  to 
live  miserable  we  know  not  why;  to  work 
sore  and  yet  gain  nothing;  to  be  heart- 
worn,  weary,  and  yet  isolated,  unrelated, 
girt  in  with  a  cold  universal  Laissezfaire,  it 
is  to  die  slowly  all  our  life  long,  imprisoned 
in  a  deaf,  dead,  Infinite  Injustice,  as  in  the 
accursed  iron  belly  of  a  Phalaris  Bull  I  — 
The  times,  if  we  will  consider  them,  are 
really  unexampled. 

It  was  not  so  that  the  beneficiaries 
of  James  Watt's  steam  engine  con- 
sidered them.  James  Watt  had  caused 
the    population     (better    known    as 
'hands')  enormously  to  increase;  pros- 
perity leaped  and  bounded;  desirable 
mansions,  even  fitted  with  bathrooms, 
crowned  the  enterprise  of  industrious 
manufacturers.    What  was  Matthew 
Arnold   but  a  mere   liUirateur^  who 
wrote  poetry  too?  And  Ruskin  but  a 
wailing  sentimentalist  with  a  taste  for 
pictures?  And  Carlyle  but  a  dyspeptic 
recluse,  ignorant  of  the  force  which 
makes   a   piston   go   up   and   down? 
Since  then  the  times  have  changed,  in- 
deed !  The  voice  of  to-day  sounds  far 
more  like  the  warnings  oC  those  critical 
or  indignant  prophets.  It  mocks  at  the 
crude  exultation  over  a  prosperity  in 
which  the  underlying  horror  has  now 
been  fully  exposed.   Criticism  and  in- 
dignation, derided   by  contemporary 
wealth  and  power,  as  they  always  are, 
have  come  into  their  own,  as  they 
sometimes  do.   Every  voice  can  echo 
them  now,  and  from  every  side  the 
echoes  rise.    But  echoes  of  the  past 
never  avail  us  much,  and  least  of  all  do 
echoed  lamentations  avail.   We  shall 
not  get  rid  of  James  Watt's  steam  en- 
gine, or  its  consequences,  and  for  us  it 
remains  to  make  the  best  of  actual  things* 


without  casting  a  longing  eye  back  upon 
those  blessed  Middle  Ages,  or  even 
upon  the  pastorals  of  Queen  Anne;  for 
both  are  dead  and  done  with. 

The   real   question   raised   by   the 
steam  engine  is  how  to  secure  a  noble 
life   for   enormous   city   populations. 
The  old  tag  of  a  sane  mind  in  a  sane 
body  was  all  very  well,  and  we  are  far 
enough  from  having  secured  even  that. 
But  as  the  object  of  human  life,  it  is 
obviously    insufficient.     Good    cattle 
and  sheep  are,  within  their  limits,  sane 
in  mind,  and  we  kill  a  mad  bull  or  a 
rnxmUm    enragL     Mankind    demands 
more  than  orderly  well-developed  pop- 
ulations of  sheep  and  cattle.  To  sup- 
pose that  no  more  is  demanded  was, 
perhaps,  the  mistake  of  German  edu- 
cationalists—  a  bigger  mistake  even 
than    German    militarism.     Toward 
sanity  of  body  and  mind  we  ourselves 
appear  to  have  made  some  progress,  at 
all  events  before  the  waF.   Drunken- 
ness was  declining;  crimes  of  violence, 
usually  caused  by  sudden  madness, 
were  less  frequent;  city  children  were 
being    taught    swimming   and    other 
healthy  exercises;  public  libraries  and 
news-rooms  were  fairly  well  used,  and 
picture  galleries  were  provided.    The 
war   revealed   a  large  proportion   of 
youths  unfit  in  body  for  warfare,  and 
in  mind  incapable  of  understanding 
even  a  sergeant's  order;  but  still,  as  a 
whole,  th^  young  of  our  city  popula- 
tions showed  a  strength  of  muscle  and 
nerve  unexpected  by  our  preachers  and 
physiologists.  What  is  far  more  hopeful 
and  important,  those  who  have  been 
familiar  for  the  last  thirty  years  with 
the  army  or  any  large  bodies  of  the 
'working  classes'  can  say  that  the  level 
of  manners  has  risen,  the  good  temper 
of  our  cities  is  equal  to  the  good  tem- 
per of  the  old  country  people,  and  the 
gayety  is  greater.  It  seems  as  though 
Primary  Education  had   really  pro- 
duced some  educational  effect. 
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But  the  most  difficult  problems 
created  by  the  steam  engine  in  the  in- 
calculable change  which  it  has  brought 
over  the  world,  yet  remain  for  solution. 
Take  three  instances  only  out  of  many 
possible.  The  steam  engine  and  its 
successors  have  enabled  us  to  move 
more  rapidly  and  in  greater  niunbers 
from  place  to  place.  The  world  is  con- 
tracted to  a  tripper's  sphere,  and 
movement,  before  the  war,  had  be- 
come so  easy  that  youth  had  lost  the 
joy  of  exploration,  the  sense  of  mystery 
in  distance,  and,  what  was  worse,  the 
minute  and  affectionate  intimacy  with 
home.  The  steam  engine  produces 
large  numbers  of  articles,  especially  of 
clothing  and  iron  work,  with  great 
r^ularity.  In  this  regularity,  artists 
tell  'US,  there  is  loss  of  beauty,  and, 
what  is  far  worse,  the  regularity  in- 
volves such  a  monotony  in  work  that 
the  worker  loses  heart  and  personality; 
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he  welcomes  even  the  horrors  of  war 
as  a  change  from  the  unvarying  labor. 
The  steam  engine  has  created  for  its 
service  miles  upon  miles  —  thousands 
of  miles  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
alone  —  of  mean  and  monotonous 
streets  and  houses  from  which  every 
trace  of  natural  beauty  has  vanished, 
and  where  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  an 
occasional  picture  gallery  can  serve  as 
a  substitute. 

Faced  with  these  three,  problems, 
among  so  many  others,  we  have  to  dis- 
cover how,  despite  the  rule  of  the 
steam  engine,  to  diffuse  the  dignity, 
grandeur,  and  beauty  possible  for  men 
and  women;  how  to  extend  to  every 
living  soul  the  chance  of  that  happi- 
ness which,  according  to  the  ancient 
definition,  consists  in  the  highest 
possible  development  of  vital  powers, 
along  the  lines  of  excellence,  and  in  a 
complete  life. 
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In  the  silent  campa^a, 
I  cut  from  a  cherry-tree 
A  frond  of  white  blossoms. 


By  my  window  I  place  it. 

Against  the  blue  sky. 

All  around  me  are  houses, 

I  am  sunk  in  the  city. 

But  unto  me  only 

Like  a  bird  from  the  mountainsi 

The  pale  spring  has  come. 
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ENGINEERING   AS   A   PROFES- 
SION FOR  WOMEN 

BY  RACHEL  M.  PARSONS 

When  the  student  of  labor  condi- 
tions in  years  to  come  studies  the  rec- 
ords of  the  national  work  accom- 
plished during  the  Great  War,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  will  accord  a  just 
measure  of  recognition  to  the  work 
done  by  women  amid  the  noise  and 
grime  of  our  great  engineering  works.  . 
At  present  there  is  a  danger  that  jus- 
tice may  not  be  accorded  to  those  who 
through  lack  of  organization  may  not 
be  able  to  make  their  claims  heard. 

Even  before  the  war  a  few  women 
had  taken  up  this  profession:  some 
had  attended  engineering  courses  at 
Cambridge  University  and  elsewhere, 
others  were  employed  by  firms,  but 
usually  on  fairly  simple  work.  Preju- 
dice, however,  was  strong,  and  al- 
though it  was  possible  to  study  the 
subject  at  colleges,  few  were  willing  to  # 
do  this  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  practical  experience 
which  is  essential  for  an  engineer. 

But  early  in  1915,  when  the  need  for 
an  enormously  increased  production 
of  shells  was  realized,  women  were 
called  upon  to  help.  New  workshops 
sprang  up  all  over  the  country:  Wool- 
wich, Vickers,  Armstrong,  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  largest,  grew  beyond 
recognition;  the  huge  Gretna  Green 
filling  factory  was  determined  on,  and 
many  new  national  factories  were 
started. 

In  studying  this  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  engineering  as  a  pro- 
fession for  women,  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  occur  at  once  to  any  fair- 
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minded  inquirer  are:  Is  the  work  that 
women  have  been  doing  skilled  or  un- 
skilled? Is  it  the  same  type  of  work 
that  men  do,  and  can  they  do  it  any- 
thing like  as  well,  or  are  they  capable 
only  of  performing  quite  easy  jobs, 
work  of  a  simple  repetition  character 
requiring  little  skill  or  training? 

The  writer  had  the  great  privilege 
of  studying  engineering  before  the  war, 
and  subsequently  of  seeing  a  good  deal 
of  this  work,  watching  personally  the 
progress  made  by  women  who  were  for 
the  first  time  employed  in  engineering 
works.  At  first  they  attempted  ^nly 
fairly  simpfc  operations  and  were 
chiefly  employed  on  shells,  in  filling 
factories,  cartridge  factories,  and  other 
work  for  which  only  a  short  training 
is  required,  while  all  the  setting  up 
was  done  by  the  mechanics.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  as  the  need  for  still 
greater  supplies  of  munitions,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinually increasing  our  army,  became 
insistent,  the  women  were  employed 
on  work  of  a  more  skilled  type.  They 
were  taught  to  operate  more  compli- 
cated machines,  they  did  fitting  work 
on  aeroplanes,  they  were  taught  to  set 
up  some  of  the  machines  —  till,  little 
by  little,  many  of  the  shops  were 
staffed  almost  entirely  by  women. 

The  Ministry  of  Munitions  issued 
from  time  to  time  recommendations 
to  firms  as  to  the  proportion  of  women 
who  should  be  employed  on  difi'erent 
types  of  work.  For  instance,  on  gun 
work  the  standard  of  dilution  for 
breech  mechanism,  for  turning,  bor- 
ing, screwing,  milling,  gear  cutting, 
planing,  shaping,  slotting,  grinding, 
and  all  other  machining  operations 
was  80  per  cent  of  women  for  guns  up 
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to  eight  inches;  over  eight  inches,  70 
per  cent.  For  gauging  and  viewing,  80 
per  cent;  and  for  marking  off,  fitting, 
and  assembling,  40  to  50  per  cent. 
Sometimes  this  standard  was  ex- 
ceeded, and  a  higher  percentage  of 
women  employed.  They  could  mill 
all  the  parts  of  the  breech  mechanism 
of  howitzers,  screwing  the  internal 
thread  for  the  breechblock;  milling 
firing  pins  and  all  the  parts  of  gun- 
sights,  in  each  case  setting  up  their 
own  work.  The  girls  employed  by  one 
firm  could  design  repairs  to  small  guns 
and  mechanism.  They  learned  to  per- 
form the  necessary  calculations  for  de- 
termining the  factor  of  safety  of  a 
damaged  gun,  making  use,  of  course, 
of  log  tables  and  the  slide  rule.  I  have 
with  me,  as  I  write,  some  sheets  of 
calculations  done  by  girls  in  a  turbine- 
design  office,  and  also  an  example  of  a 
deflection  diagram  set  out  by  a  girl, 
from  which  she  calculated  the  critical 
speed  of  a  revolving  shaft. 

In  many  firms  girls  did  tracing  work 
before  the  war;  but  a  few  were  now 
admitted  into  the  drawing  office,  and 
though  at  first  their  lack  of  shop  ex- 
perience was  a  great  handicap,  they 
learned  quickly,  and  soon  were  able  to 
do  such  work  as  a  drawing  I  have, 
showing  an  arrangement  of  turbine 
and  alternator  which  had  been  as- 
sembled from  detail  drawings. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country 
quite  different  standards  of  women's 
work  prevailed,  and  this  accounts  in 
some  degree  for  the  curious  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  many  people 
of  what  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished. The  old  traditions  of  secrecy 
are  difficult  to  overcome,  and  though 
one  firm  might  be  employing  women 
on  work  of  an  advanced  type  with 
great  success,  another  firm  on  very 
similar  work  would  often  have  failed 
to  realize  that  women  could  do  more 
than  the  simpler  types  of  repetition 


work.  The  writer  came  across  many 
instances  of  this;  and  finally  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  to  persuade  doubting  man- 
agers of  what  could  be  done,  by  pub- 
lishing photographs  and  descriptions 
of  the  work  women  were  doing,  and 
also  by  sending  out  women  demon- 
strators, who  would  travel  to  any  firm 
who  asked  for  them,  and  show  that 
they  could  do  the  type  of  work  in 
question.  Often  these  demonstrators 
would  remain  and  instruct  other  girls. 
In  addition,  training  schools  were 
started,  where  both  men  and  women 
were  taught,  and  altogether  45,000 
women  passed  through  these  schools. 
Many  of  these  training  schools  were 
well  equipped  with  the  latest  types  of 
machines,  and  at  first  the  women  were 
given  only  a  short  course  of  about 
three  weeks,  and  went  into  the  works 
as  operators.  It  was  then  found  that 
there  was  a  great  shortage  of  men  in 
aeroplane  work,  and  classes  in  sheet- 
metal  work,  woodwork,  and  acetylene 
welding  were  inaugurated.  Then,  as 
the  shortage  of  skilled  men  became 
acute  and  the  demand  for  women  who 
could  do  skilled  work  became  greater, 
the  more  intelligent  girls,  usually  those 
with  a  better  education,  were  given  a 
longer  course  of  training,  and  some 
went  out  as  setters  on  capstan  lathes, 
tool  setters,  etc.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  give  women  the  training  ob- 
tained by  a  man  before  the  war  who 
served  his  time  in  the  usual  way  as  an 
apprentice  —  that  is,  an  all-round 
training  on  different  operations;  there 
was  no  time  for  this.  Instead,  the 
work  of  the  skilled  men  was  split 
up,  and  women  usually  specialized  on 
one  or  two  operations.  In  certain 
cases,  usually  perhaps  in  small  works, 
women  have  obtained  a  considerable 
variety  of  experience,  and  as  their  edu- 
cation was  often  good,  they  began,  as 
it  were,  half  trained,  and  were  able  to 
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learn  the  new  work  very  quickly;  but 
as  a  general  rule  women,  though  doing 
skilled  men's  work,  and  doing  it  very 
well,  had  not  the  all-round  training  of 
a  skilled  man.  This  point  is  rather  an 
important  one  in  understanding  the 
difficulties  of  the  question  of  pay. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  give  any 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  capabilities  of 
women  in  engineering;  the  greater  part 
of  their  work  was  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled; in  some  oases  the  output  and 
quality  of  the  work  equaled  that  of 
the  men,  in  other  cases  it  was  inferior. 
Detailed  reports  have  been  published 
and  can  be  studied.  The  comparison 
of  men  and  women's  work  and  pay  is 
far  too  intricate  a  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  in  this  short  article.  The  most 
convincing  proof,  however,  of  the 
value  of  the  women  workers  is  that 
employers  wished  to  continue  to  em- 
ploy them  after  the  war.  Since  far 
less  has  been  written  about  those 
women  who  have  attained  greater 
proficiency,  the  writer  has  for  the  most 
part  selected  instances  of  this  work,  as 
being  of  interest  to  the  reader.  But 
these  instances  are  not  intended  to 
represent  in  any  way  the  general  level 
attained. 

The  development  of  the  aeroplane 
industry  was  very  rapid,  and  the 
shortage  of  skilled  men  was  acute;  thus 
women  learned  to  work  to  very  fine 
limits:  they  were  taught,  for  example, 
to  set  up  Herbert  capstan  lathes  on 
aeroplane  work,  to  set  up  and  operate 
milling  machines,  gauging,  inspecting, 
acetylene  welding,  and  so  on.  In  acet- 
ylene welding  they  achieved  marked 
success,  and  took  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  their  work,  studying  diflferent 
processes  in  their  leisure  hours,  dis- 
cussing their  work  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  taking  every  opportunity 
to  become  really  expert  in  their  craft. 
Li  visiting  different  firms  the  writer 
has  frequently  found  a  small  group  of 


perhaps  three  or  four  girls,  acetylene 
welders,  often  girls  with  a  university 
education,  living  in  what  were  usually 
very  uncomfortable  lodgings  close  to 
the  works,  far  from  their  former  in- 
terests and  friends,  and  desperately 
enthusiastic  about  their  work. 

In  research  work,  girls  with  uni- 
versity training  have  proved  a  great 
success;  they  have  become  members  of 
such  technical  societies  as  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  the  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects,  sometimes  reading, 
and  more  often  helping  to  write, 
papers.  Some  of  the  experiments  in 
connection  with  seaplanes  during  the 
war  were  carried  out  by  a  girl  in  an 
experimental  tank,  while  others  did 
very  good  work  in  metallurgy  and 
optics.  They  are  carrying  out  tests  on 
the  problems  of  optical  glass,  and  they 
are  quite  equal  to  grappling  with  the 
rather  complicated  mathematical  cal- 
culations involved;  and  in  the  actual 
manufacture  of  lenses  for  binoculars 
they  grind  the  lenses  for  telescopes, 
work  requiring  great  care  and  entail- 
ing three  or  four  months*  training; 
they  carry  out  some  of  the  light  tests, 
and  the  lenses  they  maiie  can  com- 
pete, one  is  assured,  with  those  for- 
merly imported  from  Germany. 

There  is  a  small  engineering  shop 
far  away  in  a  remote  comer  of  Scot- 
land, where  a  number  of  girls  are  at 
the  moment  steadily  at  work,  turning 
out  engines  for  motor  tractors,  setting 
up  the  machines  for  their  work,  and 
sometimes  designing  the  tools  needed. 
They  are  studying  the  subject,  too,  in 
their  spare  time,  reading  scientific 
works,  and  the  writer  was  assured  that 
many  of  them  read  Engineering  each 
week  from  cover  to  cover! 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  in  the 
summer  of  1916,  when  1,000,000 
women  in  all  were  employed  in  the  en- 
gineering trades.  Now  there  are  hardly 
any  left.    The  educated  women  and 
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those  doing  the  most  responsible  work 
in  factories  were  generally  the  first  to 
go,  while  on  every  hand  we  have  the 
call  for  increased  production  |U3  the 
only  real  antidote  for  the  present  high 
prices  and  inflated  currency. 

When  the  manufacture  of  shells 
ceased  and  the  workshops  closed,  the 
women,  of  course,  had  to  be  dismissed ; 
but  numbers  of  firms  employed  on 
work  which  is  needed  in  peace  time  en- 
deavored to  keep  the  women  who  had 
proved  so  satisfactory,  who  had  been 
working  for  years  and  had  proved 
themselves  efficient.  Soldiers  who  had 
given  up  their  jobs  and  were  now  de- 
mobilized must,  of  course,  have  their 
places  given  back  to  them,  and  the 
women  were  the  first  to  admit  this. 
But  in  many  cases  the  firm  had  grown, 
taken  up  new  work  perha()s,  and  there 
seemed  no  logical  reason  for  displacing 
the  women.  The  factor  though,  that 
determined  the  fate  of  the  women  — 
the  potentate  at  whose  word  the 
women  were  dismissed  to  their  iil-paid 
trades,  their  poverty,  their  long  hours 
of  badly  {mid  work  in  some  factory 
where  the  pay  and  the  comfort  ex- 
peri^iced  in  engineering  works  are  un- 
known —  was  the  power  of  organized 
labor. 

Last  July  a  bill  known  as  the  Res- 
toration of  Pre-War  Practices  Act, 
which  vitally  affected  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  women,  was  rushed 
through  Parliament,  the  Committee 
stage  in  the  House  of  Commons  taking 
only  two  hours,  and  became  law  a  few 
weeks  ago.  By  the  terms  of  this  bill  it 
is  now  illegal  for  a  woman  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  engineering  trade  where 
women  were  not  so  employed  before 
the  war.  Yet  for  nearly  four  years 
women  have  been  employed  in  the 
engineering  trades,  gaining  skill  and 
experience,  and  turning  out  valuable 
work.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  debate  on  this  bill  that 


no  attempt  was  made  to  show  that 
these  women  were  unsatisfactory  or 
inefficient  in  any  way.  The  arguments 
.advanced  in  favor  of  their  exclusion, 
arguments  reminiscent  rather  of  the 
cherished  privileges  of  some  auto- 
cratic institution  than  of  the  exponents 
of  a  free  people,  were  based  on  quite 
different  reasons.  Practically  the  only 
argument  was  the  'Treasury  Agree- 
ment' drawn  up  in  March,  1915,  at  a- 
conference  called  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
with  the  thirty-three  principal  trade 
unions.  This  agreement  contains  a 
clause  providing  that  *Any  departure 
during  the  war  from  the  practice  ruling 
in  our  workshops,  shipyards,  and  other 
industries  prior  to  the  war,  shall  only 
be  for  the  period  of  the  war.'  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  restore  a  great 
many  trade-union  practices.  New 
machinery  has  been  introduced,  con- 
ditions have  changed,  the  rates  of  pay 
have  undoubtedly  changed.  But  one 
custom  that  has  been  firmly  adhered 
to  by  the  unions  is  that  women  shall 
again  be  excluded. 

It  was  stated  in  the  House  that  this 
bill  was  an  agreed  bill,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally imderstood  that  it  was  the  result 
of  about  six  months'  negotiations  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  trade 
unions.  Yet,  although  the  fate  of  such 
an  army  of  women  was  to  be  decided 
by  it,  the  women's  organizations  were 
not  represented  either  at  the  original 
conference  at  which  the  Treasury 
Agreement  was  drawn  up,  or  to  any 
effective  extent  at  the  discussions 
when  the  clauses  of  the  Restoration  of 
Pre-War  Practices  Act  were  framed. 
The  government,  of  course,  must  fulfill 
its  pledges;  but  were  the  trade  unions 
justified  in  exacting  the  literal  fulfill- 
ment of  an  undertaking  given  by  the 
government  in  those  tragic  days  of 
1915  when  the  fate  of  the  country  was 
at  stake,  and  now  that  a  world  war  has 
changed    conditions    almost    beyond 
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recognition?  And,  one  may  ask,  has 
every  other  pledge  given  by  the  govern- 
ment been  redeemed  with  like  rapidity? 
Reports  are  now  at  hand  that,  not  con- 
tent with  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
work  they  have  taken  up  during  the 
war,  the  unions  in  certain  localities  are 
protesting  against  the  employment  of 
women  in  engineering  at  all,  even  on 
work  they  were  doing  before  1914.  . 

It  is,  in  fact,  an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion; for  while  women  may  now  be- 
come Members  of  Parliament,  doc- 
tors, lawyers;  while  they  may  take 
up  scientific  work,  yet  in  the  ranks  of 
industry  women  are  in  a  far  worse  po- 
sition than  before  the  war.  Probably 
a  great  deal  of  the  opposition  of  the 
trade  unions  is  based  on  the  fear  that 
women  may  accept  a  lower  wage  and 
thus  lower  the  rate  of  pay;  yet  ample 
provision  was  made  to  safeguard  the 
men's  rate,  both  in  the  Treasury 
Agreement,  the  Munitions  of  War 
Act,  and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
Circular  L2.  The  strength  of  the 
trade  unions  is  now  in  itself,  one  would 
think,  a  sufficient  safeguard.  Women 
do  not  wish  to  undercut  men's  pay, 
they  are  demanding  on  every  hand 
'equal  pay  for  equal  output,'  and 
though  this  phrase  is  misleading  and, 
when  interpreted  literally,  has  often 
led  to  the  women  being  actually  more 
expensive  to  the  employer  than  men, 
yet  the  principle  of  equal  pay  is  just, 
and  women  are  invariably  in  its 
favor. 

Another  argument  that  may  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  a  strong  one  is  the 
amount  of  unemployment  in  certain 
districts.  But  a  great  deal  of  this  un- 
employment is  due  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  men  left  their  own  locality 
during  the  war  to  work  in  munition 
works,  and  are  reluctant  to  return,  and 
also  to  the  unsettled  conditions  that 
still  prevail.  Meanwhile  the  skill  and 
training  that  women  have  acquired  in 


engineering  during  the  war  is  being 
lost  to  the  country,  and  legal  barriers 
have  been,  for  the  first  time,  raised 
against  their  employment.  Before  the 
war  women  were  excluded  by  trade- 
union  restrictions;  now  these  restric- 
tions have  the  actual  force  of  law, 
while  the  employer  is  liable  to  a  heavy 
fine  for  infringing  this  law.  What,  one 
may  ask,  is  the  remedy  for  this  condi- 
tion, for  there  must  be  a  remedy  if  the 
cause  is  just? 

Women  have  shown  that  they  can 
work,  but  there  is  one  quality  that  they 
have  not  yet  attained  —  the  power  to 
organize  as  effectually  as  men.  The 
women's  trade  unions  have  done 
splendid  work  in  improving  factory  con- 
ditions and  in  safeguarding  their  mem- 
bers' pay.  But  they  have  been  able  to 
do  far  less  in  securing  them  conti- 
nuity of  employment.  The  very  fact  of 
the  existence  of  a  strong  women's 
organization  would  also  be  an  addition- 
al safeguard  against  undercutting  the 
men's  rate  of  pay,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  protection  to  the  women  against 
the  badly  paid  trades  they  are  often 
employed  in.  With  these  ends  in  view 
the  Women's  Engineering  Society  has 
been  formed  and  is  growing  rapidly. 

A  strong  organization  can  also  make 
its  views  known  and  arouse  public 
opinion;  for  in  these  days  it  is  to  the 
force  of  public  opinion  that  reforms  are 
due.  It  is  of  very  little  use  for  a  few 
men  or  women  to  protest  against  this 
injustice  unless  they  are  backed  up  by 
the  strength  of  the  people  as  a  whole; 
for  in  the  last  resort  it  is  the  reasoned 
judgment  of  the  people  that  governs; 
and  when  their  interest  is  aroused, 
when  the  cause  of  the  woman  engineer 
is  stated  clearly  and  impartially,  the 
decision  will  certainly  be  in  favor  of 
according  her  justice. 

Women  must  organize;  this  is  the 
only  royal  road  to  victory  in  the  in- 
dustrial world.  Women  have  won  their 
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political  independence;  now  is  the 
time  for  them  to  achieve  their  economic 
freedom,  too.  It  is  useless  to  wait 
patiently  for  the  closed  doors  of  the 
skilled  trade  unions  to  swing  open.  It 
is  better  far  to  form  a  strong  alliance, 
which,  armed  as  it  will  be  with  the 
parliamentary  vote,  may  be  as  power- 
ful an  influence  in  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  women  engineers  as  the 
men's  unions  have  been  in  improving 
the  lot  of  their  members.    And  since 


the  women  who  have  taken  up  this 
profession  were  drawn  from  every  rank 
of  society,  let  them  continue  this  co- 
operation. Let  them  strive  for  an  ideal 
higher  than  trade  unions  have  up  to 
now  set  before  them,  and  form  an 
alliance  which  shall  recognize  no  dis- 
tinctions of  class,  take  part  in  no  class 
war,  but  which  shall  go  forward  with 
the  aim  of  securing  fair  play  for 
women  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  National  Review 


A  PRAYER 


Leave  not  a  veil  before  my  eyes. 
Tear  from  my  mind  the  shield  of  lies, 
.  And  from  my  soul  the  web  of  sophistries; 
Yea,  though  I  sicken,  shirk,  and  flee, 
God,  give  me  eyes  to  see. 

Send  me  no  song  so  honey-sweet 
That  I  forget  the  harsher  beat 
Of  life,  the  pulsing  discords  of  the  street; 
Smite  me  with  sorrow  as  a  spear  — 
But  give  me  ears  to  hear. 

Grant  me  the  will  to  pay  for  light, 
For  vision  overtopping  sight. 
And  dreams  that  are  not  of  the  passing  nighi 
Yield,  at  what  price  Thou  shalt  demand 
A  heart  to  understand. 

Country  Life 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint  from 
the  undergraduates  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge about  the  cost  of  living  in  college 
towns.  The  following  letter  is  typical.  It 
is  written  to  the  Morning  Post. 

Sir:  Such  undergraduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  as  feel  called  upon  to 
think  about  the  high  cost  of  residence  (and, 
unfortunately,  they  represent  an  ineffec- 
tive minority)  generally  hold  that  there 
are  two  chief  causes:  (1)  The  seeming 
apathy  of  the  governing  authorities,  both 
of  the  University  in  general  and  of  the  in- 
dividual colleges  in  particular;  and  (2)  the 
gross  demoralization  of  Oxford  tradesmen 
effected  by  the  extravagant  tastes  of  the 
average  Oxford  undergraduate,  combined 
with  his  non-commercial  outlook.  The 
second  point  may  be  illustrated  by  recall- 
ing the  unfortunate  exi)eriences  of  U.  K. 
troops  in  France  entering  an  area  just 
vacated  by  Australians  or  Canadians, 
who  could  throw  money  about  more 
freely. 

The  Oxford  University  Cooperative  So- 
ciety may  become  a  success  when  its  ac- 
tivities are  enormously  extended  —  enor- 
mously, I  repeat.  Big  bcale  working,  with 
manifold  ramifications,  is  the  only  effective 
way.  I  hope  the  society  aims  at  that.  I 
am,  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Lihertinus, 

Oxford,  October  27,  1919. 


Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  who  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  has  been  working  in 
France  and  who  is  now  returning  to 
America  to  his  labors  at  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  has  given  the  Journal  an  inter- 
view which  constitutes  a  terribly  damaging 
attack  on  the  lack  of  opi)ortunities  afforded 
to  French  men  of  science. 

In  France  at  present  [he  says]  intense 
and  fruitful  scientific  work  is  no  longer 
possible.  It  ia  indispensable  if  France 
wishes  to  continue  to  be  what  her  genius 
predestined  her  for  all  time  to  be,  a  shining 
light  to  other  people,  that  a  profound  modi- 
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fication  should  be  made.  France  possesses 
incontestably  the  best  brains  in  the  world. 
She  stifles,  atrophies,  and  paralyzes  them 
by  regulations  belonging  to  another  era. 
Powerful  schools  and  castes  have  been 
formed  which  admit  only  those  who  bow  in 
advance  to  their  wishes  and  views.  A 
whole  series  of  barriers  has  been  set  up  — 
under  the  pretext  of  examinations  and 
competitions,  where  favoritism  and  arbi- 
trarism  exist  —  to  arrest  the  development 
of  free  and  independent  spirits.  The 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute, and  all  the  great  scientific  establish- 
ments open  their  doors  only  to  the  elect. 
No  boldness  is  tolerated,  no  discovery  that 
breaks  down  the  theories  of  the  masters 
can  be  followed  up  there.  But  science 
should  not  be  fettered  or  it  becomes  sterile. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  lamentable  ma- 
terial position  of  our  laboratories.  That  is  a 
question  of  money,  and  eventually  the 
credits  necessary  will  be  given  to  our 
workers.  That  will  soon  be  a  national 
necessity.  If,  for  instance,  there  is  an  out- 
break of  grippe  again  this  year  we  shall  be 
forced  to  undertake  serious  researches  as 
to  its  origin,  evolution,  and  treatment. 
Nothing  serious  or  methodical  has  yet  been 
done  regarding  it,  or  could  be  done  with  our 
present  organization.  What  must  be  modi- 
fied is  the  attitude  of  mind  of  our  aavanU 
themselves.  The  chair  of  teaching  must  no 
longer  be  r^;arded  as  a  means  of  advertise- 
ment or  as  a  freehold,  but  must  be  looked 
on  as  a  real  combatant  position,  where 
nothing  should  be  thought  of  but  usefulness 
and  progress. 

Dr.  Carrel  denuwds  the  resignation  of 
several  professors,  and  insists  that  they 
should  be  replaced  by  men  of  real  value, 
particularly  by  younger  men,  who,  he  con- 
tends, during  the  war  have  given  evidence 
of  unquestioned  genius. 


This  lovely  poem,  which  has  been  widely 
reprinted  in  England,  was  written  by  a 
nine-year  old  lad,  Edward  Wyndham  Ten- 
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ant,  who  was  fated  to  die  at  the  front  when 
only  nineteen  years  of  age. 

A   FACE 

I  know  a  faoe,  a  lovely  face. 
As  full  of  beauty  as  of  graoe, 
A  face  of  pleasure,  ever  bright, 
In  utter  darkness  it  gives  light. 
A  faoe  that  is  itself  like  joy; 
To  have  seen  it  I'm  a  lucky  boy; 
But  I  *ve  a  joy  that  have  few  other, 
This  lovely  woman  is  my  Mother. 


In  Coriolantta,  Act.  IV,  Scene  1,  line  13, 
Volumnia  exclaims  : 
'Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in 

Rome, 
And  occupations  perish!' 

So  it  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  was 
prophet  as  well  as  poet,  being  able  to  fore- 
see and  understand  the  fatal  effect  of  Bol- 
shevism on  industry. 


One  of  the  funniest  things  I  ever  heard 
(writes  a  friend)  was  said  by  a  cook  to  a 
friend  of  mine  for  whose  situation  she  was 
an  applicant.  After  the  usual  questions 
had  been  put  and  the  cook  was  satisfied 
that  the  place  was  to  her  mind,  she  pro- 


ceeded to  indulge  in  a  long,  rambling  glori- 
fication of  the  situation  she  was  leaving, 
and  where,  according  to  her  account,  she 
had  given  notice.  *  If  you  like  your  present 
situation  so  much  what  on  earth  are  you 
leaving  for?'  queried  my  friend.  *The 
place  is  all  right,'  returned  the  cook  with 
immense  dignity,  'but  the  mistress  is  a 
perfect  ptarmigan!* 


Does  the  modem  child  count  his  bless- 
ings in  regard  to  modem  Christmas  books? 
What  would  he  say  if,  instead  of  one  of 
these  healthy,  brightly-written  stories,  he 
received  a  copy  of  one  of  the  books  for 
juveniles  in  vogue  a  century  ago?  The  very 
titles  of  some  of  the  old  volumes  would 
raise  the  back  of  present-day  youth  —  as, 
for  instance,  The  Advantages  of  Education 
as  Elucidated  in  the  History  of  the  Wingfield 
Family;  Elizabeth  Ann  Dove's  Tales  for 
My  Pupils f  or  an  Attempt  to  Correct  Juvenile 
Errors;  S.W.'s  A  Visit  to  a  Farm,  or  an  In^ 
traduction  to  Various  Subjects  Connected 
with  Rural  Economy  (this  reached  a  fifth 
edition  in  1811);  and  Sandham's  Perambu- 
lations of  a  Bee  and  a  BtUterfly,  in  Which  Is 
Delineated  Those  Smaller  Traits  of  Character 
Which  Commonly  Escape  Observation. 


THE  EDITOR'S  NOTE-BOOK 


Austin  Harrison,  son  of  Frederick 
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No,  6  John  Street. 


Edward  Moore,  poet  and  critic,  is  on 
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THE  VETERAN 

BY  EDMUND  BLUNDEN 

He  stumbles  silver-haired  among  his 
bees, 

Now  with  the  warm  sun  mantling  him; 
he  plods 

Taking  his  honey  under  the  pippin- 
trees, 

Where  every  sprig  with  rich,  red  har- 
vest nods. 
He  marks  the  skies'  intents, 

And  like  a  child,  his  joy  still  springing 
new, 

In    this    fantastic    garden    the    year 
through. 

He  steeps  himself  in  nature's  opulence. 

Mellow  between  the  maze  of  leaves 

smiles  down 
September's  sun,  ripening  his  multi- 
tude 
Of  gold  and  red  and  green  and  russet 

brown 
Lavished    in    plenty's    lusty-handed 

mood. 
For  this  old  man  who  goes 
Reckoning  ripeness,  shoring  the  lolling 

sprays, 
And,  fruits  which  daybreak  gusts  made 

castaways. 
From  the  deep  grasses  thriftily  rescuing 

those. 

Babble  he  will,  lingeringly,  lovingly, 
Of  all  the  glories  of  this  fruitful  place. 
Counting  the  virtues  of  each  several 

tree, 
Her  years,  her  yield,  her  hardihood,  or 

grace; 
While  through  this  triumph  song. 
As  through  their  shielding  leaves,  the 

year's  fruits  bum 
In  bright  eye-cozening  color,  turn  by 

turn. 
From    cool    black    cherries    tiU    gold 

quinces  throng. 

Blossoming  the  blue  mists  with  their 
queenly  scent — 

Who  hearing  him  can  think  what  drag- 
ging years 

Of  drouthy  raids  and  skirmishes  he  spent 

With  drums  and  fifes  to  drown  his 
clamoring  fears? 
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tiere  where  the  grapes  turn  red 

On  the  red  walls,  and  honey  in  the  hives 

Is  like  drift  snow,  contentment  only 

thrives, 
And  the  long  misery  of  war  is  dead. 

Resting  in  his  old  oaten-raftered  room. 
He  sits  and  watches  the  departing  light, 
Crimsoning    like    his    apple-trees    in 

bloom. 
In  a  deep  dream  of  gratitude's  delight. 

And  fast  the  peering  sun 
Has  lit  the  blue  delft  ranged  along  the 

wall,  / 

The    painted    clock    and    Squirrel's 

Funeral, 
And  through  the  cobwebs  traced  his 

rusty  gun. 

And  then  the  dusk,  and  night,  and 
while  he  sleeps, 

Apple-scent   floods   and  honey's   fra- 
grance there. 

And  old-time  wines,  whose  secret  he 
still  keeps, 

Are  beautiful  upon  the  marveling  air. 
And  if  sleep  seem  unsound. 

And  set  old  bugles  pealing  through  the 
dark. 

Waked  on  the  instant,  he  but  wakes  to 
hark 

His  bellman  cockerel  crying  the  first 
round. 

The  Nation 


THE  PLACE  OF  QUIET 

Now  are  they  come  into  the  place  of 
quiet. 

Into  the  heart  of  silence  where  God  is; 
Far,  far  away  from  all  the  mortal  ri  ♦t, 

Safe  in  the  honijd  of  lovely  sanctit*  s. 

And  there  they  rest,  who  fought  \  ith 
no  surrender. 
Lapped  in  a  peace  like  water,  cool  and 
bright. 
Till  God  shall  armor  them  again  in 
splendor 
To  battle  with  the  spirits  of  the  night. 

My  soul,  forestall  awhile  the  ultimate 

fiat, 

A  moment  doff  the  body's  hindrances 

And  come  thou  too  into  the  place  of 

quiet 

Into  the  heart  of  silence,  where  God  is ! 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  IRELAND  TO  AMERICA 


BY  SIR  HORACE  PLUNKJTTT 


The  Irish  Sidesman  has  a  goodly 
number  of  American  readers,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  •every  one  of  them  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  political  settle- 
ment it  advocates  and  in  the  current 
Irish  thought  and  feeling  it  expresses. 
Unless  we  are  completely  misinformed 
they  scan  its  pages  with  a  yearning  to 
hear  some  hopeful  answer  to  the  peren- 
nial question,  'How  does  she  stand?' 
Not  a  few  of  them  look  to  this  new 
voice  from  Ireland  for  guidance  in  the 
most  perplexing  Irish  situation  in  liv- 
ing memory.    They  know  that  this 
journal  can  claim  the  somewhat  rare 
distinction  of  not  being  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  any  political  organization, 
and  of  being  absolutely  impartial  as 
between  capital  and  labor  in  the  so- 
cial conflict  now  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  world  even  more  alarmingly 
than  international  antagonisms.    Its 
columns  are,  therefore,  a  fitting  chan- 
nel through  which  to  convey  a  message 
from   Ireland   to  America,  or  —  less 
i^randiloquently  —  from    some    Irish- 
raetk  to  some  Americans. 

In  what  I  have  now  to  say  I  shall 
assume  a  gweral  agreement  that 
Western  civilization  fundamentally  de- 
pends  upon  a  ri^t  mutual  under- 


standing between  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  a^  we  may  now  call  it,  under 
the  British  flag.  'To  such  an  under- 
standing.' writes  Professor  Turner  in  a 
book  upon  Ireland  and  America,  re- 
markable for  its  sincerity,  fullness,  and 
impartiality,  'there  has  been  in  the 
past  no  greater  obstacle  than  the  Irish 
question/  Forty  years  in  close  touch 
with  American  life  have  convinced  me 
that  this  iH  a  true  judgment.  Adding 
to  my  long  American,  my  still  longer 
Irish,  experience,  I  give  it  as  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  at  the  present 
crisis  America  might  do  more  to  rid  the 
world  of  the  curse  of  Irish  unrest  than 
can  England,  or  even  Ireland  herself. 
And  I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion. 

The  most  emphatic  British  demand, 
led  by  the  Times,  for  an  Irish  settle- 
ment is  based  upon  Anglo-American 
arguments.  The  protagonists  on  both 
sides  of  the  Irish  political  struggle  have 
transferred  their  main  operations  to 
the  United  States.  Nor  were  they 
wrong  to  do  so;  for  the  Irish  question 
is  a  world  question,  not  only  because 
millions  of  those  who  have  a  deep  per- 
sonal interest  in  its  settlement  are 
scattered  all  over  the  world^  but  much 
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more  because  certain  root  principles 
involved  are  among  those  for  which 
the  late  war  was  fought.  In  this  age- 
long Irish  controversy,  as  in  that  war, 
there  is  a  Western  Front  upon  which 
the  main  issue  will  be  decided  —  and 
that  front  is  America.  So  I  propose  to 
show  the  American  people  —  for  it  is 
they  and  not  their  President  or  govern- 
ment that  can  act  in  the  matter  —  that 
they  have,  while  the  very  foundations 
of  World  Peace  are  being  weakened  by 
this  ancient  wrong,  an  opportunity  as 
great  as  their  responsibility  is  grave. 

Hitherto  the  American  people  have 
been  indoctrinated  with  the  opinions, 
hopes,  aspirations,  and  passions  of  the 
party  which  has  swept  all  before  it  in 
Nationalist  Ireland.  Now  they  are 
having  presented  to  them  for  the  first 
time  in  an  organized  campaign  the 
opinions,  hopes,  aspirations,  and  pas- 
sions of  the  opposite  —  the  *  Ulster ' — 
extreme.  The  writer  from  whom  I 
have  quoted  above  asserts  that  'in 
America  Irish  matters  are  usually  dis- 
cussed by  extremists,'  that  is,  by 
people  who  refuse  to  hear  the  other 
side.  But  this  is  not  the  usual  Ameri- 
can way.  I  ask  our  American  friends 
with  full  confidence  not  only  to  hear 
both  sides,  but,  when  they  have  heard 
them  and  realize  what  an  impassable 
gulf  divides  them,  to  listen  to  those 
moderate  folk  who  believe  that  they 
have  found  a  bridge  in  Dominion  self- 
government. 

Americans  rightly  wish  the  Irish 
people  to  have  the  government  they 
want  and  the  majority  are  asking  for  a 
republic.  Yet  Americans  cannot  sup- 
port an  Irish  Republic  without  serious 
danger  of  civil  war  in  Ireland.  On  the 
other  hand  if  they  argue,  as  does  Pro- 
fessor Turner,  that  Ulster  has  the 
same  right  to  separate  herself  from 
Ireland  as  Ireland  has  to  break  away 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  Empire,  and  cite  as  he  does  the 


instance  of  West  Virginia,  then  they 
nm  counter  to  the  national  sentiment 
of  four  fifths  of  the  Irish  at  home  and  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  Irish 
abroad. 

The  advocates  of  a  Dominion  settle- 
ment ignore  none  of  these  claims  and 
counter-claims.  Consisting  mostly  of 
business  men  who  have  taken  no 
active  part  in  politics,  they  are  satisfied 
that  a  demand  for  the  fullest  measure 
of  self-government,  consistent  with 
the  military  safety  of  the  group  of 
islands  of  which  Ireland  is  a  part,  is 
now  the  one  way  of  setting  up  a  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  which  will  have  any 
chance  of  attaining  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  While  refusing  to  break  up 
the  unity  of  their  country,  once  that  is 
assured,  they  are  willing  to  concede, 
within  the  Dominion  of  Ireland,  any 
provincial  rights  which  may  meet  the 
needs  and  allay  the  fears  of  the  mainly 
protestant  population  in  the  North- 
east comer  of  the  island. 

We  do  not  expect  Americans  to 
trouble  themselves  with  the  details  of 
an  Irish  settlement.  I  have  no  more 
than  indicated,  in  the  broadest  outline, 
what  a  body  of  Irish  opinion  which 
makes  no  extravagant  claim  of 
authority,  but  which  Americans 
would  certainly  respect,  believes  to 
be  the  wisest  procedure  at  the  mo- 
ment. We  ask  all  lovers  of  Ireland  to 
advise  the  Irish  people  to  give  it  their 
thoughtful  consideration  at  the  present 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  their  country.  I 
know  the  chief  difiiculty  in  interesting 
Americans  in  the  Dominion  solution  is 
that  they  have  no  experience  of  it. 
But  they  have  only  to  look  across  their 
Northern  border  to  see  it  conferring 
upon  English-speaking  people  as  full 
and  as  unrestricted  democratic  free- 
dom as  they  possess  themselves.  And 
Canada  is  not  without  its  Ulster 

Readers  of  the  Irish  Statesman  need 
not  be  told  that  the  British  Govern- 
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ment  in  Ireland  in  its  latest,  and,  I 
think  it  safe  to  say,  its  final,  stage,  is  in 
itself  a  terrible  evil  fraught  with  the 
gravest  consequences  to  the  future  of 
our  country.  You  cannot  make  new 
crimes  without  making  new  criminals. 
You  cannot  discredit  all  the  law  that 
exists  without  weakening  the  sanction 
of  the  law  to  come.  We  are  promised 
in  a  few  days  the  announcement  of  a 
bill  to  provide  self-government  for 
Ireland.  The  Irish  people  have  had 
no  hand  or  part  in  framing  the  govern- 
ment they  are  to  work.  They  have  not 
the  faintest  notion  what  it  is  going  to 
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be.  One  minister  in  the  secret  has 
publicly  disclosed  that  they  will  unani- 
mously denounce  it  when  its  terms  are 
known.  We  may,  therefore,  confidently 
assett  that  this  is  at  best  merely  mark- 
ing time,  at  worst  a  device  of  political 
opportunism  in  lieu  of  statesmanship. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  situa- 
tion would  be  changed  if  the  British 
people  and  the  Irish  people  both  knew 
that  the  American  people  would  give 
their  moral  support  to  the  reasonable 
compromise  the  Irish  Dominion  League 
advocates  between  sovereign  inde- 
pendence and  the  legislative  Union. 


PRESENT  DAY  PROBLEMS  IN  HOLLAND 


BY  J.  R.  VAN  STUWE 


During  the  war  neutrality  was  in 
bad  repute,  and  it  requires  as  much 
perseverance  and  self-restraint  as  scru- 
pulous honesty  in  all  dealings  to  wear 
down  a  bad  reputation.  In  the  press 
of  the  warring  nations  the  Netherlansd 
have  had  their  full  share  of  suspicion 
and  reproach,  and  though  the  war 
may  be  over  some  day,  and  settlement 
in  all  disputes  be  reached,  the  ill 
weeds  of  prejudice  and  bias  grow 
rankly  on  a  soil  so  tragically  well  pre- 
pared that  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  root  out  some  of  the  fallacies  created 
about  the  doings  and  dealings  of  Hol- 
land in  the  years  of  stress. 

All  through  the  war  imthinking 
people  ceaselessly  reiterated:  *We 
fight  and  bleed,  you  neutrals  reap  the 
harvest.'  And  yet  of  all  the  neutral 
states  of  Western  Europe  the  Nether- 
lands have  suffered  most  by  the  dis- 


location of  their  trade  and  industries, 
the  mainstay  of  their  national  wealth. 
The  transport  trade,  by  which  we 
partly  live,  entirely  ceased;  our  fac- 
tories closed  down  for  want  of  raw 
materials  and  coal;  our  shipping 
dwindled  to  less  than  a  tenth  of  its 
former  dimensions;  unemployment 
with  its  sequeloB  of  misery  and  hunger 
prevailed  among  the  working  classes; 
and  an  army  on  war  footing  guarded 
the  frontiers  and  sapped  the  nation's 
wealth  by  an  unproductive  activity. 
Though  the  supreme  sacrifice  was  not 
demanded,  we  were  prepared  to  offer 
it  and  would  have  died  fighting  rather 
than  live  in  shame.  These  are  not 
idle  words,  for,  whatever  our  reputa- 
tion may  be,  we  cannot  be  charged 
with  cowardice  or  with  compromising 
our  honor. 
No,  wehave  not  'done  well'  by  the 
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war,  though  fortunes  changed  hands, 
and  the  more  adventurous  or  enter- 
prismg  of  our  merchants  reaped  golden 
harvests,  for  which  the  populace  have 
to  pay.  At  present  our  population 
suffers  from  over-taxation  and  from 
high  prices  no  less  than  others,  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  quote  statis- 
tical figures  to  reveal  the  fallacy  of 
the  contention  that  the  Netherlands 
'gained  immense  wealth'  by  a  war 
which  totally  or  partly  ruined  their 
neighbors.  Still,  figures  and  hard  facts 
are  illuminating,  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  total  popular 
tion  of  the  Netherlands  is  less  than 
that  of  London,  and  that  the  country 
is  spread  over  an  area  equal  to  about 
half  that  of  L^land. 

Taxation  in  Holland  to-day  has 
been  raised  to  an  amount  about  treble 
that  of  1913,  direct  taxation  is  in- 
creased to  73.38  guilders  per  capita, 
which  is  158  per  cent  more  than  that 
of  1913.  Our  National  Debt  was  raised 
by  a  milliard  and  a  half;  but  this,  of 
course,  cloes  not  include  the  losses 
incurred  by  industry,  shipping,  and 
trade,  all  of  which  are  mainstays  of 
the  national  wealth.  I  need  only  men- 
tion the  amount  {mid  out  to  the  unem- 
ployed from  August,  1914,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1918,  to  convince  the  most 
incredulous  reader  of  the  seriousness 
of  these  losses.  The  state  subsidy 
for  food  supply  amounted  to  335,000,- 
000,  state  unemployment  pay  to 
87,000,000,  while  in  addition  the  Na^ 
tional  Relief  Committee  doled  out 
just  under  40,000,000  guilders  to  the 
sufiering  poor. 

The  cost  of  mobilization,  to  give 
another  item  of  expenditure  which 
arose  out  of  the  war,  surpassed  a  mil- 
liard, and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
view  of  eventualities  our  army  has 
virtually  been  kept  at  war  strength 
until  this  day.  The  sacrifice  connected 
with   the  mobilization   of  the  able- 


bodied  part  of  the  male  population 
cannot  be  expressed  in  figures,  and  in 
this  respect  the  Netherlands  may  be 
put  almost  on  a  par  with  the  warring 
nations  themselves. 

A  recent  visit  to  Holland,  extending 
over  several  weeks,  convinced  me  — 
had  conviction  been  necessary  —  that 
the  war  has  brought  about  a  curious 
change  of  atmosphere  in  public  places. 
A  garish  crowd  has  taken  possession 
of  the  theatre  boxes  and  the  better 
restaurants.  The  nouveaux  riches  have 
successfully  supplanted  the  cultured 
aristocracy  of  birth  and  mind;  the 
professional  classes  have  sufiered  as 
much  from  vexatious  taxations  and 
the  high  cost  of  living  as  the  middle 
class  and  the  poor.  The  necessities  of 
life  at  the  present  day  are  still  much 
dearer  in  Holland  than  in  Britain,  as  I 
discovered  to  my  cost.  Barefaced 
profiteering,  no  less  than  the  justifiable 
raising  of  prices  caused  by  world 
scarcity,  dearth  of  shipping,  and  in- 
creased cost  of  production  —  mainly 
due  to  the  new  eight-hour  day  and 
substantial  raising  of  wages  of  the 
workers  —  place  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  long-suffering 
middle  class,  whose  lot  is  not  an  en- 
viable one;  and  altogether  the  old 
conception  of  a  land  of  milk  and  honey 
and  general  good  living  can  be  rele- 
gated to  the  dusty  shelf  of  memories 
of  a  bygone  age. 

Economically,  Holland  has  sufiered 
loss  in  all  directions,  and  the  gold 
which  flowed  into  our  country  in  the 
first  few  years  of  the  war  —  a  mere 
trifle  in  comparison  with  the  profits 
made  by  neutral  states  outside  the 
war  zone  —  may  have  enriched  the 
adventurous  few.  It  has  but  slightly 
alleviated  the  financial  burden  which 
tends  to  crush  that  useful  part  of  the 
population  which  has  not  imjustly 
been  called  the  backbone  of  the  state. 

Politically,  Holland's  prestige  as  a 
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floveragn  state  has  suffered  also  by  the 
numerous  and  very  serious  difficulties 
she  encountered  during  the  past  event- 
ful four  years.  The  she^pest  legal 
minds  of  my  country,  the  birthplace  of 
international  law,  were  ceaselessly 
whetted  on  the  grindstone  of  inter- 
national disputes  and  opportimistic 
claims  of  all  contending  parties.  Only 
the  strictest  impartiality  saved  us  from 
disaster,  though  not  from  abuse  and, 
vilification.  Here  our  national  char- 
acteristic phl^;m  and  the  firm  assur- 
ance of  the  judgment  of  posterity  saved 
us  from  hasty  action.  We  know  the 
time  will  come  when  not  only  the  best 
minds  of  men,  but  also  the  unthinking 
throng,  who  sing  their  jingoistic  lead- 
ers' chorus,  will  come  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  delicate  position  of 
my  country,  ^and  will  do  justice  to  the 
slall  with  which  our  helmsmen  piloted 
our  ship  of  state  through  the  raging 
storm,  and  to  the  courage  of  its  crew, 
which  rescued  numberless  lives  from 
the  surging  waters  of  the  war. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  ex-Kaiser's 
extradition,  I  can  only  say  that  our 
notions  of  hospitality  and  chivalry  are 
not  different  from  those  traditionally 
upheld  by  Great  Britain,  as  reflected 
in  Palmerston's  historic  words:  'The 
laws  of  hospitality,  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  the  general  feelings  of  man- 
kind, forbid  such  surrender;  and  any 
independent  government,  which  of  its 
own  free  will  were  to  make  such  sur- 
render,, would  be  deservedly  and 
universally  stigmatized  as  degraded 
and  dishonored.' 

Our  hospitality  has  been  extended  to 
other  and  less  undesirable  guests. 
King  Greorge  {mid  a  handsome  tribute 
to  our  treatment  of  his  maimed  and 
broken  subjects,  rescued  from  the  Ger- 
man camps.  From  other  sides  our 
help  has  been  acknowledged,  not  the 
least  by  the  Belgian  refugees,  who  in 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  crossed 


our  southern  frontier  in  the  eventful 
days  of  Antwerp's  fall.  It  is  in  no 
mean  spirit  of  boastfulness,  but  with  a 
set  purpose,  that  I  here  mention  the 
amount  of  expenditure  incurred  by 
the  Dutch  Government  alone,  in 
extending  hospitality  to  destitute  fugi- 
tives, namely,  85,000,000 guilders.  How 
well  I  remember  —  for  I  happened  to 
be  in  Roosendaal  on  the  day  when  the 
long  and  sombre  stream  of  refugees 
began  to  arrive  —  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy and  friendly  helpfulness  with 
which  the  Dutch  welcomed  those  poor 
souls. 

How  is  it,  then,  that,  at  my  recent 
visit  to  the  Netherlands,  that  spirit  of 
sympathy  for  the  Belgian  nation  had 
almost  entirely  vanished  and  had 
given  place  to  a  feeling  of  deep  resent- 
ment and  distrust,  not  to  give  it  a 
stronger  name?  No  exception  was 
taken  to  the  guests  of  the  past  four 
years,  their  behavior  has  been  no 
worse  and  no  better  than  would  have 
been  expected  of  any  other  community 
ruthlessly  torn  from  its  surroimdings. 
It  is  not  because  we  kept  and  fed  and 
clothed  those  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Belgian  refugees,  to  the  extent 
of  adding  one  guest  to  every  ten  of  our 
own  population,  that  we  ask  for  better 
treatment  than  has  been  meted  out 
to  us  by  the  organized  propaganda  of 
the  Belgian  annexationists.  We  ask 
for  fair  treatment  not  only  for  our 
own  sake,  but  also  in  the  interest  of 
the  Belgians  themselves  and  of  their 
children's  children.  Nothing  rankles  so 
persistently  in  the  mind  as  deliberate 
injustice;  no  knife  cuts  so  deep  in 
the  flesh  and  leaves  so  hideous  a 
scar. 

The  lack  of  appreciation  and  good 
will  shown  to  us  by  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment in  their  hour  of  triumph,  the 
immediate  voicing  of  grievances  — 
not  to  us,  but  to  the  Allied  Powers  in 
Paris  —  the  extravagant   desires  for 
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expansion  at  the  expense  of  Dutch 
territories,  expressed  in  a  section  of 
the  Belgian  press,  all  these  factors 
have  turned  our  sjrmpathy  into  dis- 
trust and  strained  our  relations  almost 
to  breaking  point. 

There  are  grievances  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  grievances  of  which  one  never 
heard  before.  However  that  may  be, 
they  are  not  entirely  one-sided.  Hol- 
land has  her  grievances  as  well,  a 
point  too  often  overlooked. 

We  have  an  old  saying,  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  mind  experienced  in  the  school 
of  life:  'Better  have  a  good  neighbor 
than  a  distant  friend,'  and  acting  upon 
that  maxim  our  people  are  willing  to 
make  concessions  on  many  points. 
But  they  will  neither  countenance  the 
cession  of  territory  nor  sacrifice  their 
independence  of  action  as  a  sovereign 
Power.  Our  friends  to-day  may  be  our 
enemies  to-morrow,  and  a  military 
convention  of  any  sort  —  as  seemingly 
proposed  —  is  certainly  in  flagrant 
contradiction  to  the  principles  of  the 
newborn  League  of  Nations,  principles 
which  admit  no  neutrality  and  over- 
rule all  bonds  of  mutual  help  in  the 
all-binding  rule  that  a  breach  of  the 
peace  by  any  country  shall  be  dis- 
countenanced by  all  the  other  Powers 
without  exception. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  and 
assuming  that  Germany  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  renew  her  aggressive  policy  in 
the  distant  future,  a  military  conven- 
tion between  Holland  and  Belgium 
would  mean  that  the  historical  'cock- 
pit of  Europe'  would  be  shifted  to  the 
North  —  a  not  altogether  agreeable 
prospect  for  us,  and  acceptable  only  if 
supported  by  the  League  in  its  en- 
tirety, but  never  if  a  promised  backing 
by  the  Belgian  battalions  were  the  only 
guaranty. 

The  defense  of  Dutch  Limburg  cer- 
tainly is  a  difl[icult  proposition,  but  the 
Belgian  contention  that  a  violation 


of  that  ill-defended  region  for  another 
treacherous  invasion  of  Belgium  might 
prove  fatal,  can  be  accepted  only  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Dutch,  to 
their  utter  dishonor,  would  not  con- 
sider a  breach  of  territory  to  constitute 
a  casus  belli,  which,  of  course,  is  in- 
conceivable. The  Belgians,  who  would 
thus  suspect  us  of  connivance,  might 
be  well  advised  to  pursue  this  point  to 
a  logical  conclusion,  which  is  that  not 
only  Limburg,  but  the  whole  frontier 
between  their  country  and  ours  up  to 
the  Scheldt,  ofi'ers  means  of  access  to 
German  legions,  and  that  —  the  possi- 
bility of  connivance  admitted  —  a 
strongly  fortified  Limburg  might  well 
have  the  result  of  leading  to  a  wholly 
mistaken  sense  of  security. 

Not  a  weak  defense  of  Limburg,  but 
the  strong  connection  of  Limburg  to  a 
country  with  traditions  to  uphold,  is 
the  best  guaranty  against  the  viola- 
tion ;  and  so  it  has  proved  to  be  in  the 
last  war.  Assuming  the  League  of  Na- 
tions to  be  no  more  than  an  idealistic 
vision  —  and  what  other  view  do  the 
Belgian  imperialists  entertain?  —  the 
safety  of  the  Northern  Meuse  line 
rests  with  the  whole  of  the  Dutch 
Army,  not  with  the  Maastricht  garri- 
son alone. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  the  Scheldt 
is  concerned,  British  statesmen,  con- 
sulting their  history  books,  will  find 
ample  reasons  why,  in  the  past.  Great 
Britain  has  always  resisted,  and  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt  to  men-of-war.  She  never 
wanted  a  renewal  of  Napoleon's  threat 
that  Antwerp  should  be  'un  pistolet 
charg^  sur  la  gorge  de  I'Angleterre.' 

This  is,  however,  a  problem  which 
will  solve  itself,  once  the  principles  of 
the  League  of  Nations  are  accepted. 
The  next  war  will  then  know  no 
neutrals,  and  access  for  men-of-war  to 
any  waterway  cannot  be  refused.  I  do 
not  see  what  good  can  come  of  stirring 
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up  bad  blood  for  the  sake  of  settling 
grievances  which  a  higher  court  than 
that  of  Paris  must  needs  solve  by 
arbitration. 

We  must  read  the  lessons  of  the  war 
from  a  broader  standpoint  than  that  of 

Everyman 


a  partisan.  We  must  study  the  war  in 
the  light  of  history  as  well  as  in  the 
light  of  the  present,  and  not  only  study 
war,  but  study  peace  as  well,  which 
can  never  be  lasting  if  built  on  the 
shifting  sands  of  injustice. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  BOLSHEVIST  REGIME 

AT  BUDAPEST 


A  Budapest  journalist,  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  Soviet  Government 
as  a  member  of  the  Communist  par- 
ty, sends  to  Vorwarts  the  following 
ccHnmunication : 

During  Karoly's  r^me  Paul  Keri, 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  easily  influ- 
enced premier,  resided  in  Switzerland 
and  flooded  his  country  from  that 
point  with  predictions  of  the  coming 
world  revolution.  These  reports,  to- 
gether with  the  increasing  pressure  of 
the  Entente,  turned  Karoly's  sym- 
pathy more  and  more  toward  Soviet 
Russia.  The  Social-Democratic  party 
was  quite  unaware  of  this  change.  It 
might  have  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment as  early  as  February,  and  ought 
to  have  done  so  in  view  of  the  con- 
stantly recurring  cabinet  crises  and 
the  growing  agitation  against  the 
government.  But  the  Social-Demo- 
crats did  not  wish  to  take  over  the 
administration,  because  they  feared 
that  they  would  only  disappoint  the 
people  in  view  of  the  critical  situation 
the  country  was  facing,  and  thus  dis- 
parage the  Socialist  movement  itself. 

Suddenly  the  whole  nation  was 
shocked  by  the  ultimatimi  of  the 
Entente,  presented  by  Colonel  Vix, 
demanding  the  evacuation  of  exten- 
sive territories  iphabitat^  solely  by 


Hungarians.  To  comply  with  this  de- 
mand would  cut  ofi*  Budapest  from 
essential  sources  of  food  supplv .  A  few 
weeks  previously  the  Bolshevist  lead- 
ers had  been  imprisoned.  This  had  in- 
creased the  sympathy  for  them  among 
the  working  people,  who  were  sufi*ering 
fearfully  from  unemployment  and  un- 
der-nourishment.  The  relief  granted 
the  unemployed  by  the  government 
was  15  crowns  a  day,  which  hardly 
suflficed  to  buy  a  single  meal.  As  a 
popular  appeal  the  Communists  de- 
manded that  the  government  pay  dis- 
charged soldiers  and  war  invalids  in  a 
lump  sum  5400  crowns,  equal  to  un- 
employment beneflts  for  an  entire 
year.  This  measure  would  have  put  a 
burden  of  about  40,000,000,000  crowns 
upon  the  Treasury.  However,  such 
trifles  did  not  trouble  the  Communists. 
On  the  one  hand  Minister  Piedl  was 
roughly  handled  at  his  oflfice  by  a  mob 
advocating  these  demands,  while  on 
the  other,  capitalists  were  resisting 
bitterly  a  direct  levy  upon  property  — 
the  only  measure  that  would  restore 
public  solvency. 

The  ultimatum  of  the  Entente  was 
followed  by  an  outburst  of  Chauvinism. 
The  Social-Democratic  party  faced 
the  choice  of  either  establishing  a 
party   dictatorship  in  opposition   tp 
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maoy  of  the  working  people,  or  of 
cooperating  with  the  Communists. 
The  metal  workers  threatened  to 
withdraw  from  the  party  if  a  dictator- 
ship were  not  proclaimed.  This  is  the 
reason  the  Socialists  united  with  the 
Radicals. 

The  Entente  made  no  further  de- 
mands. Three  weeks  later  General 
§muts  arrived  in  Budapest  and  ne- 
gotiated with  Bela  Kun.  At  first  the 
situation  seemed  hopeful,  since  both 
patriotic  sentiment  and  proletarian 
interests  were  united  in  opposing  the 
surrender  of  purely  Hungarian  terri- 
tory to  foreign  imperialists. 

Bela  Kun,  who  is  now  about  forty 
years  old,  was  originally  a  bourgeois 
journalist,  but  he  has  always  been  a 
Socialist  at  heart.  He  had  served  as 
a  party  secretary  for  the  Social- 
Democrats,  and  as  director  of  a  hospi- 
tal fund.  During  the  war  he  was 
captured  by  the  Russians,  and  after 
the  Bolshevist  victory  in  that  country 
he  organized  the  first  Hungarian  Red 
Guard,  which  fought  the  coimter- 
revolutionary  Czecho-Slovaks.  Among 
the  war  prisoners  who  were  Kun's 
companions  in  Russia  were  Tibor 
Samuely,  Bela  Szanto,  and  Karl  Ban- 
tus,  all  of  whom  later  became  members 
of  the  Communist  government.  Sub- 
sequently, during  his  sojourn  in  Rus- 
sia, Bela  Kun  directed  a  school  for 
Hungarian  agitators  m  Moscow,  and 
organized  the  Himgarian  Communist 
party  there.  After  the  armistice 
Lenin  sent  him  to  Hungary.  He 
brought  several  million  rubles  with 
him.  A  Russian  Bolshevist  intelligence 
committee  was  stationed  in  Budapest 
and  Vienna  under  the  guise  of  a  Red 
Cross  delegation.  The  members  were 
later  arrested  and  handed  over  to  the 
Entente.  They  are  still  interned  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salonica. 

Before  long  nearly  everybody  in 
Hungary    was    disgusted    with    the 


Soviet  administration,  and  if  Budapest 
had  not  been  attacked  by  counter- 
revolutionary warships  on  the  Danube, 
the  government  would  have  fallen 
from  its  own  unpopularity  and  the 
moderate  Social-Democrats  would 
have  assumed  control.  In  fact  the 
Bobhevist  dictators  faced  an  im- 
possible situation.  The  nation  ex- 
pected a  miracle  from  them,  and  they 
were  helpless.  Factories  had  no  raw 
materials  or  coal,  but  they  had  to 
continue  paying  wages.  The  only 
establishment  that  remained  in  full 
operation  was  the  munition  works  at 
Esepel.  Illicit  trading  was  more 
general  than  ever;  for  Intimate 
merchants  had  been  put  out  of  busi- 
ness by  the  socialization  of  shops,  and 
agencies  to  take  their  place  Imd  not 
been  created.  A  new  class  of  capital- 
ists arose,  composed  of  shady  specula- 
tors of  every  kind,  and  of  Soviet 
officials  from  the  frontier.  The  latter 
did  a  tremendous  business.  A  new 
bureaucracy  was  created,  consisting 
largely  of  ignorant  loafers  from  the 
proletariat  and  the  lower  bourgeoisie, 
much  more  corrupt  aiid  incompetent 
than  the  old  one.  All  these  things 
compromised  Socialism  itself.  In- 
creasingly radical  measures  were 
adopted,  and  at  last  a  true  dictator- 
ship was  established.  This  resulted 
in  constant  conflicts  between  the 
Soviet  government  and  the  mass  of 
the  working  people,  who  had  been 
trained  in  Social-Democratic  doctrines. 
So  far  as  the  factories  worked  at 
all,  they  were  managed  by  their  for- 
mer superintendents.  Shop  committees 
were  authorized  merely  to  approve 
measures  but  not  to  initiate  them. 
The  efficiency  of  the  workers  continued 
to  decline  in  spite  of  all  the  exhorta^ 
tions  addressed  to  them.  Finally,  it 
was  necessary  to  introduce  piece-work, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Tayter  system 
was  eeriousljr  QOMidered.  Large  landed 
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estates  were  turned  over  to  associap- 
tions  of  peasants,  but  innumerable 
and  conflicting  orders  regarding  divi- 
sion of  land  soon  made  Conununism 
unpopular  with  the  country  people. 
The  latter  were  still  further  prej- 
udiced against  the  government  by 
the  currency  system.  The  old  Austro- 
Hungiuian  bank  notes  could  no  longer 
be  issued,  and  the  new  notes  were 
printed  on  one  side  only.  The  con- 
servative peasantry  refused  to  accept 
this  *  white  money.* 

For  a  time  every  business  house  in 
Budapest  was  closed.  Members  of 
the  middle  class  were  permitted  to 
draw  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
crowns  a  month  from  their  bank 
deposits.  Those  who  had  no  ready 
money  w^re  appointed  public  agents 
to  manage  their  former  businesses. 
Those  who  had  had  no  previous 
business  must  look  out  for  themselves 
as  best  they  could.  All  the  newspapers, 
with  two  exceptions,  were  permitted 
to  continue  publication,   but   under 
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Strict  Communist  censorship.  Curi- 
ously enough  the  bourgeois  papers 
printed  more  briUiant  editorials  in 
favor  of  Communism  than  the  former 
labor  press.  Nevertheless,  some  bour- 
geois journalists  found  a  way  to  evade 
the  censorship  and  publish  their  real 
opinions.  This  at  last  resulted  in  or- 
ders being  issued  daily  by  the  author- 
ities, prescribing  what  should  appear 
on  the  editorial  page.  There  were  no 
advertisements. 

The  accounts  circulated  abroad  of 
the  reign  of  terror  in  Budapest  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  was  not  un- 
usual to  meet  in  the  caf^s  men  who 
had  be^i  sentenced  to  long  periods  of 
imprisonment  only  a  few  days  before. 
The  reign  of  terror  instituted  by 
Samuely  was  limited '  to  executing 
peopletwho  were  captured  with  arms 
in  their  hands  at  places  where  members 
of  the  Red  Guard  had  been  assas- 
sinated. The  people  thus  executed 
were  not  so  numerous  as  the  Red 
Guards  who  had  been  killed. 
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The  wind  is  sweeping  up  the  clouds 

From  the  pavements  of  the  sky; 
The  wind  is  sweeping  up  the  leaves. 

Clean  and  pure  the  pathways  lie. 
The  wind  is  new  —  is  always  new  — 

And  a  new  broom  sweeps  clean. 
O  that  the  wind  might  sweep  my  soul 

Where  so  much  dust  has  been! 


AMERICA  AND  PROHIBITION :  A  COMPLETE  HISTORY 


BY  A.  MAURICE  LOW 


Is  it  a  jgke,  a  traged}^,  or  a  catch- 
penny political  play?  To  most  Eng- 
lishmen the  thought  of  America  dry, 
New  York  and  its  other  large  cities 
barren  wastes,  where  the  only  relief  for 
thirst  is  ice  cream,  soda,  or  'near'  beer 
—  and  it  was  a  disillusioned  negro  who 
remarked  on  first  acquaintance:  *It 
looks  like  beer,  it  tastes  like  beer,  but 
it  ain't  got  no  auth9rity  when  it  goes 
down' — seems  impossible.  The  land 
of  the  cocktail,  where  rye  and  bourbon 
whiskey  competed  with  iced  wmter  as 
the  national  drink,  and  its  genius  had 
sent  forth  the  mint  julep  to  spread  its 
civilizing  mission  over  the  face  of  the 
earth;  the  America  of  Bret  Harte  and 
O.  Henry  and  the  Western  mining 
camps  of  the  cinema,  where  cowboys 
drank  unlimited  quantities  of  raw 
spirits  and  *bad  men'  indulged  in  in- 
discriminate gunplay  —  America  dry 
was  unbelievable.  It  was  either  a 
sorry  joke,  or  it  was  too  serious  to  be 
true. 

Let  me  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  prohibition.  America  is 
dry,  and  it  will  remain  dry  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  enactment  of  pro- 
hibition in  America  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  experiments  the  world  has 
seen;  what  the  effects  will  be  time  alone 
will  tell.  I  shall  not  hazard  prediction; 
I  simply  confine  myself  to  facts. 

To  begin  with,  America  has  banished 
drink  not  by  legislation,  but  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  it  is  the 
first  time  in  history  any  nation  has 
written  the  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  importation  of  liquor 
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into  its  Constitution.  That  in  itself  is 
a  remarkable  thing,  and  it  disposes  of 
the  question  whether  prohibition  is 
simply  a  political  trick  to  be  nullified 
with  the  next  swing  of  the  political 
pendulum.  In  America  it  is  easy  to 
make  laws,  and  with  equal  facib'ty 
they  may  be  repealed,  but  it  is  a  much 
more  difficult  and  complicated  process 
to  amend  the  Constitution;  and  once 
an  amendment  has  been  adopted  it  is 
equally  difficult  and  complicated  to 
take  it  out  of  the  Constitution. 

To  amend  the  Constitution  the  pro- 
posed amendment  must  first  be 
adopted  by  two  thirds  of  each  House 
of  Congress,  and  then  submitted  to  the 
separate  states,  where  it  must  be 
voted  upon  by  both  Houses  constitu- 
ting the  Legislature  of  the  state,  and 
only  when  three  fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  states  have  ratified  does 
it  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Therefore,  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  must  command 
overwhelming  popular  support;  the 
whole  country  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  pass  it  upon  its  merits,  first  through 
its  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
then  through  its  local  representatives, 
the  members  of  the  state  legislature; 
and  the  small  and  sparsely  settled 
state  has  the  same  weight  as  the  largest 
and  most  thickly  populated,  as  the 
vote  of  every  Legislature  for  or  against 
counts  the  same. 

The  Constitution  provides  the  ma- 
chinery for  its  amendment,  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  but  makes 
no  provision  for  the  nullification  of  any 
part  of  the  Constitution,  as  in  the  case 
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of  a  law  passed  by  one  Parliament 
which  can  be  repealed  at  will  by  its 
successor.  Consequently,  the  only  way 
by  which  an  obnoxious  clause  of  the 
Constitution  can  be  removed  is  by  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  which 
would  in  specific  terms  have  -  that 
effect.  Obviously,  therefore,  it  must 
be  many  years  before  the  'wets,'  the 
advocates  of  liquor,  can  rally  strength 
enough  to  defeat  the  work  of  their  dry 
opponents,  and  for  the  present  at  least 
prohibition  has  come  to  stay. 

The  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  drastic  in  the  extreme. 
It  prohibits  the  manufacture,  sale,  or 
transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors 
for  beverage  purposes  in  the  United 
States  or  its  exportation  from  the 
United  States.  It  becomes  operative 
one  year  from  its  ratification,  which 
was  the  29th  of  January  last  year. 
Hence,  on  the  29th  of  January  the 
country  becomes  *bone  dry,'  when  it 
will  be  a  criminal  offense  for  any  per- 
son to  manufacture  or  sell  liquor,  or 
any  railway,  common  carrier,  or  in- 
dividual to  transport  it,  or  anyone  to 
export  it.  The  amendment  is  not  yet 
operative,  but  the  country  has  been 
*bone  dry'  since  the  first  of  last  July 
by  Act  of  Congress  passed  as  a  war 
measure. 

The  temperance  movement  is  no 
new  thing  in  America,  although  many 
people  believe  it  is.  There  was  a  *  dry' 
element  among  those  early  Puritan  set- 
tlers, but  it  was  not  until  seventy  years 
ago  that  liquor  became  a  social  and 
political  question  in  the  United  States, 
when  Neal  Dow,  the  Mayor  of  Portland , 
Maine,  in  1851,  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  by  the  Maine  Legislature  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicating  bever- 
ages. The  battle  of  the  wets  and  dries 
went  on  year  after  year,  but  in  1884 
the  constitution  of  Maine  was 
amended,  forever  prohibiting  the  man- 
ufacture or  sale  of  intoxicants  in  the 


state;  local  and  county  option,  giving 
the  people  the  right  to  elect  whether 
th^  would  sanction  or  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquor,  was  adopted  by  several 
of  the  states;  and  some  of  the  Western 
States,  Kansas  and  Iowa  especially, 
were  early  converts  to  temperance; 
but  it  was  not  until  1872  that  the  sup- 
porters of  temperance  felt  themselves 
strong  enough  to  enter  national  poli- 
tics. In  that  year  they  nominated  a 
presidential  candidate,  who  polled 
5600  votes  out  of  a  total  of  6,456,000, 
but  nothing  daunted  they  kept  on, 
every  year  nominating  a  candidate  and 
gallantly  marching  to  defeat;  until  the 
Prohibition  party  became  the  poor 
joke  in  American  politics,  and  when  it 
was  desired  to  kill  by  ridicule  a  too 
self-seeking  politician,  the  newspapers 
gravely  suggested  that  he  would  make 
an  admirable  candidate  on  the  pro- 
hibition ticket.  Considering  that  pro- 
hibition is  now  in  the  saddle,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  as  late  as  three 
years  ago  Mr.  Wilson  polled  over 
9,000,000  votes,  Mr.  Hughes,  his  Re- 
publican opponent,  8,500,000  votes, 
and  the  Socialist  candidate  600,000; 
but  the  Prohibition  candidate  came  in 
a  bad  fourth  with  a  beggarly  230,000 
votes. 

What,  then,  reversed  public  senti- 
ment ?  The  same  causes,  in  a  minor  de- 
gree, that  brought  an  English  King  to 
the  scaffold,  that  sent  a  French  King 
and  his  consort  to  the  guillotine,  that 
lost  to  Britain  her  American  colonies, 
that  destroyed  Prussianism  —  the  ar- 
rogance and  stupidity  of  a  class,  its 
immoral  conception  of  the  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  of  the  state, 
flagrant  defiance  of  public  opinion,  con- 
tempt for  the  moral  strength  of  the 
great  mass.  There  would  not  be  pro- 
hibition to-day  in  America  had  it  not 
been  for  the  obtuseness  of  the  men  to 
whom  it  has  been  the  greatest  finan- 
cial   injury,    the    distillers    and    the 
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brewers.  Liquor  made  them  so  rich 
and  powerful  that  they  believed  they 
were  rich  and  powerful  enough  to  defy 
law  and  create  their  own  laws;  blinded 
by  their  pride,  they  were  obstinate 
enough  to  believe  they  could  stem  a 
great  moral  movement  by  the  corrupt 
use  of  money. 

The  brewers  and  distillers  in 
America,  conveniently  termed  the 
liquor  interests,  early  took  an  active 
interest  in  politics,  to  an  extent  un- 
known and  impossible  in  England, 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  polit- 
ical systems  of  the  two  countries.  In 
America  the  saloon  in  every  large 
city  and  in  many  of  the  small  com- 
munities was  a  political  centre,  and 
the  rottenness  of  American  municipal 
politics  (and  Americans  themselves 
admit  the  iniquity  of  their  municipal 
politics)  was  fostered  by  the  liquor 
interests  for  selfish  purposes.  They 
stood  in  with  the  dominant  party  in 
exchange  for  illicit  favors,  for  the  sa- 
loons were  consistent  law-breakers. 

There  are  few  tied  houses  in  America 
in  the  English  sense,  but  the  great 
brewers  and  large  distillers  had  an 
interest  in  saloons  by  advancing 
money  to  the  saloon  keeper  or  giving 
him  extended  credit;  the  liquor  inter- 
ests gave  their  protection  to  their 
prot£g£s,  and  through  their  vast  and 
complex  organizations  manipulated 
politics  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  and 
against  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
There  were,  of  course,  decent  brewers 
and  distillers,  as  there  were  decent 
saloon  keepers,  who  respected  the  law 
and  had  a  sense  of  moral  obligation, 
but  they  were  in  a  minority.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  harm  done  by  drinking 
as  it  was  the  environment,  the  associa- 
tions, and  the  low  tone  surroimding 
the  places  and  the  men  who  sold  drink. 
If  ballot  boxes  had  to  be  stuffed,  or 
polling  booths  broken  up,  or  respect- 
able voters   intimidated,  or  gunmen 


hired  to  assassinate  a  dangerous  rival 
or  fearless  public  official,  it  was  in  the 
saloons  the  deals  were  made  and  the 
hooligans  were  hired. 

What  went  on  in  municipal  politics 
went  on  more  secretly  and  with  greater 
finesse  in  state  and  national  politics. 
The  agents  and  lobbyists  of  the  liquor 
interests  swarmed  in  the  state  capitols, 
corrupting,  seducing,  bribing,  or  in- 
timidating members  of  the  Legislature; 
the  liquor  lobby  was  maintained  in 
Washington;  the  money  of  the  liquor 
interests  helped  to  fill  the  campaign 
chests  of  presidential  candidates;  there 
was  scarcely  a  Congressional  district 
that  escaped  the  slimy  trail  of  the 
*  tainted  money '  of  liquor.  The  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  liquor  was  a 
recognized  business,  but  the  liquor 
interests  were  always  groimd  between 
the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of 
legitimate  legislation,  the  assaults  of 
piratical  politicians,  and  the  con- 
stantly growing  sentiment  against 
liquor. 

The  business  was  under  triple  con- 
trol: the  Federal  Government,  which 
levied  inland  and  excise  taxes,  and  had 
the  sole  power  to  make  regulations 
governing  the  manufacture  of  beer  or 
the  distillation  of  spirits;  the  state, 
which  exercised  general  sovereign  pow- 
ers within  its  own  borders;  and  the 
mimicipality,  which  imposed  its  own 
local  regulations.  Here  was  a  fine 
field  for  graft,  and  it  was  worked  to  the 
limit.  No  legitimate  business  could 
have  stood  it  and  survived;  liquor 
thrived  on  its  illicit  exactions. 

Slowly  the  American  people  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  their  political 
strength  was  being  sapped.  'The 
saloon  in  politics'  became  a  rallying 
cry.  Morality  was  alarmed.  The 
good  people  said,  drive  the  saloon  out 
of  politics;  but  the  good  people  are  so 
frequently  unpractical  idealists*  while 
the  wicked  combine  with  their  villainy 
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much  shrewd  common  sense.  From 
the  temperance  fanatics,  with  their 
root-and-branch  policy,  and  the  moder- 
ately moral  the  liquor  interests  had 
nothing  to  fear.  No  practical  politi- 
cian would  ally  himself  with  the  Pro- 
hibition party;  there  was  as  much 
danger  of  the  prohibition  Presidential 
candidate  being  elected  as  there  was 
that  the  rivers  would  run  dry  or 
people  cease  from  drinking.  There  was 
always  danger  of  more  oppressive  and 
greater  restrictive  legislation,  and  that 
could  be  met  by  the  freer  use  of  money, 
by  the  employment  of  agents  with 
greater  skill  and  less  conscience  and 
larger  corruption  funds. 

And  then  the  prohibition  leaders 
made  a  discovery.  Hitherto  they  had 
been  fighting  the  devil  with  rose- 
water,  who  enjoyed  both  its  scent  and 
taste.  Now  they  would  fight  him 
with  fire.  They  turned  against  him 
his  own  weapon. 

The  strength  of  the  liquor  interests 
was  that  it  followed  the  Pauline  prin- 
ciple, and  in  matters  political  was  all 
tilings  to  all  parties.  The  weakness  of 
the  Prohibitionists  was  that  it  was  a 
party  of  one  idea,  and  so  righteous  that 
it  shrank  from  doing  evil  that  good 
might  come. 

The  liquor  interests  were  non-parti- 
san, and,  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
street,  *  played  no  favorites';  all  they 
asked  for  was  a  proper  return  on  their 
investment.  In  Democratic  states 
they  were  Democrats  and  supported 
the  Democratic  machine;  in  Republi- 
can states  their  money  and  talents 
were  at. the  command  of  the  Republi- 
can organization.  Hence  in  New  York 
City  they  stood  in  with  Tammany  be- 
cause nine  times  out  of  ten  Tammany 
played  the  winning  card;  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  Republicans  have 
control  of  the  city  government,  and  a 
more  corrupt  state  of  afiairs  exists  than 
in  Tammany,  New  York,  if  that  is 


possible,  liquor  was  Republican.  It  was 
the  same  thing  in  other  cities.  Liquor 
men  and  their  money  supported  may- 
ors and  aldermen  as  their  interests  dic- 
tated; they  helped  to  elect  or  defeat 
candidates  for  the  Legislature  or 
Governors,  not  because  they  were  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats  —  for  they 
never  cared  in  the  slightest  about  party 
politics  —  but  because  they  were 
friendly  to  the  trade  or  antagonistic. 
A  man  could  remain  a  member  of  his 
party  in  good  standing  and  still  be  the 
beneficiary  of  the  unselfish  interest  of 
brewers  and  distillers. 

Prohibition  would  make  no  com- 
promise. A  man  could  not  ,be  both  a* 
Prohibitionist  and  a  Democrat  or  a 
Prohibitionist  and  a  Republican.  He 
must  be  either  one  or  the  other.  This 
was  the  mistake  the  Prohibitionists 
made.  Many  men  believed  in  the  re- 
striction or  prohibition  of  liquor,  but 
they  inherited  their  Republican  or 
Democratic  faith,  and  it  seemed  more 
important  to  cling  to  their  old  tenets 
than  to  enter  the  new  fold.  Further- 
more, when  a  man  voted  the  Prohibi- 
tion ticket  he  knew  that  he  was  cham- 
pioning a  lost  cause,  and  it  is  foreign  to 
American  temperament  deliberately  to 
go  to  defeat.  The  Church  has  been 
watered  with  the  blood  of  her  martjrrs, 
but  American  politics  to  take  root  must 
have  more  fertile  soil. 

Then  practical  men  took  charge  of 
Prohibition  politics.  They  organized 
the  Anti-Saloon  League,  whose  frank 
and  avowed  purpose  was  to  drive  the 
saloon  out  of  business,  but  not  to  elect 
a  Prohibitionist  President  or  Prohibi- 
tionists, as  such,  members  of  Congress; 
although  the  Anti-Saloon  League  knew 
that  it  was  only  through  politics  they 
could  win  their  fight.  But  their  wis- 
dom or  guile  was  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  so  long  as  the  Prohibitionists 
put  up  candidates  of  their  own  the 
liquor  interests  had  nothing  to  fear;  it 
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was  when  the  Prohibitionists  turned 
their  strength  over  to  a  candidate  of  one 
of  the  dominant  parties  the  interests  of 
liquor  were  menaced. 

That  is  what  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
did.  It  organized  prohibition  strength 
and  created  sentiment  for  or  against 
that  candidate  who  was  in  favor  of 
prohibition  or  opposed  to  it,  in  that 
respect  resembling  the  liquor  interests, 
and  like  them  being  neither  Republi- 
can nor  Democrat,  but  either  or  both 
as  necessity  dictated.  I  have  said  that 
these  men  were  practical,  also  it  should 
be  added  they  were  fanatics.  They 
were  most  of  them  clergymen,  not  be- 
Hevers  in  the  modem '  higher  criticism.' 
as  one  observer  has  pointed  out,  but 
Uhe  revivalistic  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists of  the  older  generation';  in  a 
word,  the  Nonconformist  conscience. 
They  drew  their  inspiration  from  the 
Bible  and  they  were  as  fierce  in  their 
denunciation  of  those  who  differed 
from  them  as  the  Puritans  were  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  scarlet  woman. 

An  American  writer  a  few  years  ago 
said  of  these  men  that  with  their  de- 
votional spirit  was  combined  'a  worldly 
wisdom  that  constantly  outwits  the 
cleverest  politicians  of  the  whiskey  in- 
terests. Their  guiding  philosophy  may 
have  come  from  the  throne  of  grace, 
but  their  political  methods  have  a 
practicability  that  would  do  credit  to 
the  district  leaders  of  Tammany  Hall. 
These  reverend  wire-pullers  admit  all 
this  with  an  engaging  frankness.  Nor 
do  they  hesitate  to  indicate  the  source 
from  which  they  have  learned  political 
wisdom  —  that  is,  from  the  politicians 
of  the  liquor  traffic' 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  organized 
its  campaign  learning  from  its  foe. 
There  was  a  Central  Committee  or 
Headquarters  Staff  in  control,  there 
was  a  committee  in  every  state  with  its 
own  organization,  and  radiating  from 
the  state  committee  were  committees 


and  workers  in  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet.  The  strength  of  prohibition 
was  in  the  church.  Organize  the  church 
against  liquor  and  the  victory  was 
assured. 

The  church  in  America  is  a  great 
social  force  and  exercises  greater  in- 
fluence, I  think,  than  it  does  in  Eng- 
land. By  the  church  I  mean  not  one 
sect  but  all»  whether  it  be  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Uni- 
tarian, Roman  Catholic,  Christian 
Science.  In  America  there  is  no  state 
church  and  no  control  is  exercised  by 
the  state  over  the  form  or  observance 
of  public  worship,  but  every  commu- 
nity has  its  churches,  and  every  church 
-7-  especially  in  the  smaller  places  —  is 
the  centre  around  which  cluster  the 
social  activities  of  its  members. 

Few  Englishmen  know  America;  so 
very  few  know  the  real  America  —  not 
New  York  or  Boston  or  Washington  or 
Chicago  or  San  Francisco,  but  the 
smaller  cities  and  villages  of  the  Middle 
West  and  the  South  and  New  England 
—  that  they  have  no  correct  under- 
standing of  the  life  of  America  and  its 
thought.  In  these  smaller  cities  and 
towns  —  and  especially  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  cinema  was  the  missionary  to 
a  hermit  nation  —  the  church  was 
something  more  than  a  place  of  wor- 
ship to  which  the  congregation  went 
only  on  Sunday.  Living  as  these  people 
did  an  isolated  life,  with  little  in  the 
way  of  amusement,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional traveling  troupe  of  poor  actors 
or  minstrels  or  the  circus  in  summer,  it 
devolved  on  the  church  to  provide 
amusement  and  distraction  and  to 
unite  its  membership  socially;  which  is 
a  legacy  from  the  days  of  the  first 
settlers  when  America  was  governed  by 
the  church. 

Social  life  grouped  about  the  church. 

On  each  congregation  was  the  duty  of 

supporting  its  pastor  and  providing  for 

*  the  upkeep  of  the  church,  and  the  con- 
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gregation,  usually  not  wealthy,  had  to 
be  enticed  to  part  with  its  money. 
'Strawberry  Festivals'  in  summer  and 
*  Oyster  Suppers*  in  winter;  fairs, 
dances  (where  the  church  did  not  re- 
gard dancing  as  a  sin),  amateur  theatri- 
cals, 'euchre'  (in  those  sects  tolerant 
of  card  playing),  served  the  double  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  young  people  to- 
gether in  rational  enjoyment  and  yield- 
ing revenue  to  the  always  meagre 
church  treasury;  of  keeping  enthu- 
siasm alive  and  providing  conversation 
and  giving  a  touch  of  color  to  lives 
otherwise  drab.  Scant  wonder,  then, 
that  after  one  of  these  gala  occasions, 
when  the  young  man  drove  his  girl  to 
her  home,  with  only  the  star-flecked 
heavens  as  companion,  and  the  clear, 
frosty  air  sweeping  down  from  those 
wide  plains  made  her  snuggle  closely 
to  him,  not  closer  than  propriety  sanc- 
tioned—  for  the  morality  of  these 
smaller  places  was  rigid,  despite  the 
free  companionship  between  boys  and 
girls  —  but  as  close  as  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  buggy  or  cutter  permitted,  his 
hand  should  steal  into  hers,  and  he 
should  see  in  her  all  that  a  man  has 
always  seen  in  the  woman  he 
loves. 

A  more  intimate  relation  existed  be- 
tween the  pastor  and  his  flock  in  these 
smaller  places  than,  I  believe  I  am  justi- 
fied in  saying,  the  people  and  its 
spiritual  director  in  Europe.  In  Amer- 
ica the  church  belonged  to  the  people, 
and  it  was  this  ownership  that  gave  to 
every  member  of  the  congregation  the 
feeling  of  personal  possession,  and  the 
pastor  was  merged  into  it.  In  the  com- 
munities, often  struggling  for  a  bare 
existence,  but  resohite  for  salvation, 
the  scanty  salary  of  the  preacher  was 
eked  out  with  gifts,  a  sack  of  potatoes 
from  one  farmer,  firewood  from  an- 
other, a  cake  from  a  farmer's  wife, 
celebrated  for  her  culinary  attainments ; 
clothing  for  his  wife  or  the  children. 
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The  young  girls  would  assist  the  wife 
in  her  modest  little  parsonage,  for  the 
wife  was  always  a  heavily-burdened 
woman  and  everlastingly  giving  birth 
to  or  nursing  a  baby,  as  large  families 
were  the  rule,  and  the  pastor  was  ex- 
pected to  set  a  good  example. 

It  was  as  an  example  of  holy  living 
that  he  filled  his  place  in  the  social 
scheme.  The  young  must  look  up  to 
him  and  try  to  emulate  him;  the  old 
must  respect  him.  Often  narrow  and 
bigoted,  illiberal,  dogmatic,  and  hard, 
with  only  a  smattering  of  education,  a 
perverted  sense  of  righteousness  and 
an  ignorance  of  the  world  that  was  piti- 
ful, cramped  in  his  soul,  and  engaged 
in  a  constant  struggle  to  make  his 
meagre  salary  meet  his  few  wants,  he 
not  infrequently  became  a  fanatic,  and 
yet  he  was  still  a  force  for  good  and  a 
potent  influence  to  keep  men  and 
women  straight. 

The  American  attitude  toward 
liquor  has  been  a  peculiar  one;  to 
Europeans  it  will  seem  a  hypocritical 
one,  yet  I  do  not  believe  it  was  con- 
scious hypocrisy.  America  was  a  hard 
drinking  country,  which  was  natural 
in  a  country  still  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment. Men  drank  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  without  shame,  but  they 
were  ashamed  to  drink  in  the  presence 
of  their  wives  and  children,  conse- 
quently there  was  no  drinking  at  meals, 
and  there  are  to-day  thousands  and 
thousands  of  middle  class  homes  in 
which  nothing  stronger  than  water  has 
ever  been  seen  on  the  dining  room 
table.  It  must  be  remembered  I  am 
depicting  the  middle  class  and  the  class 
below,  and  especially  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  the  semi-rural  communities. 
The  rich  and  the  fashionable  in  the 
large  cities  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves, but  even  among  the  fairly  pros- 
perous of  the  large  cities  drinking  in 
the  home  creates  a  feeling  of  immoral* 
ity  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  have 
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horrified  our  Victorian  grandfathers 
to  see  their  daughters  smoking. 

Men  drank»  often  to  excess,  but, 
practically,  only  in  the  companionship 
of  other  men  or  women  no  respect- 
able woman  might  know.  The  church 
could  not  remain  in  ignorance,  and 
the  church  was  continually  preaching 
against  the  evils  of  intemperance  and 
continually  exhorting  its  disciples  to 
abstain  from  strong  drink;  mothers 
were  forever  pleading  with  their  sons 
not  to  yield  to  temptation;  even  men 
who  drank  in  moderation  warned  their 
boys  as  they  approached  manhood  of 
the  danger  of  cultivating  a  taste  for 
liquor.  In  this  atmosphere  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  the  clergyman  not  only 
to  teach  by  precept  but  also  by  ex- 
ample. Few  were  the  clergymen  who 
dared  to  drink  (the  Catholic  priest,  of 
course,  was  the  exception),  because 
their  influence  would  have  been  shat- 
tered, and  few  cared  to,  because  when 
a  man  went  into  the  ministry  he  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance in  the  same  way  that  a  priest  of 
the  Catholic  Church  took  the  vow  of 
celibacy.  * 

It  was  this  great  and  powerful  in- 
fluence the  Anti-Saloon  League  en- 
listed when  it  took  the  field  against  the 
liquor  interests  and  made  prohibition 
a  moral  issue. 

It  is  not  considered  good  form,  I 
believe,  to  mention  the  hangman  in 
the  home  of  the  relatives  of  one  of  his 
recent  victims,  and  for  the  same  reason 
one  hesitates  to  ask  the  liquor  interests 
to  reveal  the  intimate  details  of  their 
political  methods,  and  especially  the 
amount  of  money  they  spent  in 
bribery;  but  if  one  is  to  believe  them 
and  their  sorrowing  friends,  they  were 
white-robed  angels  compared  to  their 
opponents  enlisted  under  the  banner 
of  morality.  They  maintain  a  discreet 
silence  about  their  own  affairs,  but 
they  become  voluble  and  vehement 


when  they  talk  about  the  tactics  of  the 
opposition,  and,  despite  their  volubil- 
ity, words  fail  them  when  they  attempt 
to  recall  'the  millions'  illicitly  spent 
by  prohibition  to  seduce  a  virtuous 
proletariat  from  its  love  for  beer  and 
whiskey.  You  will  hear  many  strange 
stories.  You  will  hear  of  men  elected 
to  Congress,  not  only  their  election 
expenses  paid  by  the  agents  of  pro- 
hibition, but  with  money  in  their 
pockets.  You  will  be  told  of  men 
active  in  the  good  cause  who  have 
made  great  fortunes.  You  will,  in 
short,  be  regaled   by  such  scandal. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  case 
of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  political 
tactics  of  the  Prohibitionists  were  as 
bad  or  worse  than  those  of  the  liquor 
interests,  because  there  is  nothing 
moro  substantial  than  gossip  on  which 
to  form  an  opinion,  but  whether  the 
charges  are  true  or  false  is  of  little 
consequence.  What  angers  the  liquor 
interests  more  than  anything  is  the 
delusion  they  cherish  that  an  unfair 
advantage  was  taken.  What  they 
would  like  to  have  you  believe  is  that 
prohibition  was  'put  over'  when  they 
were  not  looking,  and  it  was  only  the 
hysterical  mood  of  the  public  caused 
by  the  exaltation  of  war  that  made 
prohibition  possible. 

Undoubtedly  the  war  accelerated  the 
movement.  The  war  hastened  prohi- 
bition in  the  same  way  that  it  brought 
about  many  other  social  and  economic 
reforms,  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that,  war  or  no  war,  prohibition 
in  America  was  bound  to  come,  only 
it  would  probably  have  been  postponed 
for  another  five  or  ten  years.  This  is 
merely  an  individual  opinion,  and, 
therefore,  can  be  disregarded,  but  the 
facts  sustain  it. 

On  January  1,  1917,  America  being 
then  at  peace  and  untouched  by  the 
emotion  of  war,  nineteen  of  the  forty- 
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dght  states  had  enacted  prohibition 
lawsy  and  similar  laws  were  pending 
in  several  other  states.  That  the 
movement  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants 
had  been  g^unhig  strength  during  re- 
cent years  was  evident  to  everyone 
except  the  men  who  were  determined 
not  to  admit  it.  The  liquor  interests 
had  been  fighting  bitterly  and  ex- 
pensively, they  had  seen  one  state 
after  another  fall  into  the  prohibition 
coliunn;  they  must  have  known  by 
this  time  that  the  political  general- 
ship, the  financial  resources,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
were  at  least  as  powerful  as  those  of 
the  liquor  trade,  and  yet  they  were 
able  to  convince  themselves  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  national  pro- 
hibition, or  prohibition  by  constitu- 
tional amendment.  That  the  Pro- 
hibitionists had  long  proclaimed  was 
their  purpose.  State  prohibition  was 
merely  the  first  step,  a  long  step,  it  is 
true,  but  still  far  short  of  what  they 
really  sought  to  accomplish.  So  long 
as  liquor  remained  a  state  question  it 
would  always  be  possible  for  the  liquor 
interests  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibition  law  or  to  pass  laws  that 
in  some  form  or  other  nullified  pro-, 
hibition,  but  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  destroy  the  liquor  trafiic 
root  and  branch. 

On  January  1,  1917,  the  doom  of 
liquor  had  be^  pronoimced,  although 
not  oflicially  certified,  and  nothing  that 
the  liquor  men  might  have  done  then 
would  have  saved  them;  had  they 
shown  more  tact  and  done  less  to 
antagonize  public  sentiment  earlier,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  a  compromise 
might  have  been  effected.  There  is 
little  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
American  saloon  as  it  has  been  con- 
ducted during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  yet  it  had  some  merits. 
It  was  vicious,  but  it  also  had  virtues. 


It  was  the  workingman's  club,  and  it 
opened  its  doors  to  the  despondent 
seeking  the  warmth  of  human  com- 
panionship when  the  church  was  coldly 
barred.  Yet  it  went  because  when  the 
account  was  cast  up  the  balance  was 
always  on  the  wrong  side,  and  for  that 
the  liquor  interests  were  responsible. 

When  America  entered  the  war  she 
was  in  a  soul-searching  mood.  She  was 
in  a  mood  to  make  sacrifices  and  to  feel 
the  exaltation  that  comes  from  making 
them.  Europe  wanted  grain,  America 
wanted  men,  Americans  were  urged  to 
economize,  yet  thousands  of  bushels  of 
grain  and  thousands  of  tons  of  coal 
were  being  wasted,  as  it  seemed  to 
many  people,  to  keep  alive  an  industry 
that  in  itself  was  immoral  and  vicious 
and  for  which  no  real  necessity  existed. 
Adjacent  to  many  large  cities  were 
huge  cantonments  housing  thousands 
of  men  drawn  from  all  ranks  of  life  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country;  the  great 
majority  young  boys  suddenly  r^ 
moved  from  the  restraining  influence 
of  home  and  for  the  first  time  faced 
with  temptation.  War  sent  a  moral 
wave  sweeping  over  the  country. 
These  boys  were  to  die  if  necessary, 
but  if  they  lived  they  must  be  spared 
the  knowledge  of  vice.  To  wrap  an 
army  in  cotton  wool  seems  a  trifle  in- 
congruous, but  it  is  the  American  way. 
Legislation  to  give  the  President  power 
to  create  prohibition  zones  around 
camps  and  other  military  works  was 
quickly  enacted.  The  army  and  navy 
banned  liquor  except  for  medicinal 
use. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  no  tyro  in  politics.  It  was 
vigilant,  tireless,  quick  to  seize  an  op- 
portunity. It  kept  its  finger  always  on 
the  psychological  pulse.  It  was  as 
nimble  as  a  ballet  dancer,  as  supple  as 
an  athlete,  as  alert  mentally  as  an 
eagle  on  the  wing,  and  its  foe  moved 
as  heavily  as  an  elephant,  and  with 
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elephantine  intelligence  relied  on  brute 
strength.  The  Anti-Saloon  League 
saw  that  the  pubh'c  would  give  its  sanc- 
tion to  anything  that  facilitated  the  . 
waging  of  the  war  and  that  never 
would  such  a  golden  opportunity  pre- 
sent iteelf  as  then  existed.  They  began 
by  making  the  District  of  Columbia 
'dry.'  The  District  of  Columbia,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  outlying  suburbs,  is  the 
City  of  Washington,  over  which  Con- 
gress has  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Many  members  of  Congress  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  as  a  joke;  the 
liquor  interests  began  their  familiar 
tactics  of  lobbying,  laughing  at  what 
to  them  ought  to  have  been  too  serious 
to  be  treated  lightly.  Both  Houses  of 
Congress  were  full  of  men  who  had 
been  sent  there  either  through  Prohi- 
bition influence  or  had'  such  a  whole- 
some fear  of  its  power  they  dare  not 
antagonize  it.  The  bill  was  passed,  and 
Washington  went  dry.  If  a  person  had 
liquor  in  his  house  he  could  use  it  and 
give  it  to  his  friends,  but  it  could  not 
be  bought  at  shop  or  saloon ;  it  was  not 
served  at  hotels  or  in  the  clubs.  Wash- 
ington growled  a  bit,  and  then  in  the 
iVmerican  fashion  accepted  the  edict 
good-naturedly. 

Having  won  this  victory  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  went  forward  with 
greater  determination.  They  secured 
the  passage  of  Acts  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  liquor  advertisements 
in  newspapers  sent  by  mail  to  dry 
states,  and  made  illegal  the  shipment 
of  liquor  from  wet  to  dry  states.  Here 
again  the  greatest  ally  of  temperance 
was  the  stupidity  and  selfishness  of  the 
liquors-interests.  At  that  time  men, 
wom^h,  and  children  were  giving  their 
strength  and  their  substance  to  win- 
ning the  war;  men  were  offering  their 
lives,  women  were  working  as  never 
before,  even  the  children  were  saving 
their  pennies  and  learning  the  precious 
lesson  of  self-denial;  but  the  liquor  in- 


terests remained  unmoved  and  kept 
up  the  sordid  fight  for  their  profits. 

What  aroused  public  sentiment  was 
the  intangible  feeling  that  liquor  was 
linked  with  pro-Germanism.  Many  of 
the  brewers  and  distiflers  were  Ger- 
mans or  had  German  names,  dis- 
closures made  from  time  to  time 
showed  where  their  S3rmpathies  lay, 
and  while  no  doubt  injustice  was  done 
to  some  of  them,  yet  in  that  rough  and 
ready  way  a  people  have  of  reaching 
an  approximately  correct  conclusion, 
even  although  it  may  not  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  logical  analysis,  in  the 
main  the  accusation  was  well  founded. 
Sobriety  and  the  will  to  victory  seemed 
inseparable,  for  anyone  to  encourage 
drinking  or  to  be  the  means  of  dimin- 
ishing output  by  promoting  drunken- 
ness was  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  and  be  a  traitor  to  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  engaged  in  their 
life  and  death  struggle.  Many  men 
who  were  not  Prohibitionists,  many 
men  who  had  drunk  all  their  lives  and 
believed  that  liquor  was  necessary  for 
their  well-being,  but  to  whom  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  was  the  only  thing  that 
mattered,  were  willing  to  see  the  tem- 
porary enforcement  of  Prohibition  and 
make  sacrifices,  if  thereby  the  war 
could  be  brought  to  an  end  one  day 
sooner. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  understood 
American  psychology,  and  the  liquor 
interests  did  not.  That  in  a  sentence  is 
the  whole  story.  In  the  mood  the 
people  then  were,  they  would  willingly 
sanction  anything  that  was  for  the 
public  welfare.  Prohibition  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  followed  logically, 
because  it  saved  food  and  coal  and  man 
power,  and  decreased  the  burden  on 
transportation.  Had  the  conmiander- 
in-chief  of  the  liquor  forces  been  a  Foch 
instead  of  a  Ludendorif,  had  he,  in  a 
word,  been  gifted  with  an  instinctive 
appreciation  of  what  the  situation  de- 
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hianded*  without  which  no  leader  is 
really  great,  he  would  have  disarmed 
his  enemies  by  voluntarily  closing  the 
breweries  and  distilleries,  perhaps  even 
turning  some  of  them  into  manufac- 
turing plants  for  military  purposes. 

Instead  the  liquor  interests  spent 
thousands  of  pounds  advertising  in  the 
newspapers  to  show  the  dire  results 
that  would  follow  from  prohibition; 
they  argued  that  alcohol  had  a  food 
value,  and  that  grain  turned  into  alco- 
hol was  more  valuable  as  food  than  a 
larger  quantity  of  grain  taken  as  food 
that  did  not  go  through  the  inter- 
mediate process  of  becoming  alcohol. 
The  contest  was  one-sided,  because 
prohibition  could  plead  disinterested- 
ness, morality,  and  the  public  good, 
while  the  liquor  interests  were  on  the 
defensive  and  could  not  escape  the 
charge  that  they  were  less  concerned 
about  the  public  good  than  they  were 
with  the  profits  of  their  own  pockets. 
War  prohibition  won. 

Meanwhile  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
had  not  allowed  the  things  of  the  mo- 
ment to  interfere  with  what  to  them 
was  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  — 
the  constitutional  amendment.  Every 
blow  struck  against  the  liquor  traffic 
gave  the  Prohibitionists  greater  confi- 
dence in  themselves  and  increased  the 
temperance  fervor.  Defeated  as  the 
liquor  interests  had  been,  they  would 
not  concede  the  danger  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  emotion  of  war  might  make 
men  do  fantastic  things,  but  that  the 
majority  of  the  men  of  the  United 
States  would  deliberately  banish  liquor 
forever  was  impossible,  and  its  im- 
possibility could  be  mathematically 
demonstrated  by  dividing  the  popula- 
tion into  drinlang  and  non-drinking 
males.  Similar  to  many  other  theoreti- 
cal calculations, 'there  was  a  factor  or 
two  overlooked.  The  liquor  men  for- 
got the  influence  of  the  female  vote, 
and  they  still  remained  in  ignorance  of 


the  power  of  the  church.  They  refused 
to  be  convinced  until  Congress  adopted 
the  amendment;  with  their  last  shred 
of  remaining  power  they  managed  to 
secure  the  insertion  of  a  clause  pro- 
viding that  unless  the  amendment  was 
ratified  in  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission  it  should  be  void,  be- 
lieving that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  the  required 
nuhiber  of  states  in  that  time.  Con- 
gress adopted  the  amendment  in  De- 
cember, 1917,  and  thirteen  months 
later,  by  proclamation  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  it  bcicame  an  integral  part  of 
the  Constitution. 

Even  then  the  liquor  men  would  not 
be  convinced.  They  boasted  the 
amendment  would  never  come  into 
effect  and  prepared  to  defy  the  popular 
will! 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  article  on 
Dry  America  has  been,  not  to  hold  a 
brief  either  for  or  against  liquor  but 
simply  to  make  Englishmen  under- 
stand how  it  came  about  that  the 
United  States  adopted  prohibition,  a 
subject  about  which  most  Englishmen 
are  ignorant.  I  have  confined  myself 
to  a  necessarily  brief  statement  of  facts, 
and  in  conclusion,  while  still  allowing 
the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  I 
desire  to  draw  attention  to  certain 
phases  of  the  battle  for  prohibition 
which  I  believe  will  not  be  without 
interest. 

Two  forces,  inspired  by  quite  differ* 
ent    motives,    have    united    to    give* 
strength  to   prohibition,  the  one  the 
economic  force  of  industry,,  the  other^^ 
the  moral  influence  of  woman.  It  is  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  speaking  broadly, 
that    the    employers   of   labor    have  > 
realized    the    uneconomic    waste    of^ 
liquor  and  have  taken  means  to  check 
its  use  among  their  employees.  Liquor 
has  always  been  consumed  in  large 
quantities  in  America,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  employer  toward  labor  was  that 
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he  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  pri- 
vate life  of  his  men.  So  long  as  they 
performed  their  assigned  tasks  it  was 
not  his  affair  whether  they  got  drunk 
when  they  were  not  working  and 
squandered  their  money  or  kept  sober 
and  saved. 

The  responsibility  of  capital  b^gan 
only  when  the  whistle  blew  in  the 
morning  and  ended  when  the  factory 
closed  for  the  day.  A  sober  operative 
was  usually  a  better  operative,  more 
reliable,  an  efficient  workman;  a  man 
who  used  liquor  was  'temperamental' 
and  always  an  uncertain  quantity;  not 
infrequently  a  danger  to  himself  as  well 
as  others.  That  danger  was  ever 
present  among  railway  men,  engineers, 
and  signalmen  especially,  for  they 
needed  their  full  faculties  unclouded, 
and  liquor  was  apt  to  befog  them.  The 
railways,  knowing  they  were  treading 
on  dangerous  groimd,  began  by  walk- 
ing cautiously  and  letting  it  be  known 
they  frowned  on  liquor  and  its  use 
woiild  militate  against  promotion.  The 
next  step  naturally  followed :  that  men 
holding  certain  positions  drinking  while 
on  duty  took  the  risk  of  summary  dis- 
missal —  an  attitude  sustained  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  countenanced  liquor 
but  valued  its  life  too  dearly  to  entrust 
it  to  a  drinking  ^igineer  or  signalman. 

Other  employers  followed  along  the 
same  line  for  the  same  reason.  A 
drunken  man,  or  a  man  not  neces- 
sarily drunk  but  with  his  hand  not 
quite  steady  and  his  head  still  thick 
from  the  effects  of  liquor,  might  ruin  a 
costly  machine'  or  cause  the  death  of  his 
fellows.  Employ^^  of  labor,  therefore, 
preached  temperance  and  encouraged 
it,  even  if  they  did  not  practise  it 
themselves.  Men  drank  because  of  the 
strain  placed  upon  them  and  to  get  re-  . 
lief  from  the  conditions  in  whidh  they 
were  forced  to  labor,  and  employers 
felt  an  obligp^tion  imposed  upon  them 
to  do  something  more  than  preach  or 


penalize.  The  railways,  for  instance, 
provided  decent  recreation  and  sleep- 
ing accommodation  for  their  men,  who 
had  a  place  better  than  the  saloon  in 
which  to  spend  their  time  when  off 
duty;  great  industrial  establishments 
laid  the  foundation  for  that  extensive 
system  of  welfare  work  which  is  now 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Women  naturally,  were  early  and 
easily  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, because  women  were  the  chief^ 
sufferers  of  intemperance.  The  wife  of** 
the  workingman  who  drank  to  excess 
paid  heavily  for  her  husband's  weak- 
ness, and  the  women  of  that  class 
drank  very  much  less  than  the  women 
of  the  corresponding  class  in  England. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Amer-  • 
ica  no  respectable  or  even  semi-i^ 
spectable  woman  went  inside  a  saloon, 
which  was  a  place  set  apart  exclusively 
for  men,  where  men  served  and  bar- 
maids were  imknown.  Women  who  ' 
went  to  the .  less  reputable  places, 
and  the  women  who  had  fallen  so  low 
that  they  jostled  menlin  the  dives  and 
dramshops,  were  outcasts.  Women  in 
America  have  always  been  much  less 
addicted  to  the  use  of  wine  or  liquor 
than  women  in  England.  I  have  said 
that  liquor  was  little  known  in  the 
home,  and  women  who  drank  in  public 
places,  in  hotel  dining  rooms  and  res- 
taurants, were,  until  quite  recently,  a 
rarity.  It  was  not  done  because  it  was 
an  offense  against  good  taste;  it  was 
the  sort  of  thing  that  a  'nice'  woman 
did  n't  do  and  virtuous  wives  thought 
shocking.  In  every  city  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  fast  s^  —  they  were  to 
be  found  even  in  me  smaller  places, 
although  the  pace  would  break  no 
modem  speed  laws  —  and  the  girl  who 
was  known  to  drink  was  not  considered 
a  fit  associate  for  other  girls  careful 
about  their  reputations. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made 
by  the  liquor  interests  —  looking  back 
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it  seems  there  was  no  blunder  of  which 
they  were  not  guilty  —  was  to  antago- 
nize woman  suffrage.  Before  votes  for 
women  became  the  burning  question 
in  America  that  it  has  been  during  the 
last  few  years,  women,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  were  naturally  inclined 
to  support  temperance,  but  they  were 
unorganized,  it  was  not  considered 
proper  for  them  to  take  any  active  part 
in  politics,  and  their  influence  was  indi- 
vidual rather  than  that  of  a  class. 

As  they  came  to  political  conscious- 
ness by  being  given  the  vote  in  local 
elections  they  were,  in  the  great  ma^* 
jority,  found  supporting  temperance 
candidates;  and  as  they  preyed  for 
suffrage  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  the 
liquor  interests  recognized  they  were 
faced  with  another  and  a  dangerous 
foe.  They  opposed  woman  suffrage; 
the  women  quickly  found  out  where 
the  attack  was  coming  from,  and  they 
were  more  resolute  than  ever  in  their 
prohibition  convictions;  if  woman 
suffrage  was  being  fought  by  the  liquor 
interests  because  they  feared  the  suc- 
cess of  woman  suffrage  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  liquor  traflic,  it  was 
proof  incontestable  that  liquor  was  in- 
defensible morally,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  women  should  have  the  vote 
so  as  to  bring  about  a  great  moral 
reform. 

It  has  been  contended  by  the  users 
of  liquor  that  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  do  not  object  to  its  moderate 
consumption,  and  were  the  question 
submittiBd  to  a  pUhiacUe  in  such  form 
that  every  man  could  vote  No  or  Yes, 
an  overwhelming  majority  would  be 
cast  in  the  affirmative;  but  neither  the 
vote  in  Congress  nor  that  of  the  State 
L^slatures  is  a  fair  test,  as  the  l^s- 
lators  were  under  the  terrorism  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  and  many  men, 
weakly  yielding  to  popular  clamor, 
voted  for  the  amendment,  so  as  to 
pquare  themselves  with  their  constitu- 


ents, never  believing  the  amendment 
was  being  offered  in  good  faith,  thus 
being  able  to  run  with  the  hare  and 
hunt  with  the  hounds  without  personal 
inconvenience.  It  has  further  been 
asserted  that  nearly  every  Legislature 
is  under  the  coercion  of  the  rural  con- 
stituencies, whose  votes  outweigh  those 
of  the  large  cities,  and  if  a  system  of 
voting  could  be  devised  to  amalgamate 
the  city  vote,  defeat  of  prohibition 
would  be  complete.  The  argument,  in 
short,  is  that  if  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts want  to  become  total  abstainers 
no  one  objects,  but  they  have  no  right 
to  impose  their  own  perverted  ideas  of 
'morality'  upon  the  dwellers  in  the 
cities. 

There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  is 
not  the  entire  truth.  It  is  true  that  the 
cause  of  temperance  has  always  been 
stronger  in  the  agricultural  communi- 
ties and  the  smaller  towns  than  in  the 
large  cities,  city  life  naturally  tending 
to  promote  drinking;  but  I  should 
seriously  doubt  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion that  by  any  system  of  honest 
voting  a  majority  could  be  registered 
for  liquor.  Facts  prove  the  contraiy. 
The  cities  have  contributed  to  the  *no 
license'  and  prohibition  majorities,  and 
made  it  possible  for  prohibition  laws 
to  be  enacted.  Nor  is  it  true  that  no 
large  city  has  accepted  prohibition, 
but  has  been  dragooned  into  it  by  the 
agricultural  vote. 

In  1914  Denver,  the  largest  city  in 
the  State  of  Colorado,  rejected  pro- 
hibition; in  1916  prohibition  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  19,000.  Ta^* 
coma,  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  went  wet  by 
2800  majority  in  1914,  and  three  years 
later  voted  dry  by  10,000;  Seattle,  an- 
other city  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
went  wet  by  15,000  majority  in  1914, 
but  it  was  made  saloonless  by  the  over- 
powering rural  vote.  After  two  years' 
experimentation,  the  same  issue  again 
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being  presented  to  the  voters,  the 
people  of  Seattle  voted  to  continue  to 
remain  dry  by  a  majority  of  20,000. 
Portland,  the  chief  city  of  Oregon,  had 
the  same  experience.  Nimfierous  other 
similar  cases  could  be  cited.  In  every 
instance,  I  believe,  the  chief  reason 
prohibition  was  sustained  was  the  re- 
volt of  the  decent  elements,  irrespec- 
tive of  party,  against  the  saloon  in 
politics.  If  the  brewers  and  distillers 
had  attended  to  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  not  mixed  business  with  poli- 
tics they  would  have  aroused  much  less 
resentment. 

One  of  the  curious  things  about  the 
adoption  of  prohibition,  extremely 
characteristic  of  the  American  temper- 
ament, is  the  good-natured  way  in 
which  it  has  been  accepted.  Here  is  a 
business  in  which  hundreds  of  millions 
have  been  invested,  giving  employ- 
ment, direct  or  indirect,  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  men.  Suddenly  the  in- 
dustry, heretofore  accepted  as  legiti- 
mate and  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
national  and  state  income,  is  wiped 
out  of  existence,  the  men  dependent 
upon  it  for  their  support  are  turned 
adrift  and  must  seek  other  employ- 
ment, the  habits  and  customs  of  a  na- 
tion, deep  rooted  in  their  heredity,  are 
thrown  into  confusion.  People  de- 
nounce the  government  and  Legisla- 
tures, they  protest  against  the  infringe-* 
ment  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  they 
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declaim  violently  at  the  interference 
with  their  personal  rights,  but  beyond 
that  they  do  not  go.  There  are  no  riots, 
and  the  government  is  not  overthrown. 

The  American  turns  everything  into 
a  joke.  In  one  column  the.  newspapers 
fulminate  against  paternalism  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  cold  water  fanatics;  and 
in  the  adjoining  column  the  humorous 
paragrapher  pokes  fun  at  John  Barley- 
corn. Even  more  strange  to  an  English- 
man is  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to 
secure  compensation  from  the  state. 
The  cry  of  'vested  interests'  has  not 
been  raised  because  it  would  be  futile. 
The  liquor  business  has  been  ruined 
and  capital  destroyed  because  the 
people  have  said  it  is  an  immoral  busi- 
ness, but  there  is  to  be  no  redress. 
The  wage  of  immorality  is  destruction. 

It  is  an  experiment  America  is  try- 
ing—  an  experiment  profoundly  in- 
teresting to  the  sociological  student. 
How  it  will  result  time  alone  will  tell, 
but  of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain,  and 
that  is,  it  will  have  a  fair  test,  and  five 
years  hence  we  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reaching  certain  conclusions, 
and  being  able  to  determine  whether 
it  was  a  wise  experiment  or  an  idea  con- 
ceived in  folly.  And  for  that  reason 
England  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  America.  It  can 
well  afford  to  wait  and  see  the  effects 
of  the  experiment  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE 

PRESENT  DAY 

BY  LORD  dHARNWOOD 


The  Church  of  England  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  institutions  of 
the  English  people.  It  differs  markedly, 
whether  in  its  influence  on  national 
life,  in  the  tone  of  religious  feeling 
which  it  expresses,  in  its  real  relation 
to  the  State,  or  in  all  three,  from  the 
other  'established'  Churches  which 
exist  in  Europe,  and  in  particular  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  is  a 
Presbyterian  body,  and  which  has  also 
claimed  from  the  first  a  far  greater  in- 
dependence of  the  State.  It  is  the 
English  institution  which  has  perhaps 
on  the  whole  received  least  justice  in 
the  ordinary  view  of  history.  Not  only 
this  particular  Church,  but  the  whole 
religious  organization  of  the  English 
peopJe,  is  peculiar;  for,  side  by  side 
with  the  'established'  Church,  Eng- 
land possesses  independent  Noncon- 
formist Churches  exceeding  in  vigor, 
and  far  exceeding  in  number,  those  of 
any  other  country  not  colonized  from 
these  shores.  'Church'  and  'Dissent' 
jointly,  sometimes  in  their  bitter  riv- 
alry, and  all  the  time  in  their  largely 
unconscious  cooperation,  have  been 
among  the  greatest  moulding  influences 
on  the  thought  and  character  of  Eng- 
lish people. 

There  is  also  occasion  just  now  for 
English  laymen  to  air  their  views  on 
the  Church.  While  these  pages  are  in 
the  press.  Parliament  seems  likely  to 
be  passing  the  most  important  project 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation  which  has 
been  before  it  for  many  years  (the 
'National  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
England    (Powers)    Bill,'    commonly 


called  the  'Enabling  Bill').  Neither 
the  good  nor  the  evil  which  that  bill 
may  accomplish  should  be  exaggerated 
but  it  marks  a  point  in  a  slowly  de- 
veloping crisis  to  which  ordinary 
Englishmen  should  pay  attention.  An 
Englishman  who  is  not  either  a  clergy- 
man on  the  one  hand,  or  a  fool  on  the 
other,  always  suffers  acutely  from  the 
national  malady  of  shyness  when  he 
expresses  himself  publicly  on  matters 
connected  with  religion.  In  this,  as  in 
most  cases,  it  is  a  malady  which  should 
be  overcome.  But  the  present  writer, 
though  having  something  to  say,  is 
aware  of  the  gaps  in  hisi  knowledge, 
and  is  also  sadly  apprehensive  that  by 
blunt  speaking  he  may  give  pain  or 
offense  to  people  whom  he  respects  — 
some  of  them  very  deeply  indeed. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  necessary  to  be- 
gin by  explaining  (for  the  benefit,  not 
only  of  foreign,  but  of  many  English 
readers)  some  elementary  points  about 
the  meaning  of  'establishment'  and  of 
a 'State  Church.'  Our 'State  Church' 
is  not  maintained  by  the  State,  but  it  is 
in  large  part  maintained  out  of  prop- 
erty given  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
particular  out  of  property  given  long 
ago  when  there  was  but  one  Church 
in  Western  Christendom.  Nonconfor- 
mists would  accordingly  claim  that  if 
the  control  of  the  State  over  the 
Church  were  (as  they  are  apt  to  think 
it  should  be)  done  away,  these  ancient 
endowments  should  revert  to  the 
nation. 

As  it   is,   the  nation   governs   the 
Church  in  the  sense  that  no  change 
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can  be  made  in  the  law,  by  which  the 
discipline  and  (subject  to  certain 
openly  condoned  illegalities)  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  are  regulated, 
except  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
Bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  again, 
are  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. The  parish  priests  are  appointed 
by  a  vadety  of  authorities  or,  in  a  vast 
nmnber  of  cases,  by  private  persons 
(sagacious  Englishmen  suspect  that 
the  abuses  of  this  anomalous  system 
come  to  less  than  the  evils  which  they 
think  they  observe  in  the  systems  of 
other  Churches). 

Of  this  archaic  constitution  as  a 
whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  im- 
perfections are  many  and  glaring; 
chief  among  them  is  perhaps  the  slow- 
ness with  which  Parlkment  is  brought 
to  sanction  needful  change.  Yet  it 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  alleged  that 
the  Church  as  a  whole  has,  for  genera- 
tions past,  lacked  vitality;  and  the 
patent  result  of  its  constitution  has 
been  to  make  the  Church  surely  re- 
sponsive to  the  slowly  moving  force  of 
lay  opinion.  This  summary,  however, 
must  not  close  without  reference  to  the 
somewhat  complicated  system  of  as- 
semblies (created  recently  and  with- 
out legal  power)  which  include  or  con- 
sist of  la3mien.  Those  of  them  which 
have  a  national  character  suffer  very 
much  from  the  extreme  reluctance  of 
the  t3rpical  church-going  Englishman 
(at  least  in  the  hitherto  influential 
classes)  to  put  himself  forward  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  especially  out- 
side his  own  parish.  Their  mem- 
bers would  not  claim  for  these 
bodies  the  weight  which  either  an  ef- 
fectively representative  character  or 
any  other  cause  might  bestow  upon 
them. 

Be  its  constitution  what  it  may,  the 
Church  of  England  has  been  and  b  the 
home  of  a  memorable  and  distinctive 


type  of  Christian  thought  and  life. 
Without  disparaging  this,  members 
of  other  Churches  have  been  apt  to  re- 
mark that  their  own  conmiunity  owns 
no  head  but  Jesus  Christ,  while,  from 
the  time  of  that  in  many  ways  undo- 
sirable  monarch,  Henry  Vlll,  the 
Church  of  England  has  groveled  under 
the  headship  of  an  earthly  King.  With 
great  respect,  this  time-honored  ob- 
servation is  a  somewhat  blasphemous 
absurdity.  The  Vatican  and  Salem 
Chapel  (in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  powerful 
and  painful  novel),  or  any  other 
Protestant  Nonconfonnist  conmiunity, 
are  each  alike  controlled  by  some  per- 
son or  persons  far  other  than  Our 
Lord;  their  control  is  often  much  less 
restrained  and  tempered  than  that 
which  any  King  or  Parliament  has 
exercised  in  the  Church  of  England; 
the  ultimate  allegiance  of  all  Churches 
to  no  earthly  King  is,  of  course,  the 
same. 

What  is  true  is  that  the  Church  of 
England,  governed,  as  in  fact  all 
Churches  are,  by  hmnan  beings,  has 
from  the  Reformation  to  this  day  never 
yet  been  at  the  mercy  of  that  class  of 
human  being  which  avowedly  or 
covertly  lays  claim  to  be  the  embodi- 
ment of  spiritual  authority.  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  *  Royal  Supremacy' 
for  that  of  Rome  had  really  much 
more  in  it  than  the  dirty  by-end?  of 
Henry  VHI.  It  was  in  effect  an  insur- 
rection, and  an  insurrection  which  had 
lasting  success,  of  the  ordinary  lay  per- 
son against  despotic  spiritual  authority 
as  such.  The  King  did  not  attempt  to 
place  himself  thereby  in  any  position 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  spiritual 
power  which  he  had  overthrown. 

To  a  very  great  extent,  founders 
of  other  Reformed  Churches,  at  least 
the  Calvinistic  Churches,  did  set  up 
new  Papacies  —  new  infallible  systems 
more  rigid  than  the  old,  and  new  sets  of 
persons,  often  a  good  deal  narrower 
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than  the  old»  to  interpret  and  enforce 
these  systems.  The  historic  glory  and 
the  abiding  influence  for  good  of  the 
later  or  Calvinist  Reformation  lies 
wholly  in  the  fearlessness  and  high 
aspiration  of  its  revolt,  not  in  the  least 
in  the  doctrine  or  the  discipline  which 
it  established.  It  was  far  otherwise 
with  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
Church  of  England.  The  King  (except 
when  he  was  a  fool)  could  claim  no 
sort  of  infallibility;  he  was  not  a 
spiritual  authority  at  all.  What,  as  the 
temporal  ruler,  he  could  do  was  to  in- 
sure for  his  people  that  their  spiritual 
pastors  and  masters  should  know  their 
place  and  their  function  —  know  the 
true  relation  between  pastors  who  were 
not  more,  and  flocks  who  were  not  less, 
than  human. 

In  every  ecclesiastical  change  that 
Henry  VUl  made  (save  his  plunder- 
ing of  the  Church's  goods),  he  was 
necessarily  dqpendent  upon  ecclesiasti- 
cal advice,  and,  for  this,  policy  and  in- 
clination (for  we  may  grant  him  some 
good  inclinations)  made  him  seek,  as  his 
advisers  and  instruments,  divines  who 
had  over  his  people  the  real  authority 
which  belongs  to  acknowledged  learn- 
ing and  piety,  not  the  false  authority 
which  can  be  asserted  by  any  hier- 
archical machine.  He  did  in  fact  turn 
for  help  to  the  genius  (poor  vacillating 
man  though  that  genius  may  have 
been)  to  whom  mainly  we  owe  the 
marvelous  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

If  I  pursue  this  subject  of  the  char- 
acter acquired  from  the  first  by  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England  a  little 
further,  I  must  not  be  supposed  to 
ignore  the  darker  aspects  of  its  origin, 
or  its  later  story.  Much  less  do  I  ignore 
that  the  Reformation  did  more  for  us 
in  England  beyond  giving  its  present 
form  to  the  Church.  Its  greatest  effect 
was,  of  course,  to  put  the  Bible  in  the 
hands  of  mere  men  and  mere  women. 
The  next  greatest,  it  may  be,  was  that 


the  character  of  the  English  revolt 
from  Rome  conduced  to  the  springing 
up  of  Nonconformist  bodies  and 
eventually  led  (slowly  enough,  but 
sooner  in  England  than  anywhere  else, 
except  the  State  of  Rhode  Island)  to 
full  toleration.  It  may  l)e  freely  con- 
ceded that  without  Nonconformity 
the  Church  would  be  dead,  but  it  may 
be  submitted  also  that  modem  Non- 
conformists owe  more  than  they  some- 
times say  to  the  life  and  teaching  of 
the  Church. 

To  proceed,  then,  it  has  been  asserted 
so  far  that  the  *  Royal  Supremacy' 
meant  fundamentally,  not  the  creation 
of  an  upstart  and  obviously  contempt- 
ible spiritual  authority,  but  the  com- 
plete abandonment  of  that  idea  of 
spiritual  authority  concentrated  in 
particular  human  beings  which  would 
tend  to  make  Christianity  as  petrified 
a  thing  as  Mohammedanism.  This 
was  perhaps  not  done  with  full  con- 
sciousness; many  Churchmen  from 
Henry  VIII's  time  to  this  day  have 
opposed  and  do  oppose  the  radical  de- 
nial of  a  final  authority  somewhere 
resident  in  the  Church  here  on  earth; 
only  they  have  not  in  practice  settled 
for  us  where  authority  lies,  or  de- 
manded much  in  the  way  of  blind 
obedience  to  its  decrees.  We  must  now 
observe  something  more  important, 
which  was  iquite  consciously  done,  and 
has  been  quite  consciously  continued. 
The  reformed  English  Church  attached 
itself  with  reverence  to  the  real  author- 
ity of  a  Christian  tradition,  undefined 
and  unformulated  and  incapable  of 
any  decisive  exposition,  but  none  the 
less  living  for  that,  a  slowly-growing, 
oontinuously-modified«thing,  operative 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  endless  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

The  cautious  and  conservative  pro« 
cedure  of  the  English  Church  Refor- 
mation, as  contrasted  with  the  enthu- 
siastic reception  of  a  new  outpouring 
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of  the  '.truth*  in  Geneva  or  Scotland, 
has  sometimes  been  spoken  of  with 
derision  as  if  it  necessarily  showed 
cowardice  or  indifference.  It  is  a 
sufficient  and  somewhat  terrible  reply, 
that  the  definite  new  'truths,'  em- 
braced by  the  Puritan  Reformation 
which  followed  ours,  are  by  now  im- 
measurably more  obsolete  than  Rome, 
while  the  indefinite  modification  of  old 
ideas  effected  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land endures,  proceeds,  and  is  the 
possession  now  of  the  whole  Protestant 
world. 

The  Church  of  England  has  gone 
through  its  periods  of  degradation. 
It  has  often,  like  other  Churches,  been 
guilty  of  harshness  and  of  arrogance; 
it  has  been  no  more  exempt  than  they 
from  that  subtle  taint  of  dishonesty 
which  makes  ecclesiastical  history  so 
far  more  revolting  to  the  reader  than 
civil.  The  adherence  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  State  —  that  is  to  the 
natural  unsanctified  community  of 
human  kind  —  has  been  a  temptation 
to  much  worldliness.  Its  efforts  after 
the  fullest  comprehension  consistent 
with  loyalty  to  tradition  have  incurred 
the  reproach,  sometimes  true  and  more 
often  false  and  cheap,  of  illogicality 
and  base  compromise. 

Nevertheless,  not  to  dwell  on  the 
beauty  of  spiritual  life  which  has  been 
found  within  it  as  within  many  an- 
other Church,  all  its  apparent  luke- 
warmness,  and  inconsistency,  its  re- 
tention of  consecrated  formulas  which 
its  own  members  disbelieve,  its  re- 
peated refusal  to  accept  new  formulas 
which  many  of  them  at  the  time  have 
believed,  in  short,  its  unauthoritative 
but  traditional  character,  have  signi- 
fied, and  up  to  date  do  signify,  a  great 
principle.  Briefly,  that  principle  (I  am 
not  saying  that  all  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  will  accept  it)  may 
be  thus  expressed:  the  life  of  Chris- 
tianity depends  not  on  any  doctrine 


whatsoever,  not  on  any  disciplinary 
system  whatsoever,  but  on  community 
in  mere  love  and  veneration  for  the 
person  and  the  spirit,  however  vaguely 
and  however  erroneously  conceived, 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Church  life,  which  has  been  largely, 
at  any  rate,  based  on  some  such  senti- 
ment or  principle  as  this,  could  not  be 
maintained  without  a  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  great  internal  tension.  The 
present  article  is,  of  course,  itself  the 
expression  of  a  tendency  within  the 
Church  which  many  friends  of  the 
writer  probably  like  and  understand 
as  little  as  he  likes  and  understands 
their  tendencies.  But  of  the  strong 
habitual  leaning  of  the  Church  of 
England  toward  comprehensiveness, 
and  of  its  general  aversion  to  pre- 
maturely making  new  doctrinal  dec- 
larations, and  of  its  caution,  even  in 
reafHrming  positions  which  have  been 
stated  of  old  in  another  intellectual  at- 
mosphere than  ours,  and  against  other 
antagonists  —  of  all  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

Matthew  Arnold's  great  little  book, 
Saint  Paul  and  Protestantism^  is  the 
classical  exposition  of  this  fact  by  a 
detached  critic.  There  can  be  equally 
little  doubt  that  from  this  fact  the 
Church  of  England  has  exercised  a 
peculiarly  far-reaching  influence  on 
life  and  thought,  and  has  been  the 
community  in  whose  ministrations 
earnest  men  and  women  who  cannot 
honestly  adhere  to  the  creeds  of  any 
Church,  have  found  on  the  whole  most 
help. 

To-day  there  seems  to  be  fresh 
reason  for  questioning  whether  the 
Church,  as  it  has  been  and  is,  can 
much  longer  survive  the  tension  be- 
tween different  schools  within  it  upon 
matters  latterly  in  dispute.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  longer  need  for  a  special  or- 
ganization preserving  in  the  world 
that  free  view  of  religion  to  which  it  is 
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here  claimed  the  Church  of  England 
has  been  a  witness. 

Our  little  systems  havre  their  day. 

It  may  be  that  the  purpose  secured  in 
the  past  by  a  single  Church  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  and  what  is 
called  more  'lax'  than  others,  will  be 
served  in  the  future  by  some  other 
agency. 

Perhaps  it  merely  requires  greater 
mutual  appreciation  between  bodies 
(the  Church  of  England  being  one), 
which  are  sects  rather  than  Churches, 
and  each  of  which  enjoys  to  the  full  the 
irresponsibility  ^  and  the  up-to-date 
liveliness  of  a  separate  self-governing 
society  within  the  State  —  like  a  Trade 
Union,  the  example  which  the  leaders 
of  the  'Life  and  Liberty'  movement 
have  used  to  illustrate  their  ideal. 
But  the  school  which  at  the  time  is 
dominant  in  the  Church  of  England 
would  themselves  assuredly  not  wish 
to  bring  about  this  consummation 
without  considering  it  seriously  first. 

Certain  difficult  questions,  involving 
more  fundamental  principles  than 
have  been  raised  in  former  controver- 
sies within  the  Church,  tend  in- 
creasingly to  create  a  fresh  party  con- 
troversy; on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
that  they  present  the  opportunity  for 
enlarging  the  Church's  life  and  work. 
Before  indicating  them  it  may  be  well 
to  ask,  without  affecting  to  decide, 
whether  the  'Enabling  Bill,'  now 
seemingly  on  its  way  to  become  law, 
tends  rather  toward  pettier  partisan 
agitation  or  toward  robuster  and  more 
vigorous  life.  It  is  not  in  dispute  that 
the  bill  aims  primarily  at  removing  a 
real  evil  —  the  exceeding  difficulty  of 
procuring  needful  l^slation  in  Church 
matters.  It  is,  however,  contended 
that  certain  features  of  the  bill  are  un- 
necessary for  its  purpose  and  are  in 
principle  objectionable. 

The  main  thing  impressed  on  the 


mind  of  the  present  writer,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  that  the  group  of  men  who 
are  responsible  for  the  actual  shape 
of  the  bill  have  shown  an  ominous 
attachment  to  whatever  in  the  bill 
was  of  a  partisan  character,  and  have 
totally  neglected  their  opportunity  of 
securing  unanimous  and  lasting  con- 
tentment with  its  provisions.  Whether 
wise  or  not,  their  course  is  in  no  way 
dishonorable.  Anyone  who  regrets 
their  triumph  must  chiefly  blame  the 
indifference  of  persons  like  himself, 
which  has  left  the  'good,  sound 
Churchmen'  in  a  position  of  over- 
whelming and  perhaps  slightly  intoxi- 
cating predominance.  But  looking  to 
the  future  it  must  be  observed  that, 
for  causes  already  indicated,  the  rep- 
resentative system  introduced  by  the 
bill  is  unlikely  to  have  that  truly  rep- 
resentative character  which  is  no  doubt 
desired  for  it,  and  that  a  feeble 
representative  system  affords  splendid 
scope  for  the  wall-eyed  partisan  of  ill- 
considered  causes. 

We  need  not  conjecture  anything 
as  to  the  sort  of  causes  which  most 
promoters  of  the  bill  have  further  at 
heart,  or  point  in  a  manner  which 
might  be  unfair  to  the  past  action  of 
any  zealot  among  them.  But  there 
will  certainly  be  endeavors  to  use  the 
new  'Life  and  Liberty*  for  the  purpose 
of  narrowing  the  principles  actually 
obeyed  by  many  Churchmen  to-day 
in  two  directions.  Resistance  will  be 
made  to  the  efforts  to  secure  greater 
concord  and  cooperation  between 
Christians  of  different  denominations. 
And  it  will  be  sought  to  erect  new 
barriers  against  the  flood  of  New 
Testament  criticism.  On  both  these 
matters  the  writer  may  possibly  be 
allowed  to  say  more  later.  But  the 
second  cannot  be  left  without  a  few 
further  words  here. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  new  knowledge 
and  new  ideas,  which  the  cleverest  of 
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us  cannot  flatter  himself  that  he  will 
in  his  lifetime  digest.  The  slow  pon- 
dering of  successive  generations  will 
put  them  in  their  real  place.-  In  partic- 
ular most  earnest  readers  of  the  New 
Testament  inevitably  encounter  new 
perplexities  which  our  fathers  could 
not  have  imagined  if  they  admitted 
any  element  of  truth  in  Christianity 
at  all.  Will  it  be  well  to  tell  them  that 
to  be  really  in  the  Church  they  must 
hastily  adopt  some  unreal  solution  of 
their  perplexities,  or  well  to  silence 
any  preacher  who  can  bring  them  real 
help  in  their  need?  This  is  one  of  the 
questions  which  the  new  governing 
body  of  the  Church  wiU  almost 
certainly  have  to  face. 

Again  there  are  the  faint  adherents 
of  our  own  and  other  Churches,  and 
there  are  multitudes  whom  a  tradi- 
tional 'enlightenment'  has  in  the  past 
•  kept  aloof  from  all  Churches.  Upon 
their  minds  it  ought  now  to  be  dawn- 
ing that  there  is  only  one  really  foolish 
attitude  about  religion,  and  that  is  in- 
difference; that  a  life  without  private 
prayer  or  association  with  others  in 
worship  is  after  all  a  maimed  life  for 
man  or  woman.  Such  people  have  a 
religious  duty. 

The  Anglo-French  Review 


In  practice  our  new  Church  rulers 
will  have  to  consider  whether  the 
Church  of  England  has  not  a  duty 
toward  them.  If  it  has,  it  must  lay 
its  emphasis  on  what  is  most  sure  and 
most  weighty. 

One  thing  [it  has  been  said]  remaiDs  un- 
altered and  unalterable.  It  is  the  approach 
of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man,  and  the  answer 
of  man  to  the  Spirit  of  Gtod.  Of  that  high 
and  ineffable  interoourse  the  visible  saora- 
meDt  and  the  eternal  symbol  is  the  hlstorio 
Jesus. 

This  is  no  doubt  not  all  that  is  worth 
sa}dng  about  God  and  man  and  their 
Mediator;  to  set  bounds  to  the  ortho- 
dox theorizing  would  be  as  bad  as  to 
set  bounds  to  the  unorthodox;  and  to 
obtrude  immaterial  doubts  upon  the 
unperplexed  Christian  is  an  outrage, 
till  the  unpexplexed  Christian  turns 
persecutor,  when  it  becomes  a  duty. 
Yet  it  should  be  considered  whether 
the  essence  of  faith  be  really  more  than 
the  blind  love,  devoid  of  theor> ,  which 
the  presence  of  the  Saviour  as  a  per- 
son awakened  in  the  original  disciples. 
Doctrine  may  be  used  for  the  suste- 
nance of  that  faith;  but  it  may  quite 
easily  be  used  to  quench  it. 
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The  schools  were  closed  for  measles; 
and  because  a  boy  about  the  house 
all  day  was  a  nuisance,  Roy  Vanner's 
aunt  came  into  his  bedroom  at  the  top 
of  the  house  as  he  was  preparing  for 
bed,  put  down  half  a  sovereign  on  the 
comer  of  the  dressing  table,  and  told 
him  to  be  off  in  the  morning  and  not 
to  come  back  again  till  it  was  spent. 
She  had  one  of  her  mysterious  'Con- 
ferences' on  the  morrow,  that  always 
filled  every  hook  and  hatpeg  in  the 
hall,  lengthened  the  dining  table  by 
three  leaves,  and  meant  improvised 
beds  and  shakedowns  for  such  of  the 
conferrers  as  came  from  a  distance. 
Roy  did  n't  know  what  they  conferred 
about,  except  that  it  had  to  do  with 
Welfare  or  Rescue  or  Missions  or  some- 
thing equally  joyless,  and  that  the  last 
time  they  had  come  he  had  had  to 
sleep  on  the  floor. 

'Go  right  away,' his  aunt  said.  'You 
can  cut  yourself  some  sandwiches  in 
the  kitchen  if  you  like.  *  And  don't 
read  in  bed,  because  we  've  all  got  to 
be  up  early  to-morrow.' 

And  she  went  out,  leaving  the  boy 
staring  wide-eyed  at  the  coin  she  bad 
put  down. 

He  was  in  his  stockings,  shirt,  and 
knickers,  and  had  stood  with  one  brace- 
strap  over  his  shoulder  as  his  aunt  had 
talked.  Half  a  sovereign  I  He  doubted 
his  eyes.  Once,  one  Christmas,  he  had 
possessed  three  separate  half-crowns 
all  at  the  same  moment,  but  never, 
never  a  whole  gold  coin  all  in  one  piece. 
He  moved  softly  to  where  it  lay,  as  if 
half  afraid  to  touch  it. 

Then  he  became  all  action.   From  a 


drawer  he  took  a  piece  of  papcu", 
wrapped  the  coin  up  in  it,  and  put  it 
into  the  pouch  of  his  belt.  Then  he  un- 
dressed hurriedly,  put  on  his  sleeping 
suit,  fastened  the  belt  two  holes  tighter 
than  usual  about  it,  slipped  on  his 
jacket  again,  and  dashed  barefooted 
downstairs  to  the  kitchen. 

'Aunt  says  I  may  have  some  sand- 
wiches,' he  said. 

Roast  beef  was  cooking,  to  be  cut 
cold  in  the  morning,  and  there  were 
hams  and  pies  and  oven-trays  of  hot 
tarts  about.  They  told  him  they 
couldn't  be  bothered  to  cut  sand- 
wiches at  that  time  of  night. 

'But  I'm  going  off  early  —  five 
o'clock.' 

'Then  cut  them  yourself.  No,  no, 
not  that  new  loaf!  Dear,  oh,  dear! 
Ellen,  is  there  any  of  that  cold  mutton 
left  ?  Sit  you  down  on  that  chair  while  I 
cut  them,  the  bother  you  are  —  I  don't 
suppose  there 's  any  measles  at  all * 

The  sandwiches  were  cut,  but  Roy 
demanded  more  than  they  gave  him. 
His  hands  were  tightly  clenched  about 
his  belt.  He  wasn't  going  to  spend 
golden  money  on  sandwiches.  Golden 
money  was  for  golden  things. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  in  bed, 
with  the  light  out,  excitedly  running 
over  the  list  of  his  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions and  regretting  that  his  knap- 
sack was  so  small.  There  were  no  end 
of  things  he  wanted  to  take.  Finally, 
he  had  cut  down  the  list  to  his  map, 
his  water-color  box  and  sketching 
block,  his  folding  stool,  Shakespeare, 
a  spare  pair  of  stockings,  the  heels  of 
which  he  would  soap  in  the  morning, 
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and  as  many  other  odds  and  ends» 
including  the  Morte  d'  Arthur^  as  could 
be  crammed  into  his  pockets. 

Then  he  fell,  not  so  much  asleep, 
as  into  a  sort  of  intermittent  sub-trance 
from  which  he  half  woke  from  time  to 
time  to  ease  the  tightened  belt  that 
contained  the  gold  coin. 

No  doubt  his  aunt  had  intended  that 
he  should  take  a  half-crown  excursion 
ticket  somewhere,  sleep  that  night  at  a 
farmhouse,  and  return  the  next  day, 
when  the  business  of  Missions  or  Res- 
cue or  whatever  it  was  was  over.    But 
that^was  by  no  means  the  idea  of  the 
boy,  who  at  half-past  five  the  next 
morning,  closed  the  door  of  the  house 
softly  behind  him,  glanced  up  at  the 
drawn  blinds  from  the  end  of  the  short 
laureled    drive,   and    began    to   drop 
down  a  broad  road  to  the  heart  of  the 
factory  town.    He  wore  a  white  jersey 
under  his  jacket  —  his  folding  sketch- 
ing stool  was  thrust  through  the  straps 
of  his  bulging  knapsack,  he  had  a  spare 
stocking  in  either  jacket  pocket,  and 
his   sandwiches   were   distributed    in 
small   parcels   over   half  his   slender 
person.      About     him    hooters    and 
'whews'  sounded,  calling  the  shawled 
girls  and  wood-clogged  men  to  their 
work;  the  sun  made  brown  velvet  of 
the   smoke  on   his   right   hand,    but 
flashed  like  gold  on  the  windows  on  his 
left.  His  face  was  set  north.  He  could 
have  taken  tram  or  train  out  of  the 
town,  but  Lancelot  or  the  Knight  with 
the  fetterlopk  and  shacklebolt  azure 
would  not  have  taken  train  or  tram. 
Besides,  he  had  decided  that  that  half- 
sovereign  was  to  last  him,  not  a  day, 
but  as  near  a  week  as  he  could  spin  it 
out. 

He  was  a  noisy  and  bright  boy 
among  the  other  lads  of  the  Upper 
Fifth  at  his  school,  but  just  as  happy 
when  he  was  alone.  Painting  pictures, 
when  you  came  to  think  of  it,  meant 
being  a  good  deal  alone,  for  the  other 


fellow  couldn't  be  expected  to  hang 
round  doing  nothing  while  he  worked, 
and  he  wanted  to  be  a  painter  of 
pictures.  He  wanted  to  paint  pictures 
like  the  cavaliers,  signed  'Coleman 
(Roma),'  that  he  saw  in  the  dealers' 
windows  in  the  Arcade,  or  those 
others,  of  moors  and  streams  and 
hayfields,  signed  with  the  initials 
*  M.  R.  J.'  For  these  things,  and  for  the 
glowing  lines  in  Shakespeare  and  the 
magic  of  Endymion  and  the  Morte  d* 
Arthur^  his  mind  was  unfolding  like  a 
tree  that  bursts  its  silky  sheaths  in  the 
spring,  renewing  the  miracle  of  the 
spring  before,  and  the  one  before  that, 
and  all  the  springs  that  ever  were. 
He  was  just  turned  fourteen. 

He  intended  to  walk  a  mere  trifle  of 
thirty  miles,  or  perhaps  thirty-two, 
that  day.  It  was,  perhaps,  just  a  little 
more  than  he  had  ever  walked  before, 
but  he  was  a  good  walker,  and  had  all 
sorts  of  thoughts  to  wile  away  the 
time.  His  ordinary  walk  was  twenty 
miles,  which  meant  ten  miles  out,  a 
tantalizing  glimpse  of  country  yet 
untrodden,  and,  therefore,  fairer  than 
all  the  rest,  and  so  home  again.  But 
this  time  it  was  not  going  to  be  like 
that.    He  had  ten  shillings. 

He  had  only  one  light  regret.  He 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  and 
the  sea  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
must  wait  for  the  sea  until  the  sum- 
mer holidays  came  round,  and  even 
then  he  would  be  more  or  less  attached 
to  people  who  held  stuffy  conferences 
and  the  like. 

By  eight  o'clock  he  was  ascending 
the  street  of  a  village  that  was  partly 
a  country  village  but  partly  also  a 
residential  suburb  of  the  town  he  had 
left;  but  by  half-past  nine  he  was 
breakfasting)  a  little  late  it  was  true, 
but  where  he  had  planned  to  breakfast 
—  in  a  good  grouse-butt  on  the  rise 
of  a  well-trodden  moor.  He  reckoned 
that  another  hour  and  a  halfs  walking 
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would  bring  him  somewhere  near 
the  limit  of  his  ordinary  walks,  and  so 
to  the  real  beginning  of  this  walk,  so 
heaven-sent  and  utterly  unexpected 
twelve  hours  ago.  He  knew  the  cot- 
tage he  meant  to  go  to.  It  had  white 
painted  windows  that  slid  sideways, 
and  roses  over  them,  and  an  old  seat 
in  the  little  front  garden  to  read 
Shakespeare  on,  and,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  field,  a  brown  brogk  for  bathing 
that  timibled  into  the  broad  river  just 
near  where  the  stepping  stones  led  to 
the  old  Abbey.  He  remembered  also 
lovely  hot  tea,  and  fried  ham  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  home-made  jam  and 
pastry  that  melted  in  your  mouth. 

He  sprang  up,  his  eyes  sparkling, 
buried  the  debris  of  his  breakfast 
under  the  heather,  shouldered  his 
knapsack  again,  and  pushed  blithely 
on. 

Midday  found  him  dropping  down 
steep  jolting  sheep  tracks  to  a  town 
with  baths  and  wells  and  hydro- 
pathic establishments.  It  was  a 
clean  town,  but,  nevertheless,  a  town; 
but  it  was  the  last  one  he  would  see. 
A  couple  of  miles  out  of  it  and  he  need 
not  even  tread  a  road.  There  was 
a  path  that  mounted  up  a  plantation, 
up  and  up  and  up,  till  the  plantation 
lay  below,  and  above  was  a  world  of 
jagged  silvery  limestone  and  silky  bents, 
with  thyme  and  potentilla  and  wild 
pansies  set  like  jewels  in  it.  Lime- 
stone walls,  their  tof)s  all  broken  where 
the  mountain  sheep  had  jumped  over 
them,  straggled  across  this  world,  and 
farther  on,  not  more  than  an  hour  or 
two,  lay  his  destination.  He  was  very 
proud  of  the  dust  that  lay  thick  and 
white  on  his  black  boots  and  black 
stockings.  His  knapsack  felt  only  a 
little  heavy,  and  as  he  put  the  miles 
behind  him  he  changed  its  position 
only  a  little  more  frequently.  The 
blissful  thought  that  he  should  be 
here  —  here  —  carried  him  on. 
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What  a  lot  money  could  do  if  only 
you  possessed  it  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities!  It  never  occurred  to  him 
to  wish  that  the  ten  shillings  had  been 
more.  More  could  not  have  purchased 
more.  He  did  not  know,  indeed,  that 
it  had  not  purchased  and  could  not 
purchase  this  that  he  already  had — 
his  mind's  innocence,  his  maiden 
health,  the  openness  of  his  eyes  to 
beauty,  of  his  ears  to  the  music  of 
the  world,  of  his  heart  to  sudden  de- 
light. As  he  slowly  climbed  the  hill, 
his  jacket  over  one  white  jerseyed 
arm  and  his  knapsack  dragging  on  the 
other,  he  blessed  all  the  wrong  things 
—  measles,  his  aunt's  funereal  con- 
ferences, the  stranger  who  would  oc- 
cupy his  bed  that  night,  the  unbroken 
coin  in  his  belt.  The  real  things  passed 
unnoticed,  undreamed  of.  He  had 
always  had  them.  Should  he  not 
continue  always  to  have  them? 

Of  the  love  that  his  treasured  books 
talked  about  he  knew  nothing  except 
what  he  had  read  in  them. 

He  dined  like  a  king,  with  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion  and  Hotspur,  Coleman 
(Roma),  and  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  for  invisible  company. 
The  woman  who  had  opened  the 
cottage  door  to  him  had  looked  him  up 
and  down  and  had  asked  where  his 
friends  were,  but  he  had  not  told  her 
that  these  were  his  friends.  When  he 
had  made  her  understand  what  he 
wanted,  she  had  agreed  to  house  and 
board  him  for  the  sum  of  three-and- 
sixpence  a  day.  Thereupon,  he  had 
made  a  swift  calculation.  The  day 
was  Tuesday;  reckoning  from  his  first 
meal,  he  had  enough,  all  but  sixpence, 
to  last  him  for  two  whole  days  as  well 
as  up  to  and  including  tea-time  on 
Friday.  That,  with  the  day  spent  in 
getting  there  and  a  day,  to  get  back 
again,  would  be  five  days.  For  a 
moment  he  had  felt  inclined  to  bother 
the  slight  shortage  that  would  have 
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made  a  round  week  of  it;  but  now  a 
whole  chicken  lay  on  the  dish  before 
him,  with  gravy,  cauliflower,  potatoes, 
and  a  great  gooseberry  pie  with  a  jug 
of  cream  on  the  other  side  of  a  cruet  as 
big  as  a  chandelier. 

UnskillfuUy  he  attacked  the  chicken 
with  a  table-knife,  and  opened  his 
Shakespeare. 

At  nine  o'clock  a  candle  was  brought 
in  to  a  slight,  white-jerseyed  figure  fast 
asleep  in  a  horsehair  chair.  He  had 
been  going  to  look  for  the  pool  he  would 
bathe  in  before  breakfast,  had  only 
sat  down  for  a  moment,  and  could  n't 
understand  why  he  had  fallen  asleep. 
It  was  with  a  bent  and  stumbling  walk 
that  he  got  somehow  up  the  narrow 
stairs  and  reached  his  bedroom.  After- 
wards he  dimly  remembered  -saying 
his  prayers  and  winding  up  his 
watch. 

The  next  morning  the  mere  physical 
operation  of  getting  out  of  bed  took 
him  nearly  five  minutes.  The  truth 
was  that  he  had  walked  nearer  thirty- 
five  miles  than  thirty.  But,  of  course, 
the  stiffness  would  be  all  right  after  his 
bath.  Barefooted  (he  had  tried  to  get 
his  boots  on)  he  sought  the  pool.  It 
was  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  holiday 
to  bathe,  and  he  did  so  in  a  brook  that 
must  just  have  had  an  iceberg  taken 
out  of  it.  Then,  chattering  between  his 
teeth  that  it  was  glorious,  he  returned 
to  breakfast  and  warmth. 

After  breakfast  he  glanced  across 
the  parlor  to  where  his  sketching 
things  lay  on  a  chair.  He  refused  to 
admit  that  it  would  be  quite  a  horrible 
effort  to  go  across  the  room  for  them. 
He  told  himself,  instead,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  take  a  preliminary  stroll 
before  committing  himself  to  a  subject. 
That  was  at  half-past  eight;  but  it  was 
nearly  ten  4>'clock  before,  barefooted 
and  leaning  heavily  on  a  stick  he  had 
borrowed,  he  had  dropped  down  the 
mile  of  steep  hillside  and  reached  the 


stepping  stones  that  crossed  the  river 
to  the  Abbey. 

He  sat  down  again  to  knead  his 
thighs  and  calves  and  to  make  careful 
little  pressures  on  his  feet. 

M.  R.  J.,  together  with  most  other 
artists,  has  painted  that  Abbey;  but 
M.  R.  J.  never  painted  anything  half 
so  lovely  as  the  girl  of  thirteen  who,  as 
Roy  sat,  presently  appeared  upon  the 
farther  bsLnk,.sat  down  to  take  off  her 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  then  b^an 
the  perilous  passage  of  the  stones. 
Not  that  Roy  saw  how  lovely  she  was 
all  at  once.  At  first  he  saw  only  her 
dark  hair  and  long  white  legs,  and, 
purely  as  a  matter  of  picture-com- 
position, the  stately  old  Abbey  was 
quite  able  to  hold  its  own  with  the 
approaching  figure.  But  as  she  drew 
nearer,  her  arms  outspread  for  bal- 
ance, the  Abbey  began  as  it  were  to 
lose  ground.  What  had  been  a  land- 
scape with  a  figure  in  it  became  a 
figure  with  some  sort  of  landscape 
behind.  A  few  moments  later  it  was 
not  even  that.  It  was  a  portrait  pure 
and  simple,  at  which  Roy  could  only 
gaze  with  parted  lips  and  eyes  as  big 
and  round  as  saucers. 

The  dancing  water  near  the  bank 
cast  the  light  upward,  so  that  all  the 
shadows  were  turned  upside  down.  A 
golden  mesh  of  light  rippled  on  her  l^gs 
and  upcaught  skirt  of  blue  serge;  and 
the  light  glowed  also  under  her  chin, 
her  brows,  the  soft  'M'  of  her  upper 
lip,  and  into  the  recesses  of  the  dark 
hair  about  her  neck.  And  at  the  sight 
of  her  eyes  the  quiet  old  Abbey  passed 
away  from  Roy's  vision  altogether. 
They  looked  like  damsons  fallen  into  a 
pot-pourri  of  rose-petals,  big  as  pen- 
nies, liquid  as  the  black  pool  below 
the  stones.  As  she  sprang  to  the  bank 
he  could  see  —  for  he  had  got  somehow 
to  his  feet  —  a  tiny  fleck  in  each  of 
them  —  his  own  white  jersey. 

The  ripple  from  the  water  went;  the 
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light  became  ordinary  again;  but  the 
Abbey  did  not  reappear. 

Then  as  he  looked  her  lips  parted. 
Underneath  that  soft  M,  like  the 
standard  petal  of  a  sweet-pea,  the 
pearls  appeared.  She  was  smiling  at 
him. 

*Hallo!'  she  said»  as  if  they  had  just 
come  together  after  having  been  parted 
for  a  short  time. 

'HaUo!' he  replied. 

*Do  you  live  here?' 

But  he  had  only  just  been  able  to 
get  out  that  *  Hallo/  and  now  had  a 
foolish  stammering.  Oh,  he  knew 
already  what  he  wanted  to  say  —  that 
he  had  only  just  come  to  live  there,  but 
had  lots  of  money  and  now  wasn't 
going  to  live  anywhere  else.  He 
wanted  to  say  that  when  they  were 
married  they  would  go  on  living  there 
together,  and  she  would  always  look 
like  that,  and  they  would  live  up  at  his 
cottage,  and  have  chicken  and  goose- 
berry pie  for  dinner  with  Greraint  and 
Enid  and  Coleman  (Roma)  and  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
every  day.  He  wanted  to  tell  her  — 
for  it  had  all  come  upon  him  in  one 
overwhelming  instant  — ^that  that  was 
quite  true  about  knights  and  ladies' 
sleeves  and  tourneys  and  Queens  of 
Love  and  Beauty.  He  wanted  to 
read  his  thumbed  old  Shakespeare  with 
her,  to  have  those  eyes  and  his  own 
gray  ones  looking  at  the  same  words 
at  the  same  moment,  her  glossy  curls 
against  his  own  fair  tumbled  toppin. 
Those  were  just  a  few  of  the  things  he 
wanted  to  say. 

But  'I'm  living  up  there,  for  a  bit; 
I  only  came  yesterday;  I  walked,'  he 
said. 

*A11  by  youreelf?' 

'Yes.' 

'How  far  did  you  walk?' 

'I  shoiild  think  nearly  thirty-five 
miles.' 

'O-o-ohl  Whatalotl  That 'sever  so 


much  farther  than  I  could  walk! 
Were  n't  you  tired?' 

*No,'  he  replied.  He  sincerely  be- 
lieved it.  He  forgot  that  his  puffed 
and  pink  feet  proclaimed  that  he  could 
not  yet  get  his  boots  on. 

'I  saw  you  looking  at  your  feet.  I 
once  walked  ten  miles,  but  I  was  very 
tired.' 

'Were  you?'  he  said.  'Girls  are,  I 
suppose.' 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
supposed  anything  whatever  in  the 
world  about  girls. 

'And  I  had  an  awful  blister,'  she 
confessed.  'Do  your  feet  hurt  you 
when  I  touch  them  like. that?'  She 
stooped  and  put  a  cool  palm  on  one  of 
them.  'Oh,  how  hot!  The  water's 
made  mine  as  cool  as  anything  — 
feel!' 

Already  behind  hi^  bliss  was  a  tre- 
mendous contempt  for  all  grown-up 
people,  except  Shakespeare  and  a  few 
others  who  wrote  books.  Presumably 
they  knew  all  about  this  huge  thing 
that  had  just  happened  to  him,  but 
yet  they  found  time  to  hold  con- 
ferences about  other  things.  He  must 
be  mistaken.  They  could  n't  know 
about  it.  Only  he,  Shakespeare,  and 
a  few  others  knew  about  it. 

'And  shall  you  walk  back  again?' 
she  asked.  They  had  sat  down,  and  her 
cool  hand  was  again  on  his  hot  and 
bruised  foot. 

'Rather!'  he  replied. 

'What  is  your  name?' 

'Roy  Vanner.' 

'Mine's  Mildred.  Mildred  Lake. 
We  've  taken  the  rectory  behind  the 
Abbey  there  for  a  month.  Father's 
gone  fishing,  and  mother 's  busy.  Why 
don't  you  come  and  sit  on  the  stepping 
stones  and  waggle  your  feet  in  the 
water  so  they  '11  be  cool?' 

He  nearly  fell  in  the  attempt,  but  her 
back  was  toward  him  so  that  it  did 
not  matter.  They  had  to  cross  seven 
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or  eight  stones  before  the  water  be- 
came deep.  Then  she  sat  down  on  one 
stone  and  he  on  the  next,  facing  her. 
The  rushing  water  was  dark  as  ivy 
berries,  and  swirled  and  gurgled  and 
made  bubbles  like  soda-water  about 
their  legs. 

'Do  yougotoanice  school? 'sheasked. 

*Not  bad.  But  I  want  to  be  an 
artist  and  paint  pictures.' 

*0h,  how  lovely!  Would  you  paint 
me?' 

Shyly  he  replied,  *No.*  How  could 
anything  so  adorable  be  painted? 

*I'm  going  to  a  school  in  the  south 
soon,  where  my  cousin  Marjorie  is,' 
she  informed  him.   'She's  seventeen.' 

Borne  down  on  the  stream  toward 
them  came  a  spray  of  meadowsweet. 
Her  foot  cornered  it  against  the  moss 
of  the  stone  on  which  she  sat.  He 
plunged  in  his  hand  and  secured  it. 

*May  I  have  it? '  he  asked. 

*Yes,  if  you  like.' 

*No,  I  mean  you  give  it  to  me,'  he 
said,  holding  it  out  to  her.  And  his 
voice  was  husky  and  the  heart  beneath 
the  white  jersey  beat  violently  and  his 
face  was  a  deep  browny  red  as  he 
added,  *Will  you  kiss  it?' 

She  put  the  wet  fragrant  spray  to 
her  lips.    'There!'  she  said. 

'Would  you  kiss  me?' 

She  sought  for  a  better  hold  on  the 
stone.  'I  don't  think  I  could  reach 
without  slipping  off ' 

But  she  managed  to  reach.  Then, 
when  she  had  kissed  him,  'I  think  I 
ought  to  be  going  now,'  she  said.  'I'm 
going  with  mother  to  Kirkley  this 
afternoon.' 

His  heart  fell  like  a  stone. 

'Oh!  Shan't  you  be  here?' 

'Mother's  ordered  the  trap.  She's 
going  shopping.  I  said  I  wanted  to  go 
with  her.' 

1%'Oh,  Mildred,  don't  go!  Anjmvay,' 
he  added  dejectedly,  'I  shall  come 
down  here.' 


He  meant  that  he  would  n't  be  able 
to  help  it.  Though  he  were  to  set  off 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  with  no 
matter  what  resoluticm  to  sketch,  his 
feet  would  drag  him  there. 

She  did  not  go  to  Kirkley  that  after- 
noon after  all.  She  was  at  their  meet- 
ing-place at  a  little  after  two  o'clock, 
by  which  time  he  had  lunched,  or 
rather  dined,  with  Enid  and  Rosalind 
and  Juliet  for  company,  all  carrying 
their  shoes  and  stockings  in  their 
hands  and  dressed  in  navy  blue  serge. 
He  had  seen  the  dust  of  a  trap  on  the 
Kirkley  Road  as  he  had  hobbled  down 
to  the  river  again. 

'I  told  mother  I  should  go  and  look 
for  father,'  she  announced  as  she 
sprang  from  the  last  stone.  'I've  got 
a  lot  of  cherries.  Ck)me  along  if  your 
feet  are  better.  Shall  I  hold  your  hand  ? ' 

Hand  in  hand  they  sought  the  bank 
path  to  the  woods. 

Busy  grown-up  people  who  wile 
away  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  wait  for 
dinner  or  a  train  by  reading-  this 
story  —  do  you  remember?  Have 
you  traveled  so  far  through  life  with- 
out some  such  memory  behind  you? 
If  not.  though  there  was  'nothing  in 
it' — no  more  than  is  written  here  — 
you  will  forget  many  things  before 
you  forget  that.  The  sudden  smell  of 
hay  that  sometimes  surprises  you 
through  your  absorbed  thoughts,  that 
sweep  of  rolling  moor  that  bursts  on 
your  preoccupied  eyes  as  you  gain  the 
last  top  —  do  they  not  evoke  some 
slender  figure,  clad  in  a  white  jersey 
or  what-not,  that  far-off  innocent 
ghost  that  once  was  you?  Has  the 
long  chain  broken  that  links  your 
plenteous  picnic  basket  on  the  coach- 
top  or  your  luncheon  laid  out  in  the 
clearing  with  those  sticky  mutton 
sandwiches  or  those  cherries  put  into 
your  mouth  by  a  large-eyed  child? 
And  when  you  think  of  love,  and  see 
lovers  about  you,  what  kind  of  a  love 
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is  it  if  it  falls  so  very,  very  far  below 
that  first  kiss  on  a  mossy  stepping- 
stone  or  that  hand-in-hand  walk 
through  the  beechwoods  in  June? 

And  do  you  remember  how  you 
had  it,  the  whole  three-days'  im- 
mortality of  it  for  just  ten  shillings? 

They  walked,  those  two  children, 
your  parents-in-Iove,  she  with  her  arm 
sometimes  about  him  to  steady  him 
over  the  rougher  places,  past  glades  of 
campion  and  stitchwort  and  fern,  or  on 
the  hot  slippery  bents  gemmed  with 
the  wild  pansies  and  th3mie.  They 
paddled  in  pools  where  the  moss  made 
soft  bolsters  for  his  feet.  They  tried 
(but  failed)  to  get  near  the  red  deer, 
and  turned  up  the  leaves  of  the  hazels 
to  see  how  the  nuts  were  ripening. 
Their  teeth  were  blue  with  the  stain  of 
bilberries,  and  laughing  they  com- 
pared indigo  tongues.  They  kissed 
often.  He  had  bound  her  hair  with  an 
old  snake  skin  he  had  found,  and  he 
talked  a  lot  of  nonsense  of  ladies' 
sleeves  and  Queens  of  Love  and 
Beauty.  She  had  promised  never  to 
marry  anybody  else,  and  he  was  going 
to  practise  his  painting  ever  so  hard 
and  be  a  Royal  Academician.  She 
wore  his  ring.  It  was  made  of  a  bit  of 
old  rabbit«nare  with  a  forget-me-not 
in  it,  that  he  renewed  every  time  they 
came  to  a  patch  of  the  flowers  by  brook 
or  marshy  patch.  Twenty  times  a  day 
he  said,  and  made  her  repeat  after 
him,  *I  love  you.' 

*  And  you  will  write  me  letters  at  my 
school,  wcm't  you?'  she  asked. 

A  little  scruple  popped  up  that  he 
had  tried  to  keep  under.  It  was  not 
about  writing  letters  to  her  at  her 
school,  but  about  not  writing  them  to 
her  at  her  home.  They  were  engaged, 
of  course,  but  they  could  not  be '  really ' 
engaged  without  some  sort  of  regard 
to  her  home. 

*  I  ought  to  see  your  father,'  he  said 
with  a  show  of  boldness. 


'Oh,  he  might  be  crossl' 

'But  it  will  be  years  and  years  b^ 
fore  we  are  married,  and  he  can't  be 
cross  all  that  time.' 

'I  don't  think  mother  would  be 
quite  so  cross,'  she  ventured. 

But  no.  He  insisted  that  it  must  be 
.her  father.  This  was  an  affair  between 
man  and  man. 

Between  the  days  spent  with  her 
and  the  nights  when  he  crept  into  his 
bed  at  the  cottage  up  the  hill  there 
was,  for  bliss,  very  little  difi*erence.  In 
some  golden  state  that  was  neither 
sleep  nor  waking,  he  went  over  it  all 
again  and  again,  every  look  of  her  eyes, 
every  word  she  had  spoken.  And  then, 
on  the  Thursday  night,  he  got  into  bed 
remembering  that  that  was  the  last 
night  he  was  to  sleep  there.  His  ten 
shillings  would  give  him  tea  on  the 
morrow,  and  after  that. 

A  flood  of  cold  misery  overwhelmed 
him. 

The  place  was  just  within  the  *  night- 
ingale-Une,'  and  that  night  a  brute  of  a 
bird  sang. 

By  morning  he  had  taken  a  resolu- 
tion. It  was  a  hardy  one,  and  hurt  him 
afresh  somewhere  in  the  breast  every 
time  he  thought  of  it,  but  it  could  not 
be  escaped.  He  must  see  her  father 
about  their  being  'properly'  engaged. 
-  And  (as  was  bound  to  happen)  that 
morning  she  did  not  appear  at  their 
trysting-place.  Some  accident  or  bid- 
ding kept  her  within  doors.  He  was  in 
an  agony.  Unless  she  appeared  in  the 
afternoon  that  meant  that  he  would 
not  see  her  again  to  say  good-bye  to. 

He  dared  not  go  back  to  the  cottage 
for  dinner  for  fear  of  missing  her.  At 
three  o'clock  she  had  not  appeared,  at 
half-past  three  there  was  still  no  sign 
of  her. 

And  that  settled  it.  Four  o'clock 
found  him  knocking  at  the  front  door 
of  the  rectory  ^behind  the  Abbey^and 
asking  for  Mr.  Lake. 
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He  was  put  to  wait  for  Mr.  Lake  in 
a  dark  and  pleasant  drawing  room  with 
many  silver  objects  on  the  tables  and  a 
mirror  on  the  wall  that  reflected  the 
gray  stones  of  the  ruined  refectory 
outside.  A  tall  man  in  tweeds  entered, 
and  he  rose. 

'Have  you  brought  those  May  flies ? ' . 
the  tall  man  asked. 

*No/  said  Boy,  swallowing  hard. 

*  Are  n't  you  the  boy  who  went  for 
the  May  flies?  What  is  it,  then?' 

Boy's  resolution  that  this  was  solely 
a  man's  afiair  suddenly  failed  him. 

'Please  may  Mrs.  Lake  come  in  too? ' 
he  said.  'I  want  to  be  engaged  to 
Mildred,  please.' 

The  tall  man's  mouth  opened  wide, 
and  then  suddenly  he  frowned.  Boy 
thought  he  knew  what  the  frown 
meant.  He  felt  guilty  at  having  been 
un-really  engaged  to  Mildred  for  more 
than  two  days  without  saying  any- 
thing to  anybody. 

'Who  are  you?'  Mr.Lakedemanded, 
and  then,  without  waiting  for  Roy  to 
answer,  he  strode  to  the  door  and  called, 
'Caroline!  G>me  here  at  once.  What's 
all  this  about?' 

A  graceful  lady,  too  like  Mildred  to 
be  anybody  but  her  mother,  entered 
the  drawing  room. 

'Now,  what  do  you  say,  boy?'  de- 
manded Mr.  Lake. 

Ten  minutes  later  Mr.  Lake  had 
gone  out  again.  Most  of  what  he  had 
said  had  not  been  addressed  to  Boy  at 
all,  but  to  his  wife.  Roy  had  heard  the 
words  'Running  wild  all  over  the  place 
—  picking  up  heaven  knew  who  — 
apparently  a  man  could  n't  have  a 
quiet  day's  fishing  without  something 
or  other  happening  —  the  sooner  she 
went  to  school  the  better.' 

He  had  not  even  looked  at  Roy  as  he 
had  gone  out. 

But  Mrs.  Lake  was  looking  at  the 
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tearless  figure  in  the  white  jersey  and 
bare  feet.  Suddenly  she  approached 
him. 

'He  did  n't  mean  it  all,  dear,'  she 
said  gently.  'You  '11  understand  some 
day.  Now  you  can't  possibly  walk 
back  home  —  why  it's  enough  to  kill 
a  strong  man! —  so  I'm  going  to  give 
yoy  your  railway-fare  and  send  you  in 
the  trap  to  the  station.  Look,  here's 
five  shillings.  You  will  do  as  I  say, 
won't  you?' 

It  was  a  mistake  to  speak  gently  to 
Boy  just  then,  but  he  swallowed  the 
choke. 

'No,  thank  you,  if  you  don't  mind,' 
he  said. 

'But  I  shan't  let  you  go.  I'm  going 
to  wire  to  your  people  at  once.  They 
must  be  horribly  anxious;  why  you  've 
been  away  nearly  a  week!  Now,'  and 
she  put  her  arm  about  the  boy  and 
drew  him  to  her,  'will  you  do  as  I  say 
if  I'll  do  something  you  want  very 
much?' 

'What,  please?'  Roy  managed  to 
get  out. 

For  answer  Mrs.  Lake  got  up  and 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

A  ^^ninute  later  the  door  opened 
again  and  Mildred  stood  there.  She 
ran  to  him. 

'Oh,  dearest!'  she  said,  as  he  had 
taught  her.  'Mother  says  only  a 
quarter  of  a  minute  — father 's  so  cross 
—  good-bye ' 

She  put  up  her  face  to  be  kissed. 

But  Rdy  broke  his  implied  word  to 
Mrs.  Lake  after  all.  He  had  had  no 
dinner,  and  could  n't  have  eaten  any 
tea,  but  they  could  have  his  ten  shill- 
ings at  the  cottage. 

And  as  at  the  cottage,  so  at  the  rec- 
tory. A  maid,  coming  in  presently 
with  tea,  found,  among  the  silver  and 
bric-a-brac  on  a  little  table,  two  half- 
crowns  lying  side  by  side. 
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I  HAVE  decided  at  last  upon  a  pro- 
fession. I  am  going  to  set  up  as  a 
quorister. 

It  had  been  a  busy  morning  with  me 
at  the  ofGce.  and  I  felt  annoyed  at  first 
on  being  interrupted.  I  had  been  en- 
gaged for  about  twenty  minutes  in  pre- 
paring a  draught  by  putting  the  ofGce 
copy  of  the  Times  over  the  fireplace, 
where  two  lukewarm  pieces  of  coke  had 
been  laid.  I  had  just  got  them  to  spark 
nicely  when  the  paper  suddenly  went 
up  with  a  loud  roar  into  Victoria  Street 
by  way  of  the  chinmey.  The  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  paste  the  edges  of  a 
number  of  spare  minute  sheets  together 
in  order  to  form  a  substitute,  and  I  was 
just  accomplishing  this  when  Enderby 
burst  in. 

*  You 're  wanted  at  once  in  Room 
1005,'  he  said. 

'What  for?'  I  asked  nervously  and 
gluing  myself  rather  badly  on  the  left 
sleeve. 

'The  committee  are  sitting,'  he 
said;  'you've  got  to  make  a  quorum.' 

*I  'm  awfully  sorry,'  I  said,  'but  I 
never  got  beyond  quadratic  equations; 
besides ' 

'It's  perfectly  easy,'  he  told  me; 
'you've  to  take  Aiiderson's  place. 
You'll  only  have  to  sit  there  and  say 
nothing  aqd  look  wise.  The  secretary 
will  introduce  you  as  acting  for  Mr. 
Anderson.' 

'Lend  me  your  spectacles  and  your 
spats,  then,'  I  stipulated. 

He  did  so,  and  when  I  had  adjusted 
these  I  went  down  inunediately  to  a 
long  dark  room,  in  which  several  kind- 
looking  and  sleepy  old  gentlemen  and 
one  extremely  young  and  alert  one  sat 
about  a  table  covered  with  green  baize 
and  furnished  with  more  pink  blotting- 
paper  than  I  had  ever  seen  before  in 
the  whole  of  my  life. 

As  soon  as  I  came  in  I  was  intro- 


duced to  the  chairman,  and  the  alert 
young  man  began  to  read  out  in  a  quick 
clear  voice  a  number  of  entirely  unin- 
telligible sentences,  and  every  time  he 
stopped  for  breath  the  chairman 
looked  round  rather  timidly  and  said, 
'I  think  we  all  agree  with  that,  gentle- 
men.' Thereupon  the  old  gentlemen 
frowned  a  little  over  their  spectacles 
and  said,  'Quite,  quite,'  and  I  frowned 
a  little  over  Enderby's  spectacles  (it  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  extraordinarily 
hard  to  frown  under  them),  and 
kicked  my  spats  with  each  toe  in  turn 
to  make  sure  they  were  there  and  said, 
'Quite,  quite,*  too. 

Every  now  and  then  I  felt  an  irresist- 
ible temptation  to  say»  'Quack,  quack,' 
but  I  checked  it  in  time,  feeling  some- 
how that  it  was  better  to  follow  the 
normal  procedure.  By  degrees  some- 
thing about  the  authoritative  manner 
or  the  sonorous  quality  of  my  'Quite, 
quite's'  made  such  an  impression  that 
one  by  one  the  old  gentlemen  began 
to  leave  off  quite-quiteing  and  relin- 
quish the  whole  business  to  me.  And 
when,  toward  the  end  of  the  meeting, 
I  was  able  to  produce  a  box  of  matches 
and  light  the  cigar  of  the  old  gentle- 
man on  my  right  and  the  cigarette  of 
the  old  gentleman  on  my  left,  it  was 
clear  that  they  regarded  me  as  a  man 
of  profoimd  administrative  capacity 
and  skill  in  worldly  affairs. 

It  was  after  this  that  I  made  my 
momentous  decision.  I  am  about  to 
rent  an  office  and  eng&ge  a  typist  with 
gold  hair  and  gray  suede  shoes  and  a 
bag  with  a  powder-puff  in  —  a  typist 
of  the  kind  that  makes  tea  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  spells 
'customary'  with  an  'e';  and  I  am 
going  to  put  a  brass  plate  outside  the 
door  with  'H.  Jenkmson,  Quorister' 
aigraved  upon  it,  and  underneath  this, 
'Business,  professional,  and  political 
quora  ready-made  or  bespoke.'    And 
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people  will  ring  me  up  on  the  telephone 
or  write  letters  to  me  asking  me  to 
make  a  quorum,  and  the  letters  will  be 
filed  by  the  quarum  and  I  shall  go  out 
and  make  quora  and  charge  two 
guineas  a  time. 

I  am  well  aware  that  at  first  I  shall 
have  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  en- 
counter. People  will  say  that  I  cannot 
sit  on  committees  of  which  I  am  not 
a  member.  But  when  one  thinks  of 
the  niunber  of  cold  mornings  when  it 
is  nice  in  bed,  or  of  bright  mornings 
when  it  is  nice  in  the  country,  the 
advantages  of  having  a  professional 
quorum-constituter  always  ready  to 
oblige  will  soon  become  clear.  I  shall 
attend  and  hand  in  my  card  with  the 
name  of  the  member  I  am  representing 
underneath  it  to  the  clever  and  com- 
petent young  secretary,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  meeting  has  started,  the  perfect 
timbre  of  my  ^ Quite,  quite*  will  re- 
assure any  malcontent  there  may  be; 
and,  if  any  member  does  lodge  an 
objection,  I  shall  frown  at  him  a  little 
over  my  spectacles,  which  will  not  be 
Enderby's  but  my  own,  and  rimmed 
with  the  most  expensive  tortoiseshell. 

And  in  time,  perhaps,  I  shall  establish 
quoristry  as  a  profession  and  obtain  a 
charter  for  it,  and  there  will  be  schools 
in  which  students  and  associates  will 
be  taught  to  wear  spats  and  to  say, 
*  Quite,  quite,*  in  a  properly  authorita^ 
tive  manner,  and  nobody  will  have  to 
go  to  committees  at  all,  except  the 
chairman  and  the  alert  young  secretary 
and  a  quorum  of  quite-quiters  from  the 
Associated  Institute  of  Quoristers. 
And  the  fees  of  members  who  have 
advanced  in  the  profession  will  of 
course  become  higher  and  higher. 
Men  such  as  these  will  attend  only 
very  important  committees  and  will 
be  able  to  say,  ^ Quite,*  with  an  into- 
nation so  perfect  that  it  will  go  far 
toward  settling  the  doubts  of  a  deputa^ 
tion  of  bargees  and   lightermen,    I 


reckon  that  our  fees  for  a  Cabinet 
Meeting  will  be  about  a  hundred 
guineas. 
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BY  REBECCA  WEST 

No  parent  whose  memory  goes  back 
to  the  pinafore  age  will  buy  this  new 
edition  of  Tanglewood  Tales*  that 
Messrs.  Blackie  have  issued,  for  it  has 
been  edited  most  grown-uppishly. 
W.  K.  L.,  who  was  surely  bom  in  a 
state  of  middle-age,  announces  in  a 
prefatory  note  that  he  has  compressed 
'some  of  the  exuberantly  full  diction 
of  the  original  text,*  forgetting  that  in 
those  days  we  might  be  bored  by 
piousness,  but  never  by  prolixity.  So 
long  as  it  was  the  right  kind  of  story, 
with  courage  flashing  bright  weapons 
under  dark  towers  and  villainy  work- 
ing a  twenty-four-hour  day,  we  did  not 
mind  how  long  it  took  in  the  way.  In 
those  days  we  would  read  the  worst 
and  dullest  Dimias  as  nowadays  we 
could  hardly  read  the  best,  and  Eu- 
gene Sue's  The  Wandering  Jew^  which 
it  is  inconceivable  that  any  adult  could 
now  get  through  except  in  prison, 
seemed  the  most  fluent  and  colored  of 
stories. 

Most  modem  children's  books  are 
actively  hostile  to  this  tendency  of  the 
child  mind  and  give  these  sharp  little 
mental  teeth  the  softest  of  predigested 
pap.  And  the  mischief  done  leaves  its 
mark  on  literature,  for  the  child 
brought  up  on  the  standard  British 
'juvenile  gift-book*  about  a  little  girl 
who  goes  into  a  wood  and  falls  asleep 
and  dreams  of  insipid  fairies,  certainly 
grows  up  into  the  Tired  Business  Man. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  shame,  a  serious 

*  Tanglewood  Tales,  By  Nathanial  Hawthoma. 
*  Blackie's  Library  for  Boya  and  Girls.'  Blackie, 
260  pages.  It.  9(f.  net. 
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shame,  that  Hawthorne,  who  had  the 
ideal  manner  of  story-telling,  who  was 
long-winded  and  yet  always  carried 
the  undimmed  lamp  of  fancy  so  that 
the  child  knew  that  it  must  keep  on 
listening  or  lose  something  fine,  should 
be  forcibly  brought  into  line  with  the 
modem  superstition  of  infant  fatuity. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  blemish  on 
this  edition,  for  'The  American  setting 
of  the  tales  has  been  omitted  as  need- 
lessly local  in  color  for  other  readers,' 
and  that  is  a  great  pity.  Not  only  were 
the  spectacled  student  who  told  the 
tales,  and  Periwinkle  and  her  play- 
fellows (each  with  an  entrancing  name) 
who  listened  to  them,  the  very  pleas- 
antest  of  company,  and  the  woodland 
rambles  so  prettily  described  that  they 
overcame  the  infant  aversion  from  de- 
scriptions, but  they  were  also  of  his- 
torical and  literary  value  because  they 
were  introductions  to  a  continent 
which  has  passed  away,  and  now  exists 
only  in  literature.  From  the  setting  of 
Tanglevxiod  Tales  and  from  LiUle 
Women,  and  to  a  certain  extent  from 
MeSboume  House  and  The  Wide  Wide 
World  and  The  Lamplighter  (although 
the  infant  mind  could  see  that  the 
authors  of  these  latter  works  were  pious 
humbugs  and  giv^i  to  the  disingenu- 
ous moral  babble  that  one  accepted  as 
the  grown-ups'  harmless  favorite  sin), 
one  became  acquainted  with  Lincoln's 
America. 

It  enlarged  the  view  from-  the  nur- 
sery window  by  presenting  a  world  of 
children  who  spoke  English  and  who 
yet  lived  in  a  place  entirely  different 
from  England  with  a  difference  that 
did  not  consist,  as  one  understood  that 
foreignness  usually  did,  of  palms  and  a 
climate  salubrious  for  pirates.  This 
world  had  a  tart  and  pleasant  flavor 
like  the  cranberries  that  its  inhabi- 
tants were  so  constantly  gathering.  It 
was  a  world  less  easeful  than  the  one 
we  knew,  and  lacking  in  its  sentimen- 


tal furniture.  Here  there  was  no  'big 
house,'  no  vast  sleek  parks,  no  young 
heirs  riding  about  on  ponies,  no  heir- 
esses with  golden  curls  and  mobs  of 
nurses  and  governesses,  no  saintly 
children  doubly  gilded  with  piety  and 
the  inheritance  of  great  possessions. 
Here  children  were  brought  up  in  a  uni- 
form atmosphere  of  comfortable  thrift 
by  grown-ups  who  seemed  to  have  a 
prejudice  against  expenditure  on  moral 
grounds;  who  would  refuse  to  buy  a 
child  an  expensive  doll,  not,  like  the 
parents  of  real  life,  because  they  could 
not  afford  it,  nor,  like  the  parents  in 
Rosamund  and  that  order  of  book,  be- 
cause they  felt  it  their  duty  to  thwart 
children  whenever  possible,  nor  be- 
cause the  money  ought  to  go  to  the 
mission  box,  but  because  they  had  a 
feeling  that  luxuries  like  dolls  ought 
not  to  be  expensive. 

But  they  turned  the  children  out  in 
their  plain  merino  gowns  with  the  most 
tremendous  gifts  of  the  more  precious 
luxury  of  liberty  into  the  unenclosed 
New  England  woodlands,  where  one 
could  n't  help  observing  other  attrac- 
tive differences.  They  never  came  to 
the  old  parish  church  with  the  lych 
gate  where  (in  English  children's 
books)  some  member  of  the  virtuous 
poor  lay  in  wait  for  the  nice  child's 
pocket  money.  Indeed,  there  was 
nothing  more  delightful  in  this  other 
continent  than  the  total  absence  of  the 
virtuous  poor.  Certainly  there  was 
poverty,  but  it  was  relieved  simmiarily, 
dealt  with  quickly  and  cleverly  as 
these  sober,  eflicient  people  would  have 
dealt  with  a  case  of  sickness;  and  as  to 
there  being  a  class  of  naturally  in- 
ferior people  over  whose  sufferings  the 
child's  pitiless  and  ^otistical  mind 
should  be  taught  to  droop  insincerely 
there  was  never  a  whisper. 

Yet  morally  these  American  children 
did  not  have  an  easy  time.  They 
seemed  to  find  the  formula  of  truth. 
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and  obedience  not  nearly  adequate  to 
solve  all  the  problems  of  personal  re- 
lationships and  they  were  always  set- 
ting their  consciences  to  work.  But 
they  were  bright-eyed  and  adventurous 
children  all  the  same,  who  had  the 
jolliest  larks  in  the  New  England 
woodlands,  and  were  not  without  more 
serious  ambitions.  Little  Women  con- 
tinues decade  after  decade  to  trimnph 
over  the  modem  story  about  girls' 
boarding-school  life  with  its  pothers 
about  hockey  matches  and  German 
governesses  simply  because  Miss  Al- 
cott  gave  a  proper  place  in  her  picture 
to  the  ambitions  of  adolescence. 

Children  will  never  get  tired  of  these 
New  England  story  tellers.  Of  course 
they  could  not  talk  nonsense.  It  took 
an  Englishman  to  write  Alice  in  Won- 
derland; and  if  a  New  Englander  had 
written   The  Water  Babies  it  would 
have  ended  with  the  disappearance  of 
the    little    chimney-sweep    into    the 
stream.    But  they  gave  children  the 
happiest  picture  of  a  Golden  Age  in 
wUch  there  was  too  much  of  nothing 
and  enough  of  everything  —  in  which 
Puritanism   mellowed  by   prosperity 
kept  the  world  bare  and  simple  for 
children,  yet  warmed  it  well  with  kind- 
ness.   And  when  one  grows  up  and 
realizes  that  that  Age  has  passed  for- 
ever, one's  knowledge  of  it  constantly 
shows  itself  relevant  to  the  affairs  of 
to-day.  It  cannot  give  us  any  pleasure 
that  Periwinkle's  appetite  for  moral 
homiletics  was  the  first  threat  that  a 
continent  would  arise  that  would  sub- 
mit to  the  oratory  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan :  but  after  all  it  was  also  a  sign 
that  when  6he  and  her  play-fellows 
grew  up  they  would  become  characters 
in  the  Novel  of  Conscience. 

An  enthusiasm  for  the  works  of 
Henry  James  i^so  often  a  characteris- 
tic of  a  disagreeable  mind  that  one 
hesitates  to  recommend  anything  that 
prepares  the  child  mind  for  its  de- 


velopment; but  indeed  the  reading  of 
these  children's  stories  is  the  very  best 
preparation  for  the  imderstahdmg  of 
Mr.  James's  International  SiiuaJtum^ 
with  its  conflict  between  honest,  un- 
sophisticated America  and  lax,  sophis- 
ticated Europe,  as  well  as  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  angular  grace  of  Mr. 
William  Dean  Howells's  early  works. 
Periwinkle's  descendants  indeed  have 
peopled  most  of  the  best  work  in 
American  fiction  down  to  to-day,  when 
Edith  Wharton  seems  to  have  worked 
the  tradition  to  a  close.  And  American 
history  is  only  an  attempt  to  explain 
how  others  of  Periwinkle's  descendants 
suffered  an  alarming  change,  and  be- 
came the  characters  of  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Chambers's  novels  and  the  neighbors 
of  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair's  Jimmie  Big- 
gins. Yes,  it  is  a  pity  to  have  robbed 
TangUwood  Tales  of  its  New  England 
setting. 

But  how  good  the  stories  are  even 
without  it!  The  classical  legends  must 
be  introduced  somehow  into  the  infant 
mind  if  it  is  not  to  spend  the  rest  of  its 
life  tripping  up  over  literary'  allusions. 
And  Hawthorne  was  the  very  man  to 
do  it.  He  was  a  great  artist,  although 
he  was  sodden  with  the  didacticism 
which  made  him  sketch  the  plot  of  a 
fantasy  in  his  notebook  and  add  to  it 
'the  whole  to  be  made  symbolical  of 
something';  and  that  failing  does  not 
matter  here,  for  children  love  an 
honest  prig.  There  could  not  be  in- 
vented a  prettier  story  nor  a  more  per- 
suasive lesson  in  manners  than  his 
Philemon  and  Baucis.  And  *  the  Grothic 
or  romantic  guise'  which  he  admits 
having  given  to  the  legends,  and  which 
turns  Proserpina's  playmates  into  sea 
nymphs  plainly  out  of  Hans  Andersen, 
is  the  very  thing  for  children,  who  still 
love  color  more  than  form,  and  fancy 
more  than  imagination. 

He  was  on  the  right  lines  too  in  re- 
fusing to  mitigate  altogether  the  hor- 
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rors  of  his  originals,  and  giving  chil- 
dren, who  always  love  the  terror  that 
has  to  be  braved  and  the  monster  that 
has  to  be  slain,  the  shuddering  joy  of 
the  Grorgon's  head  and  the  Minotaur. 
In  every  way  he  is  a  lesson  to  the 
modem  writer  of  *  juvenile  fiction' 
who  works  under  the  delusion  that  his 
busineass  is  to  peptonize  the  world  for 
the  child  mind. 

1*116  AtheiuBum 

ON  THE  MANIFESTATIONS  OF 

GENIUS 

BY  ST.  JOHN  ERVINE 

I  LATELY  read  an  entertaining  novel 
by  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham,  entitled 
The  Moon  and  Sixpence^  in  which  a  de- 
mand is  made  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
reader  which  is  not  easily  satisfied. 
Mr.  Maugham  asks  his  readers  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  can  lead  a  common- 
place and  insignificant  life  as  a  stock- 
broker until  he  reaches  the  age  of  forty, 
and  then,  under  a  compulsion  which  is 
not  made  acceptable  to  the  intelli- 
gence, develop  into  a  painter  of  genius 
so  rare  that  it  is  not  recognized  by  any- 
one, except  a  Dutchman,  until  after 
his  death.  Even  then,  when  the  least 
of  his  pictures '  fetches '  fifteen  hundred 
guineas,  his  genius  is  not  easily  identi- 
fied by  men  of  taste. 

Mr.  Maugham  insists  that  his  stock- 
broker had  never  manifested  any  of 
the  signs  of  genius  imtil  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  forty.  His  behavior  up  to 
the  time  he  achieved  that  difficult  and 
wayward  age  had  been  so  dull  and 
without  distinction  that  visitors  to  his 
house  were  barely  aware  of  his  exist- 
ence. His  wife,  who  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  men  of  quality,  allowed  it  to 
be  known  that  he  was  a  quiet,  hum- 
drum person  who  was  so  embarrassed 
by  the  presence  of  distinguished  or 
partially-distinguished  people  that  he 


could  not  bear  to  sit  in  the  same  room 
with  them.  On  the  few  occasions  on 
which  they  encoimtered  him  he  made 
no  impression  whatever  on  them.  His 
wife  and  son  and  daughter  were  so  un- 
aware of  the  demon  within  him  that 
they  could  not  believe  he  had  bolted 
from  them  to  paint  pictures  in  Paris; 
they  believed  the  jirorst. 

The  blooming  time  of  genius  is  not  a 
fixed  period.  A  man  may  become  a 
great  poet  so  early  in  life  as  Shelley 
and  Keats,  or  a  reputable  novelist  so 
late  in  life  as  William  de  Moigan;  and 
I  am  not  denying  that  Mr.  Maugham's 
character  could  have  lived  to  the  age 
of  forty  without  painting  pictures  of 
genius,  nor  am  I  denying  that  he  could 
have  died  without  general  recognition 
of  his  quality.  Some  men  of  genius 
flower  early  in  life,  some  flower  mid- 
way through  their  lives,  and  others 
flower  late  in  life;  and  sometimes  a 
man  of  peculiar  genius,  such  as  Synge, 
will  seem  to  be  a  fool  to  those  who 
slightly  know  him.  When  Mr.  Yeats 
advised  Synge  to  leave  Paris  and  go  to 
the  Aran  Isles  he  did  so,  not  in  the  be- 
lief that  Synge  was  a  dramatist  of 
strangely  individual  character, —  for 
Mr.  Yeats  did  not  then  see  any  quality 
at  all  in  Synge, —  but  because  that  was 
an  obUer  dictum  that  he  would  have 
offered  to  anyone  who  happened  to  be 
listening  to  him.  It  was  simply  the 
whim  of  the  moment  that  caused  Mr. 
Yeats  to  send  Synge  to  Aran  and  not 
to  Bloody  Foreland  Point.  In  another 
mood,  Mr.  Yeats  might  have  urged 
him  to  stay  in  Paris! 

But  I  do  deny  that  any  man  of 
genius  can  live  in  this  world  for  forty 
years  without  manifesting  in  some  way 
the  quality  of  his  spirit,  even  if  he  has 
not  expressed  it  in  definite  work.  I  do 
deny  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of 
genius  to  pass  out  of  the  world  un- 
recognized by  any  save  one  man.  A 
man  of  genius,  even  during  the  period 
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when  his  quality  is  dispersed  or  inco- 
herent, displays  some  sign  of  the  stuff 
that  is  inside  him  if  he  only  does  so  in 
the  shape  of  peculiar  behavior  or  a 
twisted  form  of  speech.  Indeed,  during 
the  period  of  incubation  a  man  of 
genius  is  more  likely  to  manifest  the 
signs  of  his  imique  individuality  than 
he  is  in  the  period  of  development 
and  achievement;  he  conforms  more 
closely  to  the  common  rule  when  he  is 
on  the  pinnacle  than  he  does  when  he 
is  at  the  base.  Mr.  Yeats  looked  like  a 
character  in  Patience  in  the  days  when 
no  one  had  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Yeats, 
but  in  these  days,  when  his  genius  is 
universally  recognized,  he  dresses  in  no 
more  notable  manner  than  the  rest  of 
us  dress. 

Unassembled  genius  invariably  ex- 
presses itself  in  divergence  from  the 
normal  habit,  but  when  the  genius  has 
been  assembled  it  conforms  to  the  nor- 
mal habit,  so  far  as  it  is  conv^iient  to 
do  so,  simply  because  conformity  in 
minor,  imimportant  things  sets  the 
man  of  quality  free  for  contests  in 
major  and  fundamental  things.  The 
man  who  conducts  a  revolt  against 
silk  hats  and  evening  dress  at  the  age 
of  twenty  may  be  a  man  of  imas- 
sembled  genius,  but  if  he  is  still  con- 
ducting that  revolt  at  the  age  of  thirty 
his  genius  begins  to  be  dubious,  and  if 
he  continues  to  conduct  it  at  the  age  of 
forty  he  is  merely  a  fool;  for  the 
measure  of  a  man  of  genius  is  not 
the  degree  to  which  he  revolts  against 
the  common  things  of  existence,  but 
the  degree  to  which  he  utilizes  them 
and  presses  them  into  his  service. 

Mr.  Maugham  would  have  us  be^ 
lieve  that  his  hero  made  no  manifesta- 
tion of  his  unique  quality  until  the  day 
on  which  he  abandoned  his  wife  and 
children  and  fled  to  Paris  to  paint 
pictures,  and  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Mau- 
gham that  he  is  asking  us  to  believe 
something  which  is  totally  untrue. 


St.  Paul  went  to  Damascus  in  one 
mood  and  returned  in  another.  The 
processof  change  was  certainly  dramat- 
ic, but  St.  Paul  was  a  man  of  notable 
character  before  he  went  to  Damascus. 
The  story  of  his  conversion  does  not 
deal  with  a  man  of  utterly  insignificant 
nature  who  suddenly  and  miraculously 
becomes  a  man  of  unique  significance; 
it  deals  with  a  man  who  had  a  high 
spirit  and  manifested  it  from  the  b^ 
ginning  of  his  career.  Miss  Cavell  was 
always  Miss  Cavell,  although  it  was 
not  imtil  the  Germans  made  her  known 
to  the  world  that  the  world  was  aware 
of  her,  and  the  spirit  of  that  plain  and 
simple  Christian  lady  was  as  stout  and 
unyielding  in  the  days  when  she  was 
an  unknown  nurse  as  it  was  on  the  day 
when  she  was  shot.  Those  who  knew 
her  must  have  known  that  she  had  the 
capacity  to  do  what  she  did  even  if  she 
were  never  called  upon  to  do  it. 

Those  who  knew  St.  Paul  before  he 
became  a  Christian  must  have  known 
that  he  had  the  quality  of  leadership. 
Those  who  knew  Synge  intimately 
must  have  known  that  he  had  some 
strange  and  unique  power,  although 
they  might  not  have  been  able  to  say 
in  what  way  that  power  would  be  ex- 
hibited. I  suggest  to  Mr.  Maugham 
that  if  his  hero  was  the  man  of  genius 
he  invites  his  readers  to  believe  he  was, 
then  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him 
to  conceal  that  genius  from  the  eyes  of 
his  intimates. 

There  are  no  'mute,  inglorious  Mil- 
tons,'  although  there  are  many  in- 
glorious persons  who  imagine  that  they 
are  Miltons.  A  Milton  may  be  'in- 
glorious* for  a  period,  but  he  is  never 
*mute'  for  a  moment.  Even  the  in- 
glorious persons  who  imagine  that 
they  are  Miltons,  when  they  would  be 
much  better  employed  as  haber- 
dashers, are  never  mute.  They  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  articulate  than*  the  Mil- 
tons,  for  they  put  into  their  tongues 
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what  they  are  unable  to  put  into  their 
pens.  The  problem  of  society  in  deal- 
ing with  men  of  genius  is  not  how  to 
encourage  them,  but  how  to  keep  them 
in  order.  It  is  probably  true  that  in  a 
disorganized  nation  the  average  intel- 
ligent man,  if  he  be  reared  in  poverty, 
will  fail  to  rise  to  his  level,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  man  of  genius, 
however  harsh  his  circmnstances  may 
be,  will  find  his  level  as  certainly  as 
water  does. 

I  join  issue,  too,  with  Mr.  Maugham 
when  he  invites  me  to  believe  that  a 
man  of  genius  can  die  without  any 
recognition  save  that  of  one  man. 
Every  man  of  genius  has  his  guard  of 
honor,  composed,  like  the  King's 
guard,  of  picked  men,  and  that  guard 
of  honor  is  usually  strong  enough  to 
compel  attention  of  some  sort  from 
the  generality  of  men.  Meredith,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  S.  M.  Ellis,  complained 
almost  to  the  end  of  his  life  of  the  in- 
difference of  his  countrymen,  but 
Meredith  had  a  guard  of  honor  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  time. 
If  Mr.  Button,  of  the  SpectatoTy 
frowned  heavily  on  Modem  Love, 
there  was  compensation  surely  in  the 
praise  and  devotion  of  Swinburne  and 
Kossetti  and  John  Morley.  I  doubt 
whether  any  man  of  genius  has  failed 
to  raise  a  strong  troop  of  devoted 
followers. 

General  recognition  is  slowly  ac- 
corded to  a  great  man,  and  this  is  very 
natural,  for  a  man  of  genius  is  con- 
ducting, or  proposing  to  conduct,  the 
generality  of  men  to  a  stage  of  thought 
or  feeling  to  which  they  are  strange, 
and  the  common  man  will  not  yield 
himself  to  a  leader  until  he  has  learned 
to  trust  him;  but  although  general 
recognition  is  slow  in  coming  to  the 
man  of  genius,  the  particular  recogni- 
tion of  acute-minded  men  comes  to 
him  very  soon,  if  not  immediately.  If 
Strickland,  the  artist  in  Mr.  Mau- 


gham's novel,  had  been  the  great 
painter  his  creator  claims  him  to  have 
been,  he  would  certainly  have  at- 
tracted to  him  a  group  of  admirers  who 
would  in  time  have  compelled  the 
world  to  pay  heed  to  him. 

Men  of  genius  are  not  neglected,  nor 
do  they  die  of  starvation.  They  de- 
cline either  to  be  ignored  or  to  perish 
from  lack  of  food.  They  insist  on  re- 
ceiving tribute  from  the  crowd,  and 
they  demand  not  merely  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  but  in  some  cases  the 
luxuries  of  life.  Wagner  complained 
constantly  of  the  lack  of  money,  but 
Wagner  was  never  poor.  What  he  de- 
manded was,  not  enough  to  live  on,  but 
more  than  enough  to  live  on.  The 
legend  that  Meredith  lived  on  the  con- 
tents of  a  sack  of  oatmeal  while  he 
wrote  his  masterpieces  is  pure  myth. 
He  was  particularly  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  could  not 
have  written  his  books  on  a  diet  of  oat- 
meal. His  letters  are  full  of  references 
to  food  and  wine,  and,  like  Dr.  John- 
son, he  contemplated  writing  a  cookery 
book.  He  had  the  capacity,  which 
every  man  of  genius  has,  of  being 
highly  interested  in  the  most  ordinary 
things. 

It  is  your  third-rate  person  who  is 
not  interested  in  food  and  drink  and 
the  common  things  of  life.  Your  man 
of  genius  demands  that  these  things 
shall  be  so  attended  to  that  he  can 
appreciate  them  at  their  best.  More- 
over, since  eating  and  drinking  are 
necessary  to  all  of  us,  he  wishes  them 
to  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  he  shall 
not  be  diverted  from  his  job  by  com- 
plaints of  the  clumsy  and  insufficient 
arrangements  for  them.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer complained  of  the  stupid  spouts 
that  manufacturers  put  on  jugs  —  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pour  liquid  out 
of  them  without  spilling  it  —  and  he 
went  to  the  trouble  to  invent  a  paper- 
fastener  because  he  was  dissatirfied 
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with  those  in  common  use.  A  third- 
rate  person  would  have  been  much  too 
superior  to  think  of  such  things. 

And,  since  a  man  of  genius  takes 
particular  pains  to  get  sufficient  food, 
well  cooked  and  well  served,  and  is  un- 
willing to  suffer  any  more  discomfort 
than  he  can  help,  he  contrives  to  find 
the  means  to  satisfy  his  desires.  In 
other  words,  he  succeeds  in  getting 
enough  money  to  keep  him  in  decency, 
and  sometimes  in  luxury.  He  would 
not  be  a  man  of  genius  if  he  did  not 
succeed  in  doing  so. 

The  Manchester  Guardian 

DUBLIN 

BY  JAMES  STEPHENS 

When  we  are  asked  to  resiune  a 
man  or  a  city  or  a  philosophy  in  a 
couple  of  phrases  our  vanity  is  grati- 
fied at  the  idea  that  we  are  considered 
capable  of  such  a  feat,  and  we  are  thus 
enabled' to  discover  in  an  instant  a  for- 
mula which  will  survive  at  least  an  in- 
stant. Inhere  is  scarcely  anything  so 
interesting  as  these  generalizations, 
and  scarcely  anything  so  untrue,  for 
they  contain  inevitably  a  disparage- 
ment, and  are  based  on  the  sound 
assumption  that  our  friends  do  not 
care  to  hear  anything  praised  except 
themselves. 

But  there  are  some  things  so  large, 
or  so  important  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  about  them  at  all.  Thus 
'London  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
world,'  or  'New  York  has  sky- 
scrapers' is  the  limit  of  information 
which  the  traveler  is  willing  to  advance 
about  these  monsters;  but  Paris  or 
Edinburgh  or  Seville  are  small  enough 
to  be  comprehended,  and  large  enough 
to  talk  about.  Someone  has  said  that 
there  are  but  two  things  to  be  seen  in 
Dublin  —  the  Phoenix  Park  and  Mr. 
George  Russell.   It  is  a  hard  saying. 


and  it  is  true  only  in  this,  that  Dublin 
is  less  an  aggregation  of  buildings  than 
a  collection  of  personages. 

After  all,  the  statement  that  is  to  be 
made  of  any  city  can  be  made  of  any 
other  which  is  of  equal  antiquity.  To 
the  unsympathetic  traveler  of  an  elder 
day  Dublin  was  not  so  much  a  dty  as 
a  smell.  When  he  saw  the  word  Dublin 
he  remembered  the  River  Liffey  and 
red  herrings.  But  the  man  who  wisheis 
to  recall  pre-war  Paris  can  sniff  simi- 
larly backward,  and  his  unerring  nose 
will  twitch  to  the  smell  of  taxicabs  and 
coffee,  while  London  may  be  identified 
by  him  in  an  odor  of  cloth  and  buns. 

Time  flies,  and  Dublin  can  no  longer 
be  looked  at  by  the  nose.  A  main 
drainage  system  has  exorcised  the 
Liffey,  and  the  red-herring  basket  is  as 
scarce  as  that  of  the  cockle-seller  of  old, 
a  legend  now,  or  the  more  distant  hokey- 
pokey-a-penny-a-lump  man,  who  is 
not  even  believed  in  by  childr^i. 
It  is  by  the  eye  that  Dublin  must  now 
be  seen.  Mr.  George  Moore,  to  whom 
our  city  is  dearer  than  he  knows,  once 
said  that  Dublin  is  a  city  of  small  green 
parks,  set  in  wide  red  squares  and  both 
enclosed  in  a  gray  silence,  and  he 
quoted  with  approval  the  line  of  some 
poet  about  some  place,  'A  rose-red  city 
half  as  old  as  time.'  It  is  for  those 
green  parks,  those  red  squares,  and 
that  silence  that  Dublin  is  notable;  but 
it  is  because  of  her  inhabitants  that 
she  is  unique. 

Where  but  in  Dublin  will  you  meet 
the  author  of  a  ballad  in  a  thousand 
limericks,  each  verse  of  which  is  better 
than  the  last  by  the  sheer  merit  of 
being  worse;  or  the  scholar  who  could 
have  been  a  saint  but  that  he  preferred 
to  be  a  wit,  and  is  jeopardizing  even 
that  by  a  lust  for  the  concertina;  or 
the  dramatist  who  marches  thinly,  the 
very  wraith  and  apparition  of  himself 
solid  only  by  his  boots?  There  is  the 
distinguished  nobleman  who  looks  like 
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the  Wild  Man  from  Borneo,  and  the 
other  distinguished  gentleman  who 
looks  like  a  pair  of  spats.  Mr.  Yeats 
will  pass  like  something  that  has  just 
been  dreamed  into  existence  by  him- 
self, and  for  which  he  has  not  yet  found 
the  precisely  fantastic  adjective.  *M' 
will  jog  along,  confiding  either  a  joke 
or  a  poem  into  his  own  beard,  the  sole 
person  in  the  street  who  is  not  aware 
that  he  is  famous.  You  will  sometimes 
see  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  hurrying  as 
though  to  explode  himself  into  the  bath 
he  has  just  been  exploded  out  of. 
There  is  always  a  distinguished  stran- 
ger to  be  seen.  You  may  discover  Mr. 
Chesterton  rolling  by  like  a  towsled 
cab,  and  he  in  an  agony  of  concentra- 
tion as  of  one  who  is  thinking  of  a  loose 
tooth  or  a  lost  pim,  or  Mr.  Bennett 
marching  sturdily  like  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation set  in  a  halo  of  asterisks. 
Young  New-Age  men  look  at  Dublin 
as  if  they  were  examining  a  mule, 
which  they  intend  to  describe  as  an 
ass,  and  the  New  Statesman  sees  us 
without  believing. 

In  other  cities  bores  are  tolerated, 
but  in  Dublin  they  are  encouraged, 
they  are  collected,  and,  like  the  fool 
who,  if  he  persisted  in  his  folly,  would 
become  wise,  so  the  Dublin  bore  by 
sheer  persistence  has  become  not  only 
beloved  but  quotable.  Fear  prevents 
one  from  naming  them,  and  the  terror 
that  they  might  blush  to  know  their 
fame  restrains  one  also. 

Returning  to  Dublin  after  a  long  ab- 
sence in  larger  capitals  one  is  haunted 
by  the  apprehension  that  for  the  old 
city  any  comparison  will  be  odious;  a 
fear  alan  to  the  idea  of  finding  out 
soihething  about  one's  mother  afflicts 
one.  The  solitary,  concentrated  pas- 
senger on  the  rockety  steamer  is  not 
really  chewing  his  moustache;  he  is 
ruminating  the  memory  of  the  capital 
which  he  has  not  seen  for  a  couple  of 
yeeiB*  wd  woaderini;  will  it  be  as  bad 


as  someone  has  said,  or  will  it  be 
worse,  and  he  hopes  if  it  is  to  be  bad 
that  it  will  be  worse.  For  the  emigrant 
returns  with  a  greater  curiosity  about 
his  own  city  than  he  gives  to  any  other 
capital  he  drifts  into  and  out  of.  There 
he  is  rooted,  not  only  in  the  superficial 
sense  of  family,  but  the  large  phases  of 
history  are  about  him,  and  the  tugs  of 
a  whole  race  are  at  his  heart.  Man  is 
not  your  brother  or  your  enemy  or  any- 
thing else  in  a  foreign  land;  he  is 
scarcely  human,  but  he  is  all  those  and 
all  else  when  you  get  home  again. 

Coming  back  one  discovers  that 
London  is  noisy,  tumultuous,  un- 
neighborly;  and  that  Paris  is  tawdry 
and  pretentious.  That  the  great  cities 
are  over-feminized,  over-dressed,  shrill, 
gesticulating,  and  vulgar;  they  exist 
only  for  purposes  of  pleasure,  and  are 
organized,  as  a  theatre  is,  for  pub- 
licity; and  the  revenge  of  publicity  is 
to  make  everything  look  like  every- 
thing else,  as  the  revenge  of  pleasure  is 
boredom. 

Driving  from  the  station  you  look 
eagerly  down  the  first  Dublin  Street, 
and  discover  with  a  shock  that  it  is 
empty.  There  is  nobody  in  it  but 
yourself.  You  turn  a  comer  and  the 
next  street  is  as  empty  as  the  first. 
You  wonder  how  three  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  can  be  invisible,  and 
you  b^gin  to  realize  the  city  that  exists 
in  a  trance  and  will  not  awaken  until 
the  coming  of  the  merchant's  son. 
The  city  has  gone  underground  as  the 
fairies  did  in  the  old  stories,  and  it  will 
not  reappear  until  there  are  no  more 
bayonets  in  her  streets,  and  nothing 
more  to  be  frightened  of. 

Once,  before  the  electric  trams  came, 
Dublin  seemed  a  noisy  city;  a  city  of 
cobblestones  and  of  mighty  horses 
that  clashed  sparks  out  of  the  same 
cobbles.  Carriage  horses,  dray  horses, 
outside-car  horses  (the  foreigner  calls 
them  'side-cars,'  but  the  inhabitant 
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would  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  re- 
ferred to  them  otherwise  than  as  'out- 
side carsO*  The  city  neighed  in  those 
days;   it   snorted   and   whinnied;   it 
champed  on  its  bit;  it  jingled  brazen 
harness;  it  tossed  its  nose-bag  in  the 
air  to  shake  the  last  oat  from  the 
southemest  recess  of  the  bag;  about 
its  ears  were  birds  innumerable;  birds 
popped  and  hopped  under  its  legs» 
winning  the  easiest  existence  that  fate 
has   vouchsafed   to   feathers.    There 
were  jehus  in  charge  of  the  gorgeous 
monsters  and  they  were  marvelous  as 
their    own    horses;    purple-chapped» 
spiky-jowled,  wide-smiled,  hard-eyed, 
imperturbable  ancients;  caparisoned, 
not    clothed,    in    frieze    many-caped 
coats,  balancing  hard  shiny  hats  on 
one  side  of  their  heads  and  with  huge 
hairy  chilblainy  hands.  They  chewed 
tobacco,  their  mouths  were  all  to  one 
side  and  they  had  great  yellow  teeth, 
two  of  which  wobbled.  A  nose-red  city 
half  as  old  as  time.    In  the  fanlight 
over   every   door   there   were   small 
plaster  horses  with  one  leg  up,  with 
both  ears  cocked,  with  interrogative 
manes.  The  city  was  on  tiptoe,  it  was 
alert,  vivid,  it  was  a  sparkling  eye,  it 
was  a  hoof!    But  conversation  lan- 
guished under  the  menace  of  those 
thudding,   deeply-whiskered  fetlocks. 
Dublin  was  a  silence  in  a  tempest,  as 
it  is  now  a  solitude  in  a  multitude. 

The  electric  trams  came  and  a  new 
era:  that  Dublin  is  as  remote  as  the 
Stone  Age.  The  horses  disappeared, 
the  birds  are  searching  vainly  else- 
where for  a  like  city  of  nose-bags,  a 
city  of  dream.  Only  here  and  there 
will  you  now  see  a  plaster  horse  in  a 
fanlight;  and  Dublin,  silent  under  the 
dashing  of  those  hoofs,  has  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  silence  they  had 
forced  upon  it.  The  streets  then  were 
thronged,  men  and  women  went  out 
then  to  look  at  the  horses,  to  drown 
themselves-  in  the  uproar  and  menace 


of  the  horses,  and  to  this  day  the 
Dublin  people  do  not  speak  in  the 
streets,  but  they  talk  much  in  private 
and  are  the  most  voluble  race  of  silent 
people  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Professor  Macallister  considers  that 
the  prehistoric  Irish  totem  was  a  horse^ 
and  perhaps  Dublin  is  yet  mourning 
her  vanished  steeds,  for  to  this  day  her 
people  do  not  use  the  streets  for  any 
social  purpose  except  funerals. 

It  is  a  haunted  city  also.  The  ear  of 
a  stranger,  halted  at  midnight  in  those 
deserted  ways,  will  catch  a  soimd 
driving  toward  him  which  never  comes 
near;  he  will  hear  a  rumble  which  will 
not  materialize.  He  will  stand,  waiting 
for  the  vehicle  that  will  never  come. 
It  will  be  long  ere  he  realizes,  as  all 
Dublin  people  do,  that  at  midnight 
the  ghosts  of  long-dead  horse  trams 
revisit  the  phases  of  the  moon.  If  a 
finger  should  touch  his  eye  he  would 
see  again  a  spanking  city  and  hear 
once  more  the  thunder  of  the  hoofs. 
The  stranger  steals  to  his  hotel  with 
his  overcoat  padded  protectively  about 
him  and  his  umbrella  at  the  ready.  He 
is  glad  to  get  back  to  London  where 
the  streets  are  full,  and  away  from 
empty  Dublin  where  the  streets  are 
too  full. 

The  mountains  are  near  in  Dublin, 
the  sea  is  next  door,  and  the  clouds 
hang  so  low  that  they  must  be  reckoned 
with  the  town;  pre-war  clouds  they 
are,  and  the  colors  last  and  are  forever 
delightful.  In  this  street  when  the  eye 
scans  forward  it  lights,  and  with  wlmt 
joy,  on  the  eternal  hills;  from  this  win- 
dow you  may  smell  backward  to  the 
ocean,  and  out  of  this  one  you  may 
clutch  a  fistful  of  cloud  and  put  it  in 
your  pocket.  Sea  and  hill  and  sky  — 
that  is  Dublin;  and  a  silence,  com- 
pacted of  their  essence,  is  Dublin  also. 
For  if  perfection  is  possible  in  this 
world,  Dublin  should  be  the  peifect 
dty;  the  model,  the  unique  civic  and 
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architectural  achievement  of  man. 
Nature  herself  has  lent  every  aid  she 
possesses  to  that  end,  and  if  even  she 
is  thwarted  what  a  notable  cause  there 
must  be!  An  effect  is  often  difficult  to 
determine,  but  a  cause  never:  so  the 
woes  of  any  man  can  be  traced  back  to 
two  sources  —  the  thing  he  has  .and 
the  thing  he  has  n't;  and  it  is  so  with  a 
city,  and  it'  is  so  with  Dublin.  There  are 
two  things  she  has  which  she  does  n't 
want,  and  two  things  she  wants  which 
she  hasn't  got.  If  some  benevolent 
insurrection  could  but  rid  Dublin  of 
her  tramway  system  and  her  Paving 
Committee  what  a  future  would  open 
before  her!  Neither  of  these  things 
fits  her  streets,  and,  after  its  inhabi- 
tants, what  is  a  city  but  its  streets? 
And  if,  in  lieu  of  these,  she  could  but 
procure  a  Parliament  and  a  'bus  sys- 
tem, then  Dublin  would  come  from 
undergroimd;  she  would  blossom  like 
the  rose,  and  all  the  other  cities  would 
recognize  their  queen. 

Tbe  Times 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF 
SCENERY 

BY  HUGO  RUMBOLD 

It  is  impossible  to  write  on  the  sul>- 
ject  of  scenery  as  distinct  from  other 
branches  of  dramatic  art.  To  my 
mind  this  is  never  sufficiently  realized 
by  the  play-loving  public.  To  the  ordi- 
nary theatre-goer  it  is  either  'sweetly 
pretty'  or  non-existent,  except  m  the 
case  of  some  stupendous  'conmiercial' 
production,  cunningly  advertised  on 
the  score  of  its  *  series  of  magnificent 
stage  pictures,'  and  giving  full  pub- 
licity to  the  lavish  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  a  philanthropic  management 
in  order  to  *  keep  faith  with  the  public' 
— a  foul  phrase,  and  fraught  with  hy- 
pocrisy. To  the  manager  it  presents 
exactly  the  same  aspect,  therefore,'  its 
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field    of  appreciation    is   necessarily 
limited. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  divide 
scenery  into  categories,  such  as  —  good 
scenery,  indifferent,  and  bad,  for  the 
following  reason:  The  object  of  good 
scenery  is  to  give  the  right  atmosphere 
to  what  is  taking  place  in  its  ambience; 
therefore,  what  might  be  considered  a 
frankly  bad  scene  from  the  point  of 
view  of  artistic  (pictorial)  value  (such 
as  a '  concert  cloth '  in  a  music  hall  rep- 
resenting a  public  house  and  a  cathe- 
dral, or  an  immense  vista  of  marble 
halls  with  palms  in  pots)  is  precisely 
what  is  wanted  to  create  the  correct 
atmosphere  for  the  work  of  the  come- 
dian juggler,  or  baUad  singer.  Thus 
then,  by  an  inversion,  it  becomes  really 
good  scenery. 

In  England  and  France,  to  name 
only  two  countries,  the  public  evinces 
a  tremendous  interest  in  theatrical 
matters.  But  it  may  be  said  roughly 
that  this  interest  boils  down  to  either 
listening  to  a  play,  or  seeing  a  show. 
Generations  of  managers,  culminating 
in  the  present  'apotheosis'  of  the  com- 
mercial theatre,  are  responsible  for 
having  trained  the  public  to  this  false 
view  of  the  art  of  the  theatre.  At  the 
same  time,  those  of  the  public  who 
would  have  willingly  taken  an  interest 
in  the  more  serious  kind  of  entertain- 
ment, so  wrongly  alluded  to  by  the 
high-brows  as  the  'higher  form  of  the 
drama,'  have  been  frightened  away  by 
the  willful  gloom  or  nagging  neurot- 
icism  of  the  works  presented,  no  less 
than  by  the  pretentious  simplicity  of 
their  settings. 

These  people,  then,  fall  back  upon 
the  conmiercial  entertainments  (very 
often  submitted  to  the  public  in  quite 
good  faith  by  ignorant  entrepreneurs, 
as  being  works  of  art),  while  art  itself 
gets  a  bad  name.  I  do  not  see  why  a 
musical  comedy  should  not  be  as  in- 
teresting in  every  sense  of  the  word  ab 
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the  most  serious  literary  work.  Young 
Guardsmen  with  big  cigars  are  as  much 
in  evidence  at  the  performances  of  the 
Russian  ballet  as  the  pale,  thinking 
gentlemen  (perhaps  I  was  wrong  in 
putting  a  conmia  between  pale  and 
thinking),  dressed  as  for  'salmon 
shooting'  in  Harris  tweeds.  But  these 
latter  never  frequented  the  ballets  at 
the  Empire  and  the  Alhambra  in  the 
old  days. 

One  cannot  treat  of  scenery  with- 
out equally  touching  on  lighting.  It  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  art  of  the  theatre 
as  acting.  Immense  pains  are  taken  to 
build,  say,  a  drawing  room  or  an  office, 
and  to  present  them  in  the  most  actual 
form,  while  through  the  windows 
monstrous  visions  of  field  and  furrow, 
buildings  and  banana  groves,  palaces 
of  kings  and  palaces  of  gin,  are  re- 
vealed to  the  rapt  gaze  of  the  'earnest 
student  of  the  drama.'  Days  are  spent 
in  perfecting  an  inflection  of  the  voice, 
hours  with  the  eminent  Clarkson  to 
give  a  realistic  twist  to  a  whisker,  or  an 
amorous  brilliance  to  an  otherwise 
fishy  eye,  while  the  producer  is  con- 
tent to  allow  the  sun's  rays  to  quiver 
upward  through  the  floor,  or  down- 
ward from  the  ceiling,  from  those 
jolly  little  *  battens.' 

'Bring  up  your  floats;  whites  full  up 
in  all  battens;  give  me  deep  ambers  in 
the  perches' — so  runs  the  would-be 
technical  jargon  of  a  producer  trying 
to  impress  an  electrician.  All  this 
means  nothing  if  not  properly  applied. 
In  realistic  productions,  such  as  are 
generally  to  be  met  with  in  the  average 
theatre,  why  should  not  an  attempt 
be  made  to  get  the  light  to  look  as  if 
it  were  coming  from  where  it  actually 
might  come?  —  and,  take  my  word  for 
it,  this  can  be  done  without  obscuring 
the  faces  of  the  performers,  although 
there  is  a  rooted  belief  in  the  minds  of 
most  actors  to  the  contrary.  'They 
can't  see  my  face!'  howls  the  star  (in 


many  cases  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
should);  but,  seriously,  this  dread  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  Situation  and 
atmosphere  are  the  things  that  tell  in 
a  play,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
perfectly  possible,  notwithstanding  the 
lamentable  electrical  installations  in 
English  theatres,  to  fight  intelUgently, 
and  yet  allow  every  change  of  expres- 
sion to  be  plainly  visible.  The  staff  and 
entourage  of  the  actor  are  often  greatly 
to  blame.  An  example  of  this  occurred 
on  the  first  night  of  a  production  by  a 
very  distinguished  actor-manager. 

In  this  particular  case  the  designer 
of  the  scenery  and  dresses  had  been 
given  a  free  hand  as  to  the  lighting. 
The  first  act  represented  a  moonlit  and 
starlit  garden,  which  he  had  carefully 
illuminated  so  as  not  to  obliterate  the 
faces  of  the  principal  performers. 
After  the  fall  of  the  curtain  the  techni- 
cal expert  usually  employed,  but  who 
in  this  instance  had,  like  Othello,  found 
his  occupation  gone,  rushed  on  to  the 
stage,  sobbing  bitterly  and  exclaimed, 

'Sir  'Erbert,  this  'ere  acting  in  a 

coal-'ole  may  suit  your  fancy,  but  it's, 
jolly  well  going  to  ruin  my  reputation. 
So  'ere's  my  fortnight's  notice!'  Such 
is  the  fetish  of  footUghts. 

Costimie  is  the  Siamese  triplet  of 
acting  and  scenery.  I  have  always 
held  that  insufiici^it  attention  is  paid 
to  this  branch.  It  is  not  properly  un- 
derstood that  shape  and  cut  in  his- 
torical costiune  go  to  the  creation  of 
correct  atmosphere,  and  if  adapted  to 
modem  conceptions  of  beauty  and 
fashion,  are  capable  of  ruining  it.  I 
once  heard  of  a  manager  who  was 
mounting  an  historical  play,  the  action 
of  which  took  place  in  a  town  distant 
not  more  than  t  twd-hours'  journey 
from  London.  Great  importance  had 
been  attached  to  the  reconstitution  of 
the  dresses  and  manners  of  the  period. 
Nevertheless,  the  manager  in  question 
did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  take 
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even  so  short  a  journey,  although 
much  of  an  instructive  and  possibly 
remunerative  character  might  have  re- 
sulted from  it.  It  was,  however,  his 
proud  boast  that  he  had  once  traveled 
seventeen  thousand  real  books  all  over 
a  great  continent  for  one  library  scene. 
Cut  and  shape  are  ever3rthing,  but  the 
tradition  of  the  costumier  is  iron- 
bound,  and  he  has  his  set  clichi  for 
every  period. 

There  are  many  admirable  artists 
now  working  for  the  theatre.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  studio  painters,  without  any 
real  knowledge  of  the  technical  work- 
ings of  the  stage,  which  are  full  of  pit- 


falls. A  most  beautiful  design  is 
handed  over  to  the  scenic  artist  charged 
with  its  execution,  who  merely  cuts  it 
up  into  a  backcloth,  and  a  number  of 
borders  and  wings,  according  to  his 
own  judgment.  The  beauty  and  mean- 
ing of  the  design  are  thus  completely 
nullified.  An  ideal  condition  would  be 
for  young  painters  to  undergo  a  course 
of  rigorous  training  in  the  theatre  and 
the  wardrobe  room.  I  fitrmly  believe 
that  the  results  would  prove  both  far- 
reaching  and  useful,  and  of  a  kind  to 
lead  eventually  to  an  immense  im- 
provement alike  in  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  scenic  art. 

The  Telegraph 


HOW  KIND  IS  SLEEP 


BY  W.  H.  DAVIES 


How  kind  is  sleep,  how  merciful: 

That  I  last  night  have  seen 
The  happy  birds  with  bosoms  pressed 

Against  the  leaves  so  green. 

Sweet  sleep,  that  made  my  mind  forget 

My  love  had  gpne  away; 
And  nevermore  I  'd  touch  her  soft 

Warm  body,  night  or  day. 

So,  every  night  deceived  by  sleep. 

Let  me  on  roses  lie; 
And  leave  the  thorns  of  Truth  for  day» 

To  pierce  me  till  I  die. 

To-day 


BY  MELLSTOCK  CROSS  AT  THE  YEAR'S  END 


BY  THOMAS  HARDY 


Why  go  the  east  road  now? 
That  way  a  youth  went  on  a  morrow 
After  mirth,  and  he  brought  back  sorrow 

Painted  upon  his  brow: 

Why  go  the  east  road  now? 

Why  go  the  north  road  now? 
Tom,  leaf-strewn,  as  if  scoured  by  foemen  — 
Once  edging  fiefs  of  my  forefolk  yeomen  — 

Stalwart  peers  of  the  plough: 

Why  go  the  north  road  now? 

Why  go  the  west  road  now? 
Thence  to  us  came  she,  bosom-burning. 
Welcome  with  joyousness  returning. 

She  sleeps  under  the  bough: 

Why  go  the  west  road  now? 

Why  go  the  south  road  now? 
That  way  marched  they  some  are  forgetting, 
Stark  to  the  moon  left,  past  regretting 

Loves  who  have  falsed  their  vow. 

Why  go  the  south  road  now? 

Why  go  any  road  now? 
White  stands  the  handpost  for  brisk  onbearers, 
^Halt!'  is  the  word  for  wan-cheeked  farers 

Musing  on  Whither  and  How. 

Why  go  any  road  now? 

Such  are  for  new  feet  now; 
Hark  there  to  chit-chat,  kisses,  laughter; 
Yea,  there  be  plenty  to  go  hereafter 

By  these  ways,  I  trow! 

They  are  for  new  feet  now. 

The  Fortnightly  Review 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  WOLF-FERRARI 


BY  WILLIAM  SAUNDERS 


Ik  spite  of  all  that  has  been  spoken 
and  written  during  the  past  five  years 
in  depreciation  of  Wagner,  the  critic 
who  is  still  capable  of  taking  a  de- 
tached view  of  the  world  of  opera  must 
have  considerable  difficulty  in  honestly 
departing  from  his  pre-war  estimate 
of  Tristan  und  Isolde^  as  the  single  beau 
idtal  of  perfect  operatic  achievement. 

Yet  if  there  exists  in  opera  nothing 
finer  than  the  mighty  love  epic  of  the 
great  Teuton,  there  are  undoubtedly 
in  German,  French,  Russian,  Italian, 
and  even  English,  operatic  literature, 
not  a  few  approximations  to  the 
standard  that  Wagner  has  set,  and  one 
of  the  benefits,  which,  small  indeed 
though  it  be,  is  none  the  less  real, 
that  have  already  risen  out  of  the  war 
is  the  creation  and  regeneration  of  an 
interest  in  the  musical  productions  of 
other  nations,  and  the  search  for 
novelties  and  works  of  genius  there. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  wealth  of 
new  musical  material  that  has  been 
discovered  in  Russia  and  France,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  since  the  war  com- 
menced. But  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable aspect  of  the  whole  question 
is  the  tremendous  reawakening  of 
interest  in  the  various  schools  of 
Italian  Opera.  Verdi  and  Puccini  are, 
of  course,  the  prime  favorites,  but 
signs  are  by  no  means  wanting  that 
other  Italian  composers  have  only  to 
be  given  a  chance  of  showing  what 
they  already  have  done,  or  are  yet 
prepared  to  do,  in  order  to  be  taken 
to  the  heart  of  a  public  which  every 
day  gives  more  and  more  evidence  of 
having  benefited  greatly  by  the  long 


and  disinterested  spade  work  of  the 
devoted  pioneers  of  opera  in  England, 
and  in  English,  whose  labors  in  that 
direction  must  take  an  honorable 
place  in  the  history  of  British  music, 
and  whose  names  should  never  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion  so  long 
as  Art  is  Art,  and  the  love  of  it  re- 
mains a  living  force  and  quickening 
inspiration. 

A  provincial  touring  company  which 
recently  visited  my  own  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, gave  in  one  week  separate  per- 
formances of  eight  different  operas, 
seven  of  which  were  Italian  (the  re- 
maining one  being  French — Gounod's 
evergreen  Fausi)^  and  all  to  packed 
houses. 

Since  the  alleged  death  of  the  pure 
hd  canto  style  of  Italian  opera  there 
have  arisen  many  new,  and  hitherto 
undreamed  of,  kinds  of  operatic  com- 
position in  the  musically  famous 
southern  peninsula.  The  later  Verdi, 
Puccini,  and  Mascagni  and  Leon- 
cavallo respectively  represent '  three 
distinct  and  separate  schools,  and  now, 
in  Wolf-Ferrari,  we  have  a  fourth,  the 
influence  of  which  is  decidedly  a 
growing  one,  and  in  the  future  de- 
velopment of  Italian  music  I  venture 
to  believe  it  will  have  as  much  to  be 
reckoned  with  as  will  the  productions 
of  any  or  all  of  the  other  three  tend- 
encies represented  by  the  works  of  the 
four  first-named  composers. 

Signor  Wolf-Ferrari  is  still  a  com- 
paratively yoimg  man,  having  seen 
the  light  for  the  first  time  as  recently 
as  1876.  He  is  but  forty-three.  Hi9 
father  was  a  German  and  his  mother 
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an  Italian,  and  while  he  received  his 
musical  education  in  Munich  he  has 
since  come  into  the  closest  possible 
touch  with  the  sesthetic  movements  of 
modem  Italy,  as  principal  of  the 
Conservatoire  of  Music  of  Venice. 
And  in  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  true 
estimate  of  his  music  these  facts  must 
be  kept  strictly  in  view. 

Efforts  have  recently  been  made  to 
disprove  the  Wagner  influence  on  the 
later  Verdi,  but  that  is  only  another 
of  those  futile  attempts  to  demonstrate 
the  absence  of  anything  good  what- 
ever in  the  Grermany  of  even  pre-war 
days.  It  was  more  than  coincidence 
that  Rigoletto  and  //  Trovatore  should 
have  appeared  inunediately  after  the 
production  of  Lohengrin  and  the 
publication  of  The  Art  of  the  Future 
and  Opera  and  Dramay  and  although 
the  Italian  maestro  then  reverted  for  a 
time  to  his  earlier  style,  it  was  no  less 
significant  that  Alda  should  have  come 
so  closely  upon  the  first  appearances  of 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  Die  Meistersingery 
and  the  earlier  operas  of  the  'Ring.' 
And  who  can  honestly  dispute  the 
Wagner  influence  upon  Otetto  and 
Falstafff 

Yet  the  Wagner  influence  on  Verdi 
was  of  a  character  purely  external  and, 
as  Cecil  Forsyth  justly  remarks, 
'While  fully  alive  to  the  reforms 
effected  by  Wagner  in  Grermany,  he 
never  went  beyond  adopting  such  of 
them  as  seemed  to  him  sound  for 
carrying  out  his  own  designs.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  excessive  length. 
His  practical  experience  taught  him 
not  to  risk  stage-waits.  He  kept 
the  musical  interest  centred  in  the 
voice,  not  in  the  orchestra.  He  did 
not  wholly  ignore  the  gospel  of  levt- 
motifsj  but  he  was  no  slave  to  it. 
For  the  portrayal  of  individual  men 
and  things  he  trusted  to  larger  means 
of  characterization  rather  than  to 
short  musical  mottoes.     As  a  result 


he  is  never  dull;  of  all  operatic  com- 
posers he  gives  the  least  opportunity 
for  cuts.' 

In  the  case  of  Signor  Wolf-Ferrari, 
however,  the  matter  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. He  certainly  resembles  the 
older  master  in  so  far  as  two  tendencies 
combine  to  make  a  perfect  balance  of 
melodic  and  harmonic  achievement, 
but  while,  as  I  have  shown  above,  only 
one  of  these  is  inherent  in  the  Verdi  of 
the  later  operas,  both  are  racially,  as 
well  as  by  his  duality  of  training, 
inherent  in  the  work  of  Wolf-Ferrari. 

His  output  for  the  theatre  is  already 
of  considerable  abundance,  his  Diable 
drossier,  CendriUon,  Stdamite,  and  The 
Secret  of  Staanne  having  all  already 
attained  a  success  of  by  no  means  in- 
significant extent.  It  is  by  his  later 
works.  The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna 
and  Donne  Curiose,  however,  that  his 
fame  has  really  attained  world-wide 
proportions,  and  as  in  essentials  they 
differ  very  little  from  the  lesser  known 
operas,  the  following  generalizations 
are  based  largely  upon  the  principles 
tacitly  enunciated  in  the  structure  and 
musiod  developm^it  of  these  works. 

The  musical  diction  of  Signor  Wolf- 
Ferrari  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of 
compound  of  the  styles  of  Richard 
Strauss  and  Pietro  Mascagni.  It  is 
vigorous,  bizarre,  somewhat  over- 
loaded with  color,  and  it  makes  fre- 
quent and  occasionally  banal  descents 
to  the  purely  commonplace.  It  is 
more  spectacular,  if  one  may  be 
allowed  to  use  such  an  epithet  in  rela- 
tion to  music,  than  interpretative  of 
the  action  and  development  of  the 
play.  Yet  it  is  always  strictly  rhjrth- 
miod,  and  a  well-known  French  critic, 
in  describing  it  as  a  sort  of  'organized 
noise,'  very  aptly  puts  the  matter  in 
the  proverbial  nutshell.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that,  fond  as  the 
composer  is  of  noise,  and  much  as  there 
is  of  it  in  his  work,  the  bruit  organist. 
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as  it  is  called  in  the  Frenchman's 
critiquey  is  invariable  throughout  the 
operas. 

Signbr  Wolf-Ferrari  has  acquired  the 
'oasis'  habit,  probably  from  Strauss, 
by  whom  it  is  so  commonly  employed 
both  in  his  operas  and  symphonic  tone 
poems,  and  while  Wolf-Ferrari's  m^ 
Iodic  gift  is  decidedly  superior  to  that 
of  the  German  master,  and  the  method 
in  question  perhaps  on  that  account 
not  so  necessary  as  Strauss  has  foimd 
it,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  infinitely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  generality  of 
that  of  his  Italian  confrires.  His  airs 
really  do  not  display  a  great  power  of 
melodic  invention,  but  interspersed, 
as  they  frequently  are,  in  a  welter  of 
discordant  cacophony,  they  actually 
sound  to  better  advantage  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done.  A  great 
fault  in  these  melodies  of  his  also  is  a 
too  frequent  use  of  the  cadence. 
His  clever  borrowings  and  employ- 
ment of  popular  airs  and  folk  themes, 
on  the  other  hand,  supply  a  welcome 
variety  and,  as  in  The  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna,  such  a  degree  of  local 
color  as  never  fails  to  give  a  work,  even 
when  otherwise  comparatively  in- 
ferior, a  standing  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  an  interest  far  in  ad- 
vance of  anything  likely  to  accrue  from 
the  merely  intrinsic  qualities  of  the 
production  itself.  His  writing  and 
scoring  of  dance  themes  also,  especially 
of  those  applicable  to  dances  of  the  so- 
called  Apache  order,  fall  little,  if  at  all, 
short  of  genius,  and  he  makes  oc- 
casional and  discriminate  use  of  the 
Intermezzo,  which  in  CavaUeria  Rtuti- 
cana  has  gained  so  wide  a  measure  of 
popularity. 

His  chorus  writing,  again,  is  teldom 

Th6  Anglo-ItaUan  Beriew 


at  fault,  and  generally  reminds  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  Verdi,  which  is 
high  conunendation  indeed.  And, 
lastly,  he  is  a  past  master  of  orchestra- 
tion, for  how  otherwise  could  he 
organize  his  beloved  noise  so  cleverly 
and  so  successfully? 

One  may  at  this  point  with  justice 
ask  whether  a  combination  of  Strauss 
and  Mascagni  is  a  happy  and  practi- 
cable one.  Well,  for  certain  types  of 
libretti  I  believe  it  is.  The  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
great  opera,  but  it  contains  elements 
of  popularity  and  of  such  permanence 
as  has  been  accorded  to  Carmeny  Faust, 
and  II  Trovatore,  and  as  such  it  must, 
however  one  may  choose  to  regard  it 
from  the  strictly  artistic  point  of  view, 
be  seriously  reckoned  with.  Further, 
as  the  prototype  of  a  new  class  of 
opera,  it  has  potential  qualities,  the 
ultimate  development  and  outcome 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee. 
At  all  events,  one  should  not  too 
cursorily  dismiss  its  inherent  probabili- 
ties, and  one  may  find  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  and  instruction  in 
watching  their  fruition. 

What  Grerman  influence  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  composer  up 
to  the  present  is  decidedly  not  Wag- 
nerian. Wagner  and  Strauss,  as  I 
have  long  ago  pointed  out,  are  es- 
sentially different  and  unconnected 
in  any  possible  way,  and  whatever  the 
ultinxate  result  of  Wolf-Ferrari's  pres- 
ent tendencies  may  be,  it  will  certainly 
not  be  the  creation  of  another  Otdlo 
or  Falstaff.  We  can  but  leave  the 
future  to  demonstrate,  therefore,  what 
will  be  the  destiny  of  the  new  Wolf- 
Ferrari  school  of  opera,  which  now 
lies  in  the  lap  of  the  gods. 


AMERICAN  EAGLE  AND  SOUTHERN  CROSS 


BY  E.  R.  GARNSEY 


There  are  few  people  with  whom 
Australians  fraternize  more  easily  than 
with  the  average  American  citizen. 
Already  in  the  chief  business  centres 
of  the  commonwealth,  Sydney  and 
Melbourne,  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  Americans  resid^it  in  the 
interest  of  trade  or  transport.  The 
energetic  manufacturer  and  the  pro- 
lific American  inventor,  assisted  by 
enlightened  patents  laws,  have  been 
of  great  service  to  the  Australian  pro- 
ducer. He  has  been  supplied  through 
these  with  modem  machinery,  with 
motor  cars,  oil,  steel,  harvesters,  axes, 
dental  instruments,  tinned  salmon, 
paper,  textiles,  tobacco,  and  'no- 
tions' of  all  sorts  —  as  a  glance  at  the 
Australian  imports  statistics  will  show. 

In  many  lines,  as,  for  instance,  in 
agricultural  machinery  and  tools,  the 
bulk  of  trade  has  been  large  enough 
to  bring  representatives  of  American 
houses  to  the  commonwealth,  where 
they  seem  readily  to  make  themselves 
at  home. 

The  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to 
enlarge  greatly  the  interchange  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia.  Imports  from  the  former 
have  almost  doubled  since  1914,  and 
have  increased  from  11  per  cent  to  22 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  the 
commonwealth. 

Partly  in  consequence  of  this  ex- 
pansion of  trade  beitw'een  the  two 
countries,  and  partly  in  view  of  Aus- 
tralian interests  generally,  the  Federal 
Government  has  within  the  last  two 
years  dispatch^  a  Trade  Commis- 
sioner to  the  United  States,  who  has 
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taken  up  permanent  quarters  in  New 
York,  with  the  fimction  of  organizing 
and  promoting  conunerce  between  the 
two  countries. 

This  is  dull  matter,  but  it  points  to 
the  solid  foundation  on  which  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  advancement  of  civilization 
may  soon  be  raised.  For  there  are 
no  two  communities  in  the  world,  un- 
der different  flags,  which  it  is  more 
interesting  to  compare  at  the  present 
time  than  the  great  republic  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  the  great, 
though  much  younger,  conunonwealth 
of  the  southern;  and  there  are  no  two 
between  which  a  fruitful  friendship  is 
more  likely  to  flourish. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  some  of  their 
points  of  likeness  and  of  difference. 
Take  from  the  United  States  the  area 
of  the  great  lakes,  and  you  will  have  a 
land  surface  almost  identical  in  size 
with  Australia,  and  covering  zones 
of  temperature  which  are  similar, 
though  they  do  not  precisely  corre- 
spond in  latitude.  In  the  southern 
land  the  hot  belt  lies  toward  the  north; 
in  the  northern,  its  position  is  reversed. 
We  have  here  two  great  countries  very 
rich  in  natural  resources,  the  early  de- 
velopment of  which  has  been  due  to 
the  efforts  of  men  mainly  of  British 
stock,  although  the  United  States,  if 
we  date  from  the  foundation  of  Vir- 
ginia, had  some  two  himdred  years' 
start  of  Australia,  and  an  advantage 
in  proximity  to  the  Old  World. 

The  United  States,  though  older 
politically,  is  the  younger  country 
geologicaJly.    It  has  high  mountains 
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of  relatively  recent  formation,  whereas, 
the  like  features  that  existed  in  Aus- 
tralia and  are  said  to  have  once 
matched  the  Himalayas  are  denuded 
to  their  chines,  with  an  elevation  now 
of  less  than  eight  thousand  feet.  Still, 
in  richness  and  fertility  of  soil  the 
areas  are  comparable,  and  also  in 
ranges  of  climate.  The  west  coast  of 
the  United  States,  from  Washington 
territory  to  lower  California,  enjoys 
a  climate  which  in  its  variety  resembles 
that  to  be  found  in  the  most  populous 
parts  of  Australia,  say  from  Melbourne 
to  Moreton  Bay.  The  clear  atmos- 
phere of  New  South  Wales,  and  its 
fruits  and  vegetable  products,  have 
caused  it  to  be  mentioned  in  com- 
parison with  California,  and  Sydney 
has  been  cited  as  the  San  Francisco  of 
the  south,  the  wondrous  harbor  of 
Port  Jackson  finding  its  parallel  in  the 
Golden  Gate. 

It  is  when  one  comes  to  population 
that  one  realizes  that,  whereas,  the 
great  Republic  of  America  is  a  matron 
with  a  large  family  and  many  man- 
sions, her  yoimger  cousin  in  the  South 
Pacific  is  like  a  yoimg  mother  with  as 
yet  a  small  brood,  and  that  her  larger 
hope  lies  in  the  future.  Five  million  to 
one  hundred  million!  That  is  about 
the  proportion  to-day,  and  of  that  five 
million  the  yoimger  coimtry  has 
nearly  a  full  half  gathered  together  in 
the  environs  of  the  capital  cities  of  its 
six  states. 

In  fact,  important  as  Australia  is  as 
a  contributor  to  the  world's  wealth  in 
animal,  v^etable,  and  mineral  prod- 
uce, the  country  is  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  possibilities  even  in  respect 
of  primary  products,  and  has  exten- 
sive rural  areas  within  easy  reach  of 
existing  settlements,  of  which  nothing 
like  full  use  is  now  being  made.  There 
is  abundant  room  even  in  the  more 
temperate  zones  for  a  population  of 
treble  the  present  number,  and  if  it 


were  settled  there  to-day  the  financial 
burdens  imposed  by  the  world  war 
would  rest  lightly  on  Australia's 
shoulders. 

But  if  this  great  and  unexpected 
responsibility  does  for  a  common- 
wealth that  has  no  wish  to  haul  down 
the  Union  Jack,  what,  in  a  former 
century,  its  start  on  an  independent 
career  and  the  adoption  of  'Old 
Glory'  did  for  the  United  States, — 
makes  her  rise  to  the  occasion,  exert 
her  strength,  and  develop  her  capa- 
bilities,—  no  less  may  be  predicted  for 
the  younger  than  for  the  elder  of  these 
two  free  and  great  confederations. 
And  nothing  would  please  the  States 
of  Australia  more  than  to  maintain 
close  and  cordial  relations  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  whose 
federal  constitution  they  have  in  some 
respects  modeled  their  own. 

Australia  at  present  is  a  sparsely 
populated  continent,  practically  able 
to  produce  anything,  which  has  been 
content  or  constrained  by  force  of 
circumstances  to  lie  largely  fallow.  It 
has  great  cities  where  professional  and 
commercial  life  flourishes,  and  a  well- 
to-do  people  whose  daily  round  and 
common  task  is  not  so  exacting  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  and 
ability  to  get  a  fair  amount  of  enter- 
tainment out  of  life.  Great  fortimes 
have  been  made,  but  yet  it  cannot  be 
called  a  plutocratic  country.  It  has 
adult  suffrage,  and  the  vote  of  the 
working  classes  is  in  the  majority  in 
its  electorates.  It  is  a  land  where  the 
problems  of  democracy,  and  of  re- 
sponsible government  controlled  by 
those  classes  which  in  English-speak- 
ing communities  are  the  most  numer- 
ous, are  being  practically  evolved.  In 
no  other  coimtry,  except  possibly 
Switzerland,  is  the  saying  vox  populi, 
vox  Dei  more  true  than  in  Australia. 

Its  politics  are  strenuous  but  clean. 
Every  shade  of  opinion  and  every 
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brand  of  economic  theory  find  free 
and  sometimes  forceful  expression; 
yet  the  life  of  the  individual  proceeds 
under  conditions  as  favorable  as  any 
obtaining  in  the  habitable  world. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  people,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  open- 
handed,  generous,  and  buoyant  —  in- 
clined to  esteem  a  man  by  what  he  is 
rather  than  by  what  he  has,  or  by  the 
avocation  he  foOows.  The  terms 
'gentleman'  and  'lady'  connote  char- 
acter and  good-fellowship  rather  than 
birth  or  possessicms.  Subservience  is 
not  the  mark  of  any  Australian-bom, 
but  in  social  life  good  will  is  always  met 
with  a  return  of  good  will  pressed  down 
and  flowing  over.  The  Australian  is  a 
good  fighter,  but  he  can  try  conclu- 
sions without  rancor  in  a  fair  field 
with  opponents  whom  he  can  oppose 
and  at  the  same  time  respect. 

In  the  literature  of  America,  from 
Hawthorne,  Poe,  and  Longfellow  to 
Owen  Wister  and  Winston  Churchill, 
from  Bret  Harte  to  O.  Henry,  there  is 
a  strong  link  of  interest  between  the 
two  countries.  The  late  Mark  Twain 
—  a  personal  friend  —  is  a  household 
word  to  the  whole  reading  public  of  the 
south.  If  Tom  Sawyer  represents  all 
the  American  boy  Mark  could  think 
of,  he  reflects  much  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  his  Australian  coeval.  Mark 
and  Max  Adeler,  Frank  Stockton,  the 
one  and  only  Artemus  Ward,  and 
'Mr.  Dooley'  have  contributed  to  in- 
numerable bookshelves,  and  have 
delighted  several  generations  in  the 
commonwealth. 

The  first-named,  and  greatest  of 
these,  came  to  see  and  to  write  upon 
us,  and  if  he  had  done  no  more  than 
describe  WooUoomooloo  as  'a  noted 
pleasure  resort  near  Sydney,'  he  would 
have  been  taken  to  the  heart  of  every 
Australian  with  a  sense  of  fun  as  a 
humorist  of  the   first   rank.    When 
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Australia  produces  anyone  to  compare 
with  S.  L.  Clemens,  with  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  and  with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
she  will  know  she  has  cut  her  wisdom 
teeth  —  a  thing  that  in  spite  of 
Geoffrey  Handyn  and  For  the  Term  of 
His  Naiural  Life^  she  has  not  done  yet, 
though  there  are  some  signs  of  a  stir- 
ring in  her  gums. 

In  mother  wit  and  racy  phrase  the 
Australian  emulates,  if  he  cannot  equal, 
the  inv0[ition  of  the  American,  and 
that  is  why  the  literature  of  the  States 
makes  so  strong  an  appeal  to  him. 

Australia  has  two  great  and  pros- 
perous cities  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 
An  American  will  probably  like  both 
of  them.  The  evidence  of  'hustle'  may 
not  be  so  prominent  as  in  the  metro- 
politan cities  of  his  own  coimtry,  but 
he  will  find  comfort,  reasonable  prices, 
and  an  up-to-date  civilization  that 
serves  all  ordinary  purposes.  He  will 
also  find  outdoor  and  indoor  sport  and 
entertainment  in  abundance,  in  which 
there  are  crowds  of  well-dressed  people 
participating. 

The  first-named  city  is  unrivaled  for 
its  site  and  its  port.'  It  grew.  Mel- 
bourne was  built  to  plan,  on  the 
square. 

Inland,  he  will  enter  h  world  of  vast 
and  varied  interest,  ranging  from 
scenes  of  grandeur  in  their  natural 
beauty  to  productive  acres,  whose 
charm  is  due  to  the  cultivating  hand  of 
man  —  an  ever-changing  world  as 
settlement  progresses,  with  farms, 
orchards,  sheep  runs,  cattle  stations, 
goldfields,  silver  mines,  copper  and 
coal  mines,  and  the  like;  and  with  an 
imdeveloped  Nile  in  such  a  river  as  the 
Darling,  which  only  requires  popula- 
tion and  conservation  to  make  it  sup- 
port inhabitants  by  the  million  in 
plenty  and  comfort. 

A  free  land,  with  a  great  destiny, 
Australia's  motto  is  Advance! 
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A  BUSINESS  LETTER  FROM 
GERMANY 

Germany  is  moving  toward  two 
crises,  one  immediate,  the  other  re- 
mote, the  perils  of  which  all  know,  but 
for  which  no  one  has  discovered  reme- 
dies. The  first  is  the  coal  crisis;  the 
second  is  the  widespread  involuntary 
dumping  abroad  of  commodities  at  a 
fraction  of  their  world-market  value,  a 
practice  which  causes  panic  only  to 
such  foreigners  as  are  producers  in 
threatened  branches,  but  which  with 
good  reason  causes  panic  to  all  Grer- 
mans.  On  both  these  matters  confer- 
ences and  newspapers  daily  enlarge, 
agreeing  that  if  remedies  are  not  soon 
found  Germany  will,  through  the  sec- 
ond crisis,  be  cleared  out  of  everything 
worth  selling  to  foreigners,  and  through 
the  first  crisis  will  be  prevented  pro- 
ducing anything  more  for  foreigners  to 
buy. 

The  coal  shortage  has  grown  steadily 
worse  since  the  attempt  made  to  rem- 
edy it  between  the  5th  and  15th  of 
last  month  by  suspending  the  whole 
railway  passenger  service.  This  meas- 
ure had  very  limited  success;  South 
Germany,  whose  industries  feel  the 
lack  of  fuel  most,  got  largely  increased 
supplies,  but  elsewhere  there  was  no 
great  change,  and  in  Berlin  there  was 
no  change  at  all.  Heavy  snowfalls 
hampered  trafiic.  A  second  complete 
or  partial  stoppage  of  the  passenger 
service  is  now  under  consideration,  and 
meantime  only  fifteen  express  and 
thirty-five  slow  long-distance  trains  a 
day  leave  Berlin. 

A  very  heavy  coal  shortage  will  be 
experienced  during  the  rest  of  the 
winter.  In  a  statement  to  the  Prussian 


National  Assembly,  Herr  Fischbeck, 
Minister  of  Trade,  put  the  expected 
shortage  during  the  five  months,  No- 
vember-March, at  86,800,000  tons. 
The  total  output  in  these  months,  after 
deducting  the  consumption  of  the 
mines,  would  be  83,200,000  tons  (39,- 
700,000  tons  of  the  amoimt  being 
brown  coal),  while  for  consumption 
and  fulfillment  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
provisions  will  be  needed  at  least 
66,500,000  tons  of  hard  coal  and  53,- 
000,000  of  brown  coal. 

Measured  by  past  labor  conditions, 
coal  mining  is  proceeding  satisfactorily. 
The  Ruhr  daily  output  has  risen  to 
245,000  tons,  which  is  60  per  cent  of 
the  peace  figure.  The  Upper  Silesian 
output  has  also  increased,  and  is  now 
^  100,000  tons  a  day.  In  the  brown  coal 
districts  the  output  is  90  per  cent  of 
that  of  the  later  war  period,  and  the 
bricket  production  is  over  80  per  cent 
of  that  of  1918.  The  number  of  miners 
working  in  the  Ruhr  district  is  440,000 
men,  against  390,000  before  the  war; 
in  Upper  Silesia  150,000  men,  against 
124,000,  and  in  the  brown  coal  district 
is  also  r^stered  an  increase. 

Now  that  the  men  are  b^inning  to 
work  —  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  even 
the  Independent  Socialists  have  de- 
clared for  more  intensive  production  — 
the  chief  local  obstacle  is  lack  of  dwell- 
ings. About  150,000  houses,  costing 
3,500,000,000  marks,  have  to  be  built, 
and  for  this  work  theReichswirtschafts- 
ministerium  has  published  a  compre- 
hensive plan.  The  insuperable  obstacle 
is  the  inadequacy  of  the  railway  rolling 
stock.  In  Upper  Silesia  the  supply  of 
cars  increased  last  month,  when  it 
reached  98  per  cent  of  the  number 
needed ;  but  in  general  the  insufficiency 
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of  cars  is  so  marked  that  the  adequate 
distribution  of  coal  for  the  railways 
themselves  is  often  in  doubt.  For 
domestic  heating  and  lighting  the 
cities  have  at  most  a  few  days'  supply, 
and  as  precedence  has  to  be  given  to 
this  need  the  wholesale  refusal  of  coal 
to  industry  is  inevitable. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  a  very 
large  number  of  important  industrial 
works  have  closed  down.  A  day  after 
the  passenger  service  was  restored  it 
was  announced  by  the  Coal  Depart- 
ment that  all  the  industries  of  Ham- 
burg, Altona,  and  Wandsbeck,  which 
depend  upon  electric  power,  must  close. 
Since  then  have  come  in  daily  reports 
of  complete  or  partial  stoppage  of  iron 
and  chemical  works,  of  textile  mills, 
and  potteries.  The  Krupp  works, 
which  since  the  armistice  have  been 
extending  the  scope  of  their  pre-war 
peace  production,  announce  that  a 
complete  stoppage  of  work  is  imminent. 
The  small  iron  and  hardware  industry 
of  Rhenish-Westphalia  is  particularly 
badly  hit.  This  industry,  being  largely 
export,  suffered  severely  during  th^B 
war,  but  of  late,  owing  to  a  large  home 
demand  and  to  very  heavy  orders  from 
foreigners,  it  has  had  more  work  than 
it  could  do  —  the  Solingen  steel  con- 
cerns have  had  a  boom  without  record. 

For  a  time  these  concerns  overcame 
their  fuel  troubles  by  sending  their 
own  motor  trucks  to  the  pits;  but 
many  of  them  are  now  threatened  with 
the  cutting  off  of  the  electric  power 
upon  which  they  depend.  The  domes- 
tic supply  is  falling  rapidly.  Houses 
are  supposed  to  get  90  per  cent  of  last 
year's  consumption,  but  in  practice 
they  are  getting  only  50  per  c«it,  and 
many  towns  get  little  over  SO  per  cent. 
The  Coal  Commissary  reports  that  the 
average  domestic  consumption  is  not 
more  than  one  bricket  per  person  per 
day.  As  no  improvement  —  so  an 
official  statement  declares  —  can  be 


effected  in  the  utilization  of  railways, 
rivers,  and  canals,  it  seems  certain  that 
a  very  large  part  of  the  industries,  par- 
ticuhrly  the  vital  iron  and  steel 
branches,  will  be  more  or  less  com- 
pletely closed  down  during  the  winter. 
With  such  conditions  the  wide- 
spread fear  of  any  considerable  dump- 
ing by  Grermany  seems  baseless.  The 
dumping  is  limited,  and  it  is  taking 
forms  and  dimensions  which  injure 
chiefly  Germany.  On  the  I8th  of  last 
month  b^gan  a  conference  between  the 
committee  of  states  and  the  interested 
ministries,  with  the  aim  of  finding 
means  to  prevent  it.  The  whole  question 
of  Germany's  foreign  trade  relations  is 
primarily  an  exchange  question;  Ger- 
many's own  price  level  has  risen  very 
much  more  than  that  of  any  other  im- 
portant belligerent  country  exceptRus- 
sia;  and  it  is  only  the  impreoedented 
collapse  of  the  mark  which  makes 
Grerman  goods  cheap  to  foreigners. 

'  The  Reichsbank  has  appealed  to  re- 
tail traders  to  compel  foreigners  to  pay 
a  supplement  upon  listed  prices,  a 
measure  which  in  most  cases  would  be 
futile,  as  foreigners  can  do  their  bu3dng 
through  Grerman  intermediaries.  The 
great  open  question  of  principle  is 
whether  Germany,  seeing  attempts  to 
raise  the  mark's  exchange  price  im- 
practicable, should  aim  at  raising  her 
domestic  price  level  until  it  equals  on 
exchange  that  of  the  world  market,  and 
in  that  way  prevent  the  selling  abroad 
of  her  goods  for  a  trifle'.  Such  a  solution 
is  undesirable.  It  raises  impossible 
prospects  for  the  German  consumer, 
who  finds  even  present  prices  very 
high.  But  no  artificial  measures  would 
probably  be  needed  to  bring  it  about; 
because  prices  in  marks  are  all  the  time 
rising  with  extraordinary  speed.  Thus 
the  pig-iron  producers  who  on  October 
10  raised  their  prices  (for  hematite)  to 
7S5  marks  a  ton,  the  price  in  1914  being 
79.50  marks,  are  now  demanding  an 
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extra  400-500  marks  a  ton;  and  it  no 
longer  excites  comment  when  any 
branch  of  the  finishing  metal  industries 
raises  its  prices  50,  100,  or  even  200 
per  cent  in  a  few  weeks. 

But  as  German  experts  hope  for  a 
rise  in  the  exchange  until  it  represents 
roughly  the  difference  between  Ger- 
man and  foreign  price  levels  (the  most 
detailed  calculation  I  have  seen  puts 
the  value  of  the  mark,  which  sells 
under  13^(2.,  at  about  8(f.)>  the  obvious 
expedient  is  to  fight  'exchange  dump- 
ing' by  temporary  measures;  and  this, 
it  seems,  will  be  done. 

One  measure  imofiicially  announced 
is  a  25  per  cent  export  duty.  This  per- 
centage will  be  hardly  felt  by  foreign 
buyers  as  long  as  the  better  foreign 
exchanges  are  800  per  cent  up.  The 
only  real  advantage  would  be  the  in- 
crease of  revenue  for  the  state.  The 
plan  has  already  aroused  protests;  the 
Union  of  German  Industries  declares 
that  export  must  at  all  cost  be  fostered. 
Another  suggestion  made  is  that  in  sell- 
ing for  export  prices  should  be  fixed 
according  to  the  exchange  of  the  day. 
This  suggestion  presents  difficulties; 
calculation  shows  that  goods  priced  at 
545  marks  on  July  7  would  have  fluc- 
tuated to  1,150,889,  and  1074  before 
October  17.  The  plan  is  not  more  im- 
practicable than  the  present  system  of 
exacting  payment  of  import  duties  in 
gold ;  in  this  case,  too,  the  exchange  fluc- 
tuations compel  the  government  to 
issue  every  week  a  scale  of  the  price  of 
gold  in  paper.  A  fully  satisfactory  rem- 
edy is  hard  to  find.  The  present  condi- 
tion satisfies  nobody;  Germany  is  dou- 
bly drained  of  her  wealth  by  importing 
goods  at  world  market  prices  while  she 
is  paid  for  her  exports  at  her  own  price 
level;  foreign  manufacturers  are  fright- 
ened; and  as  a  rule  the  profit  is  reaped 
not  by  foreign  consumers,  but  by 
foreign  importers,  middlemen,  and  re- 
tailers.   A  table  has  been  published 


here  showing  that  certain  German- 
made  goods  are  being  sold  in  Sweden  for 
as  many  crowns  as  they  cost  marks; 
as  the  crown's  exchange  was  then  over 
ten  marks,  the  importers  and  middle- 
men between  them  reaped  900  per  cent 
profit. 

In  addition  to  income  tax  will  be 
levied  a  dividend  and  interest  tax  of 
20  per  cent  on  dividends  from  stocks 
and  shares,  and  of  10  per  cent  on  inter- 
est from  bonds,  bank  deposits,  and 
foreign  investments.    The  states  will 
receive  a  share  of  the  income-tax  yield 
(but  not  of  the  dividends  and  interest 
tax),  on  the  principle  that  revenue  from 
small  incomes  mostly  goes  to  them,  and 
revenue  from  large  incomes  to  the  re- 
public.  They  will  receive  90  per  cent 
of  the  taxation  of  incomes  under  15,000 
marks,  and  so  on  in  inverse  ratio  until 
of  taxation  from  incomes  over  400,000 
marks  they  will  receive  only  20  per  cent. 
The  states  are  to  be  obliged  to  tax  in- 
come from  land;  and  the  municipalities 
to  levy  amusement  taxes.   The  prop- 
erty tax,  as  in  its  present  stage  before 
the  National  Assembly  Committee,  is 
fixed  at  10  per  cent  on  the  first  50,000 
marks;   12  per  cent  on  the  second 
50,000  marks;  and  so  on  until  65  per 
cent  on  all  property  over  2,000,000 
marks  is  reached.  Religious  commimi- 
ties,  non-profit-making  economical  as- 
sociations,  and   political  parties   are 
tax-free.    The  new  luxury  tax,  in  its 
present  condition  before  the  Assembly, 
is  10  per  cent  on  sale  prices  of  luxury 
wares,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer. 
Among  the  listed  luxuries  are  articles 
in  precious  metals,  precious  stones, 
jewelry,  furs,  textiles,  pictures,  pianos, 
weapons,  sweets,  glass  and  china,  fur- 
niture, clocks,  and  toys.  Luxuries  sold 
retail,  such  as  works  of  art,  carriage 
and  saddle  horses,  and  flowers,  which 
cannot  be  taxed  at  time  of  production, 
pay  on  sale  a  15  per  cent  tax. 

Tbe  BconomiBt 
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The  Committee  of  the  'Northern  Peace 
Society'  recently  asked  the  opinion  of  a 
number  of  men  of  learning  in  various  cotm- 
tries  as  to  what  language  was  most  suitable 
for  adoption  as  a  imiversal  language  for 
correspondence  and  conversation  —  side 
by  side,  of  course,  with  the  languages  of  the 
different  countries.  Philologists  and  those 
unable  to  claim  that  title  who  are  interested 
in  foreign  languages  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  result  so  far  has  been  a  heavy  de- 
feat for  Esperanto  and  similar  artificial 
jargons.  Nineteen  answers  have  so  far  been 
received,  and  twelve  votes  were  given  for 
English,  two  for  French,  one  for  German, 
one  for  Esperanto,  and  three  for  Ido. 

Among  eminent  Swedes  who  voted  for 
English  are  Archbishop  Sdderblom  and  Dr. 
Nils  Flensburg,  Professor  of  Sanscrit  and 
Comparative  Philology  at  Lund  University, 
who  says  that  English  is  spoken  by  both  the 
English  and  the  American  nations,  which 
after  the  Entente  victory  wiU  play  an  even 
more  leading  part  than  before;  it  is  also 
the  most  generally  used  language  in  trade 
and  commerce  and  is  the  most  widely 
spread  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  teach- 
ing of  this  language  should  not  only  serve 
a  general  practical  end,  but  also  lead  to 
closer  acquaintance  with  a  literattu*e  which, 
perhaps,  among  all  the  literature  of  Europe 
is  the  finest  and  of  the  greatest  educational 
value. 


All  doubts  as  to  whether  Miss  Daisy  Ash- 
ford  really  wrote  The  Young  Visiters  are  set 
at  rest  by  the  following  letter  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  London  Morning  Post  and 
signed  'An  Old  Friend  of  the  Ashford 
Family ' : '  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see 
in  your  columns  the  other  day  that  people 
still  have  doubts  as  to  the  authorship  of 
Miss  Ashf  ord's  book.  To  anyone  who  knew 
her  as  a  child  doubt  seems  absurd.  I  knew 
her  and  her  family  intimately  many  years 
ago  —  the  two  elder  sisters  were  my 
friends;  they  lived  near  us  in  Surrey,  and 
afterwards,  when  they  moved  down  into 
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Sussex,  I  stayed  there  several  times  and 
was  staying  there  when  Daisy  wrote  The 
Young  Visiters.  Through  change  of  res- 
idence and  mairiage  we  drifted  apart.  I 
have  not  seen  any  of  them  all  these  years, 
but  the  moment  I  read  the  review  of  her 
book  in  the  Morning  Post  I  remembered  it 
and  her.  She  and  her  sisters  were  the  most 
amusing  children  I  have  ever  known. 
Daisy  wrote  pla3^  and  fairy  tales,  which 
she  and  the  others  acted,  sang,  and  danced, 
and  I  could  write  you  yards  of  the  quaint, 
amusing:  speeches  she  made  as  a  child.  She 
did  not  chatter  incessantly  as  so  many 
children  do,  but  her  remarks  were  always 
very  much  to  the  point,  as  they  are  in  The 
Young  Visiters.* 


Lord  Reading  recently  addressed  the 
inaugural  meeting  of  the  Oxford  University 
British-American  Club  at  the  Debating 
Hall  of  the  Oxford  Union.  The  club,  of 
which  Lord  Bryce  and  the  American  Am- 
bassador are  iiresidents,  has  been  founded 
to  promote  friendly  relations  with  America, 
and  has  been  given  supx>ort  from  all  over 
the  Empire  and  America. 

The  Master  of  Balliol,  who  is  permanent 
chairman,  presided.  He  said  the  people 
must  not  make  too  much  of  difficulties  ap- 
parently in  the  way  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  he  was  not  a  quitter. 

Lord  Reading  asked  his  hearers  not  to  be 
misled  by  anything  happening  at  the  mo- 
ment into  thinking  there  was  a  change  in 
the  feelings  of  the  American  people.  They 
remained  now  what  they  were  during  the 
war,  great  idealists  in  spite  of  being  great 
masters  of  commerce,  men  who  had  always 
been  ready  to  fight  and  die  for  an  ideal 
which  they  thought  was  worthy  of  it.  None 
had  appealed  to  them  so  strongly  as  a  fight 
for  justice  and  liberty. 

What  they  in  England  had  to  strive  for 
was  to  remove  the  mists  which  obscured  a 
dear  vision  and  to  cultivate  that  freedom 
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of  interoourse  whioh  would  enable  them  to 
speak  with  the  utmost  frankness  to  each 
other.  If  they  did  that  he  was  convinced 
that  they  were  on  the  road  to  that  dose 
imion  with  America  which  would  not  de- 
pend upon  alliances  of  a  formal  character, 
but  whioh  would  rest  upon  imity  of  ideas 
and  upon  the  common  feelings  which  they 
had  at  heart.  He  could  not  exaggerate  the 
importance  to  be  i^ttached  to  this  under- 
standing. There  was  no  greater  work  to 
be  done.  There  were  cynics  and  doubters 
who  were  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  feel- 
ing which  existed  during,  the  war  had  passed 
away,  and  if  the  eyents  of  recent  times 
altered  the  view  of  the  American  i>eople 
toward  this  country.  *  There  is  no  founda- 
tion,' said  Lord  Reading,  'for  the  sugges- 
tion that  America  has  weakened  in.  her 
friendship  for  this  country,  or  that  the 
spirit  which  existed  during  the  war  has 
passed  away. 

*  The  situation  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  outcome  of  the  dif- 
f««nce  in  our  political  systems.  The  Presi- 
dent with  executive  x>ower  has  arrived  at  a 
definite  Treaty,  but  that  Treaty  cannot  be« 
come  law  unless  adopted  by  the  Senate 
with  a  requisite  majority.  The  Senate  has 
not  for  the  moment  ratified  that  Treaty, 
but  the  important  matter  is  that,  notwith- 
standing that,  I  do  not  believe  for  one  mo- 


ment that  America  has  changed.  She  re- 
mains what  she  was.  American  i>eople  are 
still  the  American  i>eople  we  knew  during 
the  war,  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
because  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
some  of  the  Articles  and  details  of  the 
Treaty  that  they  have  become  either  an- 
tagonistic or  less  friendly  to  us. 

'  The  situation  as  it  at  present  stands  has 
caused  us  great  disappointment.  We  shall 
all  feel  that  if  America  does  eventually  de- 
cide to  ratify  the  Treaty  with  its  Covenant 
it  will  give  intense  pleasure  to  the  i>eople  of 
this  country.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
America  determines  that  she  will  not  join 
us  and  the  other  Powers,  that  she  will 
stand  aloof,  stiU,  I  believe,  that  the 
America  which  we  knew  during  the  war  re- 
mains the  same  America.  It  is  not  because 
they  are  adverse  to  us  that  they  may  stand 
aloof;  it  is  because  there  is  a  spirit  of  in- 
tense nationalism  in  America  which  hither- 
to has  followed  steadfastly  the  course  of 
avoiding  what  has  been  called  "  entangling 
alliances."  If  America  does  stand  aloof  can 
anyone  measure  the  loss  to  the  world? 
That  America  with  her  great  infiuence, 
materially  and  morally,  should  decide  not 
to  join  the  councils  of  the  worid,  would 
be  a  most  serious  consequence.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate  what  the  loss  would 
be.' 


THE  EDITOR'S  NOTE-BOOK 


Sir  Horace  Plunkett^  scholar  and 
statesman,  was  chairman  of  the  Irish  Con- 
vention of  1917-18. 


Oliver  Onions  is  the  author  of  numer- 
ous essays  and  serials. 


A.  Maurice  Low,  British  by  birth, 
American  by  residence  and  association,  is 
the  author  of  the  well-known  book.  The 
American  People.  He  is  the  chief  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 

Poet. 

•    *    * 

Lord  Cluirnwo(»d  is  the  author  of  the 
new  Life  of  Lincoln. 


St.  John  Ervine,  essayist  and  play- 
wright, is  the  author  of  the  fine  play  John 
Ferguson  lately  seen  in  America. 


James  Stephens  is  the  author  of 
several  successful  novels  of  whimsical 
adventure,  the  favorite,  perhaps,  being 
The  Crock  of  Gold. 


THE  MARSH  AT  NIGHT 

BY  HUBERT  STRINGER 

Dusk  in  the  heart  of  the  swamp  — 

Moonlight  and  mystery  — 
Dim  where  the  lean  shadows  romp. 

Looming  up  eerily; 
Fowls  of  me  darkness  awake. 
Goatsucker,  Bittern,  and  Crake  — 
Owls,  from  each  thicket  and  brake, 
Calling  uncannily. 

Sickly  the  scents  that  are  there. 

Sweet  with  decaying; 
Fitfullv  riding  the  air, 

Foxnres  are  pla3dng; 
Whispering  sedges  unfold 
Secrets  the  dream-shadows  hold, 
Never  may  mortal  be  told 

What  they  are  sa3dng. 

Shapes  from  the  underworld  flit, 

Pale  eyes  a-glowing, 
Cloaked  in  miasma  they  sit, 

Moppine  and  mowing; 
Summoned  to  council  they  go, 
Moaning  and  murmuring  low: 
There,  where  the  black  waters  flow. 

Evil  is  sowing. 

Dark  —  and,  in  shallow  and  dyke, 

Stealthily  creeping. 
Creatures  that  shadow  and  strike 

Death  to  the  sleeping: 
Night  —  and  each  menacing  sound 
Starts  the  slow  echoes  around. 
Bowing  their  heads  to  the  ground. 

Willows  are  weeping. 

Dawn,  with  her  wandering  airs, 

Moves  on  the  meadow; 
Gorgeous  the  robe  that  she  wears  — 

Bobbed  from  the  rainbow  — 
Rises  in  radiance  bright. 
Shooting  white  arrows  of  light. 
Shattering  vapors  of  night. 

Waking  the  hedgerow. 

Soon  the  bright  messengers  run. 

Molten  and  gleaminj^. 
Flung  from  the  limb  of  the  sun. 

Checking  and  streaming; 
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Day  —  and  a  salt-laden  breeze 
Blows  from  the  breast  of  the  seas. 
Softly  it  stirs  in  the  trees. 
Breaking  their  dreaming. 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  WAS 

BY  LAURENCE  BINYON 

Of  the  old  house,  only  a  few  crumbled 
Courses  of  brick,  smothered  in  nettle 
and  dock. 
Or  a  squared  stone,  lying  mossy  where 
it  tumbled! 
Sprawling  bramble  and  saucy  thistle 
mock 
What  once  was  firelit  floor  and  private 
charm 
Where,  seen  in  a  windowed  picture, 
hills  were  fading 
At  dusk,  and  all  was  memory-colored 
and  warm. 
And  voices  talked,  secure  from  the 
wind's  invading. 

Of  the  old  garden,  only  a  stray  shining 
Of    daffodil    flames    amid    April's 
cuckoo-flowers. 
Or  a  cluster  of  aconite  mixed  with 
weeds  entwining! 
But,  dark  and  lofty,  a  royal  cedar 
towers 
By  homely  thorns:  whether  the  white 
rain  drifts 
Or  sun  scorches,  he  holds  the  downs 
in  ken. 
The  western  vale;  his  branchy  tiers  he 
lifts. 
Older  than  many  a  generation  of 
men. 

The  London  Mercury 


THE  ALMOND  BLOSSOMS 

The  almond  blossoms  light  up  the 

black  boughs. 
But  on  the  mountain  tops  still  lies  the 

snow, 
And  snow  it  seems  that  flutters  on 

these  trees. 
Stained  with  the  violet  fragrance  of 

the  spring. 
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EUROPE  is  still  discussing  Presi- 
dent Wilson  with  more  acrimony  than 
charity.  Daniel  Hal^vy  was  one  of 
the  President's  earliest  champions  in 
France,  occupying  in  that  country 
much  the  same  position  that  Professor 
M.  J.  Bonn  held  in  Grermany.  His 
recent  estimate  of  Wilson  which  we  are 
translating  from  UOjrinion  is  in  better 
temper  than  many  of  the  articles  now 
appearing  in  the  French  journals. 

THE  intimate  connection  between 
Russian  propaganda  and  disquieting 
revolutionary  activity  in  our  own 
country  makes  Russian  problems  in  a 
degree  our  own.  The  article  we  publish 
upon  the  present  status  of  Bolshevism, 
by  Hans  Vorst,  is  written  by  one  of  the 
most  competent  authorities  upon  Rus- 
sian affairs  in  Germany.  Vorst  has 
been  a  consistent  opponent  of  Bolshe- 
vism since  his  return  from  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
timity  of  seeing  the  system  in  operation 
during  the  first  year  of  Bolshevist 
rule.  Even  before  that  he  opposed 
most  of  the  policies  that  made  Grermany 
hated  by  its  eastern  neighbors,  and  he 
has  in  his  own  country  the  prestige  — 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  impopularity 
—  that  befalls  men  entitled  to  say, 
*I  told  you  so/ 


Readers  of  the  Living  Age  who 
have  been  distressed  by  the  recent 
defeats  of  the  armies  opposed  to  the 
Bolskeviki  will  perhaps  recall  two 
passages  from  an  article  upon  the  situ- 
ation in  Russia,  printed  in  our  issue  of 
August  2, 1919.  *  They  *  (the  volunteer 
armies)  *have  fought  against  Bolshe- 
vism long  enough  to  make  it  very 
strange  that  they  have  won  no  ground, 
but  are  rather  losing  it,  or  suffering, 
like  Skoropadsky,  a  complete  defeat. 
Why  is  this  so?  It  is  because  Russian 
democracy  does  not  trust  them  and 
will  not  help  them  overthrow  Bolshe- 
vism in  order  to  set  up  reaction  in  its 
place.  .  .  .  Bullets  and  swords  cannot 
kill  Bolshevism,  even  though  all  the 
world  outside  of  Russia  rise  against  it. 
Democracy  at  home  will  force  Bol- 
shevism to  surrender  and  will  then 
organize  a  new  Russia  —  a  democratic 
Russia.' 

Vorst  suggests  a  third  possibility  — 
a  military  revolt,  which  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  inspired  by  democratic 
motives.  This  suggestion  adds  interest 
to  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Bolshe- 
vist front,  published  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Neue  ZUrdier  Zeiiung.  *The 
soldiers  of  the  Red  army,  in  their 
brown  overcoats  and  tan  shoes,  give  an 
impression  of  being  well-equipped  and 
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well-fed,  and  so  far  as  one  can  learn 
from  their  statements,  they,  are  con- 
tented. The  cry,  "Everything  for  the 
army,"  which  has  been  heard  through- 
out Russia  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  seems  to  have  brought  results, 
much  to  the  disparagement  of  every 
man  who  does  not  wear  a  imiform.  •  •  • 
The  old  imperial  officers  have  now 
been  restored  to  actual  command, 
after  having  served  for  a  period  as  so- 
called  specialists,  under  the  careful 
control  of  Soviet  inspectors.' 

VIENNA  is  a  dramatic  example  of 
the  distress  which  war  has  visited 
upon  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  More 
than  two  million  people  are  facing 
more  or  less  inmiediate  starvation. 
The  trained  workers  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  centre  are 
being  pauperized  by  forced  unemploy- 
ment, while  an  impoverished  world  is 
losing  both  their  present  services  and 
their  future  skill  and  industrial  morale. 
Of  course  this  is  a  heritage  from  the 
political  and  economic  sins  of  former 
generations.  But  were  the  emergency 
not  so  urgent,  we  might  pause  to  ask 
whether  we  are  not  committing  equally 
grievous  political  errors  during  this 
era  of  expiation. 

The  appeal  which  Vienna's  starving 
women  and  children  make  to  the 
civilized  world,  is  being  heard  in  many 
quarters.  Even  Germany  has  re- 
sponded from  its  scanty  larder.  Food 
and  wearing  apparel  are  being  gathered 
at  school  centres  in  Berlin  for  the 
destitute  of  the  sister  metropolis. 
Behind  this  charity  some  political 
calculation  may  mingle  with  sympathy 
for  a  kindred  people,  with  whom  the 
Germans  have  recently  been  united 
in  war  and  with  whom  they  maintain 
close  social  ties. 

However,  the  article  upon  Vienna 
published  in  this  issue  comes  from  one 
of  the  most  radical  papers  in  Germany 


—  a  source  not  likely  to  be  inspired  by 
reminiscences  of  the  old  imperiaUsm. 
But  possibly  the  author  stresses  the 
case  against  the  new  national  states 
organized  from  the  territories  of  the 
former  Austrian  Empire,  because  many 
of  the  policies  of  their  government  go 
ooimter  to  the  international  programme 
of  the  Socialists. 

IF  recent  events  have  taught  the 
average  American  more  about  Eu- 
rope'than  he  ever  knew  before  —  or 
perhaps  cared  to  know  —  they  have 
also  illumined  American  affairs  in  an 
unwonted  way  for  Europeans.  Nat- 
urally our  attitude  toward  the  treaty 
is  a  matter  of  inmiediate  interest  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  We  might 
expect  a  more  intelligent  appraisal  of 
the  obstacles  which  the  Constitution 
and  unwritten  precedents  opposed  to 
our  imqualified  adoption  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant  from  Englishmen 
than  from  the  people  of  the  Continent; 
for  our  habits  of  political  thought  have 
been  determined  by  our  inheritance 
of  English  law  —  both  private  and 
public — and  by  English  Ic^gal  thought. 

This  respect  for  established  usages 

—  for  both  the  word  and  the  spirit  of 
tradition  —  is  interpreted  by  European 
observers  as  a  new  and  awkward 
phase  of  American  idealism.  The 
French,  sorely  pressed  by  post-war 
problems,  do  not  see  why  this  senti- 
ment should  not  defer  to  the  practical 
exigencies  of  the  hour.  The  more 
philosophic  Germans  contemplate  with 
serenity  what  they  predict  will  be  our 
inevitable  yielding  to  (he  logic  of 
history.  These  three  phases  of  opin- 
ion with  respect  to  America's  action 
upon  the  treaty,  are  illustrated  in  the 
three  articles  we  publish  by  Sydney 
Brooks,  C.  Bougie,  and  Paul  Rohrbach. 

GERMANY  has  not  forgotten  its 
old  interest  in  the  Oriait,  nor  is  it 
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indifferent  to  the  prospect  of  possible 
future  friction  between  Japan  and 
America,  which  may  open  the  way  to 
international  complications  from  which 
it  may  profit.  Consequently,  the  dis- 
position of  its  press  is  to  emphasize 
rumors  of  unfriendliness  between  our- 
selves and  our  eastern  neighbors.  The 
article  we  publish  on  the  Shantung 
controversy  summarizes  the  material 
factors  in  that  problem  as  they  appear 
to  a  former  German  expansionist. 
It  is  characteristic  of  that  school  of 
political  thought,  in  overlooking  moral 
influences  and  empha.sizing  economic 
influ^ices  as  forces  determining  inter- 
national policy.  Like  the  preceding 
article,  it  is  taken  from  a  periodical 
representing  the  Liberal  wing  of  Ger- 
man economic  imperialism. 

IT  was  predicted  that  Europe's  eco- 
nomic prostration  would  reach  its 
most  critical  point  the  present  winter. 
The  truth  of  this  prediction  is  now 
apparent.  Sir  George  Paish,  who  is  at 
present  in  this  country  on  a  financial 
mission,  is  known  as  an  urgait  ad- 
vocate of  immediate  international 
action,  and  especially  of  American 
aid,  for  the  financial  rehabilitation  of 
the  recently  belligerent  coimtries.  Of 
course,  it  is  easier  to  propose  general 
remedies  than  to  work  them  out  in 
practical  detail,  or  to  secure  the 
unanimous  consent  of  several  govern- 
ments to  those  details  when  perfected. 
The  larger  problem  is  well  posed  in 
the  contribution  to  the  Manchester 
Otiardiarty  which  we  republish,  and 
which  is  incidentally  a  plea  for 
the  speedy  ratification  of  the  peace 
treaty. 

MR.  BALFOUR  is  worth  a  hear- 
ing even  when  he  reviews  familiar 
facts.  Especially  interesting  is  his 
estimate,  in  the  recent  parliamentary 


speech  from  which  we  quote,  of  the 
relative  devastation  wrought  by  the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  by  the  recent 
war;  for  we  hear  more  optimistic 
parallels  drawn  in  our  own  country. 
He  voices  the  concern  that  every  well- 
wisher  for  civilization  feels  in  the 
continued  harmonious  oodperation  of 
England  and  America;  and  his  in- 
conclusive utterances  about  Russia 
only  illustrate  the  point  made  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  article  upon 
that  country  that  we  print  below,  to 
the  effect  that  no  rift  is  yet  visible 
through  the  clouds  that  veil  our  vision 
of  Russia's  future. 

EDUCATIONAL  reform  and  politi- 
cal revolution  have  gone  hand  in  hand 
in  Germany.  Radical  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  system  of  public 
instruction  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
together  children  of  both  sexes  and 
from  all  ranks  of  society  in  the  earlier 
grades,  of  giving  pupils  a  voice  in  the 
administration  of  middle  and  higher 
schools,  and  of  calling  parents  into 
conference  with  teachers  and  educa^ 
tional  authorities  to  discuss  matters 
affecting  the  relation  of  the  school  to 
the  home.  Compulsory  religious  in- 
struction is  being  abolished  in  many 
places,  and  history  courses  have  been 
revolutionized  —  at  least  in  the  formal 
programme  —  by  substituting  radical 
or  extremely  liberal  social  and  political 
ideals  for  the  old  monarchical  and 
military  theories  of  life  and  govern- 
ment. Consequently,  Max  Harden 's 
description  of  the  moral  and  political 
training  of  a  German  school  boy,  which 
we  take  from  ZukunfU  describes  a 
condition  that  has  already  passed  out 
of  existence.  But  it  explains,  in 
Harden's  characteristic  style,  the  meth- 
ods by  which  a  nation's  mind  may  be 
modeled  into  shapes  too  perverse  to  be 
credible,  until  a  great  historic  tragedy 
reveals  their  reality. 
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THE  publication  of  the  *Kautsky' 
documents  has  been  followed  by  a 
flood  of  criticism,  commendation,  and 
extenuation  in  the  German  papers, 
according  to  their  respective  political 
sympathies.  At  one  extreme  the 
Hamburger  Nachrichten  insists  that 
the  venerable  Socialist  leader  who 
supervised  their  collection  'is  no 
German,  but  a  Czech, '  while  at  the 
other  extreme,  Vorwdrts  reviews  the 
Kaiser's  memoranda  under  the  cap- 
tion, *  A  Fool  by  the  Grace  of  God. '  In 
general  the  effect  has  been  to  illustrate 
again  that  German  unity  does  not 
begin  at  home.  However,  the  article 
we  publish  by  Coimt  Montgelas,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  compilation,  deals 
only  with  such  dispassionate  aspects 
of  the  subject  as  the  methods  followed 
by  the  editors  and  the  technical 
difficulties  they  encoimtered .  Naturally, 
having  made  their  own  revelation, 
the  Grermans  now  say  to  their  op- 
ponents: *Gro  thou  and  do  likewise.' 

But  recent  history  has  not  yet  sailed 
clear  of  politics  in  any  of  the  recently 
belligerent  countries.  And  until  the 
two  are  fairly  sundered,  such  revela- 
tions will  serve  mainly  as  material 
for  party  polemics.  We  see  this  in  the 
review  of  Lord  Lorebum's  book  which 
we  publish  in  connection  with  the 
Montgelas  article.  The  review  is 
surely  not  objective,  but  it  shows  how 
the  same  controversy  as  to  inter- 
national politics  that  is  now  raging  in 
our  country  has  constantly  bred  dis- 
sension in  British  political  history. 
Those  who  advocate  national  isolation 
and  those  who  seek  closer  ties  with 


neighboring  nations,  will  always  be  in 
opposite  camps,  whether  they  propose 
future  policies  or  try  to  interpret  the 
history  of  the  war. 

RESPONSIBILITY  for  the  out- 
break  of  the  war  appears  to  interest 
the  German  public  less  than  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  the  war  — 
and  particularly  for  certain  of  its 
phases,  like  the  submarine  campaign, 
which  brought  about  the  decisive  in- 
tervention of  America.  Even  victori- 
ous combatants  are  prone  to  review 
the  faults  of  their  commanders.  If  we 
recall  rightly,  the  conduct  of  the  Civil 
War  was  at  one  time  the  subject  of  a 
prolonged  investigation  at  Washing- 
ton. Great  Britain  has  recently  made 
public  reports  upon  its  early  failures 
at  Gallipoli  and  in  Mesopotamia.  The 
parliamentary  inquiry  now  being  con- 
ducted in  Germany  is  resolving  itself 
into  an  investigation  of  this  character. 
We  shall  take  opportunity  in  an  early 
issue  to  give  some  account  of  these 
proceedings  as  they  appear  to  the  na- 
tion most  directly  interested  in  their 
revelations. 

War  history  is  present  politics  in 
Germany.  It  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  live  issues  between  reaction  and 
reform.  Therefore,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  inquiries  will  be  suffi- 
ciently free  from  party  bias  —  to  say 
nothing  of  national  bias  —  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  future  his- 
torians. But  these  inquiries  continue 
to  make  political  capital  for  the  revo- 
lution, because  they  discredit  the  for- 
mer popular  heroes  and  their  ideals. 
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It  seems  that  I  am  guilty.  They 
have  detected  me.  I  wrote  a  book 
praising  President  Wilson  and  demon- 
strating that  he  was  a  great  man  —  at 
least  this  is  what  they  tell  me  and  how 
they  translate  my  ideas.  That  is  my 
crime. 

So  be  it.  J  hear  the  complaint  and  I 
'  reply.  I  detest  prefaces,  but  am  much 
interested  in  post-faces  —  at  least  in 
theory,  for  I  actually  know  of  very  few. 
Authors  have  short  memories  for  the 
works  they  have  completed,  and  in  any 
case  they  take  little  interest  in  study- 
ing the  wrinkles  and  defects  of  those 
old  friends. 

I  shall  write,  along  with  a  *  post-face ' 
for  my  old  book,  a  prospectus  of  a  new 
book  to  be  writtai  at  a  more  favorable 
moment,  where  I  shall  describe  the 
days  of  trial  of  my  hero,  of  my  un- 
happy chief,  the  days  that  helped  to 
wreck  his  health  and  to  destroy  his 
work. 

I  first  became  interested  in  Wilson 
in  the  spring  of  1016.  He  was  then  the 
object  of  general  attack.  He  made  the 
somewhat  ridiculous  figure  of  a  pacifist 
involved  in  a  row,  where  he  receives 
on  his  own  back  the  very  blows  that 
he  would  prev^it.  He  was  incessantly 
publishing  new  notes.  His  typewriter 
had  become  a  common  joke.  He  was 
caricatured  tapping  its  keys  face  to 
face  with  Kaiser  Wilhebn,  who  was 
training  cannon  on  him.  All  these 
pleasantries  and  insults  seemed  to  me 
premature.  I  am  not  naturally  hostile 
to  the  heads  of  governments,  but  try 
to  judge  them  leniently.  I  pity  them 


for  the  hard  position  in  which  they  find 
themselves.  I  admire  that  disposition 
which  inspires  them  to  attack  problems 
that  are  clearly  insoluble,  and  to  seek 
to  use  for  profitable  ends  the  fleeting 
passions  of  the  populace.  It  is  an  indis- 
pensable vocation.  It  is  not  one  for 
which  I  am  fitted.  I  gkdly  withdraw 
in  favor  of  others,  and  have  no  quarrel 
with  them  for  their  taste. 

I  then  felt,  and  I  still  feel,  considera^ 
tion  and  pity  for  this  college  professor, 
this  man  of  modest  presence,  whom  the 
chances  of  an  election  and  the  hazard 
of  a  triangular  political  contest  in 
which  he  did  not  receive  a  majority  of 
votes,  invested  with  the  highest  of 
ofiices,  at  the  most  tragic  momoit  in 
the  greatest  cyclone  that  ever  devas- 
tated the  political  world.  What  did 
people  criticize?  His  pulpit  style?  But 
why  so?  Every  nation,  and  above  all, 
every  democracy  has  its  peculiar 
method  of  expression,  its  idealism,  and 
if  you  will,  its  hypocrisy.  Let  us  not 
pretend  to  be  affronted  by  it.  What 
other  criticisms  have  people  to  make? 
That  he  did  not  declare  war.  That  ap- 
pears to  me  both  inconsiderate  and  un- 
just. Inconsiderate,for  our  desire  that 
he  should  do  so  was  too  keen  to  leave 
ourjudgmentimbiased;  unjust,  because 
both  our  eagerness  and  our  ignorance 
forbade  our  appreciating  the  tremen- 
dous problems  faced  by  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  task  of  directing 
the  American  people.  Did  I  say  men? 
I  should  have  said  man.  Mr.  Wilson 
alone  was  responsible.  He  alone  was 
the  one  called  upon  to  act. 
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What  sort  of  a  man  was  he?  I  was 
anxious  to  know.  I  read  his  biogra- 
phies and  everything  that  he  had 
written.  I  was  surprised  to  discover 
that  this  pietist,  this  prophet,  was  at 
heart  a  clear-headed  realist.  He  was  a 
realist  by  habit  of  thought,  a  jurist 
profoundly  conversant  with  the  laws 
of  his  country,  a  historian  enlightened 
upon  the  causes  and  the  justice  of  wars 
and  convinced  that  it  was  right  to 
employ  force.  He  was  a  realist  by 
temperament,  the  ruler  of  a  nation,  the 
president  of  a  republic,  who  conducted 
affairs  of  state  with  skill  and  resolution 
and  success.  Having  learned  this 
much,  my  interest  in  the  study  of  this 
personality  centred  in  one  question. 
How  are  the  idealist  and  the  realist  in 
Mr.  Wilson  related?  How  are  these 
two  antagonistic  sides  of  his  nature, 
one  turned  toward  the  outer  world,  the 
other  toward  the  silence  of  his  soul,  to 
be  reconciled?  To  have  seen  this  prob- 
lem and  to  have  stated  it  clearly  was 
doubtless  my  most  valuable  service, 
and  it  places  me  in  a  position  to  resimie 
my  task  and  complete  it  at  some  future 
time  along  the  lines  I  have  already 
sketched. 

I  suggested  an  answer  at  that  time. 
I  believed  that  the  realist  dominated 
the  idealist.  I  saw  this  cold,  prudent, 
persistent  man  slowly — very  slowly 
indeed,  for  that  is  a  fault  of  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  wisely  and  skillfully — 
working  out  his  ideas  as  a  sort  of  su- 
per-demagogue. A  sentence  in  his  book 
upon  The  State  had  impressed  me:  He 
said  that  nations  are  groups  capable  of 
developing  tremendous  powers  of  prog- 
ress or  resistance.  That  the  rule  of 
majorities  was  an  invention  of  the 
modem  world,  and  that  the  art  of 
statesmanship  was  to  arouse,  sustain, 
and  direct  this  new  force.  I  saw  Mr. 
Wilson  practising  the  very  art  which 
he  had  so  well  d^ned. 

I  formed  this  hypothesis  at  a  happy 


moment.  The  course  of  events  had  not 
yet  demonstrated  its  truth,  but  they  were 
on  ,the  point  of  doing  so  in  a  brilliant 
manner.  I  told  my  friends,  'This  man 
is  no  dreamer.  He  is  no  pacifist.  He 
will  make  war  and  he  will  pursue  it  to 
the  bitter  end,  for  he  is  a  man  of 
obstinate  determination.'  My  friends 
would  not  listen  to  me.  They  were 
wrong.  I  was  right.  I  concluded  my 
book  with  a  reference  to  President 
Wilson's  speech  of  July,  1917,  inmiedi- 
ately  after,  the  declaration  of  war,  in 
which  he  vigorously  predicted  things 
which  most  people  still  refused  to  see. 
He  said  that  America  was  ready  to  call 
to  its  colors  thousands,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  perhaps  millions  of 
men.  Not  many  of  his  fellow  citizens 
really  thought  this  would  be  done. 
Who  was  there  in  France  at  that  mo- 
ment who  really  believed  that  millions 
of  Americans  would  come  to  shed  their 
blood  on  our  own  soil?  I  recall  that  in 
spite  of  the  assiduous  study  that  had 
pointed  out  to  me  a  path  to  truth,  I 
myself  hardly  dared  to  believe  this. 
But  I  was  listening  to  the  words  of  a 
man  who  spoke  with  irresistible  per- 
suasion. I  refused  to  give  up  hope.  I 
wrote  in  support  of  my  opinion  during 
the  darkest  months  that  France  has 
ever  experienced,  and  if  my  book  re- 
veals the  fervor  of  the  propagandist, 
if  certain  expressions  are  somewhat 
forced  or  overdrawn,  I  say  frankly 
that  I  am  neither  surprised  nor  em- 
barrassed nor  repentant.  That  magnif- 
icent tide  of  American  youth  that 
swept  across  mourning  France  in  July, 
1918,  was  due  to  the  energy  and  the 
foresight  of  President  Wilson  alone.  I 
am  grateful  to  him,  and  I  admire  him 
for  it. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  regard 
him  as  a  man  of  first  calibre.  A  truly 
great  man  is  something  different  — 
something  peculiarly  rare.  I  have 
never  viewed  nor  described  Mr.  Wilson 
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in  this  character.  I  buried  myself  for 
four  or  five  months  in  his  writings.  I 
found  them  interesting  but  not  inspir- 
ing. I  was  never  moved  by  them  to 
that  profundity  of  sentiment,  that  ex- 
altation of  mind  which  indubitably 
announce  the  presence  of  true  great- 
ness. Mr.  Wilson  reveals  no  freedom 
—  no  elasticity  of  spirit,  no  clarity  of 
vision  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
mind.  Worse  than  that,  his  mind  seems 
to  me  hardly  to  possess  such  higher 
r^ons.  His  purely  humanitarian  the- 
ology, after  all,  leaves  us  cold.  It 
lacks  inspiration.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  man 
with  narrow  boundaries.  The  estimate 
which  I  formed  of  him  and  which  in- 
spired my  description,  is  of  a  politician, 
an  expert  in  a  certain  trade,  capable 
and  efficient  in  his  specialty. 

Two  years  have  passed.  What  has 
become  of  my  hero?  For  a  time  he 
carried  everything  before  him.  That 
will  remain  permanently  to  his  credit. 
But  after  the  task  of  war  came  the 
more  delicate  task  of  peace.  What  was 
he  aiming  at?  What  did  he  desire? 
We  do  not  clearly  know.  We  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  this  strange 
fusion  of  realism  and  idealism  so  diffi- 
cult to  elucidate  and  comprehend.  Our 
embarrassment  is  increased  by  the 
President's  vacillation.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  complete  master  of  the 
great  ideal  which  was  of  such  service 
to  him  in  1017.  His  words  have  evoked 
it;  his  rhetoric  has  carried  away  the 
people.  But  he  has  raised  hopes  which 
he  cannot  fulfill  and  created  situations 
which  he  caimot  control.  Is  he,  like 
the  magician  in  the  Thousand  and  One 
NighiSj  a  prisoner  and  a  victim  of  the 
forces  which  he  has  conjured?  Or 
again,  was  he  captivated  by  his  own 
idealism,  carried  away  by  his  own 
propaganda,  dazzled  by  his  papal  r61e, 
so  as  to  become  the  mere  servant  of  his 
fonnulas?  Another  possibility.  He  has 
a  certain  gift  of  logic,  of  system.  Has 


this  possibly  impaired  his  clearness  of 
vision  and  his  tactical  skill?  Still  an- 
other thought.  May  not  the  slight 
tendency  to  self-worship  —  a  failing 
from  which  he  is  not  exempt  —  have 
carried  him  away  from  securer  moor- 
ings? The  answer  to  all  this  lies  in 
obscurity.  The  history  of  the  Peace 
Conference  is  imknown.  Long  labor 
and  minute  study  will  be  necessary  to 
reveal  the  truth. 

MeanwUle,  I  stick  to  my  theory  and 
search  a  solution  by  its  light.  I  still 
think  that  Wilson  the  realist  rules 
Wilson  the  idealist.  I  think  that  Wil- 
son  the  realist  wished  to  assure  the 
permanent  predominance  of  America 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia.  I  think  that  he  planned  to  ally 
his  country  trith  England  and  fVanoe 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  the  master 
influence  in  the  group,  and  thus  to  in- 
sure peace  to  the  world  —  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  peace  or  an  allied  peace  and  not 
a  visionary  peace.  But  America,  igno- 
rant of  these  great  purposes,  still  cher- 
ishing its  isolation,,  was  not  ripe  for 
such  a  radical  change  of  policy.  Its 
traditions  and  habits,  its  political  indo- 
lence, and  its  old  instinctive  desire  to 
keep  clear  of  European  embroilments, 
were  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  tried  to  lead  his  coimtry 
into  the  path  of  this  new  peace  as  he 
had  led  it  into'  the  path  of  war,  by 
again  employing  those  methods  of  a 
political  Messiah  which  had  succeeded 
so  brilliantly  before.  That  is  why  he 
desired  that  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  should  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Treaty,  and  of  the 
alliance  with  France.  America,  taken 
by  surprise,  is  trying  to  resist  these  new 
entanglements.  We  do  not  know  yet 
whether  it  will  succeed. 

Is  President  Wilson  going  to  fail? 
Quite  possibly.  The  Treaty  and  the 
League  of  Nations  may  fall  together, 
but  even  in  that  case  I  do  not  grant 
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that  his  defeat  means  his  humiliation. 
From  1912  to  1917,  as  the  leader  of  a 
nation  in  what  was  already  becoming 
a    formidable   crisis,   he   proved   his 
strength.  But  the  crisis  has  since  be- 
come both  more  formidable  and  more 
delicate.    While   at   Paris   President 
Wilson  had  the  double  task  of  partici- 
pating in  the  Peace  Conference  and 
governing  a  people  already  rebelling 
against  his  leadership.   The  Republi- 
can majority  in  the  Senate  blocked  his 
policies,  while  the  French  were  blind 
enough  to  chant  victory  over  his  de- 
feat. President  Wilson  lost  support  on 
every  hand.  He  faced  enemies  from  all 
directions.   In  May,  1918,  the  Senate 
demanded  that  he  leave  Paris  and 
withdraw  from  the  Conference,  and 
threatened  a  parliamen tally  strike.  He 
actually  left  Paris  for  a  short  period. 
He  presented  himself  in  Washington, 
and  defied  his  adversaries  to  carry  out 
their  threats.  At  the  end  of  eight  days 
he  again  left  his  coimtry  and  remained 
at  Paris  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  an  oppo- 
sition of  which  we  can  measure  neither 
the  violence  nor  the  strategy,  and  in 
which  pro-Germans  were   constantly 
involved.  He  remained  to  the  end  and 
fought  to  the  limit  of  his  strength,  and 
beyond  those  limits,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  country  from  returning  to  its 
ancient  isolation  and  its  former  narrow 
policies.    Most  assuredly   I  am  not 
ready  to  join  those  who  affect  to  de- 
spise  so   resolute   and   so   robust   a 
champion. 

Consideration  and  respect  are  the 
sentiments  which  rise  in  my  heart 
whenever  my  thoughts  turn  to  this 
man,  whom  a  hard  fate  predestined  to 
shoulder  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens 
in  history  and  to  attempt  simultane- 
ously to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New. 

Mr.  Wilson  wrote  in  1910  a  book 
entitled  Con^itutianal  Govemmeni  in 
the  United  Stotoa^  in  which  he  uses  an 


interesting  sentence  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  my  own  book.  In  examin- 
ing the  functions  of  the  President  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
exercised,  he  pointed  out  one  of  the 
dangers  which  they  involve.  Their 
burden,  he  says,  tends  to  become  so 
heavy  as  to  crush  the  man  who  bears 
them. 

Men  of  moderate  strength  cannot 
sustain  this  ofGce,  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
opinion,  and,  therefore,  the  people  will 
always  be  obliged  to  choose  their  first 
magistrate  from  those  who  unite  with 
wisdom  and  prudence  great  physical 
vitality.  Their  number  is  very  small. 
President  Wilson  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  these  political  athletes.  He  was 
able  to  carry  the  burden  of  American 
government.  But  when  he  had  to 
carry  a  double  burden,  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  he  succumbed  imder  the 
weight. 

Who  would  have  done  better?  Per- 
haps no  one.  Possibly  it  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  age  which  we  are  now  enter- 
ing that  the  problems  presented  to 
mankind  will  be  beyond  their  capacity 
to  solve.  For  human  limitations  are 
fixed;  human  power  does  not  grow. 
But  the  forces  which  mankind  con- 
trols do  not  cease  to  multiply  and  to 
become  more  complex.  Renan,  in  his 
Dicdogues  PkUosophea^  foresaw  this  pos- 
sibility and  pointed  it  out.  He  writes: 
'A  great  danger  impends  because  the 
accimiulation  of  knowledge  and  power 
is  unlimited,  while  the  human  intellect 
does  not  expand.  There  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  human  brain  may  col- 
lapse imder  its  own  burden;  that  there 
may  come  a  moment  when  its  very 
progress  spells  its  ultimate  decadence. 
It  will  be  like  an  equation  that  carries 
its  limits  within  its  own  statement.' 
It  is  rather  in  the  spirit  of  this  serious 
prediction  than  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
paragement, that  I  picture  President 
Wilson's  difficulties. 


[Berliner  TageblaU,  December  9. 1919] 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  RUSSIA 


BY  HANS  V0R8T 


Most  lamentable  confusion  and 
lack  of  counsel  prevail  everywhere  in 
respect  to  the  Russian  problem.  Even 
the  political  masters  who  are  trying  to 
rule  the  world  from  Paris,  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  inconsistent  and 
vacillating  as  the  Russian  situation 
grows  increasingly  hopeless.  Mean- 
time, millions  of  people  in  that  coun- 
try, and  in  the  whole  civilized  world  as 
well,  are  suffering.  G>nsequently,  the 
imperative  interests  of  statesmanship 
and  of  humanity  impel  us  to  seek  clear 
vision  upon  the  questions  involved  in 
the  civil  war  in  Russia,  in  foreign  in- 
tervention in  Russian  affairs,  and  in 
the  repeated  tenders  of  peace  by  the 
Soviet  government.  We  should  grasp 
firmly  in  our  own  minds  what  can  be 
done,  and  what  cannot  be  done  in  re- 
spect to  re&stablishing  peace.  First  of 
all  it  will  be  necessary  to  learn  what 
Russian  parties  are  concerned  in  the 
civil  war. 

At  the  outset  we  should  understand 
clearly  that  there  are  really  only  two 
parties  involved  that  have  any  effec- 
tive influaice.  On  one  side  the  people 
are  grouped  about  Lenin  and  Trotzky; 
on  the  other,  just  at  present,  about 
Kolchak  and  Denikin.  There  is  no 
third  party.  The  Russians  who  try  to 
pursue  a  middle  groimd  now,  and  who 
call  Lenin  a  Terrorist  and  Kolchak  a 
dictator,  have  not  a  sufficient  follow- 
ing to  entitle  them  to  consideration. 
They  draw  their  support  from  the 
Social-Revolutionists  and  the  moder- 
ate Social-Democrats  or  Mensheviki. 
The  Mensheviki  will  probably  assume 


leadership  of  the  Russian  labor  party 
at  some  future  date,  but  just  at  present 
they  are  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  Furthermore,  these  par- 
ties have  not  adopted  a  consistent  atti- 
tude toward  the  civil  war:  they  are  un- 
organized, divided  among  themselves, 
and  destitute  of  resources.  Therefore, 
they  are  incapable  of  playing  an  effec- 
tive part  in  the  present  crisis.  The 
only  people  we  need  here  consider  are 
the  Bolsheviki  and  the  volunteer 
armies  opposed  to  them. 

It  is  not  worth  the  time  to  dispute 
about  Bolshevism  with  people  who 
insist  upon  making  it  something 
which  they  have  conjured  out  of  the 
depths  of  their  own  radical  imagina^ 
tion.  However,  a  great  many  people, 
through  a  lack  of  sufficient  informal 
tion,  have  formed  erroneous  opinions 
as  to  the  attitude  and  plans  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  They  assume  from  read- 
ing Lenin's  speech  upon  *The  Next 
Tasks  of  the  Soviet  Government,'  and 
from  certain  reports  concerning  recent 
Bolshevist  policies,  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki are  turning  conservative.  They 
hear  about  piece-rate  wages,  premium 
systems,  higk  salaries,  extensive  dic- 
tatorial power  entrusted  to  the  techni- 
cal managers  of  industrial  establish- 
ments, and  other  measures  which 
convince  .them  that  little  by  little  Bol- 
shevism may  change  from  a  Utopian 
theory  and  a  desperate  social  exper- 
iment into  a  rational,  and  possibly  per- 
manent and  practical,  system  of 
governmental  production.  These  ideas 
are  mere  dreams.  Li  the  first  place  the 
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people  who  hold  them  forget  that 
Lenin's  speech,  although  it  has  but  re- 
cently been  translated  into  German, 
was  delivered  in  April,  1918,  before 
the  Central  Executive  Committee.  It 
is  not  a  new  suggestion,  and  it  indi- 
cates nothing  novel  or  better  in  Bol- 
shevist policy.  The  Bolsheviki  never 
had  a  practical  labor  programme,  and 
they  have  always  been  ready  to  make 
any  kind  of  a  concession  in  order  to 
maintain  their  principles.  But  they 
are  not  willing  to  give  up  any  of  these 
principles.  The  principles  themselves 
render  inevitable  the  failure  of  their 
system.  To  put  the  whole  thing  in  a 
nutshell,  the  political  error  in  the  Bol- 
shevist system  consists  in  placing  con- 
trol not  only  in  the  hands  of  a  minor- 
ity, but  in  the  hands  of  a  minority  that 
is  absolutely  incapable  and  unprepared 
to  exercise  authority.  The  economic 
error  consists  in  obliterating  private 
capital,  and  destroying  private  incen- 
tive to  enterprise  and  industry.  These 
two  errors  condemn  the  system  in 
advance  to  failure.  They  cannot  be 
corrected,  because  they  constitute  the 
substance  of  the  system  itself.  No 
alleged  turning  toward  conservatism 
can  possible  constitute  a  transition  to 
a  practical  and  permanent  social  or- 
ganization. Real  reform  will  never 
come  through  patching  up  Bolshevism : 
it  will  come  only  through  crushing 
it. 

Every  sane  political  policy  to  be 
applied  to  the  Russian  situation  must 
take  as  its  guiding  principle  the  con- 
viction that  Bolshevism,  irrespective 
of  how  events  may  shape  themselves, 
is  ultimately  doomed.  It  may  be  ter- 
minated by  a  revolt  in  the  Red  army, 
or  by  the  success  of  Denikin.  No  one 
can  predict  these  things.  It  would 
come  to  an  end  just  as  certainly  if  the 
civil  war  should  cease  and  the  block- 
ade be  lifted.  In  some  ways  it  would 
be  better  to  have  these  two  things 


occur.  If  they  did,  the  collapse  of  Bol- 
shevism would  open  the  eyes  of  western 
radicalism  to  the  innate  faults  of  the 
system,  far  more  convincingly  than  if 
that  system  is  brought  to  an  end  by 
outside  force.   But  for  the  time  being 
any  let-up  of  external  pressure  will 
strengthen    the    Bolshevist    govern- 
ment, and  may  possibly  prolong  its 
existence.  This  would  cost  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  unhappy  Russian  nation, 
wliich  would  have  to  bear  its  terrible 
burden  longer  than  it  might  otherwise. 
The  future  of  Russia  does  not  be-^ 
long  to  the  Bolsheviki.   The  question 
then  arises  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
other  parties  in  the  Russian  civil  war 
—  to  such  men  as  Kolchak  and  Deni- 
kin.   The  world  is  flooded  with  rumors 
that  these  men  and  their  supporters 
have  embittered  the  population  of  the 
territories  which  they  occupy  by  their 
reactionary  and  arbitrary  rule,  and  by 
their    deeds    of   violence    and    their 
cruelty.    We  are  told  that  this  ex- 
plains the  evanescence  of  their  military 
success.  Against  these  charges  we  must 
set  the  democratic  declarations  which 
the  government  of  Denikin  and  Kol- 
chak  have  repeatedly  published.   We 
are  deprived  of  authentic  information 
concerning    the    true    conditions    in 
Siberia  and  South  Russia,  and  so  can- 
not form  conclusions  with  confidence. 
The  reports  of  Kolchak  and  Denikin 
do  not  deny  that  excesses  have  been 
committed,    in    the    bitterness    and 
bloodshed  of  civil  war,  by  the  volun- 
teer army,  and  that  they  may  be  com- 
mitted in  the  future.    We  may  well 
assume  that  such  excesses  might  occur 
not  infrequently.    We  ourselves  have 
witnessed    atrocities    at    Berlin  and 
Munich  in  our  own  civil  war;  some  of 
which  have  been  committed  by  govern- 
ment troops.  In  Russia,  where  severe 
disturbances  have  swept  over  tremen- 
dous areas,  where  the  bitterness  ac- 
companying them  has  been    so    in- 
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tense,  and  where  commanding  officers 
are  so  remote  from  many  of  the  de- 
tachments operating  mider  their  com- 
mand, conditions  are  naturally  far 
worse  than  with  us.  Barbarism  and 
savagery  have  become  a  habit  of  life. 
But  it  is  not  fair  to  burden  the  govern- 
ment with  the  responsibility  for  deeds 
of  cruelty  which  it  may  be  doing  its 
utmost  to  prevent. 

Although  we  may  assume  before- 
hand that  atrocities  have  been  com- 
mitted, we  may  feel  equally  assured 
that  they  have  been  exaggerated.  It 
is  impossible  under  present  conditions 
to  trace  back  reports  and  rumors  to 
their  sources;  but  we  know  that  many 
of  those  that  have  become  current  in 
Grermany  originated  among  the  Bol- 
sheviki  or  the  Ukrainians.  Both  par- 
ties are  interested  in  making  the  gov- 
ernment of  Denikin  odious.  Reports 
from  Social-Revolutionary  sources  are 
also  likely  to  be  biased,  for  the  So- 
cial-Revolutionists were  deprived  by 
Kolchak  of  a  position  in  Siberia 
which  they  owed  solely  to  their 
former  prestige,  and  not  to  their 
present  actual  power.   We  know  that 


similar  stories  are  spread  abroad  by 
our  own  more  radical  parties,  for  the 
purpose  of  discrediting  the  present 
German  administration  as  reactionary, 
imperialist,  and  militarist.  However, 
after  making  all  these  reservations,  an 
impression  still  remains  that  the  atroc- 
ities committed  by  the  troops  under 
Denikin  have  assumed  proportions 
that  imperil  his  government. 

The  weakness  of  the  volunteer  army 
is  not  due  so  much  to  an  unsatisfactory 
programme  as  to  its  dependence  on 
foreign  countries  for  arms  and  mimi- 
tions.  Its  successes  have  always  been 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  material 
assistance  which  the  Entente  has  given 
it.  Its  failures  do  not  indicate  that  the 
Bolsheviki  are  powerful,  but  that  its 
own  resources  are  inadequate. 

The  outcome  of  the  civil  war,  there- 
fore, depends  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  future  attitude  of  the  Entente. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  danger  of  ex- 
treme reaction  in  Russia.  For  this 
reason  Russia  and  the  western  world 
are  deeply  interested  in  fostering  every 
democratic  influence  that  manifests 
itself  in  that  country. 
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[Leipaiger  VoUcszeitung,  September  S9, 1919] 
A  DYING  METROPOLIS 

Versailles  promised  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  justice  and  freedom.  The 
peace  treaty  has  brought  them  injus- 
tice and  betrayal.  The  peace  treaty 
was  to  inspire  the  ruined  world  with 
new  life.  It  has  sown  broadcast  over 
Europe  death  and  destruction.  The 
high  coimcil  of  the  four  great  powers 
has  wrought  its  harshest  vengeance 
on  the  weakest,  most  powerless,  and 
least  capable  of  resistance  of  its  ene- 
mies. The  spirits  of  destruction  have 
speedy  wings.  Already  the  cold,  gray 
pallor  of  death  lies  over  Vienna.  But 
yesterday  it  was  the  proud,  rich  capi- 
tal of  a  mighty  empire.  To-day  it  is 
the  head  of  a  petty  state,  more  deeply 
scarred  by  the  suffering  of  war  than 
even  the  fragment  of  distressed  terri- 
tory that  still  owes  it  allegiance. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  be- 
fore its  dissolution  was  a  gigantic 
economic  entity  with  a  population  of 
54,000,000.  Vienna  was  the  heart  of 
this  great  empire,  its  capital  whence 
industrial  initiative  and  organizing 
enterprise  spread  over  the  whole 
coimtry.  Vienna  directed  the  labor 
and  the  commerce  of  the  millions  who 
resided  in  all  parts  of  its  domain.  The 
emperor,  the  court,  and  the  heads  of 
all  secular  and  spiritual  authority  had 
their  seat  in  Vienna.  Furthermore, 
the  princes  of  industry  and  finance, 
the  leaders  of  material  and  intellectual 
production,  the  greatest  men  in  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  art  made  that 
city  their  home.  Vienna  was  the  trans- 
shipping point  of  Europe,  where  the 
industrial  products  of  the  manufac- 
turing North  and  West  were  bartered 
for  the  agrarian  products  of  the  South 
and  East.  Vienna  was  the  jimction 
point  of  a  transportation  system  radi- 
ating throughout  central  Europe  and 
constituting    a    bridge    between    the 


Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Seas  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  North  and  Baltic 
Seas  on  the  other.  Within  the  coffers 
of  the  great  banks  of  Vienna  lay  ac- 
cumulated a  vast  capital  drawn  from  a 
network  of  branches  extending  to  the 
remotest  villages  and  towns  of  the 
empire.  All  the  surplus  of  the  coun- 
try's industry  was  accumulated  at  this 
point. 

The  collapse  of  the  monarchy  has 
broken  this  vast  economic  unit  into 
fragments.  Vienna's  2,000,000  people 
were  fed  in  former  days  with  Hun- 
garian grain  and  meat,  Bohemian 
sugar,  and  Moravian  potatoes.  The 
furnace  industries  of  Vienna  and  Grer- 
man-Austria  were  supplied  with  coal 
from  the  rich  colliery  districts  of  Os- 
trav,  Kladno,  Brunn,  Brux,  Falkenau, 
and  Pilsen.  The  tenements  of  the 
working  people  in  the  cities  and  the 
cabins  of  the  peasants  in  the  coimtry 
were  lighted  with  petroleum  from 
Galicia.  This  close  unity  of  interest 
had  endured  for  centuries,  and  had 
knit  together  the  people  of  the  ancient 
monarchy  with  such  close  ties  that 
they  could  not  be  rent  asunder  without 
disaster. 

This  conunon  economic  area  fell 
apart,  and  little  Grerman  Austria  found 
itself  surroimded  by  the  insuperable 
commercial  barriers  of  the  newly 
established  states.  It  produced  scarcely 
a  tenth  of  the  coal  which  it  consimied. 
The  result  has  been  a  tragedy  un- 
paralleled in  modem  history.  For 
months  the  great  furnaces  that  con- 
verted the  ores  of  Styria  into  iron  and 
steel  for  the  uses  of  civilization  have 
been  silent.  The  fine  manufactures 
of  Vienna  and  its  suburbs  have  been 
reduced  to  a  fraction  of  their  for- 
mer volume.  More  than  100,000  work- 
ingmen,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
6,000,000  have  recently  lost  anploy- 
ment.  There  is  no  fuel  for  domestic 
use.  The  street  railways  have  not  been 
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in  operation  for  many  dayd.  Railway 
traffic  has  been  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
limit.  Trains  loaded  with  urgently 
needed  food  stand  helpless  upon  dis- 
tant sidings.  The  people  of  Vienna 
look  forward  to  the  coming  winter 
with  the  despair  of  death  in  their 
hearts. 

To  this  is  added  the  imminent  pros- 
pect of  famine.  The  country  around 
Vi^ina  is  mountainous.  Its  alpine 
declivities  and  scanty  valley  lands  can 
supply  scarcely  three  months'  pro- 
visions yearly  for  the  city  of  2,000,000. 
Vienna  has  always  been  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  other  countries  for  its 
food.  The  Allies  assumed  the  task  of 
providing  provisions  for  Vienna  imtil 
October,  and  advanced  German-Aus- 
trian credit  for  that  purpose.  This 
credit  has  been  exhausted,  and  the 
Allies  are  unwilling  to  grant  new  loans. 
Vienna  has  no  security  that  it  can 
offer,  and  nothing  to  exchange  for 
food. 

The  peace  of  St.  Grermain  leaves 
Grerman-Austria  isolated,  delivers  it 
over  to  the  spirit  of  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion. The  so-called  independence  of 
German-Austria,  so  assiduously  fos- 
tered by  the  Allies,  has  imposed  upon 
that  coimtry  the  most  unendurable 
dependence  suffered  by  any  country 
in  the  world.  Its  rich  iron  mines  are 
idle  because  the  Czechs  refuse  fuel  to 
smelt  their  ores.  Its  weaving  sheds 
are  silent  because  the  Czechs  refuse  to 
send  it  yams.  The  labor  of  100,000 
workers  goes  to  waste  because  Ger- 
man-Austria does  not  possess  raw  ma^ 
terials  to  give  them  employment. 
Ten  thousand  idle,  desperate,  pauper- 
ized officiab  and  officers  roam  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  because  the 
government  of  such  a  diminished  state 
can  find  them  no  employment.  Un- 
productive expenditures  are  devouring 
the  last  remnants  of  the  public  wealth. 

Before  the  war  Vienna  was  a  most 


industrious  city.  To-day  it  has  lost  all 
traces  of  that  virtue.  Chi  the  one  hand 
is  a  vast  multitude  of  unemployed 
living  in  indescribable  misery:  on  the 
other  hand  is  a  small  but  avaricious 
group  of  smugglers  and  speculators. 
The  newly  established  coimtries  in 
eastern  Austria  are  seizing  upon  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  low  rate  of 
exchange  to  dispose  of  their  goods  in 
western  coimtries.  English,  American, 
French,  and  Italian  buyers  are  glad  to 
give  their  commissions  to  Vienna 
brokers  and  speculators  because  the 
latter  understand  the  Asiatic  business 
customs  of  their  eastern  neighbors. 
This  class  of  shady  middlemai  is  rein- 
forced by  a  clique  of  venturesome  fel- 
lows who  speculate  in  exchange.  All 
these  people  conduct  their  business 
under  cover,  in  the  great  hotels  and 
coffee  houses  on  the  Ring.  They  man- 
age to  evade  the  income  tax,  and  their 
profits  are  spirited  away  to  safe  neutral 
countries. 

So  we  witness  at  the  same  time  the 
bitter  suffering  of  the  desperate,  freez- 
ing, starving  working  people  and  of 
the  intellectual  proletariat,  the  prod- 
igality of  a  new  middle  class  reported 
to  be  fabulously  wealthy.  This  change 
in  the  economic  service  performed  by 
Vienna  has  converted  the  former 
proud,  prosperous  centre  of  western 
civilization  into  an  Oriaital  metropo> 
lis,  with  all  its  characteristic  features 
—  absence  of  useful  productive  labor, 
a  horde  of  parasites,  throngs  of 
schemers  of  high  and  low  degree;  into 
a  town  infested  with  smugglers  and 
speculators,  and  lost  to  all  interest  in 
the  useful  and  higher  things  of  life. 

Thus  has  the  i>eace  of  St.  Germain 
sealed  the  ruin  of  Vienna.  Its  own 
strength  will  never  be  sufficient  to 
rescue  the  ancient  capital  from  its 
present  humiliating  dependence.-  It 
will  not  be  able  to  feed  its  million 
children,   to  clothe  them,   or  warm 
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them,  or  give  them  light.  The  most 
industrious  and  enterprising  of  its  in- 
habitants will  flee  from  this  sepulchre 
of  a  city,  leaving  behind  the  young 
and  the  aged,  the  cripples  and  the  in- 
valids, the  feeble  and  the  incompetent, 
to  suffer  their  fate. 

[The  Otdlook,  December,  1919] 
THE  PRESroENT  AND  THE 

Treaty 

BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

It  seems  to  me  important  —  though 
there  is  a  certain  unavoidable  un- 
graciousness in  emphasizing  it  —  that 
people  here  should  realize  how  entirely 
the  fiasco  over  the  treaty  is  President 
Wilson's  own  doing.  He  never  had  the 
slightest  warrant  for  committing  the 
United  States  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  was  a  purely  personal  policy; 
it  ran  coimter  to  the  strongest  of  all 
political  interests  among  his  country- 
men—  the  instinct  that  warns  them 
not  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Europe; 
and  there  was  never  any  prospect 
that  it  would  become  effective  unless 
it  was  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  which  the  President's  politi- 
cal opponents  predominate.. 

These  being  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Wilson  ought  obviously  to 
have  taken  no  step  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  Republican  leaders,  and 
without  conducting  a  simultaneous 
campaign  of  education  throughout  the 
country.  He  did  neither.  He  preferred 
to  go  his  own  independent  way,  and  to 
trust  to  liis  prestige  and  his  eloquence 
to  compel  the  triumph  of  his  views. 
He  is  paying  the  penalty  of  an  excessive 
self-confidence.  His  only  chance  of  se- 
curing the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  is 
to  agree  to  the  stiff  and  dentalizing 
reservations  which  the  Republicans 
have  attached  to  it.  If  he  refuses  the 
treaty  is  dead.    If  he  recognizes  his 


defeat  and  works  for  a  compromise 
the  treaty  may  be,  I  think  will  be, 
ratified.  But  in  any  case  America  has 
served  ample  notice  that  for  the  pres- 
ent at  all  events  she  intends  to  abide 
by  her  traditional  policy  of  non- 
intervention, that  she  regards  the  war 
as  a  mere  interlude,  and  that  she  is  not 
prepared  to  accept  any  responsibilities 
for  the  state  of  Europe. 

To  many  Englishmen  this  is  a  keen 
disappointment.  But  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  Anglo-American  relations 
will  suffer  anything  whether  the  United 
States  decides  to  enter  the  League  as  a 
purely  formal  and  passive  member  or 
whether  she  elects  not  to  enter  it  at  all; 
and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  if 
she  makes  it  a  condition  of  her  ad- 
herence to  the  Covenant  that  the 
British  Dominions  should  not  be  al- 
lowed a  separate  vote,  we  should  inform 
her  with  frank  friendliness  that  we  can- 
not accept  any  such  provision.  For  the 
rest,  no  one  who  knows  either  the 
American  people  or  the  American  Con- 
stitution ought  to  be  in  any  way  sur- 
prised at  the  turn  events  have  taken. 
The  people,  while  favoring  a  League  of 
Nations  as  an  abstraction,  have  no  real 
desire  to  assume  any  liabilities  what- 
soever in  Europe  or  anywhere  else;  and 
the  Constitution  vests  the  power  of 
deciding  on  such  matters  with  Con- 
gress and  not  with  the  President. 

What  the  Republicans  have  done 
with  their  reservations  has  been  little 
more  than  to  reassert  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  Congress  against  the 
encroachment  of  the  President.  I  can- 
not see  how  they  could  possibly  have 
acted  otherwise  unless  they  had  been 
prepared  to  amend  their  organic  char- 
ter of  government  and  shift  the  whole 
balance  of  political  power  in  deference 
to  Mr.  Wilson's  wish  that  America 
should  participate  automatically  and  at 
the  President's  discretion  in  the  new 
world-order  of  his  dreams.  No  blame 
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can  possibly  rest  on  the  American  peo- 
ple or  the  American  Senate,  and  no 
reproaches  ought  to  be  directed  against 
them.  The  blame  and  the  reproaches 
should  be  laid,  if  anywhere,  at  Mr. 
Wilson's  door. 

[La  Depeche  de  Toulmue,  December  11, 1919] 

THE  TREATY  AND  THE 
MONROE  DOCTRINE 

BY  C.  BOUGLE 

We  must  confess  that  the  American 
Senate  is  just  at  present  making  the 
task  of  America's  friends  and  of  the 
society  of  nations  most  difficult. 

The  period  immediately  following 
the  war  has  brought  us  many  disillu- 
sions. It  is  vain  to  deny  that  fact.  But 
the  present  one  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
and  the  most  embarrassing.  It  is  the 
more  disappointing  because  the  argu- 
ments which  the  Republican  Senators 
send  to  Europe  to  explain  their  reserva- 
tions are  far  from  convincing.  We  can- 
not escape  the  conclusion  that  if  all  the 
nations  that  pretend  a  desire  for  per- 
manent peace  were  to  present  simi- 
lar arguments,  we'  should  make  little 
progress.  More  probably  we  should  still 
continue  to  wallow  in  blood  and 
misery. 

The  recalcitrant  Senators  say  in  sub- 
stance: 'We  are  unwilling  to  sign  the 
League  Covenant  because  it  violates 
our  Constitution  and  also  is  incom- 
patible with  a  fixed  policy  of  our  gov- 
emm^it,  the  Monroe  Doctrine.' 

How  does  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  violate  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States? 

It  provides  in  Article  X  that  when 
any  one  of  the  signatory  Powers  is  the 
victim  of  armed  aggression  by  another 
Power,  all  the  nations  signing  the  Cove- 
nant shall  come  to  its  relief. 

The  Republican  Senators  declare 
that  they  cannot  consent  to  this  be- 
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cause  the  Constitution  reserves  the 
right  to  declare  war  to  the  Senate. 
They  then  go  on  to  criticize  the  un- 
constitutional pretensions  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son. They  assert  that  he  did  not  real- 
ize that  he  would  be  unable  to  impose 
upon  America  the  arbitrary  procedure 
that  was  allowed  to  pass  in  Europe. 

Just  a  moment!  We  want  to  see 
where  the  distinction  lies.  We  rub  our 
eyes  in  vain.  It  is  not  apparent. 

Do  these  gentlemen  mean  to  say  that 
America  is  the  only  country  where  the 
right  to  declare  war  and  to  ratify 
treaties  is  reserved  for  a  legislative 
assembly?  Certainly  they  cannot  mean 
this.  Moreover,  every  democracy  has 
taken  imder  one  form  or  another,  great 
precaution  to  prevent  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  by  its  executive  heads. 
But  does  this  imply  that  any  nation 
with  a  democratic  government  is  by 
that  very  fact  rendered  incapable  of 
making  a  firm  covenant  with  other 
nations?  The  inference  would  be  most 
embarrassing.  We  should  have  to 
admit  that  progress  toward  democracy 
is  quite  the  reverse  of  progress  toward 
peace.  That  would  be  an  admis- 
sion to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  our  Royal- 
ists. Do  the  Republicans  enjoy  this 
implication? 

The  fact  is  that  all  governments, 
whether  democratic  or  otherwise,  are 
now  in  the  same  boat.  If  they  really 
desire  to  form  an  international  organ- 
ization, capable  of  maintaining  peace, 
they  must  necessarily  curtail  their  own 
sovereign  rights  in  some  fashion  or 
other.  They  must  recognize  the  moral 
validity  of  the  contracts  that  they, 
after  due  deliberation,  have  signed. 
Unless  they  do  this,  what  security  is 
there  for  the  world?  There  cannot  be 
peace  imless  international  pledges  are 
respected. 

The  Republican  Senators  say  that  un- 
fortunately they  cannot  pledge  them- 
selves to  such  a  contract.    There  is 
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a  superior  principle  that  prohibits 
this.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  denies  the 
right  of  America  to  intervene  in 
European  affairs  at  the  same  time  that 
it  denies  the  right  of  Europe  to  meddle 
in  the  affairs  of  the  New  World. 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  avoid  a 
certain,  feeling  of  impatience  whenever 
we  see  this  threadwom  argument  re- 
appear in  the  debates  and  arguments 
of  the  adversaries  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Are 
the  gentlemen  who  repeat  it  ad  nav^ 
seam  incapable  of  learning  anything? 
Have  they,  moreover,  forgotten  all 
they  have  ever  learned? 

Let  them  merely  recall  the  circum- 
stances that  caused  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine to  be  promulgated  and  to  be  ex- 
pended  under   the   pressure   of  new 
conditions.    Its  origin  dates  back  a 
century,  when  the  infant  republic  was 
summoned  to  resist  the  propaganda  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  and  to  prevent  the 
newly  liberated  natio  s  of  the  western 
hemisphere  from  being  treated  as  the 
colonies  of  that  autocratic  coalition. 
This  did  not  imply  by  any  means  that 
America  was  not  interested  in   the 
progress  of  liberty  among  the  peoples 
of  Europe.   Quite  the  contrary.   The 
right  of  the  latter  to  guide  their  own 
destinies  was,   as  Mr.   Wilson   very 
properly   says,    *a   corollary   of   the 
Monroe  Doctrine  itself.'   The  Ameri- 
cans merely  wished  that  others  should 
enjoy  the  rights  which  they  wijoyed. 
The  United  States  is  logically  com- 
pelled by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  itself 
to  oppose  imperialism  wherever  it  may 
show  its  head. 

Quite  apart  from  all  this,  and  leav- 


ing the  logic  of  the  case  aside,  has  not 
the  stem  lesson  of  experience  opened 
the  eyes  of  Americans?  The  gentlemen 
who  now  take  refuge  behind  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  forget  that  since  it  was 
promulgated  the  world  has  changed. 
It  has  become  smaller.  The  speed  and 
multiplicity  of  channels  of  commimi- 
cation  have  bound  the  continents 
together.  Every  nation  is  now  so  en- 
meshed with  other  nations  by  a  thou- 
sand ties  of  interest  that  none  of  them 
canholdaloof  from  the  others.  No  one 
of  them  can  escape  the  complications 
that  befell  its  neighbors.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  lesson  taught  America  with 
one  great  flash  of  enlightenment  by 
the  great  experience  through  which  it 
has  just  passed.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
the  Republican  Senators  have  already 
forgotten  it?  It  is  just  as  probable  to- 
morrow as  it  was  yesterday  that  if 
Germany  should  again  inflame  Europe, 
the  sparks  and  embers  of  the  conflagra- 
tion would  again  reach  America.  It  is 
true  in  any  case  that  the  ensuing 
economic  ruin  would  impoverish  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  Europe. 

What  are  we  to  expect?  Are  local 
poUtical  quarrels  still  to  obscure  not 
only  the  radiant  vision  of  that  great 
ideal  of  himianity  which  the  boys 
leaving  for  their  crusade  in  Europe 
loved  to  invoke,  but  Ukewise  all  com- 
prehension of  the  practical  interests  of 
America? 

Let  us  hope  not.  We  wish  to  believe 
that  the  public  men  of  America  will 
not  betray  the  ideal  for  which  their 
soldiers  fought.  Let  us  keep  up 
courage. 


[Deutsche  Politik,  September  12, 1919] 

A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  POLICY 


BY  DR,  PAUL  ROHRBACH 


Two  schools  of  thought  have  come 
into  conflict  in  the  American  Senate 
and  in  public  discussion  in  the  United 
States.  The  nominal  issue  is  whether 
that  country  shall  ratify  or  reject  the 
Treaty  of  VersaiUes.  Party  politics, 
presidential  ambitions,  and  material 
interests  inevitably  play  a  part  in  this 
discussion.  Both  schools  of  thought 
are  hostile  to  Germany.  The  Ameri- 
can people  were  induced  to  go  to  war 
by  being  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  a  crusade  against  German  imperial- 
ism. That  sentiment  still  persists. 
Furthermore,  English  and  French 
propagandists  have  not  relaxed  for  a 
mom^it  the  efforts  they  made  during 
the  war  to  propagate  distrust  and 
hatred  of  Germany  by  biased  reports. 
We  have  but  one  recourse  against  this 
— persistent  labor  to  make  the  world 
understand  how  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war,  how  much  of 
tha  inhumanity  during  the  war,  and 
how  much  of  the  selfishness  that  in- 
spired that  conflict,  also  stand  to  the 
account  of  the  rulers  of  the  Entente. 
Thanks  to  the  skill*  of  the  political 
leaders  of  our  opponents,  the  Americans 
comprehend  these  things  less  than  any 
other  nation.  German  propaganda 
may  well  be  devoted  now  to  re- 
establishing a  fair  balance  of  judg- 
ment among  the  American  people. 
This  is  neglected  because  our  govem- 
m^it  fails  to  comprehend  the  part 
psychology  plays  in  foreign  poUcy. 
We  might  say  that  it  understands  less 
than  the  old  government  did  —  if  that 
would  not  be  incredible.    The  better 


informed  among  us  will  have  to  resign 
ourselves  to  this  fatal  misunderstand- 
ing. It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  foresee  a 
time  when  the  opinion  of  the  world  will 
refuse  to  be  biased  longer  in  our 
disfavor. 

One  of  the  principal  opponents 
of  ratification.  Senator  Knox,  has 
criticized  the  irrational  and  unjust 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  At  the 
same  time  he  felt  it  necessary,  in  view 
of  public  sentiment  and  probably  of 
his  own  feelings,  to  assure  his  hearers 
that  he  had  no  sympathy  for  the 
Germans,  and  that  he  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  their  misdeeds 
must  be  punished.  He  did  not  refer 
to  the  inhumanity  of  killing  800,000 
non-combatants  in  Germany  by  a 
famine  blockade,  and  of  crushing  the 
spirit  and  ambition  of  the  survivors  by 
forcing  upon  them  years  of  under- 
nourishment, and  of  the  moral  de- 
generation which  that  produces.  We 
are,  therefore,  called  upon  to  emphasize 
this  distinctly.  He  and  his  associates, 
however,  have  something  else  to  say, 
something  very  important  for  America 
and  indirectly  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  for  ourselves.  These  gentlemen 
are  not  willing  to  have  their  country 
become  more  deeply  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  only 
exception  they  consider  are  those  parts 
of  Eastern  Asia  which  face  the  Pacific. 

If  America  ratifies  the  Treaty, 
thereby  engaging  to  assist  in  its  en- 
forcement, every  one  of  the  innumer- 
able difficulties  that  will  inevitably 
arise  in  so  doing  will  force  America 
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to  interest  itself  in  the  affairs  of 
Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  the  Balkans,  and  the  Orient. 
Their  country  will  have  to  form  an 
opinion  and  to  take  sides  and  to  make 
decisions  in  connection  with  each  one 
of  these  countries.  The  result  wiU  be 
inevitable  domestic  dissension  and 
internal  conflict.  The  government  of  a 
people  as  powerful  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  self-confidence, 
the  national  sensitiveness,  and  the  love 
of  s^isation,  which  the  Americans 
possess,  will  be  unable  to  confine 
themselves,  if  they  are  members  of  a 
league  of  nations,  to  merely  academic 
and  theoretical  declarations  concern- 
ing the  innumerable  complications 
'  which  will  flow  from  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  If  America  speaks,  it  will  be 
with  authority  and  self-assertion,  and 
it  will  have  to  take  its  stand  in  accord- 
ance with  its  sympathies  and  interests. 

The  party  opposed  to  ratification 
maintains  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  that  if  they  extend 
beyond  that  limit,  it  is  only  in  the 
region  of  the  Pacific.  America  had  a 
moral  mission  in  Europe  which  it 
could  not  escape.  It  was  America's 
duty  to  assist  the  western  democracies 
to  overthrow  Germany,  because  they 
alone  were  too  weak  to  throttle  the 
monster.  Now  that  the  object  is 
attained,  America  should  withdraw. 
Beneath  this  sentiment  lies  also  the 
thought  that  every  European  nation 
and  government  retains  certain  traces 
of  backwardness,  the  outcome  of  ir- 
rational  and  misguided  historical  tend- 
encies, and  that  the  ideals  of  America 
can  be  realized  only  in  the  New  World. 

The  question  arises  whether  the 
Americans  will  be  able  to  avoid 
actively  participating  in  the  political 
supervision  of  the  reorganized  world, 
no  matter  how  sincerely  they  desire  to 
do  so.  There  are  two  conditions  which 


make  their  withdrawal  diflicult:  the 
first  is  that  the  war  has  made  them  too 
powerful  to  pursue  such  a  policy;  the 
second  is  that  American  interests  in 
Eastern  Asia,  which  are  of  supreme 
importance,  inevitably  are  inter-related 
with  broader  international  questions. 
In  addition  we  have  the  influence  of 
America's  commercial  interests,  which 
the  war  has  greatly  widened.  Of  these 
three  considerations  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  first.  Even  if  we  assume  that 
the  anti-European  party  wins,  for  the 
time  being,  that  wiU  not  prevent  the 
constant  references  of  European  con- 
troversies to  America's  judgment,  and 
the  repeated  efforts  of  the  contestants 
to  win  America's  support.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  sacrificed  money  and  blood 
for  Europe.  The  President  has  voiced 
an  ideal  of  extraordinary  importance 
for  the  orderly  development  of  a  world 
in  which  Europe  still  remains  the 
most  highly  civilized,  and  relatively 
the  most  densely  populated  portion. 
He  promulgated  that  ideal  in  the  name 
of  America's  people,  and  the  nation  has 
gained  from  his  pronouncements  def- 
inite opinions  of  the  condition  of  the 
old  governments  east  of  the  Atlantic. 
Besides  the  conviction  that  they  have 
the  power  to  make  their  ideals  prevail, 
the  Americans  realize  at  heart  that  it 
is  impossible  to  withdraw  again  into 
their  old  political  seclusion  by  a  mere 
effort  of  will,  and  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  that  seclusion  in 
the  future  for  both  psychological  and 
practical  reasons.  This  would  be  im- 
possible. A  nation  that  actually  has 
supreme  power,  and  is  conscious  that 
it  is  a  preponderant  force  in  the  world, 
cannot  artificially  isolate  itself  in  its 
own  hemisphere. 

A  majority  of  the  Americans  now 
begin  to  feel  keenly  that  they  have 
been  placed  in  an  awkward  position 
because  their  President  has  not  meas- 
ured up,  either  morally  or  intellectually, 
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to  the  demands  made  upon  him. 
Wilson  promulgated  a  lofty  ideal.  He 
did  it  with  a  great  expenditure  of 
pathos  and  in  the  pose  of  a  world- 
judge,  as  though  it  depended  upon  him 
personally  to  direct  the  nations  into 
the  path  they  should  pursue.  We 
are  justified  in  saying  that  hardly 
ever  in  modem  times  has  the  head  of 
a  government  stood  so  high  in  the 
world's  esteem  and  temporarily  pos- 
sessed such  vast  influence  as  Wilson. 
The  whole  world  looked  up  to  him 
and  felt  that  its  fate  hung  from  his 
decisions.  But  this  man,  elevated  to 
such  a  height,  revealed  himself  as  a 
surprisingly  small  soul  in  the  hour  of 
decision.  The  conception  of  a  league 
of  nations  must  have  resided  in  his 
head  as  a  cloudy  dream,  never  theo- 
retically or  practically  workable.  If 
Wilson  had  been  capable  of  conceiv- 
ing the  league  as  a  political  actuality, 
he  would  have  seen  beforehand  that 
such  an  institution,  in  the  form  he  pro- 
posed it,  would  encounter  insuperable 
opposition  from  his  own  allies.  Only 
a  dreamer  —  a  political  simpleton  — 
could  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the 
rulers  of  the  Entente  would  consent  to 
anything  but  a  predatory  peace.  No 
league  of  nations  was  compatible  with 
this.  If  Wilson  was  really  determined 
to  have  a  league,  he  should  have  in- 
sisted in  the  very  beginning  upon  suffi- 
cient guaranties  from  England,  Italy, 
and  France.  As  soon  as  Clemenceau 
and  Lloyd  George  had  succeeded  in 
completely  disarming  Germany  by  the 
conditions  of  the  armistice,  Wilson's 
League  of  Nations  was  dead  and  buried. 
The  world  saw  its  author  dandling  a 
mere  inflated  rubber  image  of  the 
League,  in  place  of  the  real  thing.  He 
no  longer  imposed  his  ideals  on  any- 
one, least  of  all  upon  his  allies.  There- 
upon, he  preferred  to  accept  the  mere 
mockery  of  his  plan,  instead  of  frankly 
acknowledging  his  defeat  and  with- 


drawing with  dignity  from  the  unsuc- 
cessful contest. 

A  feeling  is  spreading  among  the 
Americans,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  more  easily  misled  concerning 
European  and  intemationl  affairs  than 
most  other  nations,  that  the  true  story 
of  what  occurred  at  Versailles  has  not 
been  told  them.  They  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  President  did  not  win  much 
glory  for  their  country  there.  But  Wil- 
son is  a  shrewd  enough  political  tacti- 
cian to  perceive  that  the  Americans 
will  find  it  difficult  not  to  enter  the 
League  under  one  condition  or  another. 
If  ratification  is  actually  to  be  rejected, 
Wilson's  opponents  must  find  a  skillful 
political  formula  in  order  to  escape  the 
charge  that  the  defeat  of  the  President 
has  dishonored  the  American  nation 
as  a  whole. 

Whether  such  a  formula  is  dis- 
covered or  not,  America's  participation 
in  world  policies  cannot  be  recalled. 
Naturally  the  English  would  find  it 
unpleasant  for  the  United  States  to 
accept  a  mandate  for  Constantinople, 
or  Asia  Minor,  or  even  Armenia;  for 
the  English  want  to  be  unhindered 
there.  They  skillfully  arranged  that 
the  Indian  and  Mohammedan  princes 
should  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Sul- 
tan as  soon  as  his  capital  of  Constanti- 
nople was  seriously  threatened  with 
American  control.  England  wants  to 
remain  sole  master  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  where  it  is  now  so  skillfully 
estabUshing  itself.  It  is  seeking  to 
elbow  the  Fr^ich  out  of  Syria  by  sup- 
porting a  native  president  under  the 
pretext  of  'Syrian  self-determination.' 

China  and  Japan  are  much  more  im- 
portant for  America  than  these  re- 
gions in  Western  Asia.  It  is  a  vital 
necessity  for  the  United  States  to  keep 
the  Japanese  from  carrying  out  the 
economic  and  military  organization 
of  China.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
vital  necessity  for  Japan  to  do  just 
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this  thing.  The  Japanese  are  deter- 
mined to  be  absolute  masters  of  the 
Japan  Sea.  They  intend  to  rule  its 
continental  as  well  as  its  island  shores. 
They  propose  to  occupy  a  position 
upon  the  mainland  that  will  make  it 
impossible  for  China  to  escape  from 
their  gra^p.  Their  domination  over 
Manchuria  and  Eastern  Mongolia,  the 
important  highways  to  China  from  the 
north,  is  the  first  step  in  this  pro- 
gramme. Japan  has  already  accom- 
plished this.  But  a  wide  stretch  of  coast 
lies  between  these  regions  and  the  iron 
deposits  at  the  head  of  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Yangtze-kiang,  opposite 
Hankow.  These  deposits  are  essential 
to  the  Japanese,  because  their  country 
does  not  now  possess  large  enough  iron 
resources  to  become  a  great  power. 
Unless  it  has  assured  control  of 
Chinese  ore,  Japan's  policy  is  a  failure, 
because  in  case  of  war  it  would  be 
imable  to  maintain  its  army  and 
navy. 

England  and  America  are  united  in 
a  wish  to  keep  Japan  within  limits  and 
to  prevent  its  annexing  China's  iron. 
If  Japan  succeeds,  its  remoteness  from 
England  and  America  wiU  make  it  a 
dangerous  military  opponent,  because 
it  will  be  difficult  to  attack.  Without 
iron  it  will   be  a  negligible  factor. 


Japan  must  hold  Shantung,  if  it  is  to 
control  the  Yangtze  mines;  therefore, 
the  promise  made  to  China,  that  its 
territorial  integrity  would  be  respected 
as  compensation  for  its  declaration  of 
war  against  Germany,  wa^  very  agre&. 
able  both  to  the  English  and  the 
Americans.  But  Wilson  let  himself  be 
intimidated  by  the  Japanese  at  Paris, 
just  as  he  was  intimidated  by  the 
English  and  French  military  party, 
and  so  he  yielded  Shantung  to  Japan. 
Shantung  goes  to  Japan  in  violation 
of  the  solemn  promise  to  China.  But 
since  the  Chinese  are  more  fortunate 
than  Grermany  and  the  fourteen  points, 
in  having  the  hostility  of  powerful 
circles  in  both  America  and  England 
toward  Japan  on  their  side,  their 
prospects  are  better  than  our  own. 

This  incident  is  merely  one  iUustra^ 
tion  of  how  difficult  it  wiU  be  for 
Americans  to  avoid  intervening  in 
things  outside  of  America.  There  is 
the  further  consideration,  that  if  a 
controversy  should  ever  arise  between 
America  and  England,  Japan  would  be 
most  assiduously  courted  by  both 
parties.  The  effect  of  such  an  estrange- 
ment upon  India,  and  even  upon 
Europe,  is  obvious.  This  possibility  in 
turn  would  arouse  bitter  domestic 
conflicts  in  America  itself. 
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[Deutsche  Pdiiik,  September  19, 1919] 
THE  SHANTUNG  CONTROVERSY 

BY  G.  BUETZ 

American  public  men  understand 
thoroughly  the  practical  considera- 
tions that  make  them  desire  to  do 
justice  in  the  Shantimg  matter,  and  to 
prevent  £iaochau  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Japcui.  The  business  men  of 
the  United  States  are  better  informed 
concerning  the  importance  of  this  prov- 
ince in  the  economic  life  of  China  than 
we  are  at  home.   What  was  Kiaochau  ? 

When  the  war  with  France  awak- 
ened in  China  a  resolve  to  create  a 
modem  navy  and  army>  Li  Hung 
Chang,  the  father  of  this  movement, 
at  once  appreciated  the  importance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Kiaochau.  He  established 
his  naval  base  at  Tsingtau.  That  was 
in  1801.  Tsingtau  was  at  that  time  a 
little  fishing  village,  as  miserable  and 
impoverished  as  such  settlements  are 
in  overcrowded  Shantung.  On  the  14th 
of  November,  1897,  General  Chang 
lowered  his  flag,  and  three  German  war 
vesseb  landed  detachments  at  that 
point.  The  Germans  thereupon  ex- 
pended much  industry,  organizing 
talent,  and  vast  sums  of  money  upon 
Kiaochau.  In  1906  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment allotted  14,660,000  marks  for 
the  use  of  the  province  in  addition  to 
the  local  revenues.  A  remarkable 
economic  development  ensued.  In 
1910  the  recent  fishing  village  stood 
sixth  among  the  76  ports  of  China 
in  the  value  of  its  foreign  trade. 
The  significance  of  this  is  not  fully 
comprehended  until  we  realize  that 
the  only  cities  with  larger  foreign  com- 
merce were  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Canton, 
Hankow,  and  Swatow.  In  1910  the  ex- 
ports were  valued  at  84,800,000  marks 
and  the  imports  at  52,600,000  marks. 
These  are  very  high  figures  in  the 
Chinese  commerce.  We  sdbiould  note  in 


addition  that  the  Japanese  profited 
more  than  any  other  nation  by  the 
growing  commercial  importance  of 
Tsingtau.  This  was  a  fact  well  known 
in  America.  Japan  supplied  one  third 
of  all  its  imports.  The  population  of 
Shantung  is  very  poor,  and  cheap 
Japanese  goods  found  an  outlet  where 
European  manufactures  of  better 
grade  could  not  find  purchasers.  More- 
over, the  Japanese  had  managed 
quietly  to  acquire  a  preponderant  in- 
fluence throughout  the  province  of 
Shantung. 

Germany  was  able  to  make  its  pro- 
tectorate not  only  a  conmiercial  centre, 
coveted  by  other  countries,  but  also  a 
centre  of  foreign  influence  in  China. 
German  thought  and  custom  met  a  sym- 
pathetic reception  from  the  educated 
Chinese.  They  discovered  that  every- 
thing foreign  was  not  to  be  despised. 
Such  recognition  is  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence in  any  colonial  movement. 
The  most  si^iificant  manifestation 
of  the  conscious  preference  of  the 
Orient  for  western  ways  was  the  heavy 
immigration  to  Tsingtau  during  the 
Boxer  revolt.  The  educated  Chinese 
had  a  proverb  that  Tsingtau  was  'the 
umbrella'  of  China. 

The  United  States  would  like  to 
profit  by  this  respect  for  foreigners 
which  is  unusual  in  China.  Nothing 
favors  commerce  more  than  mutual 
respect  between  nations.  Germany 
was  the  first  foreign  Power  which  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  such  respect.  Al- 
though the  Americans  have  flattered 
their  Oriental  neighbors,  they  have 
never  acquired  the  same  standing  that 
Germany  held.  The  public  improve- 
ments which  we  carried  out  in  the 
region  under  our  protection  also  at- 
tract other  countries.  The  ship  yards 
at  Tsingtau  contain  a  drydock  accom- 
modatmg  vessels  of  16,000  tons,  and 
have  a  corps  of  highly-skilled  mechanics 
trained  in  the  model  technical  school 
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in  that  city.  The  Shantung  Railway 
Company  was  excellently  equipped, 
and  its  feeders  drew  business  from  the 
immensely  important  districts  lying 
directly  inland.  In  addition,  30,000,- 
000  marks  had  been  expended  upon 
harbor  improvements,  with  the  result 
that  Tsingtau  is  the  best  and  safest 
port  on  the  China  coast.  The  Shantung 
Coal  Mining  Company,  whose  first 
trainload  of  coal  arrived  from  Fangste 
in  1902,  was  raising  486,000  tons 
annually  by  1911.  Prior  to  the  war 
these  were  the  most  scientifically  de- 
veloped mines  in  China.  The  Railway 
Company  was  capitalized  at  54,000,- 
ooo  marks,  and  earned  a  satisfactory 
revenue  on  this  investment.  Our  land 
policy  was  based  upon  the  principle  of 
state  Socialism,  and  proved  a  brilliant 
success.  Although  the  population  of 
Tsingtau  tripled  by  1898,  the  price  of 
land  remained  reasonable;  and  it  was 
possible  to  keep  prices  down  subse- 
quently, even  after  the  great  industrial 
cities  of  Taitungchen  and  Saisirchen, 
and  the  secondary  port  of  Tagautau, 
had  become  great  population  centres. 
These  low  land  prices  near  a  great  com- 
mercial city  are  a  powerful  attraction 
for  both  American  and  Japanese  manu- 
facturers. Our  forestry  work,  which 
was  energetically  pursued  in  a  province 
entirely  bereft  of  timber,  has  also  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Ameriq^s, 
for  this  undertaking  promises  to  be 
very  profitable.  So  far,  2000  hectares 
have  been  reforested. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  Americans 
are  making  every  efibrt  to  occupy 
Germany's  former  position,  under  the 
mantle  of  fair  phrases  about  the  League 
of  Nations.  They  prate  of  justice  to 
China;  but  the  Yankees  know  that 
Tsingtau  will  shortly  be  a  more  im- 
portant city  than  Shanghai.  For  its 
coal  resembles  Cardifi*  coal  and  will 
draw  to  its  wharves  not  only  the 
coastal  shipping  of  China,  but  also  the 


vessels  of  every  great  transpacific  line. 
Shantung  coal  will  also  make  the 
province  a  steel  centre.  Japan  bears 
this  in  mind  and  fears  America. 
Furthermore,  the  lowering  of  passage 
rates  has  automatically  transferred  the 
heavy  emigrant  trafiic  to  Manchuria 
and  Korea  from  Chefu  to  Tsingtau. 

Consequently,  though  we  may  be 
gratified  by  the  attitude  of  certain 
people  in  America  who  are  truly  con- 
scientious in  their  sentiments,  we  shall 
completely  misinterpret  the  policy  of 
that  country  if  we  attribute  it  solely 
to  ideal  motives.  We  must  never  for- 
get that  in  helping  us,  America  is 
consulting  its  own  interests. 

[The  Manchester  Qttardian] 
THE  DANGER  TO  EUROPE 

BY  SIR  GEORGE  PAISH 

The  conference  between  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  France  and  England  and 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Italy  upon, 
among  other  subjects,  the  economic 
and  financial  condition  of  Europe  has 
been  most  timely.  The  fall  in  the  ex- 
changes is  causing  great  anxiety,  and  a 
solution  of  the  economic  and  financial 
problems  of  Europe  can  be  delayed  no 
longer. 

Last  spring  it  was  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  policy,  which  had  been 
pursued  from  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
of  controlling  the  exchanges  by  govern- 
ment action,  in  the  hope  that  freedom 
from  government  support  would  bring 
about  an  automatic  readjustment  of 
the  trade  balances,  that,  were  ex- 
changes to  fall,  the  exports  of  the  coun- 
tries whose  currencies  were  depreciated 
would  be  stimulated  while  their  im- 
ports would  be  diminished,  and  that 
by  means  of  an  expansion  of  exports 
and  restriction  of  imports  equilibrium 
would  be  reestablished. 

These  expectations  have,  however. 
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not  been  realized.  To-day  Europe  is 
no  nearer  to  paying  its  way  —  that  is, 
to  paying  for  the  things  it  needs  to  buy 
from  outside  countries  —  than  it  was 
last  spring.  Private  credit  has  taken 
the  place  of  public  credit,  stimulated 
and  assisted  by  the  fall  in  the  ex- 
changes, which  has  offered  prospects 
of  profit  to  speculators,  while  wages 
and  profits  have  risen  with  the  cost  of 
living.  The  speculation  in  intema- 
tiotial  exchange  and  in  national  cur- 
rencies has,  indeed,  now  grown  to 
enormous  proportions,  and  it  has  been 
this  speculation  which  during  the  last 
few  months  has  in  large  measure  en- 
abled Europe  to  purchase  from  outside 
countries  the  things  it  required. 

This  speculation  was  based  upon 
the  idea  that  sooner  or  later  Europe 
would  reestablish  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween its  exports  and  its  imports  and 
that  the  exchanges  would  recover.  As 
the  months  pass  by  and  the  prospect 
of  such  equilibrium  becomes  fainter, 
the  demand  for  remittance  in  propor- 
tion to  the  supply  becomes  stronger. 
Hence  greater  and  greater  inducements 
have  to  be  offered  to  speculators,  and 
the  fall  in  the  exchange  becomes  more 
pronounced. 

The  failure  of  the  American  Senate 

» 

to  ratify  the  treaty  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  uncertainties  of  the  out- 
look, and  rendered  more  remote  the 
adoption  of  any  plan  to  rectify  the 
situation.  In  no  small  degree  is  this 
circumstance  responsible  for  the  recent 
weakness  and  severe  fall  in  the 
exchanges. 

Last  spring  the  value  in  dollars  of 
the  British  pound  was  practically  par, 
allowing  for  interest,  freight,  and  in- 
surance, whereas,  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  rate  is  S.88.  Compared  with  the 
parity  rate  of  4.86j^,  this  rate  shows 
a  depreciation  of  no  less  than  25  per 
cent. 

From  the  knowledge  and  experience 


gained  since  the  spring  it  has  become 
evident  that  the  situation  is  not  likely 
to,  indeed  cannot,  adjust  itself  auto- 
matically. After  the  long  war,  Eu- 
rope's productive  power  is  seriously 
curtailed.  Therefore,  it  needs  to  pur- 
chase more  things  abroad  at  very  high 
prices  at  the  same  time  as  it  has  less 
means  of  payment.  The  harvests  of 
Europe  show  a  decline  of  nearly  40  per 
cent  compared  with  their  pre-war 
level,  while  the  price  of  cereal  food  has 
risen  nearly  180  per  cent. 

Even  if  Europe  were  to  buy  no  more 
food  than  it  did  before  the  war,  and  to 
effect  economy  to  the  extent  of  its  di- 
minished production,  it  would  now 
have  to  pay  over  one  and  a  half  times 
more  for  the  food  it  requires  than  it 
did  in  1918.  Indeed,  in  many  national 
currencies  the  sums  that  would  have 
to  be  paid  for  pre-war  supplies  of  food 
would  show  a  much  greater  increase 
than  this.  With  this  food  situation 
Europe's  power  to  produce  manu- 
factured articles  is  also  curtailed  by  its 
lack  of  raw  material.  Raw  material  is 
even  dearer  m  proportion  than  food, 
showing  an  all-round  rise  of  about  200 
per  cent  in  comparison  with  pre-war 
prices.  The  whole  situation,  moreover, 
is  complicated  and  its  dangers  intensi- 
fied by  the  credit  exhaustion  of  Europe 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  peace.  In 
seeking  to  support  the  credit  of  France, 
of  Italy,  and  of  Belgium  by  demanding 
great  sums  from  Germany  and  Austria 
in  reparation,  the  credit  of  Germany 
and  of  Austria  has  been  effectively  de- 
stroyed. Without  credit  with  which  to 
buy  both  food  and  raw  material  Ger- 
many and  Austria  cannot  get  their 
factories  or  their  people  to  work,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  make  the  reparation 
payments  which  otherwise  they  would 
be  capable  of  making. 

Experience  was  needed  to  teach  the 
peoples  of  the  Entente  nations  not  to 
expect  the  impossible,  and  that  expe- 
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rience  they  have  gained  since  the 
spring.  Whether  or  not  their  experi- 
ence has  yet  been  sufficient  to  cause 
them  to  act  in  accordance  with  eco- 
nomic possibility  and  economic  neces- 
sity rather  than  by  political  desire 
time  will  show.  If  further  experience 
is  needed,  then  the  fall  in  the  exchange 
is  likely  to  go  farther  and  faster,  and 
the  difficulty  of  purchasing  the  food 
and  raw  material  which  Europe  so 
greatly  needs  will  become  intensified. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Entente 
Governments  gives  no  indication  of 
these  governments  having  yet  realized 
the  dangers  of  the  situation  or  of  their 
having  formulated  any  sound  plan  for 
overcoming  it.  The  demand  upon 
Grermany  for  a  large  part  of  its  dock 
and  harbor  equipment,  the  loss  of 
which  must  further  diminish  Ger- 
many's productive  power  without 
effecting  any  corresponding  increase  in 
the  productive  power  of  the  Entente 
nations,  and  thereby  diminish  Europe's 
productive  power  as  a  whole,  was  not 
a  sign  of  economic  enlightenment.  An 
enlightened  policy  demands  that  Ger- 
many shall  produce  as  much  as  possible 
in  order  to  make  reparation.  By 
further  diminishing  Gennany's  pro- 
ductive power  the  Entente  nations 
are  not  only  destroying  the  credit  of 
Grermany;  they  are  injuring  their  own 
credit,  which  now  depends  so  largely 
upon  Germany's  power  to  make  repa- 
ration. Again,  the  action  of  the  En- 
tente Powers  at  the  Conference  which 
was  held  recently  in  London  does 
not  display  any  real  appreciation  of 
the  danger  of  the  position  or  of  the 
steps  needed  to  rectify  it. 

The  action  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  consenting  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  France,  while  indicating 
to  our  ally  our  friendly  desire  to  assist 
her,  does  nothing  effectually  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.  In  so  far  as  the 
issue  of  a  French  loan  in  England  will 


prevent  the  collapse  of  the  French  ex- 
change it  is  to  the  good,  as  affording 
more  time  in  which  to  take  compre- 
hensive measures.  But  unless  such 
action  be  supplemented  by  correspond- 
ing action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  toward  all  the  Entente  nations 
of  Europe  it  will  merely  mean  that  the 
decline  in  the  French  exchange  will  be 
slower  than  otherwise  it  would  be, 
while  the  decline  in  the  British  ex- 
change will  be  faster. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when 
the  credit  of  Great  Britain  was  at  a  very 
high  level  and  when  British  investors 
still  held  vast  quantities  of  securities 
which  they  could  sell  readily  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  the  pool- 
ing of  British  and  French  credit  was  an 
important,  indeed,  a  vital  matter  to 
the  credit  of  the  Entente  nations  as  a 
whole.  But  the  nature  of  the  peace, 
the  absence  of  any  indication  of  when 
the  productive  power  of  Europe  will 
be  restored,  combined  with  the  injury 
to  British  credit  effected  by  the  war 
and  by  the  course  of  events  since  the 
war,  have  greatly  changed  the  situa^- 
tion.  During  the  war  the  high  state  of 
British  credit  gave  most  valuable  as- 
sistance in  the  work  of  supporting 
French  credit;  now  the  economic  and 
financial  condition  of  France,  and  the 
lack  of  any  hope  of  improvement  until 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  polit- 
ical as  well  as  economic  and  financial 
measures  are  taken,  mean  that  the 
economic  alliance  of  the  two  countries 
will  not  have  the  effect  it  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

The  general  policy  of  each  nation 
assisting  the  other  nations  in  any  way 
feasible  is  essential,  but  the  codpera- 
tion  of  the  various  nations  injured  by 
the  war  without  the  assistance  of  the 
nations  which  have  gained  advantage 
from  the  war  will  be  futile.  For  its 
rectification  the  situation  demands  the 
active  codperation  of  all  nations, — 
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Entente,  enemy,  and  neutral, —  not 
only  in  Europe  but  throughout  the 
world.  Europe  cannot  be  self-support- 
ing until  the  productive  power  of  every 
one  of  its  constituent  nations  is  re- 
stored. The  productive  power  of  France 
cannot  be  restored  until  the  productive 
power  of  Germany  is  normal,  and  the 
productive  power  of  Germany  cannot 
become  normal  until  the  situation  in 
Russia  is  adjusted.  Moreover,  Europe 
cannot  pay  its  way  until  prices  are 
brought  lower  and  America  is  willing 
to  take  payment  for  all  the  produce  it 
sells  either  in  foreign  goods  or  in 
services  rendered  to  American  tourists 
and  in  other  ways.  Indeed,  for  the  sit- 
uation to  be  adjusted  a  world-effort  is 
necessary,  an  effort  which  will  in  the 
first  place  enable  Europe  to  obtain  the 
food  and  raw  material  it  requires  to 
maintain  its  peoples  and  to  restart  its 
industries,  and  which  will  in  the  second 
place  supply  Europe  with  the  material 
and  with  the  credit  needed  to  restore 
the  devastated  districts.  And  beyond 
this  the  nations  which  have  supplied 
Europe  with  credit  must  be  willing  to 
assist  Europe  to  fund  and  redeem  its 
credits. 

In  view  of  the  present  extended  state 
of  European  credit  it  is  obvious  that 
some  new  organization  must  be  utilized 
in  order  to  provide  the  credit  and  to 
give  the  necessary  security.  Fortu- 
nately, such  an  organization  has  been 
created  in  the  Peace  Treaty.  The 
League  of  Nations  can  accomplish 
everything  that  the  situation  demands. 
That  body  already  includes  most  of 
the  Powers  of  the  world,  and  no  great 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  ob- 
taining the  cohesion  of  the  remaining 
Powers,  provided  that  the  principles 
of  the  League  are  accepted  by  every 
nation,  and  especially  by  the  European 
nations.  When  fully  formed  the  L^igue 
of  Nations  would  be  able  to  place  be- 
hind any  loan  that  might  be  required 


the  wealth  and  income  of  the  entire 
world.  Any  loan  that  it  would  issue 
would  possess  the  highest  security  that 
could  be  given,  and  if  its  securities 
were  made  free  of  taxation  in  all 
countries  they  would  be  almost  as 
valuable  as  gold  for  exchange  purposes. 

By  means  of  a  league  of  nations 
4  per  c^it  loan  carrying  a  sinking  fund 
of  1  per  cent  and  made  free  of  taxation, 
all  the  money  needed  to  restock,  re- 
start, and  reconstruct  Europe  could  be 
obtained.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
money  needed  for  this  purpose  would 
be  not  more  than  about  £7,000,000,000 
of  which  about  £2/)00,000,000  are 
needed  for  restarting  and  restocking 
Europe  with  food  and  material,  another 
£2,000,000,000  for  reconstructing  the 
devastated  districts,  and  £3,000,000,- 
000  for  the  repayment  of  the  existing 
foreign  debts  and  restoring  the  credit 
of  the  European  Powers.  This  issue  of 
bonds  would  enable  Europe  to  pay  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  for 
all  the  food  and  raw  material  it  requires 
to  buy,  and  it  would  at  the  same  time 
enable  the  various  nations  of  Europe 
to  purchase  the  things  they  required 
from  each  other  and  which  they  could 
not  pay  for  until  their  productive 
power  was  restored. 

In  brief,  in  these  days  every  nation 
in  the  world  is  a  part  of  a  great  ma- 
chine which  cannot  work  smoothly  and 
well  without  each  nation  producing, 
distributing,  and  exchanging  the  things 
it  is  capable  of  producing  and  exchang- 
ing. The  war  has  greatly  curtailed  the 
productive  power  of  a  number  of  the 
most  important  of  the  nations,  and 
unless  and  until  their  productive 
power  is  restored  there  is  danger  of  a 
complete  breakdown  of  the  whole 
world-machine.  To  prevent  such  break- 
down a  collective  effort  by  all  nations 
is  essential,  and  this  effort  can  be  made 
by  utilizing  that  League  of  Nations 
which  the  Peace  Treaty  has  created. 


[  The  TdegrapK  December  12. 1919] 
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BY  ARTHUR  J,  BALFOUR 


There  has  been  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  to  the  position  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  We  in 
our  youth,  and  our  fathers  before  us, 
talked  of  the  Great  War,  and  by  the 
Great  War  they,  of  course,  meant  the 
Napoleonic  War,  which  ended  in  1814 
and  1815.  But  the  problem  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  and  to  the  statesmen  of  this 
country  in  1814  and  1815  was  a  mere 
laboratory  experiment  compared  with 
what  we  have  got  to  face  at  the 
present  time.  I  do  not  care  to  what 
phase  of  contemporary  history  you 
turn  your  gaze,  you  will  find  that  what 
I  have  said  not  only  does  not  exceed 
the  truth,  but  falls  far  short  of  it. 

The  statesmen  assembled  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  had  to  settle 
boundaries  between  great  monarchies 
and  great  states  —  not  an  easy  ques- 
tion. I  think  they  have  often  been  un- 
duly attacked  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  solved  the  question,  and  attacked 
by  those  who  forget  that  their  fault 
was  that  they  lived  a  hundred  years 
ago  —  for  which  fact  they  were  not 
responsible  —  and  that  they  had  to 
deal  with  the  ideas  that  prevailed  a 
hundred  years  ago  and  with  the  inter- 
national situation  which  existed  a 
hundred  years  ago.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  the  questions  that  came  before 
them  were  insignificant  compared  with 
the  questions  that  we  have  got  to  deal 
with;  and,  what  makes  the  thing  far 
more  difficult  for  us  to  settle  than  for 
them,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  — 
on  whichever  side  they  were  ranged  — 
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had  not,  in  spite  of  the  prolonged 
length  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  sufiered 
m  their  economic  position,  in  their 
military  position,  or  in  any  position  in 
a  manner  comparable  to  that  in  which 
Europe  has  sufi*ered  during  the  five 
years  in  which  this  terrific  struggle  has 
been  going  on. 

If  you  want  an  illustration  of  that, 
you  have  only  got  to  remember  what 
happened  in  Austria.  The  result  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  was  to  leave  all  the 
great  states  still  great  states.  There 
were  readjustments  and  boundaries, 
there  were  changes,  and  Napoleon's 
scheme  of  conquering  Europe  was  de- 
stroyed—  no  doubt  a  magnificent 
work.  But  we  have  had  to  deal  at 
Paris  with  the  destruction  of  that  his- 
toric empire.  It  has  been  shattered 
into  fragments,  it  has  been  cut  up, 
according  to  nationalities,  into  a  set  of 
states  which,  as  states,  have  had  no 
experience  of  self-government,  which 
had  been  brought  into  an  artificial 
unity  under  the  late  Austrian  Empire, 
but  which  are  torn  by  old  passions, 
divided  by  ancient  difi*erences,  and, 
above  all,  shattered  by  economic  diffi- 
culties; and  it  is  this  economic  question, 
added  to  the  political  question,  which 
makes  the  present  position  so  extraor- 
dinarily difficult. 

That  was  not  the  case  a  hundred 
years  ago.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  say  that  a  hundred  years  ago  Europe 
could  be  swept  by  the  Napoleonic 
armies  —  small  as  they  were  according 
to  modem  ideas  —  without  a  great 
dislocation  of  industry  and  a  great  loss 
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of  international  wealth;  but,  in  the  first 
place,  the  economic  position  and  the 
economic  interdependence  of  nations 
were  far  less  complicated  in  those  days 
than  at  present,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  disturbance  of  industry  was 
incomparably  smaller. 

In  our  own  country  —  unravaged  by 
the  enemy,  untouched,  safe  behind  our 
victorious  fleet  —  we  have  seen  the 
whole  resources  of  the  community 
diverted  from  purposes  of  peace  to 
purposes  of  war.  No  such  thing  hap- 
pened in  the  'Great  War*;  no  such  in- 
dustrial revolution  took  place  or  could 
take  place.  We  probably  have  been 
able  to  stand  it  better  than  any 
European  nation  —  but  we  know  what 
we  have  suffered.  Think  what  the 
others  have  suffered;  and  the  result  is 
that,  in  addition  to  all  the  difficulties 
arising  from  what  may  be  called  politi- 
cal causes  —  troubles  about  bounda- 
ries, troubles  about  international  jeal- 
ousies and  bitternesses  —  hostilities 
which  are  far  greater,  believe  me,  far 
more  unexpectedly  greater,  than  per- 
haps appears  in  the  public  papers — we 
have  not  only  had  to  struggle  with 
that,  but  we  have  had  to  struggle  with 
a  condition  of  economic  suffering,  or 
suffering  induced  by  economic  causes, 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the 
world. 

This  war  came  upon  us  when  the  in- 
dustrial system  had  been  highly  de- 
veloped. It  shattered  that  industrial 
system.  The  system  depended  upon 
credit,  and  international  credit  has 
largely  gone.  There  may  be  workmen 
in  Central  Europe  at  the  present  mo- 
ment anxious  to  work;  they  cannot  get 
the  raw  material  because  they  cannot 
pay  for  it,  and  they  cannot  pay  for  it 
because  the  whole  system  of  credit, 
which  is  the  system  of  international 
payments,  has  itself  been  shaken  to  the 
dust;  and  the  consequence  is  that  there 
are  populations  at  this  moment  in  Cen- 


tral and  Eastern  Europe  whose  condi- 
tion is  absolutely  deplorable.  Starva- 
tion, want  of  food,  want  of  fuel,  want 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  are 
reducing  millions  to  despair,  with  all 
the  consequences  which  despair  brings 
with  it  in  its  train.  That  is  the  sort  of 
situation  that  the  victorious  Coalition 
has  had  to  meet,  but  the  Coalition, 
though  victorious,  itself  consists  of  na- 
tions profoundly  exhausted  by  war. 
They  have  not  got  millions  to  throw 
away  on  other  people,  they  have  not 
got  unlimited  forces  at  their  disposal 
to  send  to  any  spot  in  Europe  where 
they  may  be  required.  Each  of  us  is, 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  bound  to 
consider  its  own  interests,  and  each  of 
us  is  bound  to  ask  how  we  are  to  build 
up  again  that  industrial  fabric  which 
the  war  has  utterly  shattered. 

I  do  not  believe  you  can  exaggerate 
the  difficulties  which  thus  present 
themselves  to  any  government  which 
has,  like  our  government,  to  take  a 
leading  part  in*this  world  reconstruc- 
tion; and  —  unfortunately,  as  I  think 
—  one  of  the  greatest,  the  greatest  of 
our  allies  feels,  apparently,  that  it  can- 
not go  through  with  us  to  the  end  in 
this  process  of  reconstruction.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  am  not  going  to  criticize 
any  allied  country,  nor  any  party  in 
any  allied  country.  I  think  it  is  utterly 
out  of  place  for  a  foreigner  to  take  upon 
himself  the  position  of  a  critic,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  do  it;  but  it  would  be 
a  very  poor  compliment  to  my  Ameri- 
can friends  to  say  that  we  regarded 
with  indifference  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  seen  their  way  to  carry 
through,  in  cooperation  with  us,  this 
work  of  international  reconstruction 
to  the  end. 

The  part  that  they  played  in  the 
war  was  a  noble  and  a  disinterested 
part.  In  no  thought  of  personal  or  na- 
tional ambition,  for  no  selfish  object, 
they  came  in  in  the  early  part  of  1017, 
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and  threw  themselves  into  the  struggle 
with  most  admirable  and  decisive  're- 
sults. We  are  grateful  to  them,  and  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  them  —  but  I 
confess  that  I  had  dreamed  that  the 
work  so  nobly  begun  would  be  effec- 
tively carried  through.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  future  of  the  world,  the 
peace  of  the  world,  the  prevalence  of 
high  ideals  in  world  policy,  might  be 
furthered  to  a  degree  incalculable  in  the 
magnitude  and  in  the  quality  of  its 
results,  if  only  the  great  English- 
speaking  peoples  could  work  together 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  in  the  cause 
of  peace. 

I  know  full  well  that  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  in  the  cause  of  peace  Ameri- 
can codperation  will  still  be  forth- 
coming. I  know  that  they  are  not 
going  to  abandon  as  a  nation  —  and  I 
know  that  no  party  in  America  is  going 
to  abandon  —  these  great  ideas.  I  do 
not  suggest  it;  but  I  have  to  admit  that 
it  seems  more  than  likely  that  in  that 
direct  and  organized  cooperation,  rep- 
resented by  the  work  which  wb  did  in 
Paris,  we  cannot  coimt  to  the  full  upon 
that  direct  result,  that  direct  action 
which  would  make  the  assistance  of 
the  great  American  democracy  of  ten- 
fold value,  could  it  be  only  forth- 
coming. Therefore,  I  know  I  shall  not 
be  misunderstood  by  my  American 
friends  —  even  by  those  of  them  who 
are  most  convinosd  that  the  true  in- 
terests of  their  country  lie  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  —  when  I  say  that  to  us 
individually  (and,  I  think,  to  my 
friends  also,  but  I  dare  not  speak  for 
more  than  myself  in  this  case),  there  is 
a  feeling  of  r^ret  that  so  much  com- 
mon work  between  the  two  countries 
should  have  come  to  an  end  before  its 
full  fruition  could  be  enjoyed  by  the 
world  at  large. 

When  I  touched  upon  this  episodic 
subject,  I  was  discussing  the  difficul- 
ties which   this  country  and  every 


allied  country  has  got  to  face.   An- 
other difficulty  —  but  faintly  adum- 
brated a  hundred  years  ago  after  the 
Napoleonic  Wars — is  the  social  unrest 
to  be  seen  in  every  country  in  the 
world,  although  its  manifestations  are 
different  in  form  and  different  in  de- 
gree.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  us 
could  foresee  this  particular  result  of 
the  war,  but,  looking  back,  I  think  we 
must  all  admit  that  we  ought  to  have 
foreseen  it.  That  wisdom  which  comes 
to  all  of  us  after  the  event  is  probably 
denied  to  no  man,  and  certainly  it  is  not 
denied  to  me.  I  did  not  foresee  it;  but, 
looking  back,  I  perceive  that  I  ought 
to  have  foreseen  it,  for  you  cannot 
shake  the  whole  fabric  of  a  conmiunity 
to  pieces,  as  it  was  shaken  to  pieces  in 
the  stress  of  this  war,  and  not  antici- 
pate that  each  country  in  its  own  way 
and    according   to   its   own   national 
characteristics,   will,  after  peace  has 
been  declared,  show  unmistakable  and 
sometimes  tragic  signs  of  the  ordeal 
through  which  it  has  passed. 

So  it  is  in  Europe  —  and,  I  believe  I 
ought  to  add,  America  also  —  and  it 
has  been  aggravated,  as  we  all  know, 
by  the  condition  of  Russia.  Here  we 
have  upon  the  Eastern  frontier  of 
Europe,  stretching  far  across  Asia  to 
the  Pacific,  this  enormous  commimity 
—  far  the  largest,  in  point  of  numbers, 
of  any  European  state  —  which,  when 
the  war  broke  out,  had  no  unitary  in- 
stitutions except  the  autocracy  which 
has  gone,  and  the  Church  which, 
through  its  subservience  to  the  autoc- 
racy, has  lost  (I  hope  only  temporarily) 
much  of  its  power.  Nothing  is  left. 

You  have  these  uncountable  mil- 
lions, not  educated,  not  practised  in 
public  affairs,  not  allowed  that  educa- 
tion which  is  given  to  all  the  democra- 
cies of  the  West,  with  no  institutions 
beyond  the  village  community  —  a 
community  which  has  in  it  nothing 
that  leads  to  an  organic  whole,  but 
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which  consists  merely  of  small  self- 
managing  bodies  of  peasants  placed 
side  by  side  over  the  comitry,  with  no 
traditions,  with  nothing  which  seems 
to  aid  a  great  nation  to  extricate  itself 
from  all  the  difficulties  which  are 
serious  even  to  the  most  advanced 
countries  which  have  gone  through  a 
revolution.  And  you  have  it  lying 
there  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  sur- 
rounded by  small  communities  of  dif- 
ferent race,  of  different  language,  of 
different  religion,  all  of  which  formed 
part  of  the  empire  under  theautocracy, 
but  each  of  which  now  desires  that  its 
own  destinies  shall  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  self- 
determination. 

No  problem  more  difficult  has  ever 
presented  itself  to  the  Russian  states- 
men, and  when  you  come  to  try  to  put 
it  right  from  the  outside  —  when  an 
appeal  is  made  to  those  who  are  not 
Russians  to  get  Russia  out  of  her  inter- 
nal difficulties,  the  problem  grows  in 
complexity  and  increases  in  obscurity, 
and  the  man  who  says  he  sees  his  way 
clearly  in  the  midst  of  this  formless  and 
chaotic  welter  to  reorganize  a  new  free, 
self-governing,  and  constitutional  Rus- 
sia is  in  my  opinion  grossly  deceiving 
himself.  But  with  Russia  in  this  state 
of  social  chaos,  how  is  it  possible,  with 
the  communications  which  now  join 
all  civilized  societies,  that  there  shall 
not  be  evil  influences  radiating  from  it 
to  other  districts  and  to  neighboring 
nations?  And  those  neighboring  na- 
tions, what  is  their  condition?  These 
unhappy  populations  find  themselves 


threatened   with   this   vicious   circle. 

Suffering,  hardship,  starvation  bring 
inevitably  in  their  train  social  discon- 
tent; the  'wild  striving  for  anything 
that  is  new  in  the  desire  to  destroy 
everything  that  is  old.  The  next  stage 
is  that  these  elements  of  disorder  get 
their  way,  and  the  country,  which  had 
been  already  suffering  because, 
through  the  absence  of  credit  and  the 
disorganization  of  industry,  it  could 
not  produce,  finds  its  credit  still  further 
shattered,  its  powers  of  production 
still  further  diminished,  suffering  still 
further  increased,  discontent  from  the 
storm  of  suffering  growing  yet  apace, 
and  so  in  this  vicious  circle,  this  ap- 
palling whirlpool,  we  see  what  were 
flourishing  parts  of  Europe  now  threat- 
ened with  even  greater  destruction. 

I  confess  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  look  at  what  is  now  going  on  in 
Central  and  Intern  Europe  without 
deep  anxiety  for  the  future  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  cannot  disinterest 
ourselves  from  these  problems,  and  yet, 
although  we  cannot  disinterest  our- 
selves from  them,  we  are,  of  course,  far 
less  well  equipped  for  dealing  with 
them  than  we  were  in  the  full  tide  of 
our  pre-war  prosperity.  Therefore,  it 
is  that  the  task  of  those  responsible  for 
guiding  the  external  policy  of  the 
country  is  one  of  great  anxiety  and 
difficulty.  It  is  one  that  taxes  them  to 
the  uttermost  of  their  resources  and 
one  which  they  cannot  hope,  in  any 
reasonable  time,  to  bring  to  anything 
that  can  be  called  a  dramatically 
triumphant  conclusion. 
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[Die  ZvkimfU  September  27, 1919] 

GERMAN  EDUCATION  BEFORE 

THE  WAR 

BY  MAX  HARDEN 

Little  Willy  Krause's  favorite  play- 
things were  soldiers.  His  first  ones 
were  made  of  wood  and  were  very  ugly, 
so  he  tired  of  them.  But  when  little 
WiUy  took  a  fancy  to  the  dolls  of  his 
sister,  and  amused  himself  by  dressing 
and  undressing  the  plump,  blond 
ladies  with  their  red  cheeks  and  blue 
eyes,  his  father  said:  'That  won't  do 
for  a  boy.'  And  so  next  Christmas 
Eve  Willy  found  two  boxes  of  tin  sol- 
diers under  the  tree.  Afterwards  he 
got  many  lead  soldiers,  excellently 
made  —  blue  dragoons,  red  hussars, 
white  cuirassiers  with  gold  and  black 
breastplates,  infantry,  artillery,  real 
cannon,  gray  warships  with  torpedo 
tubes,  even  a  whole  brigade  of  marines. 
These  were  glorious.  Little  Willy  soon 
could  identify  every  uniform,  every 
mark  of  rank,  all  the  chevrons,  shouU 
der  straps,  stars,  and  medals.  He  had 
reviews  on  the  floor;  he  manoeuvred, 
had  naval  battles,  and  repelled  land- 
ings with  shore  batteries.  He  strutted 
about  in  a  hehnet,  uniform,  and 
cavalry  boots,  with  an  unsheathed, 
trailing  sabre.  When  he  grew  a  little 
older  he  wore  a  sailor-suit  with  a  cap 
having  on  the  ribbon — 'His  Maj- 
esty's ship  Worth.'  As  soon  as  he 
could  read,  he  devoured  books  praising 
wars  and  warriors,  and  describing 
battles  in  such  a  way  that  he  saw  only 
their  glory  and  never  their  cruelty  and 
misery. 

After  school,  when  the  boys  played 
'robbers*  and  'soldiers'  he  never 
wanted  to  be  a  robber,  but  always  to 
fight  for  justice  and  order.  He  assumed 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  soldiers 
never  fought  for  an3rthing  else  than 
justice  and  order.   Since  he  early  ob- 


served that  the  sturdy  pupils  who  were 
good  at  athletics  and  fighting  were 
more  highly  regarded  by  their  com- 
rades and  teachers  than  the  physical 
weaklings  who  wore  glasses  and  ex- 
celled in  Greek  or  mathematics,  he 
soon  concluded  that  physical  strength 
was  the  source  of  all  honor. 

He  had  to  study  a  great  deal.  Since 
his  parents  did  not  know  what  career 
to  choose  for  him,  he  was  packed  full 
of  humanistic  lumber  and  scientific 

» 

facts. 

There  was  no  coeducation,  so  that 
young  men  and  women  might  learn  to 
appreciate  each  other's  character  and 
capacities.  The  'Einheitschule,'  where 
children  of  every  class  and  rank  of 
society  associate  with  each  other  for 
at  least  the  first  years  of  their  course, 
was  still  a  thing  of  the  future.  Con- 
sequently the  boy  learned  to  respect 
neither  the  other  sex  nor  the  common 
people.  He  was  not  aUowed  to  talk 
even  to  the  maidservants,  because  this 
was  contrary  to  domestic  discipline; 
and  if  he  asked  why  the  son  of  the  por- 
ter, although  a  remarkably  bright  lad, 
was  permitted  to  go  only  to  the '  Volk- 
schule'  and  then  set  to  work  in  the 
factory,  he  was  told  that  he  ought  not 
to  question  the  divine  institutions  of 
society,  and  to  devote  his  attention  to 
forwarding  his  own  interests  instead  of 
bothering  his  head  with  useless  specu- 
lations about  others.  His  parents,  rela* 
tives,  and  teachers  united  in  exhorting 
him  to  be  strong  and  courageous  and 
to  get  ahead  and  earn  money,  and  to 
win  high  position. 

To  be  sure,  this  did  not  fully  accord 
with  what  he  was  taught  in  school  con- 
cerning religion.  Himiility  and  sim- 
plicity and  honor  were  given  some  for- 
mal attention  there,  and  he  heard  of 
the  vanity  of  heroism  and  warlike 
success  and  earthly  attainment;  but  he 
gained  the  impression  that  this  doc- 
trine applied  to  another  world,  or  at 
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least  was  limited  to  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. These  were  the  only  occasions 
when  a  man  really  ought  to  follow 
Christ.  The  person  who  was  peace- 
loving  and  sympathetic  on  workdays 
and  not  centred  on  making  money, 
who  had  love  for  his  fellow  men  and  was 
ready  to  share  his  plenty  with, the 
poor,  would  never  get  forward,  and  was 
headed  straight  toward  life  in  an  attic. 
Religious  instruction  and  the  rest  of 
the  school  course  were  not  correlated. 
The  total  effect  of  school  influence 
was  to  leave  him  with  an  impression 
that  the  old  Grermanic  gods  still  ruled 
in  heaven. 

History  covered  a  broad  field  —  at 
least,  what  they  called  history.  (Is 
there  really  such  a  thing?  Is  it  any- 
thing more  than  the  vision  of  an  in- 
dividual temperament,  than  a  tradi- 
tion -:-  an  accepted  fairy  tale  which  is 
inherited  from  generation  to  geneniF- 
tion?  Just  imagine  what  the  history 
from  the  years  1914  to  1915  will  be  in 
different  countries,  if  things  go  on  as 
they  always  have  done!)  He  was  satu- 
rated with  patriotism  like  a  sponge 
with  water.  His  own  country  was  al- 
ways divinely  right  and  always  did 
greater  things  than  any  other  country. 
He  had  to  memorize  multitudes  of 
dates  and  royal  names.  History  was  a 
record  of  kings  and  commanders  and 
wars  and  soldiers.  This  did  not  apply 
to  what  was  taught  the  boys  alone. 
His  sister  Bertha  went  to  the  Gymna^- 
sium.  In  her  junior  year  she  was  re- 
quired to  draw  the  strategic  plan  of 
deployment  for  the  battle  of  Denne- 
witz,  where  the  Prussian  general  von 
BQlow  defeated  Marshal  Ney  in  1813. 
Alas,  for  the  boy  who  did  not  know  all 
the  principal  battles  from  Cannae  to 
Sedan!  It  was  not  necessary  to  know 
much  of  peoples,  their  character  and 
modes  of  thought,  and  their  inteU 
lectual  and  economic  development. 
AU  his  teachmg  was  Germanocentric, 
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and  the  two  national  holidays  of  the 
year,  the  Emperor's,  birthday  and 
Sedan  Day,  were  always  observed  with 
formal  speeches — 'Because  the  Ger- 
man is  the  most  industrious  and  most 
competent  of  men  he  is  hated.  For 
centuries  his  cunning  neighbors  pre- 
vented him  in  his  innocence  and  good 
nature  from  attaining  national  unity. 
The  bravest  of  his  race  had  to  fight  for 
this  ideal  with  the  sword.  They  be- 
came the  leaders  of  the  new  advance. 
Now  the  Grermans  have  reached  the 
summit  of  power  and  are  more  hated 
than  ever.  Any  day  the  hour  may 
strike  which  forces  them  to  draw  the 
sword.  That  sword  must  always  be 
sharp  enough  to  defend  their  holiest 
possessions.  Consequently,  the  spirit 
of  combat  must  be  made  the  very  core 
of  our  nature.  Universal  service,  a 
high,  strong  sense  of  honor,  a  powerful 
monarchy,  strict  discipline,  absolute 
obedience  —  only  these  institutions 
and  qualities  assure  our  national  future 
from  the  designs  of  our  neighbors.  If 
we  maintain  our  ascendancy  the  words 
of  the  poet  will  become  true:  "At 
last  the  world  will  reach  perfection  on 
the  German  model.'"  Thus  in  sub- 
stance spoke  the  festal  orators. 

'The  republican  form  of  government 
is  inevitably  corrupt  and  betokens  a 
deteriorating  and  declining  nation. 
The  French  are  vain,  hot-headed,  de- 
cadent comedians  or  dancing  masters. 
The  English  are  cunning  beasts  of 
prey  with  long  canine  teeth,  exploiters 
of  the  world  and  bloodsuckers  of  na- 
tions. The  Italian  loafs  idly  in  his  gon- 
dola, plays  the  mandolin,  eats  rissoto 
and  macaroni,  and  supports  himself  on 
the  bounty  of  the  foreigners  who  visit 
his  art  galleries  and  museums.  The 
Americans  kneel  in  worship  of  the  al- 
mighty dollar  in  every  story  of  their 
lofty  skyscrapers.  A  whole  ocean  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  high  ideals  of 
Europe,  and  they  owe  to  German  im- 
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migrants,  from  Steuben  to  Carl  Schurz, 
all  the  better  qualities  of  their  char- 
acter.' This  is  the  view  of  his  neigh- 
bors which  was  inculcated  in  the  heart 
of  every  German  school  boy.  Was  that 
not  called  'history'?  And  every  dis- 
senter was  stigmatized  as  unpatriotic 
and  unworthy  of  respect. 

The  obligation  of  patriotism  was 
drilled  into  every  German  boy  from 
the  time  he  played  with  lead  soldiers. 
He  was  not  taught  to  rejoice,  indeed, 
in  his  own  national  qualities  and  to  en- 
deavor by  every  means  to  ennoble 
them,  but  also  to  rejoice  that  other 
flowers  bloomed  in  the  garden  of 
humanity.  No,  his  only  duty  was  to 
regard  his  own  people  as  the  ultimate, 
perfect  product  of  human  evolution 
and  the  crown  of  creation.  The  word 
'international'  which  radiates  from  all 
Christian  history,  all  art,  and  all 
science,  was  with  him  a  word  of  re- 
proach, synonymous  with  lack  of 
patriotism.  Humanity  was  an  empty 
phrase,  smuggled  in  from  the  West  by 
nations  who  would  befuddle  the  Ger- 
man Samson  with  pleasant  words,  in 
order  to  shear  him  of  his  locks. 

[Berliner  Tageblatt,  December  11, 1919] 

THE   KAUTSKY   DOCUMENTS 

BY  GRAF  MAX  MONTGELAS 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  review  critically  the  German  docu- 
ments concerning  the  origin  of  the  war 
recently  published,  or  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  political  leadership  of 
the  German  Empire  and  of  its  allies 
and  enemies  during  the  fateful  July 
days  of  1914.  I  purpose  simply  to 
describe  what  two  editors,  Professor 
Schiicking  and  myself,  conceived  their 
task  to  be  and  how  they  fulfilled  it. 
From  the  outset  we  were  fully  agreed 
that  nothing  should  be  done  without 
a  perfect  understanding  with  Mr.  Karl 


Kautsky,  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  publication  of  the  documents 
during  the  period  from  November  1918 
to  May  of  the  present  year.  Above 
all,  no  document,  however  insignificant, 
was  to  be  omitted  without  Kautsky's 
consent.  On  the  other  hand,  each  of 
us  retained  the  privilege  of  insisting 
upon  the  publication  of  any  document 
which  he  considered  significant  enough 
to  be  included  in  the  collection. 

The  result  of  our  conunon  survey  of 
the  material  was  the  selection  of  937 
documents  for  complete  publication 
and  of  186  documents,  the  contents  of 
which  should  be  summarized  in  the 
notes.  The  total  is,  therefore,  1123 
documents  with  more  than  3000 
annotations.  Contrasted  with  this, 
the  Russian  Orange  Book  contains 
79,  the  French  Yellow  Book,  omitting 
duplications  from  other  publications, 
159,  and  the  English  Blue  Book, 
including  five  parliamentary  speeches, 
166. 

In  addition  to  the  correspondence 
mentioned  in  the  preface,  we  published 
first  of  all  22  new  documents,  part 
of  which  were  not  in  the  Foreign 
Office  files  but  in  the  archives  of  other 
imperial  departments.  Furthermore, 
we  printed  in  the  appendix  35  reports, 
telegrams,  and  memoranda  of  tele- 
phone conversations  from  the  records 
of  the  Bavarian  Embassy  in  Berlin. 
These  Bavarian  reports  give  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  state  of  mind 
in  the  governing  circles  at  Berlin  dur- 
ing the  last  decisive  days.  They  picture 
clearly  the  alternating  war  enthusiasm 
and  hope  of  peace. 

We  were  able  in  addition  to  review 
the  documents  which  we  received 
early  in  October  this  year  from  the 
archives  of  the  German  Embassy  in 
Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up 
certain  inconsistencies  between  the 
original  Vienna  drafts  and  the  de- 
ciphered messages  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
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and  to  establish  the  precise  hour  at 
which  the  more  important  Beriin 
telegrams  were  received  by  our  Em- 
bassy in  Austria.  The  serious  delays 
in  telegraphic  communication  over  the 
crowded  wires  are  illustrated  by  the 
following  example.  A  long  dispatch  of 
447  words  sent  at  ^,55  a.m.,  July  30, 
urging  the  imperative  necessity  of 
limiting  the  military  operations  of 
Austria-Hungary  to  Belgrade  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  did  not  reach  the 
Embassy  in  Vienna  until  9.30  p.m. 
The  message  was  deciphered  and 
brought  to  Graf  Berchtold  at  breakfast 
the  following  day.  He  had  it  read 
over  twice,  sitting  'pale  and  silent' 
until  it  was  concluded,  when  he  said 
that  he  would  immediately  inform  the 
Emperor  of  its  contents.  A  decision 
was  then  postponed  until  the  arrival 
of  Graf  Tisza  on  the  31st.  However, 
news  of  the  general  mobilization  of  the 
Russian  army  arrived  the  same  morn- 
ing. About  six  minutes  after  1  p.m. 
that  afternoon,  or  an  hour  after  issu- 
ing the  order  mobilizing  his  own  army, 
the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  telegraphed 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  who  had  supported 
Grey's  proposal  of  the  previous  day  by 
personal  telegram:  *The  movement 
of  my  army  against  Serbia  cannot  be 
stopped  by  the  threatening  and  chal- 
lenging attitude  of  Russia. '  Mediation 
thereupon  became  impossible. 

The  text  of  the  documents  has  not 
been  abbreviated  or  modified.  It 
should  be  particularly  noted  that  we 
have  not  changed  the  wording  as  is 
customary  in  order  to  protect  the 
secrecy  of  our  ciphers.  Even  mistakes 
in  copying  have  been  reproduced.  We 
have  also  shown  in  the  notes  wherever 
the  first  draft  of  the  writing  differs  from 
its  final  form.  There  is  no  justification, 
as  anyone  familiar  with  the  way  busi- 
ness is  transacted  in  high  government 
circles  knows,  for  drawing  conclusions 
from  such  modifications;  for  the  person 


who  first  drafts  a  dispatch  or  memo- 
randum is  not  always  the  real  author, 
and  is  frequently  following  sketchy  in- 
structions from  his  superior.  Moreover, 
subsequent  modifications  are  not  in- 
variably the  work  of  the  person  in 
whose  hand  they  are  written. 

The  historical  student  will  find  his 
labors  greatly  facilitated  by  numerous 
cross-references  from  one  document  to 
another,  which  will  enable  him  to  pick 
up  at  once  all  the  passages  relating  to 
the  same  incident  or  transaction. 

The  documents  have  been  published 
in  strict  chronological  order,  and  the 
date  of  dispatch  was  taken  wherever 
it  was  known.  We  should  observe, 
however,  that  a  cipher  telegram  de- 
livered to  the  telegraph  office  at 
11.00  A.M.  may  have  been  actually 
drafted  at  10.00  a.m.,  or  before  a  cipher 
telegram  received  at  10.00  a.m.  could 
be  deciphered  and  read.  Moreover, 
an  urgent  or  a  short  cipher  telegram 
dispatched  at  10.00  a.m.  may  some- 
times go  on  the  wire  later  than  a  less 
urgent  or  a  long  cipher  telegram  that 
did  not  leave  the  Foreign  Office  until 
10.30  A.M.  We  were  not  able  to  judge, 
therefore,  the  precise  hour  at  which 
every  dispatch  was  written.  An  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  have  led  to  an 
arbitrary  arrangement.  The  editors 
have,  therefore,  assumed  the  hours 
entered  for  the  arrival  and  dispatch 
of  telegrams  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  the 
determining  hours  for  their  chrono- 
logical order.  In  case  of  the  telegrams 
and  letters  of  the  Kaiser,  we  took  the 
recorded  hour  of  their  departure  or 
arrival  at  the  palace.  It  should  be 
noted  further  that  the  time  given  for 
Petrograd  dispatch&s  is  one  hour  later, 
and  for  Paris  dispatches  one  hour 
earlier,  than  Berlin  time. 

Documents  that  were  not  received 
by  telegraph  were  recorded  at  the 
Foreign  Office  merely  with  the  nota- 
tion 'Forenoon'  or  'Afternoon.'  Con- 
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8equ6ntly»  they  are  arranged  only  in 
approximate  clironological  order.  This 
slight  inaccuracy  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  important  oommmiications 
were  often  read  and  annotated  before 
they  were  entered  in  the  office  records. 

The  marginal  annotations  of  the 
Kaiser  were  included  by  Mr.  Kautsky 
in  the  published  acts.  A  sensation- 
loving  public  is  sure  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  these  marginal  remarks^ 
written  in  a  style  and  an  orthography 
mimicking  those  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Serious  historical  students  will 
be  inclined  to  distinguish,  however, 
between  the  impulsive  memoranda 
jotted  down  on  the  margin  of  these 
documents,  and  the  carefully  pondered 
instructions  appended  at  the  end.  A 
careful  perusal  will  show  that  many  of 
these  final  instructions  were  received 
too  late  to  be  of  value,  while  others, 
though  promptly  dispatched,  were 
never  carried  out.  These  marginal 
notes  of  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  the 
passages  he  underlined  in  writing, 
have  been  indicated  by  special  type. 

We  carefully  refrained  from  every 
expression  of  individual  opinion  re- 
garding the  contents  of  the  dociunents, 
and  from  any  commentary  upon  them 
that  might  reflect  our  personal  views 
or  prejudices.  We  have  not  even 
ventured  to  correct  obvious  errors  in 
the  documents  themselves.  The  only 
exception  is  in  case  of  a  memorandimi 
attached  to  one  of  the  documents  at  a 
subsequent  date,  in  the  sununer  of 
1917,  by  an  official  who  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  events  of  1914  and  who  does 
not  cite  the  source  of  his  information. 
This  is  a  m^norandum  referring  to  a 
'conference  of  military  men'  supposed 
to  have  occurred  on  July  6,  1914,  at 
Potsdam.  The  public  already  knows 
that  a  careful  inquiry  addressed  to  all 
persons  who  could  possibly  have  been 
concerned  shows  that  on  the  morning 
of  July  6,  only  three  officers  were 


summoned  individually  for  short  per- 
sonal conferences  with  the  emperor, 
and  informed  briefly  of  the  plans  of 
Austria-Hungary  against  Serbia  and 
the  possible  political  and  military 
tension  that  would  result. 

In  concluding  this  dry  statement  of 
our  editorial  labors,  which  included 
the  most  literal  possible  translation 
of  some  80  documents  in  foreign 
languages,  and  preparing  the  usual 
indices,  we  wish  to  express  two  hopes: 

The  first  is  that  our  people  at  home 
may  study  the  materials  which  the 
German  Government,  with  an  un- 
exampled frankness  has  made  public, 
without  partisan  prejudice  or  rancor, 
solely  in  a  truth-seeking  spirit. 

The  other  hope  is  that  the  countries 
who  were  our  enemies  in  the  recent 
bloody  struggle  of  nations  may  shortly 
follow  the  example  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  republics  and  open  their  own 
secret  archives  to  the  p)eople.  Many 
brave  men  in  those  lands  Imve  already 
ventured  sharp  criticism  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  their  governments. 
Lord  Lorebum,  in  a  book  published 
last  September  entitled  How  the  War 
Camty  has  presented  a  version  of  these 
events  quite  different  from  the  official 
account  of  the  London  Foreign  Office. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Morel,  who  fought  the 
cause  of  truth  at  a  great  personal 
sacrifice  during  the  war,  has  written 
a  brilliant  article  upon  pre-war  diplo- 
macy in  the  October  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  G.  Demartial,  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  has  presented  the 
cause  of  the  champions  of  truth  in 
France  in  Clarii  of  October  24,  in  an 
article  simultaneously  published  also 
in  England  and  Italy,  entitled  '  Patri- 
otism and  Responsibility  for  the  War.' 
We  hope  that  these  men  will  find 
imitators  and  that  public  opinion  even 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Germany 
will  force  all  governments  to  bring  to 
light  their  secret  documents. 
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[The  IniemaHonal  Rmnew] 
HOW  THE  WAR  CAME 

BY  FRANCIS  W.  HIRST 

Agreeing  with  the  editor  that  the 
moral  and  political  questions  raised  by 
Earl  Lorebum's  book  are  —  to  put  it 
mildly  —  of  future  importance,  I  could 
not  well  refuse  a  request  to  deal  with 
my  friend.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray's 
counter-statements.  It  has  been  my 
lot  to  criticize  the  aggressive  policy  of 
Liberal  Imperialism  in  all  its  stages  — 
first  when  it  was  directed  against 
France,  then  when  it  was  directed 
against  the  Dutch  Republics  in  South 
Africa,  and  lastly,  when  it  was  di- 
rected against  Austria  and  Germany. 
Murray  used  to  be  a  Liberal  and  Anti- 
Imperialist,  following  the  Gladstone 
tradition.  His  reason  for  approving  of 
Grey's  war  policy  and  diplomatic 
record  seems  to  be  his  idea  that  no  one 
was  to  blame  outside  Germany  and 
Austria.  There  was  no  'quarrel,'  he 
assures  us.  Serbia  was  not  to  blame, 
Russia  was  not  to  blame.  It  was  just  a 
plot.  'The  plot  originated  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  affected  the  whole  of 
Europe,  including  ourselves.' 

To  my  mind,  the  war  was  a  clash  be- 
tween two  imperialisms,  the  one  domi- 
nated by  the  Czar,  the  other  by  the 
Ejaiser.  One  of  the  prime  causes  of  the 
war  was  the  Russo-Serb  conspiracy  to 
break  up  Austria^Hungary.  Another 
was  the  French  Government's  desire 
to  recover  Alsace-Lorraine.  Both  de- 
signs had  a  national  justification. 
Both  acquired  the  support  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey. 

After  the  war  had  begun  the  aggres- 
sive character  and  designs  of  both  im- 
perialisms became  manifest.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  Secret  Treaties,  as  well 
as  the  Treaty  of  Brest  Litovsk  and 
other  documents,  have  shown  what  the 
victors  intended.  Our  clean  peace  has 


carried  out  the  Secret  Treaties.  It  is 
abominably  unclean,  but  not  a  word 
of  protest  has  been  raised  against  it  by 
either  Mr.  Asquith  or  Sir  Edward  Grey 
or  Lord  Haldane.  Nor  did  one  of  them 
support  Lord  Lansdowne,  when  he 
tried  (with  Professor  Murray's  ap- 
proval) to  save  Europe  by  diplomacy. 
The  legend  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
peacefulness  is  a  friendly  fabrication. 
Great  Britain  has  been  engaged  in 
more  than  a  dozen  wars  in  his  time. 
He  has  supported  every  one  —  even 
those  which  Liberals  most  vehemently 
opposed.  It  is  to  him  and  to  the  Liberal 
Imperialist  League  that  we  owe  the 
abandonment  of  the  English  policy 
inaugurated  by  Cobden,  but  estab- 
lished by  Gladstone  and  Salisbury,  of 
non-intervention  in  the  quarrels  of 
the  Continent. 

It  is  to  the  same  imperialistic  policy 
that  we  owe  the  disappearance  of  the 
Concert  of  Europe,  the  revival  of  the 
theory  that  it  is  our  duty  to  trim  the 
Balance  of  Power,  and  finally,  when 
the  crisis  came,  a  definite  refusal  to  foU 
low  the  course  by  which  Gladstone  and 
Granville  saved  Belgiiun  from  invasion 
in  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870. 

I  share  Lord  Lorebum's  opinion  that 
if  the  policy  of  Cobden  and  Gladstone 
had  b^n  maintained  there  would  have 
been  no  war.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain 
that  we  should  not  have  lost  800,000 
men  and  8,000,000,000of  money.  These 
are  the  fruits  of  the  secret  conversa- 
tions and  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  'al- 
most faultless  diplomacy.'  Might  it 
not  have  been  better  if  there  had  been 
no  secrecy  and  no  diplomacy  at  all  — 
only  plain  truth  and  magnificent  iso- 
lation? If  instead  of  thrusting  our 
hands  into  the  Balkan  caldron  we  had 
kept  by  our  own  firesides,  I  feel  sure  in 
my  own  mind  that  the  world  would 
have  been  very  much  happier  to-day. 
'Mind  your  own  business'  is^a  pretty 
good  maxim  for  any  Foreign^OfBce, 
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Knighterrantry  is  neither  philanthropy 
nor  patriotism.  But  Professor  Murray 
has  somehow  persuaded  himself  that 
the  policy  of  Cobden  and  Gladstone 
became  obsolete  about  the  year  1900, 
and  that  Sir  Edward  Gre>  did  well 
for  his  country  and  countrymen  in 
weaving  that  mysterious  and  intri- 
cate web  which  was  a  compact  yet 
not  a  compact,  an  obligation  yet  not 
an  obligation,  an  honorable  under- 
standing which  could,  yet  could  not, 
be  repudiated. 

But  though  he  defends  his  eminent 
friend  with  much  gallantry  and  zeal 
he  remains  dissatisfied  with  the  result. 
Of  course,  he  says,  our  Generals  and 
Admirals  had  to  work  secretly  with  the 
French  —  and  (he  might  have  added) 
with  the  Russians.  But  the  policy  after 
all  is  'odious.*  Hence  *  the  necessity  of 
a  League  of  Nations.'  It  is  necessary, 
he  thinks,  'just  because  the  old  British 
policy  of  isolation  has  become  im- 
possible.' Then,  my  dear  Murray, 
why,  in  heaven's  name,  did  not  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  Haldane  discover  this  alternative 
when  they  broke  with  Cobden  and 
Gladstone  ?  They  abandoned  the  policy 
which  kept  us  at  peace.  They  substi- 
tuted the  policy  which  led  us  into  the 
most  disastrous  war  in  our  history. 
And  now  their  most  eloquent  champion 
finds  the  fruits  of  our  intervention  so 
bitter,  so  odious,  that  another  peace 
policy  —  the  policy  of  a  League  of 
Nations  —  has  now  become  *a 
necessity.* 

I  have  read  Lord  Lorebum's  book 
very  carefully  and  can  speak  with  some 
confidence  of  his  opinions  on  foreign 
policy.  The  book  itself  is  the  best  refu- 
tation of  its  critics.  Professor  Murray 
makes  no  attempt  to  challenge  any  of 
the  facts  or  quotations  on  which  the 
author  builds  up  his  case  against 
Secret  Diplomacy.  True,  he  seeks  to 
justify  Sir  Edward   Grey's  conceal- 


ments from  the  Cabinet  and  from  Par- 
liament, by  sa3dng  that  they  were 
authorized  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
But  that  is  no  answer  to  the  charge  of 
deceiving  his  other  colleagues.  It  only 
shows,  if  true,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
was  a  party  to  the  deception. 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  this 
effort  to  shuffle  off  the  blame  on  to  a 
man  who  is  dead?  I  have  spoken  to 
two  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's 
colleagues  and  to  his  private  secretary. 
They  are  convinced  that  Sir  H.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  did  not  authorize  the 
policy  and  proceedings  which  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  first  disclosed  to  the  public 
on  August  8,  1914. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  within  a 
few  days  or  weeks  of  taking  ofiice.  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  without  consulting  the 
Cabinet,  told  the  French  and  German 
ambassadors  that  he  thought  British 
opinion  would  be  ready  to  fight  over 
the  Morocco  question  for  France 
against  Germany.  Then  with  this  war 
policy  in  view  he  authorized  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  conversations,  so  that 
our  Admirals  and  Generals  could  lay 
their  plans  conjointly  with  France. 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  excuses  for  not 
summoning  the  Cabinet  are  too  thin  to 
be  worth  repeating.  His  statement 
that,  as  his  colleagues  were  scattered 
electioneering,  he  could  not  consult 
them,  is  untrue.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
was  in  London.  Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr. 
Asquith  were  in  Scotland.  He  con- 
sulted Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr.  Asquith. 
He  concealed  this  momentous  move 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Why?  The 
inference  is  obvious.  He  dare  not  have 

0 

told  the  truth  to  Earl  Lorebum;  and 
he  dare  not  tell  the  Cabinet  (which  met 
on  January  8  and  January  31,  1906); 
for  had  he  done  so  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  the  Foreign  Minister's 
war  policy  and  possibly  of  his  term  of 
ofiice. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  useful  to 
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summarize  Lord  Lorebum's  view  of 
what  British  policy  should  have  been. 

1.  We  ought  from  the  beginning  to  have 
abstained  from  intervention  in  the  quarrels  of 
Continental  Powers. 

2.  Any  British  Government  which  decided  to 
break  with  the  old  policy  and  to  join  a  Conti- 
nental camp,  should  have  made  military  prepara- 
tions adequate  for  the  gigantic  struggle  to  which 
it  was  committing  the  country. 

8.  And  the  policy  of  interference  once  adopted 
should  have  been  fully  and  clearly  stated.  All 
that  was  done  should  have  been  done  with  the 
foreknowledge  and  approval  of  Parliament.  The 
mere  publication  of  the  truth  —  with  a  full  warn- 
ing to  our  prospective  enemies  —  would  almost 
certainly  have  prevented  the  war. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  Lord  Lor^ 
bum  wanted  a  huge  conscript  army. 


What  he  wanted  was  non-interven- 
tion, veracity,  and  publicity.  What  he 
shows  is  that  the  policy  pursued  was 
doubly  wrong.  It  was  bad  in  itself  and 
doubly  bad  because  it  had  to  be  con- 
cealed from  the  Cabinet,  from  Parlia- 
ment, from  the  country,  and  from 
prospective  enemies  who  gambled  on 
the  assiunption  that  Great  Britain 
would  stand  neutral. 

I  have  said,  I  believe,  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  will  only  add  one  cau- 
tion. Earl  Lorebum's  exposure  of 
Liberal  Imperialism  does  not  —  and  is 
not  intended  to  —  diminish  the  guilt 
of  those  who  started  the  war  on  the 
Continent  and  drove  whole  nations  of 
young  men  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter. 


[The  Veniurer] 

THE  MEADOW  FIELDS 

(An  Old  Song) 
BY  ERNEST  RHYS 


All  in  the  morning  early. 
How  sweet  the  air  did  smell 
That  came  across  the  meadow  fields. 
All  in  the  morning  time. 

The  grass  was  glittering  crystal. 
With  the  gleaming  of  the  dew; 
The  sun  danced  in  the  meadow  fields 
All  in  the  morning  time. 

A  small  boy,  I  went  roving. 

And  saw  the  high-road  climb 

To  heaven,  beyond  the  meadow  fields 

AU  in  the  morning  time. 

Now,  I  am  sore  perplexed 

That  sit  with  God  on  high. 

To  see  heaven  lie  in  the  meadow  fields 

All  in  the  morning  time. 


[  The  New  SiaieaTnan,  December  13, 1919] 
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BY  ARNOLD  BENNETT 


DcTBiNG  the  last  stage  of  the  dinner 
the  host  came  round  to  you  and  said, 
in  that  politely  casual  tone  of  a  man 
who  knows  more  than  you  do»  but 
who  woidd  not  like  the  fact  to  appear: 
'Got  your  ticket  safe?  Might  be  as 
well  to  keep  an  eye  on  it  till  you  're 
inside/  You  then  divined  that  you 
were  about  to  enter  another  world,  a 
world  where  the  eruptive  potentiali- 
ties of  the  social  organism  may  show 
themselves  more  disconcertingly  than 
in  yours.  And  the  inflections  of  your 
reply  tried  to  prove  that  you  were  an 
accustomed  citizen  of  that  other 
world.  Later,  the  host  said : '  I  brought 
a  knuckle  duster  with  me.'  He  pre- 
sented the  steely  instrument  for  in- 
spection. 'You  can  do  some  useful 
work  with  that  on  your  fingers,'  he 
said,  and  added  fatalistically:  'But, of 
course,  it  would  n't  be  any  good  if  half 
a  dozen  of  'em  set  on  you  at  once.' 
In  answer  to  the  naive  query,  'How 
do  you  get  there?'  he  said:  'Oh! 
That  '11  be  all  right.  I've  got  fifteen 
taxis  at  the  door.'  Fifteen  taxis  at  the 
doorl  It,  indeed,  is  another  world,  and 
one  which  the  taxi  driver  comprehends 
and  approves.  Could  anybody  get 
fifteen  taxis  at  any  door  for  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Albert  Hall  for  a  League  of 
Nations  meeting,  or  to  Lowndes 
Square  to  hear  Robert  Nichols  recite 
at  Mrs.  Einfoot's?  Nobody  could. 

The  crowds  began  long  before  the 
stadium  was  reached.  The  street  was 
narrow  and  dark,  and  in  an  empty 
space  scores  of  huge  policemen  were 
watching  the  eruptive  potentialities. 
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You  clutched  your  ticket,  for,  after 
all,  it  bore  the  figures  '£  10  lOs.  Still, 
there  was  no  difiiculty  about  en- 
tering. You  noticed  the  thick  solid- 
ity of  the  barriers  paneled  with 
barbed  wire,  but  they  opened  quickly 
for  you,  and  the  strong  attendants  had 
none  of  the  geographical  indecisions 
which  characterize  nonchalant  pro- 
gramme-girls in  figleaf  white  aprons 
over  short  black  frocks.  As  you 
squeezed  into  the  central  enclosure  of 
the  auditoriiun,  close  to  the  ring  (a 
squared  circle),  where  one  of  the  pre- 
liminary bouts  was  in  progress,  the 
final  attendant  said  quickly:  'Sit  down 
here  until  the  end  of  the  round,  sir.' 
Ferocious  homicidal  yells  from  behind 
reinforced  him:  'Sit  down  1  Sit  down  1' 
You  sat  down  quickly  —  anywhere. 
The  attendant  crouched  on  his 
haunches.  (This  was  not  Tristan^  of 
which  ten  or  twenty  bars  don't  in  the 
least  matter.  This  was  pugilism,  the 
most  holy  and  impassioning  sacrament 
of  its  world.)  A  few  seconds  more  and 
you  were  in  your  seat,  one  of  four  or 
five  thousand.  You  realized  that  the 
affair  had  been  wonderfully  organized 
and  rehearsed. 

In  came  Mr.  Cochran,  the  mysteri- 
ous organizer,  escorting  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Prince  holding  a  cigar  just 
in  the  manner  of  his  grandfather,  and 
Mr.  Cochran  looking  rather  like  one 
of  the  Antonines.  Mr.  Cochran  gazed 
aroimd  at  the  vast  advertisements  of 
his  own  theatres,  and  at  the  cin^na 
operators  precariously  suspended  over 
balconies.  Mr.  Cochran  had  thoughts 
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fully  provided  loops  of  rope  for  them 
to  rest  their  feet  in.  Mr.  Cochran  had 
forgotten  nothing.  It  was  his  hour. 
He  deserved  it.  It  pains  me  as  a  pro- 
fessional observer  that  I  cannot  recall 
whether  the  Prince  and  Mr.  Cochran 
wore  smoking  jackets  or  swallow-tails. 
Opinion  was  divided  as  to  the  sartorial 
proprieties.  Some  star  actors  and  some 
millionaires  wore  smoking  jackets; 
some  star  actors  and  some  millionaires 
wore  swallow-tails. 

The  millionaires  were  richly  repr^ 
sented.  There  they  were,  dotted  about, 
the  genial  wizards  who  have  removed 
Arlington  Street  from  the  map,  who 
are  said  to  have  the  government  in 
their  pockets,  and  who  assert  with 
cahn  conviction  that  'Lloyd  George 
can't  put  it  over  them*  Women  were 
certainly  too  few;  some  had  sought  to 
atone  for  the  paucity  by  emulating 
the  attire  of  the  gladiators  in  the  ring. 
They  made  futile  spots  of  sex  on  ten 
guineas'  worth  of  plush  in  an  environ- 
ment where  Aphrodite  had  no  status 
whatever. 

The  raised  ring  was  already  well 
illuminated,) but   soon   many   lamps 
that  had  been  unlit  fizzed  into  activity, 
and  dazzling  tort-ents  of  bluish  light 
rained  down  a  treble-X  radiance  on 
the  battle  groimd.   The  cinema  men 
prepared  themselves.   The  last  of  the 
preliminary  bouts  finished.   An  M.C. 
climbed  into  the  ring  and  besought  the 
audience  to  stop  smoking,  so  that  the 
champions  about  to  dispute  the  mas- 
tery  of  a  continent  might   breathe 
more  easily.  The  celebrated  Mr.  B.  J. 
Angle,  whose  word  was  to  be  law  to 
the  champions,  climbed  into  the  ring 
and  delivered  a  short  homily.    Mr. 
B.  J.  Angle  was  evidently  a  man  who 
knew  his  own  mind,  and  who  also 
knew  his  world.    Some  persons  were 
pained  because  he  wore  a  gray  suit  and 
brown  boots  at  10  p.m.  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince,  and  they  did  not  hesitate 


to  express  their  narrow-mindedness. 
A  little  box,  covered  with  advertise- 
ment, was  deposited  in  the  centre  of 
the  ring.  It  contained  the  gloves. 
The  sublime  moment  approached. 
You  had  a  unique  sensation;  you  ad- 
mitted to  yourself  that  it  was  well 
worth  ten  guineas,  and  also  that  the 
subject  of  the  reconstruction  of  Europe 
lacked  actuality. 

Beckett  and  train  appeared  first, 
and  the  train  was  so  nimierous  as  to  be 
bewildering.     For    a    moment    you 
thought  that  both  boxers  and  both 
trains  must  be  in  the  ring.    You  un- 
derstood better  the  inunense  costliness 
of  a  really  great  fight,  and  the  com- 
plexity  of  the  machinery  which   is 
necessary  to  perfect  it.  You  perceived 
that  though  eight  thousand  pounds 
was  to  be  divided  between  the  com- 
batants, neither  would  be  overpaid 
when  he  had  reckoned  his  time  and 
discharged  his  expenses.    When  Car- 
pentier  and  train  appeared,  the  ring 
was  like  a  market  place.   One  figure, 
Carpentier,   stood   out   astonishingly 
from  all  the  rest.  All  the  rest  had  the 
faces  and  th^  carriage  of  bruisers.  No- 
body could  have  taken  Carpentier  for 
a  boxer.   He  might  have  been  a  bar- 
rister, a  poet,  a  musician,  a  Foreign 
Office  attach^,  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls; 
but  not' a  boxer.  He  had  an  air  of  in- 
tellectual or  artistic  distinction.   And 
long  contact  with  the  very  physical 
world  of  pugilism  had  not  apparently 
affected  his  features  in  the  slightest 
degree.    In  the  previous  six  years  he 
had  matured,  but  not  coarsened.   He 
seemed  excessively  out  of  place  in  the 
ring.     You    could    not    comprehend 
what  on  earth  he  was  doing  there. 
Surely  he  must  have  lost  his  way! 
Beckett,  a  magnificent  form,  but  with 
a  coimtenance  from  which  you  would 
not  infer  much  power  of  ratiocina- 
tion, gazed  long  at  Carpentier  from 
under  his  forehead,  whereas,  Carpentier 
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scarcely  glanced  at  Beckett.  At  one 
moment  Beckett  appeared  to  you  like 
a  dumb  victim  trying  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  a  higher  and  inscrutable 
power;  at  another  moment  you  were 
persuaded  that  grim  Beckett  was 
merely  contemplating  his  poor  des- 
tined intellectual  victim  with  the  most 
admirable  British  detachment.  At  one 
moment  you  felt  that  Carpentier 
must  inevitably  be  crushed;  at  an- 
other moment  you  were  convinced 
that  if  Carpentier  was  not  too  many 
for  Beckett,  then  the  course  of  civiliza- 
tion had  been  very  misleading. 

I  know  nothing  about  boxing;  my 
opinion  on  boxing  would  be  worth 
about  as  much  as  Beckett's  on  Scria- 
bine.    But  I  had  seen  Carpentier,  in 
1913,  when  he  was  a  boy,  knock  out 
Bombardier   Wells   at   the   National 
Sporting  Club  in  less  than  two  min- 
utes,   and    the   performance   was   so 
brilliant,  so  easy,  so  natural,  that  I 
could  not  believe  that  anybody  else 
would    ever   knock   out    Carpentier. 
Now,  however,  I  was  overborne  by 
the  weight  of  expert  prophecy.    All 
the  experts  were  certain  that  Beckett 
must  win.    Some  of  them  murmured 
something  perfunctory  about  the  mil- 
lion-to-one chance  of  an  early  knock- 
out by  Carpentier,  but  none  of  them 
had  ,in  reality  any  fear  of  such   a 
chance.    I   surrendered,   and   privily 
told  myself  what  a  simpleton  I  had 
been  to  imagine  for  a  single  instant 
that  Carpentier  would  not  be  smashed. 
(I  forgot  the  [peculiar  accents  in  which 
Lord  Fisher  said  to  me  in  1915,  that 
his  life  then  was  'nothing  but  one 
damned  expert  after  another.')    Fur- 
ther, the  experts  killed  Carpentier  im- 
mediately they  saw  him.    They  said 
he  was  not  in  condition;  they  liked  not 
the  color  of  his  skin;  they  said  he  had 
gone  right  off;  they  said  he  was  a  dead 
man.   And  I  submissively  persuaded 
myself  that  this  was  so. 


The  ritualistic  prologue  to  the  en- 
counter seemed  to  take  a  very  long 
time.  But  it  served  excellently  its  pur- 
pose of  heightening  the  excitement  of 
expectation.  When  the  bell  at  length 
rang,  and  Beckett  and  Carpentier 
approached  each  other  lonely  in  the 
ring,  beneath  a  million  candle  power 
of  radiance,  and  the  whole  barbaric 
stadium  was  stilled,  and  hearts 
knocked  remindingly  imder  waist- 
coats—  in  that  moment,  even  those 
who  had  paid  twenty-five  guineas  for 
a  ten-guinea  seat  must  have  felt  that 
they  had  got  a  bargain. 

There  had  been  some  grand  fight- 
ing before  the  big  event,  particularly 
between    Eddie    Feathers    and    Gus 
Platts,  and  exp)erts  had  said:  'This 
will  be  the  best  fighting  of  the  evening. 
You  '11  see.  A  championship  match  is 
never  any  good.'  The  devoted  experts 
were  wrong  again.  In  five  seconds  the 
championship  fighting  stood   plainly 
in  a  class  apart,  thanks  solely  to  Car- 
pentier.   Carpentier  caught  Beckett 
on  the  nose  at  once.  Beckett  positively 
had  to  rub  his  nose,  an  act  which 
made    the   strong    men   around    me 
shudder.    Beckett  was   utterly  out- 
classed. He  never  had  a  chance.    The 
stadium    beheld    him    lying   stimned 
on  his  face.  And  the  sight  of  Beckett 
prone,  and  Carp)entier  standing  by  him 
listening  to  the  counting  of  allotted 
seconds,  was  the  incredible  miracu- 
lous consummation  of  all  the  months 
of  training,  all  the  organization,  all  the 
advertising,  all  the  expenditure,  all  the 
frenzy.    Aphrodite,  breaking  loose  in 
the  shape  of  a  pretty  girl  bien  maquUUe, 
rushed  to  the  ring.  Men  raised  her  in 
their  arms,  she  raised  her  face;  and 
Carpentier  bent  over  the  ropes  and 
kissed    her    passionately    amid     the 
ecstasies  of  joy  and  disillusion  that 
raged  around  them.  That  kiss  seemed 
to  be  the  bright  flower  of  the  affair.  It 
summed  up  everything.  Two  minutes 
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earlier  Beckett  In  his  majestic  strength 
had  been  the  idol  of  a  kingdom.  Now 
Beckett  was  a  sack  of  potatoes,  and 
Carpentier  in  might  and  glory  was 
publicly  kissing  the  chosen  girl  within 
a  yard  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

We  left  the  stadium  immediately, 
though  the  programme  of  boxing  was 
by  no  means  concluded,  and  in  Red 
lion  Square  found  our  taxi-driver, 
whose  claim  to  distinction  was  that  his 
grandfather  had  been  a  friend  of  Mr. 
George  R.  Sims.  All  the  streets  of  the 
vicinity  were  full  of  p)eople  abroad  for 
the  event.  They  were  all  aware  of  the 
result,  for  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
stadium,  on  our  emerging,  a  news- 
paper boy  had  offered  us  the  news  in 
print.  They  all  stood  or  moved  in 
attitudes  of  amaze,  watching  with 
rapt  faces  the  long  lines  of  departing 
motors.  You  perceived  that  the  Eng- 
lish race  was  profoundly  interested 
and  moved,  and  that  nothing  less  than 
winning  the  greatest  war  could  have 
interested  and  moved  it  more  pro- 
foundly. This  emotion  was  no  product 
of  a  press  campaign,  but  the  press 
campaign  was  a  correct  symptom  of  it. 
It  was  as  genuine  as  British  funda- 
mental decency. 

Not  Beckett  alone  had  been  stunned. 
The    experts    were    stunned.     Their 


prime  quality  of  being  ever  cheery  had 
gone  from  them.  They  could  scarcely 
speak;  there  was  naught  to  say;  there 
was  no  ground  for  aity  argument. 
They  were  bowed  with  grief.  Fate  had 
heavily  smitten  them.  One  of  'them 
murmured:  'I  consider  it's  a  disgrace 
to  Great  Britain.'  Another:  'It's  the 
champion  of  Great  Britain  that's  been 
beaten.  .  .  .  This — after  Mdlle.  Len- 
glen!'  Where  to  go  in  these  circimi- 
stances  of  woe?  Obviously  to  the 
Eccentric  Club.  We  went,  and  were 
solaced  and  steadied  with  an  aged 
Courvoisier  brandy.  Sipping  the  in- 
comparable liquid,  and  listening  to  the 
exact  reconstitution  of  the  battle  by 
the  exp)erts,  I  reflected,  all  solitary  in 
my  own  head,  upon  what,  with  such 
magnificent  and  quiet  hospitaUty,  I 
had  been  taken  to  see.  Was  the  show 
worthy  of  the  talents  and  the  time 
lavished  on  its  preparation  and  ac- 
complishment, worthy  of  the  tradition, 
of  the  prowess,  of  the  fostering  news- 
papers, of  Mr.  Cochran?  It  was.  Was 
it  amoral  show?  It  was — as  moral  as 
an  Inter-University  Rugger  match. 
Was  it  an  sesthetic  show?  It  was.  Did 
it  uplift?  It  did.  Did  it  degrade?  It 
did  not.  Was  it  offensive?  No.  Ought 
the  noble  art  to  continue?  It  ought.  I 
had  been  deeply  interested. 


[The  Times,  December  5, 1919] 
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Twenty-five  years  have  passed 
since  Stevenson's  death  and  though  on 
the  whole  his  popularity  persists,  the 
number  of  those  who  attack  the 
accepted  view  of  his  genius  with  dark 
sayings  and  subdued  negations  is  on 
the  increase;  while  the  generation 
which  has  grown  up  with  such  tragic 
suddenness  imder  war  conditions  finds 
itself  regarding  him  with  that  attitude 
of  kindly  and  agreeable  patronage 
which  is  significant  of  more  than 
youth's  unconscious  attitude  toward 
the  amiable  indiscretions  of  its  elders. 

Much  of  this  may  be  imputed  to  the 
mental  prejudice  of  an  age  which  pr^ 
fers  absolute  attainment  in  one  direc- 
tion to  comprehensive  charm  in  a 
thousand,  which  applauds  an  idea 
as  recklessly  as  its  predecessor  did 
homage  to  a  moral.  Possibly  those  of 
us  who  are  too  scientific  to  endure  an 
efiusive  humanity  in  literature  are  in 
danger  of  overlooking  the  artistic 
elements  in  a  most  hiunan  writer. 
But  the  present-day  conviction  that  to 
mingle  and  not  to  mix  emotions  and 
ideas  is  the  first  rule  of  an  artist's 
conduct  is  boimd  to  find  in  Stevenson 
an  abrupt  denial. 

In  a  more  singular  sense,  too,  was 
Stevenson  symptomatic  of  his  age; 
his  constitutional  handicap  is  analo- 
gous to  the  physical  placidity  of  the 
years  in  which  he  lived,  when  men 
occupied  by  the  abstract  processes^  of 
thought  were  bound  to  create  for  their 
own  self-respect  a  world  of  action, 
which  seems  now  theatrical,  just  b^ 
cause  it  was  divorced  from  experience. 
It  was  a  time  which  demanded  so 
loudly  that  its  knights  should  be 
knights  that  it  made  them  into  carpet 
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knights;  and  its  heroes  in  their  large 
vague  attitudes  are  rejected  by  those 
who  have  learned  at  first  hand  what 
narrow  elbow-room  the  heroic  allows. 

Fact  has  not  so  much  killed  fancy 
as  enlarged  it,  and  is  in  the  course  of 
developing  it,  as  a  force  of  realism,  in- 
to imagination.  It  has  in  Stevenson's 
case  tamed  the  audacity  of  his  romance 
and  converted  the  war  he  waged  so 
fiercely  against  respectability  in  The 
Yellow  Painty  The  House  of  Faith,  and 
elsewhere  into  a  mimic  battle,  in 
which  the  adversaries  are  a  host  of 
shades.  Contrary  to  all  precedent,  the 
only  romanticism  generally  acceptable 
to-day  is  that  of  experience.  Sassoon's 
poetry,  for  instance,  is  preferred  to 
Binyon's  by  the  men  who  have  closed 
with  war;  we  note  it  as  a  fact  rather 
than  a  reliable  estimation,  for  Steven- 
son's' case  is  not  dissimilar.  Not 
unnaturally  his  constant  exhortation 
to  manliness  has  lost  is  felicity  in  the 
strident  company  of  recruiting  ser- 
geants; and  he  is  forced  by  circum- 
stances into  the  position  of  the  talka- 
tive soldier  who  had  to  stay  at  home. 

An  age  composed  largely  of  men 
who  have  been  compelled  to  sufi'er  in 
silence  is  .  apt  to  attribute  such  a 
voluble  pluck  to  the  nerves  of  a 
weakling.  'I  wish  to  die  in  my  boots, 
he  says,  'no  more  land  of  counterpane 
for  me.  To  be  drowned,  to  be  shot,  to 
be  thrown  from  a  horse  —  aye,  to  be 
hanged,  rather  than  pass  again  through 
that  slow  dissolution.'  To-day  it  sounds 
a  trifle  neurotic.  Violence  is  not  the 
fashion.  Nor  for  that  matter  is 
optimism.  Men's  faith  is  less  pre- 
tentious, and  their  wisdom  less  tolerant 
of  the  dishonorable  consolations  of 
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sentiment. .  Stevenson  lived  and  wrote 
on  the  principle  that  'no  art  was  ever 
perfect,  and  not  many  noble,  that  has 
not  been  mirthfully  conceived.'  We 
feel  it  to  be  the  utterance  of  a  man  who 
has  scarcely  understood  evil  or  the 
mistakes  of  providence;  and  although 
*  to  miss  the  joy  is  to  miss  all,'  we  are 
inclined  to  turn  his  sword  on  himself 
and  set  him  seeking  the  pulse  of  joy 
that  must  beat  its  tense  vitality  behind 
all  the  perfect  art  of  sorrow.  He 
detested  the  *  literature  of  woe,'  but 
without  discrimination,  and  though 
his  romanticism  was  a  faculty  of 
optimism,  we  cannot  find  in  it  any 
such  cosmic  impulse  as  moved  Whit- 
man or  Rabelais  or  Shakespeare  to 
ecstasies  of  grief  or  ribaldry.  Too 
often  it  strikes  us  as  a  forced  laugh  to 
hide  a  Calvinistic  frown. 

Stevenson's  entirely  natural  genius 
was  the  story  teller's.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  only  aptitude  in  which  he  was 
instinctively  an  artist,  and  one  which 
expressed  itself  not  only  in  the  masterly 
plot,  but  in  the  minute  particulars  of 
incident  out  of  which  he  shaped  those 
unforgettable  descriptions,  too  numer- 
ous to  instance,  or  made  geography 
alive  and  mystical,  as  in  his  picture 
of  the  Bay  of  Monterey  and  the  ocean- 
haunted,  mist-invaded  land  about  it. 
It  was  in  TrecLSure  Island^  Kidnapped, 
The  Wreckety  that  he  took  middle-aged 
gentlemen  as  often  as  schoolboys  on 
princely  adventures  which  asked  noth- 
ing of  the  mind;  and  it  is  only  his 
temporary  misfortune  that  we  to-day 
have  had  enough  of  obvious  adventure, 
and  that  'brute  incident'  has  cost  too 
much  in  shattered  limbs  for  men  to 
take  an  immediate  pleasure  in  it.  But 
on  such  adventures  he  could  well  have 
gone  on  conducting  them  with  in- 
definite success.  He  preferred,  how- 
ever, to  submit  himself  to  the  training 
without  which  such  a  limited  gift 
could  never  be  turned  into  the  working 


matter  of  a  great  novelist.  It  was  in 
the  narrative  school  of  Dumas,  the 
romantic  of  Scott,  and  the  senti- 
mental and  anecdotal  of  Sterne  that 
he  studied  most  industriously. 

To  a  great  extent  he  was  bound  to 
compromise  his  natural  gift  in  the 
process  of  training  it  for  higher  things. 
Much  of  his  work,  therefore,  can  only 
in  fairness  be  regarded  as  the  product 
of  a  diligent  apprenticeship,  and  one 
which  necessitated  too  much  struggle 
to  express  the  repose  of  art  which  is 
the  other  side  of  the  conflict.  And 
he,  who  was  ever  his  own  best  critic, 
never  ceased  to  see  beyond  'better 
stuff.'  Endowed  with  too  many  gifts, 
he  had  to  spend  twenty  years  in  sort- 
ing them  and  creating  a  working 
agreement  between  them.  His  very 
facility  in  the  stringing  together  of 
episode  proved  his  worst  enemy  when 
he  had  to  deal  with  character.  Often  it 
led  him  to  introduce  incidents  at  wrong 
moments,  sometimes  prayers,  some- 
times journal  narratives  of  piratical 
braggadocio  as  wild  interludes  to 
tragedy,  sometimes  a  false  grimness  in 
an  hour  of  farce,  or  to  develop  a  plot  or 
a  character  along  too  many  lines  of 
advance.  Where  his  native  genius  had 
the  freest  play,  in  the  short  story  as. 
The  Merry  Men,  or  the  dramatic 
or  picturesque  incident,  or  where  his 
devices  are  judged  in  themselves  as 
pieces  of  perfect  workmanship,  he 
attained  not  rarely  the  supreme  form 
and  language  of  art;  but  not  until 
Weir  of  HemvUton  (if  we  except  the 
ecstatic  farce  of  The  Wrong  Box)  was 
the  discipline  complete,  and  his  genius 
and  his  experience  imited  on  a  large 
canvas.  It  is,  indeed,  tragic  that  such 
an  education  should  have  been,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  for  naught. 

In  the  process,  however,  Stevenson 
created  a  hundred  things  which, 
beyond  the  ways  of  art,  are  a  contribu- 
tion to  and  a  solace  for  humanity; 
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and  we  may  do  well  to  consider  briefly 
the  temperament  of  a  man  who  went 
to  the  arduous  school  of  style,  not,  as 
often  happens,  because  he  had  so  little, 
but  because  he  had  so  many  things  to 
say.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  ever  a 
boy.  His  writing  is  a  game,  in  which 
he  never  quite  lost  himself  enough  io 
avoid  trying  to  better  his  play  instead 
of  allowing  the  spirit  of  play  to  better 
him ;  others,  however,  he  always  wished 
to  lose  themselves  in  the  game.  We 
'  like  to  see  him  playing  with  his  toys; 
but  it  is  a  game  in  which  we  are  seldom 
tempted  to  share.  He  hated  that 
spectatorial  attitude  which  is  wisdom's 
posture  in  all  ages,  and  to  avoid  it  he 
would  often  take  his  readers  too  much 
into  his  confidence  for  his  own  and  his 
subject's  dignity. 

There  is  a  subtle  foolery  about  the 
very  telling  of  The  New  Arabian  Nights; 
and  his  narratives  .and  journals  are  the 
creative  rambles  of  a  boy,  preferably 
'with  a  bull's-eye  under  his  topcoat.' 
The  boy,  too,  is  his  only  entirely 
successful  embodiment  of  manhood, 
while  it  is  the  child  in  him  that  renders 
his  sensitive  ^otism  so  strangely  in- 
discriminating  that  it  vibrates  toward 
the  general  attributes  of  men,  rather 
than  the  peculiar  qualities  of  genius,  or 
blesses  him  with  that  immediate  for- 
getfulness  of  suffering  which  we  inter- 
pret as  pluck.  His  very  sermonizing 
is  the  trait  of  the  precocious  child, 
enthusiastically  didactic  in  the  face 
of  all  propriety  —  as  in  the  midst 
of  the  villain's  wanderings  to  insert: 
'And  how  true  it  is,  as  the  Church  tells 
us,  that  the  Truths  of  Religion  are, 
after  all,  quite  applicable  to  daily 
affairs.'  Indeed,  his  childishness  grew 
to  be  something  of  an  evolved  philos- 
ophy; frequently  it  was  not  spontane- 
ous, frequently  it  has  the  ritual  of  a 
religion,  and  we  fear  the  presence  of 
the  prig.  But  he  is  saved  by  his  ir- 
repressible fancy,  which  made  morality 


sportive,  and  by  a  taste  epicurean 
enough  to  serve  such  solid  fare 
daintily.  It  was  the  child,  too,  that 
still  created  awful  horror  out  of  wind 
and  darkness  in  Thravm  Janet  and 
The  Body  SnaicherSf  when  a  man's 
mind  could  control  an  almost  animal 
instinct  to  order. 

His  senses  were  possibly  more  finely 
frivolous  than  those  of  any  man  who 
has  attained  to  eminence  in  literature, 
and  they  rendered  him  only  too  sus- 
ceptible to  life's  incessant  triviality. 
Thereby  his  romanticism  suffers.  The 
romantic  movement  made  claim  to  a 
vast  amount  of  new  material  which, 
from  favoring  the  conception  of  ele- 
mental forces  in  life,  came  to  be  de- 
graded to  conventional  or  fanciful 
uses.  To  this  degree  Stevenson's 
whims  too  often  consumed  him,  where 
the  true  romantic  flood  should  have 
swept  him  beyond  their  little  im- 
portunity. He  was  both  too  inrniac- 
ulate  and  too  fanciful  to  write  in 
the  great  romantic  tradition;  and 
though  as  a  story  teller  all  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  Scott,  where  Scott 
worked  in  landscapes  he  worked  in 
blades  of  grass,  where  Scott  lurched 
and  stumbled,  paying  the  inconvenient 
penalty  of  gianthood,  he  planted  his 
feet  with  scrupulous  exactitude. 

The  classical  in  him  which  urged 
craftsmanship  compromised  the  ro- 
mantic, which  cried  out  for  audacious 
instinct.  So  the  creatures  of  his 
fancy,  if  they  were  freed  from  some 
form  of  social  conscience,  usually 
became  types  of  stage  property.  We 
can  scarcely  believe  that  his  pirates, 
who  were  novel  in  their  day,  were  not 
always  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
world's  nursery.  They  have  hardened 
into  a  convention  like  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operas,  and  we  are  a  little 
tired  of  their  obvious  manner.  They 
have  become  characters,  not  of  fear, 
but  of  ridicule.     Each  has  in  good 
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earnest  made  himself  'a  perfect  figure 
of  fun';  and  these  stamping,  roaring, 
toasting,  strutting  emblems  of  im- 
possible villainy  trouble  our  peace  no 
more.  Even  the  walking  of  the  plank 
has  lost  all  its  awful  solemnity  for 
a  generation  bred  up  on  P^r  Pan,  The 
dead  pirates  of  his  creation  are  indeed 
more  potent  than  the  living  —  we 
confess  to  a  shiver  at  the  name  of 
Flint;  they  are  like  the  terror  waiting 
behind  the  closed  door  which  haunted 
Stevenson's  mind.  But  of  all  his 
tricks  of  fear,  perhaps,  'the  tapping 
of  Pew's  stick'  is  most  fated  to  frequent 
the  nightmares  of  posterity. 

But  in  a  wider  sense  Stevenson 
could  not  learn  the  great  novelist's 
secret  of  creating  the  plot  which  is  its 
own  conwnentary;  and  in  his  com- 
menting he  had  too  much  humanity 
for  humor,  and  too  little  humor  for  wit. 
Wise  he  was,  but  in  that  common 
sense  that  religion  may  welcome  but 
art  must  refuse.  He  elaborated  an 
idea  until  it  deceived  people  with  an 
appearance  of  cleverness.  Rationalism 
he  would  have  thought  both  cold  and 
tedious;  and  wit  must,  indeed,  be 
masterly  to  be  both  kind  and  cun- 
ning, as  Lamb's  was.  While  his 
talk  is  more  brave  than  brilliant,  his 
ideas  lack  the  ruthlessness  of  either 
whole-hearted  antagonism  or  support; 
and  a  want  of  ultimate  vitality,  an 
assumption  of  activity  beyond  his 
powers,  suggest  unreality  in  his  most 
headstrong  moments. 

Thus,  splendidly  sympathetic,  as  he 
is,  to  all  the  turmoil  of  the  sea,  he  is 
its  pulse  more  than  its  master;  we  are 
still  less  comfortable  when  he  tries 
so  gallantly  to  play  the  man  of  the 
world  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  or  as  the 
hon  vinard  to  taste  Nepan  wine  and 
interpret  life  and  art  in  the  terms 
of  the  dinner  table.  Our  peace  of 
mind  is  continually  shattered  by  a 
foreknowledge  of  the  weakness  of  his 


stomach;  and  the  pose,  he  is  attractive 
enough  to  admit,  was  'merely  ridicu- 
lous in  me.'  But  the  circumstance 
raises  the  question  of  his  physique; 
and  though  it  is  common  tradition 
that  to  ill  health  we  owe  his  writing, 
that,  given  robustness,  he  would  have 
roved  far  seas  and  climbed  high  hills, 
yet,  despite  his  ancestry,  it  is  just 
possible  that  this  physical  inadequacy 
created  in  him  the  idea  of  adventure, 
so  much  more  original  and  tremendous 
than  the  fact,  endowing  with  the 
audacity  of  literature  one  who  would, 
under  other  conditions,  have  forsworn 
the  audacious  in  life;  and  that,  unlike 
the  Elizabethans,  he  wished  to  burn 
life  up  in  a  blaze  because  fate  had  given 
him  so  little  to  put  on  the  fire.  Yet 
certainly  it  was  physical  frailty  that 
saved  him  from  beating  the  moral 
drum  too  loud,  even  if  it  robbed  his 
style  of  power,  and  forced  it  merely  to 
assume  the  bluff  manners  of  robustness. 
He  was  magnanimous  to  error  and 
failure,  as  a  man  who  has  known  much 
sickness  can  be;  and  his  tenderness, 
like  that  of  Mrs.  Weir,  was  the  rational 
return  of  one  who  always  needed  love 
desperately.  Few  egoists  have  been 
less  self-sufficient,  and  it  was  chiefly  his 
sense  of  dependency  that  led  him  to 
eschew  the  outpost  duty  of  the  pure 
artist,  and  console  his  frailty  amid  the 
cheerful  company  of  men.  Possibly 
the  democratic  principles  of  a  Scottish 
education  favored  such  a  tendency; 
and  it  offered  him  at  least  the  oppor- 
tunity for  those  shrewd  summaries  of 
men  —  American,  Caucasian,  Indian, 
French  artist,  epileptic,  or  miser.  For 
sketching  humanity  in  the  rough  he 
had  a  deft  pencil;  nor  is  his  own  sym- 
pathy ever  insular.  He  can  say  of  the 
Chinese,  'Their  forefathers  watched 
the  stars  before  mine,  and  begun  to 
keep  pigs.'  But  we  see  its  limitation 
in  his  failure  to  appreciate  the  stout 
sufficiency  of  a  Thoreau.     Certainly 
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the  melancholy  of  the  Celt  and  the 
Calvinist  haunted  the  confines  of  his 
soul,  and  from  them,  as  from  his 
debility,  his  only  desire  was  to  escape. 

Criticism,  however,  has  been  too 
long  prejudiced  by  his  pathos:  it  is 
the  compliment  that  Stevenson  would 
least  have  appreciated.  That  'low 
and  last  estate'  of  his,  which  intrigued 
the  sympathies  of  thousands  in  Ordered 
Souths  despite  its  jovial  setting  between 
Aes  Triplex  and  An  Apology  for  Idlers^ 
drew  an  attention  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  significance;  and  the  spectacle  of 
a  sick  man  so  triumphantly  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  health  was  astounding 
enough  to  perpetuate  the  prejudice. 
But  to  understand  the  handicap  of 
ill  health  and  the  influence  it  had  upon 
his  work  is  one  thing;  to  involve  our 
criticism  in  a  like  handicap  is  the  mere 
folly  of  sentiment.  The  true  fighter, 
whether  of  spiritual  or  material  battles, 
does  not  invite  sympathy.  Such  a 
one  was  Browning;  and  the  difference 
between  him  and  Stevenson  we  would 
prefer  to  consider,  not  as  a  quality 
of  health,  but  of  stature,  of  which  the 
one  possessed  a  man's,  the  other, 
despite  his  assumption  of  maturity,  a 
child's.  The  battles  of  the  child  are 
almost  always  pathetic.  And  while 
Stevenson's  cheerfulness  was  not  so 
much  a  self-satisfaction  as  a  necessity, 
there  was  a  Celtic  strain  in  him  which 
preferred  'to  continue  to  fail  in  good 
spirits'  to  the  pitiless  posture  of 
success. 

It  was,  again,  largely  his  sense  of 
dependency  that  led  him  to  appeal  to 
sentiment  more  often  than  to  truth; 
his  was  the  intense  sensibility  of  the 
man  of  overwrought  nerves  to  the 
logic  of  every  suggestion,  however 
flaccid.  He  might  well  have  heeded 
his  own  warning:  'When  we  discern 
that  we  can  no  longer  be  true,  the  next 
best  is  to  be  kind.'  The  response  to 
sentiment   is   doubtless   much   more 


general  and  immediate;  but  it  can 
involve  its  manipulator  in  such  artistic 
bathos  as  to  say,  in  the  very  vision  of  a 
vast  .pine-forested  ravine,  a  foaming 
river,  and  a  sky  colored  with  the  fires 
of  dawn ,  '  I  am  usually  very  calm  over 
the  displays  of  nature,  but  you  will 
scarcely  believe  how  my  heart  leaped 
at  this.  It  was  like  meeting  one^s  toife '; 
or  again,  to  inscribe  on  the  august 
tablet  of  an  Aurelius,  'Here  lies  one 
who  meant  well,  tried  a  little,  failed 
much.'  Only  occasionally  could  he 
observe  with  both  pity  and  accuracy. 
It  is  his  virtue  as  a  man,  his  weakness 
as  an  artist.  Often  he  would  tap  at 
wrong  moments  the  easy  reservoir  of 
reminiscence;  yet  few,  we  must  admit, 
could  express  such  reminiscence  more 
dramatically,  as  in  the  pictures  that 
throng  Markheim's  mind  above  the 
corpse  of  his  victim,  or  the  stream  of 
the  past  which  he  prisons  so  awesomely 
in  the  person  of  Olalla;  or  with  more 
exquisite  dignity  in  *  We  are  not  content 
to  pass  away  entirely  from  the  scene 
of  our  delight;  we  would  leave,  if  but  in 
gratitude,  a  pillar  and  a  legend.' 

The  munificence  of  his  sympathy,  as 
much  as  the  instinct  of  his  blood,  im- 
pelled hini  to  those  secondary  moral 
ideas  which,  unlike  the  elemental 
principles  of  Hugo  or  Scott,  merely 
depressed  the  spirit  of  his  romance, 
and  confused  his  vision.  His  mysticism 
is  both  too  mild  and  too  wide  to  pierce 
often  into  the  inner  chamber  of  the 
soul;  and  the  interests  of  a  moral, 
notably  in  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
JekyU  and  Mr.  Hyde^  were  apt  to 
compb'cate  even  his  cunning.  But 
something  both  of  the  mystic  and  of 
the  casuist  in  him,  as  the  tale  of  his 
childhood  shows,  left  him  never  con- 
tent to  draw  a  man  and  trust  to  the 
figure's  innate  significance.  He 'wished 
to  draw  a  soul,'  and  we  feel  to  our  loss 
the  groping  of  his  anxious  fingers.  Cer- 
tainly few  finer  sermons  exist  than 
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Old  Mortality^  and  few  finer  parables 
than  WiU  o'  ths  Mill,  but  when  the 
preacher  is  cast  from  his  pulpit  into  a 
world  of  active  men,  his  motions,  as 
with  David  Balfour,  are  apt  still  to 
be  a  little  parochial. 

Yet  though  Stevenson  loved  'a 
yoxmg  man  of  a  solid  gravity  of 
character,'  the  elf  element  in  him  that 
was  at  home  with  'Brownies,'  and 
the  comrade  element  that  sought  only 
'gentleness  and  cheerfulness'  com- 
bined to  relieve  the  rigor  of  the 
catechist.  He  preferred  competent  vice 
to  incompetent  virtue.  It  was  thus 
the  hybrid  nature  of  his  egotism  that 
preserved  it  from  tediousness,  and  his 
introspection  was  never  solitary  enough 
to  be  morbid,  nor  so  subtle  as  to  de- 
stroy his  initiative.  Yet  it  could  limit 
his  capacity  for  heroic  creation ;  he  tells 
how  as  a  boy  'I  was  a  bit  puzzled  and 
hardly  knew  whether  it  was  m3rself  or 
the  world  that  was  curious  and  worth 
looking  into.  Now,  I  know,  it  is 
myself,  and  stick  to  that,'  and  later, 
'The  first  duty  of  heroics  is  to  be  of 
your  own  choosing.  When  they  are 
not  that,  they  are  nothing.'  Such 
a  choice  necessitates  a  truly  catholic 
audacity  in  the  chooser;  and  it  explains 
why  his  own  immature  and  frustrated 
manhood  handicapped  him  so  much 
in  the  creation  of  men.  They  are  either  - 
'the  connoisseur  of  sunrises,'  like  Dr. 
Desprez,  or  of  theatrical  efiects,  like 
St.  Ives  —  attitudes  which  can  only 
be  truly  heroic  in  youth,  or  they 
express  'the  schoolmaster  that  there 
is  in  all  men  to  the  despair  of  all  girls 
and  most  women,'  or  their  manliness 
is  falsely  emphasized  by  a  suggestion 
of  the  repellent. 

For  Stevenson  seldom  imagined  a 
good  man  who  was  not  a  sentimen- 
talist, or  a  villain  who  did  not  lose 
consequence  through  his  creator's  cov- 
ert admiration.  He  could  never  hate 
nor  love  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 
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And  so  his  villains  are  almost  as  un- 
convincing as  his  heroes.  Like  Milton 
he  was  too  much  attracted  by  Satan 
to  do  justice  to  a  Messiah.  For  'in 
my  eagerness  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men,  I  am  afraid  I  may  have  sinned 
against  proportion.'  Yet  it  was  just 
another  failure  to  sin  against  pro- 
portion that  destroyed  his  artist's 
axpression  of  himianity.  He  was  too 
widely  sympathetic,  he  lacked  the 
fine  vice  of  prejudice,  or  the  mo- 
mentary disenchantment  of  di^ust, 
which  made  Villon  the  poet.  It  is 
the  vital  taking  of  sides,  if  only  for 
an  intense  unbalanced  moment,  that 
makes  the  universally  minded  artist. 
Stevenson  was  rather  a  manifoldly 
minded  man  —  he  was  always  too  just 
to  every  point  of  view  to  express  a 
single  one  forever. 

To  this  may  be  imputed  his  long 
inadequacy  in  the  treatment  of  love  as 
a  passion,  or  of  woman  as  a  creature  of 
impulse.  The  exclusive  tyranny  of 
love  he  was  long  too  prudent  to  admit. 
The  elemental  in  a  woman's  nature  his 
timidity  sought  to  avoid.  Is  not  the 
courageously  genial  advice  of  'Virgin- 
ibus  Puerisque'  that  of  a  middle  age 
which  has  taken  love  comfortably  in 
its  day,  and  is  it  not  also  the  advice  of 
a  young  man  of  twenty-five  in  the 
heyday  of  his  world?  Almost  wist- 
fully in  his  gossip  on  a  Dumas  novel 
does  he  pay  homage  to  the  fair  women 
of  others'  creation;  and  yet  he  could 
write: 

I  was  totally  in  love.  She  came  between  me 
and  the  sun.  She  had  grown  suddenly  taller,  as  I 
say,  but  with  a  wholesome  growth;  she  seemed 
all  health  and  lightness  and  brave  spirits;  and  I 
thought  she  walked  like  a  young  deer,  and  stood 
like  a  birch  upon  the  mountains. 

It  is  the  old  language  of  the  Celtic 
world,  which  here  and  on  the  lips  of 
South  Sea  Islanders,  or  in  the  reckless 
rout  of  The  Merry  Men,  or  amid  the 
Highland  waste,  broke  out  in  this  ever 
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diverse  man  to  astound  our  most 
austere  opinions,  and  in  a  profounder 
way  spoke  that  passionless  fatalism 
which  in  a  moment  can  tumble  down 
his  barricade  of  optimism. 

Such  are  some  of  the  features  of  the 
man  which  led  him  to  a  compromise 
possibly  uncongenial  to  the  art  of  to- 
day. In  the  short  story  his  art  foimd 
a  province  narrow  enough  to  dominate; 
in  the  novel  it  could  only  command  the 
situation  at  intervals,  and  the  Marge 
features  of  antiquity'  were  tod  mas- 
sive for  its  scrupulous  fingers.  Certainly 
the  inadequacy  of  mere  craft  to  pro- 
duce an  approximation  to  truth  or  to 
construct  the  anatomy  of  life  is  no- 
where more  clearly  illustrated  than  in 
Prince  Otto^  where  craft  is  at  its  height. 
The  sculptury  was  so  often  at  war  with 
the  architecture.  Yet  of  peerless  in- 
cident he  is  the  master,  whether  it  be 
of  Seraphina  in  the  pine  forest  be- 
tween the  waterful  and  the  dawn,  or 
Bernard  Huddlestone,  the  absconding 
banker,  or  the  waste  of  marsh  that 
creeps  about  Gillane  sands,  or  that 
cry  in  the  woods  of  Treasure  Island 
which  is  the  most  masterly  ghost 
story  ever  enacted  in  broad  daylight; 

He  was  too  generally  conununica- 
tive  to  write  great  poetry,  as  he  was 
too  honest  with  the  world  as  it  is,  and 
too  devoted  to  the  world  as  it  never 
could  be,  ever  to  create  that  world  of 
ultimate  possibility  which  is  art's.  He 
wrote  poetry  much  as  he  wrote 
letters,  and  sometimes  it  was  mere 
restlessness  that  would  not  be  still, 
but  preferred  an  expansive  charitable 
twaddle  to  nothing;  yet  his  Child's 


Garden  of  Verse  has  the  peculiar  virtue 
of  being  in  a  real  sense  written  by  a 
child.  His  criticism  is  always  p^ietra- 
tive,  though  he  is  typically  more 
anxious  to  contest  the  profligacy  of 
Bums  the  man  than  to  reveal  his  per- 
fection as  a  poet.  As  a  simple  essayist, 
his  improvident  sympathy,  without 
imperiling  his  construction,  embold- 
ened life  to  tell  him  cheerfully  of  her 
imperfections:  and  of  his  last  superb 
fragment,  the  hand  of  death  spared 
enough  to  persuade  us  that  the  victory 
over  his  own  diversity  had  been  won. 
Yet  beyond  the  scruples  of  any  age 
we  value  him  for  the  ideal  of  decency 
which  he  preached.  He  preferred  life 
to  a  sad  questing  after  inmiortality, 
but  it  was  to  be  a  life  of  honest  man- 
ners, of  goodly  fellowship;  and  he 
could  tell  of  it  without  any  of  *the 
freezing  inununities  of  the  pulpit.'  A 
sick  man  —  how  proudly  he  excites 
us  to  an  admiration  of  health;  a  child 
—  how  lovingly  he  understood  the 
difficulties  of  a  scheming  world;  a 
moralist  —  how  pleasantly  he  bore 
the  burden  of  a  creed :  a  slow  worker  — 
how  heartil  /  he  pleads  for  idleness  and 
how  nebly  he  acclaims  impetuosity. 
He  knew  'those  small  circumstances 
which  seem  nothing  to  another,  and 
are  yet  the  very  gist  of  a  man's  own 
life  to  himself.'  It  may  be  a  humble 
knowledge,  but  it  is  of  more  utility 
to  men  at  large  than  many  an  abstruse 
philosophy.  We  and  posterity  can 
only  offer  our  gratitude  to  an  author 
who  puts  us  so  much  at  our  ease,  who 
does  not  pretend  to  difficulty,  but 
tries  to  combine  truth  with  affection. 
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[The  AthenoBum] 
*  AMERICAN  WRITTEN  HERE' 

BY  ANNA  BRANSON  HILLYARD 

That  will  be  the  sign,  neatly  lettered 
in  gold,  on  my  office  door.  I  shall  use 
it  as  a  slogan  in  my  arrestingly  worded 
advertisements,  and  I  shall  have  neat 
business  cards  inscribed  with  it  and 
my  name,  followed  by  all  the  academic 
letters  I  can  muster.  Every  novelist 
in  Who  *8  Whoj  nay,  every  hving  nov- 
elist in  Mudie's,  will  receive  one  of 
these  cards.  And  the  wise  ones  will 
come  to  consult  me  whensoever  their 
muse  requires  that  an  American  speak 
his  native  tongue. 

*My  fees  will  be  carefully  and  in- 
versely scaled  by  the  consultant's  im- 
portance. From  Sir  James  Barrie,  if 
he  will  only  put  an  American  into  one 
of  his  plays,  I  shall  ask  nothing  but  the 
proud  joy  of  knowing  that  I  have 
helped  to  preserve  an  interesting  fly  in 
amber.  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  I  shall 
firmly  advise  to  reconsider  his  rash 
plan.  His  readers  in  the  States  would 
not  care  to  see  a  compatriot  in  a 
pretty-ladyish  London;  and  they 
would  be  highly  incredulous  of  one  in 
the  Five  Towns.  From  Mr.  H.  G. 
Weils  I  shall  ask  but  a  trifle,  merely 
stipulating  that  'Americanisms  by 
A.  B.  Hillyard '  be  printed  beneath  his 
name  on  the  title  page.  Mr.  Stephen 
McKenna  will  have  to  pay  more; 
quite  a  lot  more,  because  his  'labored 
transatlanticisms'  annoy  me  so  much, 
and  I  foresee  that  I  shall  have  a  hard 
time  arguing  him  out  of  them.  Then 
he  may  not  really  arrive,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  honor  of  appearing  as 
his  collaborator  will  not  be  so  satisfy- 
ing. Lesser  lights,  of  course,  will  have 
to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  glory  that 
is  reflected  upon  them  by  their  em- 
ployment of  the  expert  whom  the 
deans  of  their  profession  consult.  That 


principle  of  remuneration  is  accepted 
everywhere. 

It  was  the  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Brit- 
ling  which  several  years  ago  suggested 
this  venture  to  me,  and  the  belated 
reading  of  Sonia  in  September  which 
made  it  imperative.  Mr.  Wells  slips 
up  half  a  dozen  times  in  his  pains- 
taking initial  characterization  of  the 
American  Direck.  For  instance,  in  the 
opening  paragraph  Mr.  Direck's  erst- 
while love  is  referred  to  as  Miss  Mamie 
Nelson,  though  the  nickname  Mamie 
went  completely  into  the  discard 
among  New  Englanders  of  'Direck's 
class  two  generations  ago,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  Molly  or  Polly,  when 
Ma,ry  condescends  to  a  petit  nam,  A 
page  later  Direck  ejaculates  'Lordy! 
Lordy!  My  toordr  More  utterly  in- 
congruous exclamations  could  scarcely 
be  got  together,  for  Lordy  is  of  the 
negroes  and  the  po'  whites  of  the 
South;  while  My  word  is  of  the  rather 
smart  highbrows,  so-called. 

Still  in  the  first  chapter,  *Mr.  Di- 
reck's mind  was  a  little  confused  .  .  . 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Britling  spoke  of 
a  car  when  he  meant  an  automobile. 
He  handed  his  ticket  mechanically  to 
the  station  master.  .  .  .'  Now  Ameri- 
cans use  the  word  'car'  much  more 
frequently  than  the  word  'automo- 
bile'; and  no  American  on  his  second 
railway  trip  in  England  could  possibly 
hand  his  ticket  to  the  station  master 
mechanically.  He  would  n't  know 
what  a  station  master  was,  to  begin 
with;  and  he  would  be  so  surprised  at 
the  demand  for  a  ticket  after  he  had 
left  the  train  that  he  would  probably 
go  through  half  a  dozen  pockets  before 
he  found  it. 

'Say,  I  haven't  dropped  a  brick, 
have  I?'  asks  Mr.  Direck  out  of  the 
fullness  of  his  consternation  at  table. 
One  shudders  to  think  of  how  large  a 
brick  Mr.  Wells  dropped  when  he  put 
that  raw  vulgarism  into  the  mouth  of 
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a  near-Bostonian.  And  later,  with 
complete  equanimity,  he  has  his 
American  speak  of  'iced  water'  (the  d 
is  silent  and  imseen  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific),  and  of  *bur- 
thening'  his  host.  There  the  d  is  al- 
ways spoken  and  written. 

These  are  small  things,  you  say. 
Yes,  but  it  is  small  things,  my  masters, 
that  matter  in  literature  and  in  inter- 
national relations.  I  should  hesitate 
to  say  how  many  people  in  the  States 
read  Mr,  BrUling  in  1916;  and  how 
many  of  them  were  amused  or  annoyed 
as  their  temperaments  went,  by  these 
slips  of  Mr.  Wells.  Much  more  blatant 
errors  by  a  less  omniscient  person 
would  not  have  meant  so  much,  but 
we  take  Mr.  Wells  very  seriously,  and 
we  do  not  Uke  to  have  him  make 
mistakes  about  us. 

Mr.  Wells's  disciple,  Mr.  McKenna, 
has  his  youthfully  infallible  formula 
for  an  American:  he  makes  him  say 
'for  a  piece'  where  an  Englishman 
would  say  *for  a  bit.*  The  reiteration 
of  that  phrase  in  both  Sonia  and  Midas 
and  Sin  invested  my  coming  to  Eng- 
land with  all  the  romantic  ardor  of  a 
crusade.  Not  in  vain  will  I  have  lived, 
said  I  to  myself,  if  I  can  convince  the 
British  public  that  Americans  do  not 
go  prospecting  for  a  piece,  promoting 
for  another  piece,  and  deservedly 
paralytic  for  a  final  piece.  There  may 
be  farmer  folk  who  say  it,  but  it  is 
emphatically  not  a  characteristic 
Americanism.  We  say  'for  a  while,' 
or,  as  you  do,  *for  a  bit.' 

And  we  use  the  word  'folk'  only 
with  an  air  of  kindly  patronage,  as  I 
have  just  used  it,  as  you  Britishers  use 
it,  though  Mr.  McKenna  is  quite  sure 
that  we  say  'our  folk'  when  we  mean 
our  people.  We  don't.  Some  of  us,  not 
so  finished  of  speech  as  others,  say  'our 
folks,'  but  we  never  use  the  singular. 

If  I  had  opened  my  consulting  room 
before  Sonia    came   out,   when   Mr. 


McK^ma  submitted  his  MSS.  to  me,  I 
should  have  had  to  rewrite  entirely  the 
speeches  of  his  Anglo-Mexican  Ameri- 
can. Such  a  man,  deliberately  imitat- 
ing the  Americans  he  had  known  in 
Mexico,  would  interlard  his  talk  with 
gringo  Spanish.  I  have  lived  ten  years 
on  the  Mexican  border,  and  my  tongue 
will  not  unlearn  its  Quien  sabe,  its 
buenOj  its  muy  pronto.  Between  us, 
Mr.  McKenna  and  I  might  have  made 
something  of  that  man  Morris;  but 
I  am  afraid  we  would  have  summar- 
ily ended  our  collaboration  over  the 
wonderful  David  O'Rane's  impersona- 
tion of  an  American  business  man! 
One  wonders  who  gave  Mr.  McKenna 
his  letters  of  introduction  in  the 
States.  • 

There  is  the  record  of  a  quaint  mis- 
understanding of  American  slang  in 
Mr.  Edward  Marsh's  Memoirs  of 
Rupert  Brooke.   Brooke  wrote  to  him 

protesting  against  *  You  bet  your ^,' 

in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Saturday 
Westminster  Oazette,  having  been  filled 
out  by  the  editor  to  'you  bet  your 
boots';  when  the  unfinished  phrase 
was  correctly  transatlantic^  I  puzzled 
over  that  for  some  time :  certainly  I  had 
never  seen  or  heard  the  expression,  and 
I  know  my  country  rather  widely. 
Light  dawned  by  way  of  a  comic  car- 
toon. It  was  the  classic  phrase  'you 
betcha'  (accent  heavy  on  the  bet) 
which  Brooke  was  spelling  conven- 
tionally! But  'you  betcha,'  when  an 
American  stops  to  analyze  it,  is  'you 
bet  you,'  and  is  just  an  imitative 
second  person  of  'I  bet  you,'  which  in 
comic-cartoon  circles  is  pronounced 
and  spelled  'I  betcha.' 

Brooke  was  over-gentle  with  our 
vulgar  tag. 

The  truth  is.  Simon-pure  Britishers 
cannot  write  American.  Mr.  Kipling 
can,  but  he  married  an  American  wife. 
That  ideal  solution  of  the  problem  is, 
unfortunately,  available  to  compara^ 
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tively  few.  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett 
can,  but  she  has  spent  years  in  the 
States.  Among  the  lesser  fry,  Mr. 
Wodehouse  and  Mr.  Dawson  do  it 
excellently  for  the  same  reason.  The 
rest  of  you  think  that  all  Americans 
speak  a  certain  definite  dialect  of  the 
English  language.  You  hear  a  bit  of 
slang  from  the  Bowery,  an  *I  presume* 
from  Boston  or  an  *  I  reckon*  from 
Maryland,  a  fragment  of  pidgin  Eng- 
lish from  California,  and  a  broncho- 
busting  curse  from  the  Plains;  and  the 
next  time  you  write  American,  you 
conscientiously  put  them  all  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Pennsylvanian.  And  that, 
as  I  said  before,  amuses  or  annoys  us, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

An  educated  American  uses,  for  the 
most  part,  the  same  phraseology  as  an 
educated  Englishman;  intonation  and 
accent  are  what  really  differentiate 
our  speech.  There  are  differences  in 
the  choice  of  words,  yes :  we  say  *  while,* 
you  *  whilst ' ;  we  say  *  I  'm  not  through,* 
you  'I've  not  finished*;  we  are  taught 
from  the  nursery  to  say  'Another  child 
and  I,*  you,  frankly  ^oistic,  say  'I  and 
another  child.'  But  these  are  fairly 
subtle  differences,  and  you  insist  on 
wavingaslang-spangled  banner  over  us. 

So,  until  I  open  my  oflice,  one  free 
word  of  advice  to  those  who  would 
write  American.  Grant  your  cousin 
across  the  Atlantic  the  use  of  simple, 
straightforward  English.  And  if  you 
must  get  local  color  into  his  speech, 
remember  that  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  the  argot  of  the  Califor- 
nian,  of  the  Texan,  and  of  the  New 
Yorker  as  there  is  between  that  of  the 
Anglo-Indian,  of  the  South  African 
colonist,  and  of  the  West-Ender;  and 
that  it  is  best,  in  the  matter  of  cau- 
tion, at  least,  to  rank  one*s  self  on  the 
side  of  the  angels,  in  these  days  of 
growing  friendliness — and  some  touch- 
iness —  between  John  Bull  and  Uncle 
Sam. 


{L$8  Anrudes] 
THE  VIOLET  HOUR 

BY  HENRI  BORDEAUX 

Unable  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
return  to  Paris,  the  Nouhans  remained 
at  their  country  house  in  Dauphiny. 
M.  Nouhan  spent  the  day  shooting, 
while  Mme.  Nouhan,  who  was  of  a 
somewhat  retiring  disposition,  utilized 
her  leisure  for  promenades  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  for  reading  and  music. 
Nevertheless,  the  loneliness  some- 
times weighed  upon  her.  Her  hus- 
band away,  her  grown-up  sons  at 
school,  Mme.  Nouhan  felt  herself 
driven  back  upon  her  inner  life,  a  de- 
velopment which  she  did  not  fancy,  for 
her  habit  of  mind  was  more  active  than 
sentimental. 

Her  day  for  callers,  Saturday,  she 
still  retained,  but  visitors  are  rare  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  the  last  re- 
ceiving day  brought  but  an  old  friend 
or  two  come  to  make  a  farewell  call. 
And  as  the  day  drew  to  a  close, 
Mme.  Nouhan  found  herself  alone  in 
her  salon,  standing  by  a  great  win- 
dow which  overlooked  the  darkening 
oountr3rside. 

Beyond  the  lawn,  with  its  border  of 
smouldering  salvias,  an  alley  of  roses 
flourished  its  last  flowers,  and  farther 
still,  lay  the  sweeping  land  divided 
into  many  colors  according  to  its  har- 
vests. Far  away,  a  mountain  reared 
its  rocky  head.  Little  by  little  the 
varied  colors  of  the  picture  melted 
into  one  tone,  a  glowing  violet,  whose 
harmony  the  blood-bright  salvias  alone 
defied. 

Mme.  Nouhan  would  have  opened 
a  book,  but  there  was  no  longer  light 
enough  to  read  by.  Her  eyes  traveled 
once  more  to  the  fields.  What  were 
her  thoughts  on  beholding  the  sweet, 
calm  beauty  of  the  autumnal  night  r 
What  chords  did  the  twilight  hour 
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wake  in  her  monotonous  and  regular 
life?  She  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
letting  nature  sway  her.  Immobile,  she 
studied  the  scene. 

A  sudden  voice  startled  her. 

'I  was  looking  for  you  in  this  half 
light.' 

Mme.  Nouhan  woke  from  her 
reverie,  and  greeted  her  nearest  neigh- 
bor, Michel  Geraldy,  whose  wife  was 
one  of  her  close  friends.         % 

*  Madeleine  did  not  come  with  you? ' 

I  came  on  foot  —  through  the  oaks. 
She  does  not  care  for  walking,  while  I 
adore,  above  all  at  this  season  and  at 
this  time  —  the  violet  hour.' 

*The  violet  hour?' 

'Why,  yes.  Don't  you  see?  Every- 
thing is  violet  now  from  the  cliffs  of  the 
mountains  to  the  ploughed  fields.  I 
say  an  hour,  yet  the  color  lasts  for 
scarce  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
onhurrying  night  destroys  it. 

*Yes,*  replied  Mme.  Nouhan,  *the 
evening  is  at  hand,  for  us  as  well  as  for 
the  world.' 

Somewhat  astonished  at  this  phrase, 
for  he  had  always  known  Mme.  Nou- 
han as  calm  and  gay,  Geraldy  ap- 
proached her  and  said : 

'I  say!  You  must  be  feeling  the  ap- 
proach of  All  Souls.  What  were  you 
thinking  of  as  you  stood  there  alone?' 

'Of  something  a  little  sad  and  a 
little  ridiculous.  I  am  forty  years  old 
to-day.' 

'To-day?' 

'Yes.  Come,  why  don't  you  pro- 
test? Perhaps  you  thought  I  had 
turned  forty  long  ago. ' 

'How  you  wrong  me!  I  read  some- 
where once  that  Chateaubriand,  in  an 
excess  of  gloom,  replied  to  a  lady  who 
asked  him  the  cause  of  his  melancholy : 
"I  am  forty  years  old  to-day."  Only 
Chateaubriand  had  then  left  the  forty 
some  years  behind.' 

'You  mean  then  to  pretend  that 
I ' 


'Dear  lady,  have  patience.  You 
who  are  so  innocent  of  all  co- 
quetry might  well  say  that  you  had 
reached  forty  several  years  before  you 
had  actually  done  so  in  order  that 
others  might  be  less  tempted  to  seek 
you.  But  the  scheme  will  fail,  for  you 
are  young,  you  alone  do  not  know  this.' 

'Come,  come  —  you  are  turning 
your  jest  into  a  compliment.  X^t  us 
not  add  years  to  the  number  rightly 
ours.' 

'Well,  then,  let  us  assume  these 
forty  years.  Since  you  are  not  changed. 
What  is  there  sad  or  ridiculous  about 
them?' 

'I  was  not  thinking  of  that.' 

'What  were  you  thinking  of,  then?' 

'That  is  hard  to  tell.' 

'I  will  help  you.' 

'I  was  saying  to  myself,  when  you 
came  in  the  doorway,  "I  am  forty 
years  old  to-day.  Life  has  not  been 
hard  to  me.  My  youth  is  dead,  yet  no 
one  has  ever  made  me  an  avowal  of 
love.'" 

'What?  You  must  have  failed  to 
hear  it.' 

'The  end,  yes.  I  would  not  have 
listened.  But  no  one*  ever  b^gan.' 

'Once  begun  —  an  avowal  cannot 
be  unheard.' 

'Li  the  street  —  no  one  knows  who 
you  are.  I  have  never  attracted  at- 
tention, never  been  followed.  Nobody 
ever  bothered  himself  about  me.  And 
my  isolation  of  which  I  was  proud 
enough,  seems  to  me  to-day  a  little  sad 
and  a  little  ridiculous.  Yet  I  am  happy 
and  I  love  my  husband.  But  I  feel  my 
husband  ought  to  be  here  on  my 
fortieth  birthday.' 

'Poor  Pierre,  he  knows  nothing 
about  it.  He  is  contented  with  his 
shooting.  How  strange  you  are,  you, 
the  most  honest  of  women!' 

'Do  not  scorn  me.' 

'Not  for  worlds.  I  meant  no  ill 
word.' 
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*I  do  not  mean  quite  that.  At  my 
age,  the  mould  of  life  has  hardened, 
and  I  cannot  see  why  I  am  sentimen- 
talizing over  myself,  when  I  have  two 
grown-up  sons  to  occupy  my  time.  I 
simply  say  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  be 
virtuous.  One  must  simply  have  the 
air  of  being  so.' 

*It  is  quite  possible  that  one  should 
have  a  virtuous  air.  But  few  women 
have  that  air  —  completely.  Those 
who  have  it  are  respected  Uke  works 
of  art.  That  silence  of  which  you 
complain  is  the  truest  homage,  and  now 
shall  I  make  you  a  confidence?' 

*It  is  your  turn.' 

'We  have  known  each  other  for 
nearly  fifteen  years.' 

'Yes,  something  like  that.' 

'I  was  happy  that  you  were  Made- 
leine's friend  and,  in  consequence, 
mine.  I  thought  that  I  had  beheld 
you  and  appreciated  you  once  and  for 
all.  Our  relations  were  the  simplest  of 
settled  affairs.  This  understood,  I  en- 
joyed our  intimacy  in  all  confidence. 
Then  one  day  —  three  or  four  years 
ago  —  I  foimd  you  here;  you  who  had 
always  seemed  so  brave  and  gay,  I 
found  cast  down  and  melancholy.  We 
talked  a  little,  then  I  rose,  and  after 
some  hesitation,  took  my  leave.  That 's 
all.' 

'AH?' 

'  Yes.  But  for  a  few  minutes  you  had 
ceased  to  be  the  charming,  intangible, 
and  hedged  about  being  whom  I  had 
always  known,  the  being  to  whom  I 
could  not  pay  court  without  a  sense  of 
shame.  You  were  a  delicate,  lovely 
and  sensitive  woman.  I  was  afraid, 
not  for  you,  but  for  myself,  and  I  stole 
away.* 


'You  are  jesting  —  you  the  happiest 
of  men.' 

*  Doubtless,  I  am  happy,  very  happy. 
But  the  habit  of  happiness  may  bring 
passion  in  its  train.  The  heart  needs 
stirring.  For  some  time  I  ceased 
calling.' 

'Yes,  I  remember  that.' 

'Then,  little  by  little,  things  became 
as  they  were.  Your  eyes  were  so  fear- 
less, and  you  were  so  far  away,  that  you 
helped  me  to  find  peace  again.  You 
boasted  a  while  ago  that  you  had  never 
heard  an  avowal.  Here  is  one.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  retrospective.' 

Both  were  silent.  Night  fell.  Mme. 
Nouhan  broke  the  tense  silence. 

'And  I  listened  —  to  the  end.  Now 
go,  I  beg  of  you.  There  is  something 
changed  between  us.' 

'Not  at  all!  Why  silence  the 
truth?' 

'You  cannot  know.  While  you  were 
speaking  I  thought  of  the  past,  the 
dead  past,  when  I  might  not  have  been 
so  sure  of  myself  as  I  am  now  at  forty 
years.  And  I  am  a  little  ashamed.  Ah, 
how  terrible  it  is  to  feel  one's  fragility, 
though  once  and  only  once!' 

'Do  not  be  alarmed,  Mathilde.' 

'Monsieur?' 

'Oh,  pardon.  You  have  but  to  turn 
on  the  electric  light  to  find  peace  once 
more.' 

'So  that  you  may  see  me.  Am  I 
then  so  old?' 

'No,  not  that.  But  you  will  see 
better  into  yourself.  We  have,  as  the 
outer  world  has,  a  violet  hour.  It  lasts 
but  an  instant.' 

Mme.  Nouhan  turned  on  the  light. 

'Yes/  said  she,  'it  is  over  and 
gone. 


[The  Observer] 
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The  term  'dimension'  is  used  in  a 
technical  scientific  sense,  as  well  as  in 
its  ordinary  vague  significance  as  a 
sort  of  equivalent  for  'size.*  That  last 
is  quite  alien  from  the  technical  mean- 
ing. By  the  'dimensions'  of  a  physical 
quantity  we  mean  the  way  in  which  the 
fundamental  units  of  mass  length  and 
time  enter  into  the  specification  of 
that  quantity.  Thus  the  dimensions 
of  velocity  are  length  divided  by 
time  —  the  ratio  of  distance  traveled 
to  time  taken.  Speed  can  be  expressed 
in  miles  per  hour  or  feet  per  second  or 
kilometres  per  annum,  or  in  any  units 
whatever  so  long  as  they  involve  the 
ratio  of  length  to  time.  Units  are  arbi- 
trary, some  are  handier  than  others, 
in  that  they  simplify  mere  arithmetic; 
but  their  selection  is  unessential.  Di- 
mensions are  not  arbitrary,  and  are 
selected  by  nature.  You  can  express  a 
length  in  centimetres  or  inches  or  mil- 
lions of  miles,  and  it  shall  be  the  same 
length  —  it  may  be  the  distance  of  the 
sun  or  the  width  of  a  table.  What  you 
cannot  do  is  to  express  a  length  in  acres 
or  quarts;  the  attempt  would  be  non- 
sense. Size  of  unit  is  merely  a  matter 
of  convenience;  it  is  the  dimensions  or 
nature  of  the  unit  that  is  essential. 
You  can  express  the  national  debt  in 
farthings,  if  you  like,  but  you  cannot 
express  it  in  yards. 

This,  which  is  so  obvious  in  simple 
cases,  is  liable  to  be  forgotten  or  ig- 
nored in  more  complex  ones;  people 
worry  about  the  units  instead  of  at- 
tending to^dimensions.  Any  unit  will 
do,  so  long  as  it  is  defined  and  specified, 
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provided  it  is  of  the  right  dimension. 
The  volume  of  a  sphere  is  inexpres- 
sible in  linear  feet.  A  force  cannot  be 
expressed  as  a  mass.  The  intensity  of 
gravity  must  needs  be  of  the  dimension 
of  acceleration  —  the  ratio  of  a  velocity 
to  a  time.  *  Popularly  it  may  be  handy 
to  speak  of  the  force  of  a  ton,  but  you 
really  mean  not  the  ton  of  matter  itself 
but  its  weight,  the  force  with  which 
the  earth  pulls  it.  The  intensity  of 
gravity  is  necessarily  involved  in  any 
complete  specification  of  weight.  The 
dimensions  of  force  are  mass  multiplied 
by  length  and  divided  by  time  squared. 
Anything  less  complex  than  that  is  in- 
accurate and  incomplete  —  a  short- 
hand convention  or  slang,  not  an 
absolute  measure — like  a  draper's 
'six  eleven  three.* 

What  then  is  meant  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  space?  Space  signifies  room 
to  move  about.  The  conception  is  de- 
rived from  our  muscular  sense,  just  as 
the  conception  of  force  is  derived.  If 
an  exertion  of  our  muscles  only  results 
in  statical  pressure,  we  know  that  we 
are  exerting  force.  If  we  exert  our 
muscles  and  find  our  limbs  free  and 
unimpeded,  we  know  they  are  moving 
through  space.  And  we  have  an  idea 
of  how  fast  they  are  moving,  by  our 
sensations  too.  The  exertion  of  walk- 
ing a  mile  or  running  a  hundred  yards 
gives  us  an  idea  both  of  distance  and 
of  speed,  and  so  incidentally  intro- 
duces the  conception  of  time  as  de- 
rived from  the  two  primary  sensations 
of  motion  and  speed. 

We  can  move  in  three  directions  — 
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to  and  fro,  right  and  left,  up  and  down. 
No  more.  Hence,  by  experiment  and 
observation,  space  is  found  to  have 
three  dimensions.  Any  volume  can, 
therefore,  be  expressed  in  cubic  inches, 
or  cubic  miles,  or  pints,  or  gallons,  or 
anything  convenient  for  some  practi- 
cal purpose.  You  can  travel  in  a  north 
and  south  line,  and  in  an  east  and  west 
line,  and  you  can  climb  up  or  down;  or, 
of  course,  you  can  combine  these  mo- 
tions in  any  fashion  you  please.  A 
solid  object  has  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness.  These  it  must  have,  and  it 
cannot  have  more.  Existing  space,  as 
revealed  to  us  by  our  senses,  has  three 
dimensions.  It  may  be  called  cubical, 
because  it  has  the  same  dimension  as  a 
cube  or  any  other  solid. 

But  is  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
conclusive  as  to  reality  ?  By  no  means. 
They  are  capable  of  informing  us  that 
so  much  exists;  they  do  not  enable  us 
to  deny  that  more  exists.  For  instance, 
they  tell  us  of  the  presence  of  matter, 
they  do  not  tell  us  of  the  presence  of 
ether.  Yet  we  have  valid  reason  for 
knowing  that  the  ether  is  just  as  sub- 
stantial as  matter,  only  it  does  not 
make  itself  felt.  Though,  by  the  way, 
it  does  in  truth  indirectly  affect  the 
eye,  else  we  might  have  laiown  noth- 
ing about  it.  There  are  probably  many 
kinds  of  existence  of  which  we  do  know 
nothing.  Our  senses  are  very  far  from 
revealing  everything  that  exists;  they 
themselves  rose  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
scrutinizing  and  philosophizing  on  the 
Universe.  Our  minds  must  do  that. 
And  our  minds  enable  us,  or  seem  to 
enable  some  of  us,  to  imagine  more 
dimensions  —  not,  indeed,  of  actual 
space,  but  of  an  ideal,  enlarged,  more 
comprehensive  'something'  which  for 
lack  of  another  word  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  super-space  or  space  of 
more  than  three  dimensions.  Mathe- 
maticians have  been  known  to  deal  in 


nine  dimensions,  and  to  deduce  valid 
results  (I  am  thinking  of  the  late 
Professor  Sylvester  and  his  British 
Association  address  at  Exeter).  It  is 
not  for  us  ordinary  mortals  to  say  them 
nay.  "^^ 

We  can  at  least  emulate  them  in  im- 
agining less  than  three  dimensions,  as 
Dr.  Abbott  among  others  did  in  his  well- 
known  and  popular  FZo^Jaml.  A  super- 
ficial creature  inhabiting  a  surface,  say, 
a  soap  fibn,  through  which  a  clean  wet 
wire  is  being  poked,  would  only  be 
aware  of  the  section  of  the  wire  actu- 
ally in  his  limited  two-dimensional 
space.  If  the  wire  is  crooked  or  spiral 
or  oddly  shaped,  and  is  steadily  pushed 
through  the  film,  the  observed  section 
will  move  about  in  the  film,  and  the 
superficial  inhabitant  will  interpret  the 
phenomenon  in  terms  of  two-dimen- 
sional motion  and  time.  He  will  know 
nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  wire,  and  will 
have  no  suspicion  that  what  he  is  ob- 
serving is  really  the  result  of  a  motion 
of  a  soUd  object  in  a  third  dimension 
of  space.  He  would  know  nothing  of 
solidity  or  thickness.  He  is  not  wrong 
as  far  as  he  goes,  he  describes  motion 
in*  his  own  plane  truly,  but  his  concep- 
tion of  real  existence  is  incomplete. 

Many  a  quadruped  is  practically 
limited  to  a  two-dimensional  existence 
in  a  sense  —  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Cows  and  pigs  enclosed  in  a  high  wall 
or  fence  are  empounded;  they  cannot 
get  out.  A  gap  in  the  fence  is  needed  to 
liberate  them.  But  a  bird  in  the  same 
predicament  would  experience  no  difii- 
culty  at  all.  A  prison  made  of  floor 
walls  and  roof  is  a  complete  enclosure 
for  human  beings;  but  a  fourth  dimen- 
sional being,  thus  empoimded,  would 
escape  in  what  to  him  would  be  an 
obvious  manner. 

The  fourth  dimension,  supplemen- 
tary to  length,  breadth,  and  thickness 
—  what  Dr.  Abbott  called  *  throughth ' 
— is,  strictly  speaking,  inconceivable  to 
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us,  but  that  may  be  only  due  to  the 
limitation  of  our  senses  and  dearth  of 
experience. 

It  is  safest  not  to  dogmatize,  either 
way,  concerning  the  possibilities  of  in- 
conceivable dimensions.  And  if  it  ever 
happens  that  miracles  are  performed 
or  observed  such  as  we  cannot  accoimt 
for  —  the  extraction  of  an  object  from 
a  sealed  globe,  for  instance  —  we  may 
some  day  possibly  have  to  extend  our 
categories  and  admit  that  there  may 
be  not  only  a  possibility  but  actually 
some  kind  of  reality  in  the  existence  of 
more  dimensions  than  we  know.  It  is  a 
question  whether  we  are  approaching 
some  such  idea  now.  But  it  is  still  only 
a  question. 

Meanwhile,  analytically,  mathema- 
ticians find  it  easy  to  deal  with  as  many 
dimensions  as  they  please.  They  have 
long  written  down  x  y  and  z  as  the 
three  coordinates  which  specify  the 
position  of  a  point.  Everyone  knows 
that  two  of  these  three  coordinates,  x 
and  yy  are  sufficient  to  specify  a  point 
in  a  plane  or  a  place  on  a  map  —  lati- 
tude and  longitude  in  fact.  Two  will 
do  for  any  surface  or  apparent  surface, 
like  the  sky.  They  suffice  to  point*  a 
telescope,  they  partly  suffice  to  aim  a 
gun.  But  in  the  latter  case  '  range '  has 
to  be  considered  too;  and  if  we  want  to 
specify  the  real  position  of  a  star,  we 
must  know  its  distance  as  well  as  its 
direction;  and,  strangely  enough,  we 
can  observe  motion  in  the  line  of  sight, 
that  is,  a  rate  of  variation  in  the  third 
dimension.  Latitude,  longitude,  and 
altitude  might  specify  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  or  locate  a  treasure  sunk  in 
the  sea. 

But  suppose  we  were  si)ecifying  the 
position  of  a  balloon  or  a  comet.  The 
three  lengths  just  mentioned  would 
only  give  us  the  position  at  a  single 
instant.  A  second  later  it  has  moved. 
How  are  we  to  specify  its  position  con- 
tinually? Only  by  a  curve  —  an  orbit 


—  combined  with  a  statement  about 
speed.  We  must  introduce  the  idea  of 
time.  The  coordinates  x  y  z  are  not 
enough  —  a  fourth  t  is  necessary. 
Given  a  relation  between  all  four  — 
an  equation  between xyz and  t  —  and 
we  have  a  complete  specification  of  the 
motion  of  a  heavenly  body;  its  orbit  is 
known.  Its  position  at  any  time  can  be 
assigned.  Or,  if  lost,  it  could  be  refound 
from  the  equation. 

But  then,  someone  may  object, 
time  is  not  a  fourth  dimension  of  space, 
it  is  a  difi'erent  thing  altogether. 

Yes,  it  is,  as  far  as  our  three-dimen- 
sional space  is  concerned.  But  not  so 
in  a  hyper-space  of  four  dimensions. 
In  that  inconceivable  kind  of  space 
what  we  call  time  would  be  a  steady 
variation  of  the  fourth  coordinate; 
like  the  pushing  of  the  wire  through 
the  film.  A  fourth-dimensional  being 
would  see  the  whole  phenomenon  oc- 
curring, which  we  interpret  as  the 
stream  of  time.  He  would  see  the  part 
that  had  gone  through  the  fibn  (as  it 
were)  and  the  part  that  was  about  to 
go  through.  Knowing  our  limitations, 
he  might  surmise  that  we  should  call  the 
one  the  past,  and  the  other  the  future; 
and  that  only  the  instantaneous  sec- 
tion of  which  we  were  aware  could  be 
called  the  present.  But  it  would  be  all 
'present'  to  him;  he  would  see  as  a 
simultaneity  what  we  see  as  a  succes- 
sion. Yet  he  would  know  why  we  saw 
it  as  a  succession  in  time,  and  would 
not  deny  that  time  was  a  reality. 

Some  rough  notion  of  a  simul- 
taneity perceived  as  a  succession  is 
obtainable  by  considering  a  steadily 
moving  traveler,  on,  say,  the  Nile.  He 
sees  the  landscapes  arrive,  and  dis- 
appear, and  he  might  fancifully  liken 
this  progression  to  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  He  might  even  seri- 
ously speak  of  the  inexorable  stream 
of  time  —  provided  he  was  bom  on  the 
boat  and  could  not  change  its  drift. 
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Undoubtedly,  the  mathematician  can 
work  out  and  express  the  history  of  a 
solar  system  or  of  an  atomic  universe 
—  amenable  to  the  reign  of  mechanical 
force,  vis  a  tergo,  and  determinate  ne- 
cessity—  in  terms  of  four  dimensions. 

And  one  of  these  dimensions  will  be 
what  is  called  'imaginary'  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  three.  When  discuss- 
ing motion  in  a  straight  line,  any- 
thing off  that  line  is  an  imaginary 
region,  and  its  position  is  indicated  by 
an  imaginary  quantity,  some  multiple 
of  the  square  root  of  minus  one. 

So  also  when  working  (as  we  daily 
do)  in  three  dimensions,  a  fourth  di- 
mension must  involve  a  7 — 1  co- 
efficient to  distinguish  it  from  the 
others.  And  so  it  is  in  all  the  the- 
ories —  Einstein-Minkowski's  among 
others.  Li  Minkowski's  recent  theory 
this  fourth  coordinate  definitely  takes 
the  shape  of  an  imaginary  velocity, 
cty — 1,  a  motion  of  something  un- 
known through  a  fourth  dimension  — 
an  imaginary  motion  with  the  velocity 
of  light  —  interacting  with  our  ordi- 
nary space;  just  like  my  rod  and  film 
analogy. 

These  imaginary  quantities,  when 
properly  dealt  with,  introduee  no  con- 
fusion, they  are  helpful;  and  in  the  end, 
when  interpretation  into  practical  con- 
sequences is  wanted,  they  always  drop 
out.  They  are  powerful  intermediate 
weapons  —  auxiliaries  —  like  the  scaf- 
folding which  enables  us  to  build  a 
house  or  a  bridge,  and  which  is  re- 
moved when  the  structure  is  finished. 
Removed  they  must  be,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  space  of  three 
dimensions;  otherwise  they  may  be 
retained,  and  the  imaginary  quantity 
regarded  as  in  some  sense  real. 

Let  it  not  be  regarded  as  certain, 
however,  that  the  existence  of  a  fourth 
dimension  is  necessarily  bound  up  with 
Einstein's  theory.  It  is  a  convenient 
way  of  mathematically  expressing  that 


theory,  but  I  judge  that  it  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  suitable  complication  of 
our  measurements  of  time  and  space 
without  necessarily  involving  time  as 
an  aspect  of  a  fourth  dimension.  Ein- 
stein's theory  essentially  depends  on  a 
changing  system  of  coordinates,  and  on 
the  hypothesis  that  whatever  queer 
coordinates  we  choose  the  result  will 
be  the  same.  Four  variables  are  un- 
doubtedly involved;  but  so  they  are  in 
any  system  of  dynamics.  Only  usually 
we  discriminate  between  space  and  time, 
and  we  deal  with  forces  and  inertia. 

Ingenuity  is  required  to  dispense 
with  inertia  and  to  treat  force  as  a 
property  of  space.  Whether  it  turn  out 
valuable  ingenuity,  in  the  long  run, 
time  will  show.  Meanwhile  the  new 
method  is  justifying  itself  by  results; 
and  if  a  warped  space  is  a  reality,  more 
than  three  dimensions  must  somehow 
exist. 

I  have  just  said  that  equations  in 
four  variables  fully  express  the  work- 
ing of  an  inorganic  universe  (the  idea 
is  known  to  philosophers  as  'Laplace's 
Calculator');  but  what  about  the 
actions  and  movements  of  live  things 
—  of  himian  beings  or  of  a  common  fly? 
Can  those  motions  be  thoroughly  and 
fully  expressed  in  terms  of  four  or  any 
number  of  dimensions?  In  other 
words:  Is  the  future  all  settled  before- 
hand, and  only  waiting  to  be  'pushed 
through'  into  our  three-dimensional 
ken?  Is  there  no  element  of  con- 
tingency? No  free  will?  I  am  talking 
geometry,  not  theology,  and  it  would 
be  a  stupid  mistake  to  pretend  to  de- 
cide questions  of  high  reality  by  aid  of 
mere  groping  analogies  and  mathe- 
matical analysis.  Parenthetically,  how- 
ever, and  for  myself,  I  would  say  that 
I  believe  in  a  subordinate  element  of 
contingency;  that  the  happenings  of 
the  future  are  partially  decided  by 
voluntary  actions  in  the  present;  that 
the  future,  though  already  in  some 
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way  existent  or  inferable,  is  dependent 
on  what  has  gone  before,  and  is  not 
an  inexorable,  dull,  completely  pre-ar- 
ranged mechanical  necessity,  that  has 
to  go  through  the  solemn  farce  of  ob- 
truding itself  on  our  perception  ^-*the 
hollow  form  of  taking  place.'  A  uni- 
verse so  constituted  would  lack  in- 
terest and  be  un-Divine.  The  idea 
could  hardly  have  been  formulated 
save  as  a  concession  to  human  facul- 
ties, which  have  found  a  perennial 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  two  appar- 
ently incompatible  things.  Free-will 
and  Fore-knowledge. 

There  are  many  other  puzzles  which 
we  are  unable  completely  to  resolve  at 
present.  Let  us  not  discard  facts  of 
conscious  experience  because  of  some 
theoretic il  difficulty  in  xmderstanding 
them. 

Reference  to  such  subjects  in  this 
connection  may  be  pardoned,  simply 
and  solely  as  a  caution  against  drawing 
conclusions  from  what  it  may  be 
possible  for  mathematicians  to  do,  and 
what  it  is  possible  for  our  limited  im- 
agination to  conceive.  The  full  truth 
of  reality  is  not  to  be  limited  by  our 
notions,  nor  can  it  be  ascertained  in 
any  such  sidelong  fashion.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  whether  we  use  three'coor- 


dinates  and  a  separate  conception  of 
time,  or  whether  we  use  four  coordi- 
nates ab  initio  —  so  as  to  involve  time 
as  the  human  aspect  of  one  of  the  di- 
mennons  of  a  super-space  —  is  mainly 
at  present  a  matter  of  convenience.  If 
one  method  gives  us  more  power,  if  the 
complexities  of  the  atomic  and  electric 
and  ethereal  universe  are  made  more 
tractable  by  our  ingeniously  artificial 
machinery  of  calculation  —  then  that 
machinery  is  justified.  The  fact  that 
we  can  in  any  way  deal  with  more  than 
three  dimensions  of  space  seems  to 
render  it  rather  possible  that  more  di- 
mensions exist.  It  is  not  likely  that 
our  conceptions  —  if  they  be  clear 
conceptions — shall  transcend  reality. 
The  Universe  may  be  infinite  in  an 
infinite  number  of  ways,  and  the  little 
that  we  as  yet  know  of  it  only  makes 
us  greedy  to  know  more. 

All  in  good  time.  The  himian  race 
has  not  been  in  existence  very  long;  it 
began  its  scientific  studies  very  re- 
cently (our  schools  have  hardly  begun 
them  yet);  it  is  still  scraping  on  the 
surface  of  things,  the  three-dimensional 
surface  of  things;  some  time  may  yet 
elapse  before  it  succeeds  in  digging 
down  effectively  into  what  may  be  the 
deeper  reaUty  of  a  fourth  dimension. 
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A  Bbitish  firm  onoe  oontraoted  to 
deliver  a  piece  of  machinery  in  Tokio,  but 
because  of  some  unavoidable  delay,  was 
unable  to  live  up  to  its  contract.  Fearing 
lest  the  Japanese  consignees  should  make 
efforts  to  collect  the  money  indemnity  due 
them  for  non-delivery,  the  Japanese  agent 
(rf  the  British  firm,  sent  to  the  home  office 
a  suggestion  for  avoiding  payment.    Mr. 

£ is  the  English  agent  of  the  same 

firm  also  stationed  in  Japan. 

'Regarding  the  matter  of  escaping 
penalty  for  non-delivery  of  machine,  there 
is  a  way  to  creep  round  same  by  diplomat. 
We  must  make  a  statement  of  big  strike 
occur  in  our  factory  (of  course  big  untrue). 
Please  address  my  firm  in  enclosed  form  of 
letter  and  believe  this  will  avoid  penalty 
of  case.    As  Mr.  E is  a  most  religious 


and  competent  man  and  also  heavily  upright 
and  godl^  it  fears  me  that  useless  apply  for 
his  signature.  Please  attach  name  by 
Yokohama  office  making  forge,  but  no  cause 
to  fear  prison  hap])ening  as  this  is  often 
operated  by  other  merchants  of  highest 
integrity. 

'  It  IB  highest  unfortunate  Mr.  £ so 

godlike  and  excessive  awkward  for  business 
purpose.  I  think  much  better  add  little 
serpentlike  wisdom  to  upright  manhood 
and  so  found  a  good  busness  edifice.' 

In  these  few  sentences  lies  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  East  applied  to  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
West. 


O  LITTLE  boy  who  threw  a  stone 
At  Socrates,  and  hit  Euphron; 
Who,  wounded  in  the  lower  calf, 
Went  home  and  beat  his  better  half; 

Who  ran  into  the  street  and  cried. 
While,  passing  on  the  other  side, 
A  poet  made  a  couplet,  bright 
But  oynical,  upon  the  sight; 

Which  tiniest  of  pleasantries 
Came  safely  down  the  centuries. 
Almost  undamaged  by  the  way 
(TboDgh  Tragedies  have  gone  astray), 


And  exercises  brains  that  loom 
In  the  Museum  Reading  Room; 
Or  poses  as  an  epigram 
For  purposes  of  an  exam. 

And  that  it  was  that  floored  me,  sure 
(And  really  it  is  most  obscure): 
Ploughed!    And,  observe,  from  far  b.c. 
That  furrow  iK>inted  straight  for  Me! 

So,  while  I  vainly  try  to  guess 
Why  the  twin  portals  of  Success 
(As  all  authorities  insist) 
Are  Particle  and  Aorist; 

And  note  in  all  my  kinsmen's  eyes 
Every  emotion  but  surprise, 
I  write,  lest  you  should  censure  me. 
This  devious  aiK>strophe: 

0  boy  (as  I  remarked  before). 

Had  you  but  stayed  within  the  door, 
Or  had  you  been  a  better  shot, 
Or  chosen  another  sage  to  pot, 

1  'd  not  been  in  this  horrid  fix; 

And,  therefore,  from  beyond  the  Styx, 

Consider  well  the  curious  chain 

Of  circumstance  that  links  us  twain: 

And  how  that  stone  you  can't  replace 
Careers  in  Time  as  once  in  Space  — 
A  devastating  Comet:  who 
Will  be  the  next  it  bangs  into? 

And  all  you  boys  of  later  days. 
So  rash  in  various  sorts  of  ways, 
Remember  trouble 's  on  the  wing 
Whenever  you  do  anything. 

R.  B. 


Has  an  artist  ever  existed  who  has  seen 
his  ideal  turned  into  a  oonmiercial  success 
without  its  being  in  some  way  debased? 
It  is  hard  to  think  of  one,  and  hardest  of 
all  to  imagine  a  pure  artistic  ideal  surviving 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  modem  theatre. 
But  this  is  what  Reinhardt's  admirers  and 
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oodperators  appear  to  claim  for  him  in  a 
book  compiled  by  them  and  recently 
published  in  Berlin. 

The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  chapters 
dealing  with  the  different  aspects  of  Rein- 
hardt's  work  at  the  Deutsches  Theatre, 
giving  descriptions  of  a  number  of  pro- 
ductions and  concluding  with  a  chapter  on 
the  'workshop/  in  which  the  mechanical 
construction  of  the  stage  and  the  lighting 
are  outlined. 

The  illustrations  recall  maoy  a  short- 
lived attempt  at  artistic  stage  production 
in  England,  but,  most  inevitably  and  most 
vividly,  they  recall  the  ideals  of  Gordon 
Craig  —  that  exhibition  of  his  masks  and 
models  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  in 
September,  1912;  his  book  On  the  Art  of  this 
Theatre;  those  attractive  numbers  of  the 
Mask, 

Reinhardt's  work  cannot  fail  to  remind 
us  of  Gordon  Craig,  but,  and  this  is 
significant,  Gordon  Craig's  designs  never 
suggest  the  productions  of  Reinhardt. 
How  much  the  German  producer  owes  to 
the  English  artist  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  debt  is 
there.  And  yet  the  name  of  Gordon  Craig 
is  not  once  mentioned  in  this  appreciation 
of  Reinhardt.  Indeed,  Heinz  Herald,  in 
the'  first  chapter  on  the  C<mcepti<m  of  a 
Scenario,  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  'Nature  has 
endowed  him  (Reinhardt)  with  the  talent, 
the  power,  and  the  courage  to  take  the 
development  of  the  theatre  of  our  period 
on  his  shoulders.'  Such  a  claim  is  hardly 
justified  by  facts. 

Many  of  the  illustratioos  are  delightful, 
as,  for  instance,  the  designs  for  the  ballot. 
Die  Grune  Flote  and  for  the  fantasy 
Rappelkopf,  but  a  glance  at  the  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  other  scenarios 
sets  one  speculating  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  these  suggestions  were  vulgarized 
when  they  were  presented  on  the  stage  of 
the  Deutsches  Theatre.  These  photo- 
graphs explain  many  things:  they  make 
comprehensible  Gordon  Craig's  desire  that 
actors  should  wear  masks;  they  also  throw 
light  on  a  remark  in  A  Living  Theatre,  to 
the  effect  that  Gordon  Craig  had  to  aban- 
don the  idea  of  producing  King  Lear  and 
(Edipus  in  Berlin  because  he  'would  make 
no  compromise.' 


No,  Craig  cannot  compromise,  but  Rein- 
hardt can,  and  that,  broadly  speaking,  is 
the  gulf  which  divides  them.  Craig  is  an 
artist  first  and  always,  Reinhardt  is  a 
clever  man  with  artistic  ])eroeptionb  and  a 
flair  for  the  popular  taste.  He  can  tickle 
the  public  fancy  and  the  public  vanity  at 
one  and  the  same  time;  his  audiences  can 
enjoy  his  productions  with  the  added  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  they  are  showing 
their  artistic  appreciation  in  so  doing. 

Gordon  Craig,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Observer,  pointed  out  that  Reinhardt  is  not 
a  man,  but  a  firm,  and  this  is  amply  borne 
out  by  the  present  volume;  he  is  a  firm, 
and  a  very  successful  firm,  the  members  of 
which  have  certain  artistic  standards  to 
which  they  prefer  to  adhere,  but  who  are 
not  prepared  to  deny  their  public  that 
'riot'  of  color  and  elaboration  of  design 
which  they  have  led  it  to  expect  from  them. 


The  following  r6sum6  of  Sohnitzler's 
latest  comes  from  the  columns  of  the 
London  Times. 

Casanovas  Heimfahrt  is  not  a  comedy; 
there  is  nothing  satirical  or  farcical  about  it. 
It  is  an  episode  from  the  life  of  the  famous 
adventurer,  criminal,  and  writer,  entirely 
invented  by  Schnitzler,  but  obviously 
written  after  a  careful  study  and  absorp- 
tion of  Casanova's  autobiography  —  that 
faithful  refiection  of  the  scholarly,  black- 
guardly, utterly  immoral,  witty,  unscrupu- 
lous man  that  he  was  —  and  age  that  he 
lived  in.  The  title  of  the  'novelle'  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  time  of  the  action  is 
chosen  at  the  moment  when  Casanova  is 
returning  to  Venice  from  Mantua,  after 
years  of  enforced  exile.  At  the  latter  city 
he  falls  in  with  an  old  friend,  Olivo,  whose 
wife  had  been  Casanova's  lover.  He  has, 
however,  lost  all  love  for  her.  His  fierce 
affection  has  fallen  on  a  young  girl,  Mar- 
colina,  who  is  staying  with  Olivo.  She  is 
reputed  a  bluestocking,  and  does,  indeed, 
surprise  Casanova  by  the  erudition  she  dis- 
plays in  discussing  with  him  his  proposed 
reply  to  Voltaire.  Her  learning  does  not 
diminish  his  passion,  and  he  watches  to  see 
whether  her  reputation  is  sustained.  He 
soon  finds  that  Marcolina  is  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  a  young  doldier,  Lorenzi,  who 
escapes  from  her  room  at  dawn.  With  him 
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Casanova  makes  a  shameful  bargain,  in 
consideration  of  writing  off  his  heavy  debt 
at  cards.  But  Marcolina  discovers  the  de- 
ception, and  Lorenzi,  regretting  his  weak- 
ness and  shame,  attacks  Casanova  with  a 
dagger.  In  the  fight  that  ensues  Lorenzi, 
however,  is  killed  and  Casanova  continues 
his  homeward  journey  to  Venice,  where  he 
is  warmly  welcomed  after  so  many  years  of 
absence  and  amorous  adventure  in  almost 
all  the  great  cities  of  Eu]^>pe.  The  story  is, 
of  course,  unpleasant.  But  so  is  the  life 
of  Casanova.  That  is,  perhaps,  all  that  can 
be  said.  Schnitzler  has,  in  a  'long  short 
story'  of  remarkable  technical  achieve- 
ment, summed  up  a  disgusting  character. 


Among  the  dark  and  brilliant  leaves 
Where  flowers  seem  tinsel  firework-sheaves 

Blond  barley-sugar  children  stare 
Through  shining  apple-trees,  and  there 

A  lady  like  a  golden  wind 

Whose  hair  like  apples  tumbles  kind 


And  whose  bright  name,  so  I  believe, 
Is  sometimes  Venus,  sometimes  Eve, 

Stands,  her  face  furrowed  like  my  own 
With  thoughts  wherein  strange  seeds  are 
sown 

Whence,  long  since,  stars  for  bright  fiowers 

grew 
Like  periwinkles  pink  and  blue 

(Queer  impulses  of  bestial  kind, 
Flesh  indivisible  from  mind). 

I,  painted  like  the  wooden  sun 

Must  hand-in-hand  with  angels  run  — 

The  tinsel  angels  of  the  booth 
That  lead  poor  yokels  to  the  truth 

Through  raucous  jokes  till  we  can  see 
That  narrow,  long  eternity 

Is  but  the  whip's  lash  o'er  our  eyes 
Spurring  to  new  vitalities! 

EdUh  SUwell. 
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Information  regarding  the  authors  of  the 
IK>litical  articles  will  be  found  in  the  para- 
graphs grouped  under  the  general  title  'A 
Week  of  the  World.' 

•     *     • 
Arnold  Bennett  and  Henri  Bordeaux 


are  novelists  who  require  no  special  intro- 
duction to  American  readers. 


*    * 


Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  now  lecturing   in 
America. 


ITo-day] 
THY  HILL  LEAVE  NOT 

BY  JOHN  FREEMAN 

Thy  hill  leave  not,  O  Spring, 

Nor  longer  leap  down  to  the  new- 

green'd  Plain. 
Thy  western  cliff-caves  keep 

0  Wind,  nor  branch-borne  Echo  after 

thee  complain 
With  grumbling  wild  and  deep. 
Let  Blossom  clmg 
Sudden  and  frozen  round  the  eyes  of 

trees. 
Nor  fall,  nor  fall. 
Be  still  each  Wing, 
Hushed  each  call. 

So  it  was  ordered,  so 

Hung  all  things  silent,  still; 

Only  Time  earless  moved  on,  stepping 

slow 
Up  the  scarped  hill, 
And  even  Time  in  a  long  twilight 

stayed 
And,  for  a  whim,  that  whispered  whim 

obeyed. 

There  was  no  breath,  no  sigh. 

No  wind  lost  in  the  sky 

Roamed  the  horizon  round. 

The  harsh  dead  leaf  slept  noiseless  on 

the  ground. 
By  unseen  mouse  nor  insect  stirred 
Nor  beak  of  hungry  bird. 
Then  were  voices  heard 
Mingling  as  though  each 
Earth  and  grass  Imd  individual  speech. 

—  Has  evening  fallen  so  soon, 
And  yet  no  moon? 

—  No,  but  hark:  so  still 

Was  never  the  Spring's  voice  adown 
the  hill! 

1  do  not  feel  her  waters  tapping  upon 
The  culvert's  under  stone. 

—  And  if  't  is  not  yet  night  a  thrush 

should  sing. 

— Or  if 't  is  night  the  owl  should  his  far 
echo  bring 

Near,  near. —  And  I 

Should  know  the  hour  by  his  long- 
shaking  distant  cry. 

—  But  how  should  echo  be?  The  air  is 

dead, 
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No  song,  no  wing, 

—  No  footfall  overhead 

Of  beast  —  Or  laborer  passing,  and  no 

sound 
Of  laborer's^  Good-night,  Good-night» 

Good-night  I 

—  That  we,  here  underground. 
Take  to  ourselves  and  breathe  un- 
heard Good-night! 

—  O,  it  is  lonely  now  with  not  one 

sound 
'Neath  the  arched  profound, 

—  No  throttled  note 
Sweet  over  us  to  float, 

—  No  shadow  treading  light 
Of  man,  beast,  bird. 

—  If,  earth  in  dumb  earth,  lie  we  here 

unstirred, 

—  Why,  brother,  it  were  death  re- 

newed a^n 
If  sun  nor  ram, 

—  O  death  undying,  if  no  dear  human 

touch  nor  sound 
Fall  on  us  underground! 


[Country  Life] 
HOLIDAY 


My  soul  slipped  off  a-pleasuring. 
From  this  land  of  sullen  heat 
To  the  home-land,  gray  and  sweet. 
Went  my  soul  with  eager  feet. 
Time  nor  distance  measuring. 
Left  a  sunrise,  clouds  aflame, 
For  a  sunset,  faintly  fair; 
Down  the  well-known  path  she  came. 
Through  the  shadowy  air. 
Lingered  where  the  bluebell  sea 
Washes  through  the  little  wood. 
For  a  trancM  moment  stood  — 
Then  returned  to  me. 


[The  New  WUmu] 

FROM  'CONCERNING 
DRAGONS' 

O  child,  nurse  lies  to  thee, 
For  dragons  thou  shalt  see. 
Please  God  that  on  that  day 
Thou  may'st  a  dragon  slay. 
Then  if  thou  dost  not  faint, 
Grod  shall  not  want  a  saint. 
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A  WEEK  OF  THE  WORLD 


AMONG  the  numerous  articles  that 
appeared  in  Germany  appropos  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  revolution,  the 
one  in  our  present  issue  stands  out  for 
its  moderateness  of  judgment.  Its 
author  is  a  conservative  Socialist,  who 
represents  a  school  of  thought  that 
probably  has  a  more  numerous  follow- 
ing than  any  other  among  his  country- 
men. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  a 
very  large  proportion,  possibly  a  ma- 
jority, of  the  German  people  are  So- 
cialists, their  Socialism  is  becoming 
something  that  most  sober-minded 
people  can  endorse. 

No  doubt  the  year  has  brought  as 
many  bitter  disillusions  to  Germany 
as  to  other  countries.  The  writer  has 
not  concealed  this  fact  in  what  he  tells 
us  of  present  sentiment. 

Even  those  who  predicted  no  good 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  old  regime, 
profess  to  regard  the  results  as  more 
disastrous  than  they  contemplated. 
The  Lokal  Anzeiger^  which  used  to  be 
the  Kaiser's  favorite  paper,  bewails  in 
the  same  breath  tho^oral  and  physi- 
cal untidiness  of  the---4net£Qpolis. 
'Every  post  and  pillar  thrusts  its  un- 
seemly placards  and  foul  notices  into 
the  faces  of  the  public'  Portraits  and 
busts  of  Emperors  and  Generals  have 
been  removed  from  the  schools  and  the 


discipline  and  industry  of  the  pupils 
has  vanished  with  them.  An  epidemic 
of  strikes  and  indolence  has  prostrated 
production,  while  taxes  and  other 
public  burdens  are  being  multipKed. 

Vonodris  would  throw  responsibil- 
ity for  the  failures  of  the  revolution 
upoi>  the  Allies,  who  have  betrayed 
democracy,  and  upon  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  who  have  betrayed  Socialism. 
Radical  revolts  at  home  have  under- 
mined the  influence  of  the  proletariat 
in  Parliament  and  have  strengthened 
the  bourgeoisie.  The  harsh  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Entente  upon  its 
enemies  have  disheartened  the  oppo- 
nents of  militarism  and  arbitrary  rule. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  this  paper, 
Germany  has  one  great,  positive 
achievement  to  show  for  the  year  — 
the  erection  of  a  new  government 
controlled  by  the  will  of  the  people. 

MR.  KEYNES'S  book.  The  Ecorum- 
ic  Consequences  of  the  PeacCy  will  proba- 
bly hold  a  permanent  place  among  the 
analyses  and  criticisms  of  the  Paris 
conference.  The  review  we  republish 
from  the  Manchester  Ouardian  is 
naturally  sympathetic,  for  he  advo- 
cated the  generous  peace  so  ardently 
championed  by  that  prominent  organ 
of  English  Liberalism.   The  London 
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Morning  Pod^  which  represents  the 
opposite  extreme  of  British  opinion, 
probably  finding  little  in  Mr.  Keynes's 
view  of  the  negotiations  with  which  it 
sympathizes,  consoles  itself  with  his 
'acid  character  sketch'  of  President 
Wilson.  The  following  quotation  forms 
the  major  portion  of  that  paper's  notice 
of  the  book: 

When  President  Wilson  left  Washington  he 
enjoyed  a  prestige  and  a  moral  influence 
throughout  the  world  unequaled  in  history. 

But  afterwards: 

The  disillusion  was  so  complete  that  some  of 
those  who  had  trusted  most  hardly  dared  speak 
of  it.  .  .  .  The  Resident  was  not  a  hero  or  a 
prophet:  he  was  not  even  a  philosopher,  but  a 
generously-intentioned  man,  with  many  of  the 
weaknesses  of  other  human  beings  and  lacking 
that  dominating  intellectual  equipment  which 
would  have  been  necessary.  .  .  .  His  tempera- 
ment was  not  primarily  that  of  the  student  or 
the  schohur;  he  had  not  much  even  of  that 
culture  of  the  world  which  marks  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  and  Mr.  Balfour  as  exquisitely  cultivated 
gentlemen  of  their  class  and  generation.  .  .  . 
He  was  not  only  insensitive  to  his  surroundings 
in  the  external  sense;  he  was  not  sensitive  to  his 
environment  at  all.  What  chance  could  such  a 
man  have  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  unerring, 
almost  medium-like,  sensibility  to  everyone 
immediately  around  him?  .  .  .  The  poor  Presi- 
dent would  be  playing  blind  man's  bluff  in  that 
party.  .  .  . 

The  Resident  was  like  a  Nonconformist 
Minister,  perhaps  a  Presbyterian.  His  thought 
and  his  temperament  were  essentially  theolo^p- 
ical,  not  intellectual.  .  .  . 

In  fact,  the  President  had  thought  out 
nothing.  When  it  came  to  practice,  his  ideas 
were  nebulous  and  incomplete.  He  had  no  plan, 
no  scheme,  no  constructive  ideas  whatever  for 
clothing  with  the  flesh  of  life  the  Command- 
ments which  he  had  thundered  from  the  White 
House.  He  could  have  preacl^ed  a  sermon  on 
any  of  them  or  have  addressed  a  stately  prayer 
to  the  Almighty  for  their  fulfillment,  but  he 
could  not  frame  their  concrete  application  to 
the  actual  state  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Not  only  was 
he  Ul-informed  —  that  was  true  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  also  —  but  his  mind  was  slow  and  un- 
adaptable. .  .  .  There  can  seldom  have  been  a 
statesman  of  the  first  rank  more  incompetent 
than  the  President  in  the  agilities  of  the  CouncO 
ChfMnbef.  .  .  •  Pe  did  not  remedy  these  defects 


by  seeking  aid  from  the  collective  wisdom  of  his 
lieutenants.  ...  He  could  write  notes  from 
Sinai  or  Olympus;  he  could  remain  unapproach- 
able in  the  White  House,  or  even  in  the  Council 
of  Ten,  and  be  safe.  But  if  he  once  stepped 
down  to  the  intimate  equality  of  the  Four,  the 
game  was  evidently  up. 

TURKEY'S  ejection  from  Europe 
and  the  control  of  the  Dardanelles, 
are  questions  which  refuse  to  be  dis- 
associated. Mr.  Hanotaux's  article, 
from  Le  Figaro^  revives  the  old  pro- 
posal to  give  maritime  control  of  the 
Straits  to  a  reorganized  Danube  Com- 
mission. The  original  Danube  Com- 
mission owed  its  existence  to  the 
Treat>  of  Paris  of  1856,  and  was  com- 
posed, at  first,  of  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  Dele- 
gates from  the  interested  Balluui  States 
were  subsequently  added.  Originally 
intended  as  a  temporary  organization, 
conunissioned  to  carry  out  certain 
river  improvements,  its  life  was  ex- 
tended and  its  powers  were  succes- 
sively modified  by  subsequent  agree- 
ments, so  that  it  continued  in  existence 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Meantime,  all  the  proposals  ad- 
vanced for  regulating  the  political 
future  of  the  Turkish  people,  whose 
home  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits, 
have  encountered  growing  resistance 
from  that  nation,  which  culminated  in 
open  rebellion  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
leader  of  this  rebellion,  who  has  be- 
come a  new  national  hero  for  the  Turks, 
is  an  officer  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  conmiander  of  Turkish  armies 
in  Tripoli  during  the  war  with  Italy, 
and  in  Gallipoli,  the  Caucasus,  and 
Palestine  during  the  recent  conflict. 
He  is  described  in  Der  Tag^  by  General 
Liman  Von  Sanders,  who  commanded 
the  German  forces  in  Turkey  during 
the  war,  as  'a  man  of  magnetic  per- 
sonality, tall,  slender,  blonde,  of  strik- 
ing presence,  amiable  and  modest  ii^ 
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demeanor,  but  unmistakably  clear- 
headed and  resolute.'  He  was  a  per- 
sonal enemy  of  Enver  Pasha,  the  mili- 
tary dictator  of  Turkey  during  the 
war,  and  opposed  many  of  the  latter's 
enterprises.  He,  therefore,  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  an  enemy  of  Ger- 
many, an  imputation  which  General 
Von  Sanders  hastens  to  deny. 

*He  is  neutral  toward  other  govern- 
ments, but  an  ardent  Turkish  patriot, 
intent  on  maintaining  the  honor  and 
int^rity  of  his  country.  He  is  no 
dreamer.  He  is  backed  by  a  united 
nation  which  refuses  to  consent  to  ex- 
tinction. He  will  not  permit  an  inde- 
pendent Armenia  to  be  thrust  like  a 
wedge  into  the  heart  of  Anatolia,  nor 
will  he  and  his  supporters  tolerate  the 
annexation  of  int^ral  parts  of  the  old 
Turkish  territories  by  the  Greeks. 
Here  are  the  fundamental  points  at 
issue  in  the  Turkish  National  Move- 
ment. The  Turks  are  willing  to  discuss 
relinquishing  Palestine,  S3rria,  and  Mes- 
opotamia .  .  .  but  they  will  never 
voluntarily  consent  to  an  independent 
Armenia  or  a  Greek  province  in  Asia 
Minor,  to  be  set  up  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  true  Turkish  country.' 

ALL  conflicting  currents  of  political 
thought  in  Italy  seem  to  converge 
in  hostility  to  the  Supreme  Council  at 
Paris  and  its  decisions.  Socialists  and 
clericals  both  dislike  the  terms  forced 
upon  Austria  by  the  treaty.  Corriere 
della  Sera  reflects  the  common  senti- 
ment of  these  extremes  in  its  article 
upon  the  Vorarlberg  decision.  That 
little  Alpine  province  is  strongly  cleri- 
cal. It  desired  to  secede  from  Austria 
and  join  Switzerland.  Its  Swiss  neigh- 
bors were  favorable  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement. Vienna  protested  vigor- 
ously. The  Entente  decided  that 
Vorarlberg  must  retain  its  Austrian 
allegiance. 

The  Italian  position  is  not  consist- 


ent, for  were  the  people  of  the  old 
Austrian  empire  permitted  self-deter- 
mination, Italy  would  surely  have  to 
relinquish  some  of  the  annexed  por- 
tions of  Tyrol.  There  are  many  mo- 
tives that  incline  border  districts  of  the 
defeated  empires  to  seek  union  with 
neighboring  neutral  or  allied  countries. 
They  hope  thus  to  escape  their  share 
of  the  heavy  indemnities  and  com- 
mercial disabilities  which  the  victors 
have  imposed  upon  the  vanquished. 
But  no  evidence  exists  to  show  that  the 
people  of  these  border  r^ons  were  less 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  war  than 
the  population  of  the  enemy  capitals. 

JAPAN  has  not  escaped  the  con- 
tagion of  radicalism  that  is  making  the 
circuit  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
affected  as  acutely  by  the  economic 
evils  following  the  war  as  some  of  its 
western  neighbors.  It  is  experiencing 
currency  inflation,  high  prices,  labor 
unrest,  and  middle  class  discontent. 
The  leaders  of  the  new  movement 
bom  of  these  conditions  are  mostly 
men  unknown  in  America  and  Europe. 
In  introducing  them  to  our  readers, 
through  the  article  we  republish  from 
the  Japan  Chronicle^  we  have  omitted 
minor  items  likely  to  interest  only  the 
residents  of  the  Island  Empire.  liter- 
ary and  political  Japan  constitute  a 
rather  narrow  social  circle,  in  which 
personal  relations  exercise  a  stronger 
influence  than  in  a  country  like  our 
own.  Consequently,  the  history  of 
advanced  political  thought  in  Japan 
is  a  record  of  individual  opinion,  rather 
than  of  the  movement  of  the  masses. 

Kotoku,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
op)ening  sentence  of  the  article,  was  the 
leader  of  a  small  group  of  extreme 
radicals  which  was  broken  up  by  the 
government  about  ten  years^ago.  The 
head  of  the  movement  and^eleven  of 
his  followers  were  executed  for  alleged 
conspiracy  against  the  government; 
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and  as  many  more  were  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment.  During  the  decade 
that  has  intervened.  Socialism  has 
ceased  to  be  a  forbidden  subject  in 
Japan,  and  Socialist  theories  are  now 
widely  discussed  and  publicly  de- 
fended. As  the  article  suggests.  So- 
cialism in  that  country  has  certain  odd 
associations  with  conservatism  and  the 
former  feudal  regime.  The  recent  rise 
of  capitalism  and  twentieth  century 
industrialism  has  given  great  prestige 
to  the  individualist  social  philosophy 
of  the  Occident.  But  it  has  driven 
some  conservatist  devotees  of  ancient 
institutions  back  to  the  tenets  of  state 
Socialism,  which  appears  in  their  eyes 
as  a  restoration  of  the  original  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  Yet  this  peculiar 
phase  does  not  comprehend  the  So- 
cialist movement  as  a  whole.  That  is 
inspired  by  German  theory,  and  re- 
ceives its  main  support  from  academic 
circles  and  the  educated  industrial 
workers  of  the  cities. 

LORD  GREY'S  recent  mission  to 
this  country  has  revived  interest  —  if 
interest  ever  waned  —  in  one  of  the 
most  likable  figures  in  English  public 
life.  Mr.  Fox's  popular  account  of  the 
man  who  conducted  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  empire  during  what  was  per- 
haps the  most  critical  period  in  its  his- 
tory, is  popular  and  sympathetic,  but 
it  is  especially  informing  because  it  is 
so  largely  in  the  words  of  Lord  Grey 
himself. 

During  the  war  the  British  Minister 
was  one  of  the  best  hated  men  in 
Europe  by  the  people  of  the  enemy 
powers,  and  of  course  he  did  not  escape 
attack  in  his  own  country.  Pro-admin- 
istration writers  in  Germany  repre- 
sented him  as  a  sort  of  super-Machi- 
avelli,  who  had  displayed  satanic  skill 
and  cunning  in  contriving  a  belligerent 
alliance  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  in 
order  to  crush  England's  chief  com- 


mercial and  naval  competitor.  He 
was  conceived  as  a  hatensower  and 
the  very  anthithesis  of  what  his  book 
on  the  League  of  Nations  —  as  well  as 
his  public  life  —  show  him  to  be.  At 
the  same  time  he  had  quiet  defenders 
among  the  Germans,  especially  such 
men  as  Lichnowsky,  the  Kaiser's  for- 
mer ambassador  to  London,  whose 
revelations  almost  silenced  for  a  time 
even  his  bitterest  assailants. 

CORRESPONDENTS  who  have 
recently  been  in  Germany  continue  to 
disagree  as  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
former  empire  is  recovering  economic 
health.  A  person  revisiting  its  indus- 
trial centres  for  the  first  time  since 
before  the  war,  without  having  wit- 
nessed the  intervening  decline  of  com* 
merce  and  manufacturing,  may  be  so 
shocked  by  the  contrast  between  the 
present  ruin  and  the  old  prosperity  as 
to  see  no  promise  of  economic  restora- 
tion. Those  who  have  lived  through 
the  experiences  of  the  war  and  revolu- 
tion occasionally  take  a  more  hopeful 
view.  Lidustrial  conditions,  like  politi- 
cal conditions,  vary  observably  in  dif* 
ferent  places.  Lideed,  this  is  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  Dr.  Michaelis's 
article  on  the  reviving  industries  of 
Magdeburg. 

Probably  the  recovery  of  war- 
ruined  Europe  will  be  relatively  slower 
in  large  cities  and  in  highly  specialized 
industrial  districts  than  in  smaller 
towns  and  rural  communities.  The 
breakdown  of  transportatioh  and  of 
the  complex  business  mechanism  that 
makes  all  the  parts  of  a  modem  in- 
dustrial state  interdependent,  affect 
less  acutely  regions  where  more  primi- 
tive economic  conditions  prevail.  The 
war  and  the  revolution  added  thou- 
sands to  the  floating  and  refugee  popu- 
lation of  Europe's  great  cities.  The 
period  of  recovery  will  possibly  witness 
a  movement  back  to  the  land. 
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THE  press  of  Gennany,  as  of  most 
other  oountriesy  tells  us  much  of  the 
sentiment  and  programmes  of  labor 
leaders.  But  we  seldom  hear  directly 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  working 
people.  The  letter  which  we  publish 
from  a  Grerman  workingman,  appears 
in  a  paper  which  men  of  his  class  do 
not  generally  read.  It  may,  therefore, 
represent  the  views  of  a  very  conser- 
vative group.  But  even  80»  it  is  a  voice 
from  the  'common  people' — about 
whom  we  hear  so  much,  and  from 
whom  we  hear  so  little.  And  it  con- 
firms what  we  learn  from  other 
sources,  concerning  the  ebbing  tide  of 
radicalism  among  them. 

THE  provisions  of  the  new  bill  for 
the  government  of  Ireland  are  doubt- 
less by  this  time  familiar  to  our  read- 
ers. The  brief  accoimt  of  its  introduc- 
tion, which  we  print  below,  presents  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  reception  of 
the  project  in  the  Lower  House.  Evi- 
dently it  was  received  with  great  in- 
terest, but  with  an  absence  of  enthu- 
siasm. Interest  was  natural  in  any 
proposal  likely  to  remove  an  irritating 
question  from  public  discussion,  but  it 
was  combined  with  the  apathy  and 
skepticism  due  to  the  past  unhappy 
exp)eriences  with  legislative  remedies 
for  the  Irish  situation. 

WE  conclude  the  political  articles 
of  the  week  with  a  brief  description, 
taken  originally  from  the  Russian  news- 
papers, of  conditions  in  Petrograd, 
when  that  city  was  hardest  pressed  by 
the  Anti-Bolshevist  armies  last  autumn . 
Even  though  bread  was  lacking,  cir- 
cuses seem  to  have  been  provided. 
The  report  of  a  simultaneous  social 
survey  of  Vienna  and  Petrograd  would 
make  interesting  reading. 


THE  failure  of  Premier  Clemenceau 
to  be  elected  President  of  France,  may 


prelude  an  end  to  that  solidarity  of 
political  sentiment  of  which  the  recent 
elections  were  an  evidence.  The 
French  journalist,  de  Maisi^re,  report- 
ing in  Petit  Pariaien  an  interview 
which  he  recently  had  with  Prince 
Bemhard  von  Sachsen-Weimar,  re- 
lates that  the  Prince  asked  why  France 
would  not  surrender  the  German  war 
prisoners.    The  journalist  replied : 

*I  know  nothing  about  the  case. 
The  war  has  had  a  remarkable  effect 
upon  France.    Before  the  war,  every 
Frenchman  was  instinctively  hostile 
to  the  government.    The  administra- 
tion was  inevitably  his  f)ersonal  enemy. 
Since  the  war,  we  have  found  some- 
thing else  to  criticize  and  combat. 
Our  government  has  become  our  best 
friend  and  we  agree  with  everything 
it  does.    We  don't  trouble  our  heads 
with  useless  questions,  even  when  we 
do  not  understand  the  reason  for  the 
government's  acts;  so,  if  our  authori- 
ties refuse  to  give  up  the  war  prisoners, 
we  assume  it  has  good  reasons,  though 
I  do  not  know  personally  what  they 
are.' 

The  past  party  history  of  France 
indicates  that  the  Gallic  mind  is  not 
likely  to  remain  long  in  this  state  of 
political  acquiescence. 

AN  explanation  is  due  our  readers 
with  regard  to  the  dates  of  the  publi- 
cations from  which  our  articles  are 
taken.  The  receipt  of  materials  from 
Germany  and  former  Austria-Hungary 
is  subject  to  great  delay.  Our  corr^ 
spondent  in  Holland  speaks  of  a  pack- 
age from  Tubingen  having  been  on  the 
road  from  April  to  December  before 
ultimately  arriving  at  the  Hague  — 
though  of  course  that  is  exceptionally 
long.  Our  policy  is  to  select  from  the 
most  recent  dailies  and  weeklies  which 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  Europe, 
after  repeated  experiment  with  various 
channels. 


[Sosiatistische  MonaJtshrfU,  Ocklber  iO,  1919\ 
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BY  LUDWia  QUES8BL 


Before  summarizing  the  results  of 
the  first  year  of  the  revolution  we  must 
ask  ourselves  where  we  stand  at 
present.  The  old  Germany  which  we 
knew  in  our  youth  has  ceased  to  exist. 
It  has  been  consumed  in  a  mighty  con- 
flagration that  has  swept  through  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  globe.  The  embers 
are  still  glowing;  the  last  lurid  glare 
is  still  visible.  No  people,  no  class,  no 
institution  will  survive  in  its  previous 
form. 

A  new  Europe  has  arisen  in  whose 
international  councils  Germany  has  a 
modest  place.  Deprived  of  three  great 
provinces  and  of  six  million  people, 
bereft  of  its  army,  wrecked  in  its 
finances,  with  its  productive  forces 
crippled,  and  burdened  with  vast  obli- 
gations to  its  enemies,  it  enters  a  new 
family  of  nations  under  many  handi- 
caps. Three  great  West  Slavic  govern- 
ments have  meantime  appeared  in 
Europ)e  —  a  greater  Poland,  a  great 
Czecho-Slovak  republic,  and  a  great 
Serbia  have  arisen  at  the  cost  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  This 
accords  with  plans  laid  long  in  ad- 
vance by  the  London  foreign  ofiice. 
The  future  of  greater  Russia  is  still 
unrevealed.  England,  having  adopted 
a  policy  identical  with  that  of  Beth- 
mann-HoUw^  toward  the  border 
states  of  Livonia  and  Lithuania,  will 
either  cut  Russia  entirely  ofi*  from  the 
Baltic,  or  leave  it  but  a  narrow  corridor 
of  access  to  that  sea. 

There  is  no  question,  consequently, 
but  what  the  first  year  of  revolution 
shows  a  heavy  deficit  in  respect  to 
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foreign  relations.  However,  these 
losses  of  population,  territory,  and 
property  cannot  be  charged  against 
the  revolution  itself,  because  they  are 
consequences  of  the  military  defeat  of 
the  Imperial  Army,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  unreasonable  and  misdirected  for- 
eign policy  of  the  old  government. 
The  only  benefit  that  the  revolution 
might  have  brought  us,  in  view  of  our 
military  overthrow,  would  have  been 
the  unity  for  which  our  nation  has 
longed  throughout  its  history.  We 
could  have  attained  this,  however, 
only  by  a  complete  reconciliation  with 
the  liitin  nations.  It  is  generally 
known  that  Italy  desired  to  see  Austria 
and  Germany  joined.  France  would 
have  withdrawn  it's  opposition  if  Grer- 
man  Socialism  had  really  been  willing 
to  go  back  unreservedly  and  unhesita^ 
tingly  to  the  traditions  of  its  great 
leaders,  Marx  and  Engels,  who  always 
agreed  with  the  French  Socialists  in  re- 
garding Alsace-Lorraine  as  the  in- 
alienable prop)erty  of  France,  and  who 
believed  the  imion  of  these  territories 
with  Germany  a  crime  against  the 
common  people  of  Europe.  Complete 
reconciliation  with  the  Latin  nations 
would  not  only  have  made  it  possible 
to  restore  the  unity  of  the  German 
people,  but  it  would  have  removed  the 
danger  of  losing  upper  Silesia,  which 
now  threatens,  because  France  and 
Italy  are  inevitably  dependent  upon 
Germany  for  coal.  These  two  nations 
could  not  possibly  wish  to  see  new 
Grermany*s  ability  to  export  coal  crip- 
pled. The  task  of  the  immediate  future 
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will  be  to  reduce  the  deficit  incurred  by 
our  foreign  policy  during  the  first  year 
of  revolution  by  an  honorable  and 
sincere  reconciliation  with  the  Latin 
nations. 

Turning  now  to  the  transformation 
which  the  past  year  has  brought  about 
in  political  and  social  conditions  at 
home,  the  most  striking  fact  is  the 
blindness  of  most  Germans  to  the  fact 
that  the  old  order  has  gone  never  to  r^ 
appear,  and  that  a  new  social  system 
is  in  process  of  formation.  Not  only 
the  middle  classes,  who  have  suffered 
so  by  the  revolution,  but  even  the 
most  radical  of  our  social  democrats, 
who  are  responsible  for  that  revolu- 
tion, either  hope  or  fear,  according  to 
their  respective  sympathies,  that  after 
a  short  period  of  transition  everything 
will  be  as  it  was  before.  But  anyone 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  survey 
the  events  of  this  period  with  the 
philosophic  calm  of  the  historical  and 
social  student,  and  whose  mind  is  un- 
clouded by  party  controversy,  will  see 
at  once  that  the  old  political  and  social 
order  cannot  come  back,  because  both 
the  war  and  the  revolution  codp)erated 
to  destroy  them  completely.  They 
have  lost  their  physical  resources  and 
their  intellectual  prestige.  We  are 
justified  in  saying  that  the  masses  are 
unable  to  restore  the  old  order,  no  mat- 
ter how  bitterly  disappointed  they  may 
be  in  the  new,  because  they  have  had 
a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
ancient  system.  They  all  perceive 
now  how  the  Imperial  Government 
vacillated,  bereft  of  steady  counsel, 
between  a  desire  for  peace  and  greed 
for  new  territories.  They  have  seen 
what  they  used  to  regard  as  the  wise 
heads  of  the  foreign  office  hesitating 
irresolutely  between  an  Anglo-Saxon 
and  a  Russian  policy.  Their  old  faith 
in  the  infallibility  of  their  military 
leaders  has  been  destroyed  by  the  ob- 
vious and   puerile   blunders  of  the 


war.  They  have  witnessed  how  the 
heads  of  dynasties  wrangled  over  the 
crowns  of  Courland,  Lithuania,  and 
Poland,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  overturned  their  thrones.  A 
nation  that  has  seen  the  powerful 
tremble,  the  wise  fail  in  counsel,  the 
infallible  blunder,  and  the  exalted  in 
rank  grovel  in  undigm'fied  strife,  will 
never  turn  back  again  to  a  form  of 
government  of  which  these  institutions 
were  the  pillars.  They  will  not  do  so, 
even  though  they  recognize  that  they 
themselves  lack  the  moral  quaUties 
required  to  guide  their  own  destiny. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  war  and 
the  revolution  have  destroyed  the  sen- 
timents and  beliefs  essential  for  a 
restoration  of  the  old  political  S3rstem, 
so  have  they  destroyed  the  bases  for  a 
reconstruction  of  the  old  economic 
system.  It  is  mere  folly  for  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  to  think  that  the  for- 
mer labor  discipline  can  be  restored 
by  reviving  the  submission  of  the  work- 
ing people  to  the  arbitrary  authority 
of  employers.  A  generation  which  ha!s 
spent  foiu"  years  in  constant  danger  of 
its  life,  and  that  has  lived  through  a 
world  catastrophe,  cannot  be  reduced 
again  to  its  former  subordination.  The 
only  possible  outcome  is  some  new  or- 
ganization of  productive  labor,  which 
will  not  do  violence  to  self-respect  and 
human  dignity,  but  will  be  impersonal 
and  more  or  less  automatic,  and  will 
govern  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employee. 

The  physical  structure  of  the  old 
productive  system  has  been  trans<* 
formed  as  completely  as  its  intellectual 
structure.  It  will  have  to  be  rebuilt 
upon  an  entirely  new  basis,  to  conform 
with  the  changes  in  organization  to 
which  we  have  just  referred.  This  is 
not  because  the  Germans  despise  and 
hate  ever3rthing  that  is  old,  but  because 
the  old  has  passed  away  of  its  own 
weakness  and  decadence,  so  that  there 
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is  no  alternative  but  to  build  anew,  on 
a  new  plan  and  with  new  materials. 

This  is  a  vital  truth  —  a  new  form  of 
society  is  in  process  of  formation*  not- 
withstanding the  doubts  of  our  work- 
ingmen  and  citizens.     Our  books  and 
newspapers  are  filled  with  arguments 
to  show  that  the  revolution  has  made 
no  material  change.    They  take  this 
position:  'You  say  a  new  social  order 
has  arrived.  We  do  not  see  it.  All  we 
see  is  misery  and  distress.  Can  you  not 
observe  how  wealth  displays  itself  in 
public,  how  smugglers  and  the  specu- 
lators exult  over  their  gains?    Then 
turn  your  glance  to  the  war  invalids 
and  the  discharged  soldiers  unable  to 
find  employment.  Where  is  the  grati- 
tude of  the  nation?  Is  this  your  new 
social  order?* 
No  one  can  deny  that  these  objec- 
.  tions  are  well  taken  and  not  to  be 
lightly  dismissed.   They  point  to  an- 
other deficit  of  the  revolution.    But 
would  anyone  expect  that  a  new  social 
order,  emerging  from  an  ocean  of  blood 
and  ruin,  could  at  once  restore  the  well- 
being  of  the  multitude?  Did  not  the 
destruction  of  the  Feudal  System  of 
France,  in  1789,  spread  famine  through- 
out the  entire  coimtry?  Was  not  1783 

—  the  decisive  year  of  the  revolution 

—  a  harvest  season  for  smugglers  and 
speculators?     The  long  queues  that 
then  stood  in  front  of  the  bakers'  shops 
in  Paris,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunals,  give  an  unam- 
biguous answer.    The  arguments  of 
those  impatient  radicals  who  deny  our 
contention  that  the  old  order  is  dead 
and  that  a  new  and  better  era  is  dawn- 
ing, touch  only  the  surface  of  the  situa- 
tion. They  are  valid  as  a  criticism  of 
the  revolution,  but  they  do  not  affect 
the  fact  that  old  Germany  cannot 
come  back,  because  something   dif- 
ferent and  new  is  taking  its  place. 

The  existence  of  the  new  order  is  not 
denied  by  mora  conservative  circles. 


but  that  order  is  bitterly  criticized.  It 
is  hard  to  say  what  the  great  voiceless 
multitude  that  does  not  print  books 
and  publish  newspapers  really  feek  and 
thinks.  But  a  man  who  listens  to  the 
conversations  on  the  train,  in  the  wait- 
ing rooms  of  the  stations,  in  the  tav- 
erns, and  upon  the  streets,  knows  that 
the  common  people  are  passionate  and 
bitter  critics  of  the  revolution  and  that 
they  regard  its  outcome  as  a  failure. 
This  great  voiceless  mass,  whose  de- 
ciding votes  turn  every  election,  de- 
mands of  the  Socialist  parities:  'Where 
are  the  blessings  you  promised?   We 
do  not«ee  them.  All  that  we  do  see  is 
revolt,  disinch'nation  to  labor,  silent 
workshops,  disorganized  traffic,  dirty 
streets,  ruined  houses,  untidy  dwell- 
ings. The  characteristics  of  your  new 
order  were  to  be  joyous,  willing  in- 
dustry. Where  is  it?  You  were  to  sub- 
stitute unselfish  service  in  place  of  the 
thirst  for  gain.  Have  you  done  that? 
Are  not  people  more  self-centred  and 
selfish  than  ever  before?  Do  not  the 
war  profits  mount  up?    Do  not  the 
prop)ertied  classes  insist  more  vehe- 
mently upon  their  rights  than  ever? 
You  speak  of  liberty.  Where  is  it?  In 
place  of  submission  to  authority  we 
have  license.   Old  age  chatters  of  the 
past,  youth  revek  in  the  empty,  high- 
sounding  phrases  of  the  revolution. 
What  are  the  practical  advantages  of 
this?  Where  is  the  moral  regeneration 
you  ascribed  to  socialism?    We  see 
nothing  of  it  —  we  doubt  if  there  is 
such  a  thing.' 

We  hear  these  criticisms  rising  louder 
and  louder  as  the  days  pass,  from  the 
masses  who  do  not  own  prop)erty,  but 
whose  sympathies  lie  with  the  bour- 
geois democracy,  and  the  clericals. 
Their  estimate  of  the  revolution,  how- 
ever, overlooks  the  fact  that  all  great 
crises  in  history  have  promised  at  the 
moment  more  than  they  could  deliver, 
and  that  periods  of  transition  in  which 
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old  moral  standards  are  shattered  are 
almost  always  periods  of  ethical  de- 
cadence until  a  new  morality  has  es- 
tablished itself  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  masses. 

The  criticism  which  the  champions 
of  the  old  regime  direct  against  the 
revolution  is  as  monotonous  as  it  is  un- 
inspiring. It  is  merely  a  rep)etition  of 
the  old  charge  that  the  revolutionists 
stabbed  our  victorious  armies  in  the 
back.  That  is  a  myth,  as  every  intelli- 
gent man  in  Germany  knows.  People 
abroad  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  reality 
of  any  revolution  in  Grermany,  and 
characterize  the  overthrow  that  we 
call  by  that  name  as  the  general  strike 
of  a  whipped  army.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
until  LudendorflTs  defeat  was  obvious 
to  everyone,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Ger- 
man army  was  shaken.  It  was  only 
when  our  troops  saw  that  Ludendorff, 
in  spite  of  the  numerical  superiority 
which  he  possessed  in  the  spring  of 
1918,  was  not  able  to  win  a  victory, 
that  their  confidence  wavered.  That 
result  was  unavoidable.  When  the 
second  retreat  from  the  Mame  b^gan, 
a  million  German  soldiers  were  al- 
ready buried  in  the  soil  of  France. 
Our  men  could  not  look  in  any  direc- 
tion without  seeing  the  ominous  arms 
of  Grerman  crosses  extended  over  the 
graves  of  their  comrades.  The  ravaged 
forests  stretched  their  withered  arms 
to  heaven,  ruined  cities  and  villages 
reproached  them  with  the  fixed  and 
silent  eyes  of  death.  This  whole  r^on 
of  devastation  and  bloodshed  framed 
the  memories  of  four  years,  during 
which  they  had  cowered  in  dugouts 
and  trenches,  exposed  to  artillery  fire 
and  poisonous  gases  and  bayonet 
attacks.  And  they  saw  no  end  to  this 
misery.  Meantime,  reports  were  com- 
ing that  at  home  the  war  profiteers 
were  dancing^a  mad  dance  around  the 
golden  calf  of  gain.  Naturally,  hate 
rose  in  their  hearts.   And  then  came 


the  end.  The  firebrand  of  military  r^ 
volt  sped  like  the  wind  along  our  entire 
front,  and  the  whole  military  structure 
collapsed  in  a  night.  We  need  not  stop 
to  argue  that  the  balance  of  the  first 
year  of  revolution  is  not  what  therepr^ 
sentatives  of  the  old  regime  assert.  In 
October,  1918,  there  was  no  victorious 
army  which  the  revolution  could  stab 
in  the  back.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  German  revolution  at  the  outset 
was  a  general  strike  of  a  hopelessly 
conquered  army  against  the  madness  of 
its  leaders,  who  were  ready  to  send 
new  hecatombs  of  victims  to  the 
sacrifice  of  battle. 

A  cool-headed,  objective,  unparti- 
san  estimate  of  what  the  first  year  of 
revolution  has  brought  us  will  set  first 
on  the  debit  side  the  fearful  decline  in 
coal  production.  Instead  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  million  tons,  which 
was  the  normal  annual  output  before 
the  war,  we  have  raised  only  seventy 
million  tons  the  present  year.  The  loss 
of  the  Saar  Basin,  which  is  the  subject 
of  so  much  violent  discussion,  accounts 
for  only  twelve  million  tons  of  this  de- 
cline. To  be  sure,  the  falling  off  of  out- 
put is  not  solely  due  to  the  revolution. 
When  Ludendorff  started  his  great 
offensive  in  the  West,  he  did  not  spare 
the  miners.  Many  of  them  have  fallen 
at  the  front;  others  have  returned  to 
their  homes  as  cripples  and  invalids. 
The  speedy  recovery  of  our  labor  r^ 
sources  was  not  to  be  expected,  for 
mining  is  a  highly  skilled  vocation.  In 
addition,  throughout  the  war,  mechan- 
ical facilities  for  working  the  mines 
steadily  grew  worse.  Precautions  for 
the  safety  of  the  workers  were  neg- 
lected. The  ph3rsical  labor  required 
to  win  a  ton  of  coal,  and  the  danger  in- 
curred in  so  doing,  both  increased.  All 
these  influences  combined  to  lessen  the 
output  per  worker  during  the  war,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  hope  of  victory, 
and  the  stem  discipline  of  our  military 
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masters,  were  concentrated  upon  in- 
creasing production  to  the  utmost. 
Both  the  hope  of  victory  and  the  fear 
of  authority  vanished  together  when 
the  imperial  armies  collapsed.  Natur- 
ally,  there  was  a  great  reaction.  The 
authority  of  employers  over  their  men 
was  destroyed.  The  miners  fixed  their 
own  tasks  and  made  them  easy.  Their 
personal  interest  was  preferred  to  the 
interest  of  the  conmiunity.  The  revo- 
lution has  found  no  means  of  moral 
suasion  to  prevent  a  miner's  daily  out- 
put declining  from  eighteen  himdred 
kilos  to  one  thousand  kilos.  The  dogma 
that  socialist  labor  is  labor  for  the 
common  weal  found  no  acceptance  in 
the  coal  regions. 

The  worst  conditions  prevail  in 
Upper  Silesia.  Things  are  still  boiling 
there  as  in  a  witch's  caldron.  Bol- 
shevist propaganda  to  destroy  every- 
thing is  allied  with  Polish  propaganda 
for  national  ends.  Both  aim  to  stop 
the  mines  in  order  to  enforce  their  de- 
mands. It  is  no  miracle,  therefore, 
that  production  in  that  region  has 
practically  ceased.  But  strikes  follow 
close  on  the  heels  of  strikes  even  in  the 
Ruhr  district,  the  richest  coal  region 
of  the  continent.  There  is  no  such 
sense  of  duty  among  miners,  as  we  find, 
for  instance,  among  physicians,  who 
risk  their  lives  and  exhaust  their 
strength  without  self-regard,  in  a 
period  of  epidemic.  A  purely  selfish 
insistence  upon  a  six-hour  day  and  a 
correspondingly  small  daily  output, 
which  might  be  defended,  perhaps, 
under  different  circumstances,  has 
supplanted  all  regard  for  the  general 
welfare  among  this  class  of  workers. 

Another  entry  to  the  debit  account 
of  the  revolution  is  our  disorganized 
system  of  transportation.  That  disor- 
ganization cannot  be  attributed  alone 
to  our  having  delivered  five  thou- 
sand locomotives  and  thirty  thousand 
freight  cars  to  the  Allies.   Disinclina- 


tion to  work  is  responsible  for  ouf 
troubles  in  this  instance  also.  In  con* 
trast  with  the  coal  mines,  our  railways 
and  our  repair  shops  have  plenty  of 
labor.  We  must  consider,  however, 
that  the  use  of  substitute  materials  has 
been  a  great  handicap.  We  have  been 
further  hampered  by  losing  so  much 
of  our  rolling  stock  to  the  Ukraine,  Po- 
land, Lithuania,  and  Courland.  It  is 
lamentable  that  we  did  not  bring  back 
our  trains  and  locomotives  from  those 
regions  when  it  was  possible,  and  that 
we  have  had  to  wait  until  the  Entente 
brought  strong  pressure  to  bear  before 
evacuating  Livonia.  While  factory 
after  factory  stood  idle  in  Germany  for 
want  of  coal  and  cars,  we  were  pro- 
viding munitions  and  food  for  an  at- 
tire army  in  Courland,  which  might 
have  been  withdrawn  and  disbanded 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  armistice. 

One  hopeful  feature  of  the  situation 
is  that  the  spirit  of  industry  is  reviving 
gradually  in  the  country  districts  and 
in  small  and  medium-sized  towns. 
Complaints  of  indifference  to  their 
duties  on  the  part  of  workers  have 
nearly  ceased  in  the  porcelain  and  glass 
works,  toy  factories,  piano  factories, . 
and  many  chemical  establishments. 
It  seems  safe  to  say  that  if  we  could 
get  our  coal  output  up  to  the  normal 
once  more,  our  export  trade,  so  far  as 
it  depends  on  native  raw  materials, 
would  soon  revive. 

A  very  serious  debit  item  is  the  de- 
cline of  foreign  exchange.  Although 
the  flood  of  German  pap)er  money  that 
has  set  back  into  the  country  from  the 
territories  beyond  our  own  borders 
formerly  occupied  by  our  armies,  and 
the  flight  of  war  profits  to  other  lands, 
are  due  rather  to  the  war  than  to  the 
revolution,  yet  the  latter  must  bear 
part  of  the  blame  for  the  situation. 
Decline  in  foreign  exchange  is  partly 
due  to  our  wavering  foreign  policy. 
We  seem,  strangely  enough,  to  have 
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assumed  that  when  we  stopped  trying 
to  exculpate  Grermany  for  starting  the 
war»  and  frankly  acknowledged  our 
responsibility,  we  had  reformed  all  our 
relations  with  the  outer  world. 

The  most'  important  item  to  the 
credit  of  the  first  year  of  revolution  is 
the  establishment  of  a  Democratic 
republic.  And,  indeed,  if  we  believe 
with  Friedrich  Engek,  that  the  labor- 
ing classes  can  rise  to  power  only  under 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  and 
that  such  an  organization  of  the  state 
is  the  direct  prelude  to  the  rule  of  the 
proletariat,  we  shall  estimate  this  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  year.  The 
other  items  to  the  credit  of  the  revo- 
lution are  the  eight-hour  day,  employ- 
ment relief,  and  preliminary  steps 
toward  socializing  coal  mines,  electric 
power,  and  match  manufacturing.  To 
the  revolution  is  also  due  the  enormous 
advance  in  wages,  the  full  benefit  of 
which,  for  the  working  classes,  will  be 
deferred  until  our  foreign  exchange 
declines.  However,  we  have  actually 
succeeded  in  making  the  compensation 
of  manual  labor  nearly  equal  compen- 
sation for  intellectual  labor.  Most  of 
our  working  people  now  receive  an 
annual  income  exceeding  five  thousand 
marks,  and  are,  therefore,  better  off 
than  a  capitalist  living  upon  the  in- 
come derived  from  an  investment  of 
one  hundred  thousand  marks. 

Our  'Majority  Socialists*  are  mostly 
skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  the  Soviet 
idea.  They  are  not  imhappy  over  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  principle  has  prac- 
tically no  achievements  to  show  during 
the  first  year  of  the  revolution.    We 


should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  champion 
the  Soviets  do  not  understand  the 
essential  principles  of  the  S3rstem.  We 
have  explained  repeatedly  that  that 
idea  at  bottom  merely  means  a  demand 
for  the  representation  of  the  people  at 
large  in  the  control  of  production. 
The  whole  system  has  been  prejudiced 
by  its  association  with  Bolshevism. 
Our  *  Majority  Socialists '  aresingularly 
blind  to  the  great  intellectual  revival 
among  the  people  and  to  the  new  atti- 
tude they  are  assuming  toward  many 
social  problems.  This  explains  why 
many  of  our  younger  workers  are  se* 
ceding  from  the  older  group;  and  why 
our  orthodox  socialist  ministers  seem 
so  bourgeois  to  their  followers  and  en- 
counter so  much  distrust  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party. 

No  matter  how  liberal  the  valuation 
placed  upon  the  credit  items  of  the 
revolution,  we  shall  all  have  to 
acknowledge  that  the  year  closes  with 
a  debit  balance  which  must  be  made 
up  by  subsequent  achievements.  We 
are  confident  that  this  will  be  accom- 
plished. The  rise  of  a  new  social  system 
should  not  be  confounded  with  a  mere 
class  insurrection.  It  is  a  slow  process, 
still  in  its  first  stages.  During  the  first 
year  of  revolution,  the  German  people 
have  been  like  a  man  following  an  un- 
known path  through  the  darkness  up  a 
steep  mountain.  As  he  travels  toward 
the  East,  instead  of  the  dawn  he  seeks 
he  sees  before  him  for  a  time  only 
deeper  darkness.  But  they  who  have 
faith  know  that  the  sunrise  will 
ultimately  come. 


[The  Manchester  Guardian^  December  27, 191&[ 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Kbynes  was  the  most 
important  of  the  advisers  of  the  most 
important  of  the  governments  repre- 
sented in  the  great  Conference  of  Paris. 
An  economist  of  high  repute,  he  was 
taken  into  the  Treasury  during  the 
war,  and  the  reputation  to  which  he 
owed  his  selection  for  this  special  em- 
ployment was  so  much  enhanced  that 
he  was  chosen  to  speak  for  that  de- 
partment when  the  Allies  met  to  ar- 
range the  terms  of  peace.  He  took  the 
leading  part  in  the  long  and  difficult 
deliberations  over  reparation  that  oc- 
cupied so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Big 
Four,  and  he  sat  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
place  at  the  Supreme  Economic  Coun- 
cil when  the  Chancellor  could  not  at- 
tend. He  resigned  when  the  policy  of 
the  Conference  took  a  course  that 
seemed  to  him  fatal  and  irrevocable. 

The  publication  of  this  book*  is, 
therefore,  not  merely  an  act  of  con- 
spicuous courage  and  public  spirit;  it 
is  an  infinitely  more  important  event 
than  any  speech  that  has  been  made 
on  the  peace  by  any  of  its  authors.  He 
tells  us  what  he  thinks;  they  tell  us 
what  they  force  themselves  to  think. 
As  a  piece  of  literature  it  is  beyond 
praise;  if  many  economists  had  his  wit, 
his  eloquence,  his  easy  address  in 
stating  and  analyzing  confused  and 
intricate  problems,  their  science  would 
never  have  been  called  dismal.  His 
portraits  of  the  three  chief  figures  are 
masterpieces.  But  the  book  which 
would  live  by  these  qualities  alone  is 
yet  more  valuable,  because  it  tells  the 
world  how  the  peace  looks  to  the  best 
minds  that  were  engaged  on  its  prob- 

•  r^  Economie  Cofueguences  of  th8  Peace,  By 
John  Maynard  Keynes.  London: MacmiUan  As  Oo. 
270  pages.  St.  Od.  net. 
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lems.  Its  appearance  is  a  political 
event  of  great  moment,  for  it  gives  to 
all  the  men  and  women  who  know  that 
Europe  has  gone  wrong  at  this  crisis  in 
her  history  clear  and  definite  guidance 
on  the  measures  that  can  and  should 
be  taken  to  retrieve  these  errors  so  far 
as  it  is  still  possible  to  retrieve  them. 

A  story  was  going  round  Paris  last 
spring  of  a  famous  dialogue  between 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  one  of  the  most 
intransigeant  of  his  French  colleagues. 
*You  want  to  destroy  Germany,  and 
you  want  at  the  same  time  to  enrich 
France,'  said  Lord  Robert.  'Unfor- 
tunately, revenge  and  avarice  are  in 
this  case  incompatible.'  A  good  part 
of  Mr.  Keynes's  book  is  really  the 
demonstration  and  illustration  of  this 
thesis.  The  peace  ruins  Germany,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  promises  to  the 
Entente  Powers  an  indenmity  which 
is  not  put  into  figures  in  the  treaty, 
but  is  meant  to  correspond  in  the 
public  mind  to  the  fantastic  sums  that 
were  named  on  Coalition  platforms  a 
year  ago.  Now  it  is  a  simple  thing  to 
ruin  Germany,  but  to  ruin  Germany 
or  any  other  industrial  state  without 
ruining  her  neighbors  is  a  less  simple  or 
straightforward  matter;  to  ruin  her  and 
then  to  bleed  her  is  the  dream  of  a 
madman.  The  peace  in  its  present 
form  satisfies  the  desire  for  vengeance 
at  the  cost  of  the  welfare  of  the  world; 
it  is  not  tenderness  for  Germany  but 
care  for  mankind  that  makes  every 
reasonable  man  condenm  it  when  he 
realizes  its  character. 

Not,  of  course,  that  this  is  the  only 
standard.  Peace  was  promised  on  cer- 
tain terms.  Mr.  Keynes's  comparison 
of  the  terms  on  which  the  armistice 
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was  arranged  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  will  not  be  read  by  any  self- 
respecting  Englishman  without  acute 
discomfort.  Those  of  us  who  were 
following  the  proceedings  from  the 
outside  regarded  the  moment  when 
the  President  was  brought  to  accept 
the  charge  for  separation  allowances 
as  falling  within  the  reparation  which 
the  annistice  terms  recognized  as  the 
most  definite  moment  of  capitulation. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  this  is  Mr. 
Keynes's  view.  His  analysis  of  the 
casuistical  processes  by  which  the 
more  subtle  minds  of  his  colleagues 
persuaded  the  President  that  his  words 
meant  less  and  less  until  they  came 
to  mean  nothing  at  all  makes  one  wish 
that  we  had  similarly  intimate  pic- 
tures of  the  play  of  character  in  other 
great  debates  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  As  a  human  drama  it  is  an 
absorbing  spectacle.  But  for  us  Eng- 
lishmen,  whose  reputation  for  cen- 
turies will  depend  on  these  events,  the 
history  of  these  transactions  is  a  pain- 
ful exhibition  of  the  easy  transitions 
by  which  a  nation  that  started  with 
lofty  scruples  and  high-minded  ideals 
may  be  brought  by  its  leaders  into  a 
fatal  compromise  of  all  its  principles. 

Why  did  the  treaty  go  wrong?  The 
leading  cause  is  given  in  a  passage 
toward  the  end  of  Mr.  Keynes's  book. 

It  is  an  eztnordinary  fact  that  the  funda- 
mental economic  problem  of  a  Europe  starving 
and  disintegrating  before  their  eyes  was  the 
one  question  in  which  it  was  impossible  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  Four.  Reparation 
was  thdr  main  excursion  into  the  economic  field, 
and  they  settled  it  as  a  problem  of  theology,  of 
politics,  of  electoral  chicane,  from  every  point 
of  view  except  that  of  the  economic  future  of  the 
states  whose  desUny  they  were  handling. 

This  problem  was  pressed  on  the 
Pour  by  their  most  competent  ad- 
visers. If  America  can  claim  credit  for 
Mr.  Hoover,  we  may  remember  with 
some  satisfaction  in  this  dark  hour 


when  famine  is  no  longer  a  shadow  on 
the  horizon,  when  whole  peoples  are 
dying  because  the  great  statesmen  who 
met  in  the  President's  mansion  had  no 
time  for  such  trifles,  that  Sir  William 
Groode,  Sir  William  Beveridge,  and  Mr. 
Keynes  himself,  to  mention  only  some 
of  the  British  Staff,  were  not  less  in- 
sistent on  the  urgency  of  this  problem. 
French  sentiment  never  forgave  the 
President  his  reluctance  to  visit  the 
devastated  districts.  That  was  one  of 
his  capital  mistakes.  But  he  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  made  a  greater,  for  if 
they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the 
misery  of  the  world  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  with  whose  calami- 
ties they  were  toying,  these  advisers 
would  not  have  been  put  on  one  side, 
nor  would  General  Smuts  and  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  have  pleaded  in  vain  with 
the  masters  of  the  fate  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Keynes  shows  in  detail  that  the 
economic  losses  inflicted  upon  Ger- 
many make  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  her  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  Her  economic  outlawry  is 
complete,  and  she  becomes  the  abso- 
lute vassal  of  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion. She  has  to  pay  not  a  fixed  in- 
demnity but  an  indeterminate  sum, 
and  the  arrangements  imposed  on  her 
treat  her  as  an  estate  in  bankruptcy, 
to  be  administered  by  a  foreign  and  a 
hostile  body.  Could  anybody  have 
read  such  a  savage  punishment  into 
the  conditions  of  the  armistice?  After 
a  careful  estimate  of  her  liabilities, 
which  he  puts  at  £8,000,000,000,  Mr. 
Keynes  gives  us  the  following  picture 
of  Germany's  position. 

On  the  assumption  that  Germany  cannot  pay 
more  than  £150,000,000  annually  until  19S6 
(that  is  5  per  cent  interest  on  £3,000,000,000), 
the  £5,000,000,000  on  which  interest  is  deferred 
will  have  risen  to  £10,000,000,000,  carrying  an 
annual  interest  charge  of  £500,000,000.  That  is 
to  say,  even  if  Germany  pays  £150,000,000  an- 
nually up  to  10S6,  she  will,  nevertheless,  |owe 
us  at  that  date  more  than  half  as  much  again 
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as'she  does  now  (£18,000,000,000,  as  compared 
with  £8,000,000,000).  From  1086  onward  she 
will  have  to  pay  us  £650,000,000  annually  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  interest  alone.  At 
the'endjof  any  year  in  which  she  pays  less  than 
this'sum  she  wOl  owe  more  than  she  did  at  the 
begmning  oHt. 

And  the  state  which  is  seriously  ex- 
pected to  make  these  payments  is  first 
to  be  passed  through  every  process 
that  can  impoverish  her  or  obstruct 
her  development.  She  loses  60,000,000 
tons  of  coal  by  territorial  changes,  and 
she  is  to  be  compelled  to  export  45,- 
000,000  tons  by  way  of  reparation  to 
France,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and 
Italy.  Even  if  her  production  is  main- 
tained she  will  only  have  60,000,000 
tons  of  coal  for  her  own  requirements, 
whereas  she  will  need  nearly  twice  that 
amount  to  keep  her  industries  and  rail- 
ways going.  This  is  only  one  way  in 
which  Germany  will  be  crippled. 
That  she  must  suffer  and  that  she 
ought  to  suffer  nobody  doubts,  but 
the  amazing  thing  is  that  the  Paris 
politicians  can  pretend  to  think  that 
after  reducing  her  industrial  efficiency 
by  every  means  they  can  devise  they 
can  still  draw  as  much  wealth  from  her 
as  if  she  were  in  the  heyday  of  her 
industrial  prosperity. 

Why  was  the  sum  that  Germany 
was  to  pay  left  indeterminate?  The 
answer  is  no  longer  a  secret.  Week 
after  week  the  Big  Four  wrangled  over 
the  share  that  France  and  England 
were  to  take.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did 
not  dare  to  tell  the  British  electorate, 
who  had  been  told  that  the  whole  cost 
of  the  war  could  be  got  out  of  Ger- 
many,  that  they  had  been  deceived  by 
their  government  at  the  December 
election.  M.  Clemenceau  did  not  dare 
to  mention  a  figure  to  his  countrymen, 
because  no  figure  that  could  be  stated 
would  come  up  to  their  expectations. 
It  looked  as  if  the  treaty  must  wait 
indefinitely.    Then  a  happy  thought 


struck  these  statesmen.  Let  us  name 
no  figure  at  all,  but  let  us  draw  up  cate- 
gories of  obligation,  make  Grermany 
accept  them,  and  then  go  on  year  after 
year  taking  whatever  we  can  get  out  of 
her. 

In  other  words,  the  fate  of  the  peace 
was  sealed  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
decided  to  make  the  indemnity  the 
election  cry,  for  he  went  to  Paris  the 
prisoner  of  the  most  reckless  pledges 
ever  given  by  a  statesman.  In  De- 
cember he  could  have  saved  Europe. 
He  could  have  asked  the  British 
people,  who  had  made  such  sacrifices 
for  a  great  cause,  to  make  yet  another. 
He  could  have  arranged  with  America 
for  the  canceling  of  foreign  war  debts, 
an  act  that  would  have  helped  France 
and  Italy  infinitely  more  than  any  in- 
demnity they  can  get  out  of  Germany* 
He  could  have  worked  with  America 
on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Hoover,  for  the 
economic  restoration  of  Europe.  He 
would  have  conferred  an  immense 
benefit  on  his  own  country  by  helping 
Europe  to  her  feet,  by  renouncing  any 
claim  for  reparation  until  France  and 
Belgium  had  been  indemnified,  by  fix- 
ing a  definite  sum  for  Grermany  to  pay 
and  a  sum  that  Germany  could  pay, 
and  by  joining  in  an  international  loan 
to  set  industry  going  again  throughout 
the  world.  England  loses  more,  taking 
the  lowest  consideration,  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  trade  of  the  world  than 
she  can  gain  by  any  reparation  she  can 
ever  receive. 

Mr.  Keynes  makes  a  series  of  pro- 
posals at  the  end  of  his  book.  He 
would  put  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
Germany  at  2,000,000,000  and  he  would 
count  the  surrender  of  warships,  sub- 
marine cables,  war  material,  state 
property  in  ceded  territory,  and  Ger- 
many's claims  against  her  former 
allies  at  500,000,000.  The  remaining 
1,500,000,000  should  be  paid  in  30 
annual  installments  of  5O9OOO9OOO,  and 
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Grermany  should  choose  her  own  way 
of  meeting  this  annual  charge.  He 
would  modify  or  rearrange  the  condi- 
tions about  coal  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  the  continuance  of  Germany's 
industrial  life.  He  would  establish  a 
Free  Trade  Union  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  compel 
Germany,  Poland,  the  new  states 
which  formerly  composed  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  Turkish  Empires,  and 
the  mandated  states  to  join  this  union 
for  ten  years. 

These  proposals,  he  considers,  would 
*do  something  appreciable  to  enable 
the  industrial  populations  of  Europe 
to  continue  to  earn  a  livelihood.'  But 
more  than  this  is  needed.  Liter-Allied 


debts  should  be  forgiven.  This  is  ask- 
ing a  sacrifice  of  the  United  States,  but 
her  sacrifices  in  the  war  have  been  con- 
spicuously lighter  than  those  of  her 
European  allies.   Purther,  for  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  Europ>e  he  proposes 
an  international  loan.  But  all  this  pro- 
gramme depends  on  the  abandonment 
of  the   spirit  and  policy   that   have 
brought  Europe  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Mr.  Ke3iies's  book  should  be  studied 
with  care  by  all  the  politicians  who 
may  find  themselves  called  on  in  a  year 
or  two  to  rescue  the  world  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  catastrophe  of  Paris. 
It  gives  a  definite  and  reasoned  pob'cy  to 
the  forces  of  democracy  in  this  country, 
in  America,  and  in  Europe  as  a  whole. 


[Le  Figaro,  December  26, 1919] 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  DARDANELLES 

BY  GABRIEL  HANOTAUX 


We  are  not  yet  informed  of  the  out- 
come of  the  negotiations  initiated  in 
London  by  Clemenceau,  and  continued 
by  Berthelot,  upon  the  ultimate  fate 
of  Turkey;  but  of  course  we  are  well 
aware  that  the  question  of  the  Dar- 
danelles is  of  first  importance.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  given  the  view  of 
the  British  Government  to  Parlia- 
ment: the  Sultan  proved  an  untrust- 
worthy porter,  so  we  deprived  him  of 
the  office  which  he  had  proved  incom- 
petent to  fill,  or,  better  said,  which  he 
had  betrayed. 

This  settles  the  purely  negative 
aspect  of  the  question.  But  how  are 
we  to  deal  with  the  positive  aspect? 
In  other  words,  if  the  Sultan  is  to  lose 
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his  territorial  sovereignty  and  cease  to 
be  the  guardian  of  the  Straits,  who  is 
to  take  his  place? 

This  question  has  remained  un- 
solved ever  since  the  Turks  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Europe,  and 
Russia  extended  its  borders  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Its  general  importance  to 
all  nations  makes  this  question  the 
axis  upon  which  the  whole  problem  of 
the  Far  East  revolved.  Considered 
solely  as  a  question  of  territory,  it 
runs  tangent  to  the  entire  Balkan 
problem.  In  its  relation  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  it  is  a  vital  factor  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  Considered  as  a  purely  mari- 
time problem,  it  determines  control  of 
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ocean  traffic  throughout  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
Straits  are  an  indispensable  link  in 
the  great  water  route  which  has  its 
beginning  at  the  sources  of  the  Danube, 
Dnieper,  and  the  Don,  and  extends  to 
the  point  where  the  Red  Sea  joins  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Any  decision  affecting  this  great 
international  highway  is  a  matter 
of  vital  interest  to  Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Bulgaria, 
European  Turkey  (if  it  survives), 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  all  the  nations  of 
the  Levant  and  Northern  Africa.  We 
may  even  say  that  our  present  de- 
cisions will  affect  profoundly  the 
future  of  every  country  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

England  and  France  are  called  upon 
to  take  the  initiative  in  a  problem  of 
such  importance.  In  the  first  place, 
ever  since  the  Crimean  War,  France 
and  England  have  assumed  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities and  incurred  great  risks 
in  order  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
Straits.  In  the  second  place,  France 
and  England  after  their  recent  vic- 
tories in  Europe  and  Asia  represent  a 
union  of  authority  and  responsibility 
which  makes  it  their  duty  to  the  whole 
civilized  world  to  settle  once  for  all 
this  problem. 

Allowing  for  all  this,  however,  it 
would  violate  other  principles,  for 
which  we  fought  during  the  war  and 
which  we  have  defended  during  the 
peace  negotiations,  were  we  to  disre- 
gard the  other  Powers,  large  and  small, 
who  are  interested,  like  ourselves,  in 
the  commerce  controlled  by  the 
Straits. 

This  is  a  point  upon  which  Mr. 
Venizelos  has  made  the  facts  plain, 
with  a  frankness  and  definiteness  that 
are  characteristic  of  his  direct  and 
forceful  temper.  He  says  in  an  inter- 
view which  has  all  the  weight  of  a 
diplomatic  communication. 


Mr.  Uoyd  George  has  already  said  that  the 
Turks  have  been  unfaithful  porters.  The 
Greeks  are  more  interested  than  any  others  in 
having  a  competent  and  faithful  guardian  at 
Constantinople.  You  are  weU  aware  that 
Greece  wants  an  international  commission. 
The  control  of  the  portal  to  the  countries  of  the 
Near  East  should  be  shared  by  all  the  parties 
interested. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  Mr.  Venizelos 
would  have  been  so  explicit,  had  he 
not  taken  the  usual  precaution  of  con- 
sulting beforehand  with  the  other 
governments  interested.  In  demand- 
ing an  international  commission,  he  is 
doubtless  voicing  the  wishes  of  other 
powers.  A  matter  of  such  importance 
for  the  Mediterranean  countries  surely 
could  not  be  disposed  of  without  con- 
sulting Italy.  The  Giomale  d'ltalia 
says,  not  without  humor: 

France  will  come  back  to  us  sometime,  smiling 
as  graciously  as  she  did  in  1914-15,  and  again 
intoning  a  chant  to  a  Latin  alliance.  In  the  in- 
terval, however,  the  fate  of  Constantinople,  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  of  Syria  is  being  settled  without 
consulting  Italy,  and  we  are  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  all  our  aspirations  in  that  region. 

Let  us  not  attach  too  much  serious- 
ness to  this  hint,  nor  shape  our  govern- 
ment policies  in  accordance  with  a 
political  whim.  However,  we  are 
placing  our  finger  right  here  upon  one 
of  those  imponderable  influences  in 
international  affairs  that  ought  never 
to  be  neglected.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  we  are  encroaching  upon  a 
field  that  is  not  exclusively  our  own. 

France  is  deeply  interested  in  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  smaller 
Powers  without  losing  sight  of  its  good 
relations  with  those  more  powerful 
allies  to  whom  it  is  bound  by  con- 
siderations affecting  its  own  existence. 

Here  is  the  difficulty.  As  the  whole 
world  knows,  the  friendship  between 
France  and  Britain  must  be  our  first 
consideration:  that  determines  every- 
thing. But  this  friendship  is  not  neces- 
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sarily  incompatible  with  our  good  re- 
'  lations  to  other  Powers.  In  a  word,  we 
ought  to  consider  the  situation  from ' 
all  its  aspects. 

Without  making  any  assumptions 
as  to  what  the  negotiations  of  our 
statesman  may  ultimately  reveal,  I 
am  moved  to  ask  if  an  equitable  and 
practicable  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  Dardanelles  cannot  be  found  in  a 
proposal  which  I  made  a  long  time  ago, 
concerning  which  memoranda  ought 
to  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  Russian 
and  Roumanian  governments.  Ap- 
preciating that  the  question  was  in- 
soluble so  long  as  the  Sultan  possessed 
exclusive  suzerainty  over  the  Straits, 
I  attempted  to  discuss  this  as  a  sepa- 
rate question  from  the  general  prob- 
lem of  the  Near  East.  What  I  proposed 
was  an  arrangement  similar  to  that 
adopted  to  regulate  the  navigation  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  In  other 
words,  I  proposed  an  international 
agreement  enforced  by  an  interna- 
tional commission,  following  closely 
the  precedents  that  had  proved  suo- 
cessful  in  the  instance  just  cited. 

I  suggested  that  the  powers  en- 
trusted to  the  Danube  Commission 
should  be  amplified  and  extended  to 
the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles.  I  urged 
that  history,  like  nature,  should  do 
nothing  by  leaps.  I  proposed  a  simple 
adaptation  and  development  of  a 
method  that  had  already  stood  the 
test. 

I  hardly  need  add  that,  in  making 
such  an  arrangement,  we  should  take 
into  account  the  relative  importance 
of  various  national  interests.  England, 


occupying  a  unique  position  as  a  mari- 
time power,  and  charged  with  the 
government  of  vast  territories  in- 
terested in  this  commerce,  and  vitally 
dependent  as  she  is  upon  her  naval 
predominance,  should  have  a  corre- 
spondingly influential  place  on  the 
commission.  In  any  question  of  this 
sort  England  must  take  precedence. 
We  must  allot  authority  throughout 
in  accordance  with  the  obligations  and 
power  of  the  different  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

But  the  other  governments  should 
also  have  their  places  in  the  sun.  It  is 
prudent,  just,  and  proper  that  we 
shpuld  not  permit  resentment,  bitter- 
ness, discontent,  and  disappointment 
in  regard  to  ambitions  directed  toward 
perfectly  legitimate  objects,  to  impair 
the  future  good  feeling  of  nations.  If 
we  do,  there  will  unavoidably  come  a 
day  when  these  repressed  forces  will 
produce  a  disastrous  explosion.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  our  diplomats  have 
pondered  all  these  things.  Their  port^ 
folios  are  stuffed  with  solutions  of  the 
Near  East  problem  —  they  are  as 
numerous  as  the  good  intentions  that 
pave  the  path  to  the  nether  regions. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  a  solution  in  which 
France  shall  assume  its  natural  rdle  of 
a  sagacious  and  reasonable  mediator. 
It  has  never  had  a  more  favorable 
opportimity.  Furthermore,  if  we  are 
to  believe  history,  the  peace  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  is  the  same  as 
saying  the  peace  of  the  world,  depends 
upon  a  just  and  final  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  Dardanelles. 
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[Frankfurter  Zeiiung,  Notember  4, 1919] 

THE  NEW  NATIONAL  MOVE- 
MENT  IN  TURKEY 

The  cabinet  of  Ali  Riza  Pasha  is  the 
fifth  within  less  than  a  year,  or  since 
the  Entente  concluded  an  armistice 
with  Turkey.  The  new  Grand  Vizier 
has  speedily  learned  that  in  spite  of 
the  solemn  ceremonial  with  which  he 
was  inducted  into  office  in  the  histori- 
cal palace  of  the  High  Port,  his  real 
authority  is  naught.  No  Turkish  op- 
position party  such  as  he  represents 
has  real  strength  or  an  effective  organ- 
ization. The  only  reason  it  is  nominally 
in  power  is  because  the  rifles  of  the 
Entente  soldiers  and  the  cannon  of  the 
Entente  navy  are  behind  it.  Beyond 
the  range  of  these  guns,  the  present 
Turkish  government  has  no  authority. 
It  is  U  silly  fiction  to  suppose  that  the 
Young  Turk  party  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  as  soon  as  the 
allied  troops  made  their  triumphal 
entry  into  Constantinople.  Although 
most  of  the  prominent  leaders  were 
speedily  arrested  and  immured  in  Eng- 
glish  prisons  at  Malta,  or  else  escaped 
to  foreign  countries,  the  party  is  just 
as  well  disciplined  and  just  as  deter- 
mined as  ever.  Blunders  of  the  victors, 
who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  Turkish 
psychology,  quickly  made  the  Otto- 
man people  forget  the  mistakes  of  the 
Young  Turks. 

The  national  movement,  which  be- 
gan to  crystallize  little  by  little  in  Ana- 
tolia early  in  the  year,  has  become 
exceedingly  powerful  and  now  involves 
practically  the  whole  Mohammedan 
population.  We  must  regard  this 
renaissance  of  an  unjustly  depreciated 
nation  with  mingled  envy  and  respect. 
It  rejects  resolutely  the  terms  dictated 
by  the  Entente,  which  contemplated 
the  annihilation  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
revolt  in  Anatolia,   led  by  General 


Mustafa  Kemel  and  Captain  Ref  Bey, 
would  be  incomprehensible  were  it  not 
"  for  the  support  of  practically  the  entire 
population  of  Asia  Minor.  The  re- 
peated fulminations  of  the  Sultan 
against  the  Anatolian  rebels  fall  on 
deaf  ears.  Or,  rather,  they  have  de- 
prived the  Sultan  of  much  of  the  pres- 
tige he  formerly  enjoyed,  and  have 
made  his  influence  negligible. 

Mustafa  Kemel  is  directing  his  first 
attention  to  the  Greeks.  This  reacts 
upon  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey 
where  the  Greeks  have  been  exposed 
to  serious  attacks.  Right  under  the 
eyes  of  the  Entente,  a  vendetta  has 
started  which  is  visiting  vengeance  on 
the  resident  Greek  population,  in  re- 
taliation for  the  ambitious  pretentions 
to  Turkish  territories  advanced  by 
Venizelos.  Assassinations  in  Thrace 
are  reported  daily.  They  have  become 
so  numerous  recently  that  the  Greek 
bishops  presented  themselves  in  Con- 
stantinople asking  Entente  protection 
for  their  people. 

The  complaints  of  the  Greeks,  whose 
barbarous  proceedings  when  they  oc- 
cupied Smyrna  were  the  first  cause  for 
the  passionate  hatred  which  the  Turks 
now  bear  them,  seem  to  have  enlight- 
ened the  Entente  as  to  the  true  inward- 
ness of  the  situation.  The  allied  au- 
thorities at  Constantinople  are  no 
longer  captivated  with  the  Utopian 
plans  of  the  Athenian  politicians, 
which  looked  so  glorious  to  them  a 
year  ago.  The  recent  change  of  minis- 
try is  sufficient  proof  of  that.  The  old 
cabinet  was  devoted  to  France  and  in- 
directly favorable  to  Greece.  It  fell  in 
spite  of  that.  When  the  Turkish  dele- 
gation to  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Paris  came  back  practically  in  dis- 
grace, the  days  of  the  old  cabinet 
were  nimibered.  France  was  not  able 
to  keep  its  friends  in  power.  Now 
that  country  has  sacrificed  what  little 
popularity  it  retained  by  its  attitude 
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toward  the  pretentions  of  Venizelos. 

This  is  the  situation  behind  the 
recent  change  in  the  Turkish  cabinet. 
It  was  due  to  the  increasing  power  of 
General  Mustafa  Kernel,  who  insisted 
on  the  retirement  of  the  old  premier. 
To  be  sure,  the  new  cabinet  does  not 
consist  of  active  champions  of  the 
young  Turk  party.  But  it  is  composed 
of  men  at  heart  in  sympathy  with 
them.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  is  very  pro-English,  will  probably 
bridge  over  the  gUlf  between  the  Allies 
and  the  new  movement. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that 
General  Mustafa  Kemel  will  not  con- 
sider negotiating  unless  Turkey's 
wishes  in  r^ard  to  the  occupation  of 
the  Province  of  Smyrna  are  complied 
with.  London  pretends  to  find  this 
condition  impossible;  but  those  who 
are  most  intimate  with  the  situation, 
and  with  English  politics,  are  not 
greatly  impressed  by  that  attitude. 
The  English  are  always  guided  by 
practical  considerations.  They  would 
have  to  bear  the  entire  expense  of  a  war 
in  Anatolia;  for  America  shows  no  dis- 
position to  accept  the  Armenian  man- 
date. Mustafa  Kemel  would,  conse- 
quently, force  England  to  increase  its 
armies  on  every  front  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
and  on  the  Dardanelles,  without  any 
prospect  of  gaining  practical  advan- 
tages in  return.  The  English  have  not 
yet  decided  what  path  they  will  take 
to  escape  from  the  Greek  dilemma. 
The  tone  of  the  Greek  press  is  far  less 
confident  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago 
—  a  fact  which  indicates  that  England 
is  considering  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Anatolian  insurgents. 

[Coniere  detta  Smh  December  19, 1919] 
AUSTRIA  IN  EXTREMIS 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Austria 
created  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
Saintp  Germain  was  from  the  outset  an 


abortion.  This  republic  of  Germans 
forbidden  to  call  themselves  Grermans, 
this  imperial  Capital  without  an  em- 
pire, this  highway  without  entrance  or 
exit,  this  marketplace  without  mer- 
chandise, was  merely  a  fiction  of  the 
cartographers  —  a  dead  dummy  of  the 
diplomats.  If  the  Supreme  Council  had 
recalled  that  we  fought  the  war  in 
order  that  nations  might  determine 
their  own  destiny,  they  would  have 
solved  the  problem  justly  and  easily  by 
permitting  the  Germans  of  Austria  to 
join  the  Germans  of  the  North.  But 
the  Supreme  Council  fancied  that  as 
soon  as  the  solemn  ceremonies  were 
over  it  could  deride  the  saints  to  its 
heart's  content,  and  that  the  ideals 
and  principles  it  had  previously  pro- 
fessed might  be  treated  like  a  sword, 
with  the  hilt  in  the  hand  of  the  con- 
queror and  the  point  at  the  throat  of 
the  vanquished.  This  was  a  tragic 
error. 

The  proof  in  case  of  Austria  is  so 
dramatic  as  to  verge  on  the  grotesque. 
That  country  does  not  rebel  nor 
threaten.  It  signs  anything  you  place 
before  it  with  a  sardonic  good  nature 
that  has  tested  to  the  limit  the  wisdom, 
of  the  Supreme  Council.  The  one 
thing  certain  is  that  the  Austria  thus 
created  cannot  survive.  It  is  an  arti- 
ficial creation  imposed  on  the  world  in 
defiance  of  history,  geography,  eco- 
nomic necessity  and  common  sense. 
You  can  ask  anything  of  Austria  ex- 
cept that  it  exist.  The  Supreme 
Council  forced  upon  it  Article  80  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  pre- 
vented its  imiting  with  Germany. 
Austria  accepted  the  condition  but  re- 
fuses to  live.  The  Supreme  Council 
forces  it  to  accept  Article  88  of  the 
Treaty  of  Saint  Germain  which  forbids 
its  joining  any  other  government  and 
compels  it  to  languish  in  monastic 
isolation.  Austria  signs,  but  it  refuses 
to  exist.  So,  little  by  little,  one  after 
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another,  its  constituent  parts  b^in  to 
fall  away,  like  the  ornaments  of  a  build- 
ing whose  foundations  are  collapsing. 

Vorarlberg  is  the  first  example  of 
this  new  centrifugalism.  It  desires  to 
join  Switzerland.  Tyrol  and  Salzburg 
incline  toward  Germany.  They  fancy 
that  the  fractions  may  do  what  is  pro- 
hibited for  the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  So 
the  Supreme  Council  has  had  to  inter- 
fere and  carefully  replace  in  their 
original  position  the  fallen  fragments 
of  the  ruined  edifice.  But  that  does 
not  make  the  building  more  inhabit- 
able. How  sardonic  is  the  revenge 
of  brute  facts!  The* Allies  must  feed 
and  support  their  creation.  It  is  not 
vanquished  Austria  that  must  pay 
indemnities  to  the  conqueror,  but  it  is 
the  conquerors  that  must  pay  indem- 
nity daily  for  the  joy  of  witnessing 
their  own  ugly  work. 

Renner,  the  honey-tongued  chancel- 
lor, is  agreeable  to  anything.  He  would 
like  to  see  a  Danube  confederation  or  a 
semi-Danube  confederation,  embrac- 
ing Prague,  Vienna,  and  Belgrade,  pro- 
viding the  Supreme  Coimcil  deigns  to 
permit  it.  But  the  Supreme  Council, 
though  it  delighted  with  almost  every 
bizarre  political  conglomeration  that 
has  been  brought  to  its  attention,  does 
not  like  this  one.  We  may  except  Eng- 
land from  the  charge,  provided  we  are 
right  in  assuming  that  Sir  George 
Clark  represents  the  official  views  of 
that  country.  Italy  will  hear  nothing 
of  such  a  combination.  Our  govern- 
ment has  at  last  resolved  to  be  frank 
and  says  bluntly  that  the  isolation  of 
Austria  from  the  countries  which 
border  upon  it  must  be  not  only  politi- 
cal but  also  economic.  France  is  sure 
that  it  sees  through  the  trick.  Since 
the  Danube  rises  in  Grermany  any 
Danube  confederation  will  be  Ger- 
many's creature.  So  we  are  to  have 
neither  a  union  of  the  Austrians  and 
Germans  nor  a  Danube  confederation. 


The  hostility  of  some  allies  to  the 
former  proposal,  and  of  others  to  the 
latter,  has  resulted  in  a  policy  of  politi- 
cal nihilism.  Austria  must  stand  abso- 
lutely alone.  Though  this  is  impossible 
the  Supreme  Council  refuses  to  see  the 
fact.  Have  the  men  who  rule  in  Paris 
nothing  better  to  do  than  this?  Is  it 
possible  that  within  a  year  of  the  end 
of  the  war  the  Great  Powers  are  able 
to  agree  only  upon  those  policies  which 
betray  and  deny  all  the  ideals  for 
which  the  war  was  fought?  The  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Council  is  unbe- 
lievable. Without  ceremony,  without 
mincing  words,  without  even  that 
grace  of  shame  which  masks  injustice 
with  hypocrisy,  the  Supreme  Council 
decides  that  neither  Austria  nor  any  of 
its  provinces  —  neither  Vorarlberg,  nor 
Tyrol,  nor  Salzburg  —  shall  have  the 
right  of  self-determination.  It  takes 
the  position  that  wherever  the  right  of 
popular  decision  is  not  expressly 
granted  in  the  protocob,  the  exercise 
of  such  a  right  is  a  direct  violation  of 
the  peace  agreement. 

We  might  have  understood  such  a 
prohibition  if  issued  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  That  body  recognized  a 
Divine  right  superior  to  the  rights  of 
the  people.  But  what  right  is  there 
which  the  Supreme  Council  recognizes? 

Articles  80  and  88  might  be  toler- 
ated merely  as  transitory  measures  sub- 
ject to  eventual  revision  by  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  new  decree  omits  any 
reference  to  such  an  appeal.  The 
torture  imposed  upon  Austria  is  to 
continue  indefinitely.  The  Supreme 
Coimcil  acts  as  though  a  frank  con- 
ference of  all  the  powers  desiring  to 
enter  a  League  of  Nations  were  by 
tacit  consent  postponed  indefinitely 
and  as  if  the  government  of  nations 
was  to  be  vested  forever  in  the  im* 
passive  blockheads  at  Paris  and  the 
blind  forces  beneath  the  surface  of 
society  that  threaten  civilization. 


[The  Japan  Chronicle,  October  2S,  1919] 
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In  spite  of  the  bad  repute  into  which, 
among  all  conservative  people,  .So- 
cialists in  Japan  fell  after  the  whole- 
sale execution  and  imprisonment  of 
Kotoku  and  his  following,  in  spite  of 
the  vigilant  efforts  of  the  government 
to  check  their  activities,  and  in  spite 
of  some  of  their  influential  representa^ 
tives  having  been  forced  to  retire  into 
an   inactive  obscurity,   the  Socialist 
leaven  is  fast  spreading,  now  that  labor 
is  asserting  its  rights  in  so  bold,  and 
sometimes  so  reckless,  a  manner.    At 
this  juncture,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
pass  in  review  the  more  prominent 
Socialists  in  Japan  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation    gathered     from     various 
sources,  including,  in  particular,  Yttben 
(Eloquence)  for  October  and  the  Chtto 
Koron    (Central    Review)    for    July. 
Chief  among  those  who  openly  profess 
Socialism  are  the  men  and  women 
belonging  to  the  three  groups  of  the 
Skin    Shakwai    (New    Society),    the 
Baibun-eha  (Hackwriters'  Club),  and 
the  Roso-kai  (Old  and  Young  Society). 
Individually,    there    are    Mr.    Yano 
Fumio  and  Professor  Abe  Isoo,  two 
elderly   gentlemen   who   soar   serene 
above  the  turbulent  rank  and  file  of 
the    younger    Socialists,    Mr.    Osugi 
Sakae,  well  known  for  his  naughty  be- 
havior toward  public  procurators  and 
policemen,  Mr.  Arahata  Koson,  who 
has  lately  often  come  to  public  notice 
because  of  his  police-interrupted  lec- 
tures on  labor  problems,  and  others. 

The  Batbun^ha  was  originally  a 
business  partnership,  as  its  name, 
which  means  literally  writing-selling 
office,  suggests,  but  it  soon  became  a 
centre  and  club  of  Socialists.    Two  of 

th^  l^^rsi  Messrs.  Sakai  and  Yama- 


kawa,  left  the  club  last  spring,  carrying 
with  them  the  magazine.  New  Society^ 
which  it  had  been  publishing.  Mr. 
Takahata  and  his  sympathizers  re- 
mained where  they  were,  and  started  a 
new  monthly  organ,  Kokka  Shakwai 
Shvgiy  or  Naiional  Socialiem. 

Mr.  Sakai  is  a  man  of  somewhat 
over  fifty.  Quiet  and  shy,  he  would  be 
more  in  his  element  as  editor  of  a  home 
journal,  which  he  formerly  was,  than 
as  a  leader  of  militant  Socialism.  He 
cooperates  with  Mr.  Yamakawa  in 
editing  the  New  Society^  besides  writ- 
ing copiously  in  another  Socialist 
magazine  of  the  name  of  Shakwai 
Shugi  Kenkyu  (Study  of  Socialism) 
and  contributing  to  many  magazines. 
At  the  rate  at  which  he  is  now  supply- 
ing the  literary  market,  he  must  be 
making  a  good  income.  The  same  re- 
mark holds  good  of  other  writers  of  the 
same  tendencies.  Never  before  have 
their  writings  been  in  so  great  a 
demand  as  they  now  are. 

Mr.  Takahata  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Japan  Chronicle  as  an 
able  expositor  and  translator  of  Marx's 
writings.  He  was  fonnerly  a  Christian 
pastor.  Mrs.  Yamakama  is  also  a 
well-known  writer  on  SociaUst  lines. 

The  Baibun^ha  section  seems  to  be 
more  closely  connected  with  the  Roso- 
kai,  while  the  New  Society  men  are 
more  intimately  concerned  in  the 
Heimin  Daigaku  (Commoners'  Uni- 
versity), which,  besides  publishing  the 
purely  scientific  Socialist  magazine. 
Study  of  Socialism^  gives  an  occasional 
series  of  lectures  by  prominent  Social- 
ists. We  have  had  on  several  occasions 
to  report  the  dissolution  of  lecture 
meetings  at  this  *  university,'  over  one 
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hundred  policemen  being  sometimes 
employed  to  disperse  a  little  audience 
of  thirty  or  so. 

The  RosO'kai  (Old  and  Young 
Society)  is  a  group  of  Imperial  or  na- 
tional Socialists  with  the  staff  of  the 
magazine  Dai  Nihon  (Great  Japan) 
for  its  centre.  Mr.  Kawashima  Seijiro, 
the  editor  of  the  magazine,  was  for- 
merly on  the  Niroku  newspaper  and  is 
known  as  a  great  authority  on  naval 
topics.  He  is  not  a  very  radical 
Socialist,  contenting  himself  as  he  does 
with  advocating  the  nationalization  of 
land. 

'To  establish  Socialism  in  Japan  un- 
der the  Imperial  standard  of  brocade,* 
is  his  favorite  phrase  —  an  essay  in 
'harmonization,' indeed.  The  society 
meets  once  a  month  and  is  very  hetero- 
geneous in  its  composition,  as  its  name 
indicates,  including  such  men  as 
General  Sato  and  Admiral  Kamiid- 
zimii.  It  seems  that  the  members  of 
the  society  are  wedded  to  State  Social- 
ism, in  the  belief  that  the  national  or- 
ganization of  the  country  is  really 
based  on  the  principles  underlying  that 
form  of  Socialism,  though  it  is  some- 
what hard  for  a  superficial  observer  to 
find  where  the  analogy  lies.  It  is  said 
that  even  a  certain  police  oflicer  who 
was  present  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  society  had  the  satisfaction  to  ad- 
mit that  there  was  no  danger  to  be 
feared  of  a  Socialism  of  that  kind. 
Some  time  ago  we  reported  a  speech  de- 
livered at  a  meeting  of  the  society,  in 
which  the  speaker  suggested  the  ad- 
visability of  all  landowners  returning 
their  lands  to  the  Emperor  much  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  feudal  lords 
gave  up  their  fiefs  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration. 

In  addition  to  those  belonging  to 
the  three  groups  just  named,  there 
are  several  other  well-known  pro- 
fessed Socialists.  Mr.  Yano  Fumio  is  a 
courtly   gentleman   of  a   variegated 


career  who  successively  filled  the  posts 
of  a  newspaper  editor,  vice-president 
of  the  Progressionist  party  (under  the 
then  Coimt  Okuma),  Minister  to 
China,  and  an  oflicial  in  the  Imperial 
Household.  It  was  as  early  as  1902 
that  he  published  his  popular  book. 
New  Society^  suggesting  that  all  organs 
of  production  should  be  bought  up  by 
the  state  with  permanent  bonds,  and 
seven  per  cent  interest  paid  on  such 
bonds  out  of  the  production,  the  bal- 
ance to  be  distributed  among  the 
workers  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
work  done.  Professor  Abe,  one  of  the 
most  amiable  characters  and  fascinate 
ing  speakers  Japan  has  ever  produced, 
is  a  member  of  the  Fabian  Society. 
His  views  are  closely  akin  to  those  ex- 
pounded in  Mr.  Webb's  Industrial 
Democracy.  Being  a  Christian  (now  a 
Unitarian,  though  formerly  a  Con- 
gr^gationalist  pastor),  he  has  less  faith 
in  material  alleviations  than  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Fabians.  It  may  be  added 
that  although  he  is  a  professor  at 
Waseda,  we  do  not  believe  that  he 
gives  lectures  on  Socialism  there. 
Formerly  policemen  used  to  visit  the 
college  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  he  was  not  lecturing  on 
that  dangerous  subject.  He  is  a  great 
favorite  with  the  student  class,  but  his 
affability  and  his  alleged  want  of  execu- 
tive courage  are  believed  to  disqualify 
him  for  the  r61e  of  a  militant  leader  of 
Socialism. 

Mr.  Osugi  and  Mr.  Arahata  are 
champions  of  Syndicalism,  and  the 
dread  of  the  authorities  and  the  police. 
Mr.  Osugi  -^  a  young  man  of  thirty- 
five  —  declares  himself  a  prison-made 
man,  for  like  Messrs.  Sakai,  Yama- 
kawa,  and  Takahata,  and  many  others, 
he  early  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
prison  for  the  crime  of  Socialism. 
Even  latterly  various  charges  have 
been  brought  against  him  in  order,  it 
is  said,  to  remove  him  'to  a  safe  place 
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and  so  prevent  him  from  taking  part 
in  the  labor  troubles,  but  those  charges 
have  all.  fallen  to  the  ground  in  the 
preliminary  stage  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  striking  and  wounding  a 
policeman  employed  in  dogging  him 
—  a  case  which  is  still  pending.  He 
has  just  started  a  new  monthly  called 
Rodo  Undo  (Labor  Movement). 

^  The  above  are  perhaps  the  most  not- 
able figures  among  Japanese  Socialists, 
although  there  are  other  stars  of  lesser 
lustre;  but  this  brief  account  of  Japa- 
nese Socialists  would  be  incomplete  if 
we  omitted  the  names  of  Dr.  Kata^ 
yama  Sen,  Mr.  Nishikawa  Mitsujiro, 

[and  Mr.  Kinoshita  Naoe,  who  were 
once  very  active  and  well-known  agi- 
tators in  the  field,  but  whose  names 
are  now  buried  in  obscurity.  Dr. 
Katayama,  who  gained  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  some  Ameri- 
can college,  supporting  himself  during 
his  studies  by  means  of  manual  labor 
extending  over  many  years,  was  one 
of  the  most  important  figures  among 
Japanese  Socialists  from  1897,  when 
the  'Social  Problems  Investigation 
Society' — the  first  society  of  the 
kind  in  this  country  —  was  founded, 
to  1903,  when  he  somehow  lost  his 
popularity.  Subsequently  he  went  to 
America  where  it  is  said  that  he  is  now 
working  as  a  cook,  while  editing  a 
Socialist  magazine.  Mr.  Nishikawa 
Mitsujiro,  a  graduate  of  Waseda 
College,  once  the  most  violent  of  the 

^  set  and  also  an  eloquent  and  energetic 
agitator,  withdrew  from  the  arena 
some  years  ago,  either  giving  up  the 
work  as  a  bad  job  or  deeming  it  wise 
to  keep  quiet  and  wait,  turning  his 
energy  .in  a  totally  difierent  channel, 
for  he  is  now  occupied  with  writing 
books  on  health  and  on  fasting  as  a 
means  of  promoting  health  —  some- 
thing like  the  American  Socialist, 
Upton  Sinclair.  But  it  appears  that 
he  has  recently  emerged  from  his  re- 


tirement and  is  playing  a  secondary 
part  under  the  banner  of  State  Social- 
ism. Mr.  Kinoshita  was  likewise  a 
stirring  speaker  and  incisive  writer  in 
the  cause  of  Socialism.  He  also 
brought  out  several  novels  for  propa^ 
ganda  purposes  which  were  once  in 
great  fashion,  though  now  absolutely 
forgotten,  like  their  author  himself. 

Having  briefly  treated  of  more 
prominent  professed  Socialists,  past 
and  present,  we  may  now  say  some- 
thing about  others  who,  without 
openly  professing  to  be  Socialists,  are 
yet  generally  looked  upon  as  such. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
among  them  is  Mr.  Kagawa  Toyohiko 
of  Kobe,  a  young  man  of  thirty-three, 
of  rare  capacity  and  much  learning,  a 
student  of  labor  problems  for  many 
years,  an  influential  member  of  the 
Yuai-kai,  a  benefactor  of  the  poor  in 
Shinkawa,  and  now  a  voluminous  con- 
tributor to  magazines  on  the  subject 
of  labor  problems  (the  considerable 
amount  of  money  which  he  makes  in 
this  way  being,  we  understand,  spent 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  among 
whom  he  lives)  and  chief  secretary  of 
the  Osaka  Labor  Union.  He  is  an  ad- 
vocate of  Guild  Socialism,  and  his 
writings  are  much  admired  for  the 
clearness  of  exposition  and  warm- 
hearted treatment  which  characterize 
them. 

Other  learned  supporters  of  Guild 
Socialism  are  Dr.  Kawada  Shiro  of 
Kyoto  University  and  Dr.  Kitazawa 
Shinjiro  of  Waseda  Collie.  Professor 
Kawada  formerly  published  An  Essay 
on  SodaUsm,  The  Capitalistic  Spirit, 
and  The  Problem  of  Woman;  but 
official  interference  caused  all  of  them 
to  go  out  of  print.  When  Mr.  Ohara, 
a  millionaire  philanthropist  of  Kuras- 
hiki,  in  Okayama  Prefecture,  lately 
organized  and  richly  endowed  an  in- 
stitute called  the  Ohara  Labor  In- 
stitute, he  asked  Dr.  Kawa  Kami  of 
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Kyoto  University,  the  editor  of  the 
highly  popular  Socialist  magazine, 
Study  of  Social  Problems,  to  become 
its  president,  but  the  proud  professor 
declined  to  accept  the  offer,  consider- 
ing it  beneath  his  dignity  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  an  establishment 
coupled  with  the  name  of  an  Ohara. 

Further,  both  in  Tokyo  and  Kyoto 
Imperial  Universities  and  the  private 
colleges  of  Waseda  and  Keio,  there  are 
many  professors  who  are  interested  in 
Socialism.  Dr.  Nitobe  of  Tokyo  Uni- 
versity, for  instance,  is  a  marked  man 
because  of  the  strong  articles  he  con- 
tributed to  Shin  Nihon  (New  Japan). 
Perhaps  Dr.  Nitobe  and  Dr.  Miyake, 
the  veteran  editor  of  Japan  and  the 
Japanese,  may  be  regarded  as  two 


great,  though  not  professing,  elder 
Socialists,  as  Mr.  Yano  and  Professor 
Abe  are  two  great  professed  elder 
Socialists.  The  audience  of  a  lecture 
meeting  held  by  the  ReimeirJcai  (En- 
lightenment Society)  was  struck  by 
the  way  in  which  the  old  philosopher 
outstripped  other  lecturers,  members 
of  that  society  of  advanced  thinkers. 
Dr.  Fukuda  and  Dr.  Kawakami  are 
said  to  want  to  be  recognized  as  great 
exponents  of  Marx,  but  feel  disinclined 
to  be  considered  as  scholars  possessed 
of  dangerous  ideas,  although  this  dis- 
inclination may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  official  position  —  one  as 
Professor  at  the  Tokyo  Higher  Com- 
mercial School,  and  the  other  as  Pro- 
fessor in  Kyoto  Imperial  University. 


[Land  and  Waier,  December  25, 1919] 
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BY  PRANK  FOX 


Edward  Grey,  son  of  a  soldier, 
grandson  of  a  distinguished  statesman, 
was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Bal- 
liol,  and  from  early  boyhood  showed  a 
bent  toward  the  contemplative  life 
and  the  open-air  life.  He  was  fond  of 
poetry  and  of  fishing;  neither  taste 
suggests  the  stem  stuff  of  which  am- 
bition is  made.  Of  his  love  for  fly- 
fishing there  is  public  confession  in  a 
book  from  his  pen  which  for  clear  and 
sweet  English  is  worthy  of  the  good 
company  of  Izaak  Walton.  His  love 
for  poetry  is  more  of  a  secret.  But  it  is 
a  real  force  in  his  life.  It  is  not  merely 
that  conventional  love  of  poetry  which 
follows  the  public  verdict  to  admire  a 
classic. 


Winchester  —  which  was  once 
judged  by  a  British  statesman  as 
'indubitably  the  best  public  school  in 
England,  for  those  who  have  been  to 
Eton,  to  Harrow,  and  to  Rugby  always 
give  it  the  second  place  after  their  own 
school' — has  sent  some  great  men 
into  British  public  life,  but  it  is  not 
exactly  the  school  to  make  a  lad  a 
'careerist.'  Balliol  has  more  an  at- 
mosphere of  politics,  successful  politics. 
*He  was  one  of  Nature's  Ballipl  men,' 
was  the  witty  summing  up  in  an  Ox-. 
ford  Union  debate  of  a  public  man 
who  is  ahnost  the  complete  antithesis 
of  Lord  Grey. 

But  Balliol  College  had  given  the 
future  Foreign  Secretary  no  taste  for 
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statecraft.  Except  for  a  happy  acci- 
dent he  would  probably  have  justified 
the  verdict  of  Gladstone: 

*  There  is  Edward  Grey,  who  could 
do  anything,  be  anything,  but  prefers 
to  go  fishing.*  He  would  have  gone 
through  life  as  a  country  gentleman, 
finding  scope  for  his  interest  in  man- 
kind in  the  affairs  of  his  neighborhood, 
carrying  out  with  conscientious  in- 
dustry those  tasks  of  local  administra- 
tion which  the  English  polity  keeps 
for  its  men  of  leisure  so  that  they  may 
be  linked  up  in  some  way  with  public 
life  and  reminded  of  duty  to  the  com- 
munity. He  would  have  been  Justice  of 
the  Peace  certainly,  probably  church- 
warden, possibly  member  of  some 
Local  Government  Boards  or  Councils. 
His  passion  for  angling  —  if  passion  is 
a  word  that  can  be  applied  to  that 
sport  —  and  his  library  would  have 
filled  the  rest  of  life.  He  had  no  liking 
for  travel.  The  life  of  cities  did  not 
interest  him.  The  wild  Northumber- 
land moors  swept  by  keen  air,  peopled 
by  shepherds  and  farmers  of  sturdy 
manliness  were  his  choice. 

But  the  happy  accident  came.  The 
reform  of  the  franchise  was  stirring 
English  minds  when  Edward  Grey 
was  growing  up  to  manhood.  In  1867 
the  franchise  had  been  widely  extended, 
but  this  extension,  while  giving  the 
vote  to  city  laborers  of  the  same  class, 
excluded  the  country  laborer.  That 
caused  a  deep  and  a  just  resentment. 
If  merit  and  intelligence  were  to  be 
considered  in  the  granting  of  the  fran- 
chise, it  excluded  a  better  class  than  it 
included.  When  Edward  Grey  came 
down  from  Oxford  in  1884  Gladstone 
had  proposed  to  remedy  this  anomaly. 
The  Conservative  Party  objected. 
Demonstrations  were  organized  in  the 
country  to  support  Gladstone's  pro- 
posal. Near  Edward  Grey's  home  in 
August,  1884,  one  of  these  demonstra^- 
tions  was  held*  He  was  asked  to  take 


the  chair,  consented,  and  thenceforth 
his  feet  were  set  on  the  path  which 
was  to  bring  him  to  be  the  keeper  of 
the  British  conscience  during  the  years 
of  fate  which  ushered  in  the  Great 
War. 

In  Edward  Grey's  public  life  he  has 
been  guided  always  by  one  principle  — 
the  same  schoolboy  sense  of  fair  play 
that  he  brought  away  from  Winchester. 
That  'ordinary  schoolboy  fairness'  in 
conversation  with  his  friends  he  in- 
sists upon  as  an  adequate  rule  of  pub- 
lic and  private  life.  He  will  permit  no 
sophistication  of  it.  That  sense  of  fair- 
ness made  him  consent  to  be  chairman 
of  a  Northumbrian  meeting  to  insist 
that  his  friends  and  heighbors,  those 
shepherds  and  agricultural  workers, 
whose  rugged  common  sense  and  fine 
character  he  knew,  should  not  be  kept 
out  of  a  share  of  the  government  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  fair;  and  for  what 
his  voice  was  worth  that  voice  would 
be  raised  in  protest.  In  just  such 
spirit  John  Hampden  broke  out  of  his 
seclusion  as  country  gentleman  to  be- 
come a  man  of  state. 

England,  having  thus  caught  up 
Edward  Grey  in  the  mesh  of  political 
life,  refused  to  let  him  go.  There  was 
work  for  him  to  do  which  no  other 
man  could  do  as  well  —  work  in  which 
just  an  'ordinary  schoolboy  sense  of 
fairness'  was  to  be  pitted  successfully 
against  the  most  unscrupulous  and  re- 
lentless diplomacy  which  was  coimting 
for  its  success  in  wrecking  Europe  on 
the  deep  dejection  and  disillusion- 
ment which  seemed  to  atrophy  Great 
Britain  as  a  nation  in  1914.  The 
franchise  agitation  of  1884  was  suc- 
cessful. Those  Northimiberland  shep- 
herds, and  their  peers  throughout  the 
country,  won  the  vote,  and  a  General 
Election  was  held  on  the  new  franchise. 
The  Northumberland  men  resolved  to 
have  Edward  Grey  as  their  member. 
He  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  in  1885  and  represented  Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed  until  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  retiring  from  public  life. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Sir  Edward  Grey  —  he  had  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  in  a  baronetcy 
in  1882  —  was  not  often  heard  in  de- 
bate. But  his  voice  and  his  vote  were 
always  on  the  same  side.  He  had  a  real 
trust  in  the  people.  He  had  a  logical 
conviction  that  every  step  loward 
fuller  popular  government  was  a  good 
step.  As  he  put  it  in  answer  to  my 
question  as  to  whether  he  thought  that 
popular  government  was  always  wise 
government,  'That  isn't  worth  con- 
sidering. The  fact  has  to  be  faced  that 
popular  government  is  the  only 
possible  government.  To  the  pessi- 
mist who  speaks  of  its  dangers  I  say: 
"At  any  rate,  you  must  make  the  be^t 
of  it,  for  it  is  and  must  be."  But  per- 
sonally I  am  convinced  it  is  the  best 
form  of  government.  You  may  have 
under  it  abuses,  mistakes.  But  on  the 
whole  it  is  preferable  to  any  other 
form  of  government.  Its  abuses  and 
mistakes  are  least  likely  to  be  carried 
to  extremes.  It  is  founded  on  the  sense 
of  justice.  It  gives  a  fair  basis  at  the 
start  to  pubUc  policy.' 

In  1892  Sir  Edward  Grey  first  took 
oflice  as  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Poreign  Office  in  the  Gladstone, 
which  was  afterwards  to  become 
the  Rosebery,  administration.  When 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  became 
Prime  Minister  in  1905  he  invited  Sir 
Edward  Grey  to  be  Poreign  Secretary, 
and  after  some  reluctance  he  con- 
sented. That  office  he  held,  latterly 
under  Mr.  Asquith,  till  1916. 

In  domestic  policy  the  Cabinet  of 
1905  was  Liberal  with  little  surviving 
of  the  old  Whiggism  and  a  tendency 
toward  the  new  Radicalism.  In  foreign 
policy  it  was  above  all  things  pacific. 
It  was  against  any  warlike  adventure. 
Its  spirit  was  not  only  against  any  ex- 


pansion of  British  responsibilities,  but 
in  favor  of  any  *  drawing  in'  that 
seemed  compatible  with  honor  and 
with  safety. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  brought  to  the 
Poreign  Office  his  characteristic  and 
unvarying  attitude  of  striving  for 
'simple  fairness.'  He  had  always  be- 
lieved in  fair  play  between  class  and 
class,  man  and  man,  in  the  British 
community.  Instinctively  now  he 
sought  to  apply  the  same  principle 
between  nation  and  nation.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  stark  resolution  of  the 
German  Empire  to  bid  for  the  domi- 
nancy  of  the  world  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  it  is  possible  that  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  reconciling  Europe,  jand 
the  world,  to  a  long  era,  perhaps  ulti- 
mately a  lasting  era,  of  peace.  The 
enemies  of  his  policy  accused  him  of  a 
disposition  to  'give  away  British  in- 
terests,' and  I  think  he  would  have 
been  always  willing  enough  to  give  up 
anything  that  he  thought  we  had  no 
real  right  to;  and  powerful  enough, 
with  that  simple,  persuasive  sincerity 
of  his,  to  get  his  countrymen  to  follow 
him.  All  through  his  long  career  as 
Poreign  Secretary  he  was  being  at- 
tacked alternately  from  two  sides,  by 
those  who  thought  that,  in  his  passion 
for  peace  and  his  desire  to  be  just  to 
other  nations,  he  was  neglectful  of 
British  interests,  and  by  those  who 
thought  that  his  care  for  British  in- 
terests carried  him  to  the  borders  of 
Jingoism.  Only  on  rare  and  important 
occasions  did  he  speak  in  defense  and 
always  he  carried  the  country  with 
him. 

I  had  an  opportunity  once  in  1912- 
1913  of  seeing  Sir  Edward  Grey  through 
the  eyes  of  a  very  mixed  collection  of 
foreigners.  The  Balkan  War  was  over, 
and  after  accompanying  the  Bulgarian 
Army  in  the  field  for  the  Morning  Postp 
I  was  watching  the  Peace  Conference 
of  London  and  in  the  full  confidence  of 
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some  of  its  del^ates.  Some  of  these 
Balkan  statesmen  had  the  very  quaint- 
est ideas  of  diplomacy.  Some  were 
rascally  liars,  others  were  childish  liars, 
nearly  all  had  a  sublime  faith  in  'bluff' 
(a  few,  however,  were  men  of  high 
character). 

It  was  singular  how  the  personality 
of  Edward  Grey  soon  came  to  domi- 
nate all  those  men,  to  inspire  the  best 
of  them  with  respect,  the  worst  of  them 
with  a  fear  which  was  almost  super- 
stitious. I  can  recall  one  fine  Balkan 
gentleman,  whose  country  had  had  a 
hard  knock  in  the  negotiations,  taking 
comfort  from  the  thought,  'Your  Sir 
Edward  Grey  says  that  it  must  be;  so 
we  agree.'  And  I  can  recall  another 
Balkan  delegate,  of  another  type,  in  a 
state  of  ludicrous  terror  because  he 
heard  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  going 
to  take  cognizance  of  some  childish 
duplicity  he  had  attempted. 

Even  the  Germans  —  those  of  them 
whose  wits  were  not  clean  gone  in  the 
madness  of  war  fever  —  appreciated 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  sincerity  at  the 
same  time  as  they  feared  it.  Lichnow- 
sky  has  made  public  tribute  to  it. 
Another  German  noble,  now  dead, 
who  was  for  a  brief  time  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  had  the  same  view. 
He  would  quote  as  a  fine  apothegm  for 
the  diplomat  one  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
sayings,  'It  is  n't  hard  to  tell  the  truth. 
The  difliculty  is  to  get  the  truth 
believed.' 

That  brings  me  to  the  main  event  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  life,  his  control  of 
British  Foreign  Policy  from  1905  to 
1914.  Of  that  in  the  future  many 
volumes  will  be  written  without  a 
doubt.  The  year  1914  marked  the 
greatest  crisis  in  human  history.  The 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  was  the 
centre  of  the  matter  —  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  represented  the  British 
mind  —  represented  it  with  absolute 
fidelity;  was,  in  m^  opinion,  the  saving 


hand  which  made  the  long-plotted 
German  blow  a  failure.  But  that 
opinion  has  no  right  place  here.  Let 
Lord  Grey  himself  explain  British 
foreign  policy  as  he  understood  it,  and 
as  it  actually  was  in  practice  from  1905 
to  1914. 

'  We  had  no  jealousy  of  Germany,  no 
antagonism  to  German  interests.  Rath- 
er otherwise.  When  the  Triple  Alliance 
of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  was 
formed,  its  purpose  was  represented 
to  be  the  keeping  of  European  peace 
and  the  stabilizing  of  the  European 
situation.  That  was  favored  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  suc- 
cessive British  Foreign  Ministers.  Was 
it  not  a  common  gibe  of  a  section  of  the 
French  press  at  one  time  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  Quadruple  Alliance  with  Great 
Britain  as  a  fourth  partner?  It  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that  we 
favored  the  Triple  Alliance.  Our 
troubles  seemed  to  come  from  the 
other  side  in  Europe,  as  a  rule,  as,  for 
example,  the  Siam,  the  Fashoda,  the 
Dogger  Bank  incidents. 

'Up  to  the  time  of  the  dismissal  of 
Bismarck  the  Triple  Alliance  seemed 
to  be  content  with  a  peaceful  and  de- 
fensive r61e.  After  that  it  became 
aggressive.  I  do  not  want  to  be  taken 
as  a  defender  of  the  Bismarckian  policy 
in  all  its  phases.  But  until  his  dis- 
missal there  was  not  that  aggressive 
development  of  German  policy.  What- 
ever his  ultimate  plans,  he  appeared  to 
be  content  to  keep  the  European  peace, 
and  British  influence  in  foreign  policy 
was  more  with  Germany  than  against 
her.  Then  Bismarck  fell,  and  Ger- 
man policy  developed  on  aggressive 
lines.  British  policy  was  forced  in 
a  counter  direction,  because  British 
policy  was  for  peace.  This  new  orien- 
tation began  under  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
was  continued  by  the  logic  of  events. 
But  British  understandings  with 
France  and  with  Russia  were  always 
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surrounded  by  precautions  against  any 
possibility  of  our  being  dragged  by  the 
terms  of  some  alliance  or  agreement 
into  a  war  which  would  be  in  any 
sense  an  aggressive  war.  Our  policy 
was  always  purely  defensive.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe. 
We  made  no  alliances;  up  to  our  dec- 
laration of  war  in  1914  we  were  com- 
mitted in  no  way.  We  had  no  secret 
treaties  against  Germany. 

*Nor  was  there  any  basis  of  truth  in 
the  German  accusation  that  we  were 
inspired  by  a  commercial  jealousy  of 
her  to  make  war  upon  her.  In  1914 
what  were  the  chief  centres  of  any 
anti-war  feeling  that  existed  in  Great 
Britain?  The  commercial  centres! 
Manchester,  for  example,  was  the 
chief  stronghold  of  pacifist  feeling. 

'But,  as  you  know,  the  country  was 
practically  unanimous.  That  was  b^ 
cause  in  the  last  stage  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  made  the  issue  one  of  honor. 
If  we  had  attempted  to  go  into  a 
European  war  in  answer  to  any  argu- 
ment of  interest,  even  in  answer  to  the 
argument  that  by  not  going  in  we 
should  be  left  isolated,  the  country 
would  have  wanted  to  discuss  the  de- 
cision very  thoroughly  before  it  was 
acted  upon.  But  a  country  does  not 
discuss  on  a  question  of  honor.  It 
makes  up  its  mind  at  once. 

'1  thought  it  my  duty,  regarding  a 
European  war  as  the  most  frightful 
catastrophe  that  could  occur,  to  do  my 
utmost  to  prevent  it.  Believing,  know- 
ing, that  this  country  did  not  want 
war,  I  felt  it  my  duty  also  to  avoid 
giving  any  undertaking  which  would 
as  its  consequence  involve  us  in  war  or 
involve  others  in  disaster.  You  cannot, 
you  should  not,  pledge  a  democracy  in 
such  a  matter  without  consulting  it, 
without  knowing  clearly  its  mind.  I 
could  not  be  sure  that  on  any  point  of 
interest  the  British  democracy  was 
willing  to  go  into  a  great  war.   And 


what  a  cruel  disappointment  to  an- 
other nation  if  I  had  given  a  pledge, 
and  it  had  taken  certain  dispositions 
on  that  pledge,  and  the  pledge  had  not 
been  kept  because  the  people  did  not 
endorse  it!  A  friendly  nation  might 
thus  be  involved  in  a  great  calamity 
and  might  with  justice  make  the  re- 
proach that  we  involved  them  in  that 
calamity,  for  without  our  pledge  they 
would  have  submitted  to  a  diplomatic 
humiliation,  but  rel3dng  on  our  pledge 
they  had  stood  firm  and  so  encountered 
destruction.  Until  Belgium  was  in- 
vaded I  was  not  sure  that  the  British 
people  would  make  war  and  I  gave  no 
pledge.  When  Belgium  was  invaded  it 
became  a  question  of  keeping  our 
obligation  of  honor,  and  I  Imew  that 
the  people  would  keep  that.' 

Lord  Grey's  views  on  'secret 
treaties '  he  put  to  me  with  the  lucidity 
of  Euclid's  axioms. 

'In  time  of  peace  there  should  be 
no  secret  treaties.  They  are  contrary 
in  principle  to  popular  government. 
Peoples  are  bound  without  their 
knowledge  to  undertakings  which  they 
might  not  have  approved  if  they  had 
been  consulted.  In  time  of  war  it  is 
difi'erent.  War  makes  secret  treaties 
inevitable,  for  there  is  not  time  to  con- 
sult the  people  and  discussion  would 
inform  the  enemy.  That  is  one  of  the 
evils  of  war,  one  of  the  arguments 
against  it,  that  war  makes  secret 
arrangements  necessary. 

*In  my  time  at  the  Poreign  Office  I 
think  I  may  say  with  certainty  that  we 
made  no  secret  treaties.  We  reaffirmed 
an  old  alliance  with  Portugal,  but  that 
alliance  dated  from  before  my  time 
and  the  terms  of  it  were  known.  There 
were  negotiations  between  us,  Portu- 
gal, and  Germany  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa 
in  certain  events.  I  wanted  to  publish 
the  terms  of  a  tentative  agreement 
arising  out  of  these  negotiations.  Grer- 
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many  objected,  and  partly  for  that 
reason  the  agreement  was  never  com- 
pleted. There  were  negotiations  with 
Grermany,  too,  in  regard  to  the  Middle 
East.  We  were  prepared  to  make 
extreme  concessions  to  Germany,  stop- 
ping short  only  at  what  might  injure 
France  or  sacrifice  a  vital  British  in- 
terest. But  these  also  were  not  com- 
pleted. If  completed  they  would  have 
been  disclosed.' 

That  Lord  Grey  worked  for  peace 
with  a  passionate  earnestness  during 
the  years  1908  (when  the  shadow  of 
the  Great  European  War  first  fell  di- 
rectly on  the  world)  to  1914  all  his 
friends  know.  One  tells  of  an  incident 
not  long  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Lord  Grey  was  walking  from  the 
Foreign  Office  with  one  of  his  high 
officials  when  a  *  Suffragette'  agitator 
carrying  a  pistol  broke  out  from  the 
crowd.  The  woman  was  arrested  b^ 
fore  any  actual  attempt  was  made  on 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  life.  Speaking  of  it 
afterwards,  his  tone  was  that  of  almost 
regret  that  a  happy  release  had  not 
come  to  him.  *  There  are  years  to  live 
through,'  he  said,  'which  are  almost 
too  dreadful  to  contemplate.' 

Li  August,  1914,  this  man  of  peace, 
who  had  done  the  utmost  that  'a  com- 
mon schoolboy  sense  of  fairness "  could 
do  to  avert  war,  had  to  tell  the  House  of 
Commons  that  war  was  inevitable.  His 
dreadful  message  awakened  a  national 
unity  which  could  not  have  come  from 
anyother'sassurance.  There  were  very, 
very  few  who  could  not  recognize  that 
if  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  that  war  was 
to  be,  then  there  was  no  other  honor- 
able way  out. 

A  man  of  peace  in  1914,  in  1919 
Lord  Grey  feels  that  war  is  an  utter 
evil,  from  the  dread  of  which  hiunanity 
must  be  in  some  way  relieved.  *The 
hiunan  race,'  he  said,  'has  acquired 
such  appalling  powers  of  destruction 
that  if  it  has  not  sufficient  moral  power 


to  control  them  the  race  must  perish. 
This  war  was  terrible  enough.  A  next 
war,  if  it  ever  came,  would  be  still 
more  terrible,  and  wars  would  grow  in 
intensity  until  mankind  was  anni- 
hilated. It  is  not  possible  to  contem- 
plate what  war  means  to-day  and  what 
it  is  going  to  mean  without  coming  to 
a  resolve  to  do  anything  possible  to 
avert  war.  A  scientific  friend  tells  me 
that  next  war  there  will  be  no  fighting 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  term.  It  will  all 
be  done  by  poison  gas.' 

Lord  Grey  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
other  side  of  the  miseries  of  war,  of  the 
loneliness  of  men  who  have  lost  their 
friends,  the  helplessness  of  men  who 
have  lost  limbs  or  health.  But  he  did 
not  speak  in  a  spirit  of  vain  regret  for 
what  is  pMust.  But  to  strive  that  it  should 
be  the  last  great  war  is,  for  the  future, 
the  chief  purpose  of  his  life. 

Now  Lord  Grey  takes  up  again  the 
burden  of  public  affairs.  He  was  in  a 
way  betrayed  into  public  life;  and 
then  was  led  by  circumstances  from 
task  to  task  until  finally  he  was  set  as 
the  Warden  of  the  Marches  when  the 
German  wave  broke  over  Europe.  For 
thirty  years  he  was  bound  to  the  wheel, 
escaping  for  brief  intervals  only  to  the 
streams  and  moors  and  woods  which 
held  the  real  charm  of  life  for  him; 
and  in  each  one  of  those  thirty  years 
he  had  hoped  for  a  near  release.  But 
always  there  was  a  task  to  be  done,  a 
duty  to  be  fulfilled.  The  screaming 
abuse  which  he  won  from  those  whom 
he  confounded  was,  of  course,  no 
source  of  trouble,  and  neither  was  it  a 
source  of  consolation,  for  Lord  Grey 
lacks  a  sense  of  malice. 

But  always  he  has  been  a  man  of 
duty,  and  in  a  sense  of  duty  he  under- 
takes a  mission  which  with  good  health 
would  have  been  a  sheer  delight,  but 
which,  under  present  circumstances, 
means  a  sacrifice.  But  he  had  to  go, 
for  we  have  no  greater  gentleman. 
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[Berliner  TagMaU,  November  H*  1919] 

THE  REVIVING  INDUSTRIES 

OP  MAGDEBURG 

BY  DR.  PAUL  MICHAELIS 

We  used  to  think  of  Magdeburg  as 
a  somewhat  distant  suburb  of  Berlin. 
Before  the  war  communication   be- 
tween the  two  cities  was  so  speedy  and 
convenient    that    the    smaller    town 
gradually  assumed  the  aspect  of  an 
industrial  outpost  of  the  metropob's, 
and  acquired  the  habits  of  thought  of 
the  larger  city  in  spite  of  its  own 
ancient  origin  and  independent  his- 
tory.  But  since  our  system  of  trans- 
portation has  broken  down»  old  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  places  begin 
to  reappear.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  industrial  conditions.    The  manu- 
facturing  enterprises   of  Magdeburg 
show  fewer  traces  of  the  evil  effects  of 
war  than  do  those  of  Berlin.  Coming 
directly  from  the  labor  discord  of  the 
larger  town,  we  realize  at  once  that  we 
have  reached  a  region  of  comparative 
peace.    Magdeburg  has  been  spared 
serious   strikes.     Some   troubles   oc- 
curred here  last  June,  but  only  a  part 
of  the  factories  were  affected.    The 
propaganda  of  a  general  strike  for 
poUtical  objects  found  no  sympathy 
among    the    cool-headed   Magdeburg 
workingmen.     Manufacturers    them- 
selves recognize  that  their  situation  is 
quite  enviable  compared  with  that  of 
their  Berlin  colleagues. 

Naturally  Magdeburg  has  not  been 
spared  entirely  the  troubles  which 
afflicted  the  industries  of  the  whole 
country  after  the  war.  Some  estab- 
lishments were  crippled  for  a  time. 
There  was  scarcely  a  machine  shop  in 
the  city  that  had  not  been  partly  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  shells.  But 
no  works  were  obliged  to  shut  down 
entirely,  and  the  readjustment  of  their 
equipment  to  peace  production  has 
now  been  accomplished. 


The  relative  number  of  imemployed 
in  the  two  cities  shows  how  different 
the  situation  is  from  that  in  Berlin. 
The  metropolis  is  granting  relief  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  un- 
employed workers,  while  Magdeburg 
at  the  present  moment  is  assisting  only 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  men  and 
six  hundred  and  eighty-three  women. 
The  number  of  people  registered  for 
positions  at  the  public  employment 
offices  is  but  a  little  more  than  three 
thousand  —  a  moderate  number  for  a 
city  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand   inhabitants.     Indeed,    just    at 
present  there  is  an  appreciable  short- 
age of  skilled  workers  in  certain  trades. 
Magdeburg  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  engineering  works  and  foun- 
dries.   In  March,  1918,  at  the  very 
height  of  war  activity,  the  city  em- 
ployed  thirty-three  thousand  people 
in  this  group  of  industries.   In  June, 
1919,    the   number   was    twenty-five 
thousand  six  hundred,  or  practically 
the  same  as  before  the  war.  I  visited 
a  mmiber  of  establishments  which  had 
previously  been  working  on  war  con- 
tracts. The  branch  of  Krupp's  in  this 
city,  which  has  been  engaged  since  the 
armistice  in  manufacturing  mill  ma^ 
chinery,  now  employs  between  three 
and  four  thousand  hands,  and  is  in- 
creasing its  pay  roll.  Before  the  war  it 
employed  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand workers.   Of  the  two  other  prin- 
cipal establishments  in  this  branch  of 
industry,  one  is  manufacturing  agri- 
cultural machinery,  and  employs  in 
the     main     establishment     and     its 
branches  more  than  five  thousand  me- 
chanics and  laborers,  and  one  thou- 
sand technical  and  clerical  "workers. 
The  other  firm  is  making  briquette 
machinery,  and  has  fourteen  hundred 
men  upon  its  pay  roll,  or  more  than  be- 
fore the  war.    The  orders  upon  the 
books  of  these  establishments  total 
larger  than  when  the  war  broke  out. 
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although  this  is  due  partly  to  the  great 
increase  in  prices.  However,  the  man- 
agers told  me  that  the  demand  for 
their  products  exceeded  the  present 
capacity  of  their  works. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  decline 
in  labor  efficiency.  All  employers 
agree  that  a  workingman  accomplishes 
less  in  a  day  than  formerly.  There  is 
no  question  whatever  but  what  the 
output  for  an  eight-hour  day  is  de- 
cidedly smaller  than  for  the  old  nine 
and  a  half  or  ten-hour  day.  Even  the 
hourly  output  has  declined.  The  prod- 
uct per  hundred  operatives  has  fallen 
off  about  thirty  per  cent.  We  must  re- 
member in  this  connection  that  piece 
work  payments  prevail  in  Magdeburg. 
However,  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  best  workers  are  not  permitted  to 
earn  more  than  one  third  above  the 
average  wage  prevents  this  system 
from  h&ng  as  effective  in  increasing 
production  as  it  otherwise  might  be. 
Apparently,  the  working  people  have 
an  agreement  to  limit  output.  Em- 
ployers do  not  complain  of  sabotage, 
but  rather  of  the  indifference  and 
carelessness  of  their  men.  This  spirit 
reveals  itself  among  clerical  employees 
as  well  as  manual  workers.  It  is  at- 
tributed generally  to  after-effects  of 
the  war,  to  under-nourishment,  and  to 
physical  hardships  due  to  lack  of  fuel 
and  improper  housing.  Too  much  poli- 
tics is  another  explanation.  Incessant 
wage  controversies,  caused  primarily 
by  unchecked  currency  depreciation 
are  also  impairing  industrial  morale. 
The  worst  conditions  are  said  to  pre- 
vail at  the  government  railway  shops, 
where  the  output  of  the  workers  has 
fallen  to  a  minimimi.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  a  betterment  in  trans- 
portation conditions  is  impossible  so 
long  as  the  labor  situation  remains  as 

It  18. 

The  home  market  is  very  active. 
Fanners  have  plenty  of  money,  and 
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are  eager  to  get  implements  and  mar 
chinery.  They  would  employ  ma- 
chinery more  than  they  do,  were  it  not 
for  the  scarcity  of  coal  and  oil.  Every- 
thing seems  to  centre  upon  the  coal 
shortage. 

Little  by  little  the  foreign  market 
is  also  opening.  Business  with  the 
neutral  countries  never  ceased  en- 
tirely. Just  at  present  there  is  an 
active  demand  from  Scandinavia  and 
Spain.  Small  orders  are  also  coming 
from  France  and  Italy.  The  principal 
difficulties  are  the  uncertainty  of  ex- 
change, and  the  rapid  shifting  of 
prices  for  raw  materials  and  labor.  In 
order  to  regulate  the  export  business, 
the  Union  of  Agricultural  Machinery 
Makers  has  appointed  a  prioe^bdng 
board  to  govern  foreign  deliveries. 
This  board  sets  a  minimum  price,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  agents  of  German 
manufacturers  abroad  from  under- 
cutting each  other. 

Taking  it  all  in  aU,  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  Magdeburg  view  the 
future  hopefully.  They  expect  some 
hardships  the  present  winter,  but  they 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  ulti- 
mate improvement.  It  is  thought  that 
the  labor  situation  will  be  better  in  the 
spring. 

[Lohal  Anuiger^  November  ^  1919] 

A   GERMAN   WORKINGMAN 

WRITES 

I  AM  fully  convinced  that  radicalism 
among  our  working  people  is  already 
on  the  wane,  although  isolated  in- 
cidents may  occur  that  give  a  con- 
trary impression.  We  are  slowly  learn- 
ing that  this  radical  agitation  has  a 
malicious  purpose.  We  begin  to  see 
that  it  brings  us  nearer  neither  to 
Socialism,  nor  to  any  other  positive 
advantage,  to  follow  blindly  leaders 
who  make  it  their  mission  to  excite 
and  irritate  the  masses  by  incessant 
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strikes,  with  their  accompanying  loss 
of  wages  and  general  misery,  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  a  spirit  of  revolt 
against  all  established  authority. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  employers 
ought  to  take  great  pains  to  prove  to 
their  workingmen  that  they  are  not 
the  enemies  they  are  constantly  rep- 
resented to  be  in  our  revolutionary 
meetings.  Let  me  say,  also,  that  em- 
ployers, unfortunately,  omit  doing 
many  things  that  would  take  the  wind 
out  of  the  sails  of  the  agitators — things 
they  could  do  very  easily  and  without 
much  sacrifice  to  themselves.  These 
faults  of  omission  are  a  heritage  from 
the  old  days.  I  realize  that  my  views 
may  not  get  a  favorable  reception  in  a 
bourgeois  paper.  But  I  think  the 
situation  is  serious  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  take  precautions  against 
worse  things  than  are  now  occurring, 
ers  should  not  invariably  as- 
sume an  automatically  antagonistic 
attitude,  when  their  working  people 
petition  for  better  wages,  especially 
when  they  are  aware  that  under 
present  currency  conditions  wages 
cannot  remain  stationary  without 
causing  great  distress  among  the 
workers,  when  newspapers  are  pub- 
lishing announcements  of  dividends  of 
20  per  cent  and  over,  and  when  direc- 
tors' salaries  are  known  to  reach 
100,000  marks.  The  usual  tactics  are 
to  reject  offhand  every  demand  for  an 
increase  of  wages.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  thing  for  an  employer  voluntarily 
to  adjust  his  wages  to  the  rising  cost 
of  living.  Under  such  conditions,  it 
is  natural  that  the  working  people 
should  distrust  the  fairness  of  the  em- 
ploying class. 

I  could  mention  many  things  that 
disturb  the  good  relations  between 
employer  and  employee,  but  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  situation  in  a 
specific  great  industry  in  a  single  city. 
Li  those  works  the  employee  is  merely 


a  number.  He  is  looked  upon  simply 
as  a  tool  that  must  always  be  found 
in  a  certain  place.  Now  the  working- 
men  in  this  establishment  would  cer- 
tainly take  more  interest  in  their 
tasks  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
business  if  they  were  made  to  feel  that 
they  were  human  beings  and  fellow 
associates  of  the  employer  in  produc- 
tive service.  A  workingman  who  does 
presume  to  show  such  interest  is  apt 
to  be  caUed  down  by  his  boss,  if  not 
by  the  employer  himself.  It  is  not 
capitalism  as  a  system  so  much  as  the 
way  it  is  administered  that  embitters 
the  working  people. 

Our  country  is  now  in  such  distress 
that  good  relations  between  masters 
and  men  are  more  necessary  than  ever 
before.  For  this  reason  I  venture  to 
urge  employers  and  factory  managers 
to  scan  very  carefully  the  qualified^ 
tions  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  give 
authority  over  other  men.  It  is  not 
the  feUow  who  wins  favor  with  his 
superiors  by  servility  who  makes  the 
best  boss.  It  is  more  apt  to  be  the 
outspoken,  independent  chap  whose 
manhood  wins  the  respect  of  his 
associates.  Such  men  may  not  always 
be  so  pleasant  to  converse  with,  but 
the  advantage  of  their  character  and 
influence  compensates  a  hundred  times 
for  this.  Furthermore,  the  big  men 
in  a  great  industrial  undertaking 
should  not  be  so  solicitous  to  avoid 
contact  with  the  common  laborers  they 
employ.  An  ordinary  workingman  is 
not  a  dangerous  person  when  you 
come  to  talk  with  him.  And  if  you 
talk  with  him  frankly,  as  man  to  man, 
you  will  find  that  each  learns 
something. 

The  individual  workingman  is  not 
always  to  blame  for  the  falling  off  of 
output.  For  example,  the  materials 
which  a  lathe  man  or  machinist  is 
given  to  work  with  to-day  are  very 
inferior  to  those  supplied  him  in  1914. 
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The  tools  assigned  him  are  equally 
below  the  old  standard.  These  con- 
ditions alone  go  far  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  it  takes  nearly  twice  the 
time  now  to  perform  a  piece  of  work 
that  it  took  five  years  ago. 

I  think  that  I  have  written  enough 
for  today,  although  I  have  many 
things  in  my  heart  that  I  would  like 
to  tell  your  readers.  It  lies  within  the 
power  of  employers  to  do  much  more 
to  win  the  confidence  and  to  inspire 
the  industry  of  their  employees  than 
they  probably  are  aware  of.  Such 
comparatively  minor  things  as  a  small 
bonus  to  the  workingmen  on  holidays 
will  sometimes  change  the  whole  senti- 
ment of  a  body  of  working  people  and 
render  them  immune  to  the  germs  of  dis- 
cord which  agitators  would  sow  among 
them.  The  German  working  people 
ara  sound  and  reasonable  at  heart, 
and  the  transient  radicalism  that  has 
seized  them  is  due  really  to  misdirected 
idealism.  Why  should  it  be  difficult 
*  to  get  them  back  on  the  right  path? 
It  will  not  even  take  much  sacrifice, 
but  merely  wise  management.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  perverse  than  for 
employers  to  assume  a  harsh  and 
arbitrary  attitude  just  at  this  moment, 
when  the  working  people  are  obviously 
growing  weary  of  incessant  contro- 
versies. There  are  too  many  em- 
ployers left  who  think  it  their  duty  to 
impress  upon  their  working  people 
that  the  latter  are  entirely  dependent 
on  them.  They  say,  'Were  it  not  for 
me,  you  would  go  hungry.'  That  may 
be  true  in  a  sense,  but  it  does  not  make 
the  employees  willing  workers  to  have 
it  dinned  in  their  ears.  Employers 
should  seize  this  very  crisis  to  show  the 
best  and  most  generous  side  of  their 
nature  to  their  working  people,  and 
to  seek  mutual  understanding  with 
them.  That  would  speedily  inspire 
reciprocal  good  will,  and  would  work 
miracles  with  the  present  situation. 


[The  Times] 
LLOYD  GEORGE  ON  IRELAND 

Mr.  Llotd  George  spoke  in  cir- 
cumstances that  might  well  have 
daunted  anyone  less  sanguine  than 
himself.  Those  who  sat  behind  him, 
normally  his  warmest  supporters,  were 
cold  if  not  hostile;  not  a  single  Irish- 
man in  Parliament  was  known  to  be 
friendly,  and  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
there  to  listen  to  a  scheme  that  sought 
to  revive  constitutionalism  in  Ireland, 
were  conspicuously  absent;  the  Lib- 
erals, though  friendly  to  reform,  knew 
that  they  were  assisting  at  the  obse- 
quies of  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  and 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  en- 
thusiastic. Labor  had  no  acquaintance 
with  the  enormous  practical  difficulties 
of  Irish  legislation. 

It  was  a  silent  and  somewhat  intro- 
spective House  that  gave  the  Prime 
Minister  none  of  the  assistance  that 
indulges  his  genius.  Yet  he  made  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  if  also 
one  of  the  least  characteristic  speeches 
of  his  life.  The  first  half-hour  gave  a 
perfect  example  of  wise  general  prin- 
ciples perfectly  expounded.  The  gift 
of  just  and  balanced  generalization  is 
not  typically  Lloyd-Georgian;  and 
the  greater  the  praise  due  to  him  for 
the  triumph  that  he  won.  The  House 
was  too  absorbed  to  cheer.  Later, 
perhaps  misinterpreting  the  absence 
of  applause,  he  seemed  to  falter,  and 
the  &iancial  passages  in  his  speech 
were  a  little  ragged  and  spiritless. 
But  he  rallied  finely  at  the  end  in  a 
brief  and  sincere  peroration.  It  was  a 
speech  of  great  if  not  equally  sus- 
tained power  throughout,  but  above 
all  one  was  impressed  by  the  balance 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  thinking. 

He  began  naturally  by  some  sen- 
tences on  the  outburst  of  crime  in  Ir^ 
land.     The  object  of  these  murder 
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societies  was  to  make  reconciliation 
impossible.  And  then»  with  one  of  his 
characteristic  flashes,  he  went  on  at 
once  to  refuse  to  play  their  game. 
Crime  made  the  task  of  statesmanship 
more  diiBScult,  its  test  more  real.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  Act  of  1914.  It  was 
unworkable  without  alterations,  and 
no  one  in  Ireland  wanted  it.  Alas, 
Ireland  now  wanted  nothing  that  we 
could  offer  her.  No  act  of  legisla- 
tion could  convert  her,  but  only  her 
own  working  out  of  the  chances  that 
our  legislation  could  give  her.  What 
were  the  conditions  of  such  l^sla- 
tion?  He  now  left  the  Bill  of  1914  and 
its  predecessors,  and  embarked  on 
what,  so  far  as  Parliament  was  con- 
cerned, was  a  new  and  uncharted 
voyage. 

He  began  by  laying  down  three 
basic  facts,  as  he  called  them.  The 
first  was  that  three  fourths  of  the  Irish 
population  were  bitterly  hostile  and 
rebels  at  heart.  Ireland  was  the  one 
country  in  Europe  besides  Russia 
where  the  classes  ordinarily  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order  were  completely  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  government. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  his  best  is  a 
bitter  realist,  and  he  insisted  on  our 
facing  the  facts  about  the  Irish  situa- 
tion to-day  in  all  their  brutality  and 
ugliness.  He  went  on  to  speak  of 
Northeast  Ulster,  alien  in  race,  sym- 
pathy, religion,  and  tradition  to  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  It  would  be  an  out- 
rage for  us  to  place  this  part  of  Ulster 
under  the  rule  of  the  remainder  of 
Ireland.  If  we  did  that,  the  whole 
black  chapter  of  Irish  history  would 
be  rewritten  backward,  with  Belfast 
in  the  position  of  Dublin  and  with 
Dublin  politically  where  London  is. 

His  third  basic  fact  was  that  sever- 
ance from  the  United  Kingdom  would 
be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  alike.  He  illustrated 
this  principle  from  the  history  of  the 


war,  and  declared  with  passion  that 
any  attempt  at  secession  would  be 
fought  as  the  United  States  fought 
her  own  war  of  union. 

On  these  foundations  the  design  of 
the  structure  was  revealed  in  a  few 
rapid  touches.  There  are  to  be  two 
self-governing  ParUaments  in  Ireland, 
one  at  Dublin,  the  other  at  Belfast,  to 
include  six  counties  and  also,  it  would 
appear,  bits  from  three  other  coimties 
where  these  can  be  united  without  de- 
stroying the  homogeneity  of  the  Ulster 
Province.  Between  these  two  Parlia- 
ments there  was  to  be  a  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  All  Ireland,  consisting  of  forty 
members  elected  in  equal  parts  by  the 
two  Provincial  L^slatures.  The  two 
L^slatures  were  to  have  full  legisla- 
tive powers  over  all  subjects  not  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  the  Imperial,  or, 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  Greorge  significantly 
called  it,  the  Federal  Parliament  at 
Westminster.  In  that  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment there  were  to  be  forty-two  Irish 
representatives.  No  attempt  was  to 
be  made  by  us  to  unite  the  two  Irish 
Legislatures.  That  must  be  by  their 
own  act  and  deed.  B^n  by  separat- 
ing, and  he  thought  they  would  unite; 
begin  by  tmiting,  and  they  would 
quarrel  and  separate.  Of  the  finance 
of  the  measure,  explained  in  con- 
siderable detail,  it  is  suflicient  here  to 
say  that  it  is  considerably  more  liberal 
to  Ireland  than  the  Act  of  1914. 

[UOpinion,  December  SO,  1919] 
m   BESIEGED   PETROGRAD 

BY  ANDREf  PIERRE 

We  had  not  seen  a  Petrograd  news- 
paper for  six  months,  consequently  we 
have  read,  and  are  reading,  with  inter- 
est a  few  copies  of  Isvestia  and  the 
Petrograd  Pravda  which  have  reached 
Paris  by  what  is  almost  a  miracle. 
They  give  us  interesting  accounts  of 
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life  in  the  fonner  Russian  capital  dur- 
ing October. 

These  Petrograd  journals  are  ex- 
pensive. People  in  Paris  are  outraged 
at  the  thought  of  paying  15  centimes 
for  their  morning  daily.  At  Petrograd 
the  papers  of  the  Soviets  cost  one  and  a 
half  rubles,  or  four  francs.  They  are 
cheaper  at  Moscow.  The  Isvestiay  of  the 
Central  Executive  Committee,  which 
is  the  official  journal  of  the  Republic, 
costs  only  two  francs.  However,  one 
should  not  reproach  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, prematurely,  for  at  Odessa, 
which  is  not  under  the  rule  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  one  must  pay  six  rubles  for 
the  Odesski  Listok^  a  little  sheet  of 
miserable  yellow  paper. 

These  Petrograd  newspapers  de- 
scribe the  anxiety  of  the  population 
when  the  forces  of  Youdenitch  drew 
near  the  suburbs.  Zinovief  and  the 
Soviet  took  radical  measures  to  defend 
the  northern  capital.  A  state  of  si^e 
was  proclaimed:  the  theatres,  caf6s, 
and  cabarets  were  closed;  the  working 
people  were  mobilized ;  and  close  watch 
was  kept  on  domestic  enemies,  'who 
wish  to  use  the  critical  situation  to 
stab  us  in  the  back.*  Committees  of 
public  safety  were  organized,  consist- 
ing of  three  tried  and  trusted  revoFu- 
tionaries  in  each  precinct. 

However,  the  people  are  described 
as  calm  and  confident.  Youdenitch 
cannot  count  upon  an  insurrection  in 
Petrograd.  The  Red  army  soon  takes 
the  offensive  and  checks  the  White 
advance. 

The  population  is  suffering  fright- 
fully from  want.  The  food  situation  is 
hopeless.  Speculation  is  rife.  Thou- 
sands of  packmen  are  constantly  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  between  the  country  and 
the  city.  They  sell  flour  for  250  rubles 
a  pound,  potatoes  for  80  rubles.  The 
government  rations  would  not  satisfy 
the  most  modest  appetite.  Members  of 
the  first  category  get  only  100  grammes 


of  bread  a  day,  the  others  receive  50 
grammes.  I^ck  of  fuel  forces  several 
factories  to  close  down,  including  the 
Nobel,  Westinghouse,  and  the  Franco- 
Russian  works.  The  transportation 
crisis  grows  worse.  Youdenitch  has 
seized  the  territories  that  supply  for- 
age to  the  city,  and  from  25  to  SO 
horses  are  dying  daily. 

Nevertheless,  the  city  preserves  a 
normal  aspect.  The  trams  are  running, 
particularly  for  carrying  freight.  Pas- 
sengers pay  three  rubles,  but  anyone 
who  claims  to  be  a  member  of  the  Red 
Guard  can  ride  for  one  ruble. 

Artistic  and  literary  life  goes  on  in 
spite  of  physical  privation  and  moral 
suffering.  Before  the  offensive  of 
Youdenitch,  all  the  theatres  were  open. 
Chaliapine,  who  is  not  dead  as  re- 
ported, reappeared  at  the  Marinsky 
Theatre  on  October  20  in  a  new  opera 
entitled  The  Fewer  of  the  Enemy.  A 
revival  of  Tannhdueer  is  advertised. 

The  workers*  and  peasants*  uni- 
versity, Zinovief,  began  its  third  sem- 
ester on  October  15  in  the  Ouritsky 
Palace.  The  programme  includes 
courses  on  the  labor  movement,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  Commu- 
nist party. 

Great  doings  are  reported  at  the 
People's  Palaces.  According  to  the 
Krasnaya  Oazeta  of  October  7,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  visiting  one  of  these 
Palaces  during  September  was  15,888. 
People  came  to  attend  the  opera,  the 
moving  picture  shows,  and  concerts. 
During  this  month  there  were  seven 
children's  courses,  attended  by  5060 
young  people.  There  is  no  opposition 
press,  and  these  ofiicial  papers  do  not 
tell  us  what  the  mass  of  the  people 
think  of  the  Soviet  regime.  They  are 
hungry,  cold,  and  suffering,  but  they 
bear  it  all  with  that  astonishing  resig- 
nation that  one  finds  only  in  Russia. 
Do  they  wish  the  Bokheviki  to  be 
overthrown?  We  do  not  know. 


[The  Times] 
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The  desire  for  procuring  old  furni- 
ture and  bric-drirac  has  increased  so 
inordinately  during  the  last  ten  years 
that  the  collector  whose  initiation  took 
place  at  an  earlier  period  now  begins 
to  ask  how  much  of  the  prevalent  en- 
thusiasm is  genuine.  To-day  we  sit, 
if  we  are  lucky,  in  ancient  oaken  chairs, 
and  watch  the  firelight  flickering  on 
the  chimney-piece,  and  see  how  the 
misproportioned  bosoms  of  Jacobean 
caryatids  between  the  panels  shine 
for  their  three  centuries  of  hard  polish- 
ing. We  want  something  and  ring  the 
bell,  thinking  as  we  do  so  that  though 
it  is  very  delightful  to  live  among 
old  things,  electric  appliances  do  out- 
rage the  fair  dimensions  of  their  set- 
ting, but  that  at  the  same  time  it  is 
too  imcomfortable  to  be  a  purist  of 
the  last  degree. 

Collectors  are  self-conscious  about 
their  furniture.  People  who  for  long 
years  have  lived  in  old  houses  take 
their  possessions  as  a  matter  of  course 
—  unless,  which  happens  infrequently, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  conscious 
antiquaries..  Those  for  whom  old  and 
beautiful  things  have  no  special  mes- 
sage may  be  left  out  of  the  question: 
a  chair  to  them  is  a  chair,  desirable 
only  if  it  is  comfortable.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  really  find  pleasure  in  old 
furniture  on  account  of  its  beauty  or 
its  history,  together  with  commercial 
people,  who  nowadays  pride  them- 
selves on  being  able  to  pour  a  ha'porth 
of  tea  from  a  hundred  pounds'  worth 
of  china,  can  never  grow  completely 
used  to  their  movable  surroimdings. 
Furniture  to  them  is  so  much  more 
than  it  is  to  people  who  look  to  its 
direct  purposes  and  these  alone.   Even 
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if  they  do  not  seek  on  its  behalf  the 
admiration  of  their  friends  (which 
they  nearly  always  do),  they  can 
never  let  their  eyes  rest  for  an  idle 
moment  on  this  card-table  or  that 
looking-glass  without  reflecting  on  its 
extrinsic  qualities. 

The  question  remains,  then,  at  what 
period  in  history  did  the  English  begin 
to  regard  household  decoration,  es- 
pecially furniture,  from  any  other 
angle  save  that  of  comely  utility? 
When  did  they  begin  to  'collect'? 
From  the  beginning  of  furniture,  as 
we  understand  it,  there  was  some 
conscious  effort  toward  decoration. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  those  who 
could  afford  it  were  doubtless  pleased 
enough  if  their  chairs  and  tables  were 
adorned  with  carving;  but  their  feeling 
could  scarcely  have  differed  in  essence 
from  that  to-day  which  gives  satisfac- 
tion to  those  who  look  at  the  new  coat 
of  paint  upon  their  motor  cars. 

The  wealthy  Elizabethans  multi- 
plied and  elaborated  the  carving,  and 
then,  not  for  the  first  time,  Fashion 
stepped  in  and  told  them  what  was 
right.  The  squire  of  the  sixteenth 
century  would  twist  his  beard  and 
look  at  the  new  bedstead,  and  be  not 
altogether  sure  about  it.  Certainly 
old  Harry  swears  by  the  Fleming 
carvers,  and  it's  true  that  they  are 
skilled  in  their  work  and  can  teach  our 
craftsmen  things  worth  knowing;  but 
would  one  not  lie  easier  without  ugly 
faces  of  oak  grinning  down  upon  one? 
Still,  the  squire  must  do  the  correct 
thing.  Later  the  fashion  was  con- 
firmed, and  carving,  simple  or  in- 
tricate, became  —  still  for  a  privileged 
minority  —  usual. 
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During  the  Puritan  era  the  lack  of 
adornment  was  as  deliberate  as  the 
ornamentation  of  the  years  before. 
But  Roundhead  joiners  yet  kept  the 
fine  proportions  of  their  predecessors 
and  made  no  attempt,  as  have  their 
spiritual  descendants,  whether  in  wood 
or  stone,  to  mortify  the  flesh  with 
definite  meanness  of  outline.  The 
Restoration  brought  reaction  in  many 
directions,  in  none  more  obvious  than 
that  of  its  furniture.  Cabinet-making, 
as  distinguished  from  joinery,  became 
more  generally  established,  and  finely 
decorated  —  even  over-decorated  — 
things  in  walnut  wood  were  then  made 
which  have  since  brought  excitement 
and  wild  bidding  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury auction  room.  And  so  one  thing 
led  to  another;  closer  grains  were  re- 
quired —  mahogany,  satinwood.  Em- 
bellishment over-«tepped  usefulness. 
The  consciously  *  artistic'  attitude  to- 
ward the  inside  of  men's  houses  was 
firmly  set. 

There  is,  indeed,  evidence  enough  of 
genuine  as  well  as  merely  fashionable 
pleasure  in  beautiful  things  from  the 
earliest  days  down  to  the  curious 
periods  known  as  the  Early  and  Mid- 
Victorian,  which  began  rather  sud- 
denly and  passed  gradually  away  in 
sentimental  reaction.  After  that  the 
cabinet-maker  had  nothing  new  to 
say:  he  hesitatingly  imitated,  frankly 
copied  good  designs  of  the  distant, 
toned  down  and  refined  the  ponderous 
ugliness  of  the  immediate  past.  For  a 
brief  moment  he  dabbled  in  eccentric 
invention,  but  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish furniture  rart  nouveau  scarcely 
warrants  mention.  The  idea  was 
stiUbom. 

Even  before  the  sentimental  reac- 
tion of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nin^ 
teenth  century  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  real  spirit  of  collecting,  an  ad- 
miration directed  toward  age  and 
association  in  general,  though  furni- 


ture as  a  specific  instance  is  hard  to 
find.  The  sanction  of  antiquity  and 
strangeness  was  sought  in  earlier  days 
than  ours.  The  Catalogue  of  the 
Museum  Tradescantium  at  Lambeth 
(subsequently  the  nucleus  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum)  published  by  John 
Tradescant,  the  younger,  in  1656, 
contains  many  odd  things,  apart  from 
the  botanical  specimens  which  were 
its  chief  pride. 

.  .  .  Heads  cut  in  agates  and  crystalls  .  .  . 
divers  sorts  of  ambers  with  (Flyes)  (Spiders). 
.  .  .  Japanese  swords  and  daggers,  Chinese 
armor,  and  the  'knife  wherewith  Hudson  was 
killed  in  the  N.  W.  passage  or  Hudson's  Bay.' 

Medals  and  coins  found  also  a  place; 
but  *The  Story  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
carved  in  wood:  antient'  is  the  entry 
which  more  nearly  than  the  others 
touches  the  heart  of  the  modem 
collector. 

An  instructive  picture  of  seven- 
teenth century  Philistia,  with  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance,  deriding  the  ideal, 
is  found  in  The  ArUiquary,  a  comedy 
acted  at  the  Cockpit  in  1641,  and 
written  by  Shakerley  Marmion.  The 
Antiquary's  nephew  Lionell  speaks: 

.  .  .  Now  I  must  travell,  on  a  new  exploit. 
To  an  old  Antiquary,  he  is  my  uncle. 
And  I  his  heir;  would  I  could  raise  a  fortune 
Out  of  his  ruins:  he  is  grown  obsolete. 
And 't  is  time  he  were  out  of  date;  they  say  he  sits 
All  day  in  contemplation  of  a  statue 
With  ne'er  a  nose;  and  dotes  on  the  decays 
With  greater  love,  than  the  self-loved  Narcissus 
Did  on  his  beauty.  If  I  wist  he  were  not  precise, 
I'd  lay  to  purchase  some  stale  interludes 
And  give  them  him:  Books  that  have  not  at- 
tained 
To  the  Platonick  yet,  but  wait  their  course, 
And  happy  hour,  to  be  reviv'd  again: 
Then  would  I  induce  him  to  beleeve  they  were 
Some  of  Terence's  hundred  and  fifty  comedies. 
That  were  lost  in  the  Adriatick  Sea 
When  he  returned  from  banishment.  Some  such 
Gullery  as  thb,  might  be  enforced  upon  hinu 

So  the  thought  of  forging  antiquities 
clearly  existed  before  the  'horrable 
murther'  of  King  Charles  I. 
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Later  in  the  same  play  the  Anti- 
quary himself  says :  ^  .  .  the  very  dust 
that  cleaves  to  one  of  those  monu- 
ments (in  the  Indies)  is  more  worth 
than  the  oare  of  twenty  mines.' 
AutolycuSy  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely 
helps  us»  for  neither  he  nor  his  father, 
'littered'  as  he  was  *  under  Mercury,' 
was  a  true  collector.  Then  Peter 
Pindar  has  it: 

Bare  are  the  buttoiis  of  a  Roman's  breeches. 
In  antiquariao  eyes  surpaanng  riches: 
Rare  is  each  crack'd,  black,  rotten,  earthen  dish. 
That  held  of  ancient  Rome  the  flesh  and  fish. 

While  Young  in  The  Love  of  Fame^ 
published  in  1728,  exclaims: 

How  his  eyes  languish!  how  his  thoughts  adore 
That  paintfid  coat,  which  Jospeh  never  wore! 
He  shows,  on  holidays,  a  sacred  pin. 
That  touched  the  ruff,  that  touched  Queen  Bess's 
diin. 

Or,  to  be  sure,  coming  to  later  times : 

A  dod  —  a  piece  of  orange  peel  — 

The  end  of  a  cigar  — 
Once  txod  on  by  a  princely  hed. 

How  beautiful  they  are! 

From  these  quotations  it  is  seen 
that  during  three  centuries  or  so  the 
collecting  spirit  —  the  desire  to  pos- 
sess things  for  other  qualities  than 
their  surface  appearance  —  has  been 
common  enough  for  other  people  to 
ridicule. 

The  acknowledged  reason,  then,  for 
acquiring  what  may  be  called  quite 
literally  second-hand  goods  has  been 
and  is  fivefold:  because  they  are  (a) 
beautiful;  (b)  old  and  beautiful;  (c) 
.foreign  and  beautiful;  (cQ  old;  (e)  for- 
eign. The  purist  will  admit  justificar 
tion  only  in  (a).  The  sentimentalist 
will,  of  his  very  nature,  try  to  crowd 
all  the  other  categories  into  the  first, 
barely  acknowledging  their  separate 
existence.  If  cornered  he  will  try  to 
maintain  that  antiquity  and  oddity  in 
themselves  constitute  an  'assemblage 
of  graces  which  pleases  the  eye.'    Yet 


another  reason  for  collecting  may  be 
inferred  from  the  little  piece  of  orange 
peel  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  pin  —  a 
reason  which  enormously  increases 
the  market  value  of  all  antiquities. 

Under  category  (d)  fall  innumerable 
curiosities,  ornamental,  or,  at  one  time 
if  not  at  the  present,  useful,  which 
have  been  or  will  come  to  be  collected 
chiefly  for  their  age  and  perhaps  for 
those  qualities  which  in  a  wide  sense 
come  under  (e)  —  if  we  take  'foreign' 
as  meaning  odd  as  well  as  outlandish. 
Of  such  things  Mr.  Arthur  Hayden 
has  written,  though  by  no  means  ex- 
haustively, in  his  latest  work  for  col- 
lectors.* 'The  dictum  of  "permanent 
interest," '  he  says  in  his  Introduction, 
'should  always  be  before  the  collec- 
tor,' and  in  regard  to  indiscriminate 
and  superfluous  collecting  he  quotes 
one  of  Johnson's  letters  to  the  Idler 
(December  16, 1758),  written  over  the 
signature  'Peter  Plenty,*  who  com- 
plains that  his  wife  is  a  buyer  of 
bargains. 

The  parior  is  decorated  [he  tays]  with  ao  many 
piles  of  china  that  I  darenot  step  within  the  door 
.  .  .  a  woman  in  the  next  alley  lives  by  scouring 
the  brass  and  pewter,  which  are  only  laid  up  to 
again. 


Among  the  less  usual  antiquities  to 
be  collected,  which  Mr.  Hi^rden  de- 
scribes, are  tobacco-stoppers,  early 
examples  of  which  embody  portraits 
of  King  Charles  I;  keys,  many  of  them 
beautifully  decorated,  playing  cards, 
children's  toys,  and  tea-table  acces- 
sories. Many  of  these  things  have 
given  opportunities  to  fine  craftsmen 
for  exquisite  work.  But  man-traps 
and  obsolete  implements  of  agricul- 
ture, which  are  also  included,  though 
well  worth  preservation  in  museums, 
have  little  to  recommend  to  the  private 
collector. 

Mr.  Hayden  belongs,  quite  frankly, 

^By^-PtiOa  In  Owio  CfiXiitiai'nq,  By  Arthur 
Hayaen  Fiaber-Unwln.    Sit.  net. 
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to  the  sentiinental  school,  finding,  if 
not  beauty,  at  least  a  genuine  chann 
in  the  chattels  of  our  forefathers;  and 
his  book,  without  being  exactly  'popu- 
lar,' is  of  human  rather  than  technical 
interest.  Briefly  he  gives  the  history 
and  development  of  the  various  curiosi- 
ties he  illustrates.  In  his  chapter  on 
children's  toys  and  amusements,  which 
is  strangely  incomplete  (the  author 
illustrates  but  one  original  toy  —  the 
famous  Doll's  House  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum),  he  pays  a  tribute 
of  enthusiastic  admiration  all  too 
rare,  to  Caldecott's  pictures  for  nurs- 
ery rhymes,  early  editions  of  which 
have  now  come  to  be  'collected.' 

There  are  other  and  worse  reasons, 
bearing  from  a  different  angle,  for 
procuring  old  things.  The  buyer  who 
is  satisfied  that  he  has  bought  cheap 
that  which  he  can  soon  sell  dear  may 
be  disregarded;  he  is  as  other  mer- 
chants, although  stories  are  told  of 
dealers  who  weep  over  the  sale  of  ex- 
quisite vases.  But  the  commonest 
reason  is  bred  of  the  prevailing  fashion. 
A  pound  or  two  of  sentiment  may  go 
with  an  ounce  of  real  appreciation, 
but  the  principal  ingredient  is  the 
unwise  desire  to  do  the  correct  thing 
at  all  costs;  and  it  is  sad  to  reflect  that 
some  pewter  dish,  catching  low  tones 
of  blue  and  violet  from  the  sunlight, 
should  be  in  the  same  classification  as 
a  Pomeranian  dog. 

'Imitative  collecting  is  a  popular 
foible,'  says  Mr.  Hayden,  'and  ini- 
tiative ooUecting  is  something  bom, 
not  made.' 

There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said  for 
the  antique  craze:  it  starts  a  ball 
rolling  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
grows  and  becomes  very  smooth. 
Almost  throughout  the  last  century 
a  few  people,  who  no  doubt  cared  for 
it,  collected  blue  and  white  china. 
Then,  in  the  seventies  and  eighties, 
it  became  a  fashion,  and  'everybody' 


bought  it  or  rediscovered  in  lumber 
rooms  such  examples  of  it  as  had  been 
got  by  their  forbears  during  the  simi- 
lar craze  of  the  previous  century.  But 
of  those  who  bought  for  a  foolish 
reason  many  learned  that  some  blue 
and  white  china  is  extremely  well  de- 
signed and  of  a  fine  color;  and  the 
lesson  was  taught  to  their  descendants. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  other  antiq- 
uities or  of  what,  often  very  erron^ 
ously,  falls  under  that  head.  But 
this  enthusiastic  craving,  which  is  so 
emphatic  a  characteristic  of  the  times 
we  live  in,  has  immensely  increased 
the  difiiculty  of  the  true  collector's 
path.  When  it  is  said  that  everybody 
is  now  on  the  lookout  for  ancient 
things,  the  quotation  marks,  as  applied 
to  the  blue  china  of  forty  years  ago, 
may  safely  be  omitted. 

But  what  proportion  of  collectors, 
anxious  as  they  all  are  that  their  pos- 
sessions should  be  genuine,  buy  with- 
out thought  of  fashion,  or  money 
value  —  buy,  speaking  rudely,  be- 
cause they  like  it?  What  proportion, 
having  bought  in  imitation  of  others, 
grow  not  merely  fond  of  their  pur- 
chases in  the  course  of  sentimental 
time,  but  learn  to  admire  them  for 
their  own  sakes?  The  answer,  if  one 
could  be  found,  does  not  matter,  but 
the  question  starts  an  interesting  and 
in  some  cases  a  humiliating  train  of 
thought.  It  is  the  same  with  any 
question  of  opinion  in  r^ard  to  one 
of  the  arts.  Terror  at  not  seeming  to 
like  the  prevalent  right  thing  gives 
many  occasions  for  foolishness  and 
misery;  but  when  the  craze  has  a  rock 
foundation  there  may  arise  from  it  in 
the  second  generation  (as  with  the 
china)  a  reasoned  and  honest  admira- 
tion —  or  (as  with  the  work  of  certain 
deceased  academicians)  the  opposite. 

In  another  and  later  contribution  to 
the  Idler 9  entitled  'Virtuosos  Whimsi- 
cal,' not  quoted  by  Mr.  Hayden, 
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Johnson,  while  countenancing  the 
pleasure  of  making  collections — ^*if  it 
be  restrained  by  prudence  and  moral- 
ity'—  vigorously  indicts  curiosity  in 
excess,  'unnatural  wants,'  'capricious 
emulations,'  and  'that  desire  of  ac- 
cumulating trifles,  which  distinguishes^ 
many  by  whom  no  other  distinction 
could  have  ever  been  obtained.' 

He  that  has  lived  without  knowing  to  what 
height  desire  may  be  raised  by  vanity,  with 
what  rapture  baubles  are  snatdied  out  of  the 
hands  of  rival  collectors,  how  the  eagerness  of 
one  raises  eagerness  in  another,  and  one  worth- 
less purchase  makes  a  second  necessary,  may,  by 
passing  a  few  hours  at  an  auction,  learn  more 
than  can  be  shown  by  many  volumes  of  maxims 
and  essays.  .  .  .  [The  collector]  when  he  comes 
b  soon  overpowered  by  his  habitual  passion;  he 
is  attracted  by  rarity,  seduced  by  example,  and 
inflamed  by  competition.  .  .  .  The  novice  is 
often  surprised  to  see  what  minute  and  unim- 
portant discriminations  increase  or  diminish 
value.  .  .  .  Beauty  is  far  from  operating  upon 
collectors  as  upon  low  and  vulgar  minds,  even 
where  beauty  might  be  thought  the  only  quality 
that  could  deserve  notice.  .  .  .  China  is  some- 
times purchased  for  little  less  than  its  weight  in 
gold,  only  because  it  is  old,  though  neither  less 
brittle,  nor  better  painted,  than  the  modem. 
.  .  .  Whether  this  curiosity,  so  barren  of  imme- 
diate advantage,  and  so  liable  to  depravation, 
does  more  harm  or  good,  is  not  easily  decided. 
Its  harm  is  apparent  at  the  first  view.  It  fills  the 
mind  with  trifling  ambition;  fixes  the  attention 
upon  things  which  have  seldom  any  tendency 
toward  virtue  or  wisdom;  employs  in  idle  in- 
quiries the  time  that  is  given  for  better  purposes; 
and  often  ends  in  mean  and  dishonest  practices 
when  desire  increases  by  indulgence  beyond  the 
power  of  honest  gratification. 

But  Johnson  failed  to  make  the  im- 
portant distinction  between  the  col- 
lector and  the  connoisseur;  neither  did 
he  appreciate  the  value  to  a  nation 
of  its  dUettanti. 

There  have  always  been,  it  seems, 
collectors  who  are  'seduced  by  ex- 
ample,' and  there  is  the  nouveau  riche, 
amusingly  stigmatized  by  Mr.  Hay- 
den,  who  imagines  that  'the  belong- 
ings of  a  defunct  knightly  House  will 
endow  him  with  some  of  its  patrician 


spirit.'  Large  numbers  of  people  do, 
however,  genuinely  find  beauty  in 
antiquities;  but  wherein  does  that 
beauty  lie?  Is  there  anything  at  all 
to  be  said  for  Dickens's  or  Johnson's 
view?  Is  the  charm  of  much  ancient 
ware  and  wormeaten  wood  yet  an- 
other credit  to  convention? 

Take  a  test  case,  not  of  such  obvious 
examples  as  a  chimneypiece  by  Adam 
or  an  Elizabethan  bedstead,  but  of  a 
plain    oak   table,   uncarved,   of   the 
period   loosely   known  as  Jacobean. 
About  this  table  ask  the  opinion  of  an 
unprejudiced  observer.   Such  a  person 
for  this  occasion  must  be  invented; 
so  let  us  say  that  he  has  never  in  his 
life  been  outside  one  of  the  South 
American  capitals,  -which  means  that 
he  has  never  set  eyes  on  anything  ex- 
cept mountains  made  before  his  own 
birth.     What  does  he  think  of  the 
table?    What  is  there  for  him  to  go 
on?    Enough,  surely.    There  is  the 
color  —  a  rich,  ruddy  brown,  of  an 
uneven  tone,  varying  with  the  grain 
of  the  wood;  and  the  design.     The 
table  is  steady  and  its  only  ornaments 
are    the  stretchers,  which  'make   it 
strong,  and  the  simple  turning  of  the 
legs.    It  is  well-proportioned,  which- 
ever way  he  looks  at  it;  no  part  in 
relation  to  another  is  too  large  or  too 
small  for  perfect  usefulness.    Along- 
side  this   table   the   inquisitor   now 
places  another  —  a  precise  copy  in 
seasoned    oak,    but    unstained,    and 
finished  only  the  day  before  yesterday. 
The    unprejudiced    observer    from 
Montevideo  is  given  his  choice;  he  may 
have  which  he  likes.    He  is  almost 
bound  to  choose  the  old  for  its  color 
alone;  but  there  is  at  least  some  likeli- 
hood that  there  will  arise  in  him  an 
instinctive  certainty   that  its  virtue 
has  been  tried,  that  of  the  other  yet 
to  be  known.    The  sentimentalist  is 
often    right    despite    himself.      Age 
(which  is  layer  upon  layer  of  house- 
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hold  dirt  and  generations  of  polishing) 
produces  color  in  wood,  even  when  it 
was  originally  varnished,  which  can 
be  arrived  at,  even  with  the  immense 
cunning  of  forgers,  by  no  other 
means. 

An  interesting  point  in  connection 
with  this  is  raised  by  Mr.  Hayden 
when  he  inquires  what  effect  modem 
book  illustrations  will  have  upon 
children  who  scarcely  ever  see  a  steel 
or  wood  engraving.  Between  the  love 
of  hand-engraved  blocks,  whether  of 
copper,  steel,  or  boxwood,  and  the  love 
of  ancient  furniture  there  is  a  close 
analogy.  These  do  not  conform  to  the 
modem  and  material  standard  of 
highest  *  efficiency,*  but  their  relation 
to  'process'  engraving  and  the  'suites' 
of  the  Tottenham  Court  road  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Whistler's  illustrations 
to  Once  a  Week  and  seventeenth-cen- 
tury furniture  on  the  other,  is  the 
same  as  the  relation  between  painting 
and  photography,  tme  romance  and 
realism.  And  what  the  materialist  de- 
rides as  sentimentalism  is,  after  all, 
comprehended  by  the  word  Art. 

Sentimental  opinion  is,  however, 
rather  prone  to  regard  the  poor  col- 
lector as  having,  necessarily,  the  better 
taste.  We  think  of  an  auctioneer  at 
the  point  where  two  hundred  guineas 
have  been  bid  for  a  fine  cabinet,  wait- 
ing for  some  famous  head  to  nod, 
calmly,  over  a  diamond  pin;  and  of 


the  humble  enthusiast  bicycling  in  a 
country  lane,  thrilled  because  he  sees 
that,  wom  and  in  parts  broken,  thmst 
across  the  opening  of  a  shed,  rests  some 
old  oak  paneling.  And  while  the 
owner  of  rare  mahogany  is  soothing 
himself  with  the  knowledge  that  he 
can,  when  he  chooses,  make  a  comfort- 
able profit  on  the  transaction,  the 
traveler  is  wondering  what  makeshift 
chimneypiece  or  cupboard  door  may 
arise  from  his  two  shillings'  worth  of 
luck.  The  paneling  is  of  no  use  in  its 
present  state:  it  is  pitted  from  ex- 
posure: it  is  just  old  wood  that  must 
be  re-mortised  and  converted.  It  is 
not  luck  of  the  first  magnitude  but  an 
opportunity  of  making  something  red- 
olent, without  forgery,  of  an  old  and 
happy  mien.  Only,  the  humble  en- 
thusiast often  flatters  himself  too 
complacently  on  his  second-rate 
achievement:  while,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, the  rich  man  has  procured  some- 
thing genuinely  fine. 

Rich  and  poor  alike  combine  to-day 
to  absorb  all  old  furniture  and  house- 
hold goods  that  are  to  be  bought,  with 
the  result  that,  now  more  than  ever, 
the  poorer  the  collector,  the  more  must 
he  set  his  sentimental  imagination  to 
work,  in  order  that  some  queer  pos- 
session may  in  his  own  eyes  become 
beautiful.  So  the  lust  of  collecting 
grows,  beyond  Johnson's  bounds  of 
pmdence  and  morality. 


[The  New  SiaUsnum] 

NATIONAL  TYPES— THE  ENGLISHMAN 


One  sometimes  wonders  where  nar 
tional  types  come  from.  One  cannot 
help  believing  in  them,  and  yet,  if  any- 
body says,  'So-and-So  is  a  typical 
Englishman/  someone  else  is  almost 
sure  to  contradict  him.  We  differ, 
however,  as  to  what  the  national  type 
is,  not  as  to  whether  such  a  thing  as 
a  national  type  exists.  We  have  heard 
an  occasional  skeptic  denying  that 
there  is  any  such  person  as  a  typical 
Englishman.  The  reply  is  that  there 
is  and  there  is  n't. 

The  typical  Englishman  exists,  not 
in  the  flesh,  but  as  a  standard.  He  is  a 
fonnula.  He  is  the  lowest  common 
multiple  or  the  greatest  common 
measure  —  we  have  long  forgotten 
which  is  which  —  of  thousands  of 
Englishmen  whose  shadows  have  been 
thrown  on  the  imagination.  He  is  a 
sort  of  composite  photograph.  He  is 
partly  the  result  of  one's  own  ex- 
perience, and  partly  the  result  of  the 
common  experience.  We  could  not 
easily  paint  a  picture  of  him,  however, 
that  would  not  be  a  caricature.  We 
should  be  puzzled  even  as  to  many  of 
the  details  of  his  personal  appearance. 
Should  his  eyes  be  blue  or  brown  or 
gray?  Should  his  hair  be  fair  or  brown? 
Should  he  be  long  or  short?  We  can 
easily  enough  say  what  he  is  not  like. 
His  hair  is  not  black  like  a  China- 
man's. His  eyes  are  not  brown  like 
a  n^ro's.  He  is  not  so  short  as  a 
Japanese.  He  is  not  so  dark  as  a 
Hindu.  He  is  not  so  excitable  as 
a  Frenchman.  He  is  not  so  simple- 
minded  as  an  American.  He  is  not  so 
capable  de  tout  as  a  Russian. 

Gradually,  by  process  of  elimination, 
we  might  come  a  little  nearer  to  d^ 


fining  him.  But  there  would  be  the 
danger  that,  having  robbed  him  of 
all  extremes,  we  might  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  a  'neither- 
one-thing-nor-the-other'  sort  of  per- 
son. We  should  portray  him  as  a 
compromise. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  the  English- 
man's genius.  Perhaps  it  is  symbolic 
of  him  that  his  eyes  are  neither  blue 
nor  brown,  his  hair  neither  gold  nor 
black,  his  figure  neither  short  nor  tall, 
his  temper  neither  savage  nor  gentle. 
But  then  one  begins  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  compromise  is  not  a 
characteristic  of  the  whole  human  race 
—  or  the  successful  part  of  it.  The 
Frenchman,  the  German,  and  the 
Italian  have  all  learned  the  great  art 
of  compromise. 

We  shall  have  to  seek  a  further  ex- 
planation than  compromise  before  we 
find  a  satisfactory  fonnula  to  embrace 
Nelson,  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Birken- 
head, Mr.  Massingham,  Mr.  Wells, 
Mr.  Bottomley,  Dr.  Clifford,  and  Mr. 
Lansbury.  There  you  have  a  list  of 
Englishmen  —  men  who  would  be 
recognized  at  a  glance  as  Englishmen 
by  any  foreigner  —  and  yet  the  only 
one  of  them  who  can  be  called  a  typical 
Englishman  is  Mr.  Asquith.  Probably 
his  opponents  would  angrily  deny  that 
even  Mr.  Asquith  is  a  typical  English- 
man; and  it  may  be  that  the  quality 
of  his  temper  and  his  intellect  is  too 
excellent  for  him  to  be  regarded  as  a 
typical  figure  in  any  community.  But 
Us  coolness,  his  readiness  to  ac- 
knowledge events,  his  sense  of  tradi- 
tion, his  team  play,  his  desire  to  speak 
well  (even  uncritically  well)  of  his  col- 
leagues and  of  oflidal  persons,  are 
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all  characteristics  upon  which  many 
Englishmen  pride  themselves  more 
than  upon  being  the  countrymen  of 
Shakespeare. 

By  a  curious  chance*  the*  person 
whom  the  typical  Englishman  —  at 
least,  the  best  type  of  Englishman  — 
is  most  unlike  is  John  Bull.  That 
stupid  and  irascible  figure  of  plethora 
—  where  is  he  to  be  found?  One 
might  walk  the  streets  of  London  all 
day  and  never  meet  him  once.  He 
does  not  frequent  fairs  or  markets. 
One  never  sees  him  driving  a  motor 
'bus.  There  may  he  a  few  elderly 
gentlemen  of  a  John  Bull  figure  in 
clubs  —  men  so  naturally  healthy  that 
they  have  even  survived  their  eating 
and  drinking  habits  —  but  they  arc 
mere  commentators  without  influence 
on  events.  They  talk  a  great  deal  of 
politics,  but  they  might  as  well  talk 
racing  for  all  the  effect  they  have. 
They  are  not  important  but  self-im- 
portant. They  are  outside  the  national 
life.  They  could  not  get  a  seat  even 
in  the  present  Cabinet;  they  could 
not  get  a  seat  even  in  the  present 
Parliament. 

We  suspect  John  Bull  of  being  the 
invention  of  an  anti-Englishman.  If 
John  Bull  is  an  Englishman,  he  is  the 
sort  of  Englishman  intelligent  English- 
men slip  out  of  the  room  to  avoid.  He 
is  arrogant,  brainless,  humorless  (apart 
from  bawdy  and  practical  jokes),  un- 
sympathetic, a  creature  without  im- 
agination or  any  lovable  quality. 
John  Bull  could  never  have  done  a 
single  one  of  those  things  that  have 
made  the  name  of  England  renowned 
through  the  world.  He  could  neither 
have  written  Hamlet  nor  have  gone 
with  Scott  in  search  of  the  South 
Pole. 

The  three  great  contributions  of 
England  to  the  world,  it  seems  to  us, 
have  been  made  in  the  spheres  of 
poetry»  adventure,  and  politicalliberty . 


John  Bull  would  have  scorned  the  first, 
hated  the  last,  and  been  much  too  dull 
and  fond  of  his  food  even  to  dream  of 
quitting  England  in  search  of  the  im- 
possible. The  only  fine  quab'ty  he 
possesses  —  and  it  is  imdoubtedly  a 
great  quab'ty  —  is  dogged  courage. 
John  Bull  may  be  as  stupid  as  u  stone 
wall,  but  he  is  also  as  unshakable. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  this  quality 
in  him  that  has  kept  him  alive  in  the 
popular  imagination.  Human  beings, 
aware  of  the  chase  of  hopes  and  fears 
that  sweeps  over  them  at  times  with  so 
unsettling  an  effect,  are  led  to  worship 
an  ideal  of  unflinching  steadiness  as 
though  it  were  one  of  the  primary 
virtues.  It  is  certainly  a  virtue  for  lack 
of  which  the  primary  virtues  are  of 
little  —  or,  at  least,  lessened  —  ac- 
count. Thus  it  may  be  that  John  Bull, 
though  he  is  not  typical  of  Englishmen 
in  general,  either  in  his  features  or  in 
his  character  as  a  whole,  does  typify 
the  English  love  of  doggedness  and 
stability.  One  would  like  to  believe 
that  dogged  courage  is  consistent  with 
a  little  more  charm  of  manner.  But 
perhaps  the  average  Englishman  pre- 
fers his  doggedness  'neat.' 

John  Bull,  we  may  take  it  then,  is 
neither  the  Englishman  seen  through 
English  eyes  nor  the  Englishman  seen 
through  foreign  eyes,  but  a  symbolic 
figure  of  one  of  the  qualities  which 
Englishmen  most  admire.  How,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  the  Englishman 
see  his  average  fellow  countryman? 
Does  he  see  him  as  a  being  like  Vis- 
count Chaplin  or  as  a  being  like  Mr. 
Herbert  Fisher?  He  probably  does 
not  call  up  a  visual  image  of  him  at  all. 
He  thinks  of  him  chiefly  as  a  blunt, 
honest  man,  whose  word  is  his  bond, 
who  has  a  sort  of  schoolmaster's  mis- 
sion to  the  inferior  and  ungrateful 
outer  world,  the  chivalrous  protector 
of  women,  a  moderate  drinker  with  a 
hatred  of  teetotalers,  with  a  touch  of 
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unimaginative  stupidity  that  keeps 
the  pure  gold  of  his  nature  from  being 
too  soft,  not  a  perfect  man  but  a  better 
man  than  any  other  man.  The  English- 
man would  not  go  further  than  that: 
he  never  boasts. 

« 

We  have  recently  seen  it  stated 
somewhere  that  it  was  the  hostile 
critics  of  the  Englishman  who  de- 
scribe him  as  stupid  and  unimagina- 
tive. We  suspect,  however,  that  it  was 
the  Englishman  himself  who  first  in- 
vented this  description  of  himself.  It 
seems  odd  that  he  should  do  so,  seeing 
that  he  is  not  given  to  self-abasement. 
Mr.  Shaw,  if  we  remember  right,  at- 
tributes it  to  protective  mimicry.  The 
Englishman  sits  down,  politically 
speaking,  to  play  cards  with  the  Irish- 
man, and  he  at  once  begins  telling  the 
Irishman  how  brilliant  he  (the  Irish- 
man) is  and  what  a  blundering  idiot 
he  (the  Englishman)  is.  The  Irishman 
is  only  too  ready  to  believe  it  is  all 
true,  and  he  shows  his  pleasure  by  the 
easy-going  recklessness  of  Us  play 
Then,  when  the  game  comes  to  an  end, 
and  it  is  time  to  count  one's  winnings, 
the  Irishman  notices  that  there  are  no 
winnings  for  him  to  count,  while  the 
Englishman  needs  a  bag  in  which  to 
carry  his  away.  Happy  is  the  nation 
that  can  pretend  to  be  stupid.  Were 
we  a  wolf,  we  should  say  to  the  lamb: 
'What  a  dazzling  creature  you  are! 
How  beautiful  and  how  perfectly 
clever!'  There  could  be  no  better  way 
of  insuring  against  hunger. 

The  national  type  which  a  people 
invents  for  its  own  composite  portrait, 
however,  is  seldom  the  national  type 
that  the  foreigner  sees.  The  foreign 
eye  is  as  a  rule  more  destructive  than 
the  home  eye.  It  is  more  inclined  to 
judge  of  a  nation  by  its  worst  types 
than  by  its  best  or  even  its  average. 
Most  foreigners  (even  in  these  days  of 
intercourse  among  nations)  still  seem 
a  little  wicked  to  the  ordinary  eye. 


An  Englishman  can  believe  more  easily 
in  the  criminality  of  a  quite  common- 
looking  Frenchman  than  in  that  of 
a  quite  conunon-looking  Englishman. 
One  instinctively  distrusts  the  stranger. 
In  times  of  war  this  distrust  becomes 
intensified  into  hatred,  and  hatred  in- 
vents new  national  types.  We  saw 
this  happening  recently  as  regards 
Germany. 

The  German  before  the  war  had  the 
name  of  being  a  stolid,  philosophic 
beer-drinker,'  fat  and  fatherly,  and 
reeking  with  tobacco  fumes.  He  was 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  monster 
who  would  mutilate  the  dead  and 
crucify  the  living.  We  heard  a  British 
officer  the  other  day  talking  as  though 
the  unspeakable  mutilation  of  the 
dead  were  a  typical  German  act.  He 
obviously  believed  what  he  said,  but 
he  was  equally  clearly  generalizing 
from  exceptional  instances.  And  that 
is  how  all  the  most  hostile  portraits 
of  national  types  are  drawn.  Some 
people,  if  they  see  a  single  drunken 
man  in  the  streets  during  a  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  will  immediately  form  a 
generalization  in  their  minds  and 
imagine  the  drunken  Scotsman  as  the 
national  type. 

Americans  hear  of  a  negro  assault- 
ing a  white  woman,  and  a  generalized 
negro  at  once  comes  to  birth  in  their 
imaginations,  a  racial  type  much  ad- 
dicted to  that  sort  of  crime.  Statistics 
are  of  no  avail  against  these  products 
of  the  heated  imagination.  Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  negroes  who 
behave  well  count  as  nothing  in  the 
balance  against  one  negro  who  be- 
haves ill.  It  is  proved,  we  believe,  that 
assaults  on  women  by  negroes  are  pro- 
portionately fewer  than  assaults  by 
any  other  of  the  races  inhabiting 
America.  But  racial  generalizations 
are  proof-proof. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  see 
some  danger  of  the  old,  foolish  general- 
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izations  about  Irishmen  reviving  in 
this  country.  The  Anglo-Irish  quarrel 
is»  we  bdieve,  producing  fewer  bloody 
crimes  than  a  similar  quarrel  would 
produce  in  any  other  two  countries  in 
the  world.  Both  the  Irish  and  English 
are,  in  contrast  to  most  races,  humane 
and  respecters  of  life.  Yet  many 
Englishmen  are  beginning  to  regard 
the  typical  Irishman  once  more  as 
something  of  a  monster  —  an  assassin, 
cattle  maimer,  and  all  the  rest  of  it; 
while  many  Irishmen  regard  the  typical 
Englishman  as  equally  a  monster  —  a 
man  anxious  for  a  pious  excuse  to  shed 
blood,  unscrupulous,  cruel,  and  false. 
Anyone  who  knows  both  races  knows 
that  these  *  national  types'  simply  do 
not  exist  except  in  the  excited  brains 
of  politicians. 

There  are  men  both  in  England  and 
in  Ireland  who  would  gladly  defeat 
the  other  side  at  the  expense  of  an 
abundant  flow  of  blood.  But  neither 
the  typical  Englishman  nor  the  typical 
Irishman  is  anxious  to  commit  mon- 


strous crimes  against  the  other.  Mur- 
ders in  Ireland  are  exceedingly  rare. 
All  the  murderers  in  Ireland  could  be 
packed  into  a  lift  and  have  plenty  of 
room  to  move  about.  Similarly,  Irish- 
men are  mistaken  when  they  imagine 
that  the  young  English  lieutenant,  who 
was  responsible  for  getting  Father 
O'Donnell  thrown  into  prison  and  out 
of  Ireland,  was  a  typical  Englishman. 
We  fear,  however,  that  in  Ireland  he 
will  be  generally  so  regarded.  And, 
indeed,  his  reckless  and  insane  mis- 
understanding of  what  he  heard  — 
which  Irishmen  will  put  down  to  de- 
liberate falsehood  —  is  symbolical  of 
the  government  of  Ireland,  though  it 
does  not  give  us  a  typical  Englishman. 
Passion,  however,  makes  its  own 
types.  Neither  Jew  nor  Christian  can 
escape  the  net  of  the  angry  generalizer. 
That  is  why  every  man  who  makes  a 
fool  of  himself  in  the  presence  of 
foreigners  is  doing  an  injury  to  his 
country.  He  ceases  to  be  himself  and 
becomes  a  national  type. 


[The  London  Mercury] 

THE  ROCK  POOL 

BY  EDWARD  SHANKS 


This  is  the  sea.  In  these  uneven  walls 

A  wave  lies  prisoned.  Far  and  far  away. 
Outward  to  ocean  as  the  slow  tide  falls. 

Her  sisters,  through  the  capes  that  hold  the  bay. 
Dancing  in  lovely  liberty  recede. 

Yet  lovely  in  captivity  she  lies. 
Filled  with  soft  colors,  where  the  waving  weed 

Moves  gently  and  discloses  to  our  eyes 
Blurred  shining  veins  of  rock  and  lucent  shells 

Under  the  light^shot  water;  and  here  repose 
Small  qmet  fish  and  the  dimly  glowing  bells 

Of  sleeping  se&^memones  that  close 
Their  tender  fronds  and  will  not  now  awake 
Till  on  these  rocks  the  waves  returning  break. 
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COTERIES 

BY  FRANK  SWINNERTON 

When  I  am  as  old  as  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  and  the  young  authors  of  that 
far-off  time  are  brought  before  me  for 
benediction,  I  shall  perform  a  great 
service  to  letters.  I  shall  be  the  doyen 
of  the  age.  And  my  service  will  con- 
sist in  the  presentation  to  each  aspir- 
ant of  a  simple  West-Country  inkpot, 
such  as  I  have  myself,  bearing  the  in- 
scription: 'Daunt  'ee  keep  on  talkin' 
'bout  it,  but  du  *ee  tak*  an*  write.' 
For  if  there  is  one  thing  upon  earth 
that  justifies  young  men  and  maidens 
in  taking  to  the  pen  it  is  the  assiduous 
exercise  of  their  craft. 

The  present  age  wastes  half  its 
energies  in  talk,  and  especially  in  the 
assessment  and  rejection  of  rival  con- 
temporary talent.  Its  literary  section 
hurries  from  place  to  place,  like  the 
hysterical  crowd  of  distraction  seekers 
in  another  monde;  and  it  takes  with  it 
endlessly  and  always  th,e  same  small 
talk  of  the  coterie.  The  coterie  is  the 
sworn  enemy  of  the  conmionwealth  of 
letters,  because  the  business  of  the 
coterie  is  to  puff  up  its  own  members 
and  to  decry  the  members  of  all  other 
coteries  whatsoever.    Coterie  begets 
self-protective  coterie;  and  the  ring  of 
coteries  makes  for  general  slander  and 
fracas.  The  coterie  is  thus  anti-social, 
and  it  also,  by  creating  acute  self- 
consciousness  in  its  members,  hampers 
them  in  their  production  of  personally 
original  work.    This  is  its  principal 
fault,  and  it  is  one  of  singular  and  un- 
happy importance  at  the  present  time. 
A  coterie  many  arise  in  many  wsys. 
It  may  be  the  result  of  a  common 
vapidity  or  of  a  common  ill-success, 
or  it  may  follow  the  success  of  some 
one  man  and  form  around  his  per- 
sonality.  In  the  latter  case,  the  per- 


sonality is  dwarfed  by  the  surrounding 
disciples,  both  because  it  is  subject  to 
the  vagaries  of  their  taste,  and  because 
It  is  through  some  weakness  in  the 
personality  that  the  constant  associa^ 
tlon  with  others  has  become  a  neces- 
sity to  the  leader.  It  is  the  old  story, 
in  fact,  of  the  desire  of  the  star  for  the 
moth.  The  coterie,  once  formed,  has  its 
meetings  at  which  nothing  is  talked 
but  'shop,'  either  in  the  discussion  of 
work  just  produced  or  in  the  dissection 
of  character  or  the  relation  of  personal 
anecdote.    Insensibly,  the  tone  of  a 
coterie  grows  mean  and  splenetic.   It 
is  soon,  apart  from  applause  of  its  own 
members,  given  over  to  destructive 
conmients  upon  the  work  and  char- 
acter of  those  outside  the  circle.   Its 
anecdotes  become  serious  attempts  at 
ridicule.   For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  coterie  is  a  serious  organization, 
a  place  for  thin  lau^ter,  and  not  a 
place  where  nonsense  can  be  talked  for 
fun.  The  jokes  current  in  a  coterie  are 
jokes  rising  from  the  talkers'  sense  of 
superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  are  horrid  little  jokes,  trivial  and 
malicious.   Because  that  is  the  result 
of  the  atmosphere  of  a  coterie. 

Whatever  the  honesty  which  has  led 
to  its  formation,  a  coterie  always 
grows  Into  a  secret  and  deformed  thing. 
It  will  be  driven  back  upon  itself,  to  a 
kind  of  perverted  egoism.  Compari- 
sons will  be  its  odious  material,  and 
comparisons  create  every  unpleasant 
reaction  possible  among  jealous  men 
and  women.  It  will  suggest  an  opinion, 
will  harden  it  into  a  dogma,  will  seek 
to  make  that  dogma  an  accepted 
creed.  Instead  of  disinterestedly  loving 
literature,  it  will  have  opinions  about 
it.  It  will  attempt  to  proselytize.  It 
may  come  at  length  to  believe  that 
there  lies  within  its  power  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  contemporary  criticism.  This 
is  an  illusion. 
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We  are  now  looking  round  after  an 
appalling  disruption  of  normal  life,  and 
the  possibilities  are  all  in  favor  of 
greatly  increased  artistic  endeavor. 
The  time  is  unrestful,  but  it  is  not  un- 
receptive.  We  need  concerted  action 
among  Writers  as  we  need  it  in  all  other 
sections  of  the  community.  But  not 
the  concerted  action  of  committees  or 
cliques,  for  committees  kill  the  thing 
they  love  with  over-much  considera- 
tion, while  cliques,  jealous  and  sneer- 
ing, kill  the  creative  impulse  in  their 
members.  Collectivism  in  art  can  be 
nothing  more  than  desire  for  the  free- 
dom to  attain  a  common  ideal.  It  does 
not  imply  a  herd  of  writers  busy  upon 
the  same  job  and  giving  their  chief 
thoughts  to  the  destruction  of  rivals 
with  dissimilar  methods;  but  uses  at 
its  highest  the  motto '  live  and  let  live,' 
because  in  creative  freedom  lies  the 
road  to  true  creative  wealth.  Con- 
certed effort,  therefore,  is  the  effort  to 
justify  art  to  the  philistines,  and  not 
to  destroy  its  examples  for  the  banal 
amusement  of  dilettanti. 

There  is  something  worthy  in  such 
an  enterprise.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
worthy  in  getting  together  in  restricted 
circles  and  making  a  private  magic  for 
half  a  dozen  persons;  in  grasping  op- 
portunities for  the  beUttlement  of 
those  for  whom  we  entertain  distaste 
or  dislike;  and  in  pushing  the  wares  of 
our  friends  by  persuading  others  to 
over-estimate  their  virtues.  The  whole 
of  the  influence  of  the  coterie  is  evil, 
because  it  is  stained  with  pettiness  and 
with  the  pursuit  of  immediate  ends. 

The  member  of  any  coterie  cannot, 
for  example,  praise  with  warm  sin- 
cerity the  work  of  writers  outside  its 
circle.  He  must  join  in  the  chorus  of 
depreciation  which  arises  from  his  fel- 
lows. He  catches  their  tone;  and  he 
repeats  their  catchwords.  The  distaste 
rises,  is  talked  into  vehemence,  is  a 
thing  settled  finally,  so  that  the  que&- 
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tion  cannot  afterwards  be  reconsidered. 
The  dangers  of  such  warfare  upon  all 
that  lies  outside  the  coterie  must  be 
manifest.  It  is  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and 
persecution.  Coupled  with  a  sort  of 
complementary  resentment,  a  tearing 
at  the  works  of  the  aggressive  coterie, 
and  retaliatory  depreciation  of  all  its 
deeds,  it  is  an  unhappy  challenge  to 
disUke  and  animosity.  Malice  spreads 
abroad;  tales  are  disseminated;  and 
there  are  hostilities  the  more  lament- 
able because  they  are  so  petty  and  so 
ungenerous 

This  is  a  wrong  spirit  in  which  to 
live  with  one's  fellow  craftsmen,  and 
if  it  is  not  checked  by  some  appeal  to 
reason  and  common  aim  its  conse- 
quences will  embitter  and  corrode  the 
creative  impulse  of  our  time.  We  shall 
strive,  not  to  express  our  true  intent, 
but  only  to  restrain  or  destroy  our 
rivals,  who  have  become  in  such  mean, 
such  ungracious,  comparison  our  ene- 
mies. The  coterie,  then,  is  a  sign  of 
perverted  social  effort,  since  its  effects 
are  those  of  exclusion.  It  is  the  sign, 
also,  of  a  decay  of  creative  force.  Just 
as  one  does  not  whistle  and  run,  so  one 
does  not,  at  the  same  time,  create  and 
persecute.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  which  is  the  more  valuable  part 
of  the  writer's  occupation.  It  is  by  his 
work,  and  not  by  his  jealousies  or  his 
repressions,  that  we  judge  a  man.  But 
to  be  judged  at  all  he  must- work;  and 
if  he  gives  to  his  friendly  rivals  the 
gratitude  of  a  flattered  child,  and  to 
his  unfriendly  rivals  the  bitter  and 
wasteful  detraction  of  an  enemy,  our 
young  writer  will  live  no  life  but  the 
literary  life  of  his  coterie,  and  will 
never  break  through  its  conventional 
bounds  into  the  wider  realm  of  un- 
trammeled  effort.  It  is  not  in  the 
bloodless  life  of  the  coterie  that  he  will 
find  health  and  vigor.  It  is  in  the  free 
exercise  of  his  talent. 
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These  are  some  of  the  considerations 
which  I  may  reveal  to  aspirants  who 
marvel  at  my  present  of  an  inkpot 
with  so  baffling  a  motto.  But  the  gift 
will  not  occur  for  many  years,  when  I 
am  as  old  as  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 

[Ta-duy] 
POCKETS 

BY  CLAUDE   TESSIER 

In  the  old  and  happy  far-off  days  of 
an  army  in  red  coats  and  striped,  blue 
trousers,  the  soldier,  fighting  his 
mimic  battles  on  Salisbury  Plain,  had 
many  things  to  be  thankful  for.  But 
now  he  has  lost  the  distinction  of  be- 
longing to  a  professional  caste  clad  in 
rainbow  raiment;  he  has  been  democ- 
ratized, and  clothed  in  bilious  yellow- 
brown,  and  his  quondam  finery  has 
been  relegated  to  the  region  of  opera 
and  farce;  even  so,  he  has  gained  one 
privilege  which,  to  some  extent,  atones 
for  the  vanished  glories  of  his  pre-war 
days  —  he  may  now  possess  and  use  a 
pocket. 

Not  so  in  the  time  of  pipe-clay,  and 
pill-box  over  the  right  ear.  True, 
there  were  one  or  two  slits  masquerad- 
ing as  pockets  in  the  less  accessible 
parts  of  his  stifling  regimentals,  but 
sergeant-majors  of  the  old  school  had 
an  eagle  eye  for  a  crinkle  or«bulge 
which  spoiled  the  symmetry  of  a  com- 
pany at  the '  'tion,'  and  many  a  warrior 
worked  out  in  'C.B.'  the  unpardonable 
crime  of  pocketing  anything  more 
substantial  than  his  pride  or  an  in- 
sult. The  poker-backed,  tight-belted 
Tommy  found  it  expedient  to  keep  his 
handkerchief  (if  he  were  luxuriously 
inclined)  up  his  sleeve,  his  fags  in  his 
hat,  his  girl's  photograph  roimd  his 
neck,  and  his  money  in  his  boots.  If 
there  was  no  money,  as  quite  fre- 
quently was  the  case  when  the  service 
meant   one   shilling   per   diem,   and 


nothing  said  about  deductions,  I'm 
afraid  his  heart  occupied  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  coin. 

Tempora  muiantur  .  .  .  however, 
and  the  khaki  tunics  have  four  pockets, 
which  are  even  more  obtrusive  than 
their  civilian  counterparts,  the  khaki 
trousers  have  at  least  two,  and  the 
khaki  soldier  not  only  keeps  his 
hanky.  Woodbines,  dibs,  and  girl's 
photo  where  his  hands  can  easily 
reach  his  treasures,  but  —  I  whisper 
it  low  for  fear  the  troubled  shade  of  a 
pre-war  non-com.  should  go  a^haimt^ 
ing  if  he  hears  —  he  even  keeps  his 
hands  there  too.  Not  always,  you 
understand,  not  on  parade;  but  when, 
on  leave  for  a  brief  spell,  he  feels  him- 
self justly  entitled  to  relax  the  rigor 
of  military  law  in  favor  of  an  attitude 
of  nonchalance  and  to  hell  with  all 
red-caps. 

Civilian  dress  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury certainly  has  many  disadvan- 
tages. Scarcity  of  pocket  space  can- 
not be  counted  one,  though,  for  I  have 
just  gone  over  my  pockets  as  I  sit 
here  writing,  and  I  find  there  are  no 
less  than  twelve  scattered  about  my 
puny  person.  That  niunber  should  be 
enough  for  anyone  except,  perhaps,  a 
burglar  or  conjurer,  and,  in  fact,  is 
more  than  suflicient  for  my-  needs; 
rather  the  trouble  lies  in  the  direction 
of  keeping  them  well  fiUed  in  these 
days  of  rations  and  high  prices.  Some 
types  of  persons  are  known  by  their 
pockets.  Who  has  not  wondered  at 
the  vasty  deeps  of  the  recesses  in  the 
garments  of  the  gentleman  with  the 
unshaved  chin  and  the  tea-can?  Give 
a  tramp  a  piece  of  meat,  and  you  will 
be  amazed  to  see  appear  from  nowhere 
a  huge  chunk  of  grimy  bread,  a  mighty 
clasp-knife,  the  aforesaid  tearcan,  half 
full  of  cold  tea  or  beer,  and  many 
other  et  ceteras —  all  from  the  gentle- 
man's coat  pockets. 

Then  there  are  boys.    The  weaker 
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sort  of  humorist  has  exploited  ad 
naiMeam  the  amusement  that  can  be 
got  from  the  enumeration  of  the  mis- 
cellany that  reposes  in  the  average 
urchin's  scanty  habiliments.  Pieces 
of  string,  marbles  and  mice,  toffee  and 
tram-tickets,  peg-tops  and  periwinkles, 
and  the-lord-knows-what,  which  in- 
habited our  pockets  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  used  to  be  very  funny  to 
think  of;  but  since  Thackeray  be^m  it 
the  thing  has  been  decidedly  overdone, 
like  some  war-time  regulations  which 
I  had  better  not  particularize.  And 
now  to  the  ladies.  Grannies,  for  in- 
stance. Why  on  earth  do  the  dear  old 
things  have  their  pockets  placed  in 
such  inaccessible  eyries?  To  observe 
one  of  them  fumbling  amid  the  folds  of 
a  capacious  red  petticoat,  whenever  her 
kind  heart  prompts  her  to  distribute 
largess  in  the  public  highway,  brings 
a  blush  to  my  cheek  and  a  sadness  in 
my  soul  at  the  thought  of  the  vagaries 
of  benevolence  and  dressmakers. 

Working  back  from  age  to  youth  I 
take  my  next  example  from  the  days 
of  the  hobble.  I  recollect  seeing  some 
pretty  manoeuvres  by  fair  forms  in  the 
effort  to  discover  a  hidden  hanky  or 
purse.  Not  every  young  lady  cares 
about  carrying  a  hand-bag  wherever 
she  goes,  and  once  when  I  was  out 
with  a  very  particular  friend,  I  was 
puzzled  to  note  that  I  repeatedly 
caught  her  bending  throughout  the 
evening.  I  knew  she  had  acquired  a 
good,  all-round  cold  a  few  days  before, 
but  that  did  not  account  for  her  con- 
tinual shrimp-like  postures.  A  sus- 
picion crossed  my  mind  that,  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott  on  one  occasion,  she  had 
been  taken  in  company  with  cramp  in 
the  stomach,  and  was  too  maidenly 
modest  to  mention  the  matter.  Being 
a  writing  man  and,  consequently, 
rather  irritable,  at  the  fifth  time  that 
I  found  myself  speaking  to  her  shapely 
back,  I  asked  her  mildly,  when  her 


flushing  face  reappeared  by  my  side, 
whether  she  desired  to  be  taken  home. 
Oh,  no,  she  was  quite  well,  thank  you, 
but  as  a  hobble  left  absolutely  no  room 
for  it  anywhere  else,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  her  handkerchief  in 
the  top  of  her  stocking. 

To  a  young  child  a  grown-up's 
pockets  are  a  boundless  mine  of  fairy 
gold.  Only  very  occasionally,  how- 
ever, are  little  hands  permitted  to  ex- 
plore. But  then  do  the  bright  eyes 
shine  with  a  joy  which  is  excelled  only 
on  the  day  when  they  see  pockets  of 
their  own.  As  we  grow  older  we  often 
develop  favoritism  toward  a  particu- 
lar pocket.  This  depends  chiefly  on 
position,  and  I  suppose  side  trouser 
pockets  are  easily  first  in  popularity. 
They  are  so  very  handy.  Mr.  Jerome 
K.  Jerome  has  placed  on  record  that 
with  a  bunch  of  keys  on  one  side  and 
some  small  change  on  the  other,  and 
each  hand  well  buried  and  jingling 
hard,  he  feels  equal  to  face  all  the 
supreme  issues  of  life.  He  can  then 
even  boldly  interrogate  a  railway 
booking-clerk,  question  a  female  post- 
ofiice  assistant,  or  order  a  taximan  to 
take  him  home  at  night. 

Which  reminds  me.  One  day  a  short 
while  ago,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  when  publishers  usually  send 
out  their  checks,  I  was  hurrying  along 
a  main  thoroughfare  in  order  to  catch 
a  train,  when  I  felt  a  slight  tickling 
sensation  along  my  right  leg.  As  I 
was  bent  on  being  on  the  inside  of 
that  train  I  paid  no  heed  and  strode 
onward.  Presently,  however,  there 
seemed  to  be  something  happening  in 
my  rear,  and  'Hi,  mister!  hi,  mister! 
hi,  mister!*  was  wafted  into  my  pre- 
occupied consciousness.  I  stopped, 
and  glancing  behind,  saw  such  a 
searching  going  on  as  had  scarcely 
happened  in  Britain  since  the  days  of 
'hidden  treasure.'  Then  half  a  dozen 
gamins  came  careering  forward,  the 
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vanguard  of  that  army  of  the  un- 
occupied which  is  always  to  the  fore 
in  street  accidents  and  the  b'ke,  hold- 
ing aloft  coin  of  the  reabn  of  various 
values  which  they  gave  me  to  under- 
stand had  been  dribbling  from  my 
trousers  for  the  last  five  minutes. 
By  the  time  I  had  settled  the  un- 
spoken»  but  none  the  less  insistent, 
claims  of  the  restorers  of  my  wealth,  I 
was  not  much  better  off  than  had  I 
left  it  along  the  roadway.  I  did  not 
catch  that  train.  I  remained  in  town 
and  retired  to  a  quiet  little  place 
round  the  comer,  where  I  soothed  my 
shattered  soul  and  swore  softly  to  my- 
self on.  the  treachery  of  the  shoddy 
cloth  of  my  second-best  trousers. 

The  man  who  designs  a  satisfactory 
method  of  carrying  lead  pencils  in  a 
pocket  will,  I  believe,  benefit  human- 
ity only  second  to  the  inventors  of 
gun-powder,  tanks,  telephones,  tinned 
meats,  and  the  many  other  inestimable 
blessings  of  our  civilization.  Should 
you  carry  a  pencil  in  your  waist 
pocket  it  will  rattle  to  the  groimd 
whenever  you  say  your  prayers,  stoop 
to  recover  a  dropp>ed  stud,  run  after 
your  hat,  or  do  anything  else,  that 
jerks  or  inclines  your  body  from  the 
strictly  vertical.  If  you  place  one  in 
the  pocket  of  your  jacket  it  will  sooner 
or  later  mysteriously  disappear  and  be 
discovered  wandering  along  the  lining 
of  your  clothes.  Of  course,  you  can 
use  one  of  those  shining  fountain 
pen  dips,  but  I  dislike  them,  for 
they  smack  too  much  of  the  grocery- 
order  man  or  the  small  rent  collector, 
like  the  pen  or  pencil  stuck  behind  an 
ear  they  are  too  businesslike  for  ordi- 
nary genteel  life.  So  occasional  mem- 
oranda must,  meanwhile,  be  written 
oi^  the  tablets  of  the  mind,  because 
pencils  and  pockets  disagree. 

My  cousin,  Ebenezer  Potwollop, 
hates  pockets  as  some  men  hate 
women  and  cats.  Whether  it  be  pres- 


ent vanity  or  past  misadventure  that 
causes  his  aversion,  I  know  not,  but 
certainly  the  old  gentleman  looks 
wondrous  slim  and  sleek  in  his  pocket- 
less  suits.  But  during  the  war  he  was 
in  difficulties.  You  see,  although 
Cousin  Potwollop  did  n't  carry  a  pud- 
ding in  his  hat,  like  the  man  in  The  Un- 
commercial Traveler,  he  was  forced, 
during  the  strenuous  recent  past,  to 
wear  headgear  a  Uttle  generous  in  in- 
terior acconmiodation.  Also,  although 
usually  regarded  as  a  rather  churlish 
fellow,  he  pleased  his  relations  by  un- 
accustomed politeness;  for  he  was 
quite  often  seen  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  even  as  the  person  Sam  Johnson 
met  while  walking  down  the  Strand. 
The  reason  being  that  when  traveling, 
and  having  no  pockets,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  in  the  lining  of  his  hat 
the  treasury  notes  and  the  sugar  card 
and  the  tea-and-margarine  card  and 
the  registration  card  and  the  birth 
certificate  and  the  meat  coupons  and 
the  sugar  bottle  and  the  pass  into  pro- 
hibited areas  and  all  the  other  ephem- 
era (let  us  hope)  so  necessary  for  a 
British  citizen  to  produce  on  the  de- 
mand of  competent  and  incompetent 
authorities  and  officials  while  Britain 
was  at  war. 

He  is  now  contemplating  the  found- 
ing of  a  *  No-pocket  Society,'  and  has 
secured  a  promise  of  membership  from 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  don't 
eat  meat  and  don't  wear  hats  and 
don't  smoke  and  don't  drink,  and 
can't  bear  fishing  and  don't  shoot  and 
won't  kill;  in  fact,  the  class  of  'antis' 
who  seem  not  to  indulge  in  anything 
that  makes  life  worth  living,  and  he  is 
looking  forward  to  being  the  Society's 
first  president.  But  the  Society  is  not 
unanimous  on  my  cousin's  fitness  to 
occupy  that  noble  post,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  highbrows  have  de- 
scended to  some  bitter  recriminations 
over  the  respective  claims  of  several 
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rival  candidates.  So  the  inauguration 
ceremony  is  postponed  pending  a 
settlement.  Meanwhile,  the  slim-fin- 
gered pickpocketing  gentry,  who  are 
nimble  wherever  two  or  three  persons 
are  gathered  together,  will  thank 
heaven  and  human  vanity  for  their 
respite. 

[Le9  Annalea] 

ODETTE,  JEUNE  FILLE  FRAN- 
CAISE 

MoNsiEna  Faucignt,  the  father  of 
Odette,  was  spared  the  most  cruel  expe- 
rience which  can  befall  a  ruined  man. 
He  died  before  he  knew  how  great  his 
ruin  was,  died  between  two  invitations 
to  dinner.  The  funeral,  in  spite  of  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  family,  was 
decorous  and  grave;  there  was  even 
music,  and  it  was  not  until  a  week  had 
passed  that  the  notary  revealed  to 
Madame  Faucigny  the  news  which 
aged  her  over  night. 

When  she  knew  that  she  would  soon 
have  to  give  up  everything,  leave  her 
apartment,  her  furniture,  her  com- 
panions, perhaps  even  Paris  itself,  and 
go  to  live,  heaven  knows  how,  in  some 
forlorn  place  along  with  a  twenty- 
year-old  daughter  without  either  a 
future  or  a  dowry,  she  underwent  an 
incredible  change  and  became  a  hope- 
less old  woman.  She  became  incapable 
of  resolution;  her  mind  found  a  place 
only  for  nervous  distress.  And  the 
matter  which  tormented  her  the  most 
was  the  question — *How  shall  I 
tell  this  to  Odette?  How  can  she  bear 
such  a  blow?' 

Slim,  and  degarUe,  Odette  Faucigny 
little  thought  that  the  spring  of  their 
financial  means  had  gone  dry,  and  that 
it  was  hers  to  weep  two  losses  at  once. 
She  had  never  seemed  anything  else 
than  a  doll.  She  was  not  exactly 
pretty;  there  was  a  something  oriental, 
a  certain  Chinese  look  in  her  eyes.   Yet 


her  coloring  was  rosy  and  clear.  Her 
charm  lay  in  her  smile.  Instead  of 
having  one  smile  which  did  duty  for 
every  occasion,  Odette's  smiles  ranged 
the  entire  keyboard  from  the  bass  notes 
to  the  highest  trebles;  with  a  smile 
she  could  express  everything,  even 
the  little  fugitive  sorrows  which  an 
unpleasant  word  thrusts  into  the 
heart.  And  she  was  a  real  living 
woman,  a  true  jeunefiUe^  such  as  are  to 
be  found,  not  in  books,  but  in  France 
itself.  Modem  minded,  honest,  and 
brave,  she  was  neither  self-conscious 
nor  bold. 

What  would  happen  when  the  truth 
of  afiairs  was  revealed  to  Odette? 
What  would  she  say  on  discovering 
that  of  the  family  fortune  a  sum  less 
than  twenty  thousand  francs  net 
remained?  That  the  daily  bread  even 
would  soon  be  lacking? 

When  Odette  entered,  with  a  smile 
on  her  lips  that  said  *I  am  with  you 
still — let  us  try  to  be  happy,*  Madame 
Faucigny  drew  her  to  her  side,  and  in 
a  troubled  and  broken  voice  began  to 
tell  her  of  long  past  events,  of  her 
father's  first  losses  on  the  stock  ex- 
change. Then,  as  the  story  continued, 
Odette,  who  had  at  first  imderstood  but 
little,  grasped  the  truth  and  said : 

*Then  we  are  ruined?' 

The  mother  kept  silence.  Odette 
burst  into  a  storm  of  tears  so  im- 
petuous and  sincere,  that  her  mother 
knew  that  her  own  sorrow  was  less 
keen  than  her  daughter's. 

'Do  not  cry  like  that,'  begged 
Madame  Faucigny,  'if  I  could  but  tell 
you  how  it  hurts  me ' 

But  her  words  were  of  no  avail.  At 
the  end  of  a  half  hour,  Odette  became 
calmer,  and  after  studying  the  golden 
light  of  late  afternoon  which  was  pour- 
ing into  the  chamber,  she  said : 

*  You  know  it  is  not  the  money  that 
I  regret.    But  —  I  shall  be  left  alone.' 

'You  love  somebody?' 
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Odette  said  no  word.  Her  mother 
continued  with  a  trace  of  the  theatre 
in  her  accent: 

*  But,  my  child,  if  he  leaves  you  now, 
he  will  but  show  that  he  is  unworthy 
of  you.' 

'Oh,  mother,  they  are  all  alike. 
Well,  you  see  I  am  myself,  again; 
I  can  reason  quite  calmly.  How  are 
we  to  earn  our  living? 

Madame  Faucigny  sighed. 

'My  poor  child,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  sell  our  handful  of  paintings,  the 
portrait  by  Mignard,  The  Lost  Para^ 
disc  of  Breughel,  for  which  we  have  had 
several  offers,  the  tableau  by  Poussin 
—  all  must  go.' 

'Five  hundred  francs  at  auction  for 
them  all,'  said  Odette.  'And  after- 
wards—  what?  You  know  that  the 
seventeenth  century  is  in  style 
nowadays.' 

But  Madame  Faucigny  had  no 
thought  of  the  distant  future.  She 
clasped  her  hands  together  in  a  painful 
gesture  as  if  to  say  that  the  future 
would  be  a  time  of  privation  and 
wretchedness. 

'No!'  said  Odette,  taking  her  moth- 
er's hands  in  her  own  — '  I  have  often 
thought  of  what  I  should  do  when 
trouble  came.' 

'You?' 

'Yes.  One  sees  so  many  disasters. 
And  I  have  made  up  my  mind  as  to 
what  I  shall  do  if  you  are  willing.  For 
I  do  not  intend  to  see  you  ruining 
your  eyes  by  doing  sewing  for  a  few 
centimes  a  day.  I  am  the  one  to  go  to 
work.  And  in  spite  of  my  two  di- 
plomas, no  teaching,  if  you  please.  I 
shall  not  be  a  teacher.  Teaching  is 
always  the  same  old  game,  a  dangerous 
matter  when  one  is  pretty,  a  sorrowful 
matter  when  one  is  not.  One  sells  one's 
liberty,  one's  heart,  one's  youth  for  a 
mockery  of  a  salary,  a  salary  that  will 
provide  neither  a  dowry  nor  an  old  age 
fund.    What,  then,  is  left  to  us?    I 


cannot  write;  you  cannot  keep  a  bureau 
de  tabac.  Therefore,  I  shall  keep  a  shop. 

'Odette!' 

'I  shall  have  a  little  shop.  I  have 
a  good  enough  business  head,  and  I 
have  taste.  With  what  we  can  save 
from  the  shipwreck  I  shall  buy  a  little 
shop  of  white  goods.  We  shall  move 
from  here.  I  shall  have  girls  to  work 
for  me  and  your  task  it  will  be  to  over- 
see them.  I  shall  run  the  shop  and  sell 
at  the  counter.  Do  not  fear,  I  can 
carry  it  through.  And  in  ten  years 
time,  when  !•  am  thirty  years  old, 
things  will  probably  be  not  half  bad, 
at  least  I  shall  be  neither  dependent, 
compromised,  nor  ruined.' 

And  she  smiled,  with  the  proud 
smile  of  youth. 

'I  mean  every  word  of  it.  I  have 
courage  enough  to  undertake  this 
scheme,  and  there  is  a  real  chance  of 
success.' 

And  it  has  happened.  Mademoiselle 
Odette  Faucigny,  with  her  many  smiles, 
presides  over  a  shop  of  Trousseaux  and 
Layettes.  Because  of  ih'^  English  spoken 
on  the  doorway  of  her  shop,  her  neigh- 
bors think  her  an  American.  She  has 
not  the  time  to  undeceive  them.  She 
keeps  ten  working  girls  busy,  who  love 
her  for  the  pretty  manner  in  which  she 
says: 

'Mademoiselle  Madeleine  —  you  are 
dreaming!' 

Her  mother  does  nothing  at  all^  She 
has  kept  her  dressmaker  and  the 
Breughel.  Her  one  fault  is  babbling 
of  the  names  of  the  world's  great  to 
her  purchasers.  Only  yesterday,  she 
exclaimed : 

'Our  excellent  friend  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  the  Marquis  of  Barbizon ' 

But  Odette  carried  the  day. 

'One  of  our  best  clients,'  she  added 
gently. 

Little  by  little  the  circumstances  of 
the  Faucignys  improve.  Their  faith 
in  life  has  returned  and  with  it  —  joy. 
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[UEeko  de  Paris] 
A  VISIT  TO  M.  PAUL  BOURGET 

BY  GERARD  BAUER 

At  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne, 
after  having  followed  the  Rue  de 
Varenne  for  a  few  rods,  the  Rue  Bar- 
bet  de  Jouy  dwells  in  its  provincial 
and  becalmed  solitude.  If  a  wagon 
passes,  the  street  rings  as  does  a  village 
street  when  heavy  farm  tumbrils 
rattle  on  over  the  stones.  Along  its 
borders  rise  the  faQades  of  quiet  sleep- 
ing houses,  in  whose  upper  windows 
may  be  seen  the  images  of  hidden  gar- 
dens. In  the  heart  of  the  street,  facing 
the  old  mansion,  of  the  De  Chaneilles, 
stands  a  two-story  house.  It  is  the 
house  of  M.  Paul  Bourget. 

Often  have  I  rung  at  that  door;  the 
face  of  the  vigilant  concierge  is  familiar 
to  me.  Let  us  go  up  to  the  apartment 
in  which  M.  Bourget  pursues  his 
literary  labors. 

Meeting  one  springtime  afternoon 
the  caricaturist  Sem  (who  surely  must 
have  lost  his  way  in  the  quarter),  M. 
Bourget  hailed  him  joyously.  'Come 
and  rest  a  while  at  my  house,'  said  he, 
'you  shall  see  the  most  old-fashioned 
apartment  in  Paris.'  S^n  accepted 
quickly,  and  arriving  at  the  house  soon 
saw  that  M.  Bourget  had  exaggerated. 
True,  there  were  neither  black  nor 
white  carpets  on  the  floors  nor  sofas 
heaped  with  cushions  of  gold  brocade; 
nevertheless,  M.  Bourget's  salon  is  not 
of  1830;  it  does  not  resemble  the  room 
in  which  Mme.  Beaus^ans  Ungered 
regretting  her  lost  youth.  It  is  the 
dwelling  of  a  man  of  letters;  simple 
furniture  serves  to  support  knick- 
knacks,  objets  dCartf  souvenirs;  on  the 
walls  hang  paintings  and  portraits  of 
famous  friends  and  literary  masters. 
In  the  study,  into  which  a  subdued 
light    alone    penetrates,    shelves    of 


books  cover  one  whole  wall;  on  the 
author's  worktable,  within  reach  of 
the  hand,  lie  the  works  of  Balzac.  I 
have  never  gone  into  this  room  with- 
out finding  the  author  at  his  desk.  He 
writes  every  morning,  sometimes  he 
writes  part  of  the  afternoon  and  the 
evening.  This  uninterrupted  labor  has 
brought  forth  five  or  six  books  of 
criticism  and  more  than  fifty  novels. 
'  I  expressed  to  M.  Bourget  my  admira- 
tion of  his  fine  example. 

'If  I  succeed  in  giving  the  younger 
literary  generation  a  taste  for  work,' 
said  M.  Bourget,  'I  shall  consider  my 
time  well  spent.  From  the  moment 
one  has  chosen  a  life  work,  one  must 
keep  passionately  at  the  task.  Young 
writers  must  not  be  hypercritical. 
Write  one  novel,  then  two,  then  three, 
fifty  if  you  can,  and  if  you  manage  to 
write  among  these  a  Manon  Leseaut  or 
a  Eugenie  Grandet,  you  can  await  the 
future  without  worry.  The  masters, 
take  notice,  the  great  masters,  are  not 
the  subtle  and  meticulous,  but  the  be- 
lievers who  mould  types  into  living 
matter.  Look  at  Balzac.  What  truth! 
What  a  treasury!  I  remember  seeing 
poor  Barbey  D'Aurevilly  standing  soli- 
tary before  one  of  the  opened  volumes 
of  the  Comidie  Humaine,  He  pointed 
to  it,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of 
mingled  admiration  and  regret:  "This 
man  makes  me  desperate!'" 

One  should  hear  M.  Bourget  speak 
of  a  favorite.  Though  at  an  age  in 
which  the  fires  of  emotion  are  held  in 
control,  M.  Bourget  speaks  with  the 
verve  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  He 
walks  about,  stops  to  convince  you, 
uses  lively  gestures.  I  expressed  to 
him  my  admiration  for  this  fire. 

'Yet  what  could  be  more  natural?' 
said  he.  'One  must  love  what  one 
does.  Only  thus  does  one  obtain  action 
and  effect.  To-day  I  am  at  work  on  a 
chronicle  of  the  times;  I  deal  with  the 
labor  crisis — with  the  foul  and  bar- 
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barous  idea  that  labor  is  but  a  means 
of  obtaining  money  or  blackmailing 
the  great  society  in  which  we  all  must 
live.  There  is  a  nobler  ideal.  Labor  is 
the  very  nobility  of  men,  the  source 
of  their  joy  and  their  healthy  pride. 
The  man  who  labors  is  of  himself 
noble  and  beautiful.  The  artisan  who 
loved  his  labor  and  sought  to  perfect 
it  has,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the 
world,  disappeared.  And  because  of 
his  disappearance,  the  sum  total  of 
beauty  in  the  world  has  grown 
less.' 

'Do  you  not  think  that  the  debuts 
of  yoimg  men  of  letters  of  to-day  are 
less  cordially  received  and  make  less 
of  a  stir  than  they  did  in  your  time? 
Has  not  the  immense  size  of  the  read- 
ing public  forced  upon  the  new  writers 
a  certain  mediocrity?* 

'There  is  nothing  fixed.  The  ques- 
tions are  always  the  same.  Perhaps 
the  flood  tide  of  journalism  has  lowered 
'the  general  taste;  nevertheless,  there  is 
alwa}^?  a  public  for  serious,  intellectual 
work.  I  do  not  know  what  my  work 
will  be  worth,  I  often  have  my  doubts, 
but  when  I  realize  that  such  soberly 
written  books  as  the  Sens  de  la  Mori 
and  the  Demon  de  Midi  have  each  of 
them  sold  to  the  tune  of  over  a 
hundred  thousand  copies,  I  cannot  but 
realize  that  there  is  a  large  public  for 
work  of  a  certain  tone.  Perhaps  a 
democracy  does  not  favor  the  flower- 
ing of  talent.  But  one  must  struggle, 
must  struggle  ever,  must  follow  the 
path  marked  out  by  one's  tastes  and 
convictions.' 

'What  are  you  writing  now?' 

'Many  things.  I  have  written 
Laurence  Albani  for  a  review.  I  am 
working  on  a  longish  novel.  The 
Eleventh  Hour.  I  am  always  busy,  and 
I  live  because  I  work.  In  a  hundred 
years  time,  should  they  dig  me  up, 
tUey  will  know  me  by  the  inkstain  in 
the  bone  of  my  right  middle  finger. 


But  enough  of  myself.  Have  you  read 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the 
pages  in  which  Pierre  Loti  speaks  of 
his  first  youth?  They  are  beautiful 
indeed.  Listen  to  the  first  lines: 

'Since  my  earliest  youth,  with 
boyish  and  despairing  insistence,  I 
have  toiled  to  fix  in  words  the  fleeting 
world;  in  that  vain  and  daily  labor 
have  I  worn  my  life  away.  I  sought  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  time,  to  restore 
vanished  scenes,  to  preserve  old  dwell- 
ings, old  trees,  to  make  eternal  even 
those  humble  things  which  should  be 
but  a  passing  memory.' 

M.  Bourget  continued  to  read  from 
these  pages  in  which  another  great 
writer  of  these  times  has  voiced  the 
melancholy  of  an  ebbing  life.  So  pro- 
foundly did  M.  Bourget  feel  the 
beauty,  and  the  drama  of  Ihe  lines, 
that  the  reviewer  himself  shared  his 
sincerity  and  his  emotion. 

[  The  Review  of  Reviews] 
RELIGION  AND  DRINK 

BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD 

Prohibition  is  a  modem  policy,  but 
it  expresses  an  ancient  fallacy.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  cure  a  vice  by  destroying 
the  possibility  of  its  practice.  If  ex- 
perience be  worth  anything  as  a  guide 
to  Ufe,  then  this  method  is  bound  to 
fail.  The  vice  may  seem  to  vanish,  but 
it  will  only  have  grown  furtive,  and 
when  opportunity  comes  it  will  break 
out  in  more  virulent  forms.  Prohibi- 
tion only  succeeds  when  it  registers  a 
conclusion  of  the  general  reason,  and 
proclaims  a  verdict  of  the  general  con- 
science. Various  cruel  sports  have  been 
successfully  prohibited,  because  there 
was  a  practical  unanimity  of  reasonable 
men  in  condemning  them.  Dueling  has 
been  successfully  prohibited  because 
it  offended  the  common  sense  of  intel- 
ligent men.  Drinking  alcoholicliquors 
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will  .only  be  successfully  prohibited 
when  the  practice  has  been  generally 
abandoned.  The  law  will  then  raster 
the  common  will,  and  carry  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  conmion  conscience. 

It  is  notorious  that  at  the  present 
time,  so  far  from  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquors  being  generally  aban- 
doned, the  precise  contrary  is  the  case 
among  civilized  nations.  Total  absti- 
nenoe  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  eccentricity 
which  has  scarcely  gained  any  follow- 
ing outside  Britain  and  America.  His- 
torically it  is  very  recent  among  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  it  has  certainly  not  yet 
e8cap>ed  from  the  disadvantages  which 
attach  to  eccentricity.  In  America, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  ecc^itricity 
has  a  freer  scope  and  a  more  extensive 
influence  than  in  the  older  and  more 
civilized  community  of  Britain,  but 
even  there  it  is  practically  certain  that 
prohibition  has  commended  itself  less 
by  its  own  merits  than  by  its  incidental 
advantages.  The  magnates  of  organ- 
ized industry  have  realized  the  eco- 
nomic gain  of  temperance  among  their 
workmen,  and  they  have  readily 
accepted  a  policy  which,  while  curbing 
the  self-indulgence  of  the  multitude, 
has  not  interfered  with  their  own.  The 
emergency  of  the  war  compelled  the 
nation  to  accept  large  surrenders  of 
liberty  in  the  interest  of  efficiency. 
When  production  had  to  be  hastened 
at  any  price,  and  the  loss  of  time 
through  drunkenness  could  not  safely 
be  tolerated,  there  were  obvious  rea- 
sons why  the  state  should  adopt  a 
policy  which  promised  an  immediate 
escape  from  this  source  of  military 
weakness.  The  circumstance  that  the 
great  liquor  interests  of  the  republic 
were  mainly  in  the  hands  of  hyphen- 
ated Americans,  whose  hearts  were  not 
unreasonably  suspected  of  being  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  facilitated  the  accept- 
ance of  the  policy.  There  were  other, 
and  more  normal,  reasons.  The  women 


and  the  clergy  were  generally  in  sym- 
pathy with  a  policy  which  restrained 
the  mischievous  influence  of  the  saloon, 
an  institution  which  in  America  has 
acquired  a  sinister  reputation  that  has 
no  parallel  in  the  case  of  the  British 
public  house.  Add  that  the  climatic 
conditions  of  America  are  more  frigidly 
to  total  abstinence  than  the  moister 
climate  of  Britain,  and  it  need  not  sur- 
prise us  that  prohibition  has  succeeded 
in  wimung  a  dramatic  victory  at  the 
polls,  and  that  the  great  republic  is  for 
the  moment  'bone-dry.' 

But  America,  which  has  led  the  way 
in  prohibition,  has  done  much  to  dis- 
count her  own  example.  For  the 
futility  of  the  policy  of  coercion  in  the 
interests  of  virtue  has  nowhere  been 
more  plainly  exhibited.  The  devices 
for  defeating  the  anti-liquor  laws  have 
for  many  years  amused  and  scandal- 
ized the  more  law-abiding  British,  who 
have  visited  the  United  States.  There 
seems  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  the  republic  as  a  whole  should  fare 
better  in  iJiis  respect  than  its  constit- 
uent states.  Already  the  newspapers 
are  full  of  cunningly  contrived  expe- 
dients for  evading  the  new  law.  It  is 
as  certain  as  anything  hmnan  can  be 
that  evasion  will  be  widespread,  and 
that  the  respect  for  law,  which  has  al- 
ways been  deplorably  weak  among  the 
citizens  of  the  American  republic,  will 
be  still  further  enfeebled.  But  even  in 
its  partial  enforcement  prohibition 
brings  many  evils.  The  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  drug  habit  seems  to  be  an 
infallible  consequence  of  prohibition. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  political 
mischief  of  evasion  is  a  greater  evil 
than  the  physical  and  moral  degrada- 
tion of  the  drug  habit.  Both  are  cer- 
tain where  prohibition  exists.  • 

If  the  habit  of  sobriety  were  estab- 
lished in  the  mass  of  the  population,  it 
might  be  arguable  that  even  these 
evils  might   be   endured   since   they 
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affect  but  a  minority  of  the  citizens. 
But  our  experience  of  American  and 
Colonial  troops,  many  of  whom  have 
come  from  conmfiunities  where  pro- 
hibition or  its  equivalent  has  been  the 
rule,  has  led  us  gravely  to  doubt  the 
value  of  the  abstinence  from  excess 
which  is  insured  by  a  removal  of  the 
opportunity  of  drinking.  The  military 
and  civil  authorities  have  had  great 
trouble  with  the  disorder  and  drunken- 
ness of  these  troops.  It  would  seem 
that  they  have  little  power  of  resisting 
temptation,  and  a  very  low  level  of 
self-respect.  We  must  add  that  they 
have  brought  the  pestilent  habit  of 
cocaine  taking  into  this  country.  On 
the  whole  we  are  less  disposed  to  look 
kindly  upon  prohibition  since  the 
experiences  of  the  war  have  enlarged 
our  knowledge  of  it. 

Prohibition  is  a  red  herring  drawn 
across  the  path  of  the  social  reformer. 
It  promises  large  profits  and  quick  re- 
turns. All  its  achievements  are  gained 
on  the  morrow  of  its  adoption.  No 
policy,  therefore,  lends  itself  to  easier 
advocacy  among  those  large  classes  of 
the  community  to  whom  statistics  of 
results  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
convincing  proof.  But  time  discloses 
the  defects  of  prohibition.  Within  a 
few  years  drinking  proceeds  in  hardly 
less  quantity  than  before,  and  in  far 
worse  forms.  We  prefer  to  solve  our 
problem  of  drunkenness  by  sounder, 
though  slower,  methods.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
British  people  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury has  been  very  marked.  No  one 
can  mingle  in  the  vast  crowds  which 
take  their  pleasure  on  a  bank  holiday, 
and  not  marvel  at  the  general  sobriety 
and  good  conduct.  Many  of  us  are  old 
enough  to  compare  with  what  now 
exists  a  state  of  things  which  was  woe- 
fully different. 

When  I  became  Rector  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  there  were  yet 


living  in  the  parish  old  people  who 
could  describe  the  disgusting  spectacle 
of  drunkards  lying  on  the  pavements 
which  encountered  them  as  they  made 
their  way  to  church  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. What  member  of  our  generation 
can  recall  anything  of  the  kind?  It  was 
much  the  same  in  the  North.  I  have 
moved  about  among  the  thousands  of 
miners  who  crowded  into  Durham  on 
the  annual  holiday,  and  I  have  won- 
dered at  the  general  temperance.  The 
scenes  of  drunkenness  and  disorder, 
which  older  men  have  described  to  me, 
have  wholly  vanished.  The  evidence 
from  every  part  of  the  country  is  the 
same.  Drunkenness  has  diminished, 
and  is  diminishing. 

The  reasons  are  not  obscure,  and 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  crude 
tyranny  of  prohibition.  Since  1870  our 
people  have  been  in  possession  of  a 
general  system  of  education.  Succes- 
sive Acts  of  Parliament  have  improved 
and  ext^ided  it  until  it  has  become  an 
effective  instrument  of  mental  and 
moral  discipline.  Mimicipal  govern- 
ment has  become  far  more  elaborate 
and  enterprising.  Parks,  public  baths, 
free  libraries,  better-lighted  streets, 
vastly  improved  means  of  communica- 
tion, have  made  possible  a  far  richer 
and  more  varied  life  than  was  formerly 
accessible  to  the  British  artisan.  The 
better  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  the 
workmen  have  raised  their  whole  esti- 
mate of  life.  Only  one  great  social  im- 
provement remains  tmaccomplished, 
the  provision  of  better  housing.  Wh«i 
that  has  been  effected  (and  the  most 
elaborate  plans  are  in  making  for  the 
purpose)  the  main  source  of  popular 
drunkenness  will  have  been  removed, 
and  we  may  confidently  ^expect  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  sobriety 
of  the  people.  In  view  of  all  these  facts, 
what  reason  have  we  for  turning  away 
from  the  course  of  steady  social  ad- 
vance, and  taking  up  with  this  Ameri- 
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can  folly  of  prohibition?  We  should  be 
flying  in  the  face  of  our  own  experience, 
and  meriting  the  trouble  which  we 
should  surely  have  to  face. 

So  far  I  have  considered  prohibition 
from  a  purely  civic  point  of  view.  But 
I  object  to  it  also  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  Christian  minister.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  the  Christian 
Church  to  endorse  the  prohibitionist 
assumption  that  alcoholic  beverages 
are  anti--social  poisons  which  cannot 
safely  be  permitted  in  a  self-respecting 
community.  We  should  have  to  ex- 
purgate the  Bible,  transform  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  revise  the  Church 
Catechism,  for  all  these  take  for 
granted  that  such  beverages  are  good 
gifts  of  God,  to  be  received  with 
thankfulness  by  Christian  men,  and 
used  with  moderation.  The  low  stand- 
ard of  education  among  the  general 
body  of  the  Nonconformists  has  given 
wide  acceptance  to  the  absurd  notion 
that  the  wine  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
was  not  fermented,  and  it  has  even 
been  argued  that  there  was  water  and 
not  wine  in  the  Cup  at  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  breeds  a  kind 
of  despair  in  one^s  mind  when  such 
absurdities  can  persist  in  circulation 
in  spite  of  refutation  renewed  a 
thousand  times.  Argument  is  futile  in 
face  of  fanaticism.  The  error  must  be 
left  to  die  out  before  the  steady  influx 
of  knowledge. 

The  unbroken  practice  of  the  Church 
from  the  first  cannot  be  abandoned 
now  at  the  insistence  of  a  bigoted  fac- 
tion. Reverence  for  the  Divine  Foun- 
der of  Christianity  forbids  an  endorse- 
ment of  opinions  which,  if  they  be 
sound,  convict  Him  of  a  strange  in- 
ability to  judge  what  the  best  interests 
of  mankind  require.  The  Church  of 
Christ  is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  institu- 
tion. Throughout  the  greater  portion 
of  its  membership  total  abstinence  is 
unknown  except  as  the  odd  habit  of  a 


few  sectaries.  A  temperate  use  of  al- 
coholic beverages  has  been  from  the 
first,  is  still,  and  will  certainly  remain 
the  habit  of  the  general  mass  of 
Christians.  The  enactment  of  prohibi- 
tion would  precipitate  a  sharp  conflict 
between  Church  and  State.  An  excep- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  Holy  Com- 
munion could  hardly  meet  the  case. 
It  would  be  too  absurd  for  the  law 
to  prohibit  as  anti-social  a  beverage 
which  was  permitted  in  the  central  act 
of  the  Christian  Religion. 

There  is  also  the  consideration  that 
the  inclusion  of  total  abstinence  in  the 
scheme  of  Christian  moraUty  must 
needs  add  a  formidable  diflliculty  to  the 
Christian  Message  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  world  to-day.  Already  it  is  the 
case  that  large  sections  of  the  people 
have  come  to  associate  total  absti- 
nence so  closely  with  the  Christian 
profession,  that  they  practically  iden- 
tify the  two.  To  be  a  Christian,  they 
think,  must  mean  being  a  total  ab- 
stainer. The  habits  of  their  class,  and 
their  own  preference,  make  them  re- 
fuse the  last,  and  so  doing  they  con- 
ceive themselves  implicitly  to  refuse 
the  first.  I  am  persuaded  that  a  for- 
midable obstacle  in  the  way  of  religion 
is  here  created  by  well-intentioned  but 
mistaken  Christian  men.  When  we 
preach'  the  duty  of  temperance,  we 
carry  the  assent  of  every  honest  man's 
conscience,  but  when  we  preach  total 
abstinence  we  raise  up  against  us  the 
common  sense  of  ordinary  men.  It  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  gravity 
of  thus  throwing  the  general  conscience 
into  opposition.  The  secret  of  the 
continuing  power  of  Christianity  to 
win  the  acceptance  of  ordinary  men 
and  women  lies  precisely  in  the  fact 
that  the  Christian  demands  are  so 
plainly  congruous  with  reason  and 
conscience  that  to  repudiate  them  is 
to  do  violence  to  both.  Everything, 
therefore,  that   effects  a  breach   bo- 
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tween  Christianity  and  the  plain  man's 
sense  of  right  is  from  the  Christian 
minister's  point  of  view  suicidal. 

There  are  other  considerations  which 
go  to  confirm  my  aversion  to  prohibi- 
tion, which  I  condemn  on  broad 
grounds  of  civic  and  religious  prin- 
ciple. I  think  that  prohibition  is  only 
likely  to  be  passed  in  any  Anglo-Saxon 
community  by  the  female  vote,  and 
that  fact  will  tend  directly,  not  only 
to  foster  contempt  for  the  law,  but  also 
to  create  an  unhappy  relation  between 
the  sexes.  It  will  be  extremely  imfor- 
tunate  if  the  voters  are  divided  into 
parties  on  a  sex-basis.  Nothing  could 
more  effectually  promote  this  unhappy 
situation  than  the  passing  of  a  pro- 
hibition law.  The  habits  of  the  two 
sexes  are,  for  intelligible  reasons,  very 
different  on  this  point,  and  they  are 
likely  to  continue  to  be  different.  Men 
and  women  will  take  a  different  point 
of  view  when  they  approach  liquor 
legislation.   The  law  will  certainly  be 


passed,  if  it  is  passed  at  all,  by  women 
for  men,  and  it  will  be  resented  the 
more  for  that  reason.  The  resentment 
will  find  expression  outside  the  political 
arena. 

Prohibition  can  only  be  effective  and 
socially  innocuous  if  it  expresses,  not 
the  success  of  a  faction,  but  the  settled 
will  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  If 
its  presupposition  be  sound  (that  al- 
coholic beverages  are  anti-social  poi- 
sons), then  the  whole  influence  of  the 
medical  and  teaching  professions  ought 
to  be  cast  against  them,  and  the  self- 
interest  of  every  individual  ought  to 
be  engaged  in  the  case.  When  such  an 
unanimity  of  condemnation  has  been 
reached,  there  will  be  no  need  of  a 
political  agitation  to  abolish  the  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages.  The 
ancient  drinking  habit  of  the  British 
people  will  fall  of  its  own  accord.  Un- 
til it  does  so,  the  cause  of  temperance 
had  better  be  kept  free  from  any  taint 
of  coercion. 


[Country  Life] 
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BY  ISABEL  BUTCHART 

In  stifling  lane  and  garden  bed 

The  flowers  droop,  listless  in  the  heat. 
O'er  petals  lying  dead. 
The  elms  stand  motionless.  The  fir's 
Hot  scent  hangs  stagnant.  No  breath  stirs 

Across  the  shining  wheat. 

But  far  above  the  flowers  a-swoon. 

And  far  above  the  silent  sheaves, 
From  pallid  dawn  to  languid  noon. 
The  poplar  trees  are  whispering  low 
To  little  secret  winds  that  blow 

Among  their  murmuring  leaves. 
The  poplar  trees  are  singing,  throughout  the  sultry  hours 
Songs  the  cherished  garden  flowers 
Will  never,  never  know; 

Songs  the  blessed  harvest  field  will  never,  never  know  — 
Are  singing  to  the  little  winds  that  flutter  to  and  fro. 
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Whilb  the  supply  of  domestic  servants 
still  seems  imideqaate  to  the  demand  it  is 
sorpiidng,  says  the  Manchester  Quardian, 
that  more  people  do  not  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain ezHMildiers  for  their  homes.  At  one 
organization  alone  that  interests  itself  in 
the  welfare  of  ez-servioe  men  there  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  names  registered  of  men 
who  want  employment  as  servants  in  civil 
life.  This  association  is  the  Comrades  of 
the  Great  War,  with  headquarters  in 
Grosvenor  Crescent. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  regular  army  it 
was  quite  a  common  thing  for  officers  to 
run  their  homes  on  one  maid  and  a  soldier 
servant.  The  soldier  was  the  handy  man 
of  the  house  who  could  do  anything  that 
was  wanted  —  answer  the  door,  wait  at 
table,  make  the  beds,  clean  the  silver,  and 
if  need  be  give  a  hand  in  the  garden, 
stable,  or  garage.  The  experience  of  most 
householders  who  have  had  ex-soldiers  in 
their  homes  is  that  the  men  suffer  from 
none  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  professional 
man-servant,  who  often  appears  limited  by 
a  kind  of  'caste'  from  doing  many  sorts  of 
work. 

A  bachelor,  of  course,  who  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  retain  the  services  of  his 
old  soldier  servant  may  indeed  count  him- 
self lucky. 


in  moments  of  crisis;  but  the  bouxgeoisie 
and  the  peasant  and  the  laborer  still  firmly 
believe  in  the  hoard  behind  the  chimney- 
brick  or  between  the  mattresses.  When- 
ever anything  goes  wrong  in  France,  money 
vanishes  from  the  market. 


Fbancb'b  financial  position,  indeed, 
needs  somebody  of  mental  stature  to  deal 
with  it.  The  disastrous  rate  of  exchange  is 
not  expected  to  change  appreciably  for  the 
better  till  December  at  least.  In  the  mean- 
time, trade  is  suffering  badly  fh>m  the 
shortage  of  silver  mon«y.  The  French  are 
very  apt  to  take  fright  financially,  and 
when  they  do  that,  their  first  thought  is  to 
hoard.  Th«y  don't  trust  banks,  the  sight 
of  a  check  troubles  and  disturbs  them; 
they  hate  the  thought  that  their  neighbors 
might  somehow  get  to  know  how  much  or 
how  little  money  th^  have;  they  cling  to 
the  stocking-foot.  In  the  more  liberal- 
minded  elnsBOs  this  affection  only  appears 


An  ex-chaplain,  the  Reverend  T.  H. 
Masters  of  East  Meon  Vicarage,  Petws- 
field,  writes  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  on  the 
very  difficult  question  of  the '  open  Sunday.' 
He  says: 

'My  opinion,  after  four  years'  service 
with  the  troops  in  France,  is  certainly  on 
the  side  of  encouraging  Sunday  afternoon 
amusements.  The  ideal,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  aim  at  morning  congregational  wor- 
ship, and  so  to  press  home  this  Christian 
duty  that  all  professing  Christians  will 
regard  it  as  an  obligation  without  which 
the  Fellowship  of  Christians  must  be  im- 
perfect. No  big  things  can  be  accomplished 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God  unless  Christians 
will  lay  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  meet- 
ing together  to  pay  homage  to  their 
Lord. 

'FeUowship  worship  is  an  obligation, 
and  until  this  is  recognized  by  those  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  Eng- 
lish Sunday  on  right  lines  is  imixwsible.  A 
fearless  teaching  of  this,  the  primary  obli- 
gation of  all  Christian  citizens,  together 
with  a  wide  human  sympathy  and  an 
understanding  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy  toward  those  who  long  for  the 
recognition  of  Simday  afternoon  amuse- 
ments, will  go  far  toward  creating  the 
temper  of  ndnd  which  ought  to  exbt  in  a 
Christian  Commonwealth. 

'Clergy  and  people  must  pull  together; 
the  clergy  must  quite  fearlessly  lead  public 
opinion  on  this  matter,  and  this  they  will 
unfailingly  do  if,  while  pressing  upon  their 
flocks  the  bounden  duty  of  fellowship  wor- 
ship on  Sundays,  they  encourage  rather 
than  discountenance  aU^sanely-conoeived 
movements  for  regularizing  the  recreations 
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which  tired  workers  need  on  the  weekly 
day  of  rest.' 


Mb.  Lttton,  a  famous  English  inter- 
preter of  Gilbertian  rdles,  has  just  been 
interviewed.  He  talked  of  the  operas  and 
their  author. '  I  was  present  at  a  rehearsal/ 
he  said,  'when  one  of  the  members  of  the 
company  sat  down  on  a  piece  of  scenery, 
which  collapsed,  and  Gilbert  reproved  him 
by  saying,  "  I  wanted  you  to  sit  down  in  a 
pensive,  not  an  expensive,  manner." 

*Once  he  was  showing  me  how  to  per- 
form a  certain  action.  Not  reproducing  it 
quite  correctly,  I  said,  "I  have  not  done 
that  before,  Sir  William."  "No,Lytton,"he 
replied,  '*  but  I  have,"  for  he  had  shown  me 
many  times,  and  his  humor  was  sometimes 
very  cutting.  He  was  a  magnificent  stage 
manager  and  his  genius  is  reflected  in 
every  production  to  the  present  day,  for 
there  is  not  one  of  his  instructions  that  is 
not  still  being  carried  out. 

'When  The  Sorcerer  was  being  played  in 
Ireland  the  trap  door  through  which  John 
Wellington  Wells  disappears  in  the  midst 
of  red  fire  stuck  when  I  was  half  way  down, 
and  I  could  descend  no  farther.  It  did  not 
take  long  for  an  Irish  wag  in  the  audience 
to  shout,  "Hell's  full."' 

Irish  wit  he  found  strong,  too,  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1916.  'We  had,'  he  said,  'to  get 
passes  to  cross  the  bridges,  and  while  I 
was  standing  in  a  queue  at  the  Castle,  an 
officer  passed  and  said,  "  Take  your  hands 
out  of  your  pockets,"  for  men  had  been 
shooting  through  their  pockets.  I  asked 
my  shabby-looking  jarvey,  who  had  kept 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  all  the  time, 
why  the  officer  had  not  spoken  to  him. 
"  Shure,"  he  replied,  '*  he  could  see  I  was  a 
gintleman." ' 

Another  of  his  stories  of  the  same  period 
is  that  of  an  old  Irish  woman  who  had  been 
looting  in  a  bootmaker's  shop.  She  had  left 
the  stolen  boots  in  a  little  heap  to  go  back 
for  more,  and  while  she  was  away  two 
little  ragamuffins  took  a  few  pairs  and 
bolted  off  with  them.  'Qlory  be  to  God,' 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  looked,  on  her  re- 
turn, at  her  diminished  haul,  'I  never 
thought  there  could  be  such  thieves  in 
Ireland.' 

After  the  triab  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 


the  company  came  in  for  such  a  series  of 
Zeppelin  raids  in  England  that  when  at  last 
a  bomb  fell  near  the  theatre  in  which  they 
were  playing  a  member  of  the  company, 
for  the  moment  overcome  by  the  shock, 
exclaimed,  'Harry,  I  believe  the  Kaiser  has 
got  our  tour.' 


The  Morning  Poai  has  given  a  most  in- 
teresting aceoimt  of  the  changes  Sir  Nevill 
Macready  is  bringing  about  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police.  It  is  being  rapidly  formed 
into  a  corps  iTeliU.  Nearly  all  the  recruits 
have  been  in  the  army  and  navy,  and,  in- 
stead of  coming  from  the  country,  they  are 
chiefly  Londoners  who  have  developed  a 
fine  physique  in  service.  In  other  ways, 
also,  the  force  is  changing  its  character.  It 
now  contains  many  men  who  have  held 
commissions  or  have  been  at  the  public 
schools  and  universities.  The  truth  is,  the 
new  police  is  a  service  in  which  any  man 
of  intelligelice  and  character  may  hope  for 
a  considerable  career,  and  that  fact  is 
likely  to  render  the  old  tyi>e  of  constable 
extinct  before  long. 


The  following  letter  by  Anatole  France 
has  appeared  in  the  French  press: 

'The  sovereign  hand  of  our  demi-gods 
draws  from  oblivion's  gulf  twenty  dead 
nations.  Poland  and  Armenia  bind  their 
wotmds  at  last.  On  the  luminous  banks  of 
the  Egeus,  Greece  is  reborn.  But  the 
justice  of  men  still  limps  upon  its  way.  Its 
imperfections  and  the  folly  of  our  leaders 
have  made  of  Egypt  the  war's  victim. 

'  The  antique  land  of  Ptah  is  not  lacking 
in  rights  upon  the  gratitude  gf  men.  She 
is  the  spiritual  mother  of  Greece.  First 
among  men  her  priests  raised  the  veil  be- 
hind which  the  mystery  of  the  world  lies 
hidden.  Her  child-like  artists  kindled  to  a 
flame  the  spark  from  which  beauty  was 
bom.  Yesterday  her  flag  shared  with  the 
flags  of  the  other  aUies,  the  triumph  of 
right. 

'But  is  it  necessary  to  present  these 
claims,  when  according  to  the  new  cove- 
nant all  peoples  have  right  to  existence? 
Alas,  even  as  the  doctrine  of  G^alilee  was 
interpreted  by  the  Pharisees,  so  is  Wil- 
son's message  put  to  the  service  of  those 
egoistic  appetites,   those  sordid  caloula- 
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tions,  which,  under  a  mask  of  justice,  lead 
g^oveniments. 

'May  the  voice  of  Egypt  wake  profound 
echoes  in  the  universal  conscience,  and 
rouse  against  injustice  the  anger  of  the 
peoples! 

*  Anatole  France* ' 


Roman  newspapers  have  published  a  long 
summary  of  the  report  that  Signor  Luz- 
zatti,  president  of  the  Chamber  Committee 
on  the  German  Peace  Treaty,  will  shortly 
present.  Regarding  the  proposed  .  trial 
of  the  ex-Kaiser,  the  report  gives  the 
reasons  for  the  objections  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  such  a  step,  and  claims  that: 

1.  Every  crime  should  be  previously 
specifically  defined. 

2.  The  accusers  may  not  choose  their 
own  judges. 

3.  Extradition  for  political  crimes  is  not 
provided  for  in  any  existing  treaty. 

In  recommending  the  adoption  of  the 
Treaty  the  report  asks  the  government  to 
maintain  the  interpretation  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Treaty  most  favorable  to 
Italian  interests,  and  at  the  same  time 


recommends  the  Chamber  not  to  separate 
Italy  from  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  with  whom  she  had  "^on  the  war 
and  with  whom  she  hoped  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  peace. 


Walking  along  the  sands  at  Weymouth 
this  autumn  [writes  a  friend]  I  saw  a 
corked  bottle  which  had  been  washed  up 
by  the  tide.  There  was  a  piece  of  paper  in- 
side, so  I  drew  the  cork  and  tried  to  ex- 
tract it;  but  at  last  getting  impatient  at 
the  way  it  eluded  me,  I  broke  the  bottle 
and  the  message  was  revealed:  'Whoever 
finds  this  bottle  will  find  all  the  beer  gone.' 


.  Bt  order  of  the  Pope,  a  large  painting 
has  been  made  and  placed  in  the  Vatican 
to  commemorate  the  publication  of  the 
New  Code  of  Canon  Law.  The  canvas 
measures  eighteen  feet  by  twelve  feet,  and 
the  frame  is  decorated  with  the  ooat-of- 
arms  of  Popes  Pius  X  and  Benedict  XV. 
Over  fifty  persons,  who  worked  on  the 
Code,  are  depicted,  including  Popes  Inno- 
cent III,  Gregory  IX,  Alexander  II,  and 
Benedict  XIV. 


THE  EDITOR'S  NOTE-BOOK 


Frank  Swinnerton,  novelist  and  essay- 
ist, is  familiar  to  many  readers  as  the  author 
of  the  delicately  written  study  Nocturne, 


Rene  Bazin  is  one  of  the  lleading 
French  noveUsts.  Many  of  his  novels 
have  been  translated  into  English. 


[  The  Anglo-French  Review] 
A  LULLABY 

BY  WALTER  DB   LA  MARE 
(From  a  play) 

Now  silent  falls  the  clacking  mill; 
Sweet  —  sweeter  smells  the  briar; 
The  dew  wells  big  on  bud  and  twig; 
The  glow-worm's  wrapt  in  fire: 
Then  sing  luUv,  lullay,  with  me; 
And  softly,  lili-lall-lo,  love; 
*T  is  high  time,  and  wild  thyme, 
And  no  time,  no,  love. 

The  western  sky  has  veiled  her  rose. 
The  night-wind  to  the  willow 
Sigheth,  *Now,  lovely,  lean  thy  head. 
Thy  tresses  be  my  pillow !' 
Then  sing  luUy,  lullay,  with  me; 
And  softly,  lill-lall-lo,  love; 
'T  is  high  time,  and  wild  thyme. 
And  no  time,  no,  love. 

Cries  in  the  brake;  bells  in  the  sea; 
The  moon  o'er  moor  and  mountain 
Cruddles   her   light   from   height    to 

height. 
Bedazzles  pool  and  fountain. 
Leap  fox;  hoot  owl;  wail  warbler  sweet  I 
'T  is  midnight  now  a-brewing; 
The  Fairy  Mob  are  all  abroad. 
And  Witches  at  their  wooing. 
Then  sing  luUy,  lullay,  with  me; 
And  softly,  lill-lall-lo,  love; 
'T  is  high  time,  and  wild  thyme. 
And  no  time,  no,  love. 


[The  New  Statesman] 
POSSESSION 

BY  JOHN  FREEMAN 

I  saw  you, 
I  held  you, 

And  surely  I  heard  you: 
But  you  were  as  far  as  any  man  living 
could  be. 

Though  sometimes 
I  have  seen  you. 

And  touched  you  and  heard  you. 
As  together  we  walked  and  your  sleeve 
now  and  then  brushed  mine; 
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Yet  were  you  then 

Farther,  farther 

Than  with  body's  absence  — 

But  who  walks  with  you  now  while 

your  thoughts  are  here  and  brush 

mine? 

The  slow  waters 
Of  three  oceans. 
And  the  change  of  seasons. 
Between  us  are  but  as  a  new-leafy 
hawthorn  hedge. 

And  I  see  you 
And  hold  you: 
But  are  you  yet  living. 
Or  come  you  now  nearer  than  any  man 
living  may  be? 


[The  London  Mercury] 
ISHAK'S  SONG* 

BY  JAMES  ELROY  FLECKER 

Thy  dawn,  O  Master  of  the  World,  thy 

dawn. 
The  hour  the  lilies  open  on  the  lawn, 
The  hour  the  gray  wings  pass  beyond 

the  mountains. 
The  hour  of  silence  when  we  hear  the 

fountains. 
The  hour  that  dreams  are  brighter  and 

winds  colder, 
The  hour  that  yoimg  love  wakes  on  a 

white  shoulder, 
O  Master  of  the  World,  the  Persian 

dawn  I 

This  hour,  O  Master,  shall  be  bright 

for  thee: 
Thy   merchants   chase   the  morning 

down  the  sea, 
The  braves  who  fight  thy  fight  un- 

sheath  the  sabre. 
The  slaves  who  toil  thy  toil  are  lashed 

to  labor. 
For  thee  the  wagons  of  the  world  are 

drawn  — 
The  ebony  of  night,  the  red  of  dawn! 

*  This  song  oomM  firom  Flecker*8  unpublidied 
drama  Hassan,  -which  thote  who  have  Men  it  oon- 
■Ider  immeaBurahly  the  finest  thing  that  he  ever 
wrote.  It  has  remained  in  manuscript  since  his 
death,  awaitlnf;  stage  production.  His  '^  Yasmln  *  Is 
another  song  from  the  play,  and  his  weU-known 
*  Golden  Journey  to  Samarkand '  Is  its  epOoguo. 
Ishak  Is  the  Oonrt  poet  of  Harounal-Bascfald. 
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A  WEEK  OF  THE  WORLD 


SEVERAL   German   scholars   and 
writers  have  visited  England  since  the 
armistice.    Some  of  them,   like   the 
venerable  economist,  Lujo  Brentano, 
iiave   renewed   old   acquaintanceship 
there  while  attending  public  confer- 
ences. Others  have  gone  to  report  the 
state  of  popular  sentiment,  and  to 
prognosticate  political  developments 
which  are  likely  to  affect  the  future  of 
their  own  country.  The  correspondent 
from  whose  pen  comes  the  first  of  the 
following  articles,  represents  the  Franks 
f  utter  ZeUung^  well  known  as  a  leading 
organ  of  German  Liberalism.   During 
the  war  the  editorial  policy  of  the  great 
liberal  dailies  showed  a  consistent  de- 
sire for  early  reconciliation  with  Great 
Britain.    This  attitude  was  particu-* 
larly  marked  in  case  of  the  Frankfurter 
Zeiiung  and  Berliner  TagMaU,  and  in 
a  somewhat  less  d^ree  of  the  MUneh- 
ner  NeueeU  NadtridUen.  These  papers 
opposed    a    predatory    peace;    they 
c^ticized  the  harsh  treaties  that  Ger- 
many forced  on  Russia  and  Roumania; 
and  they  were  hitter  adversaries  of 
unrestricted  U-boat  warfare  and  of  in- 
viting American  intervention.    It  is 
natural,    therefore,    that    the    same 
papers  should  be  among  the  first  to 
resume  journalistic  intercourse  with 
the  oounfry  from  which  they  have  de- 


rived many  political  ideals.  Probably 
it  was  no  mere  accident  that  a  free- 
trader like  Brentano  should  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  emissaries  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  to  visit  the  ooon- 
try  that  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  has  so  stanchly 
supported. 

Just  what  facilities  a  German  jour- 
nalist would  have  at  the  present 
moment  to  ascertain  the  state  of  polit- 
ical sentiment  among  Engiirfi  work- 
ing people  is,  of  course,  unknown  to  us. 
But  besides  being  a  picture  of  Britisli 
political  thou^t,  as  it  presents  itself 
to  a  German  observer,  the  artide  is 
interesting  as  a  very  early  example  of 
the  reviving  reacticm  thioo^  normal 
peace  channels  of  English  public 
opinion  upon  that  of  Germany. 


REMARKABLY 
ed  in  the  secular  press  upoa  tke 
found    influence    which    the    iwWn- 


tionary  movement,  now  oovenns 

greater  part  of  Europe,  is  likely  to 

upon    the    status   of   the    Okiisua 

Church,  and,  indeed,  of 

organization.    At  present 

hear   much  of  the  attcnpcs  td 

Boishe^-iki  to  employ 

their  campaign  ^pum 

About  fifteen  aufiaa  of  tke  if 
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Tsar^s  subjects  were  Mohammedans. 
One  of  the  conspicuous  buildings  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva,  in  Petrograd, 
was  a  mosque»  whose  white  minaret 
stood  in  view  of  the  ornate  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Isaac.  However,  the  present 
friendly  relations  between  Bolshevism 
and  Islamism,  if  .they  actually  exist, 
are  due  solely  to  political  causes. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  the  German 
and  Austrian  press  contained  several 
accounts  of  the  active  propaganda  con- 
ducted by  the  Bolsheviki  in  Afghan- 
istan and  Persia,  and  among  other 
Mohammedan  peoples  of  Central 
Asia.  Bolshevist  dispatches  were 
printed  referring  to  editions  of  one 
hundred  thousand  or  more  pamphlets 
or  tracts  in  the  languages  of  those 
countries,  designed  to  show  the  essen- 
tial identity  of  the  economic  and  social 
theories  of  Bolshevism  with  those  of 
the  Koran. 

A  powerful  military  party  has  evi- 
dently grown  up  in  Russia  during  the 
Bolshevist  regime.  According  to  the 
Pravda^  the  People's  Commissioner 
Gusef,  at  a  session  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet,  asserted  that  even  if  peace 
were  made  between  Russia  and  its 
enemies  it  would  only  be  an  armistice 
in  the  war  to  the  death  between  Bol- 
shevism and  capitalism.  He  said:  'We 
must  be  prepared  to  keep  our  army  at 
its  highest  strength.  Only  by  armed 
force  can  Bolshevism  maintain  its 
principles  at  home  and  abroad.*  This 
military  party  stands  for  a  direct  ne- 
gation of  the  platform  upon  which  the 
Bolshevist  regime  originally  won  the 
support  of  the  Russian  working  people 
and  peasants.  It  seems  to  represent  a 
revival,  not  only  of  old  imperialist 
ideals,  but  also  of  policies  associated 
with  the  former  imperial  bureaucracy. 
The  pursuit  of  conquests  abroad  is 
advocated  in  order  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  evils  at  home.  A  campaign 
ag^st  India  would  be  a  Bolshevist 


resumption  of  the  traditional  Czarist 
programme  interrupted  by  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Entente  that  followed  the 
victory  of  Japan  in  Manchuria. 

Returning  to  the  topic  of  our 
article,  the  hostility  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki to  the  Orthodox  Church  is 
sometimes  interpreted  as  retaliation 
for  previous  persecution  by  men  high 
up  in  revolutionary  councils  who, 
though  they  have  become  strangers 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  synagogue,  are 
still  inspired  by  reminiscences  of  its 
ancient  racial  resentments.  However, 
the  antagonism  between  Socialism  and 
every  established  Church  is  based  upon 
more  general  causes.  It  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  France  as  well  as  in  Russia. 
But  it  is  natural  that  the  conflict 
should  be  more  intense  in  Russia  than 
elsewhere;  for  in  that  coimtry  supreme 
political  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
formerly  were  vested  in  the  same  per- 
son, and  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State  was  more  intimate 
than  in  Western  Europe.  Our  article, 
describing  the  persecution,  not  only  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  but  of  all  other 
religious  commimities  and  denomina- 
tions, by  the  Bolsheviki,  shows  vividly 
how  difficult  it  is  to  reconcile  Socialist 
theories  of  property  with  the  continu- 
ance of  any  organized  form  of  worship 
which  is  not  itself  entirely  committed 
to  Socialist  principles. 

THE  first  Parliamentary  elections 
in  Western  Europe,  after  the  war,  indi- 
cated that  while  the  tide  of  Socialism 
was  at  that  time  ebbing  in  France  and 
England,  it  was  rising  rapidly  in  Italy. 
Some  of  the  economic  causes  for  tUs 
condition  are  touched  upon  in  the 
account  of  the  Italian  Government's 
programme  which  we  republish  from 
the  AngUh'Italian  Review. 

Early  in  December,  serious  dis- 
orders occurred  at  Rome,  Mantua,  and 
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elsewhere,  during  which  the  Bolshevist 
element  acquired  temporary  control  of 
the  mob.  The  Italian  papers  published 
the  details  of  these  happenings  some- 
what tardily,  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  authentic 
information.  A  number  of  officials, 
and  as  usual  some  innocent  bystanders, 
were  killed,  stores  were  sacked,  in  at 
least  one  case,  prisoners  were  set  free, 
and  the  rioters  were  armed  with 
looted  rifles.  In  Mantua,  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  these  disorders  was  the 
calling  of  a  general  strike  by  the  So- 
cialist party,  as  a  protest  against  the 
rough  handling  of  one  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary delegates  from  that  city,  by 
the  police  in  Rome. 

The  concern  caused  in  Italy  by  these 
occurrences  was  very  great.  The  Cor- 
Here  della  Sera^  which  but  a  few  days 
previously  had  rather  scouted  the  idea 
that  Italy  was  in  danger  of  such  inci- 
dents, printed  an  appeal  to  the  reason 
of  the  nation,  which  we  republish  as  a 
picture  of  sentiment,  rather  than  an 
account  of  the  facts  to  which  it  refers. 
Miglioli,  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
syndicalists,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  connection  with  the  clericals, 
headed  the  element  in  the  latter  party 
which  opposed  Italian  intervention  in 
the  war.  In  Italy,  as  in  Germany  at 
the  present  moment,  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  attitude  which  the 
army  takes  toward  the  forces  of  law 
and  order. 

AT  the  time  of  writing,  Germany 
appears  to  be  passing  through  a  crisis 
of  domestic  disorder  which  repeats,  on 
a  less  serious  scale,  incidents  of  the 
January  and  March  uprisings  of  a  year 
ago.  This  is  our  apology  for  printing 
another  account  of  German  political 
sentiment  in  this  issue.  The  article  is 
taken  from  the  leading  National 
Liberal  paper  of  Vienna,  and  repre- 
sents the  point  of  view  of  a  Democrat 


who  stands  midway  between.  Radi- 
calism and  reaction  —  or  near  that 
centre  of  equilibrium  where  we  hope 
the  swaying  political  struggle  in  the 
former  Central  Powers  will  ultimately 
come  to  rest.  Recent  events  sug- 
gest that  the  situation  in  Ber- 
lin may  be  a  little  worse  than  it 
promised  to  become  last  November. 
But  there  is  no  suggestion  yet  of  ir- 
resolution on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  disloyalty  among  the  troops. 
The  Workers'  Council  Bill,  which 
was  used  as  a  pretext  for  the  recent 
demonstration,  has  been  a  point  of 
controversy  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  revolution.  Essentially  the 
issue  is:  Shall  the  employees  or  the 
employers  control  industry?  Shall  the 
latter  retire  to  the  position  of  widow 
and  orphan  shareholders  in  a  large 
American  corporation,  or  shall  they 
continue  to  determine  the  policies  and 
operating  methods  of  the  business  with 
which  they  are  associated?  The  Radi- 
cals would  take  away  these  powers  to 
a  very  great  extent.  Moreover,  they 
would  incorporate  the  workers'  coun- 
cils in  the  government  itself,  and  endow 
these  glorified  shop  committees  with 
political  authority  as  well  as  industrial 
control.  The  government,  which  rep- 
resents the  Majority  Socialists  and  the 
Liberal  wing  of  the  Democrats,  insists 
upon  retaining  a  political  constitution 
much  like  our  own,  but  a  system  of 
industrial  control  in  which  the  workers 
and  the  public  shall  have  a  far  larger 
voice  in  determining  conditions  of  pro- 
duction, and  particularly  conditions 
of  emplo3mient,  than  the  working 
people  have  in  America.  However,  the 
government's  plan  would  not  deprive 
the  present  managers  and  owners  of 
factories,  works,  and  commercial  es- 
tablishments, of  the  powers  of  direc- 
tion and  disciplinary  authority  which 
it  believes  necessary  in  order  to  insure 
efficient  production. 
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UNLESS  ail  American  chances  to 
be  descended  from  one  of  the  Baltic 
races,  or  to  have  traveled  extensively 
in  that  region,  he  usually  has  a  vague 
impression  of  the  circle  of  little  coun- 
tries that  have  been  flung  off  like 
asteroids  from  the  great  body  of 
Russia  during  its  present  convulsions. 
Indeed,  the  situation  in  the  territories 
these  diminutive  nations  occupy  is 
hopelessly  complex  even  for  the  best 
informed.  Languages,  religions,  an- 
cient historical  titles,  racial  class 
questions,  racial  economic  questions, 
divisions  between  Radicals  and  Liberals 
and  conflicting  international  sympa- 
thies and  interests,  combine  to  com- 
plicate the  solution  of  the  problem 
they  present.  Among  the  new  Baltic 
nations,  Esthonia  seems  in  the  fairest 
way  to  reach  political  equilibrium, 
providing  it  is  not  overwhelmed  by 
the  Bolsheviki.  It  is  comparatively 
free  from  the  class  conflicts  and  the 
racial  dissensions  that  impair  the  imity 
of  Finland.  Its  people  are  more 
closely  allied  with  the  Finns  by  tem- 
perament, commerce,  social  inter- 
course, and  ties  of  blood  and  language 
than  with  any  of  the  nations  south  of 
the  Baltic.  The  people  are  mostly 
Lutherans  and  have  received  a  stron^ 
infusion  of  North  German  culture. 
Their  land  had  become  something  of 
an  industrial  centre  prior  to  the  war. 
Reval  was  a  manufacturing  town  of 
consequence.  The  French  impression 
of  the  young  republic  which  we  print 
this  week,  gives  a  recent  and  sympa- 
thetic picture  of  the  problems  the 
young  government  is  meeting  and  the 
measures  it  is  taking  to  solve  them. 

EGYPT'S  plea  for  independence  is 
one  of  the  many  discordant  undertones 
that  mar  the  harmony  of  the  concord 
of  nations.  We  have  not  heard  much 
of  the  Egyptian  side  of  this  question, 
and  the  National  Movement  in  that 


country  is  probably  associated  in  many 
American  minds  with  unpleasant  street 
disorders,  such  as  recent  European 
experiences  have  taught  us  to  distrust. 
Egypt's  case  seems  to  resemble  slightly 
that  of  the  Philippines.  Its  economic 
welfare  probably  will  be  best  consulted 
by  continuing  the  present  govern- 
ment. The  opposition  to  that  govern- 
ment is  founded  on  sentiment  rather 
than  on  self-interest.  But  some  splen- 
did though  forgotten  economic  argu- 
ments were  advanced  in  their  day 
against  our  own  independence.  Prob- 
ably most  of  the  Americans  who  before 
the  war  used  to  drop  in  for  a  few  days 
every  winter  at  Shepherd's  Hotel, 
cherish  deep  doubts  of  Egypt's  ability 
to  govern  itself  and  to  maintain  its 
present  level  of  material  and  social 
well-being.  The  Egyptians  argue  that 
their  material  and  social  well-being  is 
after  all  their  own  affair,  and  insist  on 
their  right  to  political  progress  and 
poverty,  if  they  prefer  that  to  political 
repression  and  prosperity.  Their  moral 
case  is  clearly  strengthened  by  the 
promises  to  withdraw  from  Egypt  at  an 
earlier  date,  made  by  former  British 
administrations.  These  promises  add 
to  the  long  list  of  examples  of  the  in- 
convenience of  trying  to  combine  the 
functions  of  statesmanship  and  proph- 
ecy in  the  same  ofiicials. 

Lord  Milner  is  chairman  of  the 
British  Commission  referred  to  in  our 
article.  When  it  arrived  in  Egypt 
business  houses  put  up  their  shutters 
and  a  proclamation  was  circulated  call- 
ing upon  the  people  to  refuse  to  confer 
with  it.  The  Egyptians  allege  that 
since  a  state  of  siege  had  been  pro- 
claimed, witnesses  would  be  imder 
duress.  According  to  the  French 
papers,  the  Commission  finding  its  re- 
ception so  uns3mipathetic  in  Cairo 
proceeded  to  Lower  Egypt  to  pur- 
sue further  inquiries  in  a  friendlier 
atmosphere;   and   several   prominent 
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Eg3rptians  have  recently  been  im- 
prisoned. The  London  papers  state 
that  the  Commission  is  working  un- 
ostentatiously, conferring  with  respon- 
sible Egyptians  in  secret. 

FRENCH  Nationalists  continue  to 
believe  the  Versailles  Treaty  a  failure 
because  it  leaves  Germany  a  united 
nation.  The  ideal  arrangement  accord- 
ing to  them,  would  be  to  divide  the 
rest  of  Europe  into  political  units  so 
small  that  no  one  of  them  could  again 
threaten  the  hegemony  of  Prance  and 
England.  This  party  finds  a  justifica- 
tion for  its  programme  in  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  treaty  to  relieve  France 
of  future  heavy  military  burdens. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  of  political 
thought  stand  the  more  advanced 
groups  of  Socialists,  who  would  achieve 
disarmament  by  drafting  a  treaty 
which  would  encourage  the  people  — 
meaning  the  proletariat  of  all  coun- 
tries —  to  subordinate  international 
antagonism  completely  to  common 
class  interests. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  party 
or  faction  in  all  Europe  sufficiently 
important  to  be  distinguishable  in  the 
present  blur  of  conflicting  political 
groups  that  is  satisfied  with  the  treaty. 
This  is  not  so  much  a  criticism  of  the 
treaty  itself,  as  a  description  of  the  way 
Europe  r^ards  it.  No  international 
agreement  made  between  the  existing 
governments  could  possibly  solve  the 
class  conflicts  that  are  an  important 
reason  for  the  present  dissatisfaction. 
Neither  could  any  practical  statesman 
have  expected  that  the  Paris  Con- 
ference would  be  able  to  draw  inter- 
national boundaries  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  conflicting  claims  of  different 
governments. 

Supposing,  however,  the  plan  of  the 
French  Nationalists  had  been  adopted 
and  Germany  had  been  divided  into 
as  many  petty  political  units  as  the 


old  Austro-Hungarian  empire?  Would 
this  not  have  added  immeasurably  to 
the  economic  problems  presented  by 
peace?  We  have  an  illustration  of 
where  such  a  policy  leads  in  the  present 
condition  of  Vienna. 

IN  Norway,  as  in  America,  granting 
the  franchise  to  women  has  turned  the 
tide  of  ballots  in  favor  of  prohibition. 
The  country  will  not  be  precisely  *  bone 
dry'  as  a  result  of  the  recent  referen- 
dum, but  it  will  have  covered  so  much 
of  the  road  in  that  direction  as  to 
make  its  eventual  arrival  at  the  latter 
destination  probable.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries have  been,  for  many  years,  the 
scene  of  experiments  to  deal  with  the 
liquor  business  by  regulation,  and  that 
the  Gothenburg  system  was  at  one 
time  widely  advocated  in  the  United 
States. 

ITALY'S  ambitions  in  the  Levant 
are  part  of  a  historical  tradition  passed  ^ 
down  from  the  Roman  Empire  through 
the  Genoese  and  Venetian  republics. 
That  country  now  finds  itself  again  in 
temporary  possession  of  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  Genoese  trade  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  We  may  doubt  whether 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
Italy  patrols  are  as  abundant  as  the 
writer,  whose  account  we  publish,  be- 
lieves. The  Germans  were  consider- 
ably disillusioned  by  the  results  of  a 
recognizance  of  the  natural  wealth  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  which  they  made 
during  their  recent  military  occupa- 
tion of  that  r^on.  Italy  constructed 
excellent  roads  in  its  northern  field 
of  military  operations  during  the  war, 
and  apparently  is  following  the  same 
policy  in  its  occupied  territories  in 
Asia.  This  is  another  Roman  tradition 
revived  by  the  practical  exigencies  of 
modem  military  control. 


[Frankfurter  Zeitung,  December  12^  1919\ 
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The  deeper  significance  of  the 
World  War  is  still  unrevealed.  There 
have  been  great  conflicts  which  even 
when  viewed  from  a  great  distance  of 
time  seem  to  be  mere  accidental 
struggles  for  booty,  dynastic  rivalries 
for  provinces)  or  predatory  incursions 
by  ruling  classes  in  order  to  win 
colonies  or  markets.  More  rarely, 
wars  of  a  differoit  and  more  frightful 
character  have  occurred,  springing 
from  some  deeper  hatred  in  the  bosom 
of  the  human  family  and  seeming  like 
a  crisis  of  race  insanity.  Such  wars 
mark  the  death  of  civilizations.  The 
future  may  look  back  upon  the  pres- 
ent period  as  such  a  twilight  of  the 
gods.  The  Japanese  statesman.  Count 
Okuma,  who  is  able  to  take  a  remoter 
attitude  because  he  belongs  to  a  differ^ 
ent  and  distant  civilization,  has  de- 
clared that  our  catastrophe  means  the 
death  of  European  civilization,  and 
compares  it  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Babylonian  or  Roman  world.  Many 
Europeans  now  hold  this  view,  not 
only  in  defeated  Germany,  but  also  in 
the  lands  of  the  victors.  Men  of  first 
intellectual  calibre  doubt  whether 
Europe  has  the  ideal  resources  to  re- 
construct on  a  firm  foundation  its 
ruined  civilization.  That  is  why  we 
find  what  would  otherwise  be  an  in- 
explicable interest  in  Bolshevism  in 
many  cultured  circles  of  France  and 
England,  where  even  moderate  So- 
cialism used  to  be  abhorred. 

Lenin's  personality  has  awakened 
interest  and  regard  and  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  attribute  real  value  to  the 
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Soviet  Government  as  a  developer  of 
Russian  national  character.  Reports 
to  this  effect  have  been  brought  to 
England  by  Englishmen,  and  more  re- 
cently by  Americans,  who  stand  in 
high  esteem.  Their  opinions  have 
produced  a  deep  impression  upon 
people  who  have  been  disillusioned  in 
European  parties  and  party  leaders, 
and  embittered  by  the  excesses  of  the 
profiteers.  The  influential  editor  of 
the  Nation  writes  that  the  moral  at- 
mosphere of  Russia  is  puritanical  in 
its  standards;  that  Bolshevist  Russia 
loves  to  labor  and  to  improve  the  in- 
tellect; that  street  manners  are  beyond 
reproach;  that  there  are  no  police,  no 
dnmkenness,  no  vice,  no  dissipation  — 
and  no  liberty. 

Thus,  they  are  told,  the  Lenin- 
Calvin  views  rule  his  new  Geneva  in 
the  East.  That  moral  earnestness  in 
the  English  character,  which  it  has  in- 
herited from  Puritanism,  thinks  that  it 
has  stumbled  upon  kindred  sentiment. 
But  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  express 
openly  any  sympathy  for  the  Moscow 
people.  Bernard  Shaw  can  call  himself 
a  Bolshevist  and  'get  away  with  it,' 
but  it  would  be  inadvisable  for  any- 
one else  to  try  it.  The  upper  classes 
are  unsparing  wherever  the  slightest 
trace  of  revolutionary  sympathy  exists. 
When  public  security  is  in  danger, 
England  will  not  trifle  with  the  situa- 
tion the  way  France  does.  The  latter 
country  will  tolerate  any  sort  of  liter- 
ary fencing,  providing  it  be  sufli- 
ciently  skillful. 

It  is  difiicult  to  judge  how  far  radical 
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sentiment  has  penetrated  the  masses 
of  the  English  people.  Much  political 
thinking  is  going  on  that  finds  no  open 
expression.  In  Germany  we  have  had 
Social  Democratic  dailies  for  decades, 
and  since  the  revolution  the  independ- 
ent Socialists  have  started  a  host  of 
new  publications.  In  England,  the 
powerful  labor  party  has  only  re- 
cently controlled  a  daily  organ  —  the 
London  Daily  Herald  —  and  has  had 
great  difficulty  keeping  that  alive. 
There  is  not  a  Socialist  daily  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  press  of  that 
party  is  limited  to  a  few  weeklies. 
Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
the  intellectual  movement  of  the 
proletariat. 

Apparently,  some  extremely  radical 
groups  exist  among  the  working  peo- 
ple, but  that  does  not  indicate  that 
revolutionary  tendencies  are  appreci- 
ably strong  in  any  stratum  of  English 
or  Scotch  society.  Several  trade  union 
leaders  are  bitterly  assailed  by  the 
radicals,  who  call  them  *  opportunists* 
and  'props  of  reaction.'  But  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  workers  seriously  consider  chang- 
ing their  old  trade  union  tactics  for 
new  and  uncertain  experiments.  The 
agitation  that  is  observable  every- 
where in  England  appears  to  be  due 
less  to  revolutionary  sentiment  than 
to  the  increasing  self-confidence  of  the 
trade  unions  themselves.  These  socie- 
ties, each  of  which  is  limited  to  the 
employees  of  a  particular  trade,  are 
trying  to  develop  into  'guilds'  where 
all  unions  employed  in  any  great  line 
of  production,  yiHl  be  federated  in  a 
single  organisation.  To  illustrate  — 
railwiiy  employees  formerly  belonged 
to  a  number  of  entirely  independent 
organizations.  These  lutve  gradually 
federated.  Another  feature  of  the 
labor  situation  is  the  growing  solidarity 
betwJMn  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 
The  most  significant  incident  of  the 


recent  railway  strike  was  the  readiness 
with  which  the  highly  paid  locomotive 
engineers,  all  of  whose  demands  had 
been  conceded,  left  work  in  order  to 
assist  the  plebeian  classes  of  the 
service. 

British  labor  policy  is  directed  toward 
winning  control  of  Parliament,  and 
the  only  thing  likely  to  create  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  direct  action  would 
be  an  attempt  to  prev^it  this  political 
outcome  by  the  exercise  of  force.  The 
men  at  the  head  of  the  labor  move- 
ment confine  themselves  to  procuring 
immediate  material  advantages  for 
their  constituents.  One  rarely  en- 
counters among  them  an  idealist  poli- 
tician of  first  rank,  whose  aim  is 
g^ieral  social  reformation.  To  be 
sure,  the  platform  of  the  labor  party 
looks  toward  a  complete  reconstruction 
of  society.  The  revised  prognunme, 
drafted  by  the  executive  committee, 
and  adopted  in  June,  1018,  after  a 
thorough  discussion  by  the  party  con- 
vention, b^ins  by  asserting  tlmt  its 
practical  proposals  follow  logically 
from  its  fundamental  prindples,  re- 
gardless of  the  attitude  of  other  politi- 
cal parties.  It  must  avoid  partial 
measures  and  compromises. 

Reconstruction  after  the  war  must 
extend  not  alone  to  the  government 
offices  or  to  this  or  that  part  of  the  in- 
dustrial machine,  but  so  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned,  to  society  as  a 
whole.  Four  pillars  are  to  support  the 
new  social  structure.  A  guaranteed 
minimum  income  for  every  member  of 
society;  democratic  control  of  indus- 
try, beginning  with  the  immediate  na- 
tionalization of  railways,  mines,  and 
electric  power;  complete  reform  of 
public  finances  by  a  radical  tax  to  be 
graduated  from  <me  pomy  in  the 
pound  up  to  sixteen  or  even  nineteen 
shillings  in  the  pound,  in  case  of  the 
highest  incomes;  and,  finally,  the  em- 
ployment of  superfluous  wealth,  to  be 
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requisitioned  either  by  nationalization 
or  by  taxation  of  private  fortunes,  to 
such  public  ends  as  providing  new  in- 
vestment capital,  old  age  and  invalid 
pensions,  scientific  investigation,  and 
art.  This  progranune  leaves  out  of 
account  only  armament;  which,  so  long 
as  the  present  international  situation 
continues,  will  be  the  heaviest  charge 
upon  national  revenues  and  will  leave 
littie  over  for  capital  reserves  and 
culture^  The  labor  party  is,  of  course, 
opposed  to  militarism  and  heavy  army 
expenditures,  but  will  it  be  able  to 
prevent  new  wars?  Its  point  of  view  is 
essentially  national.  It  has  followed 
the  path  of  the  Grerman  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  up  to  1914,  in  confining 
itself  almost  entirely  to  domestic 
questions,  to  the  n^lect  of  foreign 
policies.  It  has  many  good  intentions, 
but  no  thbughtout  international  pro- 
gramme. It  drafts  upon  paper  a  new 
system  of  social  organization  to  apply 
to  Great  Britain  alone,  and  leaves  it 
to  the  imperialists  to  inform  it  of  what 
occurs  beyond  the  national  boundaries 
after  the  crisis  is  already  at  the  door. 

In  every  coimtry  Socialist  parties 
in  the  hour  of  decision  have  found 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  ruling  class.  Foreign  poli- 
cies have  dominated  domestic  policies. 
Consequently,  you  have  got  to  chain 
the  beast  of  prey  of  war  before  you  can 
succeed  with  reforms  at  home.  The 
British  labor  party  seems  likely  to  en- 
large its  programme;  for  it  is  receiving 
important  accessions  of  strength  from 
the  old  Liberalists.  Among  them  are 
men  of  great  capacity  who  comprehend 
the  importance  of  an  international 
policy  —  something  that  has  escaped 
the  trade  union  leaders  in  Parliament. 

The  labor  party  has  intentionally 
destroyed  the  remnants  of  bourgeois 
radicalism  by  refusing  to  ally  itself 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Liber- 
fib  in  the  by-elections:   It  prefers  to 


lose  a  seat  to  the  reactionaries  to  win- 
ning it  with  the  assistance  of  Demo- 
crats not  in  its  own  camp.  If  this 
continues,  the  labor  party  will  soon  be- 
come the  official  opposition  and  be 
forced  to  appeal  to  the  electors  as  a 
candidate  for  complete  control  of  the 
government.  Sooner  or  later  that 
power  will  be  entrusted  to  it,  unless 
some  violent  interruption  occurs  to 
prevoit  normal  development.  A  for- 
eign war,  or  a  revolution  in  the  Em- 
pire, or  an  epidemic  of  Bolshevist 
strikes,  would  probably  strengthen  the 
conservatives. 

Since  the  coimtries  of  Europe  re- 
main interdependent  in  spite  of  their 
recent  alienation,  waves  of  action  and 
reaction  rise  and  fall  simultaneously 
in  all  of  them,  like  water  in  communi- 
cating pipes.  We  may  anticipate, 
therefore,  that  if  reaction  gains  the 
upper  hand  in  Germany,  reaction  in 
England  will  be  strengthened.  London 
is  watching  with  keen  attention  the 
revival  of  the  Pan-German  movement. 
The  German  national  agitation  is  en- 
couraging British  imperialism  and 
French  militarism  and  those  phases  of 
national  sentiment  and  policy  that  are 
working  to  oppress  German  industry 
and  commerce  and  to  prolong  the  suf- 
fering of  our  people.  That  movement 
is  an  enemy  of  democracy  in  the  West, 
and  its  effect  is  to  postpone  the  pros- 
pect of  revising  the  TVeaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  of  securing  Germany's  ad- 
mission to  the  new  League  of  Natibns. 
For  it  is  very  difficult  for  English 
friends  of  revision  to  plead  theii:  case, 
when  the  papers  are  filled  every  day 
with  accounts  of  Nationalist  demon- 
strations in  German  cities. 

New  complications  may  be  injected 
into  the  situation  from  elsewhere  than 
Germany  and  Russia.  The  Irish  situ- 
ation appears  to  be  critical.  England 
is  maintaining  a  very  considerable 
army  there.  In  spite  of  that,  the  un- 
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recognized  Irish  republic  is  gaining 
strength  and  is  organizing  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  British  authorities. 
Its  loans  are  denounced  as  illegal  and 
treasonable,  but  subscriptions  to  them 
are  pouring  in.  It  is  forming  a  sort  of 
an  administration,  with  its  own  law 
courts,  which  hold  sessions  and  issue 
judgments  in  the  name  of  the  republic. 
So  responsible  an  observer  as  H.  N. 
Brailsford  pictures  these  conditions  as 
follows: 

*The  courts  sit  in  secret.  It  has  been 
made  a  crime  to  participate  in  their 
proceedings,  and  yet  their  summons 
are  obeyed  and  their  sentences  are 
enforced.'  This  situation  may  precipi- 
tate another  fearful  catastrophe  upon 
the  world,  and  make  Ireland  the  cen- 
tre of  a  new  world  crisis.  The  Irish  are 
counting  upon  America's  eventual 
support.  The  question  is,  what  will  be 
the  attitude  of  the  labor  party?  It  can- 
not remain  neutral  and  wash  its  hands 
of  the  situation.  That  involves  a  very' 
difficult  decision. 

These  considerations  make  many 
observers  think  that  the  time  for  So- 
cialism has  not  arrived;  but  that  the 
Conservatives  still  have  a  long  lease 
of  life  and  power  and  possibly  will  gain 
added  strength  at  the  next  election. 
In  the  opinion  of  these  people,  the 
proletariat  will  not  unite  to  overthrow 
the  powers  at  present  in  control  until 
later.  At  that  time  they  possibly  will 
have  other  leaders. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  public  men 
prophesy  an  early  triumph  for  the 
labor  party.  Indeed,  they  think  it  will 
come  into  power  in  1920,  if  a  general 
election  is  held.  They  support  this 
view  upon  the  growing  class  conscious- 


ness of  all  wage  earners,  revealed  by 
the  railway  strike,  and  the  astonishing 
success  of  the  party  in  the  last  muni- 
cipal elections.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  middle  classes  take 
little  interest  in  municipal  affairs. 
But  if  the  labor  party  should  really 
get  a  majority  in  Parliament  in  the 
near  future,  there  is  the  further  possi- 
bility and  indeed  prospect  that  it  will 
speedily  split  up  into  two  hostile 
groups.  Serious  differences  of  opinion 
exist  within  that  party,  which  are 
likely  to  lead  to  divisions  similar  to 
those  we  have  witnessed  in  Germany. 
In  England  also,  the  conservative 
phalanx  of  trade  unionists  of  the  old 
school  finds  itself  opposed  to  a  dis- 
organized horde  of  radical  Socialists 
and  Nationalists.  Even  if  the  party, 
as  seems  more  probable  now,  should 
greatly  increase  its  delegation  in  Par- 
liament at  the  next  election,  but 
should  not  obtain  an  absolute  ma- 
jority, internal  dissensions  are  still 
Ukely.  In  that  case,  it  would  not  form 
its  own  government,  but  probably  its 
more  conservative  members  would 
form  a  coalition  with  the  liberal  ele- 
ment in  the  present  government. 
Naturally,  it  would  be  the  oppor- 
tunists rather  than  the  more  resolute 
labor  leaders  who  would  enter  such  a 
combination.  However,  the  result 
would  give  a  radical  shift  to  the  whole 
government.  Possibly,  Lloyd  George 
would  hope  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
such  a  coalition  as  a  bridge  between 
the  renuiants  of  the  old  war  cabinet 
and  the  party  of  reconstruction.  For 
however  unpromising  the  future  of  the 
world,  that  successful  politician  never 
despairs  of  his  personal  future. 


[Neus  Zurcher  ZeUung,  December  SS,  1919] 

THE  CHURCH  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA 


BY  A  MEMBER  OP  THE  COUNCIL  OP  ORTHODOX  CHURCHES 

IN  ALL  RUSSIA 


The  Russian  Church  has  raised  its 
voice  times  innumerable,  appealing  for 
the  protection  of  its  rights  and  its 
existence,  both  of  which  are  threatened 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
Tikhon,  the  patriarch  of  all  Russians, 
Sylvester  Bishop  of  Omsk  in  Siberia, 
and  Plato,  the  Metropolitan  of  Odessa 
and  Cherson,  have  issued  appeals 
addressed  to  the  faithful  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  and  to  all  Christians,  pic- 
turing the  fearful  situation  in  which 
the  Church  now  finds  itself.  Tikhon 
was  recently  hung  by  the  Bolsheviki 
from  the  balcony  of  a  church  in 
Voronesh.  The  Archbishop  of  Omsk 
telegraphed  the  Pope  on  February  7, 
1919: 

'After  the  Bolsheviki  seized  the 
government  of  Russia  in  1917,  they 
proceeded  to  annihilate  not  only  the 
educated  classes,  and  everjrthing  asso- 
ciated with  art  and  culture,  but  also 
religion  and  its  representatives,  and 
even  the  articles  employed  in  reli- 
gious worship.  The  churches  of  Mos- 
cow and  other  cities  have  been 
plundered,  the  holy  places  desecrated, 
and  the  historical  sacristies  and  the 
libraries  of  the  patriarchs  in  Moscow 
and  Petrograd  have  been  pillaged. 
The  Archbishop  of  Eaeff,  nearly  twenty 
bishops,  and  hundreds  of  priests 
have  been  assassinated.  Before  the 
Bolsheviki  gave  their  victims  the  fin- 
ishing stroke,  they  tortured  them 
with  mutilation.  Some  were  buried 
aUve.  Religious  processions  in  our 
principal  cities,  which  multitudes  of 
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the  common  people  had  joined,  have 
been  dispersed  with  rifle  fire.  Wher- 
ever the  Bolsheviki  have  control,  the 
Christian  Church  is  more  cruelly  per- 
secuted than  even  in  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Era.* 

The  question  is  whether  an  inde- 
pendent church  can  possibly  survive 
in  a  communist  state.  All  of  the  ma^- 
terial  resources  of  religion  are  confis- 
cated by  the  government,  which  is  the 
sole  owner  of  property.  The  Church 
can  survive,  therefore,  only  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  government.  It  cannot 
receive  such  bounty  unless  it  is  a 
state  institution.  Since  it  cannot  con- 
scientiously become  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, organized  religion  is  bereft  of  all 
material  support. 

It  is  true  that  the  Communist  pro- 
gramme has  not  as  yet  been  com- 
pletely enforced  in  Russia.  This  gives 
the  Church  a  brief  lease  of  life.  Be- 
ginning with  the  autumn  of  1917,  the 
Soviet  Government  issued  a  series  of 
decrees  intended  to  destroy  all  eccle- 
siastical institutions.  But  it  failed  to 
take  into  account  the  religious  soiti- 
ment  of  the  common  people.  The 
depth  of  this  sentiment  had  been 
demonstrated  before  the  Bolsheviki 
seized  the  reins  of  power,  at  the  time 
when  the  first  constitutional  convoi- 
tion  was  elected.  The  parishes  had 
already  been  reorganized  upon  a  demo- 
cratic basis.  For  instance,  the  common 
clergy  were  electing  the  priests.  At 
this  time  the  Sodalist  revolutionaries 
were  in  complete  control.   Neverthe- 
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les8»  the  clericals,  to  the  general  sur- 
prise of  everybody,  mustered  twmty- 
seven  thousand  votes  in  the  city  of 
Petrograd,  which  was  the  very  heart 
and  centre  of  radical  sentimoit.  Evoi 
since  the  Bolsheviki  have  been  in  con- 
trol, religious  processions  of  astonish- 
ing dimensions  have  occurred  in  that 
city.  The  number  of  participants  has 
reached  three  hundred  thousand  to 
half  a  million.  In  August,  1918,  the 
number  of  active  church  members  in 
the  diocese  of  Petrograd*  still  exceeded 
five  hundred  thousand. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki was  to  decree  the  complete  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State.  They 
promptly  inventoried  all  ecclesiastical 
property.  Local  Soviets  were  given 
authority  to  dispose  of  this  property 
at  their  discretion,  either  to  private 
persons  or  to  religious  groups.  The 
members  of  these  Soviets  were  either 
indifierent  to  religion  or  outspoken 
atheists.  In  spite  of  these  untoward 
conditions,  the  religious  communities 
in  the  country  managed  to  survive. 
Nearly  all  the  churches  there  still  held 
services.  In  the  large  cities,  however, 
the  edifices  were  closed  and  the  price- 
less art  objects  they  contained  were 
soon  being  hawked  to  traders  in 
neutral  countries. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  situa^- 
tion,  during  this  period,  was  the  spon- 
taneous appearance  of  thousands  of 
religious  societies,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  Christian  wor- 
ship in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
government.  Even  in  former  days  the 
country  priests  supported  thraiselves 
largely  from  small  allotments  of  land 
attached  to  their  churches.  The  allot- 
ments, which  were  approximately  a 
hundred  English  acres  in  area,  were 
expected  to  support  the  priest,  the 
deacon,  and  the  sexton.  A  Soviet  de- 
cree was  promulgated  dividing  these 
allotments  among  the  members  of  the 


parish.  However,  little  importance 
was  attached  to  this,'  as  eadi  man's 
portion  was  generally  too  small  to 
excite  his  cupidity.  Another  decree 
socializing  buildings  closed  church  hos- 
pitals and  schools  and  deprived  churches 
of  means  for  continuing  their  chari- 
table service  to  the  community.  Some 
church  funds  were  deposited  in  banks. 
This  money  was  promptly  confiscated 
by  the  government.  Formerly  the 
priests,  whose  salaries  in  the  days  of 
the  Tsar  often  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  rubles  annually,  eked  out 
their  incomes  by  teaching  catechism 
in  the  schools.  A  decree  of  the  govem- 
mmt  abolished  religious  instruction. 
The  new  authorities  refused  to  allow 
the  churches  wine  and  flour  for  the 
Sacrament.  Controlling  as  they  did 
every  printing  press  in  the  country, 
the  Soviets  prevented  the  churches 
from  printing  even  the  smallest  leaflet 
or  announcement.  The  latter  were 
thus  deprived  of  facilities  for  propa- 
gating the  gospel.  In  some  cases 
church  Ubraries  were  confiscated  for 
the  allied  reason  that  their  books 
contained  dangerous  doctrines.  A  de- 
cree was  issued  forbidding  prayers  at 
the  opening  of  school;  another  edict 
directed  the  removal  of  religious  pic- 
tures from  schoolrooms.  One  must 
know  Russia  in  order  to  realize  the 
impression  such  orders  made  upon  the 
people.  Every  seminary  and  academy 
for  the  education  of  priests  ^yas  closed. 
Religious  pictures  were  taxed.  Priests 
were  placed  in  the  third  category  re- 
ceiving provisions  from  the  govem- 
mesatf  that  is,  they  were  in  the  lowest 
class.  For  weeks  they  did  not  receive 
any  bread  whatever.  Between  July  6 
and  August  1,  1918,  in  the  midst  of  a 
frightful  cholera  epidemic,  the  third 
category  in  Petrograd  had  only  salt 
herring  and  water  from  the  Neva.  The 
latter  could  not  be  boiled  because  there 
was  neither  petroleum  nor  wood  for 
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heating.  The  priests  abnost  lost  recol- 
lection of  those  old  staples  of  Russian 
diet,  tea,  sugar,  meat,  and  flour. 

Local  religious  festivals  have  al- 
ways constituted  the  bright  points  in 
the  dull  life  of  the  Russian  commons. 
On  the  day  the  great  annual  festival 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  Mos- 
cow was  to  be  held,  an  order  was  sud- 
denly issued  commanding  the  attend- 
ants to  report  for  civilian  duty  at  a 
designated  barraclus.  This  command 
applied  to  the  choir,  the  priests,  and  the 
deacons.  It  was  necessary  to  summon 
priests  in  all  haste  from  the  other 
churches  of  Moscow  and  to  borrow  the 
choir  of  the  neighboring  parish  in  order 
to  conduct  the  ceremony.  Meantime, 
the  whole  body  of  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer  reported  at  the  desig- 
nated barracks.  When  they  arrived 
the  commissioner  in  charge  said  he 
knew  of  no  work  for  them  to  do, 
concluding: 

'Go  into  the  courtyard  and  find  out 
how  many  carts  are  in  the  left  section.' 

The  priests  went  out  and  counted 
sixty-five  carts. 

'Well,  go  now  and  find  out  how 
many  are  in  the  right  section.' 

After  they  had  reported  this,  brooms 
were  issued  to  them  and  they  were  told 
to  sweep  the  court. 

When  the  hour  for  the  religious  cere- 
mony had  passed,  the  commissioner 
said: 

'I  have  no  more  work  for  you,  you 
can  go  home.' 

This  is  merely  illustrative  of  the  re- 
fined malice  with  which  Bolsheviki 
treat  religion.  I  have  in  my  hands  a 
copy  of  the  Perm  Times,  a  Soviet 
organ.  It  contains  a  Ust  of  persons 
shot.  Wherever  the  name  of  a  priest 
occurs  his  ofiense  is  entered  merely  as 
'Priest,*  or  'Monk,'  or  'Counter- 
Revolutionary.' 

Overwhelmed  by  these  misfortunes, 
the  representatives  of  every  religious 


community  that  believes  in  God  — 
Orthodox,  Catholics,  Roman  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Dissenters,  Jews,  and  Mo- 
hammedans—  have  formed  a  union 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan of  Petrograd.  They  have  adopted 
a  resolution  protesting  against  the 
enforcement  of  decrees  depriving  them 
of  their  freedom  of  worship.  In  spite 
of  all  its  present  persecutions,  the 
Russian  Church  still  possesses  a  multi- 
tude of  men  who  do  it  honor. 

The  Bolsheviki  insist  that  they  are 
not  persecuting  the  Church.  But  the 
measures  which  they  have  formulated 
against  that  institution,  and  the  way 
they  have  applied  those  measures, 
indicate  that  they  are  intent  upon 
annihilating  the  Church  and  its  repre- 
sentatives. All  their  efforts  have  only 
endeared  the  Church  to  the  Russian 
people,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  moral 
revival.  The  decree  separating  Church 
and  State,  which  was  intended  to  de- 
stroy organized  religion,  has  really 
strengthened  it;  for  the  spontaneous 
religious  groups  that  have  sprung  up 
so  numerously  on  every  hand  show 
wonderful  vitality.  These  religious 
groups  will  be  points  of  support  for  the 
movement  that  will  ultimately  rescue 
the  unhappy  nation  from  the  fearful 
anarchy  that  now  afflicts  it.  But  these 
unhappy  conditions  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  indefinitely.  The 
aid  and  sympathy  of  Christians  in 
other  countries  is  more  and  more  ur- 
gently required.  We  cannot  conclude 
better  than  with  the  final  words  of  the 
appeal  of  the  Metropolitan  Plato: 

'The  outrage  to  religion  in  Russia 
has  no  true  connection  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Socialism  or  Communism,  or 
with  any  democratic  ideal.  I  beg  you 
all,  my  brothers,  to  support  and 
strengthen  a  great  nation  which  stands 
on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Help  it  with  your 
prayers  and  appeal  to  God  to  rescue 
this  unhappy  coimtry.' 
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[The  AngUy-Italian  Reoiew,  December,  1919] 

ITALY'S    GOVERNMENT    PRO- 
GRAMME 

Wb  give  below  a  translation  of  the 
more  important  passages  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Italian  Government 
which  Signor  Nitti  put  before  the 
coimtry  on  the  eve  of  the  General 
Election: 

'The  public  must  bear  in  mind  very 
clearly  that  a  policy  of  restoration  is 
necessary,  that  is,  of  production,  of 
peace,  and  of  work.  Otherwise  Italy 
cannot  be  saved. 

'To-day  the  situation  is  still  this: 

'(1)  The  necessary  expenditure  of 
the  state  is  more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  its  income.  We  are  living  by 
borrowing,  and  our  capacity  to  borrow 
diminishes  every  day. 

*{2)  All  the  industrial  concerns  of 
the  state  are  passive.  The  state  is 
paying  out  on  all  of  them :  on  railways, 
on  the  posts,  on  the  telegraphs,  on  the 
telephones.  The  public  buys  bread  at 
a  high  price;  but  the  price  is  still  under 
the  cost,  and  the  difference  is  paid  by 
the  government  to  the  extent  of 
several  milliards  of  lire  a  year. 

*(S)  We  are  still  exporting  goods 
that  represent  in  value  only  a  fourth 
or  a  fifth  of  what  we  are  buying  abroad. 

'(4)  The  indebtedness  of  the  state 
is  increasing  still  at  about  a  milliard  of 
lire  a  month. 

'  (5)  Military  expenses,  a  year  after 
the  fighting  is  finished,  still  represent 
every  month  a  sum  superior  to  the 
military  expenses  for  a  year  before  the 
war. 

'This  situation  is  not  peculiar  to 
Italy.  Without  speaking  of  the  con- 
quered countries,  whose  finandes  are 
completely  broken,  even  France  and 
England  have  the  greatest  difficulties, 
and  their  ministers  do  not  neglect  to 
cry  out  in  alarm  and  to  recall  their 
countries  to  reality. 


'But  to  have  others  in  difiiculty,  ,or 
even  in  the  same  difficulties,  is  /no 
comfort  to  us.  It  is  necessary  alaci  to 
add  that  our  difficulties  are  ^uch 
greater  than  those  of  any  of  our  allies. 
Our  economic  life  was  weakeif  and  our 
trial  has  been  greater.  Many  resent 
the  fact  that  the  govbmment  should 
say  these  things  and  repeat  them.  A 
lie  can  be  told  in  a  hundred  different 
forms,  the  truth  in  one  form  only.  The 
truth  is  not  to  be  found  in  soft  words 
and  flattery.  .  .  .  But  in  this  hour  to 
be  silent,  or  to  dissimulate,  or  attenu- 
ate the  truth,  is  weakness.  .  ^  . 

'The  nation  after  its  effort  in  the 
war  has  first  of  all  need  to  renew  itself 
in  a  more  human  work  of  renovation; 
we  must,  forgetting  every  rancor, 
build  the  new  nation  with  serene 
hearts.  All  Europe  has  come  out  of 
the  war  that  we  did  not  will,  and  that 
the  German  people  imposed  on  the 
world,  very  much  poorer;  but  it  has 
come  out  of  the  war  also  more  divided 
and  more  weary.  Now  that  we  have 
arranged  affairs  with  our  enemies  of 
yesterday,  and  renewed  our  relations 
with  our  friends,  Italy,  a  country  of 
democracy,  must  be  pioneer  of  peacd 
in  Europe. 

'We  wish  to  avoid  new  wars,  to  con- 
sider every  cause  of  quarrel  as  disas- 
trous, to  prepare  for  our  children  ia 
more  human  society  of  nations.  Our 
whole  political  conduct  must  be  in- 
spired to  this  end,  as  must  our  foreign 
policy  and  our  military  policy*  We  are 
firmly  set  on  peace.  We  do  not  even 
wish  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  a 
future  war.  We  want  peace  with  our 
neighbors,  and  we  want  peace  among 
ourselves.  .  .  .  Italy  is  the  freest  of 
all  the  Great  Powers  and  one  of  the 
freest  nations  in  the  world.  Our  con- 
stitution has  never  impeded  any  re- 
fonn,  even  when  such  refonns  were 
opposed  to  the  letter  of  the  Statute. 
Vtom  the  political  point  of  view,  we 
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have  adopted  in  a  few  years  iini- 
venal  suffrage,  that  will  soon  be  extend- 
ed to  women,  as  well  as  proportional 
representation. 

'From  the  econcmiic  point  of  view 
no  country  has  realized  the  daring  re- 
forms in  the  field  of  labor  as  Italy  has 
done:  the  length  of  the  working  day, 
the  new  regulations  of  production,  the 
vast  system  of  insurance,  the  whole 
example  of  social  laws  promulgated  in 
the  last  few  years,  surpass  what  has 
been  done  elsewhere,  even  in  countries 
far  richer  than  ours. 

'  But  what  does  all  this  matter  if  our 
production  is  weak?  The  problem  of 
Italy  remains  always  the  same,  that 
of  production.  Everjrthing  else  is 
sterile  without  this.  The  new  Cham- 
ber, returned  on  the  new  electoral 
system,  will  coUaborate,  we  are  sure  of 
it,  with  the  government  in  the  difficult 
and  painful  work  of  reconstruction. . . . 

'The  base  of  every  reform,  the  base 
of  all  rapid  economic  renovation,  is  the 
possession  of  a  solid  finance.  .  .  . 
Italy  has  all  the  elements  of  success, 
and  her  difficulties  will  be  overcome  in 
a  short  time  if  she  does  not  allow  her 
tenacity  and  effort  to  diminish.  We 
can  add,  too,  that  Italy  is  one  of  the 
countries  where  finance  offers  the 
greatest  guaranties  of  solidity  if  we 
stop  in  time  the  increase  of  imports.  -. .  • 

'Italy  comes  out  of  this  great  war 
with  a  war  expenditure  that  ap- 
proaches one  hundred  milliards,  with 
a  public  debt  of  eighty-one  milliards, 
and  with  a  balance  which,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  nation,  shows  a  deficit 
of  about  three  and  one  half  milliards  of 
lire.  .  .  .  The  hour  of  sacrifice  is  not 
yet  passed.  If  we  desire  that  Italy 
shall  not  have  suffered  in  vain,  that 
the  fruits  of  victory  won  at  such  a 
great  price  shall  not  be  lost,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  work  of  economic 
and  financial  reconstruction  should  be 
taken  up  with  the  same  stanchness. 


the  same  firmness  of  energy,  that 
brought  us  to  final  triumph  in  the 
n^ar.  ... 

'In  the  first  place,  we  must  place  the 
nation's  budget  on  solid  bases,  bring- 
ing it  gradually  toward  equilibrium. 

'In  the  second  place,  we  must 
swiftly  bring  back  to  the  nonnal  the 
general  economic  conditions  of  the 
country;,  we  must  restrict  the  paper 
currency,  systematize  the  floating 
debt,  reestablish  the  value  of  money, 
restrain  the  tendency  to  higher  prices. 

'To  reach  these  ends  it  is  necessary, 
first  of  all,  to  have  in  view  the  system- 
atization  of  the  foreign  debt,  with  a 
consequent  easing  of  interest.  It  is 
necessary  then  to  strength«i  in  con- 
siderable measure  the  national  budget 
with  new  taxes  of  a  pennanent  char- 
acter. Finally,  provisions  of  a  tem- 
porary and  an  exceptional  nature  are 
necessary  in  the  fonn  of  an  extraordi- 
nary levy  on  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

'The  necessity  of  the  systematiza- 
tion  of  the  foreign  debt  is  urgent,  but 
the  matter,  to  which  the  govemm^it 
is  giving  the  greatest  attention,  is  in 
itself  of  a  delicate  nature,  because  it 
involves  our  relations  with  our  allies, 
England  and  America. 

'We  ought  to  receive  considerable 
indemnities  from  our  enemies.  •  •  • 

'  The  second  source  of  income  for  the 
systematization  of  our  finance  is  the 
introduction  of  a  series  of  new  taxes. 
The  Italian  people  has  already  shown 
during  the  war  what  it  can  do  in  the 
way  of  contributing  to  this  end  by  a 
spirit  of  abn^ation  and  sacrifice.  The 
yield  of  taxation  that  before  the  war 
was  a  little  more  than  two  milliards 
has  risen  during  the  war  to  about  six 
milliards.  But  still  a  further  consider- 
able effort  will  be  necessary  to  reach 
an  equilibrium  in  the  national  budget. 
It  will  be  the  duty,  above  all,  of  the 
wealthy  classes,  and  especially  of  those 
who  have  drawn  great  benefits  from 
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the  war,  to  assist  in  this  work  of  re- 
construction and  consolidation. 

'I  confirm  to  you  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  government  to  bring 
about  a  general  reform  of  direct  tajuu 
tion  with  r^ard  to  income,  with  the 
super-tax  on  the  lines  already  laid  be- 
fore the  Chamber,  but  we  shall  also 
bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  not  press- 
ing too  hardly  on  the  productive 
energies  of  the  coimtiy.  .  .  • 

'But  these  provisions  will  not  be 
enough  to  solve  the  grave  and  worry- 
ing problem  of  the  qrstematization  of 
the  floating  debt  nor  to  secure  the 
equilibrium  of  the  budget.  These  ends 
cannot  be  reached  save  by  a  levy  on 
the  national  wealth  that  the  govern- 
ment has  from  the  first  pointed  out  as 
an  unavoidable  necessity  for  the  resto- 
ration of  our  finance.  This  levy  must 
before  all  and  in  a  special  manner  fall 
on  the  wealth  made  out  of  the  war. 
Nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  the 
general  sentiment  than  the  excessive 
enrichment  of  some  in  contrast  with 
the  sacrifices  of  blood  and  goods  which 
the  greatest  number  of  the  nation 
have  made.  At  the  same  time,  the 
extraordinary  levy  upon  wealth  formed 
or  augmented  during  the  war  must  not 
be  exaggerated. 

'We  ought  to  consider  with  good 
will  the  wealth  destined  for  new  pro- 
duction, and  this  wealth  cannot  in  any 
case  alone  have  more  than  a  slight  and 
brief  effect  on  the  solution  of  our 
finandi^  problem.  We  cannot  find 
this  solution  except  by  an  impost  that 
in  an  extraordinary  way  must  weigh 
progressively  on  the  wealth  of  all  citi- 
zens, with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
patrimonies  of  the  poor.  As  to  the 
principle  of  this  impost,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  there  cannot  be  any  objec- 
tion. If  the  Italian  people  does  not 
collect  its  moral  oiergy  and  resolutely 
face  the  problem  of  the  restoration  of 
its  finances  it  cannot  hope  to  avoid 
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economic  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  And 
it  is  above  all  the  moneyed  classes  that 
must  convince  themselves  that  every 
hesitation  to  follow  the  way  of  duty 
toward  the  state  cannot  but  end 
fatally  not  only  for  the  state  but  also 
for  themselves.  Financial  seriousness 
and  sobriety,  faith  in  undertakings, 
care  of  its  own  credit,  have  always 
been  undiscussed  prerogatives  of  the 
Italian  people.  Their  splendid  tradi- 
tions of  financial  strength,  honesty, 
and  loyalty  must  be  preserved  and 
maintained. 

'What  is  necessary  is  that  the  levy 
on  capital  should  be  applied  in  a  way 
that  will  not  disturb  the  economic  life 
of  the  country.  The  affair  is  new  and 
difiicult,  and  naturally  must  be  studied 
by  the  government  with  particular 
care.  Certain  indiscretions  with  r^ard 
to  this  study  which  is  in  course  of  com- 
pletion and  erroneous  statements  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  have  caused  an  un- 
justified alarm  in  the  financial  world. 
The  levy  will  be  ordered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  disturbing  capital.  .  .  • 
A  long  period  for  the  payment  of  the 
impost  will  be  allowed  to  this  end,  and 
the  most  ample  guaranties  will  be 
given  both  for  just  assessment  and  for 
the  valuation  of  shares,  factories, 
lands,  and  every  other  form  of  wealth. 
On  the  solid  basis  of  the  levy  on  capi- 
tal it  will  be  possible  for  the  treasury 
to  obtain  quickly,  by  operations  of 
credit,  that  power  for  the  gradual 
liquidation  of  the  floating  debt  that  is 
so  necessary,  and  for  the  moderation 
of  the  paper  circulation  that  weighs  on 
prices  and  on  the  exchange.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies  will  agree  with  these  ideas, 
and  that  the  Italian  people  will  know 
how  to  do  its  duty  and  thus  to  crown 
the  work  of  the  war.  But  to  the  duty 
of  the  Italian  people  corresponds  that 
of  the  government  to  follow  with  all 
its  strength  a  rigid  policy  of  economy. 
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This  is  absolutely  essential,  and  with- 
out it  all  else  is  useless.  It  is  the 
highest  civil  duty.  .  .  . 

'But  the  financial  problem  is  inti- 
mately allied  with  that  of  production. 
Wealth  consists  in  work:  to  work 
more,  to  work  more  intensely,  to  work 
in  more  orderly  and  organized  a  fash- 
ion —  that  is  what  is  necessary.  .  .  . 
To  produce  as  largely  as  possible,  to 
export  as  much  as  possible,  to  turn  to 
foreign  products  as  little  as  possible  — 
all  this  requires  a  programme  of  fervor 
and  of  work.  It  requires,  above  all,  an 
efibrt  of  will.* 


\Coniete  della  Sera,  December  6, 1919] 
AN  APPEAL  TO  REASON 

Much  of  what  has  recently  occurred 
is  known  to  the  public.  We  shall  not 
dilate  upon  the  dreadful  black  chronicle 
of  those  events,  nor  do  we  desire  to 
exaggerate  what  is  already  bad  enough. 
Those  were  red  days:  they  were  days 
of  brutish  delirium. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  many 
evil  developments  in  our  country  — 
so  many  of  them,  indeed,  that  if  our 
course  is  not  changed  we  run  the  risk 
of  verifying  the  pessimistic  prediction 
that  the  victors  in  the  late  war  will 
expire  on  the  corpses  of  the  vanquished. 
We  have  permitted  the  exaltation  of 
victory  to  turn  into  the  bitterness  of 
domestic  discord.  We  might  have 
anticipated  from  a  successful  peace  a 
growing  sense  of  solidarity  among  the 
different  social  classes,  a  conviction  of 
security  and  common  vigor,  a  univer- 
sal anticipation  that,  having  overcome 
the  tragedy  of  Caporetto,  our  nation 
would  easily  survive  any  other  danger 
that  might  befall  it.  But  we  have  per- 
mitted our  controversies  over  foreign 
policy  to  poison  the  good  relations  of 
our  own  people.  Our  strained  eco- 
nomic circumstances  have  been  inter- 


preted, not  as  a  conmiand  to  sobriety 
and  labor,  but  as  an  excuse  for  prod- 
igality and  idleness.  What  were  at 
first  murmurs  have  risen  to  shrieks. 
The  violent  conflict  of  factions  has 
scattered  the  embers  of  civil  war. 
Strikes  have  become  epidemic  and  are 
developing  into  revolts.  The  surface 
of  society  is  torn  asunder,  revealing^ 
the  molten  lava  at  its  base. 

Crimes  of  violence  have  always  been 
a  serious  evil  in  Italy.  The  habit  of 
bloodshed,  encouraged  by  the  war,  has 
been  engrafted  upon  a  dangerous  pre- 
disposition already  inherent  in  our 
race.  Distress  and  disorders,  following 
such  experiences  as  Italy  has  suffered 
during  the  past  four  years,  sharpen  the 
thirst  for  blood  and  plunder,  and  re- 
lease bestial  instincts  that  lurk  at  the 
base  of  our  society.  So  certain  crimi- 
nal propensities  of  our  race,  strength- 
ened by  the  lessons  of  the  war,  have 
been  quick  to  respond  to  anonymous 
agitators  whom  the  recent  red  riots 
called  forth  from  their  obscurity.  The 
regular  leaders  who  originally  planned 
these  ill-advised  demonstrations  must 
now  regard  them  with  horror.  Va- 
grant inciters  of  sedition,  emerging 
from  unknown  haunts,  mingled  with 
the  masses  and  assumed  control  at  the 
critical  moment.  The  appearance  of 
such  criminals  is  the  only  explanation 
for  the  infamous  crimes  of  the  last  few 
days,  which  culminated  in  savagely 
hunting  down  officers  of  the  law,  and 
lynching  an  unfortunate  Colonel  at 
Turin. 

This  is  not  the  road  that  leads  to 
salvation:  it  is  the  way  to  lose  every- 
thing. Comfort  and  privation,  respec- 
tively, may  still  be  characteristics  of 
two  distinct  social  classes.  If  such  tu- 
mults continue,  they  will  indeed  equal- 
ize the  condition  of  all;  but  it  will  be 
an  equab'ty  of  paupers.  Destroy  the 
government,  and  middle  classes  iand 
workingmen,  landlords  and  tenants. 
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conservatives  and  radicals  will  perish 
alike  in  the  inundation  of  evil  that 
will  submerge  civilization.  There  are 
people  who  never  tire  of  hurling  into 
our  ears  'Down  with  war/  but  do  not 
hesitate  to  expose  the  entire  nation  to 
starvation  and  ruin. 

Would  not  hesitate?  Yes,  they 
would  not  hesitate.  To  be  sure,  our 
radical  deputies  in  Parliament  are  not 
very  exultant  just  now.  What  they 
say,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  what 
they  do  not  say,  betrays  a  chill  of  fear, 
a  sense  of  oppressive  responsibility. 
We  are  not  accustomed  to  abuse  our 
political  adversaries,  but  they  must  not 
think  that  our  temperance  of  lan- 
guage was  due  to  fear  lest  control  of 
the  masses  should  escape  from  the 
class  to  which  we  belong.  Nor  do  we 
accuse  our  adversaries  —  at  least,  the 
best  of  them  —  of  regarding  these 
masses  as  mere  pliant  forces  which 
they  can  use  to  gratify  their  personal 
ambitions.  We  believe  they  look  upon 
the  massesas  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 
For  this  reason  they  cannot  witness 
without  horror  the  tendencies  that 
now  reveal  themselves.  They  cannot 
look  forward  in  cold  blood  to  the  prob- 
able future  of  a  nation  that  is  pursuing 
the  course  which  our  people  have  taken 
during  the  past  few  days.  Men  who 
hate  war  because  they  hate  bloodshed, 
surely  cannot  close  their  eyes  to  that 
kind  of  Socialism  and  that  doctrine  of 
fraternity  which  does  not  scorn  to  at^ 
tain  its  ends  by  a  St.  Bartholomew  of 
government  officials.  The  leaders  of 
the  workingmen  cite  the  recent  cessa- 
tion of  the  strikes  as  a  proof  of  the 
solidarity  and  the  discipline  of  the  pro- 
letariat. But  the  proletariat  in  several 
cities  has  answered  after  its  own 
fashion,  by  dropping  work  again  the 
following  day  and  demonstrating,  if 
such  a  thing  were  necessary,  how  easy 
it  is  to  start  a  conflagration  and  how 
difficult  to  extinguish  one.  A  fool  can 


start  an  avalanche,  but  the  strongest 
man  cannot  check  its  course. 

Something  more  than  this  is  neces- 
sary. Above  all,  we  need  honestly  to 
examine  our  own  conscience  and  to 
follow  its  dictates  with  resolution. 
The  Catholics  charge  the  Socialists 
with  deliberately  misleading  the  people. 
The  Socialists  retort  by  denouncing 
the  pious  Bolshevism  of  Miglioli.  Are 
not  both  the  accusers  right?  And  what 
progress  are  we  going  to  make  by  such 
mutual  recrimination?  Italy!  You 
may  call  it  'a  fatherland,'  as  we  do,  or 
'a  people*  as  the  Catholics  prefer,  or 
*the  proletariat'  as  the  Socialists  de- 
mand. Does  it  not  amount  to  the  same 
thing  whichever  word  you  use?  Is 
Italy  not  a  historical  and  moral  per- 
sonification? Does  a  mere  dispute 
about  names  justify  such  domestic 
strife,  while  the  fatherland,  or  the 
people,  or  the  proletariat  —  as  you 
may  prefer  —  is  drifting  rapidly  into 
untold  dangers?  We  are  all  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  our  bit  for  the  common  saU 
vation.  Let  the  Catholics  abandon  the 
pious  Bolshevism  of  Miglioli.  Let  the 
Liberals  dispense  with  their  wordy 
fancies  and  with  tactics  as  puerile  as 
those  of  the  students  at  Turin,  who 
started  a  school  strike  because  one  of 
their  companions  was  barbarously 
assassinated  by  the  Bolsheviki.  Let 
the  Socialists  —  above  all,  the  Social- 
ists—  who  imagine  that  they  have 
tamed  the  brute  instincts  of  the  masses 
when  they  have  merely  enchained 
them,  bethink  themselves  before  it  is 
too  late.  Our  people  are  an  immature 
people;  our  government  is  an  ancient 
government.  We  must  rejuvenate  the 
latter  in  the  interests  of  the  former; 
for  the  people  themselves  are  mar 
turing  rapidly.  Who  are  to  hold  this 
people  in  check,  if  not  those  who  have 
removed  the  bit  from  its  mouth?  Who 
will  be  able  to  inspire  the  common 
people  with  wisdom,  unless  it  be  the 
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ones  who  have  already  inspired  them 
with  folly  7  There  is  danger  if  the  popu- 
lar leaders  do  not  keep  a  firm  hand. 
If  the  Socialist  newspapers  continue 
to  tlirow  oil  on  the  fire,  while  the  So- 
cialist deputies  in  Parliament  are 
throwing  water  on  the  fire,  the  con- 
flagration will  continue  to  spread. 

For  more  than  a  year  we  have  been 
sounding  the  alann.  The  governing 
classes  should  wake  up  and  take  action. 
They  should  not  tolerate  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  peace  and  demo- 
bilization: or  allow  a  few  over-zealous 
and  hot-headed  patriots  to  lay  mines 
that  may  blow  up  not  only  themselves, 
but  all  Italy.  But  we  realize  that  the 
government  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  de- 
fending itself,  when  so  many  domestic 
enemies  are  ready  to  stab  it  in  the  back. 

The  Socialist  leaders  seem  imaware 
that  their  delinquencies  are  as  serious 
as  those  of  the  government.  Who 
tried  to  make  the  Italian  people  be- 
lieve that  the  European  war  was  due 
to  a  conspiracy  of  the  capitalists? 
Authentic  documentary  proofs  are 
accumulating  every  day  to  prove  that 
this  guilt  rests  on  Gennany  and 
Austria.  Who  tried  to  make  the  people 
believe  that  they  could  remain  neutral? 
Those  gentlemen  refuse  to  read  the 
confidential  memoirs  of  Conrad.  Did 
they  not  tiy  to  convince  us  that 
neutrality  would  be  a  national  bless- 


ing? Let  them  look  at  Spain,  which  is 
balancing  between  anarchy  and  a  rule 
of  Janizeries.  They  describe  Russia  as 
a  terrestrial  paradise.  But  Lenin  can 
make  no  headway  except  with  the  sup- 
port of  his  opponents.  They  say  that 
the  Hungary  of  Bela  Kun  was  a  vice- 
paradise.  But  their  own  newspapers 
are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Hun- 
gary is  voluntarily  returning  to  the 
rule  of  the  helmet  and  mitre,  and  that 
the  Hungarian  Socialist  party  is  'com- 
pletely disorganized.'  True,  they  have 
been  able  to  win  some  votes  by  shout* 
ing  against  war  and  glorifying  Russia, 
but  they  have  set  a  wheel  in  motion 
which  they  cannot  stop.  They  de- 
famed the  army,  but  they  opened  the 
way  for  a  bloody  pogrom  against  the 
officers  of  the  government. 

We  are  not  so  simple-minded  and 
devoid  of  common  sense  as  to  expect 
a  public  confession  of  these  faults. 
What  good  would  it  do,  providing  it 
were  thinkable?  But  we  ought  to 
change  our  methods.  We  shall  be 
forced  to  do  so  unless  we  wish  some 
day  to  see  our  snake-charmera  stran- 
gled by  their  own  serpents.  You  gen- 
tlemai  who  profess  to  represent  the 
masses  in  Parliament,  bear  in  mind 
that  if  Italy  falls  the  proletariat  falls 
with  it.  Aye,  the  proletariat  will  be 
the  first  to  fall.  Repeat  that  to 
yourselves. 


[The  New  Frtie  Presw,  November  IS,  1919] 

POLITICAL  SENTIMENT  IN  GERMANY 


A  MEBffBER  of  one  of  the  Entente 
missions  recently  said  to  your  corre- 
spondent: 'The  greatest  man  which 
the  war  has  produced  is  Noske.' 
When  I  inquired  why  he  thought  this, 
he  said: 

'Last  January,  Europe  was  on  the 
very  verge  of  Bolshevism.  Noske  is 
the  man  who  rescued  our  hemisphere 
from  that  abyss/ 

Noske  himself  is  by  nature  such  an 
unassuming  and  modest  man»  so  prac- 
tical and  matter-of-fact  in  his  make-up, 
that  were  he  to  hear  this  quoted  he 
would  protest  vigorously  against  being 
considered  the  greatest  man  of  the  day, 
or  even  a  great  man.  Nor  is  he  in  fact 
a  great  man.  Indeed,  if  we  use  a  term 
that  has  been  somewhat  cheapened  of 
late  to  apply  only  to  men  of  over- 
powering intellectual  greatness,  Noske 
IS  not  a  genius.  He  is  merely  a  clear- 
headedj  sensible  citizen.  He  possesses 
that  fa^thy  common  sense  which 
every  man  in  public  life  should  have, 
and  which  serves  the  people  far  better 
than  g^us.  Statesmen  of  genius  are 
often  most  woeful  leaders.  Statesmen 
of  common  sense  are  never  so.  Noske's 
moral  qualities  are  of  the  first  order. 
He  has  great  energy,  courage,  sense  of 
duty,  and  candor.  These  are  the 
qualities  which  have  made  a  basket- 
maker  of  Brandenburg  the  savior  of 
Germany  and  of  Europe.  That  part 
of  what  the  Entente  diplomat  said  is 
unqualifiedly  true. 

Last  January,  the  Spartacans  were 
almost  able  to  seize  the  reins  of  power: 
If  Bolshevism  had  captured  Berlin,  it 
would  have  taken  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe.  Noske  was  the  man  who  pre- 
vented this  inmieasurable  misfortune. 


A  man  who  was  in  Berlin  last  January, 
when  the  repose  of  the  night  was 
broken  by  the  constant  spitting  of 
machine  guns,  and  the  supporters  of 
Liebknecht  and  Bosa  Luxembourg 
were  seeking  to  seize  the  imperial 
chancery,  will  never  forget  the  day 
when  Noeke's  troops,  —  the  'Noske- 
tiers,'  as  the  Berliners  later  christened 
them, —  that  little  aimy  which  Noske 
had  created  out  of  nothing,  concen- 
trated at  the  gates  of  Berlin  at  the 
critical  moment  and  marched  down 
Potsdam  Street  into  the  capital,  bring- 
ing rescue  when  hope  had  almost 
vanished. 

What  he  started  last  January  he  has 
perfected  and  completed  subsequently. 
He  has  organized  a  National  Guard. 
This  small,  but  effective,  anny  is  firmly 
in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The 
members  of  that  government,  in- 
cluding even  the  Socialists  —  who 
hesitated  at  first,  but  learned  by  bitter 
experience  that  political  life  cannot 
continue  without  anned  support  ^ — 
are  determined  to  employ  this  military 
force  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  peace  and  order. 
That  determination  is  one  of  the  most 
important  practical  gains  of  the  year. 
When  the  Gennan  army  dispersed 
haphazard  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  —  dismissed,  as  mraibers  of 
the  old  government  have  repeatedly 
told  me  themselves,  because  it  could 
not  be  kept  under  the  colors  —  Ger- 
many was  defenseless.  Now  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
adequately  defended  from  internal 
enemies. 

Danger  from  that  particular  source 
seems  to  be  diminishing.  The  wave  of 
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radicaliflm  has  dashed  itself  to  pieces. 
Its  mad  agitation  reached  such  lengths 
as  to  disgust  its  own  supporters.  The 
faith  of  those,  who  in  ail  the  disord^:^ 
of  the  year  that  lies  behind  us  never 
lost  hope  that  the  sound  common 
sense  of  German  labor  would  finally 
revolt  from  the  fallacies  and  follies  of 
these  radical  leaders,  has  been  justified. 
Many  signs  indicate  that  the  influence 
of  radicalism  upon  the  German  work- 
ing people,  after  rising  rapidly  for  a 
time,  is  now  decidedly  on  the  wane. 
The  latest  by-elections  in  Germany 
show  a  great  falling  off  in  radical 
votes.  We  are  told  that  the  sub- 
scription lists  of  some  of  the  leading 
radical  Socialist  newspapers  are  by 
no  means  as  large  as  formerly.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  workingmen 
show  a  growing  disinclination  to  obey 
the  strike  orders  of  the  radical  leaders. 
The  general  strike  which  the  latter 
tried  to  start  in  Berlin  rec^itly,  in  con- 
nection with  the  machinists'  strike, 
proved  a  complete  fiasco.  The  work- 
ing people  are  satiated  with  that  sort 
of  thing.  They  have  finally  learned 
that  constant  strikes  injure  not  only 
the  commimity  as  a  whole,  but  also 
the  participants.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  receiving  from  every  part  of 
Germany  encouraging  reports  of  an 
increase  in  industry  and  labor 
efiiciency.  Germany  is  already  at 
work  again  —  to  be  sure  not  yet  up  to 
its  old  mark,  but  making  progress. 
Dislike  of  steady  labor  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  war  that  still 
lingers.  I  would  not  have  my  readers 
think  that  we  are  going  full  steam 
ahead  by  any  means,  nor  would  I  con- 
vey the  impression  that  danger  of  a 
Communist  Revolution  has  entirely 
disappeared,  although  it  is  greatly 
lessened. 

One  of  the  most  effective  pieces  of 
propaganda  against  Bolshevism  is  the 
report  of  the  trial  of  the  assassins  of 


the  Munich  hostages.  The  German 
working  people  shudder  with  abhor- 
rence at  the  beastly  brutality  there 
exhibited  by  the  Soviet  leaders.  The 
Communist  party  itself,  althou^  not 
large  numerically,  is  divided  into  fac- 
tions which  fight  each  other  quite  as 
bitterly  as  they  fight  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  Majority  Socialists.  In  spite 
of  all  that,  we  are  not  yet  perfectly 
insured  against  a  Communist  revolt  in 
Germany.  Spartacanism  survives,  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  priva^- 
tions  of  the  coming  winter,  that  hun- 
ger and  cold,  may  give  it  new  life. 
That  will  be  our  critical  seascm.  A 
Socialist  minister  wisely  said  a  few 
days  ago  that  if  the  new  government 
survived  the  winter,  its  safety  was 
assured.  After  that,  trouble  may  flare 
up  here  and  there,  but  Noske  and  his 
national  guard  can  master  it. 

But  while  the  dangers  threatening 
the  young  German  republic  from  the 
left  are  lessening,  those  that  threaten 
from  the  right  are  growing.  There  is 
no  mistaking  the  fact  that  for  some 
time  a  reactionary  wave  has  surged 
through  Germany.  For  a  time  after 
the  complete  collapse  of  the  old  regime 
the  Conservatives  and  Pan-Germans 
disappeared  completely  from  public 
view.  The  elections  to  the  National 
Assembly  were  a  crushing  defeat  for 
them.  However,  even  that  defeat  did 
not  dishearten  them.  They  have  re- 
organized and  are  now  conducting  an 
active  agitation. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  these  Con- 
servatives and  Pan-Grermans  have 
learned  any  lessons  from  their  coun- 
try's frightful  disaster.  No,  indeed. 
They  are  just  what  they  were  before, 
and  they  talk  the  same  language  that 
they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Kaiser^ 
Their  political  conceptions  are  of  en- 
viable simplicity.  Germany's  defeat 
was  due  entirely  to  the  Socialists.  The 
latter  started  a  revolution  that  d^ 
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moralized  the  army  and  brought  about 
the  Peace  of  Versailles  —  a  disgrace- 
ful peace,  which  only  a  Socialist 
government  would  sign. 

You  may  be  astoimded  that  there 
are  still  men  who  hold  these  views 
after  the  experiences  which  the  nation 
has  gone  through.  The  Peace  of  Ver- 
sailles and  the  revolution  are  so 
obviously  the  result  of  German  defeat 
— a  defeat  not  due  to  the  Social-Demo- 
crats»  but  to  the  military  leaders  who, 
in  the  summer  of  1918,  with  a  poorly 
fed  and  war-wearied  army,  ventured  a 
great  offensive  against  an  enemy  front 
strengthened  by  fresh  American  forces; 
to  army  leaders  who  did  not  know  how 
to  estimate  the  strength  and  effective- 
ness of  the  enemy  tanks,  and  who  re- 
fused to  believe  that  Foch  had  a  re- 
serve anny  to  break  out  suddenly  from 
its  forest  lair  upon  the  German  flank. 
The  persons  responsible  for  German 
defeat  are  the  military  leaders,  who 
ventured  to  inaugurate  an  unlimited 
submarine  campaign,  thinking  to  de- 
stroy England  in  three  months  —  the 
men  who  made  this  foolhardy  move  in 
defiance  of  the  cabinet  and  against  the 
warnings  of  the  German  Ambassador 
in  Washington.  Responsibility  for 
German  defeat  is  shared  by  everyone 
in  this  country  who  supported  a  policy 
of  fighting  to  the  bitter  end  and  de- 
feated every  peace  effort  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Reichstag.  They  are  the 
men  who  blocked  the  intended  media- 
tion of  President  Wilson,  who  de- 
manded annexations  in  a  war  where 
Gennany  was  opposed  to  practically 
all  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
who  were  so  completely  blind  to 
actual  facts  that  they  pursued  these 
unattainable  ends  after  die  strength  of 
the  army  and  the  courage  of  the  nation 
were  exhausted.  The  men  who  did 
these  things  were  our  military  leaders 
and  our  Pan-Germans  and  Conserva- 
tives. Upon  them  rests  responsibility 


for  our  defeat  and  not  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Social-Democrats  and 
the  bourgeois  parties.  That  is  the 
truth. 

We  can  readily  understand  why 
the  Pan-Germans  and  Conservatives 
should  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
evade  acknowledging  this  responsi- 
bility and  try  to  impose  it  upon  their 
political  opponents.  Those  are  the 
usual  tactics  of  politics.  But  what  we 
cannot  imderstand  is  that  this  dis- 
torted interpretation  of  the  events 
should  begin  to  take  root  among  the 
German  people.  However,  that  is  ap- 
parently the  case.  There  are  many  evi- 
dences that  a  Pan-German  and  a  Con- 
servative agitation,  which,  of  course, 
is  employing  its  old  standby  of  at^ 
tacking  the  Jews,  is  winning  ground. 
Just  how  much  ground  it  is  difiicult  to 
say.  We  shall  not  know  until  the 
coming  spring.  However,  present  indi- 
cations are  that  the  reactionary  parties 
will  not  be  the  small  minority  in  the 
coming  Assembly  that  they  are  to-day. 
However,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will 
constitute  a  majority  either  in  the 
next  Reichstag  or  in  any  subsequent 
one.  We  may  count  upon  the  common 
sense  of  the  Gennan  people  to  prevent 
that* 

In  any  case,  the  drift  toward  Con- 
servatism is  the  most  significant  fact 
in  the  political  life  of  Germany  just  at 
present.  It  appears  to  be  due  less  to 
approval  of  the  Pan-German  and  Con- 
servative programme  than  to  dissatis- 
faction with  the  achievements  of  the 
past  year.  Radicalism  seems  to  have 
played  the  same  hand  in  the  German 
revolution  that  it  has  in  all  previous 
revolutions,  and  assisted  reaction. 
These  radicals  have  been  demanding 
the  socialization  of  industry  and  the 
organization  of  Soviets.  They  have 
been  instigating  strike  after  strike; 
they  have  been  threatening  the  se- 
curity of  private  property  and  income; 
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they  have  been  disturbing  the  public 
peace,  until  at  last  a  longing  for  law 
and  order,  for  peace  and  quiet,  has 
seized  upon  the  mass  of  the  population. 
One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the 
government  and  of  the  parties  now  in 
power,  is  to  prevent  this  dissatisfac- 
tion from  turning  against  the  republic 
itself.    The  ruling  parties,  including 
the  Majority   Socialists,   have   been 
statesmenlike    enough    to   repudiate 
the  extreme  demands  of  radicalism, 
but  they  have  made  many  concessions 
which  circumstances  forced  upon  them. 
The  bourgeoisie  also  knew  that  it  must 
make  sacrifices,  and  that  after  such  a 
war  as  we  had  fought,  it  was  impossible 
to  return  to  the  old  conditions.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  limit  to  the  sacrifices 
that  the  bourgeoisie  will  voluntarily 
make    under    any    conditions.     No 
government   can    exceed    that   limit 
without  resistance.  It  often  seems  as 
though  our  new  government  was  in- 
clined to  fall  into  the  same  error  as  the 
old  government  in  respect  to  usurping 
undue  authority.  If  taxes  are  made  so 
high  that  a  man  derives  practically  no 
income  from  his  property  or  his  labor; 
if  the  shop  committees  are  given  such 
power  that  the  employer  is  deprived 
of  practically  all,  say  in  the  adn^nis- 
tration  of  his  business,  the  result  quite 
possibly  will  be  to  drive  so  many  into 
the  reactionary  camp  that  they  will 
overthrow  our  free  institutions. 

So,  the  young  German  republic  is 
pursuing  a  treacherous  path  between 
dangers  on  the  left  and  dangers  on  the 
right.  The  dangers  on  the  left,  as  we 
have  said,  seem  to  be  diminishing. 
The  dangers  on  the  right  are  not  to  be 
despised,  but  with  care,  they  also  may 
be  avoided.  The  situation  of  the 
present  German  government  recalls 
that  of  the  Directorate  after  the  storms 
of  the  French  revolution.  That  body 
likewise  had  to  repel  attacks  from 
both  radicals  and  royalists.  This  his- 


torical parallel  is,  to  be  sure,  not  very 
encouraging  for  the  yoxmg  Gennan 
republic,  for  we  know  that  Napoleon 
succeeded  the  Directorate.  However, 
there  seems  little  likelihood  that  a 
Napoleon  will  rise  in  modem  Ger- 
many. The  generals  that  it  has  at 
present  are  hardly  up  to  Napoleon's 
stature,  and  are  not  likely  to  intimi- 
date the  administration.  If  the  re- 
public can  keep  alive  but  a  few  years 
and  prove  its  capacity  to  survive  the 
present  crisis,  its  future  is  assured. 
The  men  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment are  not  statesmen  of  over-tower- 
ing genius,  but  they  are  honest  and 
well-intentioned.  The  administration 
frequently  does  things  that  savor  of 
dilletantism  and  unworldliness.  It  will 
have  to  learn  its  trade.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  German  bourgeoisie, 
and  German  working  people  should 
not  eventually  qualify  to  hold  power 
as  long  as  the  Prussian  Junkers  did  — 
that  is  for  several  centuries. 

The  difficulties  are  not  insunnount^ 
able.  The  question  upon  which  the 
survival  of  the  republic  really  hinges 
is  one  inherited  from  the  old  r6pme. 
The  debts  of  the  German  nation  on 
April  1,  1920,  will  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  four  billion  marks.  Will 
it  be  possible  to  carry  this  gigantic  debt 
burden,  and  will  politjcal  existence  be 
possible  so  long  as  that  burden  exists? 

A  second  point  —  in  a  few  weeks 
Grermany's  aiemies  will  ratify  the 
Peace  Treaty.  A  treaty  will  then  go 
into  effect  which  imposes  upon  Ger- 
many conditions  most  of  which  can 
never  be  fulfilled.  No  one  can  tell  now 
what  will  happen  if  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles actually  comes  into  force  and 
Germany's  former  enemies  demand 
that  it  be  carried  out.  That  would 
bring  the  Gennan  republic  face  to 
face  with  difficulties  in  comparison 
with  which  its  previous  trials  have 
been  but  child's  play. 
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[La  Rmte  BaUqus,  December  15, 1919] 

ESTHONIA  THROUGH  FRENCH 

EYES 

BY  M.  TERQUBM 

I  HAVE  just  spent  a  oonsideFable 
period  in  Esthonia  and  I  bring  back 
very  vi^id  impressions  of  the  country. 
I  have  seen  a  government  in  operaticm 
that  was  only  a  few  months  old.  I 
have  dealt  directly  with  cabinet  offi- 
cials with  regard  to  very  difficult 
questions.  They  handled  these  mat- 
ters with  a  sobriety,  a  sense  of  justice, 
and  a  respect  for  democratic  principles 
that  would  be  commendable  in  a 
country  where  republican  institutions 
had  always  existed.  They  were  not 
intoxicated  with  power;  they  did  not 
waste  time  with  unnecessary  fonnali* 
ties;  there  were  no  stately  guards  out- 
side their  ante -chambers.  No,  these 
high  officials  were  simple,  honest, 
hard-working  burghers,  who  looked 
upon  their  office  not  as  a  mere  title  of 
distinction,  but  as  a  command  to  hard 
labor. 

The  messengers  in  the  public  build- 
ings were  little  barefoot  boys  —  for 
shoes  and  stockings  are  imattainably 
dear.  Nothing  is  left  of  the  horde 
of  gorgeous  loafers,  smoking  cigar- 
ettes and  drinking  tea,  that  character- 
ized the  old  Russian  administration. 
Everybody  works  hard.  The  office 
hours  are  short  but  inttosely  busy, 
after  the  English  or  American  fashion. 
All  these  bureau  chiefs  and  division 
heads — men  and  women,  for  there 
are  many  of  the  latter — seem  in- 
terested solely  in  putting  into  effect  a 
practical  and  economical  scheme  of 
administration.  Common  sense  com- 
pensates for  their  inexperience.  Many 
of  these  gentlemen  have  other  occu- 
pations besides  their  official  duties. 
A  professor  of  my  acquaintance  works 
from  11  A.M.  to  3  p.m.  in  a  govem- 


miNkt  office,  and  gives  his  courses  in  the 
University  at  other  times. 

The  nation  has  substituted  a  con- 
stabulary system  for  professional  po- 
lice. These  men  are  ordinary  citizens 
with  a  white  arm  band.  They  carry 
a  gun  slung  over  their  shoulders  by 
a  piece  of  cord,  because  leather  is  too 
scarce  and  too  dear  to  be  employed. 
They  patrol  their  beats  and  perform 
their  duties  strictly  but  without  harsh- 
ness. You  see  unemployed  working- 
men,  poorly  clad  and  barefoot,  min- 
gling with  well-to-do  citizens  on  the 
street.  But  it  is  perfectly  safe  any 
time  of  the  night  in  the  remotest  of 
the  interminable  suburbs  of  Reval. 
You  can  go  about  with  no  other  risk 
than  that  of  being  stopped  by  a  con- 
stable, who  will  ask  for  your  pass  if 
you  are  out  after  midnight.  Unless 
you  have  your  pass  you  will  be 
promptly  put  in  jail.  There  is  no 
triffing  with  regulations. 

Vigor  and  decision  characterize  the 
Esthonian  Government.  A  cabinet 
composed  of  revolutionary  Socialists 
takes  just  as  rigorous  measures  against 
its  political  friends,  if  they  try  to  start 
trouble,  as  against  the  Baltic  Barons. 

It  is  a  national  characteristic  of  the 
Esthonians  to  be  very  obstinate  about 
having  their  way.  They  are  energetic 
in  doing  what  they  have  resolved  upon, 
but  very  cautious  in  embarking  upon 
a  project.  They  are  level-headed  and 
logical.  Their  national  character  is 
exactly  opposite  that  of  the  Russians, 
which  is  so  engaging,  but  at  bottom 
so  feeble.  They,  therefore,  form  a 
nation  consciously  distinct  —  so  much 
so  that  you  are  astounded  that  it 
should  have  been  able  to  maintain 
itself  intact  under  two  centuries  of 
Russian  domination.  As  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  it  has  resumed 
its  ancient  character.  But  it  has  ac- 
quired from  the  Russians  some  charm- 
ing qualities.     The  people  are  good 
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companions,  simple,  amiable,  hospit^ 
able  —  so  much  so  that  a  Frenchman 
feels  almost  ashamed  of  his  own  family 
reserve.  They  have  the  same  ingenu- 
ousness, sincerity  of  mind,  and  demo- 
cratic manner  that  most  Russians 
possess. 

This  little  country  was  devastated 
by  the  war;  it  passed  through  a  crisis 
of  Bolshevism;  and  finally  it  was  over- 
run and  occupied  by  the  Teutons. 
But  it  has  quickly  recovered  and  is  al- 
ready makmg  such  headway  against 
its  difficulties  as  to  awaken  involun- 
tary admiration. 

Nobody  denies  the  reality  of  Es- 
thonian  national  sentiment.  Russians 
of  pure  blood,  who  have  resided  in 
Esthonia  since  before  the  war,  wit- 
ness the  revival  of  this  sentiment 
with  considerable  surprise.  But  they 
frankly  recognize  its  reality  and  regard 
it  with  sympathy.  Russian  refugees 
fleeing  from  the  Bolsheviki  are  per- 
haps a  little  less  just  and  sympathetic 
toward  the  Esthonians.  But  it  is  a 
universal  experience  that  refugees  are 
so  embittered  by  their  sufferings  that 
they  are  unjust  even  to  the  country 
that  gives  them  shelter.  Those  refu- 
gees who  are  now  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Esthonians  for  the 
first  time  sometimes  express  indignap- 
tion  at  the  intensely  national  spirit 
of  the  latter.  However,  the  country 
has  only  one  inexorable  enemy  —  that 
is  the  Baltic  Barons,  who  owned  two 
thirds  of  the  soil  before  the  recent  ex- 
propriation, and  who  were  the  stanch 
supporters  and  friends  of  the  German 
invaders  whom  the  common  people 
abhorred. 

The  Baltic  Barons  are  trying  to  in^ 
gratiate  themselves  with  some  of  the 
allied  missions  so  as  to  deceive  them 
as  to  the  real  situation  and  prevent 
their  becoming  intimate  with  the  Es- 
thonian  people.  In  this  land  of  simple 
habits,  the  Baltic  Barons  are  the  only 


men  in  a  position  to  extend  that  old- 
fashioned  manorial  hospitality  which 
is  so  seducing  to  a  stranger.  They 
play  the  country  gentleman  to  per- 
fection, and  one  can  easily  imagine 
the  impressions  of  Esthonia  and  the 
Esthonians  with  which  some  innocent 
investigators  leave  the  country,  after 
having  been  passed  from  one  German 
manor  house  to  another,  where  they 
associated  only  with  the  Esthonians* 
hereditary  enemies. 

The  campaign  against  the  Baltic 
Barons  is  popular  with  the  Russian 
refugees,  but  they  have  grievances  of 
their  own. 

With  that  innocent  zeal  which  is 
easily  explained  in  a  people  who  have 
controUed  their  own  affairs  but  a  few 
months  and  who  are  eager  to  assert 
their  national  character,  the  govern- 
ment has  obliterated  all  German  or 
Russian  street  names  and  signs.  That 
is  very  inconvenient  for  people  who 
cannot  read  Esthonian.  However, 
the  Esthonians  have  not  gone  as  far 
as  the  Finns  in  this  respect.  You  can 
talk  Russian  and  anyone  will  listen. 
You  can  even  use  Russian  in  the  gov- 
ernment offices. 

The  Esthonians  have  no  aggressive 
hostility  to  Russia.  They  are  a  nation 
of  pacifists.  They  bear  Russia  no  re- 
sentment and  do  not  speak  iD  of  the 
country.  They  merely  want  to  be  left 
alone.  Their  patriotism  bears  no  ob- 
servable trace  of  hatred  of  their  former 
masters,  to  whom  they  are  still  bound 
by  innumerable  business,  social,  and 
family  ties,  and  by  many  similar 
tastes.  In  this  respect  the  Esthonians 
are  very  different  indeed  from  the 
Finns,  who  are  bitterly  anti-Russian, 
or  from  the  formerly  subject  national- 
ities of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  whose  patriotism  is  meas- 
ured by  the  intensity  of  their  hatred 
of  their  neighbors  and  their  desire  for 
perpetual  vengeance. 
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Esthonia  has  made  a  considerable 
military  effort  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  little  country.  With 
only  1»700,000  inhabitants,  it  has 
mobilized  and  equipped  70,000  troops 
in  addition  to  the  constabulary.  It  has 
organized  a  military  academy  where 
everyone  is  working  very  hard,  and 
where  the  love  of  France  is  very  strong. 

Many  Russians,  and  many  friends 
of  Russia,  hold  an  idea,  which  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground,  that  that 
country  cannot  recover  its  strength 
except  by  a  voluntary  federation  of 
its  constituent  peoples.  The  fear  of 
encircling  Russia  and  separating  it 
from  the  sea  by  a  chain  of  petty  na- 
tions is  unfounded.  The  Esthonians 
understand  perfectly,  as  is  shown  by 
unimpeachable  records,  that  they  ap- 
preciate fully  the  fact  that  their 
country  will  always  be  an  economic 
outpost  of  Petrograd.  Esthonian  fac- 
tories work  for  Russian  markets,  and 
Esthonian  farms  nominally  feed  the 
population  of  the  great  Metropolis 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great.  The  Es- 
thonians are  practical  people,  and  are 
not  so  hair-brained  as  to  plan  cutting 
off  the  trade  from  which  they  derive 
their  support. 

Esthonia    simply    wishes    political 
independence.    It  has  never  dreamed 


that  it  could  prosper  separated  com- 
mercially from  Russia.  It  thinks  that 
its  own  industries  can  be  revived  more 
rapidly  under  local  control  than  by 
a  distant  and  semi-alien  government. 
But  it  hopes  to  continue  its  natural 
function  as  an  ocean  gateway  to 
Russia,  and  as  the  provisioner  of  its 
northern  capital. 

Esthonia  has  imposed  heavy  bur- 
dens upon  itself  in  order  to  realize  its 
national  ideal  and  to  resist  Bolshevism. 
Labor  is  very  scarce  on  account  of  the 
mobilization  and  the  exodus  of  Russian 
workers  in  advance  of  the  German  in- 
vasion. Consequently,  many  fac- 
tories are  closed.  It  is  impossible  to 
exploit  the  natural  resources  of  Es- 
thonia for  this  reason.  Exports  have 
declined  to  a  minimum,  at  a  time  when 
the  country  is  in  urgent  need  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Its  currency  is  de- 
preciating constantly.  No  way  has 
been  discovered  to  prevent  this. 

Within  a  month  the  English  pound 
sterling  has  risen  from  125  to  2^  Es- 
thonian marks,  and  the  rise  continues. 
Some  try  to  explain  this  on  the  theory 
that  the  Baltic  Barons,  realizing  that 
the  game  is  up  for  them,  are  disposing 
of  their  property  at  a  sacrifice  and 
buying  any  foreign  bills  or  securities 
they  can  get. 


[Nevs  Zureher  Zeiiung,  December  22^  1919] 
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Egypt  is  b^giiming  to  occupy  public 
attention  both  in  neutral  countries  and 
in  France  and  England.  The  vigorous 
representations  made  by  the  Egyptian 
delegation  in  London  and  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  tended  to  make  its 
aspirations  no  longer  a  purely  English 
but  also  an  international  question. 
The  constant  disorders  and  revolts  of 
the  past  year  have  now  caught  popu- 
lar attention.  Everyone  recognizes  the 
great  material  and  administrative 
benefits  which  Egypt  has  derived  from 
English  rule.  That  country's  control 
of  the  Suez  Canal  was  a  decisive  ad- 
vantage for  the  Allies  in  the  war.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  France  may  sympathize 
with  the  demands  of  the  Egyptians, 
but  this  is  solely  for  ideal  reasons.  It 
is  not  a  sentiment  that  would  be  per- 
mitted to  disturb  the  friendly  relations 
and-  mutual  confidence  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  the  latter's 
fear  of  political  isolation  makes  a  first 
consideration  in  all  its  policies.  How- 
ever, the  frank  expression  of  public 
sentiment  is  a  trait  of  free  peoples. 
A  League  for  Human  Rights  has  been 
organized  at  Paris  in  behalf  of  the 
Egyptians;  but  its  proceedings  are 
characterized  by  great  tact  and 
moderation. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  League  was 
very  largely  attended.  The  chairman 
opened  the  session  by  recalling  to  his 
auditors  that  the  purpose  of  the 
French  revolution  was  to  guarantee 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  every  nation, 
and  that  this  revolution  itself  was  due 
to  political  ideals  originally  received 
from  England.  The  discord  that  had, 
unhappily,  arisen  between  the  English 
Government  and  the  Egyptian  people 
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was  due  to  a  profound  misunderstand- 
ing. French  democracy,  therefore, 
sought  to  act  as  a  friendly  counselor 
to  both  parties  and  to  enlighten  the 
world  as  to  the  actual  situation.  If  the 
English  *  people  once  learn  the  real 
depth  of  the  national  movement  in 
Egypt,  and  the  uselessness  of  military 
repression,  they  will  spontaneously  in- 
sist upon  a  liberal  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. The  second  speaker  recalled  the 
example  of  the  Boer  War,  where  for  a 
time  bitter  national  animosity  divided 
the  two  nations.  Notwithstanding  this, 
England's  wise  policy  had  brought 
about  a  complete  reconciliation  and 
the  beneficent  co5peration  of  the  two 
peoples.  An  Egyptian  attorney  from 
Alexandria  followed  with  a  dispassion- 
ate description  of  the  independence 
movement  in  bis  country. 

The  Egyptians  have  always  felt 
themselves  distinct  from  the  Turkish 
nation.  They  are  a  people  with  an  in- 
dependent history  and  culture.  They 
had  attained  political  and  military 
autonomy  early  in  the  nineteentli 
century.  The  labor  of  national  recon- 
struction had  been  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  France. 

The  London  Convention  of  1840  was 
the  Magna  Charta  upon  which  Egypt 
to-day  based  its  case  before  the  Allied 
nations.  In  Several  subsequent  inter- 
national negotiations  Egypt  was  recog- 
nized as  an  independent  government 
For  instance,  the  Suez  Canal  Treaty  of 
1869  and  the  Sudan  Treaty  of  1877  im- 
plied Egyptian  autonomy.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  disturbances  of  1881,  which 
were  due  in  the  first  instance  to  Turk- 
ish discrimination  against  Egyptian 
ofiicers  and  the  national  resentment 
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that  foUowed.  England  intervened  to 
protect  European  interests,  inviting 
the  assistance  of  France.  The  latter 
country  committed  the  great  error  of 
refusing  its  codperation.  England  pro- 
ceeded very  cautiously  at  first,  and 
adopted  the  rdle  of  the  savior  of 
Egyptian  civilization  from  its  arch 
enemies.  However,  its  provisional  oc- 
cupation gradually  assumed  the  form 
of  permanent  possession.  Innumerable 
promises  by  English  statesmen  might 
be  quoted,  assuring  Egypt  that  British 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
the  safety  of  natives  and  foreigners  in 
that  country  permitted.  In  1884  Glad- 
stone fixed  the  date  of  withdrawal  at 
four  years  later.  Salisbury  declared: 
'We  desire  neither  to  establish  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Egypt  nor  to  occupy  that 
country  permanently,  for  this  would 
violate  our  promises.  The  war  of 
1914  had  been  accompanied  by  a  direct 
repudiation  of  this  statesman's  words. 

The  Egyptians  loyally  supported  the 
Allies.  They  were  ready  to  give  all 
possible  miUtary  assistance,  provided 
that  their  independence  was  recog- 
nized after  the  war.  Indeed,  they 
formally  proposed  this  to  the  high 
commissioner  in  Cairo.  Later,  when 
Turkey  joined  the  Central  Powers,  the 
^Syptians  repeated  their  proposal. 
This  time  England  replied  by  declar- 
ing Egypt  a  Protectorate.  The  Egyp- 
tians assumed  that  this  was  a  provi- 
sional war  measure  and  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  situation,  supplying 
both  financial  and  military  aid  to  the 
AUies.  Their  army  was  employed  suc- 
cessfully in  the  defense  of  the  Suez 
Canal  against  the  Turks;  it  fought  in 
Sudan  against  the  Senussi;  and  Egypt 
contributed  auxiliary  forces  to  the 
Arabian  campaign. 

The  Egyptian  budget  of  1917  carried 
an  item  of  three  million  pounds  sterling 
for  war  expenses.  Egypt  furnished  one 
milUon  two  hundred  thousand  men  for 


English  auxiliary  units,  to  guard  trans- 
portation routes  and  build  railways 
in  Palestine.  General  Allenby  stated 
publicly  that  Egypt  had  contributed 
materially  to  the  success  of  his 
campaign. 

The  Egyptian  people,  therefore, 
looked  forward  to  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  great  hope. .  They  greeted 
the  armistice  as  the  dawn  of  their 
liberation.  Their  first  national  delega^ 
tion  was  sent  to  London,  where  a 
British  commission  received  them  and 
listened  to  their  plea.  The  speaker 
said:  'We  Egyptians  were  so  confident 
in  the  justice  of  our  case  that  we  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  Peace  Conference.  We  expected 
England  honestly  to  abide  by  its 
ancient  promises.' 

Instead  of  that,  the  English  Govern- 
ment insisted  on  continuing  its  protec- 
torate, and  caused  this  to  be  affirmed 
in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  re- 
sentment and  disappointment  in  Cairo 
were  indescribable.  Demonstrations 
occurred  which  were  at  first  entirely 
peaceful.  They  were  limi^  to  cheer- 
ing for  the  Egyptian  people  and  for 
the  Allies.  But  the  EngUsh  officials  em- 
ployed troops  to  disperse  the  demon- 
strators and  bitterness  seized  upon  the 
nation.  Disorders  began  to  break  out 
all  over  the  country.  A  new  ministry 
was  formed  and  for  a  time  quiet  was 
restored. 

A  second  del^ation,  consisting  of 
members  of  Parliament  and  prominent 
men  in  private  life,  proceeded  to 
France  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  sup- 
port of  the  Peace  Conference  for  their 
cause.  However,  the  latter  refused,  for 
reasons  easily  understood,  to  receive 
them. 

Weary  of  being  repulsed  by  govern- 
ments and  high  officials,  advocates  of 
Egyptian  freedom  appealed  to  public 
opinion  of  Europe  and  America,  re- 
ceiving a  more  sympathetic  reception. 
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The  English  Government  was  forced  to 
take  action.  The  press  of  that  country 
demanded  it.  A  commission  of  inquiry 
was  appointed  to  study  upon  the 
ground  the  cause  of  these  disturb- 
ances. The  people  were  told  that  a 
constitution  was  to  be  provided  under 
which  Egypt  would  cease  to  be  a  Pro- 
tectorate and  would  gradually  receive 
the  right  of  self-government.  But  the 
^gyp^c^J^  ^^^  offering  passive  resist- 
ance to  any  commission  composed 
exclusively  of  Englishmen,  asserting 
that  no  inquiry  is  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  presence  of  British  troops  is 
resented  by  the  nation.  The  cabinet 
threatened  to  resign  if  the  conunission 
set  foot  on  Egyptian  soil. 

New  demonstrations  and  outbreaks 
occurred  which  were  suppressed  with 
machine  guns.  The  delegates  selected 
to  represent  the  people  were  arrested, 
but  later  set  free.  A  native  Christian 
was  substituted  for  the  previous  Mo- 
hanunedan  premier.  But  he  did  not 
exhibit  the  zecd  against  Islamism  that 
was  expected,  and  proved  to  be  in- 
spired by  the«ame  patriotic  sentiment 
as  his  predecessor. 

To-day  the  Egyptians  will  be  satisfied 
with  only  one  thing — independence. 
Their  agitation  has  been  misrepre- 
sented. Opponents  have  character- 
ized their  movement  as  hostile  to 
Christianity,  as    Pan-Islam,ji  wd   [as 


pro-German.  None  of  these  charges  is 
true.  The  Mohammedans  and  Chris- 
tians are  a  unit.  The  national  banner 
flies  above  either  the  Crescent  or  the 
Cross.  Coptic  priests  and  Jewish  rab- 
bis are  preaching  the  brotherhood  of 
all  Egyptians  in  the  mosques,  while 
Muftis  declare  the  common  love  of 
country  in  Christian  churches.  Egypt 
entered  the  war  an  autonomist  govern- 
ment. It  will  emerge  from  the  present 
crisis  independent.  It  trusted  in  the 
ideals  proclaimed  by  the  Allies  and 
suffered  for  those  ideals.  The  day  has 
passed  when  nations  can  be  disposed 
of  like  chattels. 

The  closing  words  of  the  Egyptian 
orator  were  received  with  thunderous 
applause:  'The  Egyptian  nation  is 
conscious  of  its  own  worth.  It  is  the 
cradle  of  civilization.  It  is  the  original 
mother  of  your  culture.  The  countries 
of  the  West  respect  it  for  its  past. 
Alexandria  was  the  lighthouse  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Now,  in  the  age  of  de- 
mocracy we  shall  not  appeal  in  vain 
for  right  and  justice.  We  count  upon 
the  free  nations  of  France  and  America. 
We  count,  above  all,  upon  liberal  Eng- 
land to  aid  us.  There  is  an  old  eastern 
proverb:  "A  brave  man  keeps  his 
promises."  England  has  proved  during 
the  last  five  years  that  it  is  a  brave 
nation.  We  expect  it  to  make  good  the 
rest  of  the  proverb/ 
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[V Action  Franeaise,  December  18, 1919] 
WHERE  PEACE  FAILS 

BY  JACQUES  BAmVILLB 

'Stbassbourg  spire  and  the  Balkan 
peninsula  control  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe,'  was  a  common  saying  until 
the  armistice.  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
Near  East  formerly  condemned  Europe 
to  ruinous  military  expenditures  and 
to  rivalries  that  prophesied  yfn,T.  To- 
day the  Tricolor  floats  over  Strass- 
bourg  spire.  The  Supreme  Council  can 
settle  the  question  of  the  Near  East  in 
accordance  with  the  desire  of  the 
people  who  dwell  there.  The  elimina- 
tion of  Russia  has  only  facilitated  this. 
For,  if  the  Western  Allies  have  not  been 
able  to  agree  on  the  peace  terms  with 
Turkey  after  nearly  fourteen  months, 
how  long  would  they  have  taken  to 
settle  this  question  if  the  great  Russian 
empire  had  shared  the  victory  with 
them  and  now  sat  at  their  coimcil 
table? 

If  the  peace  of  Europe  had  depended 
solely  upon  the  liberation  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  of  the  various  nationali- 
ties that  composed  the  empires  of  the 
Romanoffs  and  the  Hapsburgs,  and  if 
the  removal  of  the  ancient  rivalries 
between  the  cabinets  of  Petrograd  and 
Vienna  had  been  all  that  was  necessary 
to  secure  tranquillity,  our  old  conti- 
nent woidd  already  enjoy  repose.  Its 
people,  exhausted  by  the  war,  would 
be  binding  up  their  wounds  and  join- 
ing industriously  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. That  spirit  which  makes 
nations  prey  upon  each  other  wouUf^ 
not  have  vanished  entirely.  But  that 
vast  predatory  organization  which  we 
nam^  'armed  peace,'  and  which  was 
the  one  true  monument  of  so-called 
nineteenth  century  progress,  would  no 
longer  exist.  The  slogan  'War  against 
War'  had  no  other  meaning.  The  ex- 
pression so  often  heard  from  1914  to 


1918,  'the  last  war,'  signified  —  if  it 
meant  anything  —  that  Europe  would 
be  liberated  from  the  burden  of  vast 
standing  armies. 

But  if  these  great  standing  armies 
and  compulsory  service  are  still  as 
necessary  as  they  were  before  the  dem- 
ocratic nations  of  the  world  won  their 
great  victory,  what  good  has  the  war 
done?  Obviously  we  have  not  utilized 
the  results  of  our  success.  That  proves 
that  we  should  not  have  directed  our 
regard  to  Strassbourg  spire  and  the 
Balkan  peninsula  alone,  nor  even  to 
Poland,  but  mainly  to  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Mimich,  and  some  other  places  in 
Germany.  Until  very  recently  the 
boldest  among  us  did  not  demand 
more  than  a  vague  autonomy  for 
Poland.  If  we  failed  to  comprehend 
the  Polish  problem  until  very  late,  and 
then  but  incompletely,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  German  problem,  which  we 
have  not  seen  at  all?  The  truth  is  that 
all  the  other  international  problems, 
including  that  of  disarmament,  are  but 
functions  of  this  German  problem. 

The  survival  of  a  powerful  German 
state  rendered  inevitable  the  continua- 
tion of  vast  military  preparations  by 
all  the  countries  which  have  the  un- 
happy privilege  of  being  its  neighbors. 
Sixty  millions  of  Germans  will  not  re- 
sign themselves  to  paying  a  regular 
tribute  of  several  billions,  for  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years,  to  only  forty  mil- 
lions of  Frenchmen,  if  the  French  are 
not  able  for  every  moment  of  that 
period  to  force  the  Germans  to  do  so. 
Sixty  millions  of  Germans  will  not 
accept  as  final  the  curtailment  of  their 
frontiers  on  the  east,  the  division  of 
the  two  Prussias,  and  their  separa- 
tion from  Konigsburg  by  the  Danzig 
corridor,  if  Poland  does  not  constantly 
keep  imder  arms  a  large  and  effective 
army,  assured  on  the  instant  of  the 
support  of  the  armies  of  France. 
Sixty  millions  of  Germans,  with  ac- 
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complices  in  Hungary,  will  laugh  at 
any  obstacle  presented  by  the  little 
Czecho-Slovak  state»  if  Bohemia  like- 
wise has  not  strong  military  forces 
with  the  same  support  from  France 
that  the  Poles  require.  The  new  and 
great  Germany,  last  of  all,  is  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  obey  the  law  of  its 
history  and  of  nature,  and  surge  for- 
ward toward  the  Adriatic.  It  will 
again  seize  Trieste,  if  Italy  does  not 
guard  with  powerful  forces  its  re- 
deemed city. 

In  a  word,  the  survival  of  German 
unity  is  the  survival  of  the  master- 
piece of  Bismarck.  It  forces  Europe  to 
play  after  the  Bismarckian  lead. 
Again  the  nations  are  smnmoned  to 
arm  themselves,  as  they  were  follow- 
ing 1891.  Even  those  that  like  Eng« 
land,  protected  by  its  girdle  of  seas, 
believe  that  they  can  dispense  with 
compulsory  service,  will  soon  learn 
anew  that  they  cannot  trust  their 
safety  to  a  mercenary  or  volunteer 
establishment.  Even  leaving  Europe 
out  of  account,  Germany,  that  eternal 
instigator  of  hatred  and  discord,  will 
employ  its  remaining  strength  to  stir 
up  trouble  throughout  the  world,  and 
to  render  uneasy  England's  control  of 
its  vast  possessions. 

So  we  see  the  nations  condemned  to 
arm  again,  to  smnmon  their  youth 
anew  to  the  barracks.  The  movement 
that  continued  with  increased  accelera- 
tion from  1871  to  1914,  pursues  its  old 
course.  Competition  in  armaments  is 
resumed.  But  there  is  a  serious  ele- 
ment in  the  situation  that  did  not 
exist  before.  During  the  period  of 
stability  and  prosperity  between  1871 
and  1914  the  wealth  of  the  world  was 
increasing  at  an  unprecedented  rate, 
and  governments  were  able  to  carry 
the  burden  of  enormous  military  ex- 
penses. Even  then  they  found  the 
burdens  crushing.  To-day  most  of  our 
material  wealth  has  vanished.    We 


must  build  up  our  fortunes  again  from 
the  beginning.  Public  credit  has  sunk 
to  depths  unknown  before  in  modern 
history.  We  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  in  saying  that  a  great  war  budget 
would  check  the  restoration  of  na- 
tional credit.  The  question  is  whether 
financial  rehabilitation  is  possible  at 
all  with  heavy  army  expenditures. 

Of  course  one  could  argue  that  Ger- 
many is  even  worse  off  than  we  in  that 
regard.'  But  if  Germany  despairs  of 
reestablishing  its  credit  and  balancing 
its  budget,  will  it  not  have  recourse  to 
a  policy  of  desperation?  Will  the 
people  not  say  to  themselves;  'We  are 
ruined  anyway.  Let  us  finish  the  job 
and  take  the  chance  of  destroying  the 
treaty  which  imposes  this  tribute  upon 
us.  As  it  is  we  accumulate  riches  only 
to  surrender  them  to  our  conquerors. 
Let  us  give  them  iron  instead  of  gold.' 
So  Germany  may  be  persuaded  to  a 
counsel  of  violence  by  its  own  ex- 
tremity. In  doing  this,  it  will  have  a 
certain  advantage  over  the  nations 
who  are  painfully  trying  to  restore 
order  to  their  affairs. 

Two  months  ago  Mr.  Gioletti  in  an 
address  at  Dronero,  where  he  defended 
his  former  policy  of  maintaining 
Italy's  neutrality,  said:  'Since  we 
have  not  a  secure  peace,  we  bear  not 
only  the  nightmare  of  a  popular  war 
menace,  but  we  face  inmiediate  ruin. 
Forced  to  revert  to  a  policy  of  heavy 
armaments,  we  are  rushing  headlong 
into  public  bankruptcy.' 

In  saying  this  Mr.  Gioletti  was  try- 
ing to  make  the  war  responsible  for  a 
condition  which  is  really  due  to  a  bad 
peace.  It  is  already  a  serious  situation 
when  the  character  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
afiords  arguments  to  support  the 
views  of  men  who  —  like  Gioletti  and 
Lord  Lansdowne — have  always  pre- 
dicted that  the  war  would  bring  no 
advantage  to  the  victors  but  (mly  serve 
for  their  ruin. 
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The  new  Parliament  in  France  is 
faced  by  the  problem  of  providing  for 
ajmy  organization  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  trying  to  place  our  finances 
upon  a  solid  basis.  The  two  tasks  are 
inseparable.  What  was  true  in  the  day 
of  Thiers  is  still  true  to-day.  Whether 
or  not  we  meet  them  successfully  de- 
pends upon  the  security  of  France,  the 
stability  of  Europe,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  upon  how  we  deal  with  the 
German  problem. 

Now  these  two  features  of  our  re- 
construction will  not  be  discussed  in 
public  until  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is 
actually  in  force.  That  peace  is  in  fact 
a  bill  which  we  are  called  upon  to  pay. 
But  since  the  Treaty  of  Peace  has  been 
drafted  without  considering  what  its 
effect  would  be,  it  is  impossible  to 
balance  our  receipts  and  expenditures 
without  knowing  what  Germany  is 
going  to  do,  and  what  we  shaU  do 
with  Germany.  So  we  find  that  foreign 
policy  continues  to  control  our  home 
affairs. 

lHamburg0r  Naehrichien,  December  6, 1919] 
NORWAY  BANS  ALCOHOL 

The  temperance  movement  is  now 
militant  throughout  the  world.  Nor- 
way has  just  followed  America  as  the 
second  land  to  prohibit  alcohol.  The 
recent  popular  vote  in  that  country 
ended,  to  the  complete  surprise  of  the 
public,  in  a  victory  for  the  Prohibition- 
ists. Foreigners  are  apt  to  mistake 
Christiania  for  Norway.  That  city  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  saloons.  The 
newspapers,  likewise,  were  lined  up  on 
the  side  of  the  liquor  dealers  and  the 
devotees  of  a  strong  nip  now  and  then, 
and  conducted  a  violent  propaganda 
against  the  measure,  while  the  temper- 
ance people  were  remarkably  quiet. 
In  spite  of  that,  the  Prohibitionists 
won.  Their  victory  was  due  to  the 
votes  of  the  women. 
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This  is  the  third  time  in  the  history 
of  Norway  that  a  general  referendum 
has  been  taken.  The  first  time  resulted 
in  the  separation  from  Sweden.  The 
second  time  the  country  decided  be- 
tween the  republican  and  a  monarchi- 
cal form  of  government.  But  in  neither 
of  these  instances  did  the  women  vote. 
This  is  the  first  time  they  have  cast 
their  ballots,  and  they  have  turned  the 
election.  Complete  figures  show  that 
the  Prohibitionists  received  a  majority 
of  nearly  1 10,000  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
660,000  ballots  cast.  Under  the  new 
law  the  sale  of  very  light  wines  and  of 
an  official  beer  of  minimiun  alcoholic 
content  is  still  permitted. 

In  Christiania,  which  was  their 
stronghold,  the  opponents  of  prohibi- 
tion fought  the  contest  with  extraordi- 
nary bitterness.  They  adopted  the 
battle  cry — 'Stem  nei*  (Vote  No). 
Chi  the  first  balloting  day  a  man  carry- 
ing a  big  placard  inscribed  with  'Vote 
Yes,*  marched  down  the  principal 
street  of  Christiania,  Carl  Johans 
Gaden.  People  merely  laughed  at  him 
and  jeered  him,  for  the  wets  felt  abso- 
lutely sure  that  they  would  win.  The 
following  day  thousands  of  handbills 
were  circulated  by  the  opponents  of 
prohibition.  They  were  hung  in  win- 
dows, pasted  on  carts,  and  fairly 
covered  the  ground.  Students  sped 
about  in  automobiles  hurling  confetti, 
on  which  was  printed  *No,'  at  the 
people  they  passed.  Even  the  dogs 
wore  little  blankets  on  their  backs  bear- 
ing the  same  inscription.  For  one 
'Yes'  you  saw  at  least  a  thousand 
*Nos.'  But  when  you  got  to  the  ballot- 
ing places,  you  found  the  sentiment 
just  the  reverse.  The  steady  procession 
of  women  was  a  demonstration  elo- 
quent in  its  silence.  They  decided  the 
day.  When  the  result  was  known,  the 
wets  were  beside  themselves  with 
anger. 

Everyone  familiar  with  Norwegian 
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conditions,  realizes  that  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  the  practical  results  of  this 
important  measure.  The  men  who 
want  liquor  will  manage  to  procure  it, 
just  as  they  do  in  America.  Clandes- 
tine distilling  will  probably  continue, 
especially  in  the  remoter  country  dis- 
tricts, where  men  will  not  dispense 
with  strong  liquor.  Many  people 
doubt  whether  there  will  be  much 
improvement  in  morals,  but  everyone 
recognizes  that  the  public  revenue  will 
be  affected. 

[VIUuHraxwne  lialiana,  December  21, 1919] 
ITALY  IN  ANATOLIA 

BY   GIUSEPPE   BORGHETTI 

When  the  Allies  began  to  discuss 
the  compensations  that  each  should 
receive  in  case  of  victory,  shortly  after 
we  entered  the  war,  it  was  recognized 
that  Italy,  as  a  great  Mediterranean 
power,  had  a  just  claim  to  adequate 
expansion  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  de- 
partments of  Smyrna  and  Konia. 
Smyrna  could  not  be  excluded  because 
it  has  the  only  real  port  in  Western 
Anatolia,  nor  Konia  because  the  occu- 
pation of  this  province  controlled  the 
railway  communications  that  com- 
mand the  highways  radiating  from  the 
coast. 

Instead  of  this,  the  Greeks  now  oc- 
cupy Smyrna.  We  arein  Konia,  indeed, 
but  in  company  with  the  French. 
These  few  words  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  our  zone  of  occupation  does  not 
correspond  to  our  fair  claims.  How- 
ever, the  famous  'mandates*  have  not 
yet  been  distributed  by  the  Supreme 
Council,  which  has  the  final  decision 
in  the  matter.  Furthermore,  Turkey 
has  exhibited  a  striking  revival  of 
national  sentiment  since  Greek  troops 
were  landed  at  Smyrna,  and  will  listen 
to  no  talk  of  mandates.  Consequently, 
the  fate  of  Anatoli^,  still  hangs  in  the 
balance. 


Our  soldiers  have  received  a  cordial 
and  encouraging  welcome,  and  within 
the  narrow  limits  we  occupy,  our  po- 
litical plans  are  making  excellent  prog- 
ress. At  a  time  when  a  Holy  War  has 
been  proclaimed  to  liberate  Anatolia 
from  the  Greeks,  and  when  the  entire 
Moslem  world  is  profoundly  agitated 
even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ancient 
Turkey  and  as  far  as  Egypt  and  India, 
because  the  English  gave  arms  to  the 
Greeks  and  permitted  them  to  disem- 
bark at  Smyrna;  and  while  the  feeling 
against  the  French  is  still  bitter  be- 
cause they  bombarded  the  Anatolian 
coast  and  ravaged  the  country  during 
the  war,  cordial  gratitude  is  shown  the 
Italians,  accompanied  by  sincere  prof- 
fers of  friendship  and  of  both  political 
and  economic  cooperation. 

This  favorable  attitude  toward  us 
was  caused,  in  the 'first  place,  by  the 
fact  that  we  disembarked  troops  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  over- 
running the  whole  country.  If  we  had 
not  been  there,  the  Greek  regiments 
would  not  have  stopped  beyond  Mean- 
dro;  for  the  Turks,  having  been  obliged 
to  dismiss  all  their  armies  by  the 
armistice  agreement,  had  no  way  to 
stop  them. 

Furthermore,  the  natives  of  the 
country  show  great  appreciation  for 
the  good  work  we  are  doing  there. 

The  native  roads  of  Anatolia  are 
impracticable  for  vehicles.  They  are 
caravan  trails  suited  to  the  slow  and 
cautious  steps  of  a  camel,  mere  hap- 
hazard paths  winding  their  way 
through  the  country,  deviating  for 
every  gully  and  detouring  around  every 
hill.  The  Turks  are  never  in  a  hurry, 
least  of  all  when  they  are  traveling 
with  a  numerous  retinue  of  wives  and 
servants.  Our  soldiers  immediately 
began  to  improve  these  roads,  and 
promptly  put  them  in  passable  condi- 
tion. To-day,  our  postoffice  motor  cars 
will  cover  in  an  hour  distances  for 
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which  the  Turks  were  accustomed  to 
take  a  day  on  the  back  of  a  camel. 
From  Adalia  to  Burdur  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  kilometres.  The  caravans 
require  six  days  to  cover  the  distance. 
Our  motors  do  it  in  six  hours,  although 
the  roads  are  still  far  from  perfect. 

Another  thing  that  won  the  sympa- 
thy and  gratitude  of  the  Turks  was  the 
aid  we  gave  to  the  refugees  from 
Smyrna  and  Aidin.  These  unfortu- 
nates fled  from  their  country  in  terror 
of  the  Greek  invasion,  to  the  nimiber 
of  many  thousands.  They  did  not  feel 
secure  until  they  were  within  our  lines, 
but  having  arrived  there,  they  refused 
to  go  further. 

These  are  the  causes  that  have  in- 
spired the  present  happy  relations  be- 
tween our  soldiers  and  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  are  encouraging  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources 
in  which  this  land  abounds. 

I  visited  a  nimiber  of  Italian  public 
institutions  in  Adalia.  These  include  a 
hospital,  a  boys'  school,  and  a  girls' 
school.  Just  now,  our  authorities  are 
devoting  their  energies  to  improving 
the  exchange  situation.  The  Com- 
mercial Bank  has  already  established 


a  branch  here,  which  is  making 
profitable  connections  throughout  the 
country. 

Adalia  has  more  than  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants.  Its  site  is  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre, one  himdred  and  fifty  metres 
above  the  sea.  The  city  is  bomided  by 
battlemented  towers,  which  still  keep 
fresh  the  memory  of  its  ancient  Roman 
and  Genoese  fortifications;  while  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  surroimd- 
ing  coimtry  frames  the  town  in  a  mass 
of  brilliant  color. 

The  city  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
emporimn  for  all  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  Anatolia.  Com,  sesame,  oats, 
and  barley  are  harvested  twice  a  year. 
Cotton  and  tobacco  are  produced  in 
great  quantities.  Large  herds  of  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  goats  graze  in  the 
neighboring  mountains.  Then,  we 
have  coming  from  great  distances, 
loads  of  ore  brought  in  little  bags  on 
the  backs  of  camels.  These  include 
iron,  pyrites,  copper,  emery,  and  a 
hard  brilliant  lignite  resembling  coal. 
The  earth  is  merely  scratched  as  yet. 
But  a  third  of  the  arable  land  is  imder 
cultivation,  and  the  mines  have  hardly 
be^n  to  be  exploited. 


[The  National  Retfietr] 

HENRY  FIELDING  AS  AN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

MAGISTRATE 


BY   H.   C.   BIRON 


A  FEW  years  ago  Scotland  Yard 
turned  its  attention  to  literature,  and 
was  very  much  shocked.  Prosecu- 
tions followed,  and  in  the  course  of  one 
of  these  inquiries  the  intelligent  con- 
stable was  asked,  with  the  view  of  test- 
ing his  critical  qualities,  whether  he 
considered  Tom  Jones  an  immoral 
work.  With  all  the  courage  of  his  an- 
ticipated conviction,  he  answered, 
*  Yes.'  He  was  then  asked  whether  he 
knew  it  had  been  written  by  a  Bow 
Street  magistrate.  Good  sense  pre- 
vailed —  the  prosecution  was  laughed 
out  of  court,  and  Scotland  Yard  re- 
turned to  the  more  suitable  occupation 
of  thief-catching.  The  prosecution,  at 
any  rate,  served  two  useful  purposes. 
It  taught  the  police  to  leave  literature 
alone  and  reminded  the  public  of 
what  many  of  them  had  forgotten, 
that  Henry  Fielding,  in  the  course  of 
his  short  but  busy  life,  did  admirable 
work  as  a  London  magistrate. 
/The  improvidence  of  writers  has  al- 
ways been  a  theme  of  reproach,  and 
most  unfairly.  If  a  man  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth,  even  if  the  hand  has  a 
pen  in  it,  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
spending  money  upon  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  he  gets  it.  As  a  character 
says  in  Bleak  House  with  excellent 
sense,  'What  is  the  use  of  living  eco- 
nomically if  you  have  not  any  money? ' 
It  is  only  with  an  assured  position  that 
prudence,  that  unfriendly  virtue,  be- 
gins to*  make  itself  felt.  Captain  Booth 
is  not  far  wrong  when  he  says  in 
Ameliay  *You  can  receive  favors  only 
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from  the  generous,  and,  to  be  plain 
with  you,  there  are  very  few  who  are 
generous  that  are  not  poor/ 

We  may  be  justified  in  doubting 
whether  even  wealth  could  have  dulled 
the  edge  of  Fielding's  generosity,  but, 
after  all,  the  position  he  sought  and 
obtained  has  never  been  rewarded 
with  an  excessive  emolument,  and  in 
those  days  the  most  that  such  an  office 
could  bring  in  was  about  £500  a  year, 
earned  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intoler- 
able to  a  man  of  right  feeling.  What 
Fielding  wanted  was  not  wealth,  but 
enough  to  relieve  him  from  the  inces- 
sant anxieties  of  one  who  lives  and 
maintains  a  family  on  his  wits,  even  on 
such  wits  as  those  of  the  author  of 
Tom  Jones.  His  view  of  a  comfortable 
fortune  would  nowadays  seem  modest, 
if  not  exiguous.  When  Amelia  regained 
her  money  out  of  which  she  had  been 
bubbled  by  her  dishonest  sister,  on  the 
interest  of  which  she  lived  in  complete 
happiness  with  a  husband  and  six 
children,  her  entire  fortune  amounted 
only  to  some  £10,000,  although  there 
was  also  Captain  Booth's  half-pay  and 
the  £2000  'in  plate  and  jewelery*  he 
prevented  Miss  Harris  taking  to 
France. 

That  Fielding's  thoughts  should 
have  turned  in  the  direction  of  a  mag- 
isterial appointment  is  not  surprising. 
Through  his  mother  he  had  legal  con- 
nections. Sir  Henry  Gould,  his  grand- 
father on  her  side,  was  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court,  and  it  was  in  his  house 
that  the  future  magistrate  was  bom. 
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At  Eton  he.  had  formed  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
day»  upon  whose  interest  he  was  en- 
titled to  rely.  When  he  returned  from 
completing  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden»  and  found  himself 
in  receipt  of  an  allowance  of  £200  a 
year  from  his  father,  he  may  well  have 
looked  forward  to  a  serious  attack  on 
the  legal  profession. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  a  draw- 
back to  the  allowance, —  for  those 
days  a  generous  provision, —  and  that 
was  the  serious  one  that  it  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  been  paid.  In  such 
case,  the  young  man  did  as  so  many 
brilliant  young  men  have  done  before 
and  since,  and  turned  to  the  quicker  if 
more  precarious  resource  of  writing 
for  a  living. 

In  those  days  the  business  of  novel 
writing  had  hardly  begun,  and  the 
stage  was  the  opportunity  for  intelli- 
gent youth  in  search  of  bread  and 
butter.  From  1728  till  1736  he  wrote  a 
great  number  of  plays,  many  of  which 
were  successful,  but  even  as  a  play- 
wright his  principal  distinction  was 
I^al,  as  his  dramatic  pieces  were  the 
direct  cause  of  the  censorship  of  plays 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  being  intro- 
duced into  the  theatre,  not,  oddly 
enough,  on  accoimt  of  their  freedom, 
which  was  remarkable  even  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  their  politics, 
which  were  intolerable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day.  This,  and  his  mar- 
riage in  1785  to  Miss  Cradock  of  Salis- 
bury, turned  his  attention  again  to  the 
law,  and  in  1787  he  entered  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  was  called  in  1840, 
and,  like  Arthur  Pendennis,  had 
chambers  in  Pump  Court. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
worked  hard  at  his  profession.  He 
went  the  Western  Circuit  and  the 
Wiltshire  Sessions.  But  it  was  too  late. 
Literature  was  in  his  blood.  Law  and 
literature  may  be  nearly  akin,  but  not 


so  nearly  as  to  be  within  the  prohibited 
degrees. 

There  is  internal  evidence  to  show 
that  Fielding  made  a  serious  study  of 
law.  His  books  are  full  of  l^al  points, 
and  two  large  manuscript  volumes 
dealing  with  criminal  law  were  com- 
piled by  him  and  remained  in  his 
brother's  possession  when  he,  in  turn, 
became  a  magistrate;  but  no  one  who 
had  enjoyed,  as  he  had,  the  savor  of 
success  as  a  writer  could  tolerate  the 
drudgery  essential  to  practice  at  the 
Bar,  and  in  1741  Pamela  provoked 
that  most  famous  of  all  travesties, 
Joseph  Andrews.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  poet  Gray  notices  of  the  author: 
'He  shows  himself  well  read  in  stage- 
coaches, country  squires,  and  Inns  of 
Court.*  But  one  can  only  hope  the 
country  justices  depicted  in  that  work 
were  more  the  children  of  imagination 
rather  than  experience.  Indeed,  his 
future  office  had  so  far  received  but 
scant  appreciation  at  his  hands. 

The  name  Justice  Squeezum,  the 
'Justice  caught  in  his  own  trap,'  of 
The  Cqffee^Hotufe  PoHticians^  explains 
itself.  His  amiable  theory  is  that  the 
makers  of  laws  and  the  executors  of 
them  should  be  free  of  them,  as  the 
authors  and  actors  are  free  of  the 
Playhouse.'  Still,  he  meets  his  deserts 
at  the  hands  of  his  brother.  Justice 
Worthy,  who  points  out  that  *  he  is  the 
greatest  of  villains  who  hath  the  im- 
pudence to  hold  the  Sword  of  Justice 
while  he  deserves  the  edge,'  and  brush- 
ing on  one  side  Squeezum's  plea,  'he 
is  the  greatest  of  fools  who  holds  the 
Sword  of  Justice  and  hurts  himself 
with  it,'  promises  to  make  a  public 
example  'of  so  great  a  villain.'    The 
Caffee-Hoiise  Politicians  may  be  rec- 
ommended to   anyone  in   search   of 
amusement,  except  the  Censor,  and 
the  most  humorous  part,  the  Coffee- 
House  Politician  himself  is]  quite  free 
from  offense. 
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In  the  future  magistrate's  play,  with 
the  engaging  title  of  The  Debauchees^ 
or  the  Jesuit  Caught,  old  Jourdain  con- 
fesses his  sins  to  Father  Martin,  *a 
black  roll,'  as  he  very  fairly  describes 
them,  ranging  leisurely  as  they  do 
from  murder  through  the  rest  of  the 
decalogue.  The  climax  of  his  villainy 
is  thus  revealed,  *and  yet  what  are 
these  to  what  I  have  done  since  I  com- 
menced merchant?  What  have  I  not 
done  to  get  a  penny?  I  insured  a  ship 
for  great  value,  and  then  cast  it  away. 
I  broke  when  I  was  worth  a  himdred 
thousand  livres  and  went  over  to 
London.  I  settled  there,  renoimced 
my  religion,  and  was  made  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,'  in  which  capacity,  he  ad- 
mits, 'with  the  whores  of  Babylon  did 
I  unite.  I  protected  them  from  Justice: 
gaming  houses  and  bawdy  houses  did 
I  license,  nay,  and  frequent  too.  I 
never  pOnished  any  vice  but  poverty.' 

In  The  Covent  Garden  Tragedy  Gal- 
lono  says  to  Mother  Punchbowl,  a 
disreputable  person,  as,  indeed,  most 
of  his  stage  characters  were: 

Bridewell  shall  be  thy  fate.  1*11  give  a  crown 
To  some  poor  justice  to  transmit  thee  thither. 

But  while  Fielding's  plays  must  not  be 
taken  too  seriously,  Mr.  Thrasher, 
who  tried  Captain  Booth,  in  Amelia  is 
another  matter.  The  book  was  written 
after  his  appointment.  That  eminent 
magistrate  certainly  had  'some  few 
imperfections  in  his  magisterial  capac- 
ity.' His  ignorance  of  law  was  his 
least  failing.  The  fact  that  he  was 
'never  indifferent  in  a  cause  but  when 
he  could  get  nothing  on  either  side,' 
and  that  he  had  'too  great  an  honor 
for  truth  to  suspect  that  she  ever  ap- 
peared in  sordid  apparel,'  combined  to 
convict  the  unlucky  captain,  who  is 
dispatched  to  prison  while  'the  Justice 
and  the  constable  adjourned  to  a 
neighboring  ale-house  to  take  their 
morning  repast.' 


Fielding  was  appointed  a  magis- 
trate in  1748.  The  publication  of  a 
volimfie  of  his  miscellaneous  writings 
and  some  political  journalism  helped 
him  through  the  struggling  years.  In 
1745  he  started  a  journal  called  the 
True  Patriot,  It  was  published  when 
the  Pretender  was  almost  at  Derby, 
and  did  its  best  to  influence  public 
opinion  against  the  rebels.  It  was 
succeeded,  in  1847,  by  the  Jacobiie 
Journal,  in  which  Fielding  employed 
unsparingly  his  humorous  power  in 
ridiculing  the  Jacobite  party.  Field- 
ing's politics  were  perfectly  honest. 
He  was  a  sound,  old-fashioned  Whig, 
with  a  healthy  disb'ke  of  foreigners  and 
Papists,  but  their  vigorous  expression 
may  well  have  helped  to  obtain  for 
him  the  position  he  sought.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Fielding  had  stud- 
ied the  nature  of  the  position  very 
carefully. 

What  he  probably  had  in  mind  was 
a  certain  income  which  would  keep 
him  from  actual  want  while  leaving 
him  leisure  for  his  literary  work.  If  not 
the  realization  of  the  youthful  ideal  of 
his  poem  to  Walpole: 

If  you  should  ask  what  pleases  best. 
To  get  the  most  and  do  the  least. 
What  fittest  for?  You  know,  I'm  sure, 
I  'm  fittest  for  a  sinecure  — 

as  near  to  it  as  mature  experience  of  an 
ungrateful  world  could,  in  reason,  hope 
for.  The  actual  emoluments  were  un- 
certain. His  predecessor  is  said  to  have 
boasted  of  earning  £1000  a  year,  and 
the  position  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  lucrative  one.  Fielding 
would  seem  to  have  accepted  this  view 
without  much  inquiry  and  in  ignorance 
of  how  the  money  was  made. 

It  must  have  been  a  sad  disillusion. 
He  says  in  his  Voyage  to  Lisbon:  'My 
private  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  had  but  a  gloomy  aspect,  for  I 
had  not  plundered  the  public  or  the 
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poor  of  those  sums  which  men  who  are 
always  ready  to  plunder  both  as  much  * 
as  they  can,  have  been  pleased  to  sus- 
pect me  of  taking.  On  the  contrary,  by 
composing,  instead  of  inflaming,  the 
quarrels  of  porters  and  beggars  (which 
I  blush  when  I  say  hath  not  been 
universally  practised),  and  by  refusing 
to  take  a  shilling  from  a  man  who  most 
undoubtedly  would  not  have  had  an- 
other left,  I  had  reduced  an  income  of 
about  £500  a  year  of  the  dirtiest  money 
on  earth  to  little  more  than  £300,'  and 
as  he  goes  on  to  point  out,  this  income 
had  also  to  provide  for  his  clerk.  In 
addition  he  received  a  pension  yearly 
out  of  the  public  service  money,  but, 
apparently,  not  a  large  one,  as  the 
opportimities  of  the  position  were 
apparently  recognized  by  the  tolerant 
authorities  as  legitimate. 

It  was  an  age  of  'trading  justices,' 
the  meaning  of  which  was  not  that  the 
justices  took  bribes,  but  that  they 
were  paid  by  a  percentage  on  fees,  and 
not  by  salary,  and,  therefore,  the  more 
they  could  increase  the  work  the  better 
pecuniary  result  for  themselves.  A 
more  vicious  system  short  of  actual 
venality  could  hardly  be  imagined.  It 
certainly  did  not  tend  to  make  the  posi- 
tion either  popular  or  respected,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Thrasher  in 
Amelia  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  of  the 
general  idea  of  the  magistrate  of  the 
period. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment 
Fielding  was  no  longer  young,  broken 
in  health,  and  in  sad  want  of  fortune. 
It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  an 
easygoing  man  of  the  world.graduated 
in  no  prudish  school,  had  accepted  the 
situation  with  philosophy,  and  made  of 
his  new  oflice  as  far  as  practical  the 
lucrative  sinecure  of  his  early  dreams. 
This  was  not  Fielding's  way,  and  it 
is  to  his  eternal  credit  that  he  set 
vigorously  to  work  as  a  reformer,  and 
at  great  pecimiary  sacriflce  to  himself 


managed  in  Ave  years  to  raise  the 
oflice  from  the  mire.  After  all,  he  was 
only  embodying  the  moral  lesson  of 
his  books  that  the  world  is  divided  into 
goats  and  sheep,  the  good  and  bad. 

The  man  sound  at  heart  does  not  be- 
come bad  merely  from  occasional 
lapses;  if  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place 
he  may  be  trusted  to  come  right  in  the 
end.  Tom  Jones  will  never  become  a 
Blifil.  With  all  Fielding's  prodigality 
and  moral  elasticity,  he  preserved  an 
innate  sense  of  justice  and  a  hatred  of 
oppression  which  made  a  system  im- 
possible to  him  which  a  smugger  citi- 
zen might  have  accepted  without 
question.  One  feels  that  Blifil,  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  would  have 
made  a  better  business  of  it. 

The  London  the  peace  of  which  he 
was  now  called  upon  to  preserve,  was 
in  a  parlous  state.  A  discredited  mag- 
istracy and  feeble  watch  were  trying 
in  vain  to  hold  in  check  a  turbulent 
and  criminal  population.  The  watch- 
men are  described  in  Amelia:  *Who, 
having  to  guard  our  streets  by  night 
from  thieves  and  robbers,  are  chosen 
out  of  those  poor,  old,  decrepit  people 
who  are,  from  their  want  of  bodily 
strength,  rendered  incapable  of  getting 
a  livelihood  by  work.  These  men, 
armed  only  with  a  pole,  which  some  of 
them  are  scarce  able  to  lift,  are  to 
secure  the  persons  and  houses  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  from  the  attacks 
of  gangs  of  yoimg,  bold,  stout,  despier- 
ate,  and  well-armed  villains.'  As  the 
author  goes  on  to  point  out:  *If  the 
poor  old  fellows  should  run  away  from 
such  enemies,  no  one,  I  think,  can 
wonder,  unless  it  be  that  they  were 
able  to  make  their  escape.' 

Such  was  the  only  police  force  avail- 
able in  a  city  of  close  upon  a  million 
inhabitants.  It  was  a  time  of  riot, 
robbers,  and  highwaymen.  If  property 
was  stolen,  its  late  owTiers  advertised 
for  it,  unblushingly  stating  that  no 
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questions  should  be  asked.  A  sinister 
clan  existed,  of  whom  Jonathan  Wild 
was  the  extreme  example,  who  were  in 
both  camps.  The  heads  of  gangs  of 
thieves,  they  kept  on  good  terms  with 
authority  by  occasionally  betraying 
their  subordinates,  and  made  a  double 
profit  out  of  the  public  by  first  robbing 
them,  and  then  getting  back  for  them 
at  a  price  a  portion  of  the  property 
they  had  already  stolen.  Law  was 
helpless.  Fielding  tells  us,  'OflScers  of 
justice  have  owned  to  me  that  they 
have  passed  by  with  warrants  in  their 
pockets  against  men  without  daring  to 
apprehend  them,  and,  indeed,  they 
could  not  be  blamed  for  not  exposing 
themselves  to  sure  destruction,  for  it  is 
a  melancholy  truth  that,  at  this  very 
day,  a  rogue  no  sooner  gives  the  alarm 
within  certain  purlieus  than  twenty  or 
thirty  armed  villains  are  found  ready 
to  come  to  his  assistance.' 

Face  to  face  with  these  conditions. 
Fielding  proved  himself  an  admirable 
magistrate.  He  dealt  fearlessly  and 
impartially  with  the  individual  crimi- 
nal, and  endeavored  to  remove  some 
of  the  causes  which  created  this  class. 
He  had  not  been  six  months  on  the 
bench  when  he  was  chosen  Chairman 
for  the  Westminster  Sessions,  where 
he  delivered  his  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  which  was  so  well  received  that 
it  was  published  *  by  order  of  the  Court 
and  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury.'  It  is 
certainly  an  excellent  piece  of  work, 
containing  much  learning  and  good 
sense,  and  is  one  of  the  best  expositions 
of  the  uses  of  that  modest  body  which 
seems  to  spend  most  of  its  time  in  de- 
ploring its  own  existence,  even  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation.  After 
this  success  his  talents  were  employed 
in  a  more  practical  direction. 

A  three  da3rs'  riot  broke  out  in  the 
Strand,  banning  with  a  quarrel  in  a 
disorderly   house,   where   a   drunken 


sailor  said  he  had  been  robbed,  and 
ending  in  the  wrecking  and  4>uming  of 
two  buildings  and  a  portion  of  a  third. 
Fielding  who  had  been  away  when  the 
disorder  b^an,  on  his  return  acted 
with  great  promptitude.  While  ad- 
dressing the  mob  with  great  vigor  from 
his  house  in  Bow  Street,  he  took  the 
precauti(Hi  to  send  for  a  suflicient  force 
of  the  military  to  guard  against  the 
mischief  spreading,  and  in  twelve 
hours  managed  to  restore  the  peace. 

The  execution  of  one  of  the  rioters 
named  Bosavem  Penlez  aroused  a 
good  deal  of  controversy,  and  the 
government  of  the  day  was  severely 
attacked.  Fielding  had  all  the  facts  in 
his  possession,  and  made  excellent  use 
of  them.  His  pamphlet,  A  True  State 
of  the  Case  of  Bosavem  Penlez^  who 
suffered  on  account  of  the  late  riot  in  the 
Strand,  in  which  the  Law  regarding  these 
offenses  and  the  Statute  of  Oeorge  IH^ 
commonly  called  the  Riot  Act,  are  fuUy 
considered,  was  a  complete  justification 
as  unanswerable  as  the  rhetorical 
question  of  which  it  is  an  amplification : 
'When,  by  our  excellent  institution, 
the  greatest  subject,  no,  not  even  the 
King  himself,  can,  without  a  lawful 
trial  and  conviction,  divest  the  meanest 
man  of  his  property,  deprive  him  of  his 
liberty,  or  attack  him  in  his  person, 
shall  we  sufier  a  licentious  rabble  to  be 
accuser,  judge,  jury,  and  executioner, 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  break 
open  men's  doors,  plunder  their  houses, 
and  bum  their  goods?' 

The  ordinary  work  of  his  court  must 
have  kept  him  fairly  busy.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1750,  it  was  stated  in  the  press 
that  the  jails  in  and  about  London 
were  so  full  of  felons  and  desperate 
rogues  that  Hhe  keepers  have  not  fet- 
ters enow  to  put  on  them,  so  that  in 
some  prisons  two  or  three  are  chained 
together  to  prevent  their  escape,'  and 
in  the  same  month  the  Oeneral  Ad-- 
vertiser  states  that  'near  forty  high- 
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waymen,  street  robbers,  burglars, 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  cheats  have 
been  committed  within  a  week  past 
by  Justice  Fielding.' 

Fielding  was  very  sensible  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence  in 
street  offenses,  and  endeavored  to  treat 
the  difficulty  by  requesting,  by  public 
advertisement,  all  persons  who  have 
been  robbed  and  their  servants  to  at- 
tend 'Justice  Fielding  at  his  house  in 
Bow  Street,  to  see  if  they  could  identify 
prisoners  under  examination/  Field- 
ing had  only  been  a  few  months  on  the 
bench  before  he  drafted  a  bill  which  he 
submitted  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  who 
was  then  Lord  Chancellor,  'for  the 
better  preventing  of  street  robberies/ 

NotUng  seems  to  have  come  of  this 
for  the  moment,  but  in  1751  he  pub- 
lished a  book  dedicated  to  Lord  Hard- 
wicke: An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
late  increase  of  robbers^  etc^  with  some 
proposals  for  remedying  the  growing  ml, 
in  which  the  present  Reigning  Vices  are 
impartially  exposed  and  the  Laws  that 
relate  to  the  provision  for  the  poor  and 
to  the  punishment  of  felons  are  largely 
and  fr^y  examined.  He  attributes  the 
increase  of  crime:  (1)  To  the  unneces- 
sary and  increasing  number  of  places 
of  public  amusement,  which  induce  the 
working  classes  to  squander  their 
money  and  time;  (2)  'A  new  kind  of 
drunkenness  unknown  to  our  ances- 
tors,' which  turns  out  to  be  'gin 
drinking';  (S)  Gambling — 'a  school 
in  which  most  highwaymen  of  great 
eminence  have  been  bred '  (which  reads 
like  a  quotation  from  Jonathan  Wild) ; 
(4)  The  condition  of  the  poor  and  the 
demoraliadng  condition  of  contem- 
porary prison  life. 

Among  other  practical  suggestions, 
he  makes  one  the  prohibition  of 
advertisements  offering  rewards  for 
stolen  property,  'with  no  questions 
asked';  also  legislation  for  regulating 
the   conditions   under   which    pawn- 


brokers carried  on  their  business;  and 
the  allowance  of  expenses  and  com- 
pensation to  prosecutors  in  order  to 
encourage  the  undertaking  of  proceed- 
ings by  those  who  have  been  robbed. 
Most  of  these  suggestions  have  long 
been  adopted,  but  were  first  put  in 
practical  form  by  Henry  Fielding. 
Another  scandal,  in  considering  which 
he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age,'Was 
the  frequency  of  public  executions. 

There  was  no  false  sentiment  about 
Fielding  as  a  reformer.  No  one  had 
less  sympathy  with  a  rogue,  but  his 
view  was  the  soimd  one,  that  if  the 
legislature  would  take  proper  care  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  poor,  the 
root  of  the  evil  would  be  attacked, 
'nor,'  he  declares,  'in  plain  truth  will 
the  utmost  severity  to  the  offenders 
be  justifiable,  unless  we  take  every 
possible  method  of  preventing  the 
offense  —  the  subject  as  well  as  the 
child  should  be  left  without  excuse  be- 
fore he  is  punished.'  And  he  refers 
with  horror  to  the  'many  cartloads  of 
our  fellow  creatures  once  in  six  weeks 
carried  to  slaughter,'  of  whom  much 
the  greater  part  might  'with  proper 
care  and  regulations'  have  been  'not 
only  happy  in  themselves,  but  very 
useful  members  of  the  society  which 
they  now  so  greatly  dishonor  in  the 
sight  of  all  Christendom.' 

The  pamphlet  made  a  considerable 
stir.  It  was  shortly  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  'revise  and  consider  the 
Laws  in  being  which  relate  to  felonies 
and  other  offenses  against  the  peace.' 
A  bill  was  subsequently  brought  in 
embodying  the  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  a  further  Act  was  passed 
called  the  'Tippling  Act,'  restricting 
the  sale  of  spirits,  both  of  which 
measures  must  have  been  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  suggestions  of  the  Bow 
Street  reformer;  and  the  latter  measure 
was  successful  if  Mrs.  Staff,  the  con- 
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stable's  ydie  in  The  Coffee-House  Poli- 
ticians, is  to  he  helieved.  *  Thank  your 
honor!  Your  honor  will  not  beoffended, 
I  hope  —  we  stand  at  a  great  rent: 
and  truly,  since  this  gin,  all  trade 
has  been  so  dull  that  I  have  often 
wished  my  husband  would  live  by  the 
Highway  himself  instead  of  taking 
Highwaymen.' 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the 
public  consisted  in  the  existence  of 
gangs  of  criminals  who  lived  for  the 
purpose  of  public  plunder.  Fielding 
tells  us  of  one  which  numbered  nearly 
a  hundred  members,  and  formed  a 
regularly  organized  body  with  officers 
and  accoimts  carefully  kept.  He 
attacked  the  evil  with  such  weapons 
as  he  had  to  hand.  His  method  was  to 
pay  an  informer  to  betray  the  crimi- 
nals *into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  thief- 
takers  whom  I  had  enlisted  into  the 
service;  all  men  of  known  and  approved 
fidelity  and  intrepidity,'  a  method 
which  must  have  appealed  to  the 
author  of  Jonathan  Wild.  It  was  not  a 
time  for  being  over-nice.  Risks  had  to 
be  taken  to  deal  with  so  flagrant  a 
danger,  and  the  result  justified  Field- 
ing. He  claims  ^ith  legitimate  pride 
that  during  the  last  months  of  1753 
there  was  not  a  single  murder  or  rob- 
bery in  the  streets  of  London  —  a 
remarkable  result  of  the  energy  and 
intelligence  of  one  man. 

The  five  years  he  spent  as  a  magis- 
trate were  certainly  not  idle  ones.  He 
found  time  to  write  another  paper  — 
a  proposal  for  making  an  effectual  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning.  Here 
his  good  nature,  especially  where  a 
woman  was  concerned,  and  perhaps  a 
novelist's  leaning  for  a  good  story,  led 
him  wrong.  Elizabeth  was  a  very  ordi- 
nary kind  of  impostor.  She  went  to 
dine  with  an  uncle  and  disappeared  for 
four  weeks.  She  returned,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  with  an  absurd  if  cir- 


cumstantial story  of  being  kidnapped 
and  ill-treated.  As  a  result  of  her  virgi- 
nal vagaries,  a  venerable  but  ill- 
favored  gypsy  woman  was  sentenced 
to  death. 

Fielding  held  a  preliminary  inquiry 
into  the  case.  He  was  deceived  by  the 
evidence  of  a  witness  called,  oddly 
enough,  'Virtue'  Hall.  Subsequent 
investigation  proved  that  the  gypsy 
had  a  complete  alibi,  and  her  pardon 
was  followed  by  the  conviction  of  Miss 
Canning  for  perjury.  Such  are  the 
crude  facts.  The  pamphlet  was  written 
after  the  trial  of  the  gypsy  at  the  Old 
Bailey  —  in  support  of  the  verdict, 
and  apparently  in  answer  to  attacks 
that  had  been  made  upon  his  connec- 
tion with  the  case.  The  actual  part 
Fielding  took  is  rather  confusing.  The 
gypsy  and  another  woman  had  already 
been  conmiitted  for  trial.  Upon  the 
application  of  a  solicitor  named  Salt, 
Fielding  took  the  evidence  of  Virtue 
Hall,  who  had  not  given  evidence  be- 
fore. At  first  she  could  tell  no  coherent 
story,  and  it  was  not  until  Fielding 
threatened  to  commit  her  for  trial  as 
accessory  that  he  elicited  the  evidence 
which  impressed  him  so  much.  This 
should  have  put  him  on  his  guard. 

No  statement  made  under  such  cir- 
cumstances could  be  worth  very  much, 
but  the  mistake,  which  at  the  most 
was  an  error  of  judgment,  was  not 
made  in  his  capacity  as  a  magistrate. 
He  was  bound  to  take  her  evidence. 
His  mistake  was  in  refusing  to  dis- 
believe in  Virtue  Hall.  When  the  full 
investigation  followed  after  the  Old 
Bailey  trial,  it  threw  a  curious  light  on 
the  manners  of  the  day  to  read :  'Upon 
my  return  to  Town  my  clerk  informed 
me  that  several  noble  Lords  I^ad  sent 
to  my  house  in  my  absence  desiring 
to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  the 
gypsy  woman.  On  this  I  informed  Mr. 
&Llt  and  desired  him  to  bring  Elizabeth 
Canning  and  Virtue  Hall  in  order  to 
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swear  their  several  informations  again 
in  the  presence  of  the  gypsy  woman  and 
Wells,  and  appointed  him  a  day  for 
doing  so,  of  which  I  sent  an  advice  to 
the  noble  Lords/  so  let  us  hope  their 
patrician  curiosity  was  satisfied. 

There  was  also  time  for  literary 
work  of  probably  a  more  congenial 
kind.  He  contributes  to  the  CoverU 
Oarden  Journal,  finishes  Tom  Jones, 
and  writes  Amelia.  Amelia  was  the 
only  novel  written  entirely  during  his 
Bow  Street  period.  He  depicts  with 
terrible  directness  the  state  of  the  jails 
of  that  day.  Prisons  he  had  already 
described  as  *  Schools  of  vice,  semi- 
naries of  idleness,  and  common  sewers 
of  nastiness  and  disease.'  Considering 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
composed,  the  legal  part  of  Amelia  is 
rather  slurred.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
wonder  what  is  the  precise  offense  for 
which  Captain  Booth  finds  himself  in 
prison.  The  evidence  before  Justice 
Thrasher  would  appear  to  sustain  a 
charge  of  assault  on  the  police.  We  are 
told  generally  'the  delinquents  were 
then  all  dispatched  to  prison,'  where 
Booth,  had  he  not  been  rescued  by 
Miss  Matthews,  would  apparently 
have  remained  indefinitely.  He  is  re- 
leased on  certain  moneys  being  found, 
from  which  he  would  seem  to  have 
been  conmiitted  in  default  of  finding 
sureties. 

This  seems  the  only  explanation; 
yet  if  this  were  so,  it  is  curious  that 
Booth  made  no  attempt  to  find  sure- 
ties himself,  which  should  have  been  a 
matter  of  little  or  no  difficulty.  Then 
again,  the  seductive  Miss  IV^tthews. 
The  charge  against  her  was  attempted 
murder.  This  not  being  a  summary 
offense,  she  must  have  been  committed 
for  trial  to  the  Old  Bailey.  Yet  when 
the  injured  man  recovers,  she  is  re- 
leased without  more  to-do,  it  is  true, 
after  some  discreet  payments,  and  the 
proceedings  apparently  lapse.  It  is  all 


very  odd.  Perhaps  the  author  in- 
tended this  to  be  an  example  to  illus- 
trate the  point  that  prosecutors  should 
receive  further  inducement  to  take 
action. 

Poor  Fielding  was  never  a  favorite 
of  fortune.  His  last  blow  was  perhaps 
the  hardest.  The  admirable  work  he 
had  done  in  stamping  out  crime  in  the 
Metropolis  was  recognized  by  those  in 
authority,  but  his  reward  was  his  own 
death  warrant.  For  some  time  he  had 
been  in  ailing  health.  Like  many 
people  of  imagination,  he  had  a  touch- 
ing faith  in  quack  medicine.  In 
August,  1753,  he  had  been  taking  the 
Duke  of  Portland  medicine  for  gout 
for  nearly  a  year,  but  in  spite  of  this 
ducal  drench  his  doctors  ordered  him 
*to  go  immediately  to  Bath.'  While  he 
was  getting  ready  for  his  visit,  almost, 
as  he  tells  us,  fatigued  to  death  with 
several  long  examinations  relating  to 
different  murders,  all  committed 
within  the  space  of  a  week,  by  different 
gangs  of  street  robbers,  *  he  received  a 
message  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
requesting  his  attendance  at  New- 
castle House.* 

Fielding  was  so  ill  and  overworked 
that,  in  spite  of  his  sense  of  public 
duty,  he  could  not  attend.  A  second 
summons  he  felt  unable  to  neglect,  and 
he  attended  at  the  cost  of  *a  severe 
cold.'  He  is  consulted  as  to  some  plan 
for  ending  the  murders  and  robberies 
that  had  again  become  too  common. 
Fielding  is  ready  with  a  plan,  which  is 
adopted,  upon  the  lines  he  had  already 
found  successful  —  an  informer  suit- 
ably financed.  But  by  this  time  the 
gout  has  'turned  to  a  deep  jaundice.' 
Bath  might  yet  have  saved  him.  But 
in  his  eagerness  to  break  up  'this  gang 
of  villains  and  cut-throats,' he  remained 
in  London,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
gang,  but  also  such  health  as  remained 
to  him.  'Mine,'  he  says  pathetically, 
'was  no  longer   a   Bath  case.'    The 
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poor  magistrate  was  'in  a  very  weak 
and  deplorable  condition,'  suffering  as 
he  was  from  jaundice,  dropsy,  and 
asthma. 

A  severe  and  prolonged  winter  does 
not  improve  matters.  *Dr.  Joshua 
Ward  Drops'  are  mere  drops  in  the 
ocean  of  his  maladies.  Even  Bishop 
Berkeley's  Tar  Water  fails  him,  and, 
in  desperation,  he  sets  off  on  that 
journey  to  Lisbon  from  which  he  was 
never  to  return.  His  cheerful  courage, 
as  shown  in  the  famous  Journal^  is 
amazing.  It  may  well  have  been  sus- 


tained by  the  consciousness  of  a  hard 
task  well  done.  On  the  credit  side  of 
the  account  the  admirable  discharge 
of  new  and  difficult  duties,  while  on 
the  debit  he  may  have  felt  somewhat 
in  the  vein  of  his  great  admirer — that 
the  strenuous  magistrate  at  Bow 
Street  had  not  been  altogether  useless 
to  the  historian  of  Tom  J(mes  and 
Amelia^  whose  exquisite  pictures  of 
humor  and  manners  have  already  out- 
lived, if  not  the  Palace  of  the  Escurial, 
at  any  rate  the  Imperial  Eagle  of 
Austria. 


[The  Timsi] 
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When  asked  to  recommend  poetry 
suitable  for  children  one  feels  much  as 
if  pne  had  been  required  to  give  a  list 
of  plays  suitable  for  Sioux  or  Mohicans. 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  is  the  only 
Mohican  one  knows  anything  about; 
the  rest  are  legendary  figures  whose 
taste  in  drama  is  a  subject  only  suitr 
able  for  German  scholars  seeking  for 
an  abstract  question  having  that  illu- 
sive air  of  reality  appropriate  to  a 
prize  thesis.  The  only  child  the  poet 
really  knows  is  the  child  he  once  was; 
and  with  the  majority  of  us  that  child 
marvelously  quickly  fades  away  into 
a  past  so  remote  as  to  become  almost 
fabulous  and  to  seem  peopled  with 
paleolithic  monsters 

who  drag 
Vast  bodies  in  the  mud  and  agebng  go 
Bobbing  small  heads  in  silence. 

It  is  a  rare  gift  in  any  man  or  woman  to 
remember  truly  the  mood,  the  general 
atmosphere  of  his  mind  as  a  child. 
Most  people  can  remember  incidents 


of  all  sorts  —  this  kind  of  accident, 
for  example: 

As  Dick  and  Bryan  were  at  play 

At  trap,  it  came  to  pass, 
Dick  struck  the  ball  so  far  away 

He  broke  a  pane  of  glass. 

This  is  taken  from  a  book  entitled 
Rhymes  for  Children,  *  illustrated  with 
appropriate  wood  cuts/  The  poem 
continues: 

Though  much  alarm'd,  they  did  not  run 

But  walk'd  up  to  the  qwt; 
And  offer*d  for  the  damage  done. 

What  money  they  had  got. 

So  far,  this  'poem'  is  a  plausible  nar- 
rative of  what,  in  the  imagination  of 
adults,  interests  the  child  mind;  but 
the  poem  concludes: 


When  accidents  like  this  arise. 
Dear  childrent  this  r^  on, 

AU  honest,  honorable  boys 
Will  act  like  Dkk  and  Bryan, 

and  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag.  These 
Rhymes  for  Children  are  merely  dis- 
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guised  moral  lessons.  It  is  incredible 
that  at  any  time  in  human  history 
*  grown-ups'  could  deceive  themselves 
into  thinking  these  were  'rhymes'  that 
children  would  naturally  like;  obvi- 
ously they  were  just  sugar-coating 
what  they  thought  to  be  an  excellent 
pill  and  the  sugar  was  the  music,  the 
noise  that  the  words  made  —  though 
nothing  better  than  a  rudbnentary 
jingle.  The  publication  and  sale  of 
such  products,  however,  reveals  in 
author,  publisher,  and  purchaser  a 
complete  oblivion  of  their  own  child- 
hood. Incidents  similar  to  the  broken 
window  pane  are  all  that  remain  — 
the  mental  consciousness,  the  'ego* 
for  which  and  in  which  that  far-away 
world  existed,  has  completely  vanished. 
It  is  almost  enough  to  disprove  Berke- 
ley and  verify  the  existence  of  *  matter/ 
There  never  was  a  child  not  men- 
tally deficient  who  could  not  perceive 
and  resent  lessons  tricked  out  in 
rhymes;  and  however  plentiful  the 
sugar  the  presence  of  the  medicine  is 
sure  to  be  felt  and  the  foundation  of  a 
disUke  for  poetry  laid.  But  the  great 
bulk  of  poetry  for  children  is  of  this 
nature,  and  even  such  a  book  as 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  A  Child's 
Oarden  of  Verse^  is  full  of  sententious- 
ness,  though  done  with  more  literary 
skill.  Curiously  enough,  the  neat  ex- 
position of  moral  and  practical  advice 
in  verse,  however  little  it  may  at- 
tract children,  imdoubtedly  gives  most 
grown-up  people  pleasure.  There  is  a 
poem  in  the  book  from  which  quota- 
tion has  already  been  made  which  — 
under  a  comparison  of  the  several 
fates  that  befell  Miss  Lucy  White  and 
•Miss  Sophy  Ball,  who,  in  a  delightful 
phrase,  'had  faded  teeth' — admirably 
sets  forth  the  importance  of  regularly 
visiting  the  dentist.  This  'rhyme'  can 
be  counted  upon  to  give  a  gentle  satis- 
faction, an  'inward  glow,'  to  every 
adult,  whether  his  teeth  survive  or 


whether  they  have  long  'faded ';  and  it 
comes  from  contemplation  of  the 
horrible  experiences  other  people  will 
one  day  have  to  endure.  This  is  a  form 
of  pleasure  which  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  children  to  appreciate. 

It  is  amusing  and  not  altogether 
surprising  to  find  that  the  didactic 
note  thimders  in  the  children's  verse  of 
such  a  good  poet  as  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc. 
It  Is  Mr.  Belloc's  nature  to  admonish 
his  audience: 

I  call  you  bad,  my  little  child. 

Upon  the  title  page. 
Because  a  manner  rude  and  wild 

Is  common  at  your  age. 

This  is  a  vein  not  unfamiliar  to  Mr. 
Belloc's  readers;  but  however  agree- 
able it  may  be  to  adults,  it  is  doubtful 
that  it  can  appeal  very  deeply  to  chil- 
dren, and  Mr.  Belloc's  advice: 

Do  not  as  evil  children  do. 
Who  on  the  slightest  grounds 

Will  imitate  the  kangaroo 
With  wild  unmeaning  bounds, 

has  been  known  to  set  children  boimd- 
ing  like  the  kangaroo  who  were  im- 
aware  before  of  that  particular  kind  of 
bound  —  and  for  this,  possibly,  they 
may  be  grateful.  Nearly  one  hundred 
years  separate  the  'Rhyme'  first 
quoted  from  Mr.  Belloc's,  so  the  moral- 
izing attitude  toward  children  is  still 
flourishing,  with  this  difference  —  that 
the  later  writer  is  aware  of  the  slight 
absurdity  of  the  ancient  pose  and  does 
not  expect  to  be  taken  seriously;  in 
short,  he  writes  in  a  spirit  of  fim  —  but 
the  fun  is  nearly  all  for  the  grown-ups, 
that  is  the  defect.  The  subject  is  chil- 
dren, but  from  the  'grown-^p's'  point 
of  view,  and  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
children  cannot  share  the  'grown-up's' 
point  of  view.  It  is  too  intellectual  and 
too  little  himian,  for  it  depends  —  like 
the  problems  of  Euclid  —  upon  a  num- 
ber of  postulates  which,  happily,  no 
child  would  be  degenerate  enough  to 
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accept.  Far  more  gratifying  to  chil- 
dren, who  enjoy  them  with  less  tran- 
quillity than  adults,  are  the  nonsense 
rhymes  of  Edward  Lear.  'The  Dong 
with  the  luminous  nose'  is  a  favorite 

m 

with  most  children,  and  in  the  days  of 
the  Boer  war  there  was  a  music-hall 
song  which  was  an  echo  of  Lear's  tale 
of  the  man  in  whose  beard  the  fowls  of 
the  air  built  their  nests.  This  song  was 
an  enormous  success  with  men,  women, 
and  children.  It  was  primitive  and  was 
an  appeal  to  childish  rather  than  to 
children's  minds.  But  it  is  worth  quot- 
ing, because  it  is  so  extraordinarily 
effective  with  children  that  it  should 
be  interesting  to  discover  the  reason. 
A  man  has  died : 

They  dug  bis  grave  for  forty  miles 
But  still  his  whiskers  grew. 

They  took  them  in  a  big  balloon 
And  tied  them  round  the  Sim  and  Moon, 
But  still  bis  whiskers  grew. 

They  covered  the  ground  for  miles  around 
And  Ml  bis  whiskers  grew. 

These  words,  when  sung  in  a  music  hall 
to  grown-up  people,  make  just  an  ordi- 
nary, more  or  less  amusing,  comic  song; 
read  to  children,  they  have  an  amazing 
imaginative  effect. 

It  is  the  fecundity  of  the  child's 
mind  —  Ij^ng  like  a  quiet  pool  in  a 
tropical  forest  teeming  with  images 
that  sleep  unnoticed  until  the  surface 
is  touched  by  the  wind,  and  then  awake 
into  a  thousand  troubled  shapes  — 
that  is  stirred  to  creation  by  a  certain 
simple  strangeness  and  extravagance 
in  these  lines,  and  the  ability  to  under- 
stand this  effect  may  almost  be  taken 
as  a  test  of  the  survival  in  us  of  that 
sensitiveness  of  the  imagination  (char- 
acteristic of  children)  the  loss  of  which 
is  responsible  for  such  extraordinary 
freaks  as  Rhymes  for  Children^  and  for 
the  'grown-up's'  lack  of  understanding 
generally. 


Even  when  we  come  to  the  work  of 
the  poet  who  has  not  lost  his  imagina- 
tion, we  find  frequently  that  he  has 
forgotten  his  childhood.  There  is  not  a 
poem  in  Mr.  Sturge  Moore's  book. 
The  Little  School,  that  can  give  a  child 
the  thrill  and  the  pleasure  of  that  ap- 
parent doggerel  about  whiskers,  al- 
though it  is  full  of  exquisitely  written 
verse.  For  the  poetry  of  it  is  attained 
by  summoning  before  the  inner  eye 
of  the  weary  and  experience-soiled 
man  the  freshness,  the  cleanness,  the 
simplicity  of  childhood.  Almost  en- 
tirely about  children,  it  is  not  for 
children,  but  for  men  and  women: 

Sing  gladly  when  you  wash  and  start 
A  sweet  song  when  you  take  your  bath; 

Clean  hands  they  make  a  lightsome  heart. 
And  clean  feet  tread  a  happy  path. 

Into  the  trembling  water  dip 

With  soiled  and  clammy  skin. 
Soon  from  tbe  tossing  bath  to  skip 

Clean  as  a  new  pin. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  child  who  cared 
about  the  cleanness  of  a  new  pin? 
This  intense  craving  for  cleanness,  this 
ardent  passion  for  blue  and  white,  the 
blue  and  white  of  crockery,  of  blue 
sky  and  *a  cloth  like  level  snow,'  of 
the  blue  veins  and  white  feet  of  chil- 
dren, which  pervades  Mr.  Sturge 
Moore's  book  as  it  was  the  inspiration 
of  Luca  della  Robbia  and  of  the 
creator  of  Nicolette,  who  was  so  white 
that  the  daisies  Mooked  dark  against 
her  feet' — is  entirely  adult.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fullness  and  ripeness  of 
the  senses;  and  the  minds  of  children 
are  too  vast  and  empty,  too  hungry 
for  wild  and  mountainous  images,  their 
senses  too  undeveloped  to  be  so  nice. 
The  natural  instinct  of  the  child  is  to 
get  dirty;  no  amount  of  mud  can  deter 
it  in  its  thirst  for  adventure.  The 
cleanness,  the  proportion,  the  sym- 
metry, the  subtlety,  and  the  propriety 
of  things  do  not  interest  it;  and  poetry 
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whose  essence  is  the  discovery  and 
portrait  of  these  qualities  is  not  poetry 
for  children.  Nor  do  children  wish  to 
hear  about  themselves  and  their 
doings;  to  begin  a  poem: 

Kate  rose  up  early  as  fresh  as  a  lark  — 

is  to  begin  in  the  worst  possible  way, 
although  it  is  the  way  into  which  most 
people  fall  when  they  begin  to  think 
about  children.  To  read  in  Mr.  Sturge 
Moore's  verse  the  excursion  of  a  ma- 
ture and  sophisticated  mind  into  this 
simple  vein: 

Before  their  nursery  fire  one  day 

Upon  two  hassocks  sat 
Willy  and  Nance,  half  tired  of  play; 

Between  them  purred  the  cat, 

reminds  one  irresistibly  of  the  Ameri- 
can who  divested  himself  of  all  his 
worldly  goods  and  proceeded  to  a  re- 
mote island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where 
he  lived  upon  a  mountain  and  wore 
running  shorts,  two  sandals,  and  a 
wedding  ring,  and  preached  the '  simple 
life'  to  the  cannibals  who  inhabited  the 
island,  and  who  had  begun  to  take  to 
wearing  pajamas  and  top  hats.  The 
poet  who  understands  how  near  to 
cannibals  children  are  will  not  go  very 
far  wrong;  he  will,  at  least,  be  free  from 
the  danger  of  sentimentahty. 

This  is  a  vice  to  which  the  English, 
and,  above  all,  the  Germans,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  particularly  susceptible; 
yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  English 
or  German  poet  has  ever  plunged 
deeper  into  sentimental  bathos  than 
Victor  ^ugo,  who  in  VAri  d!Hre 
Grani-'pire  wrote  about  children,  in 
the  words  of  the  late  M.  Faguet, 
*(W€C  miivTerie  et  sur  un  ton  biM,' 
VAri  (Titre  Grand^pere  is  distinctly  a 
book  for  grandparents  and  not  for 
children;  but  it  is  for  grandparents  in 
what  is  called  their  second  childhood, 
not  in  their  lusty  and  vigorous  old  age. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  most  chil- 


dren's books  and  books  about  children 
are  for  men's  second  childhood,  not  for 
their  first.  Occasionally  Hugo's  imagi- 
nation is  stirred  just  as  a  child's  might 
be: 

Ia  face  de  la  bt'te  est  terrible,  on  y  sent 
L*Ignor^,  r^temel  probleme  iblouissant    . 
£t  t^n^breux.  que  Thomme  appelle  la  Nature, 

but  how  far  from  the  magical  simplicity 
of  the  greatest  work  is  the  expression 
—  that  sophisticated  and  prosy  que 
I'homme  appelle  la  Nature!  It  would 
almost  seem  that  the  nearer  we  get  to 
poetry  which  satisfies  the  child  the 
nearer  we  get  to  great  poetry;  it  is 
certain  that  children  will  have  none  of 
this  qu£  Vhomme  appelle  la  Nature 
jargon,  which  has  spoiled  the  work  of 
so  many  poets.  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  child  could  appreciate  the 
decorative  delicacy  of  Hugo's 

Dansez,  les  petites  filler, 

Toutes  en  rond. 
En  vous  voyant  si  gentilles 

Les  bois  riront. 

These  lines  have  an  extraordinary 
charm  —  the  charm  of  a  room  with  a 
carved  late  Gothic  roof  and  Renais- 
sance panels  painted  with  the  portraits 
of  children;  their  secret  lies  partly  in 
the  alliteration  and  the  assonance  of 
'rond'  and  *  riront'  and  the  curvature 
of  the  letter  *r,'  and  partly  in  the  asso- 
ciation of  children's  faces  with  woods. 
A  few,  rarely  gifted  children  might  be 
sensuously  precocious  enough  to  be 
aware  of  this  pictorial  and  fragile 
beauty,  but  not  the  majority.  This 
brings  us  to  the  question  how  far  chil- 
dren can  appreciate  the  work  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modem  poets  —  Mr. 
Walter  De  la  Mare  —  whom  we  have 
been  approaching  by  slow  degrees. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  De  la 
Mare's  book  of  rhymes,  Peacock  Pie, 
has  an  immense  success  with  children, 
with  whose  'vision'  Mr.  De  la  Mare 
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has  more  sympathy  than  any  poet  we 
know  of.  Mr.  De  la  Mare's  verse  puts 
a  spell  upon  them,  partly  by  its  music 
and  partly  by  its  rich  and  quaint  fancy. 
Of  these  qualities  it  is  probable  that  the 
music  is  the  more  important.  There 
never  was  a  greater  master  of  delicate 
and  cunning  rhythms  than  Mr.  De  la 
Mare;  and  they  carry  an  exquisite 
vowel  melody  that  haunts  the  ear  of  a 
child  who  does  not  even  know  the 
meaning  of  half  the  words  used.  But 
the  majority  of  the  poems  in  Peacock 
Pie  are,  on  the  surface,  simple  and 
intelligible  to  children  quite  apart  from 
their  music,  and  Mr.  De  la  Mare  al- 
ways supplies  the  children's  demand 
for  definite  images.  What  could  be 
more  vivid  than  his  poem  about  a 
Sweep? 

Black  as  a  chimney  is  his  face 

And  ivory  white  his  teeth. 
And  in  his  brass-bound  cart  he  rides. 

The  chestnut  blooms  beneath. 

'Sooeep,  Sooeep!'  he  cries,  and  brightly  peers 

This  way  and  that,  to  see 
With  his  two  light-blue  shining  eyes 

What  custom  there  may  be. 

And  once  inside  the  house,  he  '11  squat. 

And  drive  his  rods  on  high. 
Till  twirls  his  sudden  sooty  brush 

Against  the  morning  sky. 

Then,  mid  his  bulging  bags  of  soot. 

With  half  the  world  asleep. 
His  small  cart  wheels  him  off  again, 

Still  hoarsely  bawling,  'Sooeep!* 

That  is  a  poem  every  child  can  appreci- 
ate, and  Peacock  Pie  is  full  of  poems 
like  it,  as  well  as  having  many  deli- 
cious, quaint  tales,  such  as  the  tale  of 
the  three  jolly  farmers  named  'Off  the 
Ground,'  whose  extraordinarily  in- 
sistent rhythm  actually  sets  children 
dancing.  This  poet  also  deals  with 
giants,  ogres,  princesses,  fairies,  spin- 
sters, and  old  women,  with  a  sharp 
concreteness  of  imagery  and  a  wealth 
of  bright,  clear  detail  that  is  quite 


magical  in  its  effect.  Even  more  re- 
markable are  his  landscapes.  One  is 
always  suddenly  looking  from  the  edge 
of  a  wood  into  dark  valleys  with  the 
stars  blazing  quite  near,  the  transpar- 
ent bubbling  of  water  at  one's  side  and 
the  crackle  of  the  undergrowth  from 
queer,- furry  things  behind.  It  is  night, 
but  wonderfully  dark  and  clear,  and 
the  earth  is  full  of  flowers  that  bum 
with  a  soft,  intangible  brilliance  not  of 
this  world.  Few  children  will  fail  to  be 
transported  into  Mr.  De  la  Mare's 
dark  flower-burning  valleys,  or  to 
those  most  marvelous  of  poetry's 
mountains: 

Still,  and  blanched,  and  cold,  and  lone 

The  icy  hills  far  off  from  me 
With  frosty  ulys  overgrown 

Stand  in  their  sculptured  secrecy. 

No  path  of  theirs  the  chamois  fleet 
Treads,  with  a  nostril  to  the  wind; 

0*er  their  ice-marbled  glaciers  beat 
No  wings  of  eagles  in  my  mind. 

Yea,  in  my  mind  these  mountains  rise 
Their  perils  dyed  with  evening's  rose; 

And  still  my  ghost  sits  at  my  eyes 
And  thirsts  for  their  untroubled  snows. 

Yet  one  cannot  believe  that  chil- 
dren can  appreciate  to  the  full'  the 
almost  supernatural  beauty  of  lines 
like  these,  not  to  speak  of  what  may 
be  called  their  mystical  quality.  Chil- 
dren have  yet  to  experience  the  long 
years  of  searching  after  an  unattain- 
able beauty  and  to  taste  fully  the 
agony  of  that  unappeasable  thirst  for 
something  indefinable,  something  be- 
yond space  and  time,  before  .they  can 
be  aware  of  the  great  wealth  of  con- 
sciousness of  which  these  poems  are 
but  a  few  bright  jewels.  Yet  perhaps 
something  of  that  silent  music  that  a 
flame  makes  trembling  over  dark  frag* 
ments  of  coal,  a  music  which  croons 
with  an  intense  and  strange  ecstasy 
through  Mr.  De  la  Mare's  poetry,  and 
something  of  that  stilled  and  frosted 
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light  that  collects  in  stanza  after 
stanza  the  afterglow  of  some  Cim- 
merian sun  may  be  felt  by  children. 

In  looking  backward  and  straining 
hard  to  recover  one's  own  childhood 
and  to  look  once  more  upon  the  world 
as  in  those  bygone  days,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  certain  that  one  was 
sensitive  to  the  color  and  the  aspect  of 
tree  and  sky  in  winter  and  spring,  in 
dawn  and  dusk,  and  that  the  soft  and 
steady  fall  of  snow  on  windless  days 
was  a  most  marvelous  music.  Can  it 
be  possible  then  to  believe  that  chil- 
dren will  not  be  stirred  by  that  im- 
aginative vision  of  themselves  in 
•Winter  Dusk'? 

The  fire-flames  crooned  a  tiny  flong. 
No  cold  wind  moved  the  wintry  tree; 

The  children  both  in  FaMe  dreamed 
Bende  their  mother's  knee. 

It  is  not  possible,  and  yet  it  is  not  to 
be  believed  that  they  can  feel  the 
beauty  of  this  and  of  Mr.  De  la  Mare's 
other  poems  as  intensely  as  we  can. 
It  may  be  only  on  rare  occasions  that 
they  can  feel  it  all;  for  their  minds  are 
most  often  too  avid,  too  eager  fully  to 
taste  and  to  absorb  such  quiet  and 
exquisite  beauty.  But  of  all  our  great 
English  poets  there  is  none  who  has 
written  with  more  of  the  child's 
strange  freshness  of  imagination. 

We  are,  perhaps,  too  apt  to  think  of 
children  in  th^  lump.  Children  differ 
one  from  another,  just  as  men  do;  and 
we  would  not  talk  recklessly  of  poetry 
for  men  as  we  talk  about  poetry  for 
children.  There  are,  no  doubt,  chiU 
dren  to  whom  such  poetry  as  Mr. 
De  la  Mare's  would  not  appeal  greatly 
—  some  of  it  probably  not  at  all. 
Unimaginative  children  —  the  term 
is  relative,  as  it  is  questionable 
whether  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  really  unimaginative  child  —  children 
in  whose  heads  ideas  do  not  associate 
freely  but  run  along  logical  tramlines, 
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each  in  its  separate  car,  will  not  take 
much  delight  in  the  finest  of  Mr.  De  la 
Mare's  poems;  but  they  may,  neverthe- 
less, like  a  jolly  noise  such  as  he  often 
gives  them.  It  is  largely  the  jolly  noise 
that  has  made  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's 
poem  'The  Road  to  Roundabout'  so 
popular  with  children.  Screams  of  de- 
light invariably  greet  the  end  of  the 
last  verse: 

Some  say  that  when  Sir  Lancelot 
Went  forth  to  find  the  Grail, 

Grey  Merlin  wrinkled  up  the  roada 
For  hope  that  he  should  fail; 

AU  roads  led  back  to  Lyonesse 
And  Camek>t  in  the  Vale, 

I  cannot  yield  assent  to  this 

Extravagant  hypothesis. 

The  plain,  shrewd  Briton  wiU  dismiss 

Such  rumors  (Daily  Mail). 
But  in  the  streets  of  Roundabout 
Are  no  such  factions  found. 
Or  theories  to  expound  about, - 
Or  roll  upon  the  ground  about 
In  the  happy  town  of  Roundabout 
That  makes  the  world  go  round. 

Children  like  this  sort  of  thing  im- 
mensely, although  the  content  of  Mr. 
Chesterton's  poem  is  far  more  remote 
from  their  minds  than  any  poem  of 
Mr.  De  la  Mare's.  This  is  true  of  all 
Mr.  Chesterton's  verse,  delightful  as  it 
is,  including  even  the  famous  'Song 
against  Grocers,'  which  is  obscurer  to  a 
child  than  'Sordello'  could  possibly  be 
to  any  adult.  Mr.  Chesterton  would 
possibly  resent  his  poems  being  called 
intellectual,  but  intellectual  they  are, 
and,  therefore,  not  food  for  children, 
who  meet  a  mind  far  more  congenial  in 
Blake. 

Tiger,  tiger  burning  bright 

is  a  poem  all  children  like.  They  may 
not  be  —  indeed,  they  undoubtedly 
are  not  —  conscious  of  the  wonderful 
artistry  of  the  poet.  The  poems  of 
Blake,  like  the  poems  of  Mr.  De  la 
Mare,  will  increase  their  freight  of 
beauty  with  the  years,  but  something 
of  that  essential  magic  is  communi- 
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cated  immediately  to  the  child,  for  it 
is  of  the  very  stuff  of  his  own  mind. 

As  far  removed  from  the  enjoyment 
of  children  as  Mr.  Chesterton's  'intel- 
lectuality' is  the  precious  artificiality 
of  Victor  Hugo's  English  worshiper, 
Swinburne,  to  whom  'babe'  suggests 
'astrolabe.'  If  we  bend  our  ear  close 
to  Swinburne's  verse  we  may  catch  an 
echo  of  the  Frenchman's  'ton  b^b^,' 
for  the  latter's  sentmientality  turns  in 
the  English  poet  to  a  somewhat  mawk- 
ish dalliance  with  children  as  chaste 
and  languid  decorative  forms.  Swin- 
burne is  always  comparing  children's 
faces  to  flowers.  It  is  a  fancy  in  which 
children  cannot  participate.  They 
have  little  sense  of  their  decorative 
value,  and  though  they  may  take  a 
faint  delight  in  colored  marbles  they 
are  really  more  at  home  in  the  higher 
flights  of  the  imagination.  Even  the 
freshness  and  charm  of  Herrick  calling 
a  primrose  'this  sweet  Infanta  of  the 
year'  is  hardly  for  them.  Children 
have  little  of  that  exquisite  suscepti- 
bility to  beauty  that  men  and  women 
have,  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
gratified  by  art  so  strongly  as  is  their 
imagination.  Indeed,  the  imagination 
works  with  such  power  in  children  that 
the  recital  of  Southey's  lines, 

I  would  not  for  any  earthly  thing 
See  the  face  of  the  Crocodile  King, 

makes  them  involuntarily  shudder. 

The  comic  seriousness  of  children 
has  long  been  a  source  of  considerable 
amusement  to  their  elders,  and  in  it 
we  may  find  one  reason  of  their  uni- 
versal passion  for  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling.  That  the  wolf-cub 
should  have  gravely  to  learn  and  to 
keep  Jungle  Law  which  is  expounded 
to  him  in  his  infancy  seems  to  them 
the  height  of  naturalness  and  common 
sense.  They  will  listen  with  obvious 
approbation  —  and  as  if  it  were  the 
most  inevitable  thing  in  the  world  — 


while  you  tell  them  that  these  laws  are 
engraved  by  old  wolves  on  the  stone 
floors  of  sacred  caves  and  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 
They  have  a  great  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  Empires  and  Kingdoms.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling also  largely  satisfies  their  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  for  reality,  and  he  is  a 
master  of  metre  and  of  simple  and  bold 
antithesis  — 

Gold  b  for  the  mistress  —  silver  for  the  maid  — 
Copper  for  the  craftsman  cunning  at  his  trade. 
Good!  said  the  Baron,  sitting  in  his  hall 
But  Iron  —  Cold  Iron  —  is  master  of  them  all. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  better  that  in 
its  adroit  mixture  of  intelligence  with  a 
real  dramatic  thrill. 

At  this  point  we  come  to  that  inter- 
est in  mere  drama  to  which  all  the 
wonderful  sympathies  of  the  average 
child's  mind  in  the  end  inevitably  de- 
generate. It  is  the  time  of  life  when 
children  have  become  boys,  who,  if 
they  wish  to  hear  any  poetry  at  all,  it  is 
'How  Horatius  Kept  the  Bridge,'  or 
girls  who  are  beginning  surreptitiously 
to  read  of  'lovers'  quarrels.'  There  are 
some  bright  souls  who  escape  the  tar- 
nish of  this  spiritual  verdigris  while 
full  of  an  eager  delight  in  battles. 
These  are  they  who  later  on  will  re- 
create or  keep  alive  the  world's  heritage 
of  beauty.  By  some  mysterious  al- 
chemy of  matter,  by  some  strange, 
secret  pollenization  of  the  spirit,  their 
minds  will  not  cease  to  flower  when 
that  short  and  dreamlike  spring  is 
over.  They  will  remain  in  the  world 
but  hardly  of  the  world;  like  the 
blooms  that  travelers  see  above  their 
heads  in  the  dark  roofs  of  sun-barred 
forests  —  a  joy  and  a  consolation  to 
the  wayfaring  man  forever.  Of  the 
others  we  can  only  say  — 

The  primroses  scattered  by  April, 
The  stars  of  the  wide  Milky  Way» 

Cannot  outnumber  the  hosts  of  the  children 
Magic  hath  stolen  away. 
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A  LAYMAN'S  VIEW 

BY  PROFESSOR  DURANT  DI^AKE 


The  habit  of  churchgoing  is  on  the 
wane.  Naturally  enough,  since  men 
are  modifying  so  many  of  the  beliefs 
to  which  most  of  the  churches  demand 
allegiance.  Even  if  the  Liberal  is 
welcomed  by  the  Church,  he  is  likely 
to  be  little  helped  or  inspired;  dogmas 
which  are  preposterous  to  his  mind  are 
thrust  at  him  as  though  it  were  a  sin 
not  to  profess  them.  Even  the  spiritual 
truth  that  might  feed  his  soul  is 
offered  to  him  in  ways  he  cannot  ac- 
cept. The  whole  atmosphere  is  apt  to 
be  stifling  and  oppressive;  the  Church 
seems  hopelessly  behind  the  times,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  best  people  toward 
it  is  largely,  as  Emerson  said,  'a  hope 
and  a  waiting.' 

But  there  is  another  passage  of 
Emerson's  which  may  well  be  pon- 
dered. *Be  not  betrayed  into  under- 
valuing the  churches  which  annoy  you 
by  their  bigoted  claims.  ...  I  agree 
with  them  more  than  I  disagree.  I 
agree  with  their  heart  and  motive;  my 
discontent  is  with  their  limitations  and 
surface  and  language.  Their  state- 
ment is  grown  as  fabulous  as  Dante's 
Inferno.  Their  purpose  is  as  real  as 
Dante's  sentiment  and  hatred  of  vice.' 
Little  as  existing  churches  often  avail 
to  help  the  aspiring  soul,  stale  and  nar- 
row and  uninspired  as  are  many  of 
their  preachers,  bigoted  and  form- 
ridden  as  are  many  of  their  members, 
the  Church  is  in  potentiality  and  not 
seldom  in  actuality  the  most  potent 
for  good  of  all  human  institutions. 

From  some  points  of  view  a  new 


Church,  not  calling  itself  Christian  or 
encumbered  with  any  load  of  tradition 
and  superstition,  would  seem  best  to 
suit  our  needs.  The  Ethical  Culture 
Society,  unfortunate  in  the  coldness  of 
its  name,  but  numbering  among  its 
members  not  a  few  earnest  and  spir- 
itual men,  is  one  attempt  to  supply 
the  need.  The  Fellowship,  organized 
some  years  ago  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
since  carried  into  a  number  of  cities, 
has  a  happier  name  and  is  arousing 
considerable  enthusiasm.  The  so-called 
Positivist  Church  (Religion  of  Hu- 
manity) in  England,  the  Union  pour 
I'Action  Morale  in  France  —  these  are 
examples  of  the  new  organizations  that 
have  sprung  up  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Bare  they  may 
seem  and  lacking  in  all  the  atmosphere 
of  a  Church  long  established  and  en- 
deared to  the  hearts  of  men.  But  that 
would  mend  itself  in  time;  associations 
would  gather,  enthusiasm  would  grow 
with  numbers,  and  traditions  arise. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  new 
Church,  because  it  answers  more  ex- 
actly to  the  existing  needs  of  men,  can 
do  more  than  one  that  has  become 
petrified  in  old  forms  and  has  ceased 
to  represent  living  impulses.  It  does 
not  thrust  the  skeletons  of  ancient 
beliefs  upon  men;  and  by  putting  its 
truth  in  fresh  and  contemporary  lan- 
guage it  may  touch  new  springs  of 
emotion  in  them  and  reveal  heights 
which  they  had  not  before  glimpsed. 

Mr.  Henry  Sturt  of  Oxford,  in  his 
book  The  Idea  of  a  Free  Church,  makes 
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an  eloquent  plea  for  such  a  brand-new 
organization.  It  is  possible  that  this 
century  may  see  the  founding  of  many 
new  churches  upon  the  basis  of  free- 
dom of  belief.  But,  after  all,  what  a 
sad  duplication  of  resources,  what 
wastefulness  of  human  effort,  it  would 
be!  There  are  far  too  many  organiza- 
tions in  the  field  already;  if  only  they 
could  all  be  persuaded  to  join  forces, 
and  make  the  basis  of  their  united 
communion  broad  enough  for  every 
earnest  and  aspiring  man  and  woman 
to  feel  at  home  in  it,  immeasurably 
more  could  be  accomplished.  Th^ 
Christian  Church,  with  her  splendid 
historic  background,  her  hold  on  the 
affections  of  the  people, —  still  very 
great  in  spite  of  the  widespread  chafing 
at  her  creeds, —  with  her  loyalty-to  the^ 
conmianding  personality  of  the  proph- 
et-martyr Christ,  has  a  momentum 
and  a  prestige  that  increase  tenfold  her 
power  and  usefulness. 

It  takes  a  happy  inspiration  and  a 
peculiar  combination  of  circumstances 
to  launch  successfully  a  new  religion. 
Especially  is  this  so  if  the  new  religion 
is  not  to  be  floated  upon  false  hopes 
and  supernatural  glories.  Religion  is 
a  natural  growth,  not  a  made-to-order 
article;  the  great  spiritual  seers  —  as 
Buddha,  Christ,  Luther  —  have  been 
but  reformers  of  preexisting  religions, 
and  have  retained  more  than  they  in- 
augurated. It  is  possible  that  a  ra^ 
tional  religion  might  be  artificially 
built  up  and  propagated,  as  an  arti- 
ficial and  rational  language  might  be 
—  Esperanto  is  making  some  head- 
way. But  continuity  counts  for  a  great 
deal,  and  the  old  familiar  languages 
and  religions  have  the  advantage. 
The  likelihood  is  that  if  Christianity 
should  remain  stubbornly  improgres- 
sive  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  would  cease  to  have  any 
religion. 

For  many  reasons  it  is  earnestly  to 


be  hoped  that  the  Christian  Church 
will  realize  its  opportunity  and  so 
alter  its  teaching  as  to  become  the 
Church  of  the  future.  It  has  —  to 
mention  one — the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  an  already  widespread  and  pow- 
erful organization,  large  endowments, 
schools  of  the  ministry,  thousands  of 
church  buildings  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  would  be  an  economic  waste  of 
considerable  magnitude  to  leave  the 
old  church  buildings  to  become  gradu- 
ally emptier  and  emptier  and  duplicate 
the  expenditures  that  have  produced 
such  valuable  property. 

But  more  than  that,  the  Christian 
Church  has  a  stirring  history  behind  it, 
a  wealth  of  associations,  a  noble  roll 
call  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  all  that 
appeals  to  the  imagination  and  to  the 
heart.  It  has  forms  and  ceremonies, 
grown  impressive  through  long  use, 
that  can  be  adapted  for  the  future.  It 
has,  in  spite  of  considerable  lack  of 
touch  with  modem  thought,  a  deep 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people;  it 
inspires  an  instinctive  reverence  and 
awe.  It  has  already  at  hand  formed 
habits  of  churchgoing,  meetings  for 
pniyer  and  Christian  endeavor,  every- 
thing that  cultivates  the  religious  life. 
All  that  it  needs  is  to  drop,  like  an  out- 
grown shell,  its  obsolete  dogmas  and  its 
irritating  dogmatism. 

We  reckon  our  calendar  from  the 
birth  of  Christ:  Christmas  is  our  chief 
holiday.  The  Christian  pulpit  is  the 
place,  among  Aryan  peoples,  from 
which  to  teach  ideals  and  spiritualize 
life.  The  Christian  Church  will  per- 
sist, whether  it  oppose  scientific  teach- 
ing or  no;  it  has  too  much  momentum 
behind  it,  it  is  too  splendid,  too  deep- 
rooted  in  our  civilization,  to  die.  The 
only  safeguard  against  its  pernicious 
and  choking  influence  upon  the  spread 
of  sound  ideas  of  life  lies  in  its  liberal- 
ization. A  new  Church  would  give 
spiri^al  help  to  a  small  class  of  the 
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enlightened,  but  would  leave  the  old 
Church  still  to  oppress  the  minds  of 
the  many;  we  should  have  the  same 
sorry  spectacle  of  a  great  and  vener- 
able institution  offering  food  for  the 
spirit  but  opposing  the  spread  of 
luiowledge. 

If,  then,  the  Christian  Church  has 
the  best  vantage  point  from  which  to 
work,  the  inmiediate  need  is  to  make 
prevalent  that  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity which  shall  enable  it  to  draw 
all  earnest  men  to  its  fold  and  unite 
them  in  a  task  that  requires  our  ut- 
most and  united  efforts.  Let  us  who 
have  hesitated  as  to  our  duty  boldly 
proclaim  ourselves  Christians:  not 
skeptics,  for  we  do  not  doubt  the  im- 
portance of  Christian  ideals;  not  in- 
fidels, if  we  are  not  unfaithful  to  those 
ideals;  not  opponents  of  Christianity, 
for  he  alone  really  opposes  Chris- 
tianity who  teaches  worldliness,  license, 
self-indulgence.  We  who  read  with 
discriminating  eyes  the  ancient  pages 
of  Scripture  can  find  inspiration  there 
as  well  as  those  whose  religion  de- 
pends on  their  misunderstanding  them. 
We  who  see  with  the  clearer  vision  of 
modem  historical  research  the  noble 
figure  of  Jesus  can  acknowledge  him 
as  our  Master  no  less  reverently  than 
those  who  read  their  mediaeval  dogmas 
into  his  teaching  and  personality.  We 
who  love  the  Christian  Church,  whose 
hearts  are  naturally  loyal  to  her  83rm- 
bols,  carrying  on  the  spiritual  warfare 
that  she  has  so  long  waged,  should 
keep  our  home  within  her  sanctuary 
and  call  ourselves  by  the  great  name 
—  Christian. 

Man  needs  not  only  religion  —  he 
needs  a  religion.  Our  religion  will  be 
none  the  less  a  rational  and  universally 
human  religion  from  having  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.  It  may  well 
be  that  a  man  cannot  find  in  the 
churches  near  him  any  inspiration,  any 
new  breadth  of  vision  or  insight  into 


his  problems;  that  is  his  misfortune. 
But  it  may  also  be  his  opportunity. 
Let  him  heartily  enter  some  church, 
give  of  his  own  ardor  and  experience, 
and  help  make  it  the  source  of  power 
it  shoidd  be.  The  good  that  he  can  do 
may  seem  infinitesimal,  and  not  worth 
the  waste  of  time  and  the  irksome 
attendance  at  a  service  with  which  he 
is  only  half  in  sympathy. 

It  is  like  the  duty  to  vote,  which  by 
so  many  busy  men  is  n^lected  because 
one  ballot  more  or  less  among  the 
thousands  counts  so  little.  But  elec- 
tions are  lost  that  way;  and  churches 
are  lost,  are  given  over  to  the  narrow- 
minded  and  illiberal,  dwindle  in  num- 
ber, lose  their  effectiveness.  And  so 
those  of  the  community  who  are  not 
fortunate  in  their  home  influences 
grow  up  with  practically  no  training 
in  the  duties  of  life,  no  thought  and  no 
interest  in  spiritual  things. 

No  matter,  then,  if  churchgoing 
appear  a  burden  and  a  hardship,  if  it 
give  us  little  meat  for  our  souls;  no 
matter  if  we  feel  at  times  in  a  false 
position  and  seem  to  stand  for  beliefs 
we  cannot  hold:  these  are  small  sacri- 
fices for  so  great  an  end.  Let  us  check 
our  impatience  at  the  ignorance,  the 
narrowness,  the  dogmatism  that  we 
find  there;  let  us  give  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  enthusiasm,  and  join  humbl}^ 
with  all  those,  whatever  their  belief, 
who  strive  (br  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
seek  to  live  the  Christian  life.  For 
these  things  are  incomparably  more 
important  than  those  other  things;  all 
who  believe  in  that  spirit  and  that  life 
are  our  brothers,  and  what  we  have  in 
conmion  is  far  greater  than  our  differ- 
ences. If  we  go,  not  in  the  critical 
spirit,  or  merely  seeking  to  get  some- 
thing for  ourselves,  but  because  we 
sympathize  with  those  who  are  striving 
to  live  purely,  and  wish  for  feUowship 
with  them,  because  we  wish  to  give  our 
mite  of  strength  and  influence  to  what 
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is,  after  all,  the  greatest  force  in  the 
world  for  righteousness,  and  to  help  in 
the  making  of  it  more  and  more  such  a 
force  —  if  we  go  in  this  spirit,  we  shall 
hardly  fail  to  be  the  better  for  it 
ourselves. 

We  may  recall  the  words  of  Mill:  *If 
all  were  to  desert  the  Church  who  put 
a  large  and  liberal  construction  on  its 
terms  of  communion,  or  who  would 
wish  to  see  those  terms  widened,  the 
national  provision  for  religious  teach- 
ing and  worship  would  be  left  utterly 
to  those  who  take  the  narrowest,  the 
most  literal,  and  purely  textual  view 
of  the  formularies.  Therefore,  if  it 
were  not  an  impertinence  in  me  to  ten- 
der advice  in  such  a  matter,  I  should 
say,  let  all  who  conscientiously  can  re- 
main in  the  Church.  A  Church  is  far 
more  easily  improved  from  within 
than  from  without.' 

A  lady  once  told  Huxley  that,  as  she 
did  not  believe  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
she  had  got  up  and  left  church  when 
the  minister  began  to  read  it.  'Now, 
Mr.  Huxley,  don't  you  think  I  was 
quite  right  to  mark  my  disapproval?* 
*My  dear  lady,'  said  Huxley,  *I  should 
as  soon  think  of  rising  and  leaving 
your  table  because  I  disapproved  of 
one  of  the  entries.* 

If  the  Church  is  not  to  be  more  and 
more  a  force  for  reaction  and  stupidity, 
if  it  is  not  to  continue  the  decay  which 
in  many  quarters  seems  to*  be  begun, 
if  it  is  to  develop  along  the  liberal  lines 
that  are  in  many  other  quarters  being 
manifested,  if  it  is  going  to  be  anything 
like  the  power  for  good  it  might  be  in 
the  world,  we  must  not  desert  it  in  this 
time  of  stress.  We  owe  it  to  the  future 
—  if  there  seems  to  be  no  present  good 
to  be  attained  —  to  atay  by  it,  and  not 
to  leave  it  to  the  ultras-conservative 
and  bigoted.  The  Church  is  as  neces- 
sary an  institution  as  the  school  or  the 
public  library.  If  it  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be,  it  is  for  us  to  keep  work- 


ing until  we  make  it  what  it  ought  to 
be. 

One  of  many  contemporary  expres- 
sions of  this  spirit  may  be  found  in  an 
article  contributed  anonymously  to' 
the  Outlook  a  year  or  two  ago  by  a 
worker  in  St.  Greorge's  Church,  New 
York  City.  *I  am,'  the  writer  says,  *or 
at  least  I  try  to  be,  a  man.  To  that  end 
I  endeavor  to  be  courageous,  truthful, 
and  considerate  of  others.  At  St. 
Greorge's  and  in  its  work  I  find  an  at- 
mosphere which  stimulates  me  in  this 
efibrt  and  helps  me  to  refurbish  ideals 
which  are  tarnished  by  the  acid  gases 
that  are  constantly  generated  by  the 
struggle  for  existence.  .  .  .  The  the- 
ories of  the  Church  with  regard  to 
the  supernatural  or  the  transcendental 
interest  me  not  at  all.  I  regard  the 
Christian  Church  in  its  entirety,  in- 
cluding both  Catholics  and  Firotes- 
tants,  as  the  most  beneficent  organiza- 
tion society  has  yet  devised  for  the 
promotion  of  altruism  and  morality.  I 
feel  that  St.  George's  is  the  most  virile 
and  congenial  arm  of  that  organization 
with  which  I  have  come  in  contact.  I 
am  conscious  that  it  helps  me  as  I  have 
stated,  and  that  it  inspires  me  with  a 
desire  to  help  others. 

'I  am,  thereforei,  glad  to  do  what  I 
can  in  my  himfible  way  to  forward  the 
work  in  which  St.  Greorge's  is  engaged, 
and  feel  it  a  privil^e  to  attend  its 
services,  although  I  am  not  confirmed, 
do  not  go  to  Commimion,  and  would 
be  guilty  of  intellectual  hypocrisy  if  I 
repeated  the  Creed  or  joined  in  the 
petitions  and  declarations  of  the 
Prayer  Book. 

'  I  am  writing  this  because  my  obser- 
vation leads  me  to  believe  that  many 
other  laymen  feel  as  I  do  in  regard  to 
questions  of  theology.  .  .  .  Such  men 
no  longer  identify  themselves  with  the 
Church,  and  are  leaving  it  In  large 
numbers,  because  they  feel  that  they 
will  be  hypocritical  and  so  regarded  it 
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they  join  in  the  work  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  professes  to  believe  some 
theories  which  they  cannot  accept. 

'These  same  men  are,  nevertheless, 
anxious  to  do  good,  to  help  their  fel- 
low men,  and  to  live  clean,  honest,  and 
healthful  lives. 

*TosuchmenI  would  say  that  .  .  . 
a  literal  acceptance  of  its  creeds  and 
theology  has  become  impossible  for 
most  people.  They  need  not,  however, 
be  thereby  deterred  from  joining  in  its 
humanitarian  work  if  they  think  that 
it  is  worth  while.  No  suspicion  of 
hypocrisy  will  rest  upon  them  for  so 
doing.* 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  those  whom  we  can  help 
through  the  Church,  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  Church  itself,  but  for  our  own 
sakes.  Religion  tends  to  languish  in 
those  to  whom  the  traditional  dog- 
matic expression  of  it  has  become  im- 
possible. Such  persons  are  much  too 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  isolation  as  a 
necessary  result  of  their  opinions.  *It 
is  surely  a  weakness,  when  we  are  not 
pressed  for  our  opinions,  to  make  so 
much  of  them  to  other  people,  or  to 
ourselves,  as  to  be  excluded  or  to  ex- 
clude ourselves  from  joining  in  a  com- 
mon activity,  the  spirit  of  which  we 
inwardly  reverence  and  would  gladly 
make  our  own,  while  in  separation  we 
are  almost  certain  to  lose  it.'* 

It  is  a  critical  time  for  religion.  Fact 
and  illusion  have  been  so  long  in- 
tertwined, religion  has  come  to  be 
so  closely  associated  with  particu- 
lar world-views,  that  the  decay  of 
the  latter  threatens  .to  involve  the 
decay  of  the  former  also.  Now,  if  ever, 
must  we  cling  firmly  to  the  great  and 
ultimate  realities  of  life.  Let  each  man 
who  has  moved  away  from  the  tradi- 
tional doctrines  be  zealous  that  he  fail 
not  in  his  life:  rather  let  his  righteous- 
ness exceed  that  of  these  others;  let 

•T.  H,  Green.  Faith, 


him  be  sterner  with  himself,  more  in- 
stant and  infle:(ible  in  denying  his 
lower  nature,  in  refusing  to  give  way 
to  self-indulgence  or  greed;  that  all 
may  see  that  clearness  of  sight  and 
fervor  of  heart  are  not  incompatible. 
Let  it  be  seen  that  the  danger  to  re- 
ligion lies  not  in  any  change  of  beliefs, 
but  in  that  sluggish  indifference  which 
may  consort  with  any  belief,  that 
worldliness  and  pleasure-seeking  to 
which  we  are  more  and  more  tempted 
by  the  very  advance  and  betterment 
of  our  material  civilization. 

Let  the  pessimism  and  vulgarity 
that  flaunt  themselves  in  our  literature 
be  branded  for  what  they  are,  not  the 
unfortunate  result  of  irreligion,  but 
irreligion  itself.  Let  the  finger  of  con- 
demnation be  pointed  at  the  rake,  the 
trifler,  the  unscrupulous  merchant,  the 
dirty  politician.  Let  every  man  in  his 
])rivate  and  in  his  public  life  keep  clean 
and  honest  and  upright;  let  him  not  re- 
lax his  moral  vigor  or  be  afraid  of  hard 
work,  of  poverty,  or  of  pain;  let  him 
not  become  effeminate,  luxury-loving, 
immersed  in  selfish  ease. 

The  Church  stands  there  to  tell  us 
that  there  is  something  higher  and  bet- 
ter than  ourselves  to  live  for,  some- 
thing unspeakably  great  and  worthy 
of  our  utmost  endeavors  and  our  entire 
allegiance:  that  we  can  rise  above  our 
own  petty  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments in  the  thought  of  serving,  at 
however  humble  a  post,  in  the  greatest 
of  all  causes  —  of  which  all  worthy 
causes,  all  good  work,  and  every  loving 
deed  form  a  living  part  —  the  service 
of  humanity,  which  is  the  service  of 
God.  And  in  that  service,  according 
to  the  measure  of  our  devotion,  we 
shall  find  peace. 

The  future  of  the  Church  should  be 
to  us  all  a  matter  of  grave  anxiety. 
Will  the  reactionary  forces  win  the  day 
and  the  Church  stand  opposed  to  the 
intellectual  enlightenment  which  sci- 
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ence  is  forcing  upon  the  world?  If 
so,  her  doom  is  sounded.  She  will  un- 
doubtedly persist,  with  recurrent  re- 
vivals of  ardor,  into  the  indefinite 
future.  But  she  will  cease  gradually 
to  be  a  vital  force  in  the  world:  and 
meanwhile,  for  a  long  time,  the  un- 
happy conflict  of  ideals,  between  intel- 
lectual honesty  and  spiritual  fervor, 
will  continue  to  tear  the  hearts  of  ear- 
nest men  and  divide  their  allegiance. 
Worst  of  all,  until  men  succeed  in 
building  upon  a  rational  foundation  a 
great  new  religion,  and  until  it  attains 
the  prestige  of  numbers  and  of  age, 
there  will  be  increasing  danger  of  irre- 
ligion,  of  every  form  of  license  and  ex- 
cess. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church 
will  but  admit  freely  the  new  knowl- 
edge of  our  times,  realize  her  true 
function  as  guardian  not  of  the  cosmo- 
logical  ideas  but  of  the  moral  ideals  of 
mankind,  and  maintain  more  and 
more  vigorously  her  inspiring  and 
wisely  repressive  influence  over  con- 
duct, we  may  look  for  the  time  when 
all  men  of  good  will  shall  reenter  her 
fold  and  Christendom  shall  again  be  a 
name  synonymous  with  *the  Western 
World/ 

This  is  surely  one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous issues  of  our  times.  It  is  mo- 
mentous in  that  the  outcome  will  afi'ect 
the  intellectual  status  of  the  genera- 
tions yet  unborn,  will  decide  whether 
their  minds  shall  be  filled  with  theo- 
logical fictions  or  with  scientific  veri- 
ties. It  is  far  more  momentous  in  that 
it  will  afiect  the  religious  life  of  those 
generations.  If  *  orthodoxy,*  even  in 
some  modified  and  expurgated  form, 
wins  the  day  in  the  churches,  more 
and  more  men  will  be  driven  from 
them,  and  the  likeUhood  is  that  a  large 
proportion  of  mankind  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  to  come  will  be  without  that 
moral  impetus  which  a  great  or- 
ganized Church  can  impart. 

The   Church   of  the   future   must 


present  the  great  duties  of  life  free 
from  dogmatism  and  doubtful  asser- 
tion,  must  give  us  those  truths  which 
are  grounded  in  the  very  nature  and 
conditions  of  human  life  unmixed  with 
what  is  unproved  or  irrational.  Will 
the  Christian  Church  do  this  for  us, 
will  it  adapt  itself  to  man's  clearing  in- 
tellectual horizon  and  maintain  its 
spiritual  leadership,  or  must  we  hence- 
forth seek  elsewhere  our  guidance  and 
inspiration?  Are  its  progressive  and 
liberal  tendencies  going  to  win  the  day, 
or  will  the  forces  of  conservatism  and 
reaction  prove  the  stronger?  That  is 
the  great  religious  question  of  the  near 
future.  The  Christian  Church  is  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  to  the  death  be- 
tween the  forces  that  make  for  such  a 
liberalization  of  religion  and  those  that 
make  for  reaction.  On  the  outcome  of 
this  struggle  depend  our  hopes  — 
whether  we,  and  our  descendants, 
may  come  to  her  for  our  guidance  and 
inspiration,  or  whether  we  must  look 
elsewhere. 

The  present  situation  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  But  there  are  many  hope- 
ful signs.  If  the  Church  shall  finally 
come  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with 
science,  it  may  bring  wisdom  into  re- 
ligion and  religion  into  everyday  work 
in  a  degree  unknown  hitherto.  From 
this  alliance  should  spring  types  of 
spiritual  life  larger  and  finer  thsin  those 
which  the  old  faith,  so  sweet  but  so 
narrow,  could  engender.  A  Church 
that  based  its  teaching  wholly  upon 
indubitable  facts  and  a  rational  con- 
ception of  the  universe  could  become 
in  fullest  degree  the  inspiration  and 
guide  of  humanity.  The  Christian 
Church  could  be  the  rallying  place  in 
the  fight  against  all  forms  of  evil,  the 
joy  and  consolation  of  all  those  who 
long  to  forget  their  own  petty  lives  in 
something  finer  and  larger.  Here  could 
the  lonely  of  heart  find  welcome  and 
fellowship,  the  ignorant  and  groping 
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find  counsel  and  direction  from  wisdom 
and  experience.  As  in  the  early 
Christian  era,  so  again  the  Church's 
triumphs  would  be  our  triumph  and 
her  life  our  Ufe;  to  her  we  would  gladly 
give  our  strength  and  in  her  service 
realize  the  meaning  of  our  common 
brotherhood. 

Some  of  the  Christian  Churches  are 
rapidly  approaching  this  ideal.  But 
there  are  strong  forces  at  work  for  a 
narrower  interpretation  of  reUgion.  It 
is  a  crucial  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  If  the  Church  faik  to 
rise  to  its  opportunity  and  make  the 
necessary  readjustment,  there  is  yet 


long  strife  and  bitterness  before  us, 
and  the  union  of  earnest  men  against 
the  powers  of  darkness  will  be  long  de- 
layed. A  Christianity  such  as  we  have 
described  has  never  yet  been  realized 
on  earth  —  who  knows  how  it  might 
transform  the  world!  Has  the  Chris- 
tian Church  vitality  and  power  of 
growth  enough  to  meet  its  opportunity, 
or  will  its  potentialities  remain  imde- 
veloped  and  its  prestige  count  more 
and  more  on  the  side*of  reaction  and 
division?  The  future  of  religion  among 
us  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  with  it, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  future 
of  humanity. 


[Th^NaHtm] 

SARAH:  A  PORTRAIT 


BY  M.  P.  WILLOOCKS 


Of  all  the  people  that  ever  I  met  it 
was  Sarah  who  fulfilled  most  exactly 
the  idea  that  must  have  been  at  the 
back  of  her  Maker's  mind.  Many 
people  who  ought  to  be  circles,  stand- 
ing for  some  quality  and  bringing  it 
definitely  into  being,  achieve  nothing 
better  than  an  irr^^lar  rotundity  that 
would  never  satisfy  the  least  exacting 
of  mathematicians.  Sarah  did  nothing 
of  the  sort;  she  was  round  and  com- 
plete in  character.  You  knew  in  a 
moment  what  she  stood  for.  When  He 
made  Sarah  the  Almighty  wanted 
someone  who  knew  how  to  cherish  life 
in  everything  Uving.  And  for  the  span 
of  fifty  years  Sarah  saw  to  it  that  He 
got  His  will  with  her. 

She  was  the  mother  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, men  and  women  now,  brought  up 
on  a  wage  of  twelve  shilUngs  a  week. 


who  are  stamped  with  the  impress  of 
her  clean,  hearty,  honest  make.  There 
is  a  zest  about  them  that  was  Sarah's. 
They  do  things  with  a  will,  her  daugh- 
ters make  pasties  for  their  men  that 
are  bigger  than  anyone  else's,  they 
clean  a  room  with  an  eye  to  the  cor- 
ners, and  they  avoid  shrewishness. 
They  are  not  all  as  generous  as  she 
was,  nor  as  great  in  fibre,  partly  be- 
cause they  don't  know,  as  she  did,  the 
bare  edge  of  things,  the  hard  living  and 
the  risks  poor  women  ran  in  country 
places  at  a  time  when  there  was  n't  a 
Midwives  Bill  or  even  a  parish  nurse. 
You  went  up  three  steps  into  her 
cottage  of  two  rooms  that  stood  alone 
in  the  fields  on  a  winding  lane  off  the 
turnpike  road.  Not  a  horse's  clatter- 
ing hoofs  passed  by,  nor  a  market-cart 
bucketing  along,  but  Sarah  could  guess 
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who  it  was  and  that  viostly  by  the 
time  of  day.  If  you  went  out  after 
summer  rain  and  banged  the  front 
door  behind  you,  the  rose  bush  would 
send  a  shower  of  drops  on  your  head. 
Monthly  roses  they  were  and  sweet 
like  new-washed  linen.  Whenever  any 
child  left  the  cottage  on  a  small  errand 
or  a  great,  to  Totnes  market  or  a 
'place,'  he  or  she  would  turn  at  the 
lane  end  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Mother 
standing  in  the  doorway,  as  rosy  and 
pleasantly  wrinkled  as  a  sound  hoard- 
ing apple,  with  little  merry  eyes  Mike 
gimlets.' 

By  the  fire  behind  there  would  be 
Granny,  footing  stockings  or  darning. 
She  kept  the  fifteen  of  them  going  in 
hose  and  thought  small  beer  of  a 
woman  who  could  not  knit  a  sock  a 
day.  Old  peasant  wisdom  was  hers, 
a  sort  of  tenderness  for  the  life  of  fields 
and  hedgerows.  To  the  bird's  nesting 
boys  she  would  say  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  *They 'm  all  God's  creatures,  my 
dears.'  There  by  the  fire,  too,  in  hatch- 
ing time,  and  wrapped  in  an  bid  petti- 
coat, would  be  the  chicks  that  were 
egg-bound.  Sarah  could  perform  that 
most  delicate  operation  of  freeing  the 
young  bird  of  the  shell  which  in  clumsy 
hands  as  often  kills  as  cures.  It  was 
the  fowls  that  helped  to  keep  the 
family  going,  though  it  was  a  high 
price  when  ^gs  made  a  shilling  a 
dozen,  and  at  half  a  crown  for  a  fowl 
Sarah's  heart  would  beat  joyously. 

She  had  her  one  extravagance:  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  think  of  it.  She  never  paid 
less  than  two  and  sixpence  a  pound  for 
tea,  she  kept  a  drop  of  'tea-milk'  with 
the  cream  on  it,  and  she  used  to  make 
her  children  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
fetch  the  water  for  tea  from  a  special 
spring  that  welled  out,  cold  and  icy 
clear,  from  the  bottom  of  a  hilly 
orchard.  Ah,  that  spring  in  the  midst 
of  the  fields  with,  in  autumn,  the  blue 
of  distant  hills,  the  gold  of  elms,  the 


red  and  yellow  heaps  of  cider  apples  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree:  all  Devon  is  in  the 
cold  of  that  water,  no  pipe  stuff  that, 
as  old  folks  still  say  in  the  West, 
'tastes.'  But  sometimes  the  girls 
cheated  their  mother  and  got  the 
water  from  the  washing  water  pond. 
It  was  nearer,  and  legs  ache  that  have 
walked  three  miles  to  school  and  three 
back.  There  the  girls  sewed  while  the 
boys  learned  geography,  so  that  Sarah's 
daughters  still  ask  'd  Paris  is  near 
India,  though  one  grandson  died 
on  the  Somme  and  another  is  in 
Mesopotamia. 

It  was  n't  much  that  Sarah  kept  for 
herself,  though  she  did  sometimes  hide 
a  few  biscuits  in  a  drawer  upstairs  and 
some  apples  in  a  cupboard.  But  one 
child  or  other  there  always  was  who, 
being  in  Sarah's  language  a  'proper 
hunty-crock,'  soon  discovered  the  hid- 
den stores  and  devoured  them.  Sarah 
had  her  own  household  tongue:  'a 
proper  old  tetty-cake'  means,  for  in- 
stance, a  lovering  sort  of  person,  some- 
body heavy  and  soft,  like  a  potato 
cake.  You  may  apply  it  to  a  sweet- 
heart or  an  affectionate  cat.  And  when 
a  swing  is  made  from  a  tree,  or  a  kitten 
swings  from  a  towel  hung  out  to  dry, 
you  call  it  a  'goosey-butt.' 

The  father  of  the  family  does  not 
make  much  show.  A  quiet  man,  he 
worked  on  the  same  farm  for  forty 
years  and  had  a  set  of  jokes,  not  above 
four  or  five,  that  served  him  well  for  a 
lifetime.  'One  meal  a  day,'  he'd  say 
of  the  children,  'they  have  one  meal  a 
day,  but  it  never  stops.*  If  anyone  was 
ill,  'Can  'em  ate?'  he'd  ask.  If  they 
could,  there  was  nothing  amiss.  But 
what  really  mattered  to  him  was  that 
the  pig  should  eat.  The  pig  squealing 
for  meal  and  potato  parings  set  him 
dancing  with  impatience.  'Bless  the 
man  and  his  pig,  too,'  Sarah  would  cry, 
standing  with  arms  akimbo  and  eyes 
twinkling.  But  she  knew  well  enough. 
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too»  that  the  pig's  prosperity  meant  the 
family's  future.  He  was  the  hub  of 
their  universe,  and  his  arrival,  in  a  sack 
as  a  youngling,  the  most  delirious  mo- 
ment in  the  children's  year.  Roger 
Tichbome,  the  great  wagon  horse, 
would  be  lent  for  the  day  to  fetch  him 
home,  with  the  children  getting  up 
early  for  their  one  drive  in  the  year. 
They  could  n't  sleep  the  night  before 
for  the  thought  of  that  ride  and  the 
great  moment  when,  with  door  care- 
fully hasped,  the  sack  would  be  opened 
in  the  kitchen  and  the  pig  released. 
There  were  nuts  and  apples  then,  and 
the  girls,  standing  on  chairs,  watched 
with  screams  the  plunges  of  the  excited 
creature.  Later  on  he  would  be  sold, 
here  a  quarter  and  there  another,  sold 
in  prospective  long  before  his  last 
mohient  came  in  some  chill  dawn. 

Sarah's  man  worked  in  the  garden 
by  moonlight  on  many  a  night  of 
spring,  in  the  planting  season:  he  was 
famous  for  his  shallots  and  earned  be- 
sides an  honest  shilling  by  cutting  the 
farm-men's  hair  of  a  Sunday  morning. 
Yet  there  were  times  when,  looking 
very  sheepish,  he  would  return  with 
but  ten  of  the  precious  shillings,  that 
ought  to  have  been  twelve,  in  his  hand. 
Fanner  had  n't  the  change,  or  was  a 
bit  short  himself,  for  those  were  the 
days  when  the  farmer  had  to  sell  his 
market  stuff  before  he  could  buy  his 
own  groceries.  Sarah's  lips  would 
tighten,  but  she  was  a  good  washer- 
woman and  much  in  request  after  less 
thorough  hands  than  hers  had  spoiled 
the  whiteness  of  the  farm  linen;  old 
'aggrievances'  she  used  to  call  the 
signs  of  other  women's  slackness. 
What  she  could  n't  abide  was  a  thing 
half  done,  as  you  found  if  you  were  her 
child  and  were  seized  before  the  steam- 
ing tub  of  a  Saturday  night  with  the 
words,  'Proper  grafted,  that's  what 
you  be.' 

The  elder  children  were  out  in  the 


world,  for  they,  fortunately,  came  with 
gaps  between,  before  the  younger  ones 
were  bom.  It  was  lucky,  for  there 
were  but  two  bedrooms,  and  in  winter 
after  a  thaw  the  walls  of  these  reeked 
with  wet.  Yet  it  meant  baking  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  for  the  boys  on  the 
farm  got  no  supper  of  a  Sunday  night, 
so  their  mother  put  hot  pasties  in  the 
hedge  for  them  to  take  as  they  went 
home  to  the  farm  from  church.  Year 
after  year  she  did  this,  though  her  man 
said  regularly,  'You'm  a  fule  to  bake 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  I'd  not  do  it.' 
But  he,  as  she  said  scores  of  times, 
was  n't  a  mother.  And  the  boys  liked 
mother's  pasties  hot. 

The  high-water  mark  of  her  life 
came  in  the  great  blizzard.  Her  chil- 
dren tell  the  story  still  with  kindling 
eyes  as  of  some  battle  long  ago.  Maybe 
her  children's  children  will  tell  it.  The 
drifts  were  over  the  hedges  in  places 
and  the  wind  bringing  down,  not  elms 
alone,  but  firs  and  even  oaks.  Queerly 
enough,  one  Bertram  Snow  chose  this 
moment  to  be  bom,  but  his  coming  was 
hard  and  dangerous.  The  doctor,  sum- 
moned from  Totnes,  put  his  head  out 
of  the  window  and  asked  the  distance. 
It  was  eight  miles.  Then  said  he,  'Do 
you  think  I'm  going  to  risk  my  life  in 
this?'  and  therewith  slammed  down 
the  window.  He  was  night-capped 
and  elderly.  But  Sarah  got  to  the 
woman  in  time,  though  she  walked 
four  miles  through  waist-high  drifts 
and  across  the  moor  on  hands  and 
knees.  In  the  morning  she  faced  the 
doctor  with  a  smile  and  a  respectful, 
'  Come  at  last,  sir? '  as  she  showed  him 
the  baby.  To-day  her  daughters  wreak 
a  mort  of  sex  malice  on  the  man  and 
his  smallness. 

There  were  a  few  debts  when  she 
died,  for  to  feed  country  children  who 
would  bring  friends  home  to  tea  took 
a  bit  of  doing.  'Eat  the  loaf,  will  'ee? ' 
old  Granny  used  to  say.    But  Sarah 
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sliced  away,  the  loaf  against  her 
breast,  cutting  round  after  round.  She 
could  n't  grudge,  not  even  when  the 
old  black  and  white  cat  fell  ill.  She 
had  n't  a  sixpence  in  the  house  when 
he  was  found  at  death's  door»  but  she 
sent  a  child  running  to  the  tavern, 
'Quick,  say  it 's  for  Sarah,'  she  ordered, 
'say  she  wants  sixpenn3rworth  of 
brandy  and  she  '11  pay  next  week  with 
the  ^g  money.'  The  brandy  came, 
Sarah  drenched  the  beast,  and  in  half 
an  hour  he  was  licking  his  paws.  Things 
did  live  with  her.  She  made  things 
jolly;  even  if  she  was  only  cooking 
plum  jam  the  children  felt  it  was  a 
feast  to  be  allowed  to  have  all  the 
stones  and  crack  them  for  the  kernels. 
Cheese  at  the  rind  is  sweet. 

And  then  one  night,  having  tucked 
her  children  up  in  their  beds,  she  did 
what  she  had  never  done  in  her  life  be- 
fore —  walked  down  the  lane  to  meet 
her  man  coming  home  from  work. 


She  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  him, 
but  as  he  came  up  she  sank  at  his  feet, 
crying,  'Oh,  Jem,  Jem.'  Dazed,  he 
hung  over  her.  Then,  carrying  her  to 
the  hedge  side,  he  had  to  tramp  back 
to  the  farm  for  a  cart.  She'd  had  a  day 
in  Exeter,  for  the  first  time,  a  day's 
outing,  and  a  new  dress,  not  long  be- 
fore. It  was  the  only  time  her  daugh- 
ters can  recall  mother  having  any- 
thing new  —  for  show.  The  children 
still  remember  her  arms  as  she  tucked 
them  in  that  last  night,  the  cry  of  the 
old  woman,  and  the  rumbling  of  the 
farm  cart  to  the  door.  She  must  have 
known  she  was  going,  they  say. 

But  all  through  the  parish,  when  it 
was  known  that  Sarah  had  gone,  the 
women  held  up  finger  and  thumb  in  a 
circle  to  show  how  the  fat  had  closed 
round  her  heart.  And  everyone  saw, 
too,  the  guttering  of  candle-grease  in 
the  draught  from  the  door  as  it  makes 
a  winding-sheet. 
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Ak  estimate  of  the  ravages  of  the  anti- 
Semitism  which  is  at  present  raging  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  given  in  the  Berliner 
ToffehlaU  by  Dr.  Paul  Nathan,  the  well- 
known  publidst.  On  the  strength  of  in- 
formation received  from  what  he  calls 
'trustworthy  x>er8ons,*  he  calculates  that 
about  40,000  persons  have  lost  their  lives 
in  pogroms  in  the  Ukraine.  At  the  same 
time,  some  40,000  were  crippled  or 
wounded,  and  nearly  10,000  women  were 
violated.  The  material  damage  suffered  by 
the  Jews  in  the  course  of  these  outrages  is 
estimated  at  over  100,000,000  rubles,  'but 
it  may  possibly  amount  to  several  hundred 
millions.'  Pogroms  ocouired  at  more  than 
a  hundred  different  places. 

At  Trostyanetz,  in  Podolia,  says  Dr. 
Nathan,  the  entire  Jewish  adult  male  pop- 
ulation of  about  500  men  were  massacred, 
and  they  left  behind  them  900  widows  and 
fatherless  children.  Felshtin,  a  town  built 
entirely  of  wood,  in  the  same  province 
was  completely  destroyed  by  the  pogrom. 
At  Elizabethgrad,  in  the  Kherson  Qovem- 
ment,  18,000  Jews  were  plundered.  About 
1500  i>er8ons  were  killed  at  Cherkassy,  in 
the  province  of  Kieff . 

In  Oermany  anti-Semitism,  though  so 
far  it  has  stopped  short  at  pogroms,  has 
attained  dimensions  hitherto  imknown.  Its 
papers  multiply  continually,  and  fresh 
books,  decked  out  with  a  great  show  of 
learning,  and  professing  to  prove  that  the 
war  and  Bolshevism  are  merely  moves  in  a 
Jewish  plot  for  world  domination,  are 
issued  from  the  press  nearly  every  day. 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  these  pro- 
ductions ascribes  all  Oermany*s  calamities 
to  the  supposed  strong  strain  of  Semitic 
blood  in  the  veins  of  Wilhelm  the  Second. 
It  is  called  Senn-Imperator,  and  is  the 
work  of  the  same  people  who  published 
Semi-Kuersehner  and  Semi^olha,  The 
former  of  these  is  a  parody  of  the  well- 
known  handbook  of  the  Jewish  race,  while 
the  latter,  which  has  the  same  get-up  as  the 
Almanach  de  Ootha,  treats  of  the  Jewish 


ancestry  of  the  aristocratic  families  of 
Europe.  SemirOolha  was  prohibited  on  its 
publication  some  months  before  the  war, 
but  the  embargo  on  it  has  now  been  with- 
drawn. The  most  astonishing  thing  is  that 
people  who  used  to  be  conspicuous  for  their 
mental  balance  now  apologetically  admit 
their  belief  in  the  nonsense  preached  by 
these  publications.  That  ignorant  and  un- 
reflecting minds  are  much  more  easily 
affected  goes  without  saying. 


A  MOVEMENT  is  ou  foot  whcrcby  a 
national  tribute  may  be  paid  'to  the  Un- 
known Dead.' 

The  government  is  being  ^approached 
by  officials  of  the  association  known  as 
the  Comrades  of  the  Great  War,  with  a 
view  to* having  one  unnamed  soldier  buried 
in  St.  Paul's  alongside  our  most  famous 
generals  and  admirals,  as  a  national  tribute 
to  the  many  thousands  of  unknown  heroes 
who  lie  buried  in  France  and  Flanders. 

Such  an  action,  it  is  believed,  would 
touch  the  hearts  of  millions  of  all  classes 
in  this  country,  for,  although  the  greatest 
of  honors  have  been  paid  publicly  to  many 
famous  and  illustrious  names  of  the  land  and 
sea  service,  no  organized  effort  has  yet  been 
made  to  provide  an  opportunity  of  render- 
ing homage  to  the  private  soldier  who  died 
for  this  country,  and  whose  very  name  is 
now  lost  in  the  great  devastation  of  the  last 
five  years. 

France  has  set  a  noble  example  in  this 
matter.  Colonel  Wilfrid  Ashley,  M.P., 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Comrades*  Association,  points  out  that 
the  French  Qovemment  has  adopted  a 
similar  proposal  for  the  burial  of  one 
French  soldier  in   the  Pantheon,   Paris. 

In  an  interview  with  Major  Pritchard, 
the  secretary  of  the  association,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Daily  Chronicle  was  in- 
formed that  a  question  upon  the  matter 
would  be  formally  submitted  shortly  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  when  the  feelings 
of  the  public  had  been  ascertained  upon 
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the  proposal,  the  question  would  be  fur- 
ther considered  by  the  Qrand  Council. 

*We  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the  private 
soldier  that  some  special  honor  of  this 
character  should  be  conferred/  he  said. 
'We  are  taking  a  further  opinion  of  our 
associates.  St.  Paul's  has  been  suggested, 
and  also  Westminster  Abbey,  but,  per- 
sonally, I  am  in  favor  of  the  removal  of 
the  remains  of  one  unknown  soldier  from 
the  actual  fighting  area  to  this  country,  and 
that  his  remains  be  interred  under  a 
cenotaph  to  be  built  where  the  Admiralty 
Arch  now  stands,  near  Charing  Cross.  This 
is  only  my  personal  view.  The  Grand 
Council,  as  a  committee,  will  settle  the 
final  details.' 


field  over  which  the  great  action  was  de- 
cided was  called  Hastings  Plain,  and  the 
true  name  of  the  battle  is  the  Battle  of 
Hastings  and  nothing  else.' 


HiLAiBE  Bblloc  has  had  something  to 
say  about  the  modem  manner  of  referring 
to  the  Battle  of  Hastings  as  the  Battle  of 
Senlao,  a  notion  invented  by  that  ferocious 
pedant,  Freeman,  who  is  also  responsible  for 
most  of  the  silly  nonsense  written  about 
'Anglo-Saxons.'    'Because,'  says  Mr.  Bel- 
loc,  'all  the  people  who  fought  in  that 
battle   and   all    their   descendants   were 
pleased  to  call  it  the  Battle  of  Hastings, 
therefore,  do  the  historians  most  furiously 
determine  that  it  shall  be  called  nothing  of 
the  sort.  They  want  to  call  it  Senlac  after 
a  chance  phrase  in  Odericus  Vitalis  (which 
they  have  found  not  in  the  original,  but  in 
Liingard),  and  they  complain  that  the  ex- 
pression "  Hastings  Plain"  must  be  false  be* 
cause  the  battlefield  is  half  a  day's  march 
from  Hastings.  That  is  because  history  has 
never  been  written  by  anyone  who  knew 
Sussex.   There  is  nothing  commoner  than 
for  a  place-name  in  Sussex  to  be  derived 
from  a  town  at  some  distance,  especially  if 
the  place-name  has'  the  word  "plain"  or 
common ' '  added.  I  have  upon  my  farm  a 
big  field  called  Horsham  Common,  though 
it  is  more  than  six  miles  from  Horsham, 
and  up  on  the  Downs  there  b  a  place  I 
know  called  Bognor  Plain,  which  is  still 
further  from  Bognor.  I  think  the  probable 
origin  of  these  names  was  that  the  towns  or 
villages  in  question  had  rights  over  these 
isolated  pieces  of  land;  at  any  rate,  such 
names  are  well  known  all  over  the  country, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any- 
one well  acquainted  with  them  that  the 


Qeneral  Litdbndorpf,  in  his  book  of  war 
memories,  which  is  appearing  in  serial  form, 
makes  several  references  to  Germany's  sub- 
marine warfare.  He  is  evidently  not  very 
comfortable  on  the  subject,  for  he  persist- 
ently attempts  to  shift  the  chief  respon- 
sibility on  to  the  Chancellor;  but,  as  usual, 
he  totally  fails  to  understand  the  natmre  of 
the  charge  against  Germany.  In  a  re- 
cent installment  he  again  discusses  the 
question,  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
whether  or  not  the  policy  of  'ruthlessness' 
would  enable  Germany  to  win  the  war. 
He  has  no  other  point  of  view.  He  assumes 
that  if  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
'ruthlessness'  winning  the  war  for  Ger- 
many it  was  the  plain  duty  of  Hindenburg 
and  himself  to  recommend  it.  It  happens 
that  a  remarkable  series  of  films,  entitled 
'The  Exploits  of  the  German  Submarine 
U  35,'  which  came  into  the  i)osses8ion  of 
the  British.  Admiralty,  is  about  to  be  re- 
leased for  publication,  and  will  be  shown 
in  London.  In  these  photographs,  taken 
by  themselves,  the  Germans  are  con- 
demned out  of  their  own  mouths,  so  to 
speak;  for  this  record  of  brutality  is  stated 
to  have  been  loudly  cheered  by  the  public 
when  shown  in  Berlin.  It  is  also  a  striking 
commentary  upon  Ludendorff's  many 
professions  of  liumanitarian  regard  for  the 
lives  and  property  of  non-combatants. 


Mr.  Malinb  must  surely  be  the  greatest 
cinematograph  operator  that  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  Very  few  men  have  displayed 
such  courage  and  devotion  in  winning  an 
empire  or  in  winning  a  wife  as  Mr.  Malins 
has  shown  in  taking  his  war  films.  The 
greatness  of  his  objective  completely  over- 
whelmed all  other  considerations;  through 
all  obstacles  and  all  dangers  he  went 
straight  to  his  appointed  end.  Although  he 
has  written  a  book  of  over  three  himdred 
pages,  we  cannot  make  out  what  sort  of 
man  Mr.  Malins  really  is.  We  see  nothing 
but  the  superb  cinematograph  operator.  If 
we  try  to  imagine  Mr.  Malins  existing 
before  the  invention  of  moving  pictures  we 
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fail  completely,  just  as,  quite  obviously, 
Mr.  Malins  himself  would  fail  to  imagine  a 
filmless  world.  His  one  idea  is  so  lumi- 
nous, so  insistent,  that  we  are  hypnotized 
into  sharing  it  with  him.  Amid  bursting 
shells,  the  bellowing  roar  of  exploding 
mines,  the  hail  of  machine-gun  bullets,  the 
be^dering  rush  of  the  attack  and  counter- 
attack, we  are  beset  with  novel  anxieties — 
they  are  Mr.  Malins*s  anxieties.  Will  the 
next  shell-burst  be  in  focus?  Is  the  mud 
spattered  up  by  the  machine-gun  bullets 
getting  on  the  lens?  As  shell  after  shell 
drones  through  the  air  Mr.  Malins  fever- 
ishly twists  his  camera  about.  Has  he 
judged  the  point  of  impact  correctly  thi» 
time?  Will  he  get  his  picture?  Presently 
a  shell  bursts  within  a  few  yards  of  Mr. 
Malins  and  knocks  him  head  over  heels. 
Gasping  in  the  rarefied  air  of  the  explosion, 
he  picks  himself  up  and,  his  face  drawn 
with  horror,  rushes  to  his  camera.  Calamity  I 
One  of  the  tripod  legs  is  broken! 

These  are  what  we  may  call  the  normal 
anxieties  of  Mr.  Malins's  life;  there  are 
others.  The  British  habit  of  attacking 
at  dawn  was  a  continual  annoyance  to  Mr. 
Malins,  although  he  patriotically  says 
comparatively  little  about  it.  The  battle 
of  St.  Eloi,  when  the  Germans  plastered  out 
trenches  so  heavily,  looked  at  one  time  as 
if  it  were  going  to  be  a  failure: 

'The  frightful  din  continued.  It  was 
nothing  but  high  explosives,  high-explosive 
shrapnel,  ordinary  shrapnel,  trench  bombs, 
and  bullets  from  German  machine  guns. 
One  incessant  hail  of  metal.  Who  on 
earth  could  live  in  it?  What  worried  me 
most   was  that  there  was  not  sufficient 


light  to  film  the  scene;  but,  thank  Heaven, 
it  was  gradually  getting  lighter.  * 

But  what  if,  as  it  got  lighter,  the  bom- 
bardment had  died  down?  Truly  Mr. 
Malins  led  a  life  of  care. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of 
the  Somme  that  Mr.  Malins  had  his 
greatest  fright.  He  was,  as  usual,  in  the 
front-line  trenches,  peering  over  the  top. 
His  camera  was  in  position,  focused  on 
the  redoubt  under  which  the  huge  mine 
of  twenty  tons  of  aminol  was  sprung  at 
the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Mr. 
Malins  knew  it  was  to  go  up  at  7.20.  He 
began  to  expose  at  7.19  and  the  mine  was 
late. 

*I  looked  at  my  exposmre  dial.  I  had 
used  over  a  thousand  feet.  The  horrible 
thought  flashed  through  my  mind,  that  my 
film  might  run  out  before  the  mine  blew. 
Would  it  go  up  before  I  had  time  to  reload? 
The  thought  brought  beads  of  perspiration 
to  my  forehead.  The  agony  was  awful; 
indescribable.  My  hand  began  to  shake. 
Another  250  feet  exposed.  I  had  to  keep 
on.' 

This  was  the  experience  that  taught  Mr. 
Malins  what  fear  Is.  However,  the  mine 
went  up  then,  and  Mr.  Malins  secured  a 
perfect  picture  of  it.  Even  then  he  had 
anxieties.  German  shells  were  crashing 
all  round  him,  flinging  up  dirt  that  cut 
his  face  like  whipcords.  Again  that  dread- 
ful sinking  of  the  heart;  is  the  lens  getting 
dirty?  But,  as  all  the  world  knows,  Mr. 
Malins  took  his  pictures.  That  he  b  alive 
to  write  a  book  (and  an  extremely  good 
book)  about  them  is  one  of  the  incredible 
things' of  the  war. 


THE  EDITOR'S  NOTE-BOOK 


The  name  of  Henry  Chartres  Biron, 

scholar,  magistrate,  and  luminous  critic  of 
the  English  eighteenth  century  has  been 

seen  several  times  in  the  Living  Aqb. 

«     «     « 

The  question  of  the  relation   of    the 


Christian  church  to  modem  times  is  one 
that  stirs  a  far  larger  circle  of  readers  than 
many  imagine.  The  author  of  the  article 
in  this  week's  issue  is  a  professor  at  Vassar 
College.  The  layman's  point  of  view,  which 
this  paper  reveals,  is  rarely  encountered. 


[The  English  Review] 

RITUAL  HYMN  TO  APOLLO 
LUKEIOS 

BY  BENVENUTA  SOLOMON 

The  white  wolf  through  the  whist  wood 
goes, 

And  who  shall  dare  to  follow? 
He  hunts  a  prey  none  other  knows  — 

Apollo,  ai,  Apollo! 

By  ways  that  wind  'neath  shadowing 
boughs, 

Through  tangled  brake  and  hollow. 
The  tireless  chase  no  pause  allows  — 

Apollo,'' ai,  Apollo! 

Blindly  the  panting  quarry  flies. 
All  sense  by  terror  blunted. 

And  now  a  blood-red  moon  espies 
The  hunter  and  the  hunted. 

The  destined  hour  is  come  at  last 
For  these  who  flee  and  follow  — 

My  God!  my  God!  thou  hast  me  fast! 
lo  Paian,  Apollo!  « 

Thy  fangs  are  bared  above  my  breast, 
Thine  eye  glows  in  its  hollow. 

Strike  and  destroy!  This  doom  is  best, 
Lukeian  lord,  Apollo! 

Why  did  I  shun  thy  fierce  pursuit. 
Though  fiercer  was  my  yearning 

To  lie  before  thee,  smiling,  mute, 
Victim  on  altar  burning? 

I  know  thee  to  my  bitter  dole. 

Thee  lacking  all  is  hollow. 
Thy  gifts  are  tortures,  yet  my  soul 

Is  glad  of  thee,  Apollo! 

And  should'st  thou  turn  from  me  to  fly 
My  lot  were  then  to  follow; 

The  hunted  thou,  the  hunter  I  — 
Lukeios,  ai,  Apollo! 

Ne*er  shall  the  chase  divine  have  end. 

From  hilltop,  grove,  and  hollow 
The  wild  rapt  cry  shall  still  ascend  — 

lo  Paian,  Apollo! 
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NIGHT  MUSIC 

BY  JOHN  DRINKWATER 

Enchanted  as  those  days  in  Caliban's 

isle, 
A  music  from  the  night  falls  on  my  hill. 

And  variously  played. 
In  the  hushed  moonrise  many  sounds 

there  are. 
Inaudible  but  to  the  moods  of  prayer, 
Into  one  music  made. 

Over  the  foothilk  from  the  valley 

comes 
"The  lowing  of  some  straggler  from  the 

herd. 
Roaming  in  pastures  deep. 
A  sheep-dog's  challenge  through  the 

dark  is  met 
By  the  ewe-mothers  and  their  lambs 

that  now 
Are  muffled  flocks  of  sleep. 

Sweeping  across  the  fern  twin  measures 

Toward  Worcester  one,  and  Hereford, 
where  weave 
Glooming,  a  pair  of  jars. 
Faintly,  afar,  a  brown  owl  speaks  the 

night. 
And  hears  high  up,  from  out  these  hill- 
top pines. 
His  mate  among  the  stars. 

And,  under  all,  the  wind  about  the 

gorse 
Creeps,  or  as  fire  rushes,  and  bums  up 

All  sound  into  one  song. 
And  in  the  night  it  flows  about  my 

grief. 
Healing  a  little,  as  on  Setebos 
Was  eased  that  older  wrong. 

So  in  my  heart  beauty  with  beauty 

strives, 
And  good  slays  good.  O  spirit  of  wis- 
domrrun. 
As  the  wise  wind  to-night. 
Through  me,  and  make  my  crazy 

tunes  all  one; 
Upon  the  ti^)uble  of  my  blindness  bring 
Light,  and  forever  light. 
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A  WEEK  OF  THE  WORLD 


Sm  MAURICE  DE  BUNSEN  wa^ 
the  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain  at 
Vienna  during  the  year  preceding  the 
war.    In  spite  of  his  bitter  experiences 
during  that  crisis^  he  evidently  has 
retained  throughout   the  subsequent 
niptiu^  of  friendly  relations  between 
his  government  and  Austria,  the  kindly 
memories  that  the  genial  old  Danube 
metropolis,  with  the  best  cooking  and 
the  best  music  on  the  Continent,  was 
wont  to  inspire  in  those  who  enjoyed 
its  pre-war  hospitality.    Nor  does  his 
recent  visit  appear  to  be  entirely  de- 
void of  r^ret  for  the  disappearance  of 
these   ancient    institutions    and    the 
dispersion  of  those  courtly  circles  that 
have  a  charm  even  for  ambassadors 
who  may  recognize  their  obsolescence. 
Indeed,   all   Europe   will    possibly 
experience  a  sentimental  reaction  in 
favor  of  many  of  the  things  that  war 
and  revolution  have    swept  away,  as 
soon  as  it  discovers  that  those  things 
are    irrecoverable.      That    sentiment 
will  not  stop  the  course  of  progress,  but 
it  may  chasten  the  stem  exuberance 
of  victory  and  hasten  the  recovery  of 
that  spirit  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
understanding   which    must    precede 
Europe's  healing  and  which  inspires 
the    kindly    article    that    we    print 
below. 


MARSHAL  FOCH  reveals  the  man 
of  sentiment  even  when  he  disparages 
sentiment,  and  the  transparency  of  the 
contradiction  detracts  nothing  from  a 
certain  charm  of  personality  which 
appears  in  the  interview  we  print  be^ 
low.  The  men  least  affected  by  the 
hysteria  of  the  war  —  and  of  victory  — 
were  those  who  performed  the  daily 
labor  of  the  conflict  with  minds  too 
preoccupied  with  their  daily  tasks 
to  dwell  upon  the  ideal  aspects  of  the 
catastrophe  which  enclosed  them.  His- 
tory will  ponder  long  before  passing 
final  judgment  upon  the  military 
leaders  of  the  past  five  years,  and 
success  or  failure  brings  into  relief 
very  different  qualities  of  character. 
But  impressions  gathered  from  their 
public  utterances  during  the  past  few 
months  indicate  that  between  the 
minds  of  Foch  and  of  Ludendorff  lies 
that  distinction  of  quality  by  which  we 
divide  genius  from  talent  —  the  in- 
tuitional from  the  methodical  and  the 
uninspired  intellect.  Ludendorff  is 
undoubtedly  a  man  who  has  been  made 
smaller  by  defeat.  Foch  might  have 
survived  such  an  experience  with  much 
less  loss  of  prestige  and  esteem. 

EVER  since  the  revohitioD  the  call 
for  a  scapegoat  to  carry  the  world's 
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war  sins  into  the  wilderness  has  been 
as  insistent  in  Germany  as  in  the 
Supreme  Council  at  Paris.  Socialists 
of  all  schools  united  in  demanding  that 
the  secret  documents  of  the  belligerent 
countries  be  explored  and  their  con- 
tents made  known  to  the  people.  The 
Bolsheviki,  soon  after  gaining  control 
of  the  national  archives,  published  a 
mass  of  embarrassing  information 
regarding  the  confidential  plans  of  the 
Russian  Government  before  the  war 
and  its  dealings  with  other  countries. . 
Similar  revelations  were  made  at 
Mimich  and  'Budapest.  Berlin  and 
Vienna  followed  more  deliberately  with 
the  Kautsky  documents  and  the  recent 
Austrian  Red  Books.  Men  formerly  in 
high  positions  are  publishing  memoirs 
and  printing  in  the  newpapers,  offi- 
cial correspondence  and  extracts  from 
hitherto  unknown  documents. 

A  late  example  of  these  is  the 
Prince  Sixtus  diary,  now  appearing  in 
UOpinion,  This  records  the  details 
of  sub  rosa  peace  negotiations  between 
Austria,  France,  and  England  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1917,  which 
were  only  partly  revealed  by  the 
Clemenceau-Czemin  controversy.  In 
introducing  its  account  of  these  ne- 
gotiations, L' Opinion  says:  'Only 
eight  days  ago  I  heard  one  of  our  great 
Paris  editors  say,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found weariness:  "I  tell  you,  the 
public  is  satiated  with  books  about  the 
war.  Give  them  something  else." 
But  to-day,  upon  finishing  the  ar- 
rangement for  publication  of  the  un- 
edited documents  of  this  unknown 
history  —  of  this  page  of  the  history 
of  the  war  when  it  was  still  at  its 
agonizing  crisis  —  I  could  not  resist 
saying  to  myself  that  our  thoughts 
and  interest  in  that  tragedy  are  as 
much  a  part  of  us  as  the  blood  that 
circulates  through  our  body.' 

The  propaganda  literature  of  the 
war   period   which   was    the    special 


pleading  of  governments  for  their 
national  cause,  has  been  followed  by  a 
new  propaganda  literature  which  is 
the  special  pleading  of  leaders  and 
parties  in  defense  of  their  policies 
and  decisions  during  the  conflict. 
Germany  began  some  months  ago  a 
formal  parliamentary  investigation  of 
the  causes  and  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
Commission  has  not  been  presided 
over  by  Socialists,  though  even  the  rad- 
ical wing  of  that  party  is  represented 
in  its  membership.  The  sessions  have 
afforded  several  dramatic  scenes.  A 
former  Minister  of  Finance  and  Am- 
bassador to  Russia  has  been  fined 
three  hundred  marks  for  refusing  to 
answer  questions  addressed  to  him  by 
a  member  of  the  Commission  —  an 
independent  Socialist  —  who  himself 
is  clmrged  with  using  Russian  money 
to  incite  revolution  in  Berlin.  Stormy 
scenes  occurred  when  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg,  the  first  war  chancellor,  de- 
fended himself  against  hostile  critics. 
Finally,  the  appearance  of  Hindenburg 
and  Ludendorff  as  witnesses  was 
seized  upon  as  an.  occasion  for  a  re- 
actionary demonstration  in  Berlin, 
which  became  the  absorbing  incident 
of  the  day,  and  caused  no  little  dis- 
quiet to  the  government.  Their 
testimony  seemed  at  one  time  likely 
to  develop  into  a  re-argument  of  the 
whole  issue  between  militarism  and 
democracy. 

This  inquiry  lacks  the  features  of  a 
state  trial  because,  though  the  accused 
are  numerous,  no  prisoner  stands  before 
the  bar.  The  authority  and  functions 
of  the  Commission  are  limited  to 
procuring  and  publishing  information. 
It  has  no  power  to  pass  sentence  or 
impose  penalties.  Its  proceedings  tend 
to  bring  into  clearer  relief  the  fact 
that  the  German  public  is  more 
interested  in  knowing  why  peace  was 
not  made  in  the  winter  of  1916-1917, 
when    President    Wilson    offered    to 
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mediate,  than  in  learning  why  the  war 
originaUy  occurred. 

Germans  attribute  the  fact  of  the 
war  to  a  wrong  system  of  government 
and  diplomacy  rather  than  to  the 
fault  of  individuals.  But  they  believe 
individual  political  and  military  leaders 
were  culpable  for  prolonging  the  war 
after  a  reasonable  peace  might  have 
been  obtained. 

FIUME  is  only  one  of  the  possible 
foci  of  new  disturbances  in  Europe. 
But  it  has  been  brought  into  exception- 
al relief  because  it  is  almost  the  sole 
instance  where  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  taken  a  definite  stand  with 
regard  to  the  allotment  of  disputed 
territories,  and  because  the  dramatic 
episode  staged  there  by  D'Annunzio 
captured  public  attention.  Italy,  or 
at  least  the  cooler-headed  element  of 
the  nation,  seems  to  have  tired  of  the 
latter  adventure.  Enthusiasm  for 
D'Annunzio  is  obviously  on  the  wane. 
People  now  see  the  conflict  between 
Italy's  national  interests  and  the 
poet's  claims.  The  latter  has  lost 
sympathy  very  rapidly  since  refusing 
to  recognize  the  results  of  a  popular 
vote  —  or  alleged  popular  vote  —  in 
Fiume,  which  was  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  accepting  an  Italian  pro- 
posal to  make  that  town  a  free  city 
and  a  free  port  under  conditions  that 
would  protect  Italy's  national  interests. 

We  are  now  told  that  this  popular 
vote  was  far  from  being  a  true  picture 
of  public  sentiment.  Of  thirty-three 
thousand  entitled  to  cast  their  ballots, 
only  eleven  thousand  were  permitted 
to  do  so.  Naturally,  it  was  the  Slavs 
who  were  excluded  from  the  polls. 

Several  leading  resid^its  of  Fiume, 
of  Italian  birth  or  descent,  have  fled 
the  city  and  are  bitterly  attacking 
D'Annunzio  for  his  alleged  lawless 
rule. 

So,  there  seem  to  be  four  parties  to 


the  Fiume  dispute — D'Annunzio  and 
his  still  loyal  supporters,  who  possibly 
would  like  to  establish  there  amediseval 
condoUieri  principality;  the  Italian 
Government,  which  wishes  to  make 
Fiume  technically  a  free  city  and  a 
free  port,  practically  controlled  by 
Italians;  a  local  autonomy  party,  in- 
cluding prominent  Italian  resid^its, 
which  desires  real  independence;  and 
the  Jugo-Slavs,  who  insist  that  the 
original  decision  to  allot  the  city  to 
their  country  be  carried  out. 

A  RECENT  Italian  description  of 
Spain  as  poised  between  a  rule  of 
anarchists  and  of  Janizaries,  appears 
to  be  more  accurate  than  most  epi- 
grammatic characterizations.  Since  the 
review  of  conditions  in  that  country, 
which  we  publish  elsewhere,  was 
written,  things  have  continued  to  go 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  de  Toca 
cabinet  haa  been  overthrown,  partly 
as  a  result  of  army  intrigues,  and  a 
Conservative  ministry  has  been  formed. 
Since  June,  1917,  the  Officers'  Union 
has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon 
political  events  in  Spain.  Army  poli- 
tics are  reported  to  have  undermined 
military  discipline.  A  story  is  cur- 
rent that  the  fall  of  the  de  Toca 
cabinet  was  hastened  by  a  scandal 
resulting  from  charges  for  breaches  of 
discipline  brought  against  a  majority 
of  the  officers  of  a  certain  rogiment. 
The  offenders  are  said  to  have  been  ao 
numerous  and  powerful  that  they 
were  able  to  defy  the  decisions  of  a 
court-martial  organized  by  the  minor- 
ity group.  Almost  simultaneously 
with  the  recent  cabinet  overthrow,  new 
general  strikes  and  labor  disturbances, 
accompanied  by  undisguised  anarchist 
and  Bolshevist  propaganda,  occurred 
at  several  places. 

ONLY  rarely  do  we  encounter  such 
outspoken  sentiment  in  favor  of  Ger- 
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many  in  the  press  of  that  country's 
former  enemies,  as  appears  occasionally 
in  the  newspapers  of  Italy.  This 
sentiment  is  especially  strong  among 
a  certain  group  of  Socialists  and  in  one 
wing  of  the  clerical  party.  It  also  has 
geographical  gradations.  People  living 
near  a  European  frontier  are  apt  to  be 
hostile  or  suspicious  of  the  nation 
immediately  across  the  border.  There 
are  indications  that  the  Piedmontese 
had  less  sympathy  for  France  during 
the  war  than  the  people  of  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany  and  the  provinces  farther 
south;  and  the  Venetian  territories, 
have  always  been  a  focus  of  intense 
hatred  for  Austria. 

WALTER  RATHENAU'S  brief  de- 
scription  of  industrial  conditions  in 
Germany  formed  part  of  his  recent 
annual  report  as  president  of  the 
German  General  Electric  Company. 
His  eminence  as  an  industrial  leader 
and  as  a  writer  who  has  propounded 
novel  and  thought-inspiring  theories 
of  future  industrial  organization,  and 
the  profound  familiarity  with  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  his  country, 
which  Jtie  acquired  as  organizer  and 
chairman  of  the  Raw  Materials  Board, 
give  exceptional  weight  to  what  he  has 
to  say  upon  this  subject. 

Rathenau  is  the  first  economic 
writer  of  Germany  to  have  made  an 
impression  upon  French  thought  in 
this  field  since  the  war.  A  book  of 
considerable  pretension  and  merit, 
dealing  with  his  theories,  has  recently 
appeared  in  Paris. 

While  Rathenau  is  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  setback  in  Germany's 
scientific  progress,  the  academic 
world  of  that  country  is  congratulat- 
ing itself  upon  the  fact  that  it  has  just 
supplied  three  Nobel  prize  winners. 
The  prizes  for  Physics  for  1918  and 
1919  go  to  Max  Planck  and  Johannes 
Stark.     The  first  is  a  distinguished 


theoretical  physicist  of  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, whose  investigations  of  radio- 
dynamics  have  commanded  world-wide 
attention.  The  second  is  an  experi- 
mental physicist  of  Greifswald.  No 
chemistry  prize  was  granted  for  1919, 
but  the  prize  for  1918  went  to  Fritz 
Harber,  a  well-known  research-chemist 
whose  name  has  recently  been  as- 
sociated with  advances  in  the  fixation 
of  nitrogen. 

POLITICAL  interests  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries have  been  profoundly  modified  by 
the  events  of  the  past  four  years.  In 
some  respects,  the  influence  of  the 
Great  War  was  to  draw  their  govern- 
ments closer  together,  although  popu- 
lar sympathy  was  inclined  more 
strongly  toward  the  Entente  in  Nor- 
way and  Denmark  than  in  Sweden, 
where  the  upper  classes,  at  least,  were 
favorable  to  Germany.  More  recently 
the  creation  of  a  circle  of  new  states 
around  the  Baltic  has  changed  thdr 
political  outlook,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark have  intimate  social,  com- 
mercial, and  cultural  ties  with  Finland 
and  Esthonia,  and  to  a  less  extent, 
with  Courland  and  Lettland.  Their 
national  prestige  has  risen  in  those 
new  governments  in  proportion  as  that 
of  Russia  and  Germany  declined.  At 
the  same  time,  conflicts  of  interest 
have  arisen  between  Sweden  and 
Finland.  Denmark  faces  the  delicate 
problem  of  adjusting  her  boundaries 
with  Germany  in  such  a  way  as  to 
remove  old  causes  of  discord  without 
creating  new  ones.  All  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  hope  to  profit  by  the 
removal  of  German  maritime  competi- 
tion. Naturally,  the  Germans  will  be 
distrustful  of  Denmark  until  the 
boundary  question  is  settled.  The 
present  Berlin  Government  watches 
with  sympathy  the  growth  of  the 
Socialist  and  Liberal  movement   in 
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its  three  northern  neighbors.  At 
the  same  time*  there  exists  especially 
in  the  old  Hausa  towns,  an  under- 
current of  uneasiness  over  the  growing 
economic  strength  of  these  northern 
neighbors,  which  threatens  to  make 
Scandinavia  a  far  more  powerful 
industrial  and  commercial  competitor 
than  before  the  war. 

ALL  is  quiet  along  the  Danube  for 
the  moment.  Liberal  and  Socialist 
Europe  is  protesting  against  the  al- 
leged 'white  terror'  at  Budapest, 
which  promises  to  win  for  the  Com- 
munists of  Hungary  the  sympathy 
which  they  completely  alienated  dur- 
ing their  period  of  power;  We  publish 
a  criticism  of  the  Communist  regime 
in  that  country  by  the  leading  Socialist 
paper  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
empire,  as  a  representative  document 
of  political  opinion. 

Farther  down  the  Danube,  Belgrade 
has  become  the  stage  for  a  very  differ- 
ent scene  in  the  shifting  drama  of  the 
post  bellum  period.  Half  wrecked 
by  sieges  and  battles,  that  city  has 
become  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
including  people  of  most  varied  race, 
culture,  and  civilization.  Two  alpha- 
bets, four  religions,  and  three  political 
traditions  must  be  harmonized  by  the 
new  government.  Some  of  its  recently 
acquired  territories  escaped  the  rav- 
ages of  war  and  enjoyed  exceptional 
prosperity  during  its  continuance. 
Other  territories  suffered  the  ravages 
of  predatory  incursions,  obstinate 
defense,  and  ultimate  invasion  and 
occupation.  How  are  the  financial 
burdens  of  the  government  to  be 
distributed  among  these  territories? 
Boundary  controversies  and  a  new 
international  policy  also  present  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  problems.  In  a 
word,  tasks  of  both  construction  and 
reconstruction  demand  the  simulta* 
neous  attention  of  Serbia's  statesmen. 


Bulgaria  seems  still  to  be  in  the 
torpor  of  defeat  and  despair.  The 
European  press  reports  little  from 
that  country,  except  ocsasional  rumors 
of  peasant  unrest. 

Roumania,  like  Serbia,  emerges 
from  the  war,  with  so  much  new  ter- 
ritory that  its  original  provinces  are 
practically  submerged  by  these  ac- 
cessions. Representatives  to  parlia^ 
ment,  from  what  were  but  recently 
alien  jurisdictions,  outniunber  the 
delegation  from  the  former  kingdom. 
Old  party  lines  have  been  obliterated. 
A  new  division  is  arising  between  the 
Nationalists,  who  represent  the  chau- 
vinist imperialism  that  has  followed 
military  success  in  several  of  the 
recently  victorious  governments,  and 
the  Peasants  party  of  radical  land  re- 
formers, who  have  won  eighty-six  seats 
in  the  new  parliament  and  will  have 
the  silent  support  of  the  Liberal  and 
Socialist  electorate,  which  did  not 
participate  in  the  last  elections. 

Cutting  across  these  divisions  is  a 
temporary  cleavage  between  the  new- 
comers and  the  Old  Guard,  in  which 
the  newcomers  seem  to  have  the 
mastery.  Cabinet  changes  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  quick  succession. 
Like  Serbia,  Roumania  profits  from 
the  fact  that  the  new  populations 
which  it  receives  from  Austriar-Hun- 
gary  are  better  educated  and  occupy  a 
higher  cultural  level  than  the  people 
of  its  original  territory.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  former  Russian  province  of 
Bessarabia  has  been  swept  by  Bolshe- 
vist propaganda  and  many  of  its 
delegates  will  ally  themselves  with  the 
radical  agrarians  of  the  old  kingdom. 
The  land  question  in  Roumania  pre- 
sents the  same  critical  aspects  that  the 
labor  question  and  Socialism  exhibit  in 
the  industrial  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  Old  Roumania  consisted  of 
large  estates,  tilled  by  what  was  but 
recently    a     semi-servile    peasantry. 
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Conditions  in  Bessarabia  are  similar. 
Legislation  was  drafted  last  spring  to 
provide  for  the  subdivision  and  com- 
pulsory sale  of  these  large  estates.  But 
the  spirit  of  restlessness  and  revolt 
in  the  peasantry  has  been  stimulated 
rather  than  stilled  by  the  concessions 
so  far  made.  The  radical  element  has 
found  a  popular  leader  in  General 
Averescu,  the  former  commander  of 
the  Roiunanian  army.  The  recent 
election  resulted' in  heavy  losses  for 
the  old  Liberal  party  which  enjoyed 
the  prestige  of  having  embraced  the 
side  of  the  Entente  during  the  war, 
but  has  forfeited  the  support  of  the 
people  by  its  dissensions  and  inef- 
ficiency during  the  period  of  the 
armistice. 

RUMORS  of  prospective  commer* 
cial  agreements  among  the  states 
of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy are  beginning  to  reach  us  in 
dispatches  from  abroad.  This  topic 
has  occupied  the  Austrian  papers  for  a 
considerable  period.  Die  Neue  Freie 
Pressey  the  principal  organ  of  the 
industrial  and  financial  leaders  of  the 
old  monarchy,  which  has  always  been 
liberal  in  its  sympathies,  has  urged 
from  the  time  of  the  armistice  main- 
taining the  old  commercial  relations 
of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  states. 
Now  the  Czech  Minister  of  Trade  has 
adopted  the  same  attitude.  Li  a 
recent  public  pronouncement  he  said 
that,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  extend  their 
export .  trade  to  the  West,  the  former 


Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  remained 
the  principal  taker  of  Czecho-Slovakia's 
products  and  manufactures.  In  his 
opinion  the  Czech  Government  should 
renounce  a  policy  of  high  tariffs  and 
regulate  its  foreign  commerce  on  an 
approximately  free-trade  basis.  Aus- 
tria is  also  reported  to  be  considering 
overtures  to  Hungary,  looking  in  the 
same  direction.  This  might  result  in 
an  economic  Danube  federation,  such 
as  has  been  frowned  upon  by  the 
Entente  authorities  at  Paris  when 
proposed  as  a  political  measure.  Aus- 
tria is  not  anxious  for  closer  political 
connections  with  Hungary,  but  it 
does  desire  closer  conunercial  relations, 
and  would  like,  probably,  an  eventual 
ZoUverein  embracing  all  the  new  states 
formed  from  the  territories  of  the  old 
monarchy. 

AT  the  end  of  the  year  Professor 
Hans  DelbrUck  retired  from  the  editor- 
ship of  the  PreussUche  JahrbQcher^ 
which  he  had  held  for  thirty-six  years. 
During  the  first  of  this  period,  from 
1883-89,  he  was  associated  in  this 
position  with  Heinrich  von  Trietschke, 
the  brilliant  historian  of  unhappy 
memory,  whose  intellectual  leadership 
did  so  much  to  carry  German  public 
opinion  and  political  theory  astray. 
Delbriick  represents  a  different  school 
of  historical  thought,  and  during  the 
war,  while  a  consistent  defender  of  the 
general  policies  of  the  government,  was 
inclined  toward  liberal  constitutional 
reforms  and  a  conciliatory  peace  policy. 


[Ths  Times,  January  4,  if  SO] 
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BY  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  SIR  MAURICE  DE  BUNSEN.  G.CJ^  G. 

(Lately  British  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Vienna) 


Having  spent  the  month  of  October 
in  Vienna,  I  am  tempted  to  jot  down  a 
few  impressions  of  my  visit  to  that 
unhappy,  but  ever-delightful,  capital. 
I  had  bst  seen  it  in  the  days  of  terrible 
suspense  and  anxiety  which  followed 
upon  the  outbreak  of  our  war  with 
Germany  oh  August  4,  1914,  and  pre- 
ceded the  departure  of  the  British 
Embassy  on  August  14.  The  last  thing 
in  the  world  that  was  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  Viennese  when,  as  the  result  of 
Count  Berchtold's  provocative  note  to 
Serbia  of  July  2S,  they  hailed  with  de- 
light the  prospect  of  a  final  settlement 
with  that  troublesome  neighbor,  was  a 
war  with  England.  But  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  declaration  of  war  on 
Serbia  (July  28)  was  followed  in  rapid 
succession  by  the  mobilization  of  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  armies,  the 
mobilization  of  the  German  army,  and 
the  German  ultimatums,  which  pro- 
duced a  state  of  war  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  later  of 
the  world. 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  desperate  efforts 
to  preserve  the  peace,  as  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  the  year  before,  by 
means  of  a  conference,  were  scornfully 
rejected,  and  the  great  war  had  to 
come.  The  monarchy  blindly  imagined 
that  it  could  march  into  Serbia  and 
reduce  it  to  impotence  and  subjection 
without  drawing  Russia  into  the  field. 
Something  like  this  had  happened  in 
1908  over  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
But  now  the  provocation  was  alto- 
gether too  great.  Russia  took  up  the 


gauntlet,  and   Europe  fell  into  two 
hostile  camps. 

The  course  of  events  in  Vienna  in 
July  and  early  August,  1914,  is  plainly 
set  forth  in  the  deeply  interesting 
Red  Book,  Part  I  of  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Republican  Government 
of  Austria.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
advisers  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  made  up  their  minds  quite 
early  in  July  that  only  by  a  succ^sful 
war  with  Serbia  could  the  position  of 
Austria-Hungary  as  a  Great  Power  be 
maintained. 

Count  Tisza  alone,  the  Hungarian 
Prime  Minister,  stood  out  against  this 
fateful  resolution.  The  note  to  Serbia 
was  purposely  drawn  up  in  terms  im- 
possible of  acceptance.  Germany  stood 
behind,  and  she  was,  unfortunately, 
represented  at  Vienna  by  a  statesman 
imbued  with  the  conviction  that  only 
by  war  could  Germany  be  made  secure. 
She  was  threatened,  as  he  believed,  by 
Pan-Slavism  from  the  East  and  by 
anarchy  from  the  West.  Count  Tschir- 
sky  was  the  channel  through  which  the 
German  communications  reached  the 
Austrian  Government. 

During  the  months  that  preceded 
the  Serbian  crisis  of  1914,  Vienna  had 
been  in  anything  but  a  warlike  mood. 
The  army  of  the  monarchy  had  been 
recently  mobilized  to  compel  the  with- 
drawal of  Serbia  from  the  Adriatic 
coast,  which  she  had  reached  in  the 
course  of  the  first  Balkan  war.  It  had 
been  a  costly  effort,  and  there  was  no 
wish  to  renew  it.    Serious  financial 
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straits  had  ensued.  The  people  hoped 
for  a  long  period  of  rest  and  recovery. 
There  seemed  to  be  little  apprehension 
of  complications  arising  which  would 
prove  insurmountable.  Albania  cer- 
tainly had  been  a  very  doubtful 
experiment. 

The  question  of  the  ^gean  Islands 
was  affording  much  food  for  thought. 
The  Treaty  of  Bucharest  of  1918  had 
been  a  serious  rebuff  for  the  Central 
Powers.  But  still  greater  difficulties 
than  these  had  been  overcome  in  the 
London  conferences.  New  problems,  it 
was  hoped,  would  prove  capable  of 
solution  in  a  similar  way.  So  Vienna 
gave  herself  over  to  rest,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  happier  outlook  than  it 
had  experienced  for  some  years.  There 
wtis  an  air  of  relative  prosperity  and 
abundance.  The  city  wore  a  cheer- 
ful look.  Court  and  society  were  hav- 
ing a  good  time.  The  krone  was  a 
highly  respectable  coin,  worth  about 
a  franc,  or  twenty-four  to  the  pound 
sterling. 

Then  came  war  and  the  great  catas- 
trophe. The  empire  broke  in  pieces. 
The  revolution  consequent  on  defeat 
has  taken  quite  a  different  course  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  from 
that  which  it  took  in  Germany.  In 
Germany  it  was  a  political  and  social 
upheaval,  largely  anti-dynastic,  but 
not  inconsistent  with  the  preservation 
of  the  national  unity.  In  the  monarchy 
it  was  predominantly  nationalist  in 
character;  much  more  so  certainly  than 
anti-dynastic,  though  the  Emperor 
Charles,  like  the  Kaiser,  has  sought 
refuge  in  a  foreign  country.  Under  the 
stress  of  war,  and  not  as  the  result  of 
conditions  imposed  by  the  victor,  the 
several  nationalities  out  of  which  the 
Empire  was  formed  asserted  their  in- 
dependence or  joined  forces  with  their 
fellow  countr}rmen  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers. The  various  pronouncements  of 
the  Allies,  which  gave  so  much  en- 


couragement to  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
and  Southern  Slavs,  might  have  ad- 
mitted of  a  settlement  involving  noth- 
ing more  than  an  ample  measure  of 
autonomy  for  all  the  subject  nationali- 
ties. But  the  latter  demanded  more 
than  autonomy.  By  their  own  act  they 
severed  their  connection  with  Vienna 
and  Budapest;  Hungary  cut  herself 
loose  from  Austria;  Austria  herself 
followed  suit  and  declared  herself  a 
separate  entity. 

The  war,  indeed,  had  found  the 
empire  in  a  state  verging  on  dissolu- 
tion. A  wiser  policy  might  have  post^ 
poned  the  inevitable,  perhaps,  for 
many  years.  Separation  of  the  nation- 
alities, or  their  semi-separation,  by 
consent  might  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  forcible  disruption  we  have  wit- 
nessed, and  humanity  might  thus  have 
been  spared  its  most  terrible  ordeal. 
But  the  composite  body  could  not 
withstand  the  shock  of  war,  and  the 
authors  of  the  war  should  have  realized 
its  inevitable  consequences.  We,  the 
Allies,  have  been  wrongly  accused  of 
breaking  up  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy.  It  broke  up  of  itself  from 
inherent  weakness. 

Surely  the  Paris  Conference  would 
have  had  a  much  easier  problem  to 
deal  with  if,  in  some  form  or  other,  a 
principle  of  unity  throughout  the 
states  of  the  fallen  monarchy  had  been 
maintained.  A  loose  federation  would 
have  enabled  at  least  a  customs  league 
to  be  imposed.  As  matters  have  turned 
out,  each  state  is  a  law  unto  itself.  The 
first  thing  that  occurred  to  the  new 
states  on  asserting  their  independence 
was  to  set  up  a  customs  barrier  against 
their  neighbors  and  former  associates 
of  a  character  much  more  rigorous  and 
exclusive  than  that  of  the  former  Im- 
perial Customs.  The  free  interchange 
of  commodities  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  has  thus  come  to 
an  end,  and  an  economic  situation 
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exists  from  which  there  appears  to  be 
no  present  issue. 

Austria  has  been  the  principal  suf- 
ferer. Cut  off  from  the  sea,  forbidden 
to  unite  with  Germany,  she  has  shrunk 
to  an  area  about  equal  to  that  of 
Switzerland,  with  a  population  of  under 
seven  millions,  of  whom  two  and  one 
half  millions  Uve  in  Vienna  and  sub- 
urbs. The  country  is  mainly  moun- 
tainous; the  small  agricultural  area  can 
scarcely  support  itself  and  is  entirely 
unwilling  to  help  in  any  material  way 
to  support  the  capital;  industries  are 
few,  and  these  mostly  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  the  lack  of  fuel;  the  krone 
is  down  almost  to  vanishing  point  in 
value.  In  October  I  found  that  the  ex- 
change fluctuated  about  the  neighbor- 
hood of  four  hundred  to  the  pound. 
I  am  told  it  is  now  below  six  hun- 
dred. Thus  for  purposes  of  exchange 
the  currency  has  sunk  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  times  below  its  normal 
level. 

Prices  have,  of  course,  followed  with 
a  corresponding  rise,  but  to  nothing 
like  the  same  extent.  They  have  risen 
from  six  to  ten  times  what  they  were. 
Thus  the  English  visitor  with  a  few 
pounds  to  draw  upon  is  comparatively 
rich.  He  cannot  go  into  a  shop  and  buy 
a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  tin  of  condensed 
milk,  for  these  commodities  are  not  for 
sale.  But  he  can  get  an  excellent  meal 
by  paying  the  price  asked  by  the  best 
hotels  and  restaurants.  These  estab- 
lishments are  largely  supplied  by  the 
illicit  system  called  the  addeichhandel 
—  that  is,  traffic  in  foodstuffs  pur- 
chased from  the  farmers  at  prices 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
price  sought  to  be  imposed  by  the 
government,  and  smuggled  through 
the  city  octroi  for  sale  to  those  who  can 
pay  the  price.  In  the  hotels  an  average 
luncheon  costs  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred kronen  —  or,  say,  up  to  four 
pounds  at  the  pre-war  exchange.  To 


the  English  visitor  this  means  less  than 
five  shillings  as  matters  stand  at 
present. 

But  the  mass  of  the  unhappy  native 
population  is  quite  unable  to  meet 
these  prices.  Starvation  and  despair 
prevail  over  entire  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. From  all  I  heard  and  saw  in 
Vienna  I  fully  believe  that  the  ac- 
counts we  are  now  reading  of  the 
desperate  conditions  in  that  city,  and, 
indeed,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  former  monarchy,  are  not  a  whit 
exaggerated.  In  Austria  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that,  far  from  extort- 
ing indemnities,  the  problem  is  how  to 
find  means  to  preserve  the  country 
from  starvation  and  anarchy. 

The  problem  transcends  the  scope 
of  private  and  public  charity.  Doles, 
however  generous,  are  only  palliatives. 
They  will  not  set  the  factories  to  work 
or  restore  commercial  exchanges.  To 
this  end  far-reaching  international 
action  is  needed  in  the  direction,  pos- 
sibly, of  credits  for  Austria  and  other 
countries  in  the  same  position,  enab- 
ling them  to  purchase  the  sorely  needed 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials;  and  of 
an  international  bank  invested  with 
a  lucrative  note-issuing  monopoly,  de- 
signed to  provide  a  currency  on  a  gold 
basis  wiUi  which  trading  can  be 
resumed. 

Truly  the  need  is  urgent.  Will  it  be 
said  that  Vienna  is  only  suffering  the 
retribution  which  she  brought  upon 
herself  by  her  folly  in  1914?  English- 
men who  have  been  lately  in  Vienna 
are  not  likely  to  take  such  a  view.  I 
believe  they  have  all  been  struck,  as  I 
was,  with  the  markedly  friendly  de- 
meanor of  the  Viennese,  and  wilii  the 
anxiety  which  they  display  to  show 
that  they  never  r^arded  England  as 
their  enemy,  and  wish  for  nothing 
more  than  to  resume  with  her  the 
happy  relation  of  confidence  and  mu- 
tual liking  which  formerly  existed. 


[VEcho  de  Paris,  January  i,  1920] 

MARSHAL  FOCH  COMMENTS  ON  THE  WAR:    AN 
INTERVIEW  WITH  ANDRE  DE  MARICOURT 


I  HAVE  dreamed  of  la  revanche  since 
I  saw  the  Gennans  at  Metz  when  I  was 
seventeen  years  old.  Now,  you  can 
understand  that  when  a  man  of 
ordinary  capacity  c6ncentrates  all  his 
thoughts  and  all  his  study  upon  a 
single  object  and  labors  unceasingly 
to  accomplish  it,  he  stands  a  chance  of 
success.  Certain  conditions  are,  of 
course,  essential.  In  order  to  be  a 
force  in  the  world  a  man  must  be 
'  objective,'  never  *  subjective'. '  I  mean 
by  that  that  a  man  of  action  must 
never  waste  time  in  dreams.  Only 
facts  coimt.    We  must  stick  to  facts. 

How  did  I  really  win  this  war? 
Smoking  my  pipe!  I  mean  that  I  did 
not  get  excited.  I  plodded  along  in  an 
ordinary  way,  avoiding  useless  emo- 
tions and  reserving  all  my  energies  for 
the  practical  business  before  me. 

Was  this  a  difficult^  task?  Quite 
possibly.  You  see,  our  war  was  a  very 
curious  one:  it  was  a  battle  between 
governments.  Speaking  of  our  own 
people,  French  democracy,  and,  above 
all,  French  patriotism  foimd  themselves 
confronted  by  the  Kaiser,  who  was 
possibly  an  intelligent  man,  but  not 
remarkably  intelligent.  He  was  an 
actor,  wrapped  up  in  himself,  and, 
therefore,  not  a  competent  judge  of  his 
own  actions.  Germany,  to  be  sure, 
had  a  magnificent  army  and  profes- 
sional soldiers  of  the  first  rank,  but  it 
did  not  have  a  Moltke.  A  man  of 
Moltke's  genius  would  never  have  been 
imprudent  enough  to  start  a  war  with- 
out the  assurance  of  Russia's  neutrality, 
or,  if  a  war  had  been  forced  upon  him 
against  his  will,  I  promise  you  that  he 
would  have  fought  it  along  very  dif- 
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ferent  lines.  Yes,  the  Kaiser  was 
directing  a  formidable  organization, 
managed  by  excellent  directors.  But 
just  the  same,  it  was  an  express  train 
entrusted  to  a  bus-driver.  We  were 
bound  to  win. 

People  often  ask  me  if  I  foresaw  a 
long  war.  I  do  not  know.  That  was 
not  my  afiair.  The  future  is  n't  our 
business,  and  it  is  a  loss  of  time  and 
energy  to  occupy  ourselves  with  un- 
certain predictions  at  the  expense  of 
the  business  of  the  moment.  I  have 
always  wanted  to  finish  my  job  in 
a*  workmanlike  manner  whenever  it 
might  be.  Look  out  for  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  will  take  care  of  itself,  pro- 
viding we  handle  large  afiairs  with  the 
same  care  and  conscience  that  we  de- 
vote to  small  afiairs.  Too  much 
speculation  as  to  the  result  of  an  action 
which  we  believe  is  necessary  weakens 
one's  force  and  efiectiveness.  A  person 
must  not  let  his  imagination  run  away 
with  him. 

Two  emotions  are  appropriate  and 
proper,  because  they  are  useful  and 
serve  a  practical  purpose.  You  must 
conceive  what  would  happen  both  in 
case  of  defeat  and  in  case  of  victory. 

Do  you  appreciate  what  defeat 
would  mean?  The  sacrifices  we  had 
made  were  bloody  and  cruel.  The  more 
cruel  they  were,  the  more  they  made 
it  our  duty  to  win.  Such  sacrifices 
must  not  be  in  vain.  I  used  to  say  to 
myself:  'If  we  do  not  win,  that  is  the 
end  of  everything.  We  cannot  per- 
mit ourselves  to  be  defeated.* 

Now,  the  idea  of  victory.  We  must 
have  it  at  any  price.  'I  will  it.'  Yes, 
I  will  it.    That  is  easy  to  say.    But  to 
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win  a  victory  you  must  comprehend 
that  human  warfare  never  varies  in  its 
essential  factors,  though  it  may  change 
its  methods  and  machinery.  We  must 
remember  that  the  greatest  master  of 
the  military  art,  Napoleon,  before  he 
was  victor  at  Areola  had  said  to  him- 
self: *I  must  get  out  of  Verona,' 
and  that  he  had  been  defeated  several 
times. 

At  the  Mame  I  never  let  myself 
forget  that  lesson.  I  had  been  beaten* 
and  I  said  to  myself:  'I  shall  be 
beaten  four  days,  or  five  days,  if 
necessary;  but  I  shall  survive  it.' 

Above  all  things  one  must  keep  a 
firm  will,  based  upon  confidence. 
But,  if  you  want  my  honest  conviction, 
those  things  are  nothing  but  words, 
and  that  toill  is  useless  if  it  does  not 
know  how  to  employ  facts.  Now  — 
bear  in  mind  I  am  not  speaking  of 
myself  personally  —  it  is  that  faculty 
of  sticking  to  facts  that  measures  the 
intellectual  abilities  of  a  leader. 

It  18  a  hard  thing,  a  very  hard  thing, 
for  men  to  be  beaten  four  days,  and 
five  days,  and  even  longer.  If  you  are 
to  retain  full  confidence  and  obedience 
you  must  find  some  new  device,  some 
new  appeal  to  your  troops.  The  song 
you  sang  yesterday  is  no  longer  popu- 
lar to-day.  They  won't  *  bite '  at  that. 
They  say:  'No,  we  listened  to  your 
old  song  and  we  have  been  beaten. 
We  '11  not  follow  it  again.'  But  you 
must  keep  going  ahead  or  everything 
is  lost.  G>nsequently,  you  have  to 
devise  new  plans  and  ideas  without 
being  diverted  for  a  moment  from  the 
essential  facts  of  the  situation.  You've 
got  to  continue  the  same  action,  and, 
above  all,  go  straight  for  the  same  ulti- 
mate objective.  But  you  must  clothe 
your  proceedings  in  new  garments 
and  make  them  seem  an  entirely  differ- 
ent operation.  That  is  the  only  way 
you  can  get  men  to  follow  you.  Then 
they  will  not  say,  *  We've  had  a  bad 


fall  and  are  tired  of  the  business.'  So 
you  must  always  contrive  some  other 
immediate  objective,  some  intellectual 
device  that  brings  you  identical  re- 
sults. You  have  not  deviated  in  the 
slightest  from  your  purpose,  but  you 
have  created  the  appearance  of  having 
changed  your  plan.  The  object  of  the 
manceuvre  is  the  same,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  so.  The  French 
soldier,  in  spite  of  his  critical  instincts, 
loves  variety  and  will  catch  at  any- 
thing that  seems  new.  He  will  follow 
you  with  his  habitual  courage  and 
patriotic  devotion.  *Sure,'  he  says, 
*we  *ve  not  tried  that  yet.' 

But  the  enemy  is  strong  and  will  not 
yield  unless  our  tenacity  and  purpose 
exceed  his  own.  Consequently,  we 
must  devise  new  plans  and  projects  to 
keep  up  courage  every  day.  Do  you 
understand  me?  The  idea,  'I  will,' 
is  n  't  enough.  You  have  got  to  present 
that  idea  under  innumerable  suc- 
cessive aspects. 

In  spite  of  that,  the  moment  finally 
arrives  when,  to  all  appearances,  the 
situation  is  hopeless,  when  our  re- 
sources fail  us.  The  old  coat  is  so 
ragged  that  it  will  not  longer  hold 
together.  You  have  but  one  thought 
in  the  world:  *At  any  cost  we  have 
got  to  make  it  do.'  We  have  got  to 
patch  up  our  fragments  of  artillery, 
infantry,  and  cavalry.  We  have  got 
to  mend  the  old  coat  somehow.  The 
determination  that  inspires  you  must 
be  stronger  than  ever.  You  may 
emphasize  what  I  said  before,  that  the 
greater  our  losses,  the  more  imperative 
the  duty  of  winning  the  war.  With 
inadequate  forces  you  try  to  mend  the 
holes  in  the  old  coat,  you  patch  the 
rags  together.  All  your  thought  is 
centred  upon  the  single  object  that 
has  inspired  you  all  along* 

No,  war  has  not  changed  since  the 
human  race  existed.  But  do  you 
realize  that  it  really  does  demand  a 
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great  deal  of  skill?  It  is  the  same  kind 
of  a  combat  that  it  always  has  been  in 
the  past.  Two  antagonistic  wills  face 
each  other,  but  in  our  instance  two 
wills  that  have  obstinately  maintained 
their  determination  for  four  years. 
It  is  thrust,  parry,  thrust,  parry.  You 
see,  there  is  no  use  philosophizing 
about  it.  You  will  get  ahead  quicker  if 
you  concentrate  your  whole  energy 
upon  doing  things.  War  demands  an 
adaptable  mind,  always  alert  and 
always  inspired  by  a  firm  purpose. 
Then  some  day,  no  matter  how  ragged 
your  coat  may  be,  perhaps  because  of 
its  very  raggedness  —  victory  arrives. 

Now,  do  not  talk  to  me  about 
*glory*  and  'beauty'  and  'passion' 
and  'enthusiasm.'  They  are  useless, 
they  mean  a  waste  of  energy.  The 
war  is  finished,  and  that  is  a  solid 
benefit,  but  the  epithets  and  phrases 
about  it  are  worth  nothing.  The  only 
reality  is  the  actual  fact,  because 
only  positive  action  is  worth  anything, 
as  I  have  told  you. 

What  incident  gives  me  the  most 


satisfaction?  The  interview  with  the 
German  armistibe  commissioners  at 
Rethondes.  That  was  something  posi- 
tive. That  was  a  real  action,  directed 
toward  breaking  up  the  German 
Empire.  And  I  was  present,  to  see 
Erzberger  seize  his  pen  with  a  gesture 
of  anger  and  sign  the  armistice  agree- 
ment. Then  I  tasted  full  satisfaction 
for  having  willed  our  victory  and 
employed  the  means  to  win  it:  For 
the  job  was  done. 

And  now,  just  one  more  word.  I 
do  not  call  it  a  miracle  when  at  a 
historical  crisis  a  man  is  granted  a 
clear  vision  and  discovers  later  that 
this  clear  vision  has  determined  actions 
of  enormous  consequence  in  a  frightful 
war.  But  I  do  believe  in  this  clear 
vision.  I  think  that  I  received  it  at  the 
Mame,  at  the  Yser,  and  on  the  26th 
of  March.  I  believe  it  comes  from  a 
providential  source  in  the  hands  of 
which  we  are  but  instruments,  and 
that  the  decision  of  victory  is  deter- 
mined from  on  high,  by  a  will  supmor 
and  divine. 
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Blow,  northern  wind!  fall,  snow! 
Yet  now,  O  loved  and  dear. 
See,  in  this  waste  of  burthened  cloud. 
How  spring  is  near! 

See  in  these  laboring  boughs 
Buds  stir  in  a  dark  sleep; 
How  in  the  frost-becrumbled  clods 
The  green  fires  creep! 

The  slumbering  earth  hath  heard 
Beneath  the  whispering  flakes, 
A  faint  shrill  childlike  voice  —  a  call: 
Sighs  ere  she  wakes. 

Alas,  what  spring  is  ours? 
Though  this  be  winter's  end; 
Only  far-memoried  snowdrops  bloom 
For  us,  my  friend. 


[Berliner  TagebUUt,  November  18, 1919] 

fflNDENBURG  AND  LUDENDORFF  TESTIFY 


HiNDENBURG  is  Ewaited.  Upon  the 
little  desk  provided  for  witnesses, 
where  such  lively  scenes  were  re- 
cently enacted  when  Helfferich  defied 
his  questioners,  there  lies  to-day,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  stationery,  a  wreath 
of  chrysanthemums  tied  with  ribbons  of 
the  old  royal  colors.  The  investigating 
committee  have  winked  at  this  offer- 
ing of  the  German  Nationalists,  be- 
cause it  gives  them  less  trouble  than 
noisy  demonstrations  in  the  street. 
Li  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  and 
extension  of  the  rough  disorders  of 
the  previous  day,  the  grounds  for  some 
distance  around  the  building  are 
heavily  patrolled.  Only  those  pos- 
sessing admittance  tickets  are  per- 
mitted to  witness  the  proceedings. 

G)ntrary  to  what  has  happened 
previously,  the  session  hall  is  crowded 
to  its  limits  long  before  the  opening 
hour.  Many  people  prominent  in  the 
social  and  artistic  life  of  Berlin  are  in 
the  audience.  Among  the  better  known 
statesmen  are  Schiedemann  and 
Riesser,  who  arc  usually  in  attendance, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  General  G)m- 
mittee,  Petersen.  The  temper  of  the 
meeting  is  serious. 

Exactly  on  the  stroke  of  ten  o'clock 
fiindenburg  and  Ludendorff  and  the 
adjutants  detailed  to  accompany  them 
arrive  at  the  entrance.  They  are 
greeted  first  by  Dr.  Warmuth,  a 
member  of  Parliament  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  both.  The  crowd  at  the  gates 
gives  them  a  respectful  ovation.  The 
secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
Dr.  Hertz,  escorts  the  Field  Marshal 
to  his  place. 

Standing  by  Hindenburg's  side, 
Ludendorff,  though  a  man  of  more 


than  moderate  stature,  seems  slender 
and  diminutive.  His  head  would  make 
a  good  subject  for  a  sculptor,  with  its 
high  brow,  its  strong  chin,  and  its 
straight,  clean-cut  nose.  Possibly  it  is 
his  civilian  clothing  that  does  it,  but 
however  we  may  distrust  our  impres- 
sion as  due  to  certain  preconceptions, 
we  cannot  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
thought  that  this  man  combines  the 
statesman  with  the  soldier. 

When  Hindenburg  enters,  every- 
one present  rises  in  silence.  There  is 
no  greeting,  no  applause,  thank  God  I 
An  enthusiastic  ovation  would  have 
been  out  of  accord  with  the  occasion. 
Gothein  advances  toward  Hindenburg 
as  far  as  the  witness  table,  and  greets 
him.  Hindenburg  then  turns  to  the 
former  Chancellor,  von  Bethmann- 
HoUw^,  and  warmly  shakes  his  hand. 
Then  he  remains  standing  by  the  table, 
listening  to  the  short  formal  welcome 
which  Gothein  addresses  him  from  the 
president's  chair. 

Thereupon  Hindenburg  speaks.  His 
first  words  are  to  announce  that  he  re- 
ports for  duty.  He  has  been  sum- 
moned and  he  has  come.  He  then 
thanks  the  committee  for  providing 
that  his  journey  might  be  comfortable. 
In  reply  to  Gothein's  question  whether 
the  Field  Marshal  will  now  take  the 
oath  as  a  witness,  Hindenburg  requests 
permission  first  to  read  a  formal  state- 
ment. His  voice  is  distinct,  soldierly, 
and  undramatic.  He  reads  his  state- 
ment defending  Ludendorff  and  — 
here  the  clever  hand  of  Ludendorff 
appears  —  making  the  same  reserva^ 
tion  that  Helfferich  made.  The  name 
of  Oscar  Cohen  is  not  mentioned,  but 
there   is,  nevertheless,  a   reservation. 
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One  more  sentence  stands  out  in  his 
statement:  *The  health  of  the  German 
nation  cannot  be  restored  except  by 
truth/ 

The  people  who  made  such  a  violent 
demonstration  around  Hindenburg  the 
other  day  in  order  to  prevent  his  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  tell  the  truth, 
should  take  these  words  to  heart. 

Thereupon,  Hindenburg  in  his  old 
Prussian  way,  two  fingers  raised  aloft, 
takes  the  oath.  Ludendorfi*  follows 
him.  Then  the  old  Marshal  sits  at  the 
little  witness  table,  which  is  far  too 
small  for  his  gigantic  figure,  and  reads 
his  reply  to  the  questions  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  him.  We  natur- 
ally expected  that  he  would  take  up 
the  cudgels  for  his  army  and  his  com- 
rades, and  that  his  testimony  would 
indirectly  favor  the  old  kingdom  and 
the  old  army.  This  special  pleading 
was  courteously  interrupted  by  the 
president.  The  first  time  that  the  pres- 
ident's bell  sounded,  Hindenburg  hesi- 
tated. He  was  not  expecting  an  inter- 
ruption. But  when  Gothein  in  a  very 
tactful  and  courteous  way  indicated 
why  he  had  called  the  witness  to  order, 
he  bowed  with  obvious  comprehen- 
sion. The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
interruptions  of*  the  president,  there- 
fore, did  not  surprise  him.  The  chair- 
man, with  a  few  words  of  caution, 
quickly  silenced  a  slight  protest  from 
the  hearers.  Ludendorff's  first  re- 
marks wers  similarly  interrupted.  *  Will 
the  gentlemen  in  the  galleries  kindly 
keep,  quiet?'  No,  the  Pan-Germans 
will  not.  It  is  not  Hindenburg  nor 
Ludendorfi*,  but  Professor  Schafer,  who 
is  present  in  an  expert  capacity,  who 
causes  a  serious  interruption.  He  pro- 
tests against  the  rulings  of  the  presiding 
officer,  which,  to  be  perfectly  truth- 
ful^ have  been  more  than  tactful. 
Gothein's  few  words  of  justification 
are  followed  by  a  still  sharper  protest. 
Thereupon,  Gothein  interrupts  the  sit- 


ting, and  calls  upon  the  Conmiittee  of 
Inquiry  to  decide  whether  this  inter- 
ference can  be  tolerated. 

During  this  recess,  lively  debates 
arise  among  the  auditors.  Hindenburg 
and  Ludendorfi*,  entrusted  with  su- 
preme military  power,  have  begun  to 
criticize  most  vigorously  the  political 
leadership  of  the  old  government. 
They  charge  it  with  having  been  weak 
and  irresolute.  One  would  almost 
fancy  that  it  was  not  the  army  but  the 
ministry  that  lost  the  war.  Bethmann- 
HoUweg  is  deeply  angry,  as  one  can 
easily  observe.  It  looks  as  though  he 
would  reply  to  these  charges,  which  are 
certainly  not  justified  in  this  instance. 
With  all  due  respect  to  Hindenburg, 
the  case  was  not  as  he  presented  it. 

The  situation  was  by  no  means  as 
simple  as  it  was  made  to  appear  in 
this  soldier's  catechism.  Hinden- 
burg's  reasoning  was  that  the  political 
leadership  was  weak,  the  social  democ- 
racy was  a  disaster,  and  that  the  army 
itself  was  consequently  powerless.  Re- 
sult, Germany  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
This  naive  interpretation  of  history 
will  be  discussed  later.  Gothein  was 
quite  right  in  refusing  to  accept  it  as 
evidence. 

The  recess  continued  some  time. 
Hindenburg,  after  putting  on  a  great 
pair  of  glasses  and  fumbling  in  his 
papers  a  few  minutes,  rose  and  stood 
by  the  side  of  Ludendorfi*  conversing 
with  the  president  of  the  National 
Assembly,  Dietrich,  and  with  General 
Barcenwufier.  After  fifteen  minutes 
pause  the  committee  reappears.  With 
but  one  dissenting  voice  they  *  dis- 
approve of  Professor  Schafer's  inter- 
ruption. He  attempts  to  protest 
again,  but  remains  unheeded. 

For  already  Hindenburg  has  asked 
permission  to  make  a  brief  explana- 
tion. He  has  been  informed  that  the 
statement  he  had  just  read  was  inter- 
preted as  an  attack  upon  the  old  ad- 
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ministration.  He  did  not  intend  that. 
He  was  quite  well  aware  how  con- 
scientiously the  men  in  power  had 
worked,  and  the  great  obstacles  they 
had  found  in  their  way.  He  felt  called 
upon  by  his  sense  of  honor  to  empha- 
size this. 

Now  Ludendorff  speaks.  He  sits 
down  at  Hindenburg's  right  hand  at 
the  witness  table,  with  a  voluminous 
manuscript  before  him,  and  reads  his 
statement.  His  great  horn  spectacles 
do  not  harmonize  with  his  countenance. 
Still  less  do  they  harmonize  with  his 
words.  He  begins  with  a  hymn  of 
praise  for  the  highest  Lord  of  War, 
whom  he  does  not  conceive  to  be  the 
Almighty  in  heaven,  but  William  the 
Second.  From  his  purely  military 
standpoint,  even  our  statecraft  was 
not  at  fault.  England,  he  thinks,  was 
the  moving  force  behind  the  war.  In 
order  to  weaken  England,  the  army 
had  to  insist  upon  the  submarine  cam- 
paign as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that 
victory  could  not  be  won  on  land  be- 
cause of  the  superiority  of  our  oppo- 
nents in  munitions  and  soldiers.  But 
the  morale  of  the  German  army  was 
unbroken. 

In  spite  of  this  presentation  of 
events,  which  certainly  constituted 
a  mere  expression  of  personal  opinions 
in  several  instances,  Ludendorff  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  chairman  until  he 
began  to  argue  in  defense  of  the  mili- 
tary press  bureau  and  the  censorship. 
'That  is  something  to  be  considered 
later.'  But  Ludendorff  will  not  listen. 
He  insists  on  showing  that  the  army 
staff  was  always  in  full  accord  with  the 
former  government,  and  he  considers 
it  imperative  to  prove  the  fact  beyond 
question.  He  even  thinks  it  necessary 
to  emphasize  his  words  by  pounding 
the  table.  However,  he  is  almost  im- 
mediately interrupted  again  when  he 
sails  into  the  attitude  of  the  majority 
parties.  Ludendorff  seems  bewildered. 
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*  Mere  matters  of  opinion ! '  'I  beg  par- 
don. What  do  you  mean  by  "mere 
matters  of  opinion"?'  The  question 
seems  rather  challenging,  but  after 
Gothein's  calm  explanation  the  Gen- 
eral yields. 

So  we  come  to  the  ^id  of  the  first 
group  of  questions,  intended  to  show 
from  what  date  the  higher  army  com- 
mand considered  the  submarine  cam- 
paign an  immediate  necessity. 

Ludendorff  was  just  addressing  him- 
self to  the  second  group  of  questions, 
when  Gothein  begged  him  to  wait  a 
moment  until  the  question  could  be 
repeated  to  those  present.  It  was: 
'Was  the  higher  army  command  in- 
formed of  the  arguments  against  the 
submarine  campaign?  Why  did  it  de- 
cide that  these  objections  must  be 
overruled? '  Before  Ludendorff  b^ns 
his  reply.  Professor  Schiicking  read  an 
exceedingly  able  report  from  Minister 
von  Haniel,  who  was  then  in  America, 
to  Ambassador  von  Troitler.  One 
sentence  from  this  report  suffices: 
'England  thinks  that  the  advantage  of 
America's  aid  will  more  than  com- 
pensate the  Allies  for  any  dangers  they 
will  incur  through  an  unrestricted  sub- 
marine campaign.'  In  spite  of  this  re- 
port, supported  as  it  was  by  convincing 
corroborative  evidence  and  by  other 
reports  of  a  similar  character,  the 
higher  army  command  considered  the 
submarine  campaign  a  necessity. 

Ludendorff  has  laid  his  spectacles 
on  the  table.  He  strokes  his  moustache 
rapidly.  Is  he  nervous  or  angry? 
Hindenburg  is  neither  nervous  nor 
angry.  He  sits  calmly  without  moving, 
leaning  back  against  one  arm  of  the 
chair,  and  listens  attentively.  The 
newspaper  artists  profit  by  his  happy 
pose. 

Questions  three,  four,  and  five  relate 
to  the  assumption  that  President  Wil- 
son's appeal  for  peace  was  suggested 
by  Great  Britain,  and  to  ascertaining 
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whether  the  progress  of  these  overtures, 
and  in  particular  whether  BemstorflTs 
telegrams,  were  known  to  the  higher 
army  command.  Finally — *Did  the 
higher  army  command  believe  that 
England  could  be  forced  to  make  peace 
through  a  submarine  campaign  ? '  The 
last  question,  which  tended  to  estab- 
lish a  difference  of  opinion  between 
Bethmann-HoUweg  and  Ludendorff, 
was  omitted  after  a  short  statement 
by  the  former  Chancellor. 

Ludendorff  resumes.  We  hear  the 
word  Verdun.  Gloomy  memories  of 
the  war  again  rise  before  our  vision. 

Several  new  dociunents  are  read, 
intended  to  fix  responsibility  upon  the 
old  administration.  They  include  the 
report  of  an  interview  with  Hinden- 
burg  in  which  the  General  admitted 
that  he  knew  ver>  little  of  the  progress 
of  the  Wilson  overtures,  and  in  particu- 
lar, that  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
most  important  of  them.  Bethmann- 
HoUweg  waits  until  he  is  questioned 
by  the  chairman  before  replying.  He 
then  replies,  this  time  not  very  con- 
vincingly, that  he  had  said  aU  that 
was  necessary  regarding  that  in  his 
letter  to  Prince  Max  of  Baden,  and 
that  apparent  inconsistencies  were 
explained  by  the  distinction  between 
'peace  overtures'  and  *  peace  negotia- 
tions.' These  fine  distinctions,  un- 
happily, seem  arbitrary  and  trifling 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  fear- 
ful tragedy  of  our  defeat. 

Schticking  read  the  letter  from  the 
Chancellor  to  Prince  Max  of  Baden, 
written  in  October,  1918.  It  contained 
a  ver>  exhaustive  explanation  of 
Bethmann's  policy,  and  stated  that 
the  higher  army  command  had  desired 
a  change  of  Chancellors  as  early  as 
1917,  and  had  started  an  agitation  for 
that  purpose,  because  Bethmann-HoU- 
weg was  thought  desirous  of  making 
peace.  Newspaper  articles,  attacks 
and  defenses,  from  that  exciting  period. 


were  again  brought  to  light.  The 
sion  had  already  lasted  three  hours 
when  Bethmann-Hollw^  used  a  single 
expression  which  embraced  all  the  ill- 
omen  of  the  war  for  Germany.  He 
spoke  of  the  'fatuous  over-confidence 
that  possessed  us  all.' 

What  was  the  need  of  more  dis- 
cussion? He  had  told  the  whole  story. 

But  we  now  await  Ludendorff's 
answer. 

Ludendorff  replies  that  the  article 
by  Professor  von  Schulze-Gravernitz 
to  which  both  Hindenburg's  state- 
ment and  the  letter  of  Bethmann- 
Hollw^  referred,  was  in  his  opinion, 
'an  infamous  lie.'  Gothein  calls  him  to 
order  sharply  but  Lundendorff  keeps 
on:  'I  want  to  say  here  in  public  that 
the  higher  army  command  has  always 
conducted  itself  in  a  spirit  of  the  most 
absolute  loyalty  to  the  imperial  cabi- 
net. That  must  be  stated  here  in  order 
to  nail  the  lies  that  are  constantly 
being  circulated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  us  appear  gxiilty  for  all  our 
misfortunes.' 

In  short,  abrupt,  vigorous  sentences 
he  reads  the  instructions  and  reports 
that  support  his  view.  But  he  does  not 
prove  his  case. 

No  one  has  doubted  his  good  inten- 
tions and  his  zealous  efforts.  But  is  all 
the  criticism  of  Ludendorff's  influence 
upon  our  public  policy  'an  infamous 
lie'?  The  General  refuted  himself  im- 
mediately afterwards  when  referring 
to  the  differences  of  opinion  between 
himself  and  Count  Bemstorff.  That 
was  a  conflict  between  two  contradic- 
tory schools  of  thought.  It  was  a  con- 
flict between  peace  and  war. 

Ludendorff  demanded  with  passion- 
ate agitation  that  the  charges  that  had 
been  made  against  him  before  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  especially 
those  presented  by  Count  Bemstorff, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  whole  German  nation. 
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D*ANNUNZIO  FALLS  FROM 

GRACE 

The  history  of  the  Fiume  incident 
makes  sad  reading,  although,  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  authors  and  regard 
for  the  wishes  of  the  government,  we 
have  touched  but  lightly  many  facts  in 
our  accounts  of  that  episode.  We  wish 
to  pass  over  rapidly  the  days  and  the 
hours  of  the  unhappy  story  and  to 
summarize  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
tale  of  the  tragic  chronicle  without 
lingering  upon  scenes  and  words  from 
which  the  eye  and  the  mind  instinc- 
tively recoil.  A  beacon  fire  that, 
promised  to  lighten  the  land  has  sunk 
into  a  heap  of  smoky  ashes;  a  will  that 
strove  to  scale  the  empyrean,  promises 
to  exhaust  itself  now  in  a  lab3rrinth  of 
self-contradiction  and  puerile  caprice. 
It  is  painful  to  lose  land  and  sea,  for- 
tune and  power;  it  is  hmniliating  and 
distressing  to  pass«  from  riches  to 
poverty;  but  no  other  tragedy  com- 
pares with  that  of  the  fall  of  a  great 
spirit  from  the  realm  of  high  ^iter- 
prise  and  lofty  aspiration  to  the  depths 
of  petty  intrigue  and  dubious  expe- 
dients. D*Annunzio  betook  himself  to 
Fiume  in  the  name  of  Italy  and  of 
Fiiune.  He  is  remaining  there  de- 
fiantly, against  the  will  of  Fiume  and 
of  Italy,  supported  only  by  the  k>yalty 
of  a  few  pretorians,  obstinately  in- 
sisting upon  impossibilities  that  every 
passing  day  makes  more  absurd.  The 
verdict  of  history  upon  himself  and  his 
enterprise  still  wavers  in  the  balance. 
The  situation  might  even  now  be 
saved  if  the  poet  leader  could  resolve 
upon  a  supreme  and  austere  effort  of 
self-renunciation.  Anguish  and  hope 
mingle  in  the  painful  sympathy  with 
which  we  view  the  crisis. 

We  do  not  join  those  who  repudiate 
and  disparage  their  former  hero.  The 
Intellect  and  genius  and  the  glory  of 


this  man  rest  secure.  That  knightly 
gallantry  with  which,  when  past  fifty, 
he  rivaled,  in  a  war  where  few  emerged 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  millions,  the 
most  brilliant  deeds  of  our  youthful 
heroes,  will  cast  eternal  glamour  over 
his  name.  His  expedition  to  Fiirnie 
violated  military  discipline  and  civil 
obligations,  but  a  man  of  his  tempera- 
ment could  not  appreciate  his  error. 
Ideas  of  the  supremacy  of  law  and 
governments,  and  of  the  subordination 
of  the  individual  to  society  as  a  whole, 
are  foreign  to  such  a  mind,  peopled  as 
it  is  with  the  heroes  of  l^end  and  in- 
capable of  that  just  appreciation  of 
concrete  facts  which  would  have  ham- 
pered its  own  creative  faculty.  The 
people  of  Italy  appreciate  those  quali- 
ties of  temperament  well  enough  to 
understand  the  innocence  of  his  inten- 
tions. Inasmuch  as  his  venture  was 
inspired  by  the  highest  ideal  —  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  Italy  and  to 
Fiiune  —  our  people  trusted  that  time 
and  good  fortune  and  that  intui- 
tive wisdom  which  sometimes  inspires 
poets,  might  in  some  unforeseen  way, 
prevent  the  evils  that  properly  follow 
defiance  of  public  authority.  Indeed, 
even  the  government,  expressing  this 
sentiment  of  the  people,  showed  the 
greatest  magnanimity  toward  a  citizen 
who,  though  technically  a  rebel,  was  at 
heart  loyal  to  his  country.  It  nego- 
tiated with  him  as  though  he  were  an 
independent  ruler  and  offered  him 
every  reasonable  concession  and  guar- 
anty in  order  to  render  easy  his  return 
to  the  path  of  duty. 

We  have  previously  discussed  this 
episode  in  our  columns,  urging  sobriety 
of  judgment  and  wisdom  of  action. 
This  counsel  is  too  often  taken  in  ill 
part  by  the  gentlemen  beyond  the 
armistice  boundary .  We  have  not  been 
the  only  ones  to  urge  them  to  submit 
to  the  orders  of  the  government  with 
the  dignity  of  citizens  and  the  obedi- 
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ence  of  soldiers.  Without  such  sub- 
mission, citizens  become  a  mob  and 
soldiers  become  bandits.  However, 
little  by  little,  anxiety  and  distrust 
have  seized  on  all.  D'Annunzio  and 
his  followers  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
admonitions  of  their  fellow  citizens 
and  lost  their  support.  From  that 
time  on,  the  outcome  was  as  tragic  as 
it  was  easy  to  foresee.  Two  interpre- 
tations might  be  placed  upon  D'An- 
nunzio's  enterprise.  Either  the  seizure 
of  Fiume  was  an  impulsive  adventure,  in 
which  case  the  occupation  of  the  city 
should  have  been  brief,  and  he  should 
have  withdrawn  last  September,  when 
everyone  in  Italy  and  Fiume  was  ap- 
plauding his  deed,  and  when  even 
other  nations  admired  its  unexpected 
audacity.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
action  was  a  premeditated  political 
move,  and  in  this  case  it  must  show 
solid  grounds  for  its  justification.  A 
mere  fantastic  adventure  cannot  main- 
tain itself  before  the  world  for  three 
months  and  more. 

Unhappily,  D'Annunzio's  enter- 
prise speedily  revealed  the  last  of  these 
qualities.  His  own  temperament,  in- 
spired by  imagination  rather  than  cool 
calculation,  betrayed  itself  in  every 
word  and  act.  A  sort  of  Fiume  mythol- 
ogy grew  up.  Fiume,  a  sacred  city, 
was  destined  of  its  own  impulse  to  re- 
deem the  world.  The  entire  imi verse 
was  groaning  under  an  alleged  Anglo- 
Saxon  tyranny.  Quamaro  was  to 
carry  liberty  to  the  remotest  ends  of 
the  earth  —  to  the  Egyptians,  the 
Irish,  the  Negroes  —  to  everyone  ex- 
cept, strange  to  say,  the  neighboring 
Slavic  people.  The  quarrel  of  the  Com- 
mander of  Fiume  with  the  head  of  the 
Italian  Government  degenerated  into 
a  common  display  of  Billingsgate  un- 
worthy of  a  cause  that  professed  such 
high  ideals.  D'Annunzio  developed 
into  an  opponent  of  Lloyd  George  and 
Wilson  and  the  Peace  Conference.  He 


personified  Poetry  fighting  History, 
Illusion  face  to  face  with  Fact.  What 
material  resources  did  he  have  with 
which  to  win?  We  heard  rumors  of 
landings  in  Italy  and  in  Dabnatia,  of 
revolutions,  daring  assaults,  Croat  in- 
surrections; and  of  the  creation  of  new 
republics,  dictatorships,  and  presi- 
dencies throughout  the  territory  of 
Fiume  and  Dabnatia.  These  fictions 
had  no  basis  of  fact  and  they  bear  a 
suggestive  resemblance  to  the  exploitis 
of  captains  of  fortune  in  the  days  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  only  actual  in- 
cident was  an  ill-advised  and  indecisive 
landing  at  Zara.  The  D'Annunzio 
gentlemen  proclaimed  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  waved  the  banner  of  self- 
determination.  But  these  were  to 
apply  only  to  Fiume.  Such  rights  had 
no  validity  for  the  Slavs.  So  we  had 
contradiction  heaped  on  contradiction. 
D'Annunzio  who  had  gone  to  Fiume 
to  protect  the  ballots  of  the  people  and 
the  authority  of  the  local  government, 
rebelled  against  the  decisions  of  that 
government  and  abrogated  the  very 
laws  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
defend. 

Last  Sunday  he  published  a  state- 
ment in  a  Fiume  newspaper,  that  will 
produce  a  sentiment  of  profoimd 
anguish  and  regret  in  the  heart  of 
everyone  who  reads  it.  You  see  the 
man  isolated,  angry,  and  yet  not  with- 
out generosity  even  toward  those  who 
have  abandoned  him.  Old  comrades 
have  deserted  his  standard.  To  him 
they  are  ungrateful  cowards.  He  re- 
calls the  pledges  of  loyalty,  the  frank 
allegiance,  the  applause,  and  the  de- 
votion that  inspired  them  before.  He 
appeals  for  a  return  of  days  that  can- 
not be  recalled;  he  dreams  of  combat; 
he  refuses  to  understand  that  the 
spirit  which  dominates  these  drab  days 
in  Fiume  is  not  the  spirit  of  treason  but 
of  loyalty.  The  Italians  who  followed 
him  in  body  or  in  spirit  last  September 
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were  not  following  the  man  himself, 
but  the  banner  of  Italy  and  of  Fiume. 
To-day  they  have  seen  their  error. 
They  appreciate  that  their  arbitrary 
course  would  in  the  end  be  fatal  to 
both  Italy  and  Fiume.  But  their 
leader  blindly  persists  in  his  original 
path  and  refuses  to  see  the  light  that 
would  cause  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 
But  how  has  he  become  so  deafened 
by  the  clamor  of  his  own  passions  that 
he  cannot  hear  the  voices  of  warning 
that  rise  on  every  hand?  How  can  he 
fail  to  see  that  his  perverse  persistency 
now  imperils  the  safety  of  the  very 
city  which  he  would  rescue?  How  can 
he  imagine  that  he  will  be  able  to  aid 
that  city  by  insisting  upon  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  promises  that 
Wilson  made  to  Italy  on  the  S4th  of 
April,  to  the  effect  that  the  Slavic 
coast  should  remain  neutral,  and  the 
more  cautious  and  equivocal  promises 
that  he  makes  now  -^  as  if  the  world 
feared  that  Italy  would  not  be  strong 
enough  to  forbid  any  group  of  its  citi- 
zens from  undertaking  private  cam- 
paigns of  conquest,  and,  therefore, 
concluded  that  it  was  advisable  to 
permit  the  Slavs  to  arm  and  fortify 
themselves? 

Possibly,  D'Annunzio  may  yet  see 
his  error  and  submit  to  the  majesty  of 
law  and  of  destiny.  It  is  not  only  vain, 
but  it  is  puerile  to  defy  the  will  of  his- 
tory, to  improvise  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, to  rely  upon  a  group  of  parti- 
sans, in  the  midst  of  Europe  in  this 
twentieth  century.  No  man  can 
achieve  that.  It  is  not  an  unbreakable 
will  that  distinguishes  heroes.  Better 
the  stem  resolution  of  a  stoic  than 
the  heady  obstinacy  of  the  warrior. 
Loyalty  to  moral  law  and  resignation 
to  the  commands  of  Fate  are  more  dig- 
nified than  irrational  opposition.  If 
D'Annunzio  will  wake  up  from  his 
dream,  recover  his  mental  balance,  and 
again  be  loyal  to  Italy  and  to  his  own 


better  self,  Italy  will  be  loyal  to  him  in 
turn.  The  glory  of  his  former  achieve* 
ments  will  not  be  dead.  No,  rather,  it 
will  be  rendered  brighter  by  his 
sacrifice. 

IDeuisehe  AUgemeine  Zeiiung, 
December  22, 1919] 

LABOR  AND  POLITICS  IN  SPAIN 

BY  MANUEL  DE-MONTOLINO- 
BARCELONA 

Spain  faces  a  serious  crisis  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  increasing  bitterness  of  the 
class  conflict.  Thanks»to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  element  friendly  to  Ger> 
many,  the  country  succeeded  in  main- 
taining its  neutrality  throughout  the 
war.  It  derived  great  material  profit 
from  this  situation,  an  era  of  unprece- 
dented financial  and  industrial  ac- 
tivity which  inspired  most  alluring 
hopes  for  the  future.  The  impoverish- 
ment of  the  progressive  nations  of 
Europe  suddenly  raised  Spain  to  the 
position  of  a  wealthy  power.  The  capi- 
talist classes  were  feverishly  active  and 
it  looked  for  a  period  as  though  a  lucky 
turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  might  re- 
store their  country  for  a  second  time 
in  its  history,  to  a  leading  place  in 
Europe. 

All  these  fair  prospects  seem  about 
to  vanish  into  thin  air.  The  shock  of 
war  has  rocked  even  this  neutral 
country  to  its  profoundest  depths. 
TKe  class  conflict  which  reddens  the 
horizon  of  Europe  with  the  lurid  glare 
of  revolution  manifests  itself  here  in 
violent  and  dangerous  social  dissen- 
sions. The  very  wealth  with  which  the 
war  flooded  the  nation  has  encouraged 
the  working  people  to  insist  upon  the 
inunediate  introduction  of  the  radical 
social  reforms  which  their  leaders  have 
proclaimed  as  imminent.  Bolshevism 
has  many  enthusiastic  converts  among 
these  leaders  and   the  most  radical 
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communist  ideals  have,won  the  fanati- 
cal support  of  Spanish  labor.  The  re- 
sult is  that  a  country  which  a  year  ago 
seemed  at  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  great 
economic  progress  now  finds  itself  on 
the  verge  of  chaos  and  anarchy. 

The  focus  of  serious  social  disturb- 
ances is,  natiurally,  in  the  region  of 
greatest  business  activity*  Catalonia, 
and  particularly  in  Barcelona,  its  capi- 
tal. The  keenly  enterprising  spirit 
which  characterizes  the  population  of 
that  province  —  in  contrast  with  the 
dreamy  contemplation  of  a  glorious 
past,  still  t3rpical  of  many  other  parts 
of  Spain  —  has  long  made  the  class 
struggle  in  that  province  more  bitter, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  civilized 
country.  The  pronounced  individ- 
ualism of  the  Catalonians  adds  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  Another 
influence  that  makes  things  worse  is 
the  attitude  of  hostile  or  unsympa- 
thetic reserve  which  the  Madrid  Gov- 
ernment has  exhibited  for  many  years 
toward  this  province.  The  central 
authorities  have  good  reason  to  at- 
tribute the  strength  of  the  Nationalist 
and  Separatist  movements  in  Cata^ 
Ionia  to  its  industrial  prosperity,  and 
resent  the  vigorous  efforts  its  people 
are  making  to  secure  a  larger  degree  of 
self-government. 

Spanish  employers,  wearied  with 
their  profitless  struggle  against  the 
daily  increasing  obstacles  which  the 
powerful  labor  organizations  having 
their  headquarters  in  Barcelona  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  profitable  operation 
of  their  establishments,  decided  to 
form  an  organization  for  common  pro- 
tection. With  this  in  view,  they 
founded  a  Spanish  Employers'  Union 
which  is  controlled  by  Catalonians, 
but  has  important  branches  through- 
out the  peninsula.  One  of  its  first  un- 
dertakings was  to  call  a  congress  of  em- 
ployers which  was  held  in  Barcelona 
in  October  and  attended  by  represen- 


tatives from  every  part  of  Spain.  The 
result  of  this  Congress  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  very  important  decision  —  to 
proclaim  a  general  lockout  covering 
the  whole  country,  but  starting  at 
Barcelona,  then  extending  to  Catalonia 
and  thence  to  the  whole  Peninsula. 
This  lockout  was  to  continue  until  the 
employers  had  won  their  demands. 

What  was  the  occasion  for  so  radical 
a  decision?  We  cannot  answer  this 
question  without  a  previous  word  as  to 
recent  political  events. 

Since  last  July,  the  Sanchez  de  Toca 
cabinet  has  been  in  power.  Politically, 
it  ranks  as  conservative,  for  its  prin- 
cipal members  are  survivors  of  the 
IN^ura  cabinet,  which  was  obliged  to 
resign  because  of  the  uncompromising 
opposition  of  the  radicals.  This  de 
Toca  cabinet  was  an  outcome  of  the 
conspiracy  which  actually  originated 
among  the  radicals.  Since  it  has  not  a 
majority  in  Parliament,  its  life  de- 
pends upon  the  grace  of  the  latter. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  inconsistency 
in  the  political  situation..  In  order  to 
win  the  support  of  the  Liberals,  Demo- 
crats, Republicans,  and  Socialists,  de 
Toca  has  from  the  beginning  adopted 
a  programme  more  radical  than  the 
Catalonian  syndicalists  ever  dreamed 
of  seeing  under  a  monarchy.  The  latter 
are  not  only  tolerated  but  are  en- 
couraged and  favored.  In  fact,  under 
the  present  administration,  an  un- 
questionably illegal  syndicalist  society 
in  Barcelona  has  been  able  to  conduct 
an  active  anarchist  agitation,  to  ham- 
per production  and  to  employ  the  most 
reprehensible  and  violent  methods  to 
cripple  the  operations  and  to  under- 
mine the  authority  of  employers.  So 
the  latter  became  intensely  bitter 
against  this  ostensibly  conservative 
cabinet  on  account  of  the  boundless 
demands  of  the  syndicalists,  and  de- 
cided to  take  extreme  measures  which 
the  critical  situation  demanded.  This 
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isy  in  few  words,  the  reason  for  the 
lockout  inaugurated  by  the  Spanish 
Employers'  Union. 

The  lockout  started  in  November 
and  was  promptly  put  into  effect  by 
every  industrial  establishment  in  Bar- 
celona. At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  it  extended  to  the  Catalonian 
textile  mills,  which  represent  the  most 
important  industry  of  the  province. 
Immediately,  negotiations  were  started 
which  led  to  an  agreement  satisfactory 
to  both  sides,  involving  an  increase  of 
wages.  Barcelona  was  delighted  with 
the  settlement  and  hoped  that  the 
labor  agitation  might  now  be  directed 
into  lawful  channels.  This  confidence 
was  strengthened  by  a  Royal  Decree, 
issued  by  the  government  the  same 
day,  giving  legal  force  to  agreements 
entered  into  by  mixed  committees  of 
employers  and  employees,  and  making 
both  these  parties  liable  under  the  law 
for  violating  such  agreements. 

But  this  joy  was  short-lived.  As 
soon  as  the  lockout  ceased  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workingmen  with- 
drew from  the  committee,  claiming 
that  the  agreement  had  been  violated 
by  the  employers,  and  broke  off  all 
relations  with  the  latter.  Some  fac- 
tories and  shops  continued  in  opera^ 
tion  but  there  was  great  unrest  and  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides. 
Many  employers  are  facing  the  neces- 
sity of  closing  their  establishments,  or 
of  removing  them  to  some  other  part 
of  the  country.  Meantime,  the  syndi- 
calist leaders  are  quietly  planning  a 
new  offensive.  During  the  interval, 
Barcelona,  the  populous  metropolis 
of  the  Mediterranean,  is  torn  by  end- 
less dissensions  and  watches  all  its 
hope  of  a  brilliant  industrial  future 
vaniish.  Vigorous  Catalonian  manu- 
facturers, who  were  prepared  to  utilize 
to  the  utmost  the  present  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  acquire  vast  and 
rich    markets,    see    themselves    con- 


fronted with  ruin  and  all  their  prom- 
ising projects  brought  to  naught. 

Who  is  responsible?  Quite  apart 
from  the  conditions  which  are  making 
the  labor  problem  serious  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  we  are  forced  to  recognize 
that  in  Spain  we  face  additional  diffi- 
culties due  to  a  lamentable  lack  of 
popular  education  and  discipline.  The 
responsibility  for  this  comes  home  to 
the  employers  themselves.  Their  way 
of  meeting  labor  problems  harks  back 
to  the  eighteenth  —  we  might  even 
say  to  the  seventeenth  —  century. 
At  the  same  time,  the  working  people 
are  living  in  an  unreal  world  of  com- 
munist dreams.  Last  of  all,  the  govern- 
ment itself  is  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
flection of  the  intellectual  confusion 
and  anarchy  that  characterize  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  It  is  incapable  of  wise 
social  legislation  that  might  check  the 
unrest  that  threatens  to  get  beyond 
control. 

[/{  Proffresso  di  Bologna^  December  f  ,  1919] 
ITALY  AND  GERMANY 

BY  LUIGI  GUGLIELMENOTTI 

France,  or  at  least  the  official  rep- 
resentatives of  that  country,  appar- 
ently, are  doing  their  utmost  to  pro- 
duct a  moral  collapse  in  Germany. 
The  attitude  which  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  in  the  question  of 
the  blockade  and  of  the  war  prisoners, 
and  the  constant  succession  of  irri- 
tating and  unnecessarily  provocative 
notes  which  it  has  issued,  are  calculated 
to  nurse  international  hatred  and  to 
prevent  Germany's  moral  recovery. 
Such  a  system  might  be  justifiable 
during  the  war,  but  it  has  now  become 
both  harmful  and  absurd. 

America  is  at  present  giving  the 
most  positive  assistance  toward  the 
economic  recovery  of  Germany.  It  is 
the  only  nation  in  a  position  to  provide 
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that  conquered  country  with  the  ma- 
terial aid  which  it  requires.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  conditions  there  com- 
pel it  to  exercise  an  economic  control 
which  seems  likely  to  result  in  Ger- 
many's industrial  subjugation  by  Amer- 
ica. The  Germans  are  saying  that 
America  is  literally  buying  them  out 
completely.  While  that  may  be  an 
inevitable  phase  of  reconstruction,  it 
carries  within  itself  the  seed  of  future 
dangers.  The  Americans  and  English 
are  trying  to  revive  Germany,  we  must 
admit,  very  much  as  the  French  are 
trying  to  restore  economic  health  to 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  we  Italians  are 
striving  to  perform  the  same  service 
for  German  Austria.  However,  the 
outcome  is  economic  subjugation  —  a 
condition  which,  viewed  from  the  ideal 
standpoint,  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
progress. 

So  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  we  have 
a  profound  interest  in  Germany's 
economic  and  moral  recovery.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  vital  matter  with  us  that  Central 
Europe  should  regain  its  material 
prosperity,  because  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  trade  of  that  region, 
from  which  we  require  supplies,  and 
whence  we  ship  so  much  of  our 
products. 

Consequently,  we  should  promote 
the  reestablishment  of  commercial 
connections  between  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, and  that  reciprocal  exchange  of 
material  and  intellectual  wealth  which 
is  essential  for  our  prosperity.  Germany 
was  a  great  manufacturing  country, 
and  will  remain  so.  This  is  assured  by 
its  position,  by  its  industrial  tradi- 
tions, and  by  the  wonderful  capacity 
of  its  people  for  persistent  and  careful 
labor,  especially  in  mechanical  trades. 
The  Italian  nation,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  an  ancestral  love  for  agriculture 
and  will  never  turn  aside  from  that 
pursuit. 

Such  conflicts  of  interest  as  formerly 


existed  between  Italy  and  Germany 
have  been  completely  removed  by  the 
war,  which  has  lifted  our  country  out 
of  the>  position  of  material  and  mora! 
inferiority  in  which  an  ambiguous  in- 
ternational policy  left  us.  There  are 
no  real  conflicts  of  political  interest 
between  Italy  and  Germany.  Quite 
the  reverse.  The  two  nations  have 
common  cause  to  pursue  a  continental 
policy  opposed  to  that  of  the  other 
nations  which  are  trying  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  Italian  people  from 
our  legitimate  national  aspirations. 
Italy  and  Germany  are  now  the  lead- 
ing democracies  of  Europe.  We  may 
be  sure  —  and  should  not  delude  our- 
selves on  this  point  —  that  they  will 
find  in  the  French  pseudo-democracy 
a  persistent  enemy.  Under  the  leader- 
ship and  patronage  of  cunning  Eng- 
land, France  has  become  a  stronghold 
of  reaction.  The  new  Italian  party 
group,  including  all  the  factions  from 
the  Socialists  to  the  Radical  Liber- 
alists,  is  now  determined  to  follow  a 
path  which  leads  to  the  liberation  of 
every  nation  from  every  form  of  im* 
perialism.  Its  task  is  to  bring  about  a 
true  and  sincere  reconciliation  inspired 
by  mutual  respect  and  community  of 
interest. 

In  our  opinion,  the  economic  re- 
covery of  Germany  cannot  oc^cur  with- 
out a  simultaneous  intellectual  recu- 
peration. A  person  who  knew  Germany 
before  the  war  and  now  revisits  it  and 
studies  the  people  carefully,  fails  to 
recognize  the  nation.  Not  a  renmant 
is  tef t  of  the  former  model  business  or- 
ganization, which  with  conscious  supe- 
riority strove  to  serve  the  economic 
needs  of  the  whole  world.  The  self- 
confidence  of  the  German  people  is 
gone.  The  leading  classes  are  for  the 
most  part  completely  demoralized,  and 
the  decline  of  national  morale  is,  if  any- 
thing, more  striking  than  the  military 
and  economic  collapse. 
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But  if  the  Germans  impress  one  as  a 
demoralized  nation,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  great  extent  to  which  this  de- 
moralization is  due  to  exceptional  con- 
dition. The  influential  and  intellectual 
class  is  exhausted  by  the  sacrifices  of 
the  war.  The  physical  exhaustion  of 
the  people,  caused  principally  by  under- 
nourishment, reveals  itself  to  the 
superficial  observer  in  a  kind  of  ner- 
vousness which  has  engrafted  itself 
upon  the  nature  of  present  day  Ger- 
mans, and  manifests  itself  in  every 
phase  of  social  intercourse. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  essentially 
soimd  and  vigorous  character  of  the 
German  race  continues  to  reveal  itself. 
It  has  erected  a  new  government  with 
a  model  democratic  constitution,  al- 
though every  obstacle  was  thrown  in 
its  course,  on  the  one  side  by  a  victori- 
ous and  relentless  enemy,  and  on  the 
other  side  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

[Han^rger  Nachrichten,  December 
»1, 1919] 

GERMANY'S  ECONOMIC  PROS- 
TRATION 

BY  WALTER   RATHENAU 

FiBST  among  the  effects  of  the  war 
is,  of  course,  the  destruction  of  wealth, 
which  continued  five  years,  and  has 
not  yet  ceased.  This  destruction  is  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  extends  not  only  to  consumable 
goods,  but  also  to  the  instruments  of 
production,  the  machinery  of  trans- 
portation, and  to  every  form  of  useful 
property.  Second  to  the  destruction 
of  wealth  is  the  decrease  in  labor  power. 
Not  only  is  the  proportion  of  men  in 
the  prime  of  life  smaller  now,  but  the 
survivors  are  affected  with  the  lassi- 
tude that  follows  wars.  Consequently, 
we  are  facing  not  only  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  wealth,  of  means  of  production 
—  in  particular  of  declining  output 


from  our  mines  and  from  our  tillable 
soil,  but  we  are  simultaneously  facing 
a  diminished  ability  to  restore  these 
instruments  of  production  and  other 
sources  of  wealth.  We  find  ourselves 
in  this  situation  at  a  moment  when  one 
of  the  greatest  economic  tasks  of  his- 
tory presents  itself  to  the  civilized 
world  —  that  is,  the  reconstruction 
and  development  of  the  lands  lying  to 
the  east  of  Germany,  of  ruined  Russia 
and  the  newly  organized  nations 
formed  from  its  territory.   Last  of  all 

—  and'  this  takes  precedence  of  all 
else  —  we  have  the  task  of  restoring 
the  ruined  areas  of  Belgiimi  and 
Northern  France. 

But  were  none  of  these  new  and 
tremendous  tasks  before  us,  we  should, 
nevertheless,  be  faced  by  a  deficit  of 
wealth  throughout  the  world.  The  re- 
sult is  a  condition  that  recalls  the 
economic  situation  in  the  Middle  Ages 

—  a  reversal  of  the  relation  of  demand 
and  supply.  For  decades  the  world  has 
been  producing  a  surplus  for  which  it 
has  been  seeking  markets.  Producers 
had  to  hunt  for  consumers.  To-day 
the  opposite  is  true.  For  years  to  come, 
the  consimier  will  seek  the  producer. 
The  deficit  in  provisions  and  merchan- 
dise will  continue.  That  attitude, 
which  has,  unfortunately,  become  only 
too  familiar  to  our  people,  which  we 
now  assume  toward  the  food  supply, 
will  be  the  habitual  attitude  toward 
all  other  commodities  and  articles. 
We  must  not  make  the  error  of  assum- 
ing offhand  that  this  situation  will  be 
identical  with  a  period  of  intense  in- 
dustrial activity.  A  boom  presupposes 
not  only  a  great  demand,  but  also 
abundant  resources  for  supplying  that 
demand.  This  is  not  the  situation  to- 
day. Indeed,  the  world  is  still  living  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  its  capital 
rather  than  upon  its  income. 

The  results  of  this  situation  will  be 
twofold.   On  the  one  hand  oompeti- 
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tion  in  the  familiar  sense  will  lose  its 
meaning.  There  is  no  longer  any  pur- 
pose in  spending  millions  to  promote 
trade.  It  is  folly  to  exert  ourselves  as 
we  have  in  the  past  to  attract  con- 
sumers. On  the  contrary,  the  demand 
of  the  hour  is  to  simplify  our  distribu- 
tive machinery  and  at  the  same  time 
to  standardize  production  so  as  to 
prevent  the  manufacture  of  a  multi- 
tude of  different  types  and  styles  of  an 
article.  A  second  result  of  the  lack  of 
wealth  and  decline  of  production 
throughout  the  world,  is  the  continued 
fall  in  the  value  of  money.  This  is  not 
peculiar  to  Grermany,  though  it  is  most 
apparent  here.  The  same  movement 
is  evident  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  I  may  illustrate  by  saying  that 
the  Greneral  Electric  Company,  of 
which  I  am  president,  uses  nearly  two 
million  marks  worth  of  copper  daily, 
although  our  output  of  goods  has  not 
yet  attained  its  peace  level. 

Germany  occupies  the  darkest  point 
in  this  gloomy  picture.  We  knew  a 
year  ago  whither  we  were  headed  and 
why  we  must  take  that  course.  Re- 
liable estimates  had  been  made  of  the 
quantity  of  raw  materials  Germany 
would  be  forced  to  import  within 
specified  periods.  Their  value  ran  up 
into  the  himdreds  of  millions.  Wen^- 
lected,  however,  to  arrange  that  these 
imports  should  not  still  further  de- 
preciate our  foreign  exchange.  Every- 
one was  talking  of  free  trade.  Gennany 
and  its  government  took  up  that  cry. 
To-day  we  are  under  a  free  trade  r6- 
gime.  The  result  is  that  Grerman  mer- 
chandise is  being  squandered  abroad 
while  our  money  is  falling  to  a  point 


that  we  would  have  thought  impossible 
a  year  ago.  The  task  brfore  us  was  a 
double  one.  We  should  have  struck  a 
balance  immediately  between  con- 
sumption and  production.  Our  coun- 
try has  continued  to  consume  far  more 
than  it  produced.  That  has  necessi- 
tated mortgaging  our  future,  and  sacri- 
ficing our  present  stocks.  The  second 
task  was  to  establish  control  of  traffic 
across  our  frontier.  Nothing  effective 
was  done  to  accomplish  this.  A  year 
after  the  armistice,  no  commercial 
guardians  watch  our  boundaries  — 
something  that  cannot  be  said  of  any 
other  civilized  nation. 

The  most  serious  danger  that  threat- 
ens our  industry,  however,  is  the 
possibility  of  a  decline  in  our  technical 
efficiency.  The  years  when  we  were  at 
war  were  not  years  of  scientific  prog- 
ress. During  that  period  research, 
invention,  and  the  perfection  of  proc- 
esses were  more  interfered  with  than 
ever  previously  in  our  history.  That  is 
a  debit  item  of  almost  immeasurable 
gravity.  So  another  task  that  con- 
fronts us  is  to  exert  all  the  energy  that 
we  can  rally  to  promote  research  and 
scientific  investigation,  to  improve 
our  methods  of  work,  and  to  maintain 
the  highest  technical  standards  among 
our  industrial  directors  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  skilled  labor.  There  is 
no  l^islative  or  regulative  panacea 
for  the  ills  that  now  inflict  German 
industry.  Our  only  hope  lies  in  self- 
help.  We  must  direct  our  efforts  in 
these  lines,  increasing  concentration 
of  industry,  simplification  of  types 
and  processes,  and  the  scientific  man- 
agement of  production  and  distribution. 


IRoter  Tag,  December  25. 1919] 

THE  LURE  OF  IMPERIALISM  IN  SCANDINAVLA. 


BY  DR.  ADOLF  JURQENS 


Despite  all  the  plausible  talk  about 
a  League  of  Nations  and  the  reconcili- 
ation of  peoples,  of  disannament  and 
eternal  peace,  a  great  tide  of  impe- 
rialist sentiment  is  sweeping  over  the 
world.  Countries  formerly  opposed  to 
militarism,  like  the  United  States 
and  England,  now  demand  powerful 
standing  armies.  Scandinavia,  also, 
has  caught  the  epidemic  and  is  reviv- 
ing long  forgotten  colonial  projects 
and  buried  imperialistic  dreams.  Nor- 
wegian journalists  are  retelling  the 
tales  of  the  Vikings  and  their  distant 
voyages.  The  Danes  are  recalling  the 
time  when  Danebrog  came  down  from 
heaven  in  the  siege  of  Reval,  and  the 
days  when  Esthonia  was  Danish.  Last 
of  all,  Sweden  looks,  even  though 
hesitatingly,  toward  the  East,  though 
its  gaze  is  reminiscent  rather  than 
calculating. 

Norway's  writers  are  letting  their 
thoughts  rove,  as  the  ancient  Vikings 
roved,  to  the  most  distant  quarters  of 
the  world,  seeking  new  fields  of  em- 
ployment and  enrichment  for  their 
people.  During  the  war,  the  battle  cry 
of  England's  champions  in  that  coun- 
try was:  'We  have  the  second  com- 
mercial fleet  in  the  world  —  we  must 
make  our  importance  felt.'  These 
people  are  to-day  ardent  advocates  of 
Norwegian  trade  expansion.  They 
hope  to  take  the  place  of  Germany  in 
Russian  commerce;  for  the  Americans 
must  have  a  middleman  in  dealing 
with  that  country.  They  have  or- 
ganized powerful,  amply  financed  cor- 
porations for  this  purpose.  They  would 


pursue  a  similar  policy  in  South 
America  and  China,  where  it  is  planned 
to  start  banks  and  commercial  houses. 
A  common  saying  in  the  country  is 
that  Norway's  future  lies  in  Siberia. 
Unhappily,  the  investigations  which 
Director  Eyde  made  in  Poland,  in  re* 
gard  to  the  opportunities  for  Nor- 
wegian business  in  that  country,  re- 
sulted in  a  pessimistic  report. 

Those  who  seek  territorial  expansion 
are  no  less  ambitious  than  these  com- 
mercial, promoters.  They  say  that 
Norway  was  practically  at  war  with 
Germany,  and  that  it  never  even  tried 
to  maintain  commercial  neutrality. 
Thousands  of  Norw^ian  sailors  laid 
down  their  lives  for  the  victory  of 
western  democracy.  It  was  a  mere 
technicality  that  the  government  did 
not  declare  war  officially.  Some  of  the 
great  Norwegian  dailies  repeat  these 
arguments  day  after  day,  and  claim 
territorial  compensations  for  this  serv- 
ice. They  have  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Paris  Conference  to  allot  Spitz- 
bergen  to  Norway.  This  was  done  in 
spite  of  the  active  opposition  of  the 
Eaglish  Spitzbergen  Company,  which 
suddenly  discovered  that  there  was  a 
vast  wealth  of  marble,  gold,  and  pre- 
cious stones  in  the  country.  Norway, 
however,  must  confirm  all  existing 
rights  of  British  subjects  and  not  im- 
pair them  by  subsequent  legislation. 
Matter-of-fact  criticism  reveals  that 
England's  generosity  amounts  in  prac- 
tice to  permitting  Norway  to  assume 
some  very  unprofitable  police  and 
judicial  burdens,  leaving  the  economic 
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status  of  the  archipelago  practically 
what  it  was  before. 

Disillusioned  in  this  direction,  the 
territorial  expansionists  of  Norway 
have  cast  greedy  eyes  upon  German 
East  Africa.  However,  cold  water  has 
been  cast  upon  their  plans  by  powerful 
influences  in  the  government,  that 
opposed  trying  for  anything  more 
after  Spitzbergen. 

England  is  prompt  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Norway's  greed,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  its  old  policy  of 
'divide  and  rule,'  by  encouraging  the 
Norwegian  correspondents  in  England 
to  insist  that  Iceland  and  the  Faroe 
Islands,  which  are  now  Danish  posses- 
sions, are  ancient  Norwegian  colonies. 
Naturally,  the  old  argument  of  com- 
mon culture  does  good  service  here. 
These  imperialist  ambitions,  however, 
have  startled  the  saner  part  of  the 
people  into  vigorous  opposition,  espe- 
cially when  they  threatened  to  arouse 
friction  with  Sweden,  from  whom 
some  of  these  enthusiasts  were  de- 
manding the  return  of  districts  which 
the  latter  country  had  controlled  for 
two  centuries. 

A  crisis  of  chauvinism  is  also  mani- 
festing itself  in  Denmark.  When  the 
West  Indian  possessions  were  sold  to 
the  United  States,  bitter  resentment 
was  aroused  in  certain  circles.  No  one 
could  question  but  what  it  was  a  wise 
move  for  the  little  government  to  jetti- 
son that  part  of  its  colonial  cargo 
which  was  likely  to  prove  so  dangerous 
in  the  mighty  conflagration  that  was 
then  engulfing  the  world.  It  then  ap- 
peared that  international  rivalries 
would  tend  to  concentrate  aroimd  cer- 
tain colonial  areas,  and  especially  those 
commanding  the  ways  to  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Liberal  and  Radical  elements 
of  the  country  enforced  their  policy 
in  this  matter,  as  they  did  in  the  ques- 
tion of  widening  the  autonomy  of  Ice- 


land and  securing  its  formal  recogni- 
tion as  enjoying  equal  rights  with  the 
Mother  Country.  By  doing  this,  Den- 
mark also  checkmated  an  active  agita- 
tion in  England  in  favor  of  an  Iceland 
republic.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  the 
Liberal  elements  in  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment will  be  equally  successful  in  carry- 
ing out  their  policy  with  regard  to 
Northern  Schleswig.  The  Conserva- 
tives are  asserting,  with  cynical  frank- 
ness, that  regardless  of  the  way  the 
people  vote,  Denmark  must  annex  at 
least  the  first  and  second  zones,  They 
thus  demonstrate  the  ease  with  which 
men  inspired  by  selfish  interests  forget 
the  fair-spoken  talk  about  international 
law  and  self-detennination,  which  they 
themselves  were  so  fond  of  using 
against  Germany  until  the  recent 
change  in  the  international  situation. 
According  to  the  latest  reports  from 
the  West  Coast  of  Schleswig,  British 
propaganda  is  active  there  endeavoring 
to  deprive  Germany  of  the  Lister 
Deep,  the  only  place  where  large  war 
vessels  can  approach  the  coast.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  present  min- 
istry will  be  able  to  carry  out  its 
programme  of  incorporating  no  more 
Germans  in  Denmark  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  case  the  Paris 
Conference  should  also  oppose  a  popu- 
lar vote  in  the  second  zone.  An 
election  upon  this  platform  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  favor  of  the  im- 
perialists, although  even  they  appre- 
ciate that  their  policy  would  expose 
Denmark  to  the  permanent  enmity  of 
Germany,  and  to  complete  economic 
dependence  upon  Great  Britain.  Flens- 
burg  is  a  German  City.  The  Danes 
who  live  there  are  merely  settlers,  as 
one  of  the  best -known  agitators  in 
favor  of  the  union  of  Northern  Schles- 
wig to  Denmark,  Master  Clausen,  the 
man  who  actually  drew  the  bounda^ 
ries  of  the  zones  in  which  these  ques- 
tions are  being  submitted  to  popular 
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vote,  recently  stated:  however,  we 
grant  the  Danish  Imperialists  enough 
sense  to  realize  that  they  cannot  undo 
the  processes  of  historical  evolution 
without  provoking  a  new  episode  of 
1864.  We  hope  they  will  act  accord- 
ingly in  the  interest  of  cordial  coopera- 
tion between  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia. Let  the  old  source  of  friction 
be  removed  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
no  ill  effects  behind. 

Sweden  has  assumed  a  peculiar 
attitude  toward  the  tumult  of  chau- 
vinism which,  at  present,  is  unsettling 
everything  in  Scandinavian  countries. 
Although  its  place  in  history  has  been 
that  of  a  defender  of  Europe  against 
the  East  and  the  shield  of  the  German 
reformation,  and  a  vigorous  foreign 
policy,  therefore,  forms  part  of  its 
political  traditions,  it  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  world  war  and  even  neg- 
lected to  aid  its  old  colony,  Fin- 
land—  which  still  remains  the  seat 
of  Swedish  civilization  —  against  its 
Russian  oppressor.  It  did  send  a  sani- 
tary detachment  to  the  Aaland  Islands, 
but  this  timid  and  hesitating  measure 
was  speedily  recalled.  Consequently, 
the  sympathy  of  the  Finns  for  Sweden 
has  been  chilled,  and  Sweden  has  lost 
its  prospect  of  securing  the  Aaland 
Islands  through  a  friendly  understand- 
ing. The  party  now  in  power  in  Fin- 
land is  hostile  to  the  Swedish  element. 
Although  they  have  always  been  such 
ardent  advocates  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  the  Finns  deny  to  the 
forty  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
Aaland  Islands  the  exercise  of  that 
right. 

Consequently,  Sweden  finds  itself 
in  the  impleasant  situation  of  having 
to  appeal  to  the  Entente  to  further  its 
claims.  It  must  now  court  favor  from 
the  party  to  which  it  was  covertly 
hostile  in  the  war.  English  statesmen 
find  a  new  trump  thrust  in  their  hands, 
and  are  using  the  opportunity  to  secure 


valuable  commercial  advantages  from 
Sweden.  A  recent  issue  of  the  fTaiuIeb- 
tidning  says   that   the   last   tonnage 
agreement  'with  Britain  amounts  to 
sacrificing  Sweden's  commercial  inde- 
pendence without  a  sure  prospect  of 
securing  any  compensation  whatever. 
This  controversy  between  Finland  and 
Sweden  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  be- 
cause it  temporarily  narrows  the  con- 
ception of  Scandinavia.  Not  only  have 
the  Nationalists  in  Sweden  suddenly 
discovered  that  the  Finns  belong  to 
another  race,  but  the  Radical  Socialists 
are  agitating  against  the  alleged  atroci- 
ties of  the  reactionary  Finn  Govern- 
ment. This  is  deepening  the  gulf  .  The 
loss  of  Scandinavia's  sympathy  and 
the  severing  of  intellectual  relations 
between  the  two  countries  increases 
the  always  latent  Russian  danger  for 
Finland,  by  tending  to  isolate  that 
country.  We  may  be  sure  that  Greater 
Russia,  whether  it  be  Bolshevist  or 
Reactionary,  will  strive  again  to  extend 
its  holdings  along  the  Baltic.  This  an- 
tagonism is  still  further  increased  by 
the  fact  that  Finnish  expansionists  are 
trying  to  establish  claim  upon  a  cer- 
tain river  valley  in  Northern  Norway. 
But  in  spite  of  all  these  causes  of  dis- 
cord, we  keep  hearing  from  Norway 
and  Denmark  the  assertion  that  Fin- 
land properly  is  a  part  of  Scandinavia, 
and  that  the  four  northern  countries 
must  form  a  close  economic  union. 
On  the  other  hand  the  powers   that 
be  in  Finland    have    conceived  such 
hostility  to  Sweden  that  we  are  hearing 
very  little  from  them  of  the  plan  for  a 
Scaiidinavian  union.  The  Finns  rather 
incline   now   to   closer   alliance  with 
the  Esthonians.    However,  the  latter 
scheme  does  not  promise  much,  be- 
cause both  countries  are  infected  with 
Bolshevism.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  boundary  problems  all 
through  this  region  are  still  unsolved. 
Some  people  in  Sweden  are  proposing 
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a  Baltic  union.  An  influential  financial 
paper  in  Denmark  wants  a  Baltic  Cur- 
rency Union.  Last  of  all»  there  is  the 
ambitious  plan  in  Denmark  to  make 


Copenhagen  the  warehouse  centre  and 
transshipping  point  for  Anglo-Saxon 
manufactures  and  commodities  des- 
tined to  Baltic  markets. 
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lArheiier  Zeiiung,  December  19, 1919] 
I.    Budapest 

FouBTEEN  terrorists  have  been  con- 
denmed  to  death  by  the  extraordinary 
tribunal  in  Budapest,  and  the  sen- 
tences have  been  carried  out.  Some  of 
these  men  were  guilty  of  outright 
murder  committed  in  the  intoxication 
of  power,  or  from  low  motives  of 
revenge,  or  in  an  incomprehensible 
callousness  and  disregard  for  human 
life.  Such  was  the  murder  of  Subaltern 
Dobsa  who  paid  with  his  life  for  a  dis- 
respectful remark  and  an  insulting 
gesture.  To  the  same  class  of  crimes 
belonged  the  murder  of  the  two  Hol- 
lans  who  were  seized  as  hostages  and 
then  without  any  ascertainable  reason, 
simply  shot  and  thrown  into  the  Dan- 
ube. Such  acts  are  never  excusable 
under  any  circumstances  and  when 
they  are  committed  by  revolutionary 
authorities  in  the  midst  of  a  popular 
uprising,  they  discredit  the  revolution 
itself,  do  untold  damage  to  the  cause 
of  reform,  inspire  bitter  hatred,  and 
turn  the  sense  of  human  outrage  at 
such  enormities  into  distrust  and  de- 
testation of  the  very  principles  of 
revolution.  These  unnecessary  and 
brutal  murders  aided  the  very 
bourgeoisie  they  were  intended  to 
intimidate. 

But  other  charges  for  which  the 
fourteen  terrorists  were  executed  were 
of  quite  a  different  character*  For  in- 


stance, at  the  very  moment  that  the 
counter-revolutionary  monitors  were 
bombarding  the  headquarters  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  a.  man  signaled 
to  them  with  a  white  cloth»  to  con- 
tinue firing,  and  shouted  to  his  fellow 
citizens:  'Long  Live  the  counter-revo- 
lution.* This  man  fell,  struck  by  the 
bullet  of  a  revolutionary  guard.  We 
feel  justified  in  claiming  that  a  revo- 
lutionary soldier  who  shoots  an  armed 
member  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  a  civil 
conflict  of  this  kind  cannot  be  called  a 
murderer,  unless  we  make  the  same 
charge  against  every  soldier  who  shoots 
an  enemy  in  battle.  The  terrorists 
who  were  handed  over  to  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  counter-revolutionary 
government  for  such  acts  as  these» 
and  paid  for  them  with  their  lives 
upon  the  gallows,  are  entitled  to 
have  their  names  freed  from  the 
disgrace  that  attaches  to  common 
crimes,  and  to  be  regarded  as  vic- 
tims of  class  justice  and  class 
murder. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  condi- 
tions unveiled  by  the  revelations  of 
this  trial  are  not  calculated  to  inspire 
sympathy  for  communist  methods  of 
government.  A  man  of  justice  and  com- 
prehension will  not  judge  the  acts  and 
sentiments  of  a  revolutionary  crisis 
by  the  same  standard  that  he  would 
apply  to  a  period  of  peace  or  the  vic- 
torious days  of  reaction.  But  even 
the  tumult  of   revolution  has   laws 
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which  its  authorities  should  obey. 
There  are  certain  standards  of  human- 
ity and  morals  which  are  the  oonmion 
property  of  civilized  mankind  under 
all  conditions.  They  are  so  deeply 
anchored  in  human  conscioice  that 
the  torroit  of  revolution  or  counter- 
revolution cannot  unroot  them  —  and 
to  do  so  inflicts  irreparable  damage 
upon  the  social  order.  To  disregard 
these  principles  and  sentiments  merely 
calk  down  upon  the  heads  of  revolu- 
tionists the  contempt  and  hatred  and 
resistance  of  a  vast  majority  of  their 
fellow  mea.  Among  these  sentimoits 
none  stands  higher  than  regard  for 
human  life  —  the  conviction  that 
human  life  is  the  most  valuable  thing 
in  the  world,  the  standard  by  which 
we  measure  all  other  values,  and  that 
no  social  system  can  exist  for  more  than 
a  transient  period  which  disregards 
the  protections  which  society  has 
evolved  by  centuries  of  struggle  to  set 
around  the  safety  of  the  individual. 
Consider  the  shock  that  paints  itself 
upon  the  countenance  of  any  person 
who  is  eye-witness  to  a  murderous 
attack,  and  hts  spontaneous  impulse  to 
spring  to  the  aid  of  the  victim  and  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  assailant. 
That  is  merely  the  instinctive  reaction 
begotten  of  the  universal  sense  of  man- 
kind that  individual  life  must  be  held 
highly.  Any  revolution  or  revolu- 
tionary government  that  treads  upon 
this  sentiment  is  doomed. 

A  poet  has  said  that  one*s  image 
may  be  reflected  even  by  a  broken 
mirror  —  and  however  distorted  the 
image  we  may  receive  from  the  biased 
Budapest  (Proceedings,  we  catch  enough 
of  the  true  features  of  the  commu- 
nist revolution  there  to  see  that  it 
neither  obeyed  its  own  laws  and  pre- 
cepts nor  was  able  to  control  the  un- 
ruly and  often  criminal  elements  in  its 
service,  so  as  to  protect  human  life. 
Revolutions  unavoidably  impair,  to 


some  extent,  traditional  morals  and 
social  conventions.  Their  necessarily 
destructive  character  of  itself  relaxes 
standards.  But  the  morals  of  this 
group  of  Budapest  terrorists,  their 
conception  of  their  own  rights  and 
those  of  others,  the  argot  which  col- 
ored not  only  their  speech,  but  also 
their  intellects,  bear  striking  jaimi- 
larity  to  those  of  the  criminal  world. 
That  group  of  terrorists  was  an  or- 
ganization that  permitted  the  lowest 
instincts  of  the  slums  to  gratify  them- 
selves under  the  guise  of  a  new  revolu- 
tionary legality.  The  brutal  instincts, 
the  coarseness  of  speech,  the  irre- 
sponsible disregard  for  human  life  and 
of  every  other  form  of  property  that 
this  trial  has  brought  to  light,  are  all 
symptoms  of  moral  degeneracy  and 
not  signs  of  that  revolutionary  in- 
tensity of  purpose  which  sometimes 
disregards  the  means  by  which  it  at- 
tains its  ends.  It  is  most  disheartening 
to  see  how  these  people,  for  the  most 
part,  seem  to  have  had  no  true  inter- 
est in  the  revolutionary  cause,  how, 
with  one,  and  possibly  two  exceptions, 
no  gleam  of  the  great  idea  for  which 
they  pretended  to  be  fighting,  really 
illumined  their  words  and  thoughts. 
To  put  it  bluntly,  they  were  not  the 
champions  but  the  serfs  of  the 
revolution. 

To  be  sure,  the  abhorrence  shown 
by  the  bourgeoisie  world  in  general 
and  especially  by  that  of  Hungary, 
does  not  become  them.  The  brutality 
and  atrocities  of  the  terrorists,  and  the 
disr<$gard  for  human  life  which  their 
rule  encouraged  and  which  the  better- 
intentioned  leaders  could  not  repress, 
are  all  children  of  that  religion  of  force 
of  which  the  World  War  was  the  great 
atonement  —  the  greatest  of  terrorist 
undertakings  that  the  world  has  ever 
experienced  and  suffered.  The  thing 
tl^t  the  civilized  world  did  in  the  war 
and  praised  as  the  highest  virtue  — 
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killing  men  because  they  spoke  a  dif- 
ferent tongue  or  acknowledged  a  dif-^ 
ferent  sovereign  —  was  what  these 
misguided  men  did  in  the  war  of 
classes.  To  the  former,  men  of  another 
nation  were  without  the  law  —  to  the 
latter,  men  of  a  different  social  rank. 
Conrad  and  Foch,  Ludendorff  and 
Haig,  they  are  the  true  mentors  of  the 
terrorists. 

And  what  of  the  Hungarian  ruling 
classes  that  have  caused  these  ter- 
rorists to  be  executed  by  their  tribu- 
nals? The  latter  are  as  pure  handed  of 
blood  as  children  compared  with  their 
own  henchmen,  who  killed  more  honest 
innocent  men  and  women  in  one  night 
in  the  single  city  of  Keskemet,  than 
the  proletarian  revolution,  brutal  and 
out  of  hand  as  it  became,  did  in  its 
whole  existence.  People  like  this  have 
no  moral  authority  to  hang  as  crimi- 
nals men  who  did  in  a  petty  way  what 
they  did  on  a  wholesale  scale.  It  is  not 
justice  that  is  being  done  in  Budapest. 
No,  this  is  a  pitiless  act  of  pitiless  re- 
taliation in  a  civil  war.  A  society  that 
hails  Ivan  Hejjes  as  a  liberator  has 
forfeited  the  right  to  pass  sentence 
upon  Joseph  Czerny. 

[Frankfurter  ZeUungt  November  1,1919] 
n.    Belgrade 

The  most  desolate  section  of  Bel- 
grade is  the  suburb  along  the  Danube. 
The  river  at  this  point  is  broad,  slug- 
gish, and  muddy.  Its  banks  are  so  low 
that  one  can  follow  with  difficulty  the 
line  where  the  reedy  waters  stop  and 
the  grass>  shores  begin.  A  couple  of 
heavy  scows  lie  black  and  still  upon 
the  turgid  water,  like  giant  coffins. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  saddle  of 
land  upon  which  the  city  stands,  it 
slopes  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Save. 
Here  everything  is  life,  color,  and 
movement.  Passenger  steamers  are 
constantly  coming  and  going,  landing 


crowds  that  speedily  disperse  in  the 
neighboring  streets.  Freight  boats 
labor  up  loaded  with  plodding  work- 
ingmen  who  crowd  around  the  stalls 
of  the  street  peddlers  to  buy  a  piece  of 
roast  pork  or  a  handful  of  parched 
peas  or  a  glass  of  liquor  or  fermented 
milk.  Policemen  and  customs  house 
guards  take  themselves  and  the  world 
very  seriously.  Cabmen  and  porters 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  trade.  But 
over  on  the  Danube  side  everything  is 
deserted  and  the  approach  to  the  city 
from  that  direction  begins  through 
mud  or  dust,  past  rubbish  heaps  and 
thistle  fields  until  one  reaches  the 
wretched  pavements  of  the  dreary 
outlying  streets.  The  old  Turkish 
quarter  long  ago  disappeared.  An  iso- 
lated Turkish  house  remains  here  and 
there  nearly  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
numerous  minarets  that  used  to  lend 
Belgrade  the  charm  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  an  Oriental  town.  Over  in  the 
new  city  the  streets  are  laid  out  at 
right  angles  in  a  prosaic  modem  way, 
but  in  this  section  they  still  retain  their 
old  deviousness. 

The  houses  have  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  clumps  of  thistles  in  the  yards 
instead  of  flowers  and  shrubbery. 
During  the  summer  everything  is 
covered  with  dust,  which  descends 
upon  the  city  like  the  ashes  of  Pom- 
peii, covering  alike  men,  animals, 
trees,  and  pavements.  During  the 
rainy  season  this  dust  becomes  a 
sticky,  tenacious  mud  that  clings  to 
one's  boots  and  clothing.  Even  after 
one  has  crossed  the  Dusanska  Uliza, 
with  its  melancholy  and  dilapidated 
tramway,  and  reaches  the  better  part 
of  the  city,  with  its  lighted  shops  and 
caf^s,  the  melancholy  impression  of 
the  old  town  still  hovers  in  his  mind. 

War  has  thrust  its  fist  of  steel  into 
the  city,  blotting  out  a  building  here, 
overthrowing  a  wall  there,  or  leav- 
ing vacant  windows.    Shattered  baU 
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conies  hang  precariou8lvjjff[|e  air  and 
heaps  of  nibhwh|taf^Cttef  the  ground 
about  thr^iiB^  remnants  of  former 
The  cannon  of  the  Danube 

lonitors  and  the  artillery  posted  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  carried 
their  destruction  far  into  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  little  attempt  has  as  yet 
been  made  to  repair  the  damage.  The 
national  poets  called  their  capital, 
'Belgrade,  my  White  Swan/  Sad  ex- 
periences, indeed,  have  befallen  this 
Swan  City  since  I  last  previously  saw 
it  from  a  Semlin  steamer,  with  the 
sunset  gilding  its  houses  and  towers 
and  the  walls  of  its  fortresses.  That 
wasjirOctober,  1912,  when  the  popu- 

^  was  proclaiming  with  enthusiasm 
the  Balkan  Alliance  and  the  soldiers  of 
Peter  Karageorgevic,  with  yellow  as- 
ters in  their  caps  and  in  the  muzzles 
of  their  rifles,  were  setting  out  to  free 
their  Serbian  brothers  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Turks.  The  evening  that  the 
extras  brought  the  news  of  the  Monte- 
negrin declaration  of  war  against  the 
Sultan,  a  tremendous  crowd  of  en- 
thusiastic people  surged  through  the 
Mihailaova  Uliza  and  the  national 
theatre  played  the  princely  poets' 
Balkauska  Carica.  Two  years  and  two 
months  later,  the  Austrians  came, 
after  their  artillery  had  destroyed  the 
theatre,  and  erected  a  huge  gallows 
in  the  beautiful  roomy  Plaza  in  front 
of  it,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  these 
neophytes  in  western  civilization  the 
beauties  of  European  culture. 

Even  now,  the  National  Theatre 
has  not  been  entirely  restored  from  its 
ruins  and  ashes.  Repairs  and  recon- 
struction are  still  under  way.  But  if  a 
person  desires  again  to  get  a  gUmpse 
of  the  footlights,  he  visits  the  perform- 
ances at  the  Casino.  In  the  garden 
of  a  nearby  restaurant,  where  the 
insurgents  first  raised  the  flag  of  re- 
volt against  their  Osman  oppressor  in 
1815,  a  stock  company  is  playing  popu- 
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lar  pieces  by  local  authors.  The  scenes 
of  the  play  I  witnessed  were  laid  in  the 
former  frontier  district  toward  Turkey, 
and  the  theme  was  the  arousing  of 
the  South  Slav  soul  from  the  twilight 
slumber  of  Orientalism  to  the  alert 
wakefulness  of  the  West. 

The  enemies'  shells  treated  native 
literature  with  more  consideration 
than  they  did  the  surrounding  for- 
tresses, where  hardly  one  stone  is  left 
upon  the  other.  But  the  change  in  the 
people  has  modified  the  external  as- 
pect of  the  city  during  the  war  more 
than  physical  destruction.  The  street 
crowds  are  more  picturesque  than 
ever.  One  sees  peasants  from  Shum- 
adia  in  their  brown  costumes,  country- 
men from  the  Banat  in  broad  white 
kilts  and  breeches,  Montenegrins  in 
gold  and  red  embroidered  garments, 
gypsies  in  every  variety  of  raggedness, 
Macedonians  with  their  white  caps, 
and  Moslems  with  their  red  fez,  min- 
gling with  the  multi-colored  uniforms 
of  French  colonials,  American  Red 
Cross  Nurses,  English  officers,  and 
Australian  war  correspondents,  and 
the  whole  variegated  mass  picked  out 
by  the  glittering  gold  and  silver  braid 
which  emblazons  the  tunics  of  the  new 
South  Slav  officers. 

For  centuries  Belgrade  has  been  the 
meeting  point  of  different  nationali- 
ties, different  races,  and  different  civil- 
izations. Native  writers  before  the 
war  never  quite  agreed  as  to  which  of 
its  national  elements  gave  a  distinctive 
character  to  Belgrade  —  the  bour- 
geoisie of  Greek  or  mixed  Greek  and 
Macedonian  origin,  for  generations 
Serb  in  sentiment  and  consciousness, 
fond  of  displaying  to  its  guests  its  ex- 
pensive but  tasteless  and  ill-assorted 
furniture;  or  the  half-peasant  popula- 
tion of  the  Palilula  quarter  which  still 
retains  traces  of  the  dialect  of  Torlok, 
where  neither  pure  Serbian  nor  pure 
Bulgarian    is   spoken;   or   the  patri- 
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archal  long-bearded  fez  wearers  of  the 
Jewish  quarter;  or  the  population  of 
petty  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  offi- 
cials recruited  from  the  whole  country 
and  presenting  so  many  amusing  and 
bizarre  types;  or  the  thousands  of 
refugees  from  old  Serbia  and  Mace- 
donia, who  obstinately  refuse  to  pa^ 
tronize  any  street  stall  or  caf^  not  kept 
by  their  own  countrymen.  Upon  this 
old  substratum  of  mixed  nationalities, 
however,  the  World  War  has  now 
imposed  an  even  more  variegated  con- 
glomerate of  races.  Then  there  is  an- 
other division,  dividing  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  city  throughout  all  the 
sufferings  of  hostile  occupation,  and 
even  in  some  instances  formed  friendly 
ties  with  their  temporary  masters; 
from  the  veterans  of  the  old  army, 
who  have  never  recovered  entirely 
from  the  hardships  of  their  heroic  re- 
treat through  icy  Albania;  and  the  re- 
turned refugees  who  have  come  back 
from  their  years  of  exile  in  Greneva, 
Paris,  and  London.  Then  come  the 
Croats  and  Slovenes  for  whom  Bel- 
grade has  now  become  a  political  capi- 
tal and  a  centre  of  national  culture. 
They  arrive  in  the  retinue  of  new  cabi- 
net officers,  or  as  delegates  to  Parlia- 
ment, or  merely  to  start  new  business 
houses  and  caf^.  Consider  what  a 
mixture  all  these  varied  elements  make 
and  what  a  problem  of  assimilation 
they  present. 

[Munchner  Neueste  Nachrichten, 
December  £S,  1919] 

in.    Bucharest 

The  recent  parliamentary  elections 
in  Roimiania  called  to  public  attention 
the  revolutionary  effect  of  the  war 
upon  that  government.  The  addition 
of  new  territories,  and  especially  of 
Transylvania,  which  sends  almost  as 
many  parliament  members  to  Bucharest 
as  the  whole  former  kingdom,  have 


pushed  ifSiNtgebackground  the  repre- 

sentatives^ftfiB^JikJ^^  ^^,^ 

their  traditional  paT^Nfag^ 
Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
parties  split  up,  according  to  their  r 
spective  national  sympathies  in  the^ 
recent  conflict,  and  in  several  instances  l^ 
aligned  themselves  under  the  banners   ^ 
of  new  leaders.   In  addition,  a  Radical 
Socialist  party  has  appeared  in   the 
field  since  the  German  occupation.  It       | 
owes  its  origin  to  the  events  in  Russia.       a 

This  whole  party  arrangement  has  \ 
been  thrown  into  confudon  by  the  ex-  ^, 
tension  of  the  old  Wallachian-Moldar- 
vian  State  into  a  greater  Roumania.  , 
When  the  new  Parliament  assembled 
it  was  at  once  evident  that  new  faces 
and  new  problems  would  dominate 
the  body.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bers represent  territories  hitherto 
belonging  to  other  countries.  These 
new  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  fanati- 
cal Nationalists.  This  applies  espe- 
cially to  the  representatives  from  Tran- 
sylvania, whose  sentiments  are  finding 
play  for  the  first  time  after  years  of 
senseless  Hungarian  repression.  They 
crowd  the  streets  and  caf&s  of  Bucha- 
rest and  are  infecting  Parliament  and 
the  whole  country  with  their  own  senti- 
ments. Formerly,  political  campaigns 
consisted  largely  of  each  party  charg- 
ing the  other  with  shameless  corrup-  «-. 
tion.  The  new  nation  is  mainly  in- 
terested in  international  affairs  —  the 
expedition  to  Budapest,  the  dispute 
with  the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris, 
and  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Entente. 

It  is  a  hard  task  to  organize  a 
cabinet  that  can  pursue  a  consistent 
policy  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the 
allegiance  of  its  incongruous  following. 
A  constant  succession  of  ministerial 
crises  since  the  beginning  of  the  elec- 
toral campaign  indicates  how  difficult 
it  has  been  for  Roumania  to  recover  its 
equilibrium  after  the  unsettlement  of 
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the  war.  Bratainu  resigned  in  the 
summer  after  his  first  controversy 
with  the  Entente;  the  Manolescu 
cabinet  that  followed  had  a  short  life; 
a  coalition  cabinet  under  Maniu,  the 
famous  head  of  the  Transylvania 
Nationalists,  was  wrecked  on  the 
opposition  of  the  Conservatives  and 
the  followers  of  General  Averescu. 
Later  a  forlorn-hope  cabinet  consist- 
ing of  six  generals  who  are  really 
Bratainu's  strong  men»  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs  under  Vaitojanu  as 
Premier.  Theses  generals  conducted 
the  election  under  a  state  of  siege  and 
with  a  strict  censorship  on  the  news- 
papers. The  result  was  that  the  Con- 
servatives and  Socialists,  although 
they  had  the  right  to  vote,  refused  to 
participate  in  the  election. 

After  several  days'  negotiation  a 
new  coalition  cabinet  has  just  come  to 


life,  containing  representatives  from 
all  the  new  Provinces.  The  Premier 
is  a  Transylvanian,  Vaida,  who  was  a 
leader  of  the  Transylvanian  opposi- 
tion in  the  Himgarian  Parliament. 
General  Averescu  is  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  although  he  has  been  charged 
with  friendliness  to  Germany  during 
the  war.  His  selection,  in  spite  of 
the  latter  fact,  and  of  his  unfriendly 
attitude  during  the  election,  is  due  to 
the  serious  domestic  discontent  es- 
pecially in  respect  to  land  tenures.  A 
new  land  policy  has  become  necessary 
as  a  result  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment throughout  Europe. 

The  Boumam*an  press  prophesies 
that  the  new  cabinet  will  have  a  short 
life.  It  will  not  be  popular  in  old 
Roumania.  Theopposition  to  Averescu 
is  especially  strong  among  the  reac- 
tionary landholding  Boyars. 


[  The  Anglo-French  Renew] 
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The  admirable  article  of  M.  Dauzat, 
on  *La  Criee  morale  de  Vheure  prieente^^ 
is  of  especial  interest  to  English  read- 
ers. We  in  this  country  know  very 
little  of  the  internal  condition  of 
France.  We  have  formed  the  impres- 
sion tjiat  order  and  discipline  have 
been  maintained  there  with  less  diffi- 
culty than  in  other  countries,  and  also 
that  such  troubles  as  have  existed  have 
been  suppressed  and  concealed  with 
great  success.  In  spite  of  our  un- 
feigned admiration  for  French  patriot- 
ism and  public  spirit,  we  have 
wondered  that  the  government  has 


apparently  been  troubled  with  so  few 
anti-social  manifestations,  and  have 
speculated  on  the  causes  of  this 
immunity. 

M.  Dauzat  partially  lifts  the  curtain 
for  us.  He  draws  a  picture  of  French 
society  which  is  strikingly  similar  to 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  Eng- 
land. We  are  allowed  to  see  a  small 
class  of  profiteers,  who  have  made 
fortimes  out  of  the  war,  and  who  live  in 
luxury  and  ostentation.  The  officials 
of  every  grade,  he  tells  us,  are  clamor- 
ous for  more  pay.  The  learned  pro- 
fessions, which  before  the  war  enjoyed 
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a  high  social  prestige,  as  being  a  kind 
of  apogtolat^  raised  above  the  greed  of 
gain,  have  joined  in  the  general 
scramble  for  money,  and  are  losing  the 
respect  of  society  in  consequence. 
The  workman  has  been  spoiled  by  the 
war.  He  enjoys  a  prosperity  beyond 
his  wildest  dreams,  and  it  has  made 
him,  not  contented,  but  extravagant, 
arrogant,  and  insatiable.  He  steadily 
refuses  to  contribute  his  due  share  to 
the  taxes.  In  all  classes  M.  Dauzat 
observes  a  rapid  decay  in  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  and  an  eagerness,  espe- 
cially among  women  volunteers,  to  give 
up  their  war  work  and  return  to  their 
social  amusements. 

M.  Dauzat  has  no  intention  of 
blackening  the  character  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Like  a  good  patriot,  he  points 
to  certain  grave  symptoms  which 
he  observes,  and  indicates  possible 
remedies. 

In  most  points,  his  description  of 
France  might  serve  very  well  for  Eng- 
land. We  too  have  our  profiteers,  our 
discontented  officials,  and  our  anti- 
social labor  movements,  acting  by 
incessant  'demands'  and  threats.  In 
both  countries  alike  there  is  the  amaz- 
ing phenomenon  of  apparent  universal 
prosperity,  following  on  the  most 
costly  and  destructive  war  ever  re- 
corded by  history.  We  are  only  just 
beginning  to  realize  that  we  are  gal- 
loping along  the  road  to  ruin.  Our 
factitious  prosperity  is  the  result 
partly  of  seizing  for  war  purposes 
whatever  could  be  realized  of  the  ac- 
cumulated wealth  of  the  country,  and 
partly  by  the  issue  of  unlimited  paper 
money,  which  is  the  modem  equiva- 
lent of  that  time-honored  expedient  of 
governments  in  difficulties  —  the  de- 
basement of  the  coinage. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  differences 
between  the  two  countries.  M.  Dauzat 
finds  that  extreme  poverty  {la  miaire) 
has  disappeared  from  France.  With  us. 


unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
real  distress,  amounting  almost  to 
starvation,  among  the  middle  class, 
who  are  ground  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstones  of  the  profiteers  and 
the  trade  unions.  This  class,  believing 
that  its  sufferings  are  incurred  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  has  borne  them 
with  exemplary  patience  and  self- 
sacrifice;  but  distress  is  extr^e. 
Large  numbers  of  the  parochial  clergy 
are  almost  in  rags,  and  have  not 
enough  to  eat.  Refined  gentlemen  and 
ladies  are  reduced  to  accepting  pres- 
ents of  cast-off  clothing  and  old  boots. 
The  richer  professional  men,  though 
they  have  enough  left  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  have  lost  about  fifteen 
shillings  in  the  pound  of  their  incomes 
before  the  war,  fifty  per  cent  being 
taken  from  th^n  by  taxation,  and 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  remainder  by  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living. 

This  enormous  transference  of 
wealth,  caused  chiefly  by  the  threats 
of  organized  labor,  which,  while  the 
country  was  fighting  for  its  life,  it  was 
impossible  to  resist,  constitutes  a 
social  revolution  such  as  this  coimtry 
has  never  seen  before.  There  is  one 
other  point  in  which  our  experience 
does  not  agree  with  that  of  the  French. 
The  women  —  those  at  least  who  be- 
long to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  — 
have  not  shown  any  eagerness  to 
throw  up  their  war  work.  They  are 
still  showing  themselves  worthy  of 
their  new  political  privileges  by  ad- 
mirable devotion  to  the  service  of  the 
country. 

The  explanation  of  the  profligate 
finance  of  the  government,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  the  present 
moment,  is  the  grave  political  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  It  was  known  that 
a  revolutionary  plot,  to  paralyze  the 
life  of  the  nation  by  a  great  strike,  was 
being  prepared  for  the  autumn  of  1914. 
The  government  could  rely  on  the 
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personal  courage  and  pugnacity  of  all 
sections  of  the  population  in  war  time, 
but  not  on  the  loyalty  of  the  trade 
unions.  The  executive  in  England  is 
always  weak  and  timid;  in  war  time, 
in  spite  of  special  legislation,  it  is 
impotent  against  any  well-organized 
anti-eocial  conspiracy.  Our  govern- 
ment had  no  policy  except  to  buy  off 
revolution  by  gigantic  bribes  to  the 
manual  laborers.  These  doles,  needless 
to  say,  have  only  whetted  the  appetite 
of  those  who  receive  them.  They  are 
accepted  without  gratitude  and  squan- 
dered without  consideration.  Very 
little,  comparatively,  has  been  saved 
by  the  working  class  and  invested  in 
the  war  loans.  A  manufacturer  of 
munitions  who  paid  £15,000  a  week  in 
wages,  told  me  that  the  average 
weekly  savings  of  his  men  amounted 
to  only  £250. 

The  favorite  objects  of  expenditure 
are  costly  foods  and  drinks,  including 
such  luxuries  as  pineapples,  which  have 
disappeared  from  the  tables  of  the 
upper  class;  pianos  which,  though  they 
are  seldom  opened,  are  regarded  as  a 
cachet  of  prosperity;  and  fine  clothes. 
Hats  priced  at  eighteen  and  a  half 
guineas  are  now  being  *bought  at 
Cardiff*  by  the  wives  of  the  miners  who 
are  holding  up  the  nation's  coal  supply. 
We  have  all  seen  the  *  munition  girl,' 
sweatmg  under  a  thirty-guinea  fur 
coat  on  a  summer  afternoon,  with  her 
feet  tortured,  like  those  of  a  Chinese 
woman,  in  pointed  shoes  with  heels 
three  inches  high.  //  faui  souffrir 
pour  Hre  belle:  but,  unfortunately,  the 
results,  in  this  case,  are  not  worth  the 
sacrifice. 

In  France  and  England  alike  these 
displays  of  recklessness  and  frivolity 
have  been  coincident  with  a  grim 
tenacity,  during  the  whole  of  the 
struggle,  which  excited  the  surprise  of 
our  opponents  and  the  admiration  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  in  the 


English  character  a  deep-seated  op- 
timism, and  a  proud  self-confidence, 
which  refuse  to  accept  defeat  or  even 
regard  it  as  possible;  it  is  a  quality 
which  has  carried  us  through  many 
dangers.  But  besides  this,  the  Ger- 
mans, with  characteristic  stupidity, 
contrived,  within  a  few  months  of  the 
declaration  of  hostilities,  to  kindle  in 
the  whole  British  nation  a  bitter  hatred 
and  anger  such  as  we  have  never  before 
felt  for  our  opponents  in  war.  The 
Englishman  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  Lord  Roberts,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle  reminded  his 
countrymen  that  *a  good  sportsman 
does  not  hate  or  revile  his  enemy.' 

When  Soult  visited  London  after 
Waterloo,  and  was  received  with  loud 
cheers,  he  rightly  took  these  demon- 
strations, not  only  as  a  sign  of  the 
generosity  of  the  English,  but  as  a 
proof  that,  as  he  said,  'I  have  always 
made  war  like  a  galant  homme*  But 
the  Germans  could  not  make  war  like 
a  galant  homme.  They  outraged  the 
English  sense  of  fair  play  by  violating 
all  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare;  and 
they  roused  the  sleeping  devil  in  the 
English  nature  by  murdering  our 
women  and  children.  The  amount  of 
mischief  which  they  did  to  themselves 
by  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  by  the 
air  raids,  and  by  their  poison  gas,  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  The  proper  way 
to  fight  John  Bull  is  to  show  punctili- 
ous chivalry,  when  it  can  be  done  with- 
out sacrificing  military  advantage.  At 
the  opening  of  the  war  public  feeling  in 
England  was  so  little  exacerbated 
against  Germany,  that  it  was  well  for 
the  Allies  that  the  Germans  did  not 
adopt  these  tactics.* 


^  Bariy  in  1015  an  American  profeaaor  wrote 
fVom  London:  'I  have  been  much  imivreaaed  with 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  expressions  of 
hatred  against  the  enemy.  Even  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  women  and  children  at  Scar- 
borough and  Hartlepool  has  not  provoked  a 
spirit  of  vindictlveness  in  this  well-balanced  and 
self-restrained  race.'  But  the  cup  was  then  nearly 
full. 
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Now  that  the  stimulus  of  hatred  is 
withdrawn,  the  condition  in  the  coun- 
try is. extremely  grave.  Years  have 
passed  since  a  treasury  official  said  to 
me,  *  We  cannot  see  a  ray  of  hope  any- 
where'; and  the  situation  is  now  very 
much  worse  than  it  was  then.  The 
danger  consists  not  only  in  the  porten- 
tous mountains  of  debt,  but  in  the  fact 
that  the  government  has  seemingly 
lost  the  power  to  govern,  and  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  levying  and  paying  black- 
mail to  various  bands  of  robbers,  or  in 
pleading  with  them  to  wait  for  a  few 
months  before  putting  the  knife  to  our 
throats. 

The  question  may  naturally  be 
asked,  why  social  unrest  should  be  so 
acute,  just  when  the  workingman  has 
obtained  more  than  he  ever  hoped  for, 
and  far  more  than  is  necessary  for  his 
needs.  The  present  state  of  affairs  has, 
indeed,  proved  conclusively  that  the 
main  cause  of  social  imrest  is  not  eco- 
nomic.  This  is  a  new  idea  to  those  who 
have  all  their  lives  identified  the  aspira- 
tions of  labor  with  the  cause  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich.  The  workingman 
has  c^Lsed  to  be  poor;  he  is  far  better 
off  than  the  majority  of  the  middle 
class;  but  there  is  no  sign  that  he  is 
thinking  of  relaxing  his  hostility  to  the 
existing  social  order.  He  has  no  scruple 
about  stabbing  the  nation  to  the  heart 
by  blockading  its  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  This  is  civil  war,  what- 
ever we  may  call  it;  and  the  question 
presses  for  an  answer  why,  within  a 
year  of  our  great  national  deliverance, 
a  considerable  section  of  the  popula- 
tion, who  have  already  been  loaded 
with  doles  and  special  privileges, 
should  declare  war  against  the  com- 
munity. K  the  causes  of  their  discon- 
tent are  not  economic,  what  are  they? 
There  can  be  no  more  vitally  important 
question  than  this. 

One  method  of  investigation,  which 
has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Graham  Wallas 


and  others,  is  to  ask  a  large  number  of 
workmen,  engaged  in  different  indus- 
tries, whether  they  like  or  dislike  their 
work,  and  if  possible  to  elicit  the 
reasons  for  the  answer  given.  The  re- 
sult of  these  inquiries  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  to  show  that  men  dislike  their 
work  in  proportion  as  it  approximates 
to  the  conditions  of  the  great  industry. 
A  fanner,  a  shepherd,  a  gardener  en- 
joys his  work.  But,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  principal  of  Ruskin 
College,  an  institute  for  workingmen 
at  Oxford,  'engineers  say  generally 
their  work  is  all  toil.  Coal  miners  say 
the  same.  Factory  workers,  that  is, 
textile,  bootmaking,  etc.,  agree  that 
the  work  is  all  toil.' 

From  the  point  of  view  of  happiness, 
it  seems  that  the  great  development  of 
our  industries  has  been  a  mistake. 
The  American  remedy  is  to  introduce 
what  is  called  scientific  management — 
to  study  the  conditions  of  maximum 
productive  efficiency.  The  economic 
effect  already  produced  by  scientific 
management  has  been  most  remark- 
able, the  output  in  some  businesses 
having  been  trebled.  It  is  clear  that 
under  such  a  system  the  workmen  might 
earn  (and  dot  merely  receive)  higher 
wages  for  a  shorter  day's  work.  But 
the  effect  of  this  complete  mechaniza/- 
tion  of  humanity  would  be  to  make 
work  more  intolerably  dull  and  irk- 
some than  ever;  the  various  human 
needs  which  receive  no  satisfaction 
in  the  workshop  would  have  to  be 
entirely  provided  for  in  hours  of 
leisure.  It  is  one  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty; but  it  gives  up  the  redemption 
of  work  as  hopeless,  and  condemns  us 
to  a  continuation  of  the  ugly,  inartistic 
civilization  which  has  overspread  the 
world  since  the  beginning  of  the 
industrial  revolution.  And  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  workmen  will  be  con- 
tent with  it;  it  involves  what  is  really 
a  degradation  of  himum  nature. 
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One  of  the  enthusiasts  of  scientific 
management  assumes  that  men  can  be 
found  to  handle  pig-iron»  each  of  whom 
'more  nearly  resembles  in  his  mental 
make-up  the  ox  than  any  other  type/ 
Human  oxen  are  just  what  this  system 
requires.  But,  as  Mr.  Graham  Wallas 
says»  *  the  Chinese  experiment  of  build- 
ing the  Great  Wall  by  the  labor  of  six 
hundred  thousand  prisoners,  who  had 
been  surgically  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  oxen,  has  not  been  repeated/ 

A  much  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  happiness  in 
labor  is  required  than  has  yet  been 
carried  out.  It  will  probably  be  found 
that  none  can  be  happy  if  his  natural 
instincts  have  no  outlet.  For  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  man  has  been  a 
country  dweller.  His  occupations  have 
been  tilling  the  ground,  tending  flocks 
and  herds,  hunting,  and  fighting.  This 
is  the  life  to  which  the  human  organism 
is  adapted;  the  life  of  the  factory  hand 
is  unnatural.  The  employer,  whose 
office  work  is  not  less  contrary  to 
nature,  gets  his  annual  holiday,  during 
which,  if  be  is  wise,  he  plays  at  being  a 
barbarian.  His  two  months  in  the 
Highlands  give  him  what  Aristotle 
calls  a  *  purgation  of  the  emotions,' 
and  he  comes  back  to  his  office  stool  a 
new  man.  The  factory  hand  has  no 
such  relief.  Probably  he  is  not  con- 
scious that  he  needs  it;  he  certainly 
would  not  choose  to  be  a  farm  laborer. 
But  for  all  that,  it  is  probable  that  his 
unhappiness,  which  cannot  be  the  re- 
sult of  economic  causes,  is  really  to  be 
attributed  to  the  unnatural  conditions 
of  his  life. 

There  is  another  confirmation  of  the 
psychologist's  view,  besides  the  testi- 
mony of  the  workers  themselves. 
Those  who  study  the  Registrar  Gener- 
al's returns  showing  the  comparative 
duration  of  life  in  the  various  callings 
will  receive  a  severe  shock,  and  will 
realize  that  Dame  Nature  has  very 


decided  views  as  to  how  a  man  ought 
and  ought  not  to  spend  his  life.  The 
difference  in  the  expectation  of  life 
between  those  occupations  which  ap- 
pear at  the  top  of  the  list  —  the  coun- 
try clergy  and  farmers  and  gardeners 
and  shepherds  and  farm  laborers  — 
and  the  stone-and-metal  workers  and 
others  near  the  bottom,  is  startling. 

If  this  psychological  explanation  of 
unrest  is  the  right  one  —  and  it  is  the 
most  charitable  view  to  take  of  those 
who  seem  to  care  so  little  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  as  a  whole  — 
we  are  faced  with  a  very  grave  di- 
lemma. On  the  one  side  it  looks  as  if 
the  whole  of  our  industrial  civilization 
was  based  on  a  mistake — a  mistake 
about  human  nature,  the  one  thing 
which  never  alters.  It  looks  as  if  Plato 
and  Ruskin  were  right,  when  they 
argued  that  the  wealth  which  comes 
from  trade  is  morally  poisonous,  and 
that  the  only  healthy  condition  for  a 
country  is  to  be  self-supporting  and 
mainly  agricultural.  If  these  prophets 
are  right,  nothing  will  cure  social  un- 
rest except  the  gradual  decay  of  our 
great  cities  and  our  great  industries. 
Historians  will  then  have  to  describe 
the  industrial  revolution  which  began 
in  the  reign  of  George  HI  as  a  brilliant 
but  anomalous  interlude  between  two 
periods  of  quiet  rural  existence.  Read- 
ers of  Anatole  France's  brilliant  lie 
des  Pingouins  will  remember  how  ho 
describes  the  ruin  of  a  great  industrial 
civilization  at  the  hands  of  anarchists, 
and  the  return  of  the  islanders  to  the 
state  of  a  sparsely  populated  agricul- 
tural country,  a  phase  which  was  itself 
terminated  after  a  time  by  a  revival  of 
industrialism. 

There  may  be  some  among  us  who 
would  gladly  go  back  to  the  beautiful 
and  re^ul  England  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  it  must  be  clearly  realized 
that  before  this  change  could  be 
brought  about,  the  majority  of  our 
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present  population  would  have  to  be 
got  rid  of  somehow;  and  the  process  of 
halving  the  population  of  a  great 
country  would  not  be  a  pleasant  one. 
Perhaps  some  compromise  may  be 
effect^,  whereby  the  instinctive  needs 
of  the  town  dweller  may  be  consid- 
ered and  catered  for  as  far  as  possible, 
without  abolishing  la  grande  industrie 
altogether. 

It  is  probable,  in  any  case,  that  the 
twentieth  century  will  be  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  time  that  the 
European  peoples  have  had  to  face 
since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  We  are  confronted  with  three 
almost  insoluble  problems  —  econom- 
ic, political,  and  social.  The  polit- 
ical problem  is  constituted  by  the 
manifest  decay  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. The  golden  age  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  the  brief 
period  between  its  victory  in  gaining 
independence  of  the  Crown  and  its 
defeat  in  attempting  to  be  independ- 
ent of  the  constituencies.  Since  then, 
the  prestige  and  power  of  the  House 
have  declined  every  year,  till  its  de- 
bates have  become  little  better  than  a 
farce.  Failure  to  solve  any  of  these 
riddles  of  the  Sphinx  may  plunge  us 
back  into  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  twentieth  century  must  be  an 
age  of  prolonged  tension,  anxiety,  and, 
for  many,  of  great  suffering.    It  will 


probably  be  an  age  of  bitter  passions 
and  terrible  crimes.  But  both  England 
and  France  have  shown  such  splendid 
qualities  during  the  war,  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  despondent.  A  great 
revival  of  idealism  with  a  religious 
basis  is  not  impossible,  and  would 
transform  the  whole  situation.  The 
civilized  world  is  now  suffering  from 
acute  fever,  the  result  of  exhaustion 
and  overstrain.  But  we  know  that  in 
such  cases  a  healthy  body  produces 
antitoxins  from  its  own  substance, 
which  not  only  overcome  the  microbes 
of  the  disease,  but  confer  an  immimity . 
against  another  attack  for  some  time 
to  come.  There  is  good  hope  that 
something  of  the  kind  may  take  place 
in  the  body  politic.  Wlwit  we  need 
above  all  is  a  purification  and  eleva^- 
tion  of  the  standard  of  values  by 
which  the  average  man  judges  life  and 
good  and  evil.  The  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  infected  by 
materialism;  and  it  is  now  certain  that 
on  this  plane  there  can  be  no  reconcilia- 
tion of  warring  interests.  There  can  be 
no  harmonious  social  life  until  men  and 
women  find  their  'treasure'  among 
those  values  which  are  nqt  diminished 
by  sharing.  This  is  the  best  kind  of 
wealth  —  the  wealth  of  the  mind,  the 
soul,  and  the  spirit.  It  can  be  won  only 
through  self-denial,  but  this  is  the 
eternally  true  doctrine  of  the  Cross. 


[L'HumanUe] 
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The  wretched  man,  his  rags  em- 
purpled by  the  glow  of  the  descending 
sun,  made  one  more  fruitless  effort  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  slope.  Worn  out, 
he  took  refuge  by  a  great  rock  which 
had  aided  more  than  one  traveler  in 
his  time  of  need.  His  breath  came 
short,  and  for  a  space  he  closed  his 
eyes.  Then  as  if  unable  to  keep  the 
marvelous  beauty  of  the  evening 
world  shut  out  from  his  senses,  he 
opened  his  eyes  again  and  gazed  about. 

*The  splendor  of  the  world,*  mur- 
mured he,  'which  gives  itself  freely  to 
all,  is  the  treasure  of  the  wretched.' 

And  he  watched  the  last  beams  of 
the  great  day  star  fade  from  the* 
highest  treetops  in  the  distant  and 
darkening  valley.  Blue  veils  of  mist 
gathered  in  the  depths;  the  mountains 
grew  slowly  more  sombre  and  distinct 
against  the  infinite  sky. 

The  man  undid  a  little  bundle,  took 
from  it  a  rice  cake  wrapped  in  a  green 
leaf,  and  ate  it  slowly. 

Hard  by,  a  rill  of  water  flowed;  he 
drank,  and  then  washed  the  grime 
from  his  face.  Then  once  more  he  sat 
down,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  await  the 
rising  of  the  moon,  for  he  had  not 
completed  his  journey.  He  fought 
against  sleep.  A  cool  breeze  played 
mercifully  about  his  brow. 

Weary,  he  leaned  in  reverie  against 
his  only  possession,  an  ox  driver's 
staff.  Why  had  they  fled  forever  — 
those  fugitive  days  which  had  beheld 
him  laboring  in  the  rice  fields,  driving 
his  slow  peaceful  beasts,  the  days  o 
his    little    home    with    the    gracious 


figures  of  his  venerated  parents?  Why 
had  heaven  so  cruelly  afllicted  him? 
The  years  of  famine,  his  mother's  long 
illness,  his  father's  death,  the  sale 
of  his  faithful  beasts.  Nothing  re- 
mained that  he  could  call  his  own,  and 
he  had  even  sold  himself  in  order  to 
give  his  father  the  due  honors  of  the 
dead. 

The  dispossessed  ox  driver,  no 
longer  even  the  possessor  of  himself, 
was  on  his  way  to  the  unknown  master 
whose  serf  he  was  henceforth  to  be. 

The  round  yellow  moon  rose  above 
the  horizon.  Ascending  into  the 
veils  of  mist,  it  took  on  a  bluish  tone. 
The  ox  driver  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
looked  down  from  the  mountain  to 
the  great  spaces  and  the  deep  valleys 
he  must  traverse.  A  wood  of  bamboos 
stood  by  itself  gleaming  palely.  The 
man  recommenced  his  journey.  Al- 
ready he  felt  himdelf  less  free,  already 
a  slave. 

Onward  he  walked,  with  rhythmic 
step.  The  weight  of  his  life's  disaster 
pressed  heavily  upon  his  shoulders. 
The  bamboo  forest  closed  about  him; 
he  fancied  it  without  end,  and  saw 
himself  walking  through  it  down 
eternity.  Little  flamelets  of  the  moon 
shone  here  and  there  among  the 
slender  leaves. 

Suddenly,  he  thought  he  saw  a 
human  being  standing  motionless  in 
the  path. 

He  became  afraid  and  stopped. 

Then  he  saw  that  the  other  traveler 
was  a  woman,  and  that  she  was  draw- 
ing near.    He  advanced,  and  as  they 
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met,  the  woman  stopped,  and  the 
ox  driver  saw  that  she  was  very 
beautiful. 

*Thou  art  the  spirit  of  the  forest,' 
cried  he. 

'Nay,*  answered  she  in  a  soft  voice, 
*I  am  but  a  very  humble,  poor,  and 
unhappy  woman.' 

*Thou  unhappy?  Then  the  sun 
himself  is  poor.' 

The  woman  withdrew  a  little  into 
the  shade  that  the  dark  might  veil  her 
loveliness. 

*Help  me/  she  cried.  *Take  me  for 
your  wife.' 

The  poor  serf  stretched  out  his  arms 
to  her,  then  recollecting  his  estate,  he 
laughed  sorrowfully. 

*Do  not  mock  me,'  he  said,  *I  have 
never  harmed  thee.' 

'I  speak  in  truth  and  honor.  Take 
me  for  your  wife  —  protect  me!' 

'I  am  so  poor  that  I  no  longer  am 
even  master  of  myself, —  you  see  me 
on  my  way  to  my  owner.' 

'But  will  not  your  master  be  happy 
to  possess  two  slaves  for  the  price  of 
one?  I  can  help  you,  I  can  make  your 
slavery  less  a  pain.' 

With  a  little  sob,  the  ox  driver 
threw  himself  at  the  woman's  feet, 
and  poured  out  his  gratitude  to  the 
sky. 

So,  for  many  months,  the  ox  driver 
and  his  spouse  b'ved  with  a  rich  lord. 

The  ox  driver  cared  for  the  herds, 
but  light  headed  with  happiness,  he 
walked  as  in  a  dream.  When  his  day's 
labor  was  at  an  end,  and  he  found  him- 
self in  his  himible  hut,  he  even  forgot 
to  eat.  Seated  at  table,  his  bewildered 
eyes  followed  his  kind  and  beautiful 
companion. 

'How  couldst  thou  be  willing  to  be 
mine?'  said  he. 

'I  saw  your  soul  through  the  grace 
of  your  body,'  she  replied. 

In  the  hut,  she  placed  a  great  loom 
at  which  she  worked  incessantly.  But 


the  work  accomplished  she  hid  under 
a  gray  veil  which  she  lowered  when  she 
was  not  alone. 

The  husband  dared  not  ask  to  see 
what  she  wove,  for  when  near  her  he 
felt  at  once  fear  and  the  drunkenness 
of  passion;  never  would  he  have  dared 
to  touch  her  had  she  not  lifted  her 
face  to  his. 

'How  beautiful  thou  art!  Thou  art 
fair  beyond  all  women,  oh,  my  spouse! 
Yet  when  another  comes,  thou  hidest 
thy  beauty  in  darkness.' 

'The  master  might  desire  me,  and 
take  me  away.  We  are  but  slaves.' 
And  laughing  she  continued:  'Do  not 
let  your  rice  get  cold.' 

On  that  day  steps  were  heard  be- 
yond the  wall  and  a  clear  high  voice 
spoke  in  command. 

"T  is  the  master,'  whispered  the 
wife.  'Go  before  him,  b^  him  to 
enter  for  an  instant.' 

In  spite  of  the  audacity  of  this  re- 
quest, the  ox  driver  did  not  hesitate. 
He  ran  out  and  prostrated  himself  at 
the  feet  of  his  master's  magnificence. 

'To  your  hut?  Why?  What  do 
you  want?'  said  the  master. 

But  the  few  steps  which  he  had  al- 
ready taken,  had  brought  him  to  the 
open  door  of  the  dwelling.  He 
glanced  within  and  then  hurried  over 
the  threshold.  For  the  wife  had  lifted 
the  veil  from  the  loom,  and  the 
finished  web  was  visible. 

A  cloth  was  revealed,  of  so  magnifi- 
cent a  texture  that  its  like  had  never 
been  seen,  harmonious,  supple,  deep, 
purple  with  the  blood  of  eastern 
flowers,  dotted  with  little  gleams  like 
unto  flames,  flowing,  fair  beyond  all 
loveliness. 

The  master  stood  transported  with 
admiration.  He  touched  the  woven 
cloth,  turned  it,  caressed  it. 

'Will  you  sell  this  to  me?  The 
price?  I  like  it;  it  is  worth  a  fortune. 
The  price  — ^  speak! ' 
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'Ten  bars  of  gold  and  our  liberty,' 
cried  the  woman. 

'You  are  free,'  said  the  master, 
'and  my  overseer  shall  count  you  out 
the  gold.'  And  with  his  own  hands, 
with  the  greatest  of  care,  he  detached 
the  cloth  from  the  loom,  rolled  it  up, 
and  carried  it  away. 

Free!  They  were  free!  The  ox 
driver  wept  at  the  woman's  feet,  not 
from  happiness,  but  from  the  atrocious, 
the  torturing  fear  that  the  miracle  of 
his  life  was  coming  to  an  end.  And 
the  woman  gazed  on  him  with  gentle- 
ness and  great  majesty. 

'For  thee,'  she  said,  'I  broke  asun- 
der the  bonds  of  celestial  law.  Of 
another  world  am  I,  as  thou  knowest 
well.  Know,  then,  that  I  am  the 
Goddess  of  the  Loom  of  the  Heavens. 
For  thee  have  I  labored,  and  now  that 
all  is  accomplished,  I  must  return  to 
my  place  amid  the  constellations  of  the 
sky.   Do  not  weep,  live  in  the  memory 


of  th>  happiness,  live  faithful  to 
honor,  faithful  to  the  memory  of  thy 
celestial  bride.  The  times  that  are 
to  come  will  reunite  us.' 

And  gently  gathering  her  robes 
about  her,  the  celestial  lady  was 
swept  up  into  the  sky.  And  at  last  the 
ox  driver  could  see  her  eyes  no  more. 

Many  years  he  lived,  years  en- 
riched by  dreams  of  his  vanished  bride. 
True  to  honor;  true  to  her  he  re- 
nuuned.  At  length  his  trials  were 
over,  and  death  closed  his  eyes  on 
earth.  And  sweeping  to  earth  in  a 
moon-mist,  the  powers  of  heaven 
caught  up  his  soul,  and  placed  him 
amid  the  stars  of  the  sky.  Cloee  at 
hand,  in  her  heavenly  mansion,  dwelt 
the  lady  of  the  loom. 

Once  a  year  the  falling  stars  trace 
themselves  into  a  luminous  bridge,  and 
over  their  arch  of  flame  the  Herdsman 
of  the  Heavens  passes  to  the  house  of 
the  beloved. 


[The  Anglo-French  Review] 

PIERROT  —  IMPENITENT 

BY  MARIA  STBUART 


Heart,  my  Heart,  for  all  your  pleasures 
You  have  wasted  many  treasures! 
Let  me  count  what  you  have  done. 
What  has  left  me  one  by  one. 
Peace  and  sleep  and  joy  of  youth. 
Dreams  of  fame,  regard  of  truth. 
Old-time  faiths  and  thoughts  and  deeds 
Cast  aside  —  aside  like  weeds. 
Now  of  loves  and  friends  bereft 
I  sit  alone,  with  nothing  left. 
Facing  hunger,  sickness,  cold, 
Death  himself,  ere  I  am  old. 
Yet  whatever  you  have  lost  me 
It  was  worth  whate'er  it  cost  me! 
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[The  London  Mercury] 

THE  LITERARY  YEAR  IN  RE- 
VIEW 

BY  J.   C.   SQUIRE 

The  first  whole  year  of  peace  has 
ended,  and  it  is  natural  to  throw  a 
backward  look  upon  its  literary  pro- 
duction.    It  is  certain   that  to  the 
historian  it  will  be  a  year  in  which 
various  tendencies  continued  to  act; 
it  is  possible  that  his  eye,  in  long  retro- 
spect, will  observe  in  it  the  appearance, 
the  sudden  appearance,  of  new  liter- 
ary developments  and  important  per- 
sonalities.   But  it  is,  as  a  rule,  only  in 
long  retrospect  that  such  portents  are 
recognized  as  such;  and   though  we 
think  that  during  the  year  certain 
movements  which  have  been  for  some 
years   in   existence   have   been   con- 
tinued, that  there  are  drifts- which  are 
easier  to  perceive  than  to  analyze,  we 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  1919 
added  more  than  the  normal  amount 
to  the  existing  volume  of  good  English 
literature.   It  was,  in  fact,  as  a  literary 
year  very  much  like  one  of  the  war 
years.    Perhaps  it  should  properly  be 
regarded  itself  as  a  war  year. 

The  principal  physical  factor  which, 
in  our  present  relation,  operated  during 
the  war  was  the  absence  on  service 
of  the  great  majority  of  those  young 
men  who  would  have  been  beginning 
to  write.  These  were,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, precluded  by  sheer  force  of 
outer  circimistances  from  titerary  en- 
terprises of  a  sustained  kind;  and,  as 
most  of  those  who  survived  have  left 
the  army  within  the  last  year,  we 
could  scarcely  expect  so  soon  as  this 
to  find  them  producing  large  and  am- 
bitious books.  It  may  also  reasonably 
be  argued  that  the  war  atmosphere 
still  prevails.  Peace  has  come  —  and 
it  has  not  yet  come  universally  or  con- 
clusively —  not  suddenly  but  with  the 


slowness  of  a  northern  dawn.  Prob- 
lems from  which  even  the  most  self- 
sufficing  mind  cannot  escape  harass 
the  intellect  and  weigh  on  the  spirit  of 
the  civilized  world.  We  are  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  estimate  post-war 
literature,  for  we  have  not  yet  got 
post-war  literature. 

The  opinions  of  intelligent  men  may 
difier  to  some  extent  as  to  which  were 
the  most  remarkable  novels  of  1919; 
that  they  were  very  few  is,  we  con- 
ceive, a  matter  of  general  agreement. 
Of  the  older  novelists,  Mr.  Conrad  pro- 
duced in  The  Arrow  of  Gold  (a  work  be- 
gun long  ago  and  recently  completed) 
a  book  which,  though  not  among  his 
masterpieces,    was    worthy    of   him. 
Mr.  Wells,  in   The  Undying  Fire^  a 
modernization  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
wrote  an  imaginative,  an  exciting,  and 
an  eloquent  book.   It  was  much  better 
shaped  and  trimmed  than  has  lately 
been  usual  with  his  books,  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  he  abandoned  scientific 
romance,  he  concentrated  entirely  on 
doing  what  he  can  do  better  than  other 
people  instead  of  trying  to  do  what  he 
cannot  do.    The  other  elder  novelists 
did  nothing  that  was  unexpected  and 
little  that  was  good;  and  their  succes- 
sors have  not  appeared.    A  Fielding 
or  a  Dickens  is  a  rare  product;  but  we 
see  no  young  novelists  of  whom  it  can 
be  predicted  with  any  assurance  that 
ten  years  hence  they  will  occupy  places 
such  as  are  now  occupied   by  Mr. 
Wells  and  Mr.  Bennett.    It  seems  cer- 
tain   that   they   will   not   be   found 
among    that    pre-war    group    whose 
merits  Henry  James  examined  with 
such   generous   consideration,    whose 
defects  he  indicated  with  such  delicate 
diffidence,  in  a  famous  article  which 
*  betrayed'    rather    than    stated    his 
alarm,  even  his  pity,  for  the  English 
novel. 

There  have  been  a  few  books  which 
have    attracted    attention    by    their 
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qualities  of  construction  and  detail 
or  by  touches  of  original  genius;  but 
of  most  of  their  authors  we  could  not 
be  sure  that  they  will  become  even 
habitual,  much  less  great,  novelists. 
The  book  which  more  than  any  other 
appeared  to  us  to  be  notable,  both  for 
its  workmanship  and  for  its  imagina- 
tive power,  was  Mr.  Joseph  Herges- 
heimer's  Java  Head  —  and  Mr.  Her- 
gesheimer  is  an-  American.  It  was  not 
so  good  a  book  (we  think  Java  Head 
was  the  earlier  written)  as  The  Three 
Black  Pennys;  but  the  two  books  are 
certainly  the  work  of  a  bom  novelist. 
Miss  Romer  Wilson,  whose  Martin 
Schvler  (1918)  was  a  vivid,  vigorous, 
and  original  book,  published  another, 
and  a  dull,  novel,  //  AU  These  Young 
Men^  the  subject  and  setting  of  which 
offered  less  scope  to  her  peculiar  gifts: 
but  she  is  clearly  capable  of  doing 
something  surprising.  Miss  Dane's 
Legend  was  a  remarkable  technical 
achievement;  and  Mr.  Coumos's  The 
Mask^  Miss  Macaulay's  fantasia.  What 
NoU  and  Mr.  Brett  Young's  The  Young 
Phyeidan  were  all,  in  their  degrees, 
notable  for  a  poetic  quality. 

Mr.  Beerbohm's  Seven  Men  could 
scarcely  be  classed  with  novels.  It  was 
Mr.  Beerbohm's  bedt  book,  than  which 
those  who  appreciate  him  could  pay 
no  higher  compliment;  but  Mr.  Beer- 
bohm  is  an  artist  who  stands  outside 
contemporary  movements,  literary  and 
other,  and  one  of  whose  charms  arises 
from  that  very  detachment.  *  W.  N .  P. 
Barbellion's'  Journal  of  a  Disap- 
pointed Man  was  a  full  and  poignant 
record  which  will  probably  continue 
to  be  read  in  a  narrow  circle  as  Marie 
Bashkirtseff's  memoirs  are  read;  his 
posthumous  essays.  Enjoying  Life^  are 
even  more  convincing  evidence  of  what 
their  author  might  have  done  had  he 
not  been  strick^i  by  disease.  Among 
works  of  critical  and  miscellaneous 
literature  those  which  will  continue 


to  be  enjoyed,  or  —  in  some  cases  — 
used,  are  Mr.  Festing-Jones's  Life  of 
Samuel  BiUler,  Professor  Gregory- 
Smith's  Ben  Jonmny  Mr.  Goose's 
Diversions  of  a  Man  of  Letters^  the  late 
George  Wyndham's  Essays  in  Roman- 
tic Literature^  certain  books  on  the  old 
drama  (Swinburne's  The  Contempo- 
raries of  Shakespeare^  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Robertson's  study  of  Hamlet  es- 
pecially), and  Miss  Ethel  Smyth's 
Impressions  That  Remained,  This  last 
is  one  of  the  bedt  autobiographies  that 
have  appeared  in  our  time,  and  Dr. 
Smyth,  during  a  long  and  active  life 
as  a  composer,  has  been  nursing  a  rich 
and  racy  English  style. 

The  department  —  it  is  difficult  in 
making  such  a  summary  to  avoid  the 
language  of  the  catalogue —  in  which 
life  has  been  healthiest  has  certainly 
been  poetry.  Several  of  the  best  and 
most  promising  of  our  living  poets 
published  no  book  in  1919,  but  what  is 
incontestably  a  revival  has  continued. 
Several  poets  of  established  reputation 
have  done  better  work  than  ever  be- 
fore. Mr.  Hardy  has  published  little, 
but  his  Collected  Poems^  now  published, 
establish  once  and  for  all — and,  old  as 
he  is,  he  belongs  as  a  poet  to  this 
generation  —  his  right  to  a  place 
among  the  great  poets.  Mr.  Mase- 
field's  Reynard  the  Fox  is  as  certainly 
his  finest  book,  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Trench's  play  Napoleon^  whatever  its 
defects  on  the  stage,  is  Mr.  Trench's. 
There  is  the  largeness  about  this  long 
and  ambitious  piece  that  there  was 
about  some  of  his  earlier  and  shorter 
poems,  and  supremely  in  his  Requiem 
of  Archangels. 

Mr.  Binyon's  The  Four  Years  was 
a  collection  of  the  verses  its  author 
had  written  concerning  the  war.  It 
contained  several  poems  made  beauti- 
ful by  the  straightforward  utterance 
of  a  noble  and  suffering  spirit.  Mr. 
Yeats's  The  Wild  Swans  at  Coole  it 
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would  be  affectation  to  describe  as 
equal  in  interest  to  his  earlier  volumes, 
but  there  were  one  or  two  Ijrics  in  it 
which  would  adorn  any  anthology  of 
EngUah  verse;  and  in  Mr.  Kipling's 
The  Years  Between  there  were  also 
flashes  of  genius.  From  Mr.  Yeats  and 
Mr.  Kipling,  however,  we  do  not  now 
expect  the  unexpected.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  that  the  immediate 
future  of  our  literature  lies.  The  most 
notable  volumes  by  young  poets  have 
been  (we  are  tempted  to  add  Mr. 
Waley's  More  TranelatUms  from  the 
Chinese)  Mr.  Brett  Young's  Poems  and 
Mr.  John  Freeman's  Memories  of 
Childhood. 

But  in  periodicak  and  anthologies 
there  has  appeared  much  new  and 
genuine  work.  A  great  deal  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Georgian 
Poetry^  which  was  reviewed  in  our  last 
number.  Mr.  De  la  Mare's  latest 
poems  show  that  his  thought  is 
steadily  deepening,  while  he  is  losing 
none  of  that  delicacy  of  music  and 
beauty  of  phrase  that  made  his  early 
lyrics  as  lovely  as  any  in  the  language; 
and  both  Mr.  Sassoon  and  Mr. 
Nichols  have  done  work  which  makes 
their  future  a  matter  for  profound 
curiosity.  Scattered  about  in  other 
volumes  there  have  been  many  single 
good  poems :  and  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  prolific  lyrical  age  that  a  few  good 
things  are  written  by  many  men. 
We  would  mention  as  especially  in- 
teresting, in  that  it  is  one  of  the  few 
long  successful  narrative  poems  of 
recent  years,  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley's 
Leda;  the  myth  was  difficult  and 
dangerous,  the  versification  often  un- 
gainly, but  the  poem  contained  pas- 
sages of  great  strength  and  beauty. 
We  may  add  finally  Captain  Scott- 
Moncrieff's  fine  translation  of  the 
Song  of  Roland, 

We  used  the  term  'a  lyrical  age.' 
Opinions  may  and  do  differ  as  to  the 


number  and  quality  of  good  short 
poems  that'  have  been  written  in  the 
last  ten  years,  but  that  the  prevalent 
tendency  among  the  most  intelligent 
young  men  is  to  write  poems,  and 
short  poems,  cannot  be  disputed.  The 
paucity  of  good  novels,  and  especially 
good  novels  by  young  writers,  is  not 
entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  war  many  of  those  who 
might  have  written,  and  may  write, 
good  novels  were  not  in  a  position  to 
write  books  at  all. 

The  deflation,  temporary  perhaps, 
of  the  novel  has  been  proceeding  for 
some  years;  the  absence  of  even  toler- 
able new  novelists  has  been  too  nearly 
complete  to  be  attributable  to  the 
peculiar  war  conditions.  The  novel 
of  *  psychology,'  the  novel  of  minute 
observation,  the  propagandist  novel 
are  still  produced  in  quantities;  but 
the  best  literary  brains  are  not  going 
into  them.  The  drift  toward  poetry 
was  noticeable  before  the  war;  the 
war  accelerated  it.  It  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  change  of  fashion,  of  a  form 
being  worked  out  and  becoming  tedi- 
ous—  though  we  do,  in  fact,  believe 
that  the  next  revival  of  the  novel  will 
see  a  new  development  of  the  novel. 
It  is  a  matter  of  a  change  in  attitude 
toward  life;  a  return  on  the  broader 
emotions;  a  desire  to  acknowledge  and 
praise  the  things  men  love  and  find 
beautiful  rather  than  to  labor  at 
analysis  and  at  speculation  —  not 
to  mention  sophistry. 

It  is  mostly  l3iic  poetry  that  men 
are  writing;  and  it  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  war,  which  has  int^isified  our 
awareness  of  the  old  familiar  things 
around  us,  which  were  in  a  sense 
threatened  for  all,  and  the  loss  of 
which  was  imminently  before  millions 
of  individuals,  that  much  of  it  is  poetry 
of  the  English  landscape  and  especially 
of  the  English  landscape  as  a  historic 
thing. 
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Long  poetical  works,  large  essays 
in  the  poetic  drama»  are  complacently 
manufactured  by  mediocre  writers  in 
most  literary  epochs.  But  it  is  com- 
monly remarked  that  in  this  age  men 
of  genius,  and  particularly  young  men 
in  whom  genius  is  suspected,  are 
mostly  content  with  'short  pieces.' 
It  is  rash  to  theorize  about  such  things, 
as  the  wind  has  a  way  of  blowing  where 
it  listeth.  No  one  can  desire  that  men 
should  systematically  force  themselves 
to  literary  undertakings  which  are 
imoongenial  and  toward  which  they 
feel  no  inner  impulse.  If  a  man  agree 
with  that  poet  who — acutely  con- 
scious, it  may  be,  of  the  nature  of  his 
own  talent  —  said  that  no  good  poem 
should  or  could  be  longer  than  a  couple 
of  hundred  lines,  he  will  serve  no  useful 
purpose  by  manufacturing  large  patch- 
works in  cold  blood. 

The  presumption  that  any  long  work 
is  better  than  any  6hort  one  by  the 
same  hand  is  made  by  those  (we  are 
referring  to  intelligent  men)  who  do 
not  go  to  poetry  for  the  quintessence 
of  poetry,  the  thing  peculiar  to  it:  it 
is  from  those  that  we  hear  most  in- 
sistently the  demand  for  works  on  the 
large  scale,  and  the  complaint  that 
modem  writers  mostly  insist  (these 
are  the  stock,  if  unjust  and  inaccu- 
rate, phrases)  on  writing  sonnets  to 
their  mistresses'  eyebrows  and  carving 
peach  stones. 

The  fact  remains  that  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind  lyrics  alone  — 
even  the  l3iics  of  a  Heine,  a  Herrick, 
or  a  Bums  —  will  not  give  a  man  rank 
with  the  greatest  poetic  artists.  It 
may  be  that  in  Poe's  sense  a  work  of 
thousands  of  lines,  which  maintains 
the  highest  level  of  poetry,  is  impos- 
sible; that  what  F^fessor  Quiller- 
Couch  calls  'the  Capital  Difficulty  of 
Verse'  is  insuperable:  but  this  does 
not  invalidate  the  claim  of  the  Iliad 
or   Paradise  Lost   to   be   considered 


greater  than  Lyddas  or  the  songs  of 
Meleager.  That  they  share  in  some 
measure  the  defects  of  The  Purple 
Island  and  Pharonnida  does  not  pre- 
vent The  Fairy  Queen  and  Faust  being 
the  greatest  of  their  respective  authors' 
works.  From  a  poet  as  from  another 
we  want  something  beyond  'jewels 
five  foot  long,'  the  loveliest  impres- 
sions of  the  most  beautiful  particular 
scenes,  reflections  of  moods,  verbal 
chamber  music,  momentary  vision, 
sensibility,  song. 

By  the  common  consent  of  mankind 
the  greatest  things  in  the  world  are 
those  works  which,  while  full  of  beauti- 
ful details  and  informed  with  the  poetic 
spirit,  are  moulded  to  a  larger  concep- 
tion and  attempt  a  larger  picture  of 
the  imiverse,  of  the  destiny  of  man,  or 
of  the  moving  life  of  the  world.  We 
can,  therefore,  to  some  extent  sympa- 
thize with  those,  however  broody  and 
disgruntled,  who,  when  they  meet  a 
volume  of  new  and  exquisite  lyrics, 
complain  that  the  author  has  not 
written  an  epic  or  a  tragedy.  Is  it 
likely  that  the  present  imaginative 
revival,  assuming  it  to  exist,  will  pro- 
duce tragedies  or  epics,  or  works  on  the 
scale  of  such? 

To  us  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
will  not:  unless  the  nervous  unrest, 
the  absence  of  leisure  and  of  the  in- 
clination so  to  employ  leisure,  are 
worse  even  than  we  suppose  them  to 
be.  We  see  in  much  of  the  work  of  the 
younger  men  a  vigor,  a  passion,  a 
catholicity  of  interest,  a  zest  for  all 
life,  that  nothing  but  the  most  am- 
bitious tasks  could  satisfy.  But  when 
we  ask  of  what  nature  such  works  are 
likely  to  be  we  cannot  answer.  This 
one  observation  may  be  made:  the 
demand  for  long  poems  is  commonly 
coupled  with  a  demand  for  doctrine. 
The  poets  are  to  add  to  scientific 
knowledge  or  to  contribute  new  no- 
tions toward  political  or  moral  de- 
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velopment:  they  are  to  dogmatize,  to 
enlighten,  to  direct.  Well,  poets  have 
done  such  things.  But  not  all  poets 
have  considered  it  their  business  to  be 
religious  teachers,  political  liberators, 
or  contentious  intellectuals. 

The  question:  What  did  Shake- 
speare stand  for?  is  disputed  to  this 
day.  They  have  read  many  theories 
into  him  but  got  very  few  out  of  him. 
That  he  admired  fidelity,  hated  cru- 
elty, believed  in  honor,  and  loved 
his  country,  might  be  postulated  of 
him;  but  the  truths  he  stated  there 
were  old  truths,  and  he  stated  them 
only  incidentally:  he  did  not  write 
his  plays  with  the  primary  object  of 
illustrating  principles,  above  all,  prin- 
ciples invented  by  himself.  Milton 
has  been  called  the  poet  of  Puritanism, 
and  Shelley  the  poet  of  Liberalism, 
but  there  is  no  'ism'  for  Shakespeare, 
and  a  very,  very  small  one  for  Keats. 
The  very  persons  who  most  in«stently 
demand  'ismatic'  poetry  are  most 
contemptuous  of  the  didactic,  informa- 
tive, and  disputatious  parts  of  the 
works  of  the  late  Lord  Tennyson,  who 
began  as  a  pure  Keatsian  poet.  Non 
omnia  possumus  omnes:  and,  over  and 
above  this,  it  is  most  important  to 
remember  that  poets,  like  other  men, 
are  affected  by  the  intellectual  condi- 
tions of  their  own  times.  If  there  is  a 
clear  tendency  some  of  the  poets  will 
be  caught  up  in  it.  But  the  men  are 
very  rare  who  generate  their  own 
spiritual  revelations  in  some  secluded 
comer  of  an  antipathetic  world. 

Wordsworth  and  Shelley  were  what 
is  called  'philosophic  poets,'  but  their 
age  was  the  age  of  Rousseau  and 
Godwin,  of  the  Libertarian  movements 
that  were  part  cause  and  part  effect 
of  the  French  Revolution.  If  the 
human  spirit  is  moving  in  one  definite 
direction  at  this  moment  we  can  only 
say  that  we  do  not  know  what  that  is. 
A  generation  of  thorough  and  often 


conscienceless  skepticism,  followed  by 
a  breakdown  of  civilization,  has  pro- 
duced a  mental  and  moral  chaos,  a 
welter  of  doubt  amid  which  numbers 
of  the  doubters  make  random  and 
mutually  contradictory  affirmations. 
Something  concrete  will,  if  the  race  is 
to  live,  emerge;  but  we  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  see  It.  Nor  are  we,  as  mere 
holders  up  of  the  mirror  of  nature,  in 
a  position  as  yet  to  see  the  vast  events 
in  our  own  material  world. 

For  the  great  philosophic  poem  we 
have  probably  still  many  years  to 
wait;  for  the  epic  of  the  German  war 
we  may  have  a  century  to  wait;  for  a 
great  drama  we  may  arguably,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
theatre,  have  to  wait  for  a  generally 
accepted  scale  of  values  which  does 
not  at  present  exist.  But  the  imagina- 
tive temper  is  abroad,  and  the  next 
generation  may  be  a  great  era  in  Eng- 
lish literature. 

[The  Manchester  Gtiardian] 

A    CHILD'S    MEMORIES    OF    A 
NURSERY  WINDOW 

BY  HORACE  TAYLOR 

The  day  nursery  was  for  me  essen- 
tially the  place  where  I  could  look  out 
on  the  world.  My  memories  of  what 
happened  inside  the  nursery  are  dim 
beside  the  bright  pictures  of  the  things 
seen  out  of  the  window.  I  remember 
that  the  walls  were  distempered  a 
rather  unpleasant  pink  color,  and  the 
fireplace  always  figured  prominently — 
chiefly,  I  suppose,  because  the  fire  was 
bright  when  the  window  was  dark. 
Of  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  nur- 
sery I  have  a  clearer  recollection  —  the 
landing  with  the  big  rocking  horse,  the 
bathroom,  and  the  staircase  window 
whence  on  Saturday  afternoons  the 
balloon  could  be  seen  from  which  '  the 
great  Baldwin'  descended  in  a  para- 
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chute.  Here,  again,  the  window  was 
the  dominating  feature. 

The  street  as  I  remember  it  was 
usually  wet  —  on  fine  days  we  were 
not  likely  to  be  in.  The  houses  op- 
posite had  each  a  physiognomy  of  its 
own,  and  I  remember  I  was  qutte  dis- 
tressed when  No.  21  had  a  new  face, 
and  the  front  door  and  all  the  window 
frames  were  painted  bright  green. 

But  it  was  the  people  in  the  streets 
that  interested  me  most.  There  was 
a  small  boy  who  always  ran  down  the 
street  when  I  lifted  the  curtains  of 
time  and  looked  out  of  that  window. 
He  wore  a  red  brewer's  cap  and  he 
was  called  *the  little  Turk'— I  don't 
know  why.  I  know  I  envied  hun  be- 
cause he  was  allowed  to  go  out  in  the 
rain  and  splash  in  the  puddles.  He 
was  an  everyday  figure,  but  others 
which  have  just  as  permanent  a 
place  in  my  memories  of  the  street 
could  only  have  been  rare  comers.  I 
can  remember  Jack-in-the-Green  and 
crowds  of  sweeps  and  boys  with 
blackened  faces  collecting  money  from 
frightened  nurses.  I  had  a  great  fear 
of  these  black  men,  and  May  Day  has 
on  their  account  got  confused  in  my 
mind  with  the  Fifth  of  November  and 
those  terrible  effigies  with  hideous 
shaking  heads,  limp,  hanging  arms, 
and  dead,  gloved  hands  which  we  knew 
as  'Guy  Foxes.'  I  dreaded  them  all, 
but  especially  the  black-faced  men 
with  their  hoarse  voices. 

But  up  in  the  nursery  there  was  pro- 
tection enough  for  the  thrill  to  be  quite 
pleasant  wh^i  distant  cheering  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  one  of  these 
monsters.  Enthroned  high  on  a  bar- 
row drawn  by  a  donkey,  he  would 
presently  loom  into  the  autumn  sun- 
light, legs  dangling  limply  and  sway- 
ing with  the  motion  of  the  cart  and  the 
ghastly  mask  staring  straight  up  at 
our  nursery  window.  Belonging  to 
the  same  order  of  strange  and  marvel- 
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ous  apparitions  were  the  Man-on-stilts, 
the  Dancing  Bear,  and  the  Extraordi- 
nary Organgrinder.  The  first  I  re- 
member as  dressed  in  red,  something 
like  a  mediseval  Swiss  Landsknecht, 
and  he  used  to  take  off  one  stilt  and 
shoulder  it  like  a  musket.  He  seemed 
to  be  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  on 
these  stilts,  and  I  almost  feared  he 
might  come  in  at  the  window. 

The  dancing  bear  I  was  not  afraid 
of;  indeed  I  was  rather  sorry  for  the 
poor  friendly  creature,  being  in  the 
charge  of  such  dark,  hairy,  fierce- 
looking  men,  who  shouted  terrible 
oaths  in  a  strange  tongue  and  prodded 
poor  Bruin  with  a  pole.  The  wonder- 
ful music-maker  used  to  be  a  frequent 
figure,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  or  his 
kind  for  years.  He  scarcely  seemed 
then  to  be  a  human  being  at  all,  but 
a  sort  of  musical  automaton.  He  had 
bells  on  his  pointed  hat,  and  every- 
thing about  him  seemed  to  make 
some  sort  of  noise.  He  had  a  little 
'Orgue  de  Barbarie'  on  a  stick,  out 
of  which  he  wound  a  wheezy  tune 
while  he  banged  a  big  round  drum  on 
his  back  with  a  drumstick  affixed  to  his 
elbow,  and  jigging  out  his  foot  he 
clanged  the  cymbals  on  the  top  of  the 
drum  by  means  of  a  strap  attached  to 
his  heel. 

Now  I  come  to  recount  them,  I  find 
we  had  a  very  full  and  varied  enter- 
tainment from  our  window.  There 
was  an  organ  which  carried  a  minia- 
ture dancing  floor  on  which  puppets 
waltzed  in  couples,  Punch  and  Judy,  a 
monkey  dressed  as  a  soldier  who  per- 
formed various  antics,  such  as  beating 
a  tambourine,  ringing  a  bell,  and 
shouldering  a  gun,  and  once  a  boy  in 
dirty  pink  tights  who  seemed  made  of 
indiarubber  and  contorted  himself  on 
a  mat  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  I 
suppose  the  muffin  man  still  goes 
round  with  a  bell  and  a  green-baize- 
covered  tray  on  his  head  to  the  cry  of 
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*  Muffins  and  crumpets  oU-ot,'  and 
gypsy-looking  boys  and  women  still 
sing  about  lavender.  There  was  also 
an  old  woman  who  sold  woolly  lambs 
just  below  our  window  who  sang 

If  I  'd  as  much  money  as  I  can  tell 
I'd  not  be  dying  pretty  Iambs  to  sell, 

to  a  sort  of  'Pop  goes  the  weazle'  tune. 

In  those  days  every  tradesman's  de» 
livery  cart  had  its  own  character. 
Butcher  boys  in  blue  with  glistening 
hair  still  drive  their  high  carts  wildly 
about  the  streets;  but  where  are  the 
clanging  chariots  that  used  to  bring 
the  milk?  You  scarcely  ever  hear  the 
true  yodel  of  the  milkman  now, 
though  the  baker  still  shouts  'Yepp' 
outside  my  door.  And  then  there  was 
the  bell-like  note  of  the  man  who  sold 
crockery  and  banged  a  basin  all  the 
way  up  the  street.  He  seems  to  have 
.disappeared  entirely.  Less  frequent, 
too,  are  the  marvelous  houses  on 
'  wheels,  painted  all  over  pictures,  the 
horse  covered  with  colored  ribbons 
and  gleaming  brass.  A  sullen  sun- 
burned man  with  an  orange-colored 
scarf  round  his  throat  and  gold  ear- 
rings would  drive  the  van,  while  wild- 
looking  children  would  stare  out  of  the 
window,  and  boys  and  women  with 
brown  faces  and  bleached  hair  would 
jabber  at  every  'kind  lady'  and  beg 
hefTo  buy  a  broom  or  a  brush. 

They  appealed  to  me  strongly,  these 
sun-burned  wanderers,  and  I  longed 
to  live  in  a  house  that  traveled  about 
in  sunny  country  lanes  and  strange 
towns.  Of  all  the  people  I  saw  out  of 
the  window  these  seemed  to  me  the 
most  human  and  attractive.  Not  even 
the  stories  told  by  my  nurse  of  chil- 
dren being  kidnapped  by  gypsies  could 
put  me  against  them.  I  felt  I  would 
rather  like  to  be  kidnapped  and  never 
have  to  go  to  school  or  keep  my  clothes 


clean;  and  I  pictured  the  dramatic 
scene  when  I  would  come  back  strong 
and  sunburned  and  be  wept  over. 

Many  other  figures  in  the  street 
seem  to  have  faded  from  my  mind  and 
left  only  the  memory  of  their  cries, 
such  as  the  'Ole  clo  pop'  of  the  man 
who  sold  clothes-props,  and  the  'Mee- 
mee,  meat'  of  the  cats'-meat  man. 
But  one  of  the  most  romantic  figures 
still  goes  about  very  little  changed  in 
all  these  years  —  the  dustman.  His 
very  appearance  is  picturesque.  That 
curious  sort  of  sou'wester  with'  the 
flap  over  the  neck  gives  him  a  sort  of 
ancient>mariner  look,  which  was  ac- 
centuated in  my  dustman  by  the  gold 
rings  in  his  ears.  How  I  wished  to  be  a 
dustman  as  I  watched  him  climb  the 
ladder  against  the  side  of  the  cart,  and, 
having  emptied  the  basket,  grope 
about  in  the  'lucky  dip'  and  extract 
some  gleaming  metallic  object  and 
secrete  it  in  one  of  those  big  mysterious 
sacks  hanging  at  the  back  of  the  cart. 

There  is  something  in  the  things 
thrown  away  by  a  household  which 
gives  a  glamour  to  any  collection  of 
rubbish.  Like  seeing  people  in  a 
lighted  room  having  dinner  with  the 
blinds  up,  it  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
intimate  life  of  neighbors  we  otherwise 
only  know  by  sight.  A  cracked  mug 
which  belonged  to  the  father  when  a 
boy,  a  faded  powder-box  with  roses 
on  it,  a  bit  of  silk  ribbon,  a  broken  toy, 
a  glass  ornament,  a  china  figure  with- 
out its  head;  even  a  wardrobe  woman 
must  feel  that  clothes  that  have  been 
worn  are  more  than  mere  stitches  and 
stuff.  In  the  case  of  the  dustman  there 
is  a  hint  of  the  hunter  for  hidden 
treasure,  a  touch  of  secret  adventure; 
and  the  air  of  mystery  that  hung  about 
those  sacks  stirred  my  imagination  as 
much  as  any  of  the  wonderful  things 
to  be  seen  from  the  nursery  window. 


[Ths  Irish  StaUsman] 
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A  WIND  blew  by  from  icy  hills, 
Shook  with  cold  breath  the  daffodils, 
Ajid  shivered  as  with  silver  mist 
The  lake's  pale  leaden  amethyst. 
It  pinched  the  barely  budded  trees 
And  rent  the  twilight  tapestries: 
Left  for  one  hallowed  instant  bare 
A  single  star  in  lonely  air. 
O'er  rocky  fields  the  bitter  wind 
Had  swept  of  all  their  human  kind. 

Ere  that  the  fisher  folk  were  all 

Snug  under  thatch  and  sheltering  wall, 

Breathing  the  cabin's  air  of  gold 

Safe  from  blue  storm  and  nipping  cold. 

Ajid,  clustered  round  the  hearth  within, 

With  fiery  hands  and  burnished  chin. 

They  sat  and  listened  to  old  tales 

Or  l^ends  of  gigantic  gales. 

Some  told  of  phantom  craft  they  knew 

That  sailed  with  a  flame  colored  ctew, 

Ajid  came  up  strangely  through  the  wind 

Havens  invisible  to  find 

By  those  rare  cities  poets  sung 

Cresting  the  Islands  of  the  Young. 

How  do  the  heights  above  our  head. 
The  depths  below  the  water  spread, 
Waken  the  spirit  in  such  wise 
That  to  the  deep  the  deep  replies, 
Ajid  in  far  spaces  of  the  soul 
The  oceans  stir,  the  heavens  roll? 
Michael  must  leave  the  morrow  mom 
The  countryside  where  he  was  bom. 
And  all  day  long  had  Michael  clung 
Unto  the  Idn  he  lived  among. 
But  at  some  talk  of  sea  and  sky 
He  heard  an  older  mother  cry. 
The  cabin's  golden  air  grew  dim: 
The  cabin's  walls  drew  down  on  him: 
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The  cabin's  rafters  hid  from  sight 
The  cloudy  rooftree  of  the  night. 
And  Michael  could  not  leave  behind 
His  kinsmen  of  the  wave  and  wind 
Without  farewell.  The  path  he  took 
Ran  like  a  twisted,  shining  brook. 
Speckled  with  stones  and  ruts  and  rills. 
Mid  a  low  valley  of  dark  hills. 
And  trees  so  tempest  bowed  that  they 
Seemed  to  seek  double  root  in  clay. 

At  last  the  dropping  vitlley  turned : 

A  sky  of  murky  citron  burned. 

Above  through  flying  purples  seen 

Lay  pools  of  heavenly  blue  and  green. 

From  the  sea  rim  unto  the  caves 

Rolled  on  a  manmioth  herd  of  waves. 

And  all  about  the  rocky  bay 

Leaped  up  gray  forests  of  wild  spray. 

Glooming  above  the  ledges  brown 

Ere  their  pale  drift  came  drenching  down. 

Things  delicate  and  dewy  clung 

To  Michael's  cheeks.  The  salt  air  stung. 

From  crag  to  crag  did  Michael  leap 

Until  he  overhung  the  deep; 

Saw  in  vast  caves  the  waters  roam, 

The  ceaseless  ecstasy  of  foam. 

Whirlpools  of  opal,  lace  of  light 

Strewn  over  quivering  malachite. 

Ice  tinted  mounds  of  water  rise 

Glinting  as  with  a  million  eyes. 

Reel  in  and  out  of  light  and  shade. 

Show  depths  of  ivory  or  jade. 

New  broidery  every  instant  wear 

Spun  by  the  magic  weaver.  Air. 

Then  Michael's  gaze  was  turned  from  these 

Unto  the  far,  rejoicing  seas 

Whose  twilight  legions  onward  rolled 

A  turbulence  of  dusky  gold, 

A  dim  magnificence  of  froth, 

A  thunder  tone  which  was  not  wrath. 

But  such  a  speech  as  earth  might  cry 

Unto  far  kinsmen  in  the  sky. 

The  spray  was  tossed  aloft  in  air: 

A  bird  was  flying  here  and  there. 

Foam,  bird,  and  twilight  to  the  boy 

Seemed  to  be  but  a  single  joy. 

He  closed  his  eyes  that  he  might  be 

Alone  with  all  that  ecstasy. 
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What  was  it  unto  Michael  gave 
This  joy,  the  life  of  earth  and  wave? 
Or  did  his  candle  shine  so  bright 
But  by  its  own  and  natural  light? 
Ah»  who  can  answer  for  what  powers 
Are  with  us  in  the  secret  hours  I 
Though  wind  and  wave  cried  out  no  less. 
Entranced  unto  forgetfubiess. 
He  heard  no  more  the  water's  din; 
A  golden  ocean  rocked  within. 
A  boat  of  bronze  and  crystal  wrought 
And  steered  by  the  enchanter.  Thought, 
Was  flying  with  him  fast  and  far 
To  isles  that  glimmered,  each  a  star 
Hung  low  upon  the  distant  rim, 
And  then  the  vision  rushed  on  him. 

The  palaces  of  light  were  there 

With  towers  that  faded  up  in  air. 

With  amethyst  and  silver  spires. 

And  casements  lit  with  precious  Ares, 

And  mythic  forms  with  wings  outspread. 

And  faces  from  which  light  was  shed. 

High  upon  gleaming  pillars  set 

On  turret  and  on  parapet. 

The  bells  were  chiming  all  around 

And  the  sweet  air  was  drunk  with  sound. 

Too  swift  did  Michael  pass  to  see 
Ildathach's  mystic  chivalry 
Graved  on  the  walls,  its  queens  and  kings 
Girt  round  with  eyes  and  stars  and  wings. 
The  magic  boat  with  Michael  drew 
To  some  deep  being  that  he  knew, 
Some  mystery  that  to  the  wise 
Is  clouded  o'er  by  Paradise, 
Some  will  that  would  not  let  him  stay 
Hurried  the  boat  away,  away. 
At  last  its  fiery  wings  were  still 
Folded  beneath  some  heavenly  hill. 
But  was  that  Michael  light  as  air 
Was  traveling  up  the  mighty  stair? 
Or  had  impetuous  desire 
Woven  for  him  that  form  of  fire 
Which  with  no  less  a  light  did  shine 
Than  those  with  countenance  divine 
Who  thronged  the  gateway  as  he  came. 
Faces  of  rapture  and  of  flame^ 
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The  glowing,  deep,  unwavering  eyes 
Of  those  eternity  makes  wise. 
And  lofty  things  to  him  were  said 
As  to  one  risen  from  the  dead. 
What  there  beyond  the  gate  befell 
Michael  could  never  after  tell. 
Imagination  still  would  fail 
Some  height  too  infinite  to  scale. 
Some  being  too  profound  to  scan. 
Some  time  too  limitless  to  span. 
Yet  when  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 
That  foam  was  gray  against  the  skies. 
That  same  wild  bird  was  on  the  wing. 
That  twilight  wave  was  glimmering. 
And  twilight  wave  and  foam  and  bird 
Had  hardly  in  his  vision  stirred 
Since  he  had  closed  his  eye  to  be 
Of  that  majestic  company. 

And  can  a  second  then  suffice 

To  hurry  us  to  Paradise, 

What  seemed  so  endlessly  sublime 

Shrink  to  a  particle  of  time? 

Why  was  the  call  on  Michael  made? 

What  charge  was  on  his  spirit  laid? 

And  could  the  way  for  him  be  sure 

Made  by  excess  of  light  obscure? 

However  fiery  is  the  dream 

How  faint  in  life  the  echoing  gleam! 

And  faint  was  all  that  happed  that  day 

As  home  he  went  his  dreamy  way. 

And  now  has  Michael,  for  his  share 

Of  life,  the  city's  dingy  air. 

By  the  black  reek  of  chimneys  smudged 

O'er  the  dark  warehouse  where  he  drudged, 

Where  for  dull  life  men  pay  in  toll 

Toil  and  the  shining  of  the  soul. 

Within  his  attic  he  would  fret 

like  a  wild  creature  in  a  net. 

And  on  the  darkness  he  would  make 

The  jewel  of  a  little  lake, 

A  bloom  of  fairy  blue  amid 

The  bronze  and  purple  heather  hid; 

Make  battlemented  clifis  grow  red 

Where  the  last  rose  of  day  was  shed, 

Be  later  in  rich  darkness  seen 

Against  a  sky  of  glowing  green. 
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Or  he  would  climb  where  quiet  fills 
With  dream  the  shepherd  on  the  hills, 
Where  he  could  see  as  from  high  land 
The  golden  sickle  of  the  sand 
Curving  around  the  bay  to  where 
The  granite  cliffs  were  worn  by  air, 
And  watch  the  wind  and  waves  at  play. 
The  heavenly  gleam  of  falling  spray. 
The  sunlit  surges  foam  below 
In  wrinklings  as  of  liquid  snow. 
And  he  could  breathe  the  airs  that  blew 
From  worlds  invisible  he  knew. 
How  far  away  now  from  the  boy! 
How  unassailable  their  joy! 

So  Michael  would  recall  each  place 
As  lovers  a  remembered  face. 
But  though  the  tender  may  not  tire 
Memory  is  but  a  fading  fire. 
And  Michaers  might  have  sunken  low, 
Changed  to  gray  ash  its  colored  glpw. 
Did  not  upon  his  hearing  fall 
The  mountain  speech  of  Donegal, 
And  that  he  swiftly  turned  to  greet 
The  tongue  whose  accent  was  so  sweet; 
And  found  one  of  that  eager  kind 
The  army  of  the  Gaelic  mind. 
Still  holding  through  the  Iron  Age 
The  spiritual  heritage, 
The  story  from  the  gods  that  ran 
Through  many  a  cycle  down  to  man. 
And  soon  with  them  had  Michael  read 
The  history  of  the  famous  dead. 
From  him  who  with  his  single  sword 
Stayed  a  great  army  at  the  ford, 
Down  to  the  vagrant  poets,  those 
Who  gave  their  hearts  to  the  Dark  Rose, 
And  of  the  wanderers  who  set  sail 
.  And  found  a  lordlier  Innisfail, 
And  saw  a  sun  that  never  set 
And  all  their  hearts'  desires  were  met. 

How  may  the  past  if  it  be  dead 

Its  light  within  the  living  shed? 

Or  does  the  Everliving  hold 

Earth's  memories  from  the  Age  of  Gold  ? 

And  are  our  dreams,  ardors,  and  fires 

But  ancient  unfulfilled  desires. 
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And  do  they  shine  within  our  clay. 

And  do  they  urge  us  on  their  way? 

As  Michael  read  the  Gaelic  scroll 

It  seemed  the  story  of  the  soul, 

And  those  who  wrought,  lest  there  should  fail 

From  earth  the  legend  of  the  Gael, 

Seemed  warriors  of  Eternal  Mind, 

Still  holding  in  a  world  grown  blind. 

From  which  belief  and  hope  had  gone. 

The  lovely  magic  of  its  dawn. 

Thrice  on  the  wheel  of  time  recurred 
The  season  of  the  risen  Lord 
Since  Michael  left  his  home  behind 
And  faced  the  chilly  Easter  wind. 
And  saw  the  twilight  waters  gleam 
And  dreamed  an  unremembered  dream. 
Was  it  because  the  Easter  time 
With  mystic  nature  was  in  chime 
That  memory  was  roused  from  sleep? 
Or  was  deep  calling  unto  deep? 
The  Lord  in  man  had  risen  here, 
From  the  dark  sepulchre  of  fear. 
Was  laughing,  gay,  and  undismayed. 
Though  on  a  fragile  barricade 
The  bullet  rang,  the  death  star  broke, 
The  street  waved  dizzily  in  smoke. 
And  there  the  fierce  and  lovely  breath 
Of  flame  in  the  gray  mist  was  death. 
Yet  Michael  felt  within  him  rise 
The  rapture  that  is  sacrifice. 

What  miracle  was  wrought  on  him 

So  that  each  leaden  freighted  limb 

Seemed  lit  with  fire,  seemed  light  as  air? 

How  came  upon  him  dying  there 

Amid  the  city's  burning  piles 

The  vision  of  the  mystic  isles? 

For  underneath  and  through  the  smoke 

A  glint  of  golden  waters  broke; 

And  floating  on  that  phantom  tide 

With  fiery  wings  expanded  wide 

A  bark  of  bronze  and  crystal  wrought 

Called  forth  by  the  enchanter.  Thought. 

And  noble  faces  glowed  above. 

Faces  of  ecstasy  and  love, 

And  eyes  whose  shining  calm  and  pure 

Was  in  eternity  secure, 
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And  lofty  foims  of  burnished  air 
Stood  on  the  deck  by  Michael  there, 
And  spirit  upon  spirit  gazed. 
And  one  to  Michael's  lips  upraised 
A  cup  filled  from  that  holy  well 
On  which  the  Nuts  of  Wisdom  fell. 
And  as  he  drank  there  reeled  away 
Vision  of  earth  and  night  and  day. 
And  he  was  far  away  from  these 
Afloat  upon  the  heavenly  seas. 

I  do  not  know  if  such  a  band 
Came  from  the  Many  Colored  Land : 
Or  whether  in  our  being  we 
Make  such  a  magic  phantasy 
Of  images  which  draw  us  hence 
Unto  our  own  magnificence. 
Yet  many  a  one  a  tryst  has  kept 
With  the  immortal  while  he  slept. 
Woke  unremembering,  went  his  way, 
Life  seemed  the  same  from  day  to  day, 
Till  the  predestined  hour  came, 
A  hidden  will  leaped  up  in  flame, 
And  through  its  deed  the  risen  soul 
Strides  on  self-conquering  to  the  goal. 
This  was  the  dream  of  one  who  died 
For  country,  said  his  countryside. 
We  choose  this  cause  or  that,  yet  still 
The  Everlasting  works  Its  will. 
Whate'er  the  deed,  whate'cr  the  hope. 
Through  all  the  varied  battle  cries 
A  Shepherd  with  a  single  voice 
Still  lures  us  through  the  gates  of  gold 
That  lead  unto  the  Starry  Fold. 
So  it  may  be  that  Michael  died 
For  some  far  other  countryside 
Than  that  gray  Ireland  he  had  known. 
Yet  on  his  dream  of  it  was  thrown 
Some  light  from  that  consuming  Fire 
Which  is  the  end  of  all  desire. 
If  men  adore  It  as  the  power 
Empires  and  cities  tower  on  tower 
Are  built  in  worship  by  the  way. 
High  Babylon  or  Nineveh. 
Seek  It  as  love  and  there  may  be 
A  Golden  Age  and  Arcady. 
All  shadows  are  they  of  one  thing 
To  which  all  life  is  journeying. 
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THE  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 
KIPLING'S  POETRY 

BY  ARTHUR  WAUGH 

Here,  in  the  clearest  and  blackest 
of  Constable's  best  type  and  ink, 
printed  upon  paper  of  irreproachable 
color  and  quality,  comes  at  last  the 
authoritative  library  edition  of  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  poetry,  for  which 
so  many  book  lovers  have  been  eagerly 
waiting.  Three  goodly  volumes,  in 
rich  buckram  binding,  the  external 
production  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. As  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
poems,  we  must  assume  it  to  be  Mr. 
Kipling's  own;  and,  if  at  first  sight  it 
appears  to  be  haphazard,  being  regu- 
lated neither  by  considerations  of  date, 
subject,  nor  method,  there  will,  per- 
haps, emerge  with  a  closer  familiarity 
some  underlying  principle  of  editorship 
that  will  justify  itself  to  the  judgment. 
The  great  point,  at  any  rate,  is  that 
everything  is  here  —  thirty-three  years 
of  poetic  garnering,  and  what  poet  is 
there,  of  our  own  generation,  who  can 
present  so  virile,  so  consistent,  and  so 
sincere  a  commentary  upon  the  mili- 
tary, political,  and  social  spirits  of  the 
time? 

Read  in  their  chronological  order, 
the  political  poems  offer  a  survey  of  all 
the  outstanding  incidents  of  the  age, 
from  the  finding  of  the  Pamell  Com- 
mission to  the  vain  scandal  over  Mar- 
coni shares.  The  military  ballads  re- 
flect the  seamy  side  of  barrack  life  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  bitter  sorrows 
of  two  great  wars,  the  hardships  of 
short  service,  and  the  C3^cal  ingrati- 
tude of  civilian  politicians.  Finally, 
in  the  poems  of  English  life  and  land- 
scape, Mr.  Kipling  has  given,  without 
a  taint  of  sentimentality,  deathless 
expression  to  the  silent  love  which 
eveiy  true  Englishmai^  feels  for  the 


great  country  which  enshrines  his  own 
little  bit  of  home;  the  spell  which  calls 
to  the  wanderer  over  the  waters,  and 
hales  him  back,  like  the  failing  stag 
at  the  end  of  the  day's  chase,  to  die 
where  he  was  roused. 

I  am  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

In  me  the  virtue  stays: 
I  wiU  bring  back  my  children 

After  certain  days. 

All  that  England  means  to  the  heart- 
whole  Englishman,  all  the  passion  that 
sets  the  colonizing  spirit  aglow  in  the 
English  heart,  all  the  yearning  love 
that  makes  a  sanctuary  of  meadow  and 
woodland,  beats  impetuously  and  im- 
perishably  in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Rud- 
yard Kipling. 

Of  course,  there  are  criticisms  to 
bring  against  his  temperament,  al- 
though most  of  the  poetic  liberties  for 
which  he  was  blamed,  when  Barrach' 
room  Ballads  helped  to  break  up  the 
Tennysonian  tradition,  seem  slight 
indeed  compared  with  the  vehement 
innovations  of  his  Georgian  succes- 
sors. He  does  not  alwa3rs  trouble  to 
restrain  the  elementary  impulse;  he 
can  be  both  violent  and  coarse;  his 
literary  attitude  to  women  is  more 
forcible  than  chivalrous.  And,  like  all 
eager  partisans,  he  sees  but  one  side 
of  a  question,  and  he  fights  blindly  for 
his  own  party  through  thick  and  thin. 
But,  when  these  limitations  (which  to 
many,  after  all,  will  seem  as  virtues) 
have  been  dully  discounted  by  chill 
criticism,  what  a  splendid  and  power- 
ful personality  remains  burning  in  the 
background,  what  a  fervid  example  of 
good  citizenship  and  firm  faith  in  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  the  race  I 

For  the  laggard,  for  the  trickster, 
for  Mr.  Facing-Both-Ways,  and  the 
egregious  Pecksniff,  the  poet  knows 
no  moment  of  mercy;  but  for  Lazarus 
at  the  gate  full  of  sores,  for  Magdalene 
at  her  vigil  in  the  glimmering  garden. 
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and  for  the  Peter  whose  repentance 
rings  true,  though  it  is  awakened  late» 
he  is  ready  with  pity,  with  consola- 
tion, and  with  promise  of  another  op- 
portunity. And  where  was  there  ever 
a  better  celebrant  of  manly  friendship? 

'E  was  an  that  I  *ad  in  the  way  of  a  friend. 

An'  I've  'ad  to  find  one  new; 
But  I  'd  give  my  pay  an'  stripe  for  to  get  the  beg- 
gar back. 

Which  it's  just  too  late  to  do. 
For  it's  'Three  rounds  blank,'  an'  follow  me. 
An'  it's  'Thirteen  rank'  an*  follow  me; 

Oh,  passin'  the  love  o'  women, 

Follow  me  —  follow  me  *ome. 

The  truth  is  that  the  younger  gener- 
ation, for  all  its  ardor  and  endurance 
in  the  last  five  years,  has  much  to 
learn  from  the  gospel  of  Mr.  Kipling'» 
verse.  Discipline  is  his  vital  lesson, 
the  discipline  which  builds  up  charac- 
ter. It  is  for  that  lesson  of  discipline 
that  he  thanks  his  old  school,  and  the 
masters  who  set  the  S3rstem  going. 

There  we  met  with  famous  men. 
Set  in  office  o'er  us; 
And  they  beat  on  us  with  rods. 
Faithfully  with  many  rods  — 
Daily  beat  on  us  with  rods 
For  the  love  they  bore  us. 

And,  when  McAndrew  stands  by 
his  heaving  engines,  and  watches  the 
great  cranks  lift  and  fall,  he  reads  in 
their  perfect  interdependence  and 
harmony  the  spirit  of  an  ordered  race: 

Now,  a*  together,  hear  them  lift  their  lesson  — 

theirs  an'  mine 
Law,  Order,   Duty  an'   Bestraint,  Obedience, 

Discipline! 

It  is  a  simple  creed,  perhaps,  and  the 
present  age,  so  far  from  being  simple, 
is  tortured  by  complexities. 

We  are  afflicted  by  what  we  can  prove. 
We  are  distracted  by  what  we  know. 

Yet  the  law  of  our  fathers  is  still  the 
path  to  courage;  the  way  of  discipline 
is  perpetually  the  way  of  strength. 

So  —  ah,  so! 
Down  from  your  heaven,  or  up  from  your  mould. 
Send  us  the  hearts  of  our  fathers  of  old. 


It  has  been  objected  that  the  type 
of  character  inculcated  by  such  in- 
spiration is  likely  to  be,  if  not  posi- 
tively brutal,  at  least  hard  and  in- 
susceptible to  the  tenderer  influences 
of  life;  but  no  keen  reader  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's poetry  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
depths  of  human  feeling  which  it  con- 
ceals beneath  a  hard-set  smile  into  the 
eyes  of  fate.  With  maturity  his  muse 
has  grown  appealingly  sensitive  to  the 
undercurrents  of  love  and  suffering, 
and  the  poems  which  he  has  dedicated 
.  to  the  last  war  are  surely  among  the 
most  poignant  in  the  language.  The 
sword  has  been  drawn  to  defend  the 
home,  but  the  desolation  of  the  empty 
hearth  is  honestly  faced  as  the  bitter 
wages  of  militarism. 

That  flesh  we  had  nursed  from  the  first  in  all 

cleanness  was  given 
To  corruption  unveiled  and  assailed  by  the 

malice  of  Heaven  — 
By  the  heartpshaking  jests  of  Decay  where  it 

lolled  on  the  wires  — 
To  be  blanched  or  gay-painted  by  fumes  —  to 

be  cindered  by  fires  — 
To  be  senselessly  tossed  and  retossed  in  stale 

matilation 
FVom  crater  to  crater.  For  this  we  shall  take 

expiation. 
But  who  shall  return  us  our  children? 

The  wormwood  and  the  gall  are  here; 
they  seem  to  intrude  themselves  be- 
tween the  eyes  of  faith  and  the  tapers 
on  the  Christmas  altar.  But  the  old 
virtue  of  endurance,  trained  by  the 
discipline  of  years,  triumphs  at  the  last. 

The  Star  stands  forth  in  Heaven. 

The  watchers  watch  in  vain 
For  Sign  of  the  Ph>mise  given 

Of  Peace  on  Earth  again  — 
(Again!  Again!) 
'But  I  know  for  Whom  he  fell'— 

The  steadfast  mother  smikd. 
'IsitweUwiththechUd?  IsitweU?' 

It  is  well  —  it  is  weU  with  the  child. 

The  making  of  man,  indeed,  is  the 
theme  that  stirs  behind  all  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's poetry,  and  the  perfection  of 
manhood,  when  the  work  of  creation 
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is  complete,  is  the  spirit  of  willing 
sacrifice.  Work  is  the  gospel ;  work  and 
spiritual  discipline. 

Go  to  your  work  and  be  strong,  halting  not  in 

your  ways. 
Balking  the  end  half-won  for  an  instant  dole  of 

praise, 
Stand  to  your  work  and  be  wise  —  certain  of 

sword  and  pen. 
Who  are  neither  children  nor  gods,  but  men  in  a 

world  of  men! 

The  world  of  the  young  men  to-day 


is  very  full  of  self-confidence,  of  liberty, 
of  the  glorious  claim  to  live  its  life  out 
after  its  own  fashion.  But  the  ancient 
sacrifice  still  smokes  upon  the  altar 
of  the  race. 

No  easy  hope  or  lies 
Shall  bring  us  to  our  goal. 

But  iron  sacrifice 
Of  body,  will,  and  soul 

There  was  surely  never  an  hour  when 
the  message  was  more  needed.  It  is 
the  clarion  cry  to  honor  and  to  love. 
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O  Rab  an'  Dave  an'  rantin'  Jim, 

The  geans  were  tumin'  reid 
When  Scotland  saw  yer  line  grow  dim, 

Wi*  the  pipers  at  its  heid; 
Noo,  i*  yon  warld  we  dinna  ken, 

Like  strangers  ye  maun  gang  — 
— ^  We*ve  sic  a  wale  o'  Angus  men 

Thai  toe  canna  weary  lang* 

An'  little  Wat  —  my  brither  Wat  — 

Man,  are  ye  aye  the  same? 
Or  is  yon  sma'  white  hoose  forgot 

Doon  by  the  strath  at  hame? 
An'  div'  ye  mind  foo  aft  we  trod 

The  Isla's  banks  before?  — 
—  *My  place  is  wV  the  Hosts  o'  God^ 

But  I  mind  me  o*  Straihinore* 


It's  deith  comes  skirling  through  the  sky. 

Below  there's  naucht  but  pain. 
We  canna  see  whaur  deid  men  lie 

For  the  drivin'  o'  the  rain; 
Ye  a'  hae  passed  frae  fear  an'  doot. 

Ye 're  far  frae  airthly  ill  — 
—  *We  ^re  near,  we're  here,  my  wee  recruit^ 

An'  wefechtfor  Scotland  still.' 
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Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  won  the  contest  for 
the  Lord  Rectorship  of  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, polling  over  three  hundred  votes 
more  than  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  who  has 
made  the  fighting  of  University  elections 
almost  a  hobby.  The  result  of  the  contest 
might  be  regarded  as  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  redound 
to  the  credit  of  our  seats  of  learning  that 
they  should  prefer  a  front-rank  politician 
like  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  one  of  the  more  dis- 
tinctly original  intellects  of  our  time. 


Bernard  Shaw  once  made  some  truth- 
ful and  striking  remarks  in  regard  to  high 
starched  collars.  'Cloth  filled  with  stiff 
white  mud  —  unbearable  monstrosity — * 
these  were  some  of  the  phrases.  From  a 
recent  Chronicle  we  clip  this  terrifying 
item. 

*  Falling  down  in  a  fit.  Major  Gerald 
Pilcher,  of  Ebury  Street,  Fimlico,  was 
suffocated  by  the  stiff  high  collar  which  he 
wore. 

*  At  the  inquest  a  verdict  of  accidental 
death  was  returned.' 


Evert  great  event  in  England  is  almost 
certain  to  have  a  literary  echo.  The  recent 
railroad  strike  began  a  discussion  on 
railways  in  literature.  The  following  letter 
was  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Observer. 
Its  comment  on  Frank  Norris  is  of  interest. 

Sir:  Writing  on  the  above  subject  in 
your  issue  of  the  5th  instant  'Penguin' 
refers  most  interestingly  to  various  novels 
for  which  the  railway  has  provided  either 
the  main  theme  or  several  more  or  less 
important  incidents.  There  are  two  com- 
ments of  his,  however,  which  I  should  like 
to  traverse.  The  first  is  that  the  greatest 
of  all  'railway  novels'  is  Zola's  La  Bite 
Humaine,  and  the  second  is  that  the 
nearest  counterpart  to  La  Bite  is  Dombey 
and  Son,  I  think  that  in  making  these 
statements  'Penguin'  has  overlooked 
in  each  case  the  late  Frank  Norris's  Ocloptts. 
That  powerful  novel  is  not  concerned  with 


the  railway  as  an  incidental,  merely  —  as 
Dombey  is  —  the  Octopus  U  the  railway 
and  the  whole  plot  and  motive  of  the  book 
are  concerned  with  the  methods  of  the 
railway  companies  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  strength  of  The  Octopus^  the  fine 
fascination  of  its  style,  and  the  skill  with 
which  the  story  is  worked  out  place  it, 
even  in  these  respects  surely,  upon  a  level, 
at  least,  with  Zola's  work.     Yours,  etc. 

S.  EUloU  Napier. 
Cedar  Bank,  Greenwich. 


In  England,  some  have  urged  the  foi^ 
mation  of  a  league  of  youth  whose  purpose 
would  be  the  expression  of  the  will  and 
ideals  of  the  younger  generation.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  apropos  of  the  league  recently 
appeared  in  the  British  Nation. 

Sir:  Mr.  Siegfried  Sassoon  and  yourself 
may  be  interested  to  learn  that  a  British 
League  of  Youth  is  already  in  existence. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  the  president,  and  the 
official  letter  paper  of  the  League  is  headed 
with  the  following  quotation  from  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kidd: 

'Give  us  the  young.  Give  us  the  young, 
and  we  will  create  a  new  earth.' 

This  Lloyd  Georgian  League  was  intro- 
duced into  the  world  by  Lord  Bryce,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Dr.  Clifford.  Its 
principal  objects,  according  to  an  inter- 
view with  its  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Aubrey 
Reee,  are  to  'suggest  and  advocate  the 
claims  of  Youth  in  the  filling  of  public 
offices.'  (With  this  goal  in  view  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  president  may 
be  regarded  as  an  inspiration.)  'To  pro- 
mote and  secure  the  adoption  of  schemes 
aiming  at  an  increase  in  production.' 

'We  believe,'  explains  Mr.  Reee,  'that 
Youth  hitherto  has  been  "  misdirected." '  It 
will  be  the  object  of  the  League,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
etc.,  'to  encourage  and  organize  among 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  the  study  of 
contemporary    history    and    present-day 
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politioal  problems  and  movements.'  To- 
ward which  object  is  to  be  invited  the 
cooperation  of  the  universities,  the  public 
schools,  and  educational  leaders  generally. 
Is  it  too  late  for  a  real  League  of  Touth 
to  be  established?  Of  men  and  women,  say, 
under  forty,  who  would  be  allowed  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves.  Yours,  etc., 

Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
Wood  End  House,  Marlow 
September  24,  1919. 


Four  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  included 
in  the  prognunmes  of  Berlin  theatres  for 
the  present  winter.  The  Grosses  Schau- 
spielhaus,  under  the  direction  of  Max  Rein* 
hardt,  will  give  in  its  opening  week  Jtdiua 
Ccesar  (along  with  two  works  of  Goethe, 
and  one  each  of  ^schylus,  Aristophanes, 
aad  Hauptmann);  the  VolksbOhne  (BQ. 
lowplatz),  Merry  Wipee  of  Windsor ^  and 
CymbeUne;  the  Schiller  Theatre  (Chariot- 
tenburg),  As  You  Like  It. 


A  SERIOUS  conflict  between  peasants 
and  armed  troops  has  taken  place  at  Ried, 
in  Sicily,  in  which  four  soldiers  and  four 
peasants  were  killed  and  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  wounded.  For  some  time  past 
the  peasant  population  of  the  province  of 
Caltanisetta,  in  which  Riesi  is  situated, 
have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  unrest  verging 
on  sedition  over  the  unoccupied  land 
question.  Agitators  have  been  at  work 
stirring  up  the  inhabitants,  and  inciting 
them  not  only  to  imitate  what  the  peasants 
had  done  in  some  districts  of  Roman  Cam- 
pagna  —  that  is,  to  occupy  the  unculti- 
vated lands  —  but  to  take  a  step  further  in 
a  revolutionary  direction,  and  to  ezpro- 
prfate  all  the  landed  proprietors.  The  re- 
gion is  an  important  mineral  centre,  fur- 
nishing chemical  products  for  fertilizers, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  potter's  clay,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  also  a  very  fertile  soil  for 
agriculture. 

The  peasants  were  instigated  by  the 
astute  agitators  to  make  a  general  rising 
and  to  claim  all  the  land.  The  ferment 
reached  a  point  causing  serious  alarm  to 
the  local  authorities.  Recently  some  four 
thousand  peasants  gathered  at  Riesi,  and 
decided  to  carry  out  their  revolutionary 
theories.    They  were  harangued  by  the 


leaders,  who  incited  them  against  the  land- 
owners, but  when  the  gangs  began  acts  of 
violence  a  force  of  Carabinieri  intervened. 
The  peasants,  who  were  armed,  fired  on  the 
public  force,  and  killed  four  soldiers,  who 
had  come  to  reinforce  the  Carabinieri.  A 
regular  skirmish  foUowed,  and  the  troops, 
who  were  compelled  in  self-defense  to  use 
their  weapons,  fired  back,  killing  four 
peasants.  Some  thirty  persons  were 
wotmded. 


Shb  came  to  meet  me  at  the  train. 
And  when  I  missed  it,  came  again 
With  welcome  all  undimmed;  for  me 
Fresh  scones  appeared,  fresh  China  tea. 
She  told  me  —  though  some  years  had 

ranged 
Since  last  we  met  —  I  was  unchanged. 
The  maid  she  lent  to  give  me  aid 
Was  not  the  abashing  kind  of  maid; 
No  carbon  baUs  with  winter  store 
Were  lurking  in  the  bottom  drawer; 
The  linen  breathed  of  lavender. 
The  midnight  biscuit-box  was  there; 
Her  choice  of  bed-time  books  was  mine, 
She  sent  my  breakfast  up  at  nine; 
The  bath  was  boiling  hot,  and  fit 
For  kings  the  things  to  cast  in  it. 
She  did  not  htmt  me  out  to  view 
The  Ruin,  or  a  cairn  or  two 
Nor  seem  to  entertain,  yet  still 
I  had  no  gaping  hours  to  fill. 
Her  dinner  frock  was  quite  as  bad 
As  mine,  the  only  one  I  had; 
Her  food  was  NOT  the  homely  food 
That's  best  described  as  Plain  but  Gk>od; 
And  when  she  said  Good-bye,  I  thought 
She  really  meant  it  all;  in  short. 
She  made  me  feel,  though  Home  is  best. 
It's  good  to  be  a  pampered  guest. 


So  many  of  our  readers  were  interested 
in  the  Asquith-French  debate,  that  Mr. 
Asquith's  final  letter  seems  well  worth  the 
printing.  It  is  quoted  from  the  Morning 
Post: 

We  have  received  for  publication  the 
following  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Asquith  to  a  correspondent  with  reference 
to  the  preface  to  the  recently-published 
second  edition  of  Viscount  French's  book, 
1914: 
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Dear  Sir:  I  have  only  just  returned 
from  Italy,  and  I  am  obliged  to  yon  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  Lord  Frenoh's  preface 
(published  while  I  was  abroad)  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  book,  1914-  What  you 
call  the '  controversy '  between  Lord  French 
and  myself  was  not  of  my  seeking.  I  pre- 
served complete  sllenoe;  but  when  Lord 
French,  apparently  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
vendetta  against  the  fame  and  memory  of 
a  great  soldier  and  a  former  colleague  of 
my  own  —  Lord  Kitchener  —  who  can  no 
longer  speak  for  himself,  and  to  whom  Lord 
French  stood  imder  strong  personal  obliga- 
tions, proceeded,  in  my  judgment,  to 
falsify  history,  I  felt  bound  to  intervene. 
Having  now  read  his  new  pref^use,  I  see  no 
reason  to  withdraw  or  quaUfy  a  word  in  the 
speech  which  I  made  on  June  3  in  this  year. 
There  are  only  two  points  in  Lord  French's 
attempted  reply  which  call  for  any  notice 
on  my  part. 

(1)  Lord  Frenchabsolvesmefrom  any  fur- 
ther debate  as  to  the  occasion  and  result  of 
Lord  Kitchener's  visit  to  Paris  by  publish- 
ing at  length  Lord  Eatchener*s  letter  of 
September  1,  1914,  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
conv^ed  the  'inAruction'  given  by  Lord 
Kitchener  to  Lord  French  on  behalf  of  the 
government.  Lord  French  cites  two  letters 
of  warm  appreciation  of  his  services  which 
I  wrote  to  him  on  September  8  and  Nov- 
ember 6,  1914.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
these  letters  were  written  after  Lord 
French's  original  proposal,  largely  through 
the  intervention  of  Lord  Ejtchener,  had 
happUy  been  discarded,  and  the  subsequent 
operations  had  been  conducted  (as  I  was 
and  am  most  glad  to  acknowledge)  by 
Lord  French  with  much  sagacity  and  skill. 

As  these  letters,  and  a  later  one  (also 
cited  by  Lord  French)  dated  May  13, 1915, 
sufficiently  show,  it  was  my  practice,  when 
head  of  the  government,  to  convey  with  all 
possible  emphasis  to  the  general  in  supreme 
command  in  the  field  the  expression  of  our 
conftdence  and  encouragement.    If  I  had 


known,  or  suspected,  what  Lord  French 
now  avows,  that  at  the  date  of  my  letter  of 
May,  1915,  he  was  engaged,  behind  the 
back  and  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
official  chief.  Lord  Kitchener,  and  of  my- 
self, in  a  manoeuvre  to  upset  the  govern-  ' 
ment  at  home,  it  is  probable  that  my  com- 
munication would  have  been  couched  in 
somewhat  different  terms. 

(2)  In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  sup- 
ply of  ammunition.  Lord  French  expresses 
'surprise'  that  I  did  not  'recall' a  conver- 
sation which  I  had  with  him  at  St.  Omer  in 
July,  1915.  I  recall  the  conversation  per- 
fectly, but  I  did  not  refer  to  it  in  my  speech 
last  June  for  three  sufficient  reasons: 

1.  Because  the  object  of  my  citation  of 
Lord  Kitchener's  letter,  written  in  April, 
1915,  was  to  justify  the  statement  which  I 
made  in  my  speech  later  in  that  month  at 
Newcastle,  a  matter  to  which  a  conversa- 
tion held  in  the  following  July  is  obviously 
irrelevant, 

2.  Because  I  did,  and  do,  believe  that 
Lord  Kitchener  was  incapable  of  inventing, 
and  palming  off  upon  me,  a  deliberate 
falsehood. 

3.  Because,  if  it  becomes  a  question  of 
conflict  of  memories,  I  thought,  and  still 
think,  that  Lord  Kitchener's  written  record 
of  a  conversation  in  April,  on  the  day  on 
which  it  took  place,  is  better  evidence  than 
Lord  French's  recollection  of  the  same  con- 
versation three  months  afterwards,  for 
which  his  only  corroboration  is  an  extract 
from  a  diary  containing  (as  he  says)  'no 
reference  whatever'  to  the  subject. 

I  may  add  that  I  rei>orted  to  Lord  Kitch- 
ener what  Lord  French  said  to  me  at  St. 
Omer,  and  that  Lord  Kitchener  adhered 
entirely  to  his  original  version.  To  have  a 
bad  memory  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  crime; 
but  i>eople  who  have  bad  memories  should 
not  attempt  to  write  their  own  —  or  other 
people's — lives.     Yours  faithfully,' 

H.  H,  Asquith, 

September  24,  1919. 


[The  London  Mercury] 
THE  EVENING  SKY  IN  MARCH 

BY  JOHN  FREEMAN 

.  Rose-bosom'd  and  rose-Iimb'd, 
With  eyes  of  dazzling  bright, 
Shakes  Venus  mid  the  twined  boughs 

of  the  night; 
Kose-limb'd,  soft-stepping 
From  low  bough  to  bough, 
Shaking  the  wide-hung  starry  fruitage 

—  dimmed 
Its  bloom  of  snow 
By  that  sole  planetary  glow. 

Venus,  avers  the  astronomer, 

Not  thus  idly  dancing  goes 

Flushing  the  eternal  orchard  with  wild 
rose. 

She  through  ether  bums 

Outpacing  planetary  earth. 

And  ere  two  years  triumphantly  re- 
turns 

And  again  wavelike  swelling  flows; 

And  again  her  flashing  apparition 
comes  and  goes. 

This  we  have  not  seen, 

No  heavenly  courses  set. 

No  flight  unpausing  through  a  void 

serene : 
But  when  eve  clears. 
Arises  Venus  as  she  first  uprose 
Stepping  the  shaken  boughs  among,    . 
And  in  her  bosom  glows 
The  warm  light  hidden  in  sunny  snows. 

She  shakes  the  clustered  stars 
Lightly,  as  she  goes 
Amid  the  unseen  branches  of  the  night, 
Kose-limb'd,  rose-bosom'd  bright. 
She  leaps:  they  shake  and  pale;  she 

glows  — 
And  who  but  knows 
How  the  rejoiced  heart  aches 
When    Venus    all    his    starry    vision 

shakes: 

When  through  his  mind 
Tossing  with  random  airs  of  an  un- 
earthly wind, 
Kose-bosom'd,  rose-limb'd, 
The  mistress  of  his  starry  vision  arises, 
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And  the  boughs  glittering  sway 
And  the  stars  pale  away, 
And  the  enlarging  heaven  glows 
As  Venus  light-foot  mid  the  twined 
branches  goes. 


THE  FLEETS 
BY  M.  G.  MEUGENS 

Are  you  out  with  the  Fleets  through 

the  long,  dark  night. 
Admiral  Drake? 
Are  you  keeping  watch,  when  with 

never  a  light 
They  patrol  the  seas  and  wait  for  a 

fight? 

In  that  far  South  Sea  were  you  stand- 
ing by. 

Admiral  Drake? 

Did  your  masthead  catch  that  wireless 
cry? 

Did  you  in  sorrow  watch  them  die? 

Once  more  at  the  guns  do  your  gun- 
ners strain,      • 

Admiral  Drake? 

Do  their  voices  ring  o'er  the  decks 
again, 

'Have  at  them,  boys!'  in  the  old  re- 
frain? 

When  the  shining  death  leaps  through 

the  wave. 

Admiral  Drake, 
Are  your  boats  all  out  in  a  rush  to  save? 
Do  you  stand  to  salute  the  death  of  the 

brave? 

Are  there  others  out  on  the  heaving 

blue, 

Admiral  Drake? 
Are  CoUingwoody  Blake,  and  Nelson, 

too. 
In  their  high-decked  ships,  along  with 

your 

Oh,  seamen  of  old,  the  shadowy  giites 
Swing  wide  to  let  you  through. 

And  out  o'er  the  seas  your  giiUeons 
sweep 
To  fight  for  the  flag  anew. 
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A  WEEK  OF  THE  WORLD 


EVIDENCE  accumulates  that  we 
must  speedily  find  some  solution  for 
social  unrest  that  will  restore  the  will 
to  work.  The  evil  described  so  forcibly 
by  Mr.  Narquet  in  the  first  article  we 
publish  this  week  is  not  limited,  as  he 
sugg^ts,  to  Europe.  Americans  realize 
tbat  it  exists  in  this  country,  but  they 
may  not  be  aware  that  it  presents  a 
threat  even  to  the  cheap  labor  indus- 
tries of  the  overcrowded  Orient. 

Behind  this  new  sentiment  of  in- 
difference or  hostility  to  useful  work, 
lies  the  growing  feeling  that  what  is 
produced  by  that  work  is  unfairly  dis- 
tributed. But  that  belief  is  an  old  one. 
It  was  preached  in  America  with  as 
much  vehemence,  and  perhaps  with  as 
broad  a  hearing,  in  the  days  of  political 
labor  agitation  that  accompanied  and 
followed  the  administration  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  as  it  is  to-day.  What  then 
has  brought  about  the  present  crisis  if 
it  is  not  a  reaction  from  the  overstrain 
of  war? 

Doubtless,  there  are  many  causes, 
but  there  is  one  of  such  general  appli- 
cation that  it  commands  first  atten- 
tion. Currency  inflation  is  a  com- 
mon war  phenomenon,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  America  and  Japan. 
Two  striking  passages  from  Mr. 
KejTies's  book.  The  Economic  Corufe- 


quences  of  the  Peace,  are  quotable  in 
this  connection : 

Lenin  is  said  to  have  declared  that  the  betit 
way  to  destroy  the  Capitalist  System  was  to  de- 
bauch the  currency.  By  a  continuing  process  of 
inflation,  governments  can  confiscate,  secretly 
and  unobserved,  an  important  part  of  the  wealth 
of  their  citizens.  By  this  method  they  not  only 
confiscate,  but  they  confiscate  arbUranly:  and, 
while  the  process  impoverishes  many,  it  actually 
enriches  some.  The  sight  of  this  arbitrary  re- 
arrangement of  riches  strikes  not  only  at  se> 
curity,  but  at  confidence  in  the  .equity  of  the 
existing  distribution  of  wealth.  .  . 

Lenin  was  oertoinly  right.  There  is  no  subtler, 
no  surer  means  of  overturning  the  existing  basis 
of  society  than  to  debauch  the  currency.  The 
process  engages  all  the  hidden  forces  of  economic 
law  on  the  side  of  destruction,  and  does  it  in  a 
manner  which  not  one  man  in  a  million  is  able 
to  diagnose.  .  .  . 

By  directing  hatred  against  this  class  (those 
enriched  by  the  war),  therefore,  the  Kuroftean 
governments  are  carrying  a  step  further  the 
faUl  process  which  the  subtle  mind  of  Unin  had 
conscbusly  conceived.  The  profiteers  are  a  con- 
sequence and  not  a  cause  of  rising  prices.  By 
combining  a  popular  hatred  of  the  class  of  fn- 
trepreneurt  with  the  blow  alreaily  given  to  socUl 
security  by  the  violent  and  arbitrary  dlsturUnt^ 
of  contract  and  of  the  esUbllshe<l  equilibrium  of 
wealth  which  is  tlie  ineviUble  result  of  Inflation, 
these  governments  are  fast  rendering  ImiHNisible 
a  continuance  of  the  social  and  ecxjnoinic  ortter 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  campaign  of  iHlucutitm  which 
Mr.  Narquet  adviiMHj  an  n  n»m«ly, 
Khould  not  be  confined  to  wiiK«i  (Hirii«rM. 
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Economic  fallacies  originate  in  another 
class  of  society. 

COMPILATIONS  of  Bolshevist  de- 
crees, ordinances,  and  official  reports, 
and  of  newspaper  descriptions  of 
economic  conditions  in  Russia  quoted 
from  Bolshevist  sources,  have  recently 
been  published  in  both  Germany  and 
France.  The  latest  of  these  has  just 
appeared  in  Paris.  It  is  entitled,  Les 
Bdcheviks  jugSs  par  eux-m^mes^  by 
Boris  Sokoff. 

All  the  testimony  which  the  present 
rulers  of  Russia  present  to  their  own 
people  concerning  economic  conditions 
in  their  country  confirms  the  opinion 
that  the  decline  in  production  extends 
to  agriculture  as  well  as  to  manufac- 
turing, and  that  up  to  the  present  this 
decline  has  not  been  checked,  but 
probably  continues  at  a  constantly 
accelerated  rate. 

ITALY  and  Egypt  are  connected 
by  close  commercial  ties;  but  these  ties 
have  no  political  significance.  The  for- 
mer country's  attitude  toward  Egyp- 
tian nationalism  is  not  affected  by 
those  shadows  of  regret  that  still 
hover  in  the  public  mind  of  France, 
where  a  tradition  of  priority  in  that 
country,  beginning  with  Napoleon  and 
continued  by  DeLesseps,  was  termi- 
nated by  the  growing  influence  and 
ultimate  control  of  England.  Indeed, 
the  Italian  Government  is  deep'y  inter- 
ested in  a  continuance  of  settled  con- 
ditions throughout  Northern  Africa, 
because  it  needs  the  support  of  its 
European  allies  in  its  Tripoli  adven- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  the  officials 
and  the  press  of  that  country  have  re- 
cently shown  great  anxiety  to  ingrati- 
ate themselves  with  the  native  popu- 
lation of  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  as  if 
to  compensate  by  a  conquest  of  senti- 
ment for  their  possible  failure  to  ob- 
tain the  jx>litical  concessions  they  de- 


sire. Italy's  conunercial  and  political 
rivals  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
are  the  Greeks,  to  whom  France  is  just 
now  showing  considerable  favor.  As  a 
consequence,  Italy  is  somewhat  iso- 
lated in  the  Near  East. 

British  friendship  is  a  cherished  tra- 
dition in  Italy,  and  even  were  nearer 
neighbors  more  considerate,  no  policy 
would  be  popular  that  might  affect  that 
sentiment.  Nevertheless,  a  large  com- 
mercial colony,  such  as  Italy  has  at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  under  an  alien 
protectorate  in  a  foreign  land,  is 
tempted  to  sympathize  with  the  native 
population  and  occasionally  to  enter- 
tain vague  thoughts  of  advantage  from 
a  political  change.  Added  to  these  con- 
siderations in  determining  Italy's  atti- 
tude toward  Eg3rpt,  is  the  hope  of 
universal  democracy  which,  though 
rapidly  waning,  still  moves  the  hearts 
of  the  conmion  people  of  Europe. 

Liberal  Italy,  whose  leading  press 
organ  is  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  is 
sympathetic  with  democracy  wherever 
it  asserts  its  claims.  The  article  of  its 
correspondent  affords  an  interesting 
comparison  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  opin- 
ion of  the  Egyptian  situation,  written 
nearly  nine  years  ago  and  published 
with  other  correspondence  dating 
from  the  time  of  his  African  trip  in 
the  February  Scribner*s. 

The  country  had  obviously  prospered  astound- 
ingly,  both  from  the  material  and  the  moral 
standpoints*  as  compared  with  conditions  as  I 
had  seen  them  over  thirty  years  before;  but  the 
very  prosperity  had  made  Jeshuren  wax  fat  and 
kick.  In  Cairo  and  Alexandria  many  of  the  noisy 
leaders  of  the  Nationalist  movement  were  merely 
Levantine  Moslems  in  European  clothes,  with 
red  feces;  they  were  of  the  ordinary  Levantine 
type,  noisy,  emotional,  rather  decadent,  quite 
hopeless  as  material  on  which  to  build,  but  also 
not  really  dangerous  as  foes,  although  given  to 
loud  talk  in  the  caf6s  and  to  emotional  street 
parades.  These  Levantines  were  profoundly 
affected  by  the  success  of  the  Young  Turk  move- 
ment in  Turkey,  and  were  prattling  about  a  con- 
stitution and  responsible  government  in  language 
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not  materially  different  from  that  used  by  Medi- 
terranean Chriatians  when  they  are  engaged 
either  in  a  just  and  proper  movement  for  reform 
or  in  a  foolish  revolutionary  agitation. 

The  real  strength  of  the  Nationalist  move- 
ment in  Egypt,  however,  lay  not  with  these 
Levantines  of  the  caf^s,  but  with  the  mass  of 
practically  unchanged  bigoted  Moslems  to  whom 
the  movement  meant  driving  out  the  foreigner, 
plundering  and  slaying  the  local  Christian,  and  a 
return  to  all  the  violence  and  eorruption  which 
festered  under  the  old-style  Moslem  rule, 
whether  Asiatic  or  African.  The  American  mis- 
sionaries whom  I  met,  and  who  I  found  had 
accomplished  a  really  extraordinary  quantity  of 
work,  were  a  unit  in  feeling  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  English  rule  would  be  an  inconceivable 
disaster;  and  this  although  they  were  quite  frank 
in  criticizing  some  features  of  English  nde,  and 
notably  some  actions  of  individual  Englishmen 
in  high  places.  The  native  Christians,  the  Copts, 
and  also  the  Syrians  and  Greeks  (although  often 
themselves  difficult  to  satisfy  and  fond  of 
making  absurd  claims),  took  exactly  the  same 
view  of  the  essentials,  and  dreaded  keenly  the 
murderous  outbreak  of  Moslem  brutality  which 
was  certain  to  follow  the  restoration  of  native 
rule  in  Egypt;  but  they  were  cowed  by  the  seem- 
ing lack  of  decision  of  the  English  authorities, 
and  the  increasing  insolence  and  turbulence  of 
the  Moslems.  Moreover,  I  found  traces,  al- 
though not  strong  traces,  of  a  feeling  on  their 
part  that  some  of  the  English  officials  occasion- 
ally treated  them  with  a  galling  contempt  which 
made  it  hard  for  them  always  to  appreciate  as 
fully  as  it  deserved  the  justice  which  they  also 
received. 

BULGARIA'S  fluctuating  national 
fortunes  have  twice  within  a  decade 
brought  her  defeat  and  disaster  close 
upon  the  heels  of  victory.  Each  of  its 
recent  wars  has  ended,  after  initial 
successes,  with  territorial  loss.  It  will 
be  left  for  history  to  decide  whether 
this  fickleness  of  fortune  is  due  to  na- 
tional traits  or  to  the  misguided  poli- 
cies of  the  country's  rulers. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  Balkan 
War  the  people  of  Russia  sympathized 
strongly  with  that  country.  A  resident 
in  Russia  heard  constant  encomiums 
of  the  patriotism,  the  national  dis- 
cipline, the  sobriety  of  judgment,  and 
the  democratic  instincts  of  the  Bul- 
garian peasantry.  Suddenly  this  senti- 


ment was  converted  into  equally 
passionate  criticism  of  their  national 
character. 

As  in  other  Balkan  lands  domestic 
politics  have  been  dominated  in  the 
past  by  foreign  policies.  Political  par- 
ties were  divided  into  groups  favoring, 
respectively,  Russia  and  Germany. 
The  pro-Russian  party  was  weakened 
by  the  attitude  of  the  Tsar's  Govern- 
ment toward  Bulgaria's  claims  in  the 
last  Balkan  War,  and  therefore  failed 
to  prevent  the  alliance  with  Germany. 
Bulgaria's  defeat  has  restored  the 
prestige  of  this  party,  which  has  been 
consistently  pro-Entente. 

Popular  sympathies,  however,  were 
not  the  sole  power  behind  the  foreign 
policy  of  Bulgaria.  Palace  intrigues 
had  a  powerful,  and  as  the  outcome 
shows,  a  baneful  influence  upon  the 
country's  fortunes.  Although  Tsar 
Ferdinand  was  a  German' nobleman, 
during  the  recent  war  the  royal  party 
bargained  with  equal  insincerity  with 
all  contestants.  Even  after  Bulgaria 
joined  the  Central  Powers,  Ferdinand's 
agents  were  reported  in  the  German 
.press  to  be  communicating  with  En- 
tente representatives  in  Sweden  and 
Switzerland,  seeking  to  reinsure  their 
country  against  an  unfavorable  out- 
come of  the  war,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment already  had  a  foreboding.  Our 
Consul,  who  remained  in  Sofia, —  since 
we  never  broke  off  relations  with  Bul- 
garia,—  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Germans,  which  they  were  never  able 
to  remove.  These  facts  added  plausi- 
bility to  the  cry  of  treason  which  re- 
sounded through  Germany  when  the 
Bulgarian  army  finally  collapsed. 

The  view  of  present  conditions  in 
the  peasant  kingdom,  which  we  print 
this  week,  is  by  a  German  correspond- 
ent in  Sofia,  whose  sympathies  through- 
out the  war  were  with  its  democratic 
leaders  —  some  of  whom  are  now 
agitating    in    favor    of    a    republic. 
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He  knows  thoroughly  local  political 
currents  and  economic  conditions. 
The  significant  point  in  his  article  is 
one  often  overlooked  by  Western 
Europe  and  America,  that  a  real  Bul- 
garian settlement  must  await  the  re- 
appearance of  Russia  in  the  interna- 
tional councils  of  Europe.  Nothing 
done  in  Russia's  absence  will  be 
final. 

AMERICANS  who  have  had  little 
immediate  occasion  to  interest  them- 
selves in  revolutions  are  generally  un- 
aware that  the  process  of  overthrowing 
governments  and  social  classes  is 
rapidly  being  reduced  to  a  science. 
For  instance,  the  tactics  of  the  insur- 
gents in  India  betray  the  guidance  of 
European  revolutionary  strat^sts  as 
clearly  as  the  grand  manoeuvres  of  a 
military  power  illustrate  recognized 
principles  of  army  strategy . 

These  tactics,  however,  are  a  two- 
edged  sword,  that  may  be  directed 
against  a  revolutionary  government 
as  effectively  as  against  a  government 
representing  conservatism  and  vested 
interests. 

Majority  Socialists  are  discovering 
this  in  Germany,  and  they  have  been 
compelled  to  meet  these  tactics  by  the 
same  methods  of  defense  that  were 
used  by  their  reactionary  predecessors. 

The  recent  disorders  in  Berlin  illus- 
trate this.  They  appear  to  have  been 
instigated  not  by  the  Communists,  but 
by  the  Independent  Socialists,  who  are 
rated  the  less  radical  of  the  two  groups. 
The  crowd  that  assembled  before  the 
Reichstag  building  to  protest  against 
the  proposed  provisions  of  the  Work- 
ers' Council  Law,  is  said  to  have  num- 
bered thirty  thousand.  Processions 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  continued  to 
arrive  even  after  the  early  comers  had 
departed.  The  great  number  of  sal- 
aried workers  present  caused  surprise. 
The  large  attendance  of  women,  and 


of  workmen  of  the  class  that  has  hith- 
erto supported  the  more  conservative 
faction  of  the  Socialists,  was  an- 
other striking  feature  of  the  occasion. 
During  the  attack  on  the  Reichstag 
building,  extreme  disorder  prevailed 
in  the  National  Assembly  where  the 
radical  minority  tried  to  intimidate 
the  majority  by  tactics  that  verged 
upon  riot.  One  local  account  says  that 
the  members  of  the  government  com- 
pletely lost  their  heads.  Independent 
and  Majority  Socialists  reviled  each 
other  and  seemed  about  to  come 
to  blows.  Cabinet  ministers  rushed 
around  in  confusion,  'like  frightened 
chickens,'  to  quote  the  expression  of 
one  observer,  disclaiming  responsibility 
for  the  very  acts  that  were  preserving 
the  government.  Indeed,  only  the 
police  and  the  army  —  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  first  accounts  received  — 
stood  firm  in  the  confusion. 

Edward  Bernstein  was  one  of  the 
most  conservative  German  Socialist 
leaders  before  the  war.  During  the 
conflict  he  repudiated  his  former  col- 
leagues on  account  of  the  support  they 
gave  the  government's  war  policy,  and 
associated  himself  with  the  Inde- 
pendents. However,  he  returned  to 
the  Majority  fold  as  soon  as  the  prob- 
lem of  reconstructing  Genhan  economy 
along  Socialist  lines  presented  itself  for 
practical  solution.  His  admonition  to 
the  working  people  is  a  lesson  in  l^s- 
lative  revolutionary  tactics,  which  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  tactics  of 
violence  which  more  radical  groups 
are  fast  developing  into  a  science. 

We  print  with  Bernstein's  article  from 
Vortodrts  another  from  the  ArbeUer 
Zeitung  of  Vienna,  because  both  seem 
to'represent  the  apologetic  or  defensive 
attitude  which  the  responsible  leaders 
of  the  Socialist  movement  find  them* 
selves  forced  to  assume  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  their  programme  to  alle- 
\iate  the  distress  of  the  masses.   It  is 
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not  Socialism  triumphant  nor  Social- 
ism defeated,  but  Socialism  checked, 
self-critical,  and  apologetic,  that  we 
see  in  Europe  to-day. 

GERMAN  property  holders  in  Al- 
sace-Lorraine are  being  treated  much 
as  French  property  holders  were  dealt 
with  by  the  German  Government 
during  the  war.  In  1918  a  Society  of 
German  Textile  Manufacturers  was 
fomfed  to  take  over  the  French  fac- 
tories and  mills  in  Mulhouse  and 
vicinity.  A  serious  controversy  arose  in 
Germany  about  the  same  time  over 
the  formation  of  a  large  company,  said 
to  be  controlled  by  'East  Elbe'  finan- 
cial interests,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing the  expropriated  French  es- 
tates in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  settling 
upon  them  North  German  peasants. 
This  project  aroused  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition of  the  Clericals  and  especially  of 
the  Kolniache  Volkszeiiung,  the  prin- 
cipal Centrist  newspaper  in  the  Rhine 
Valley.  The  people  of  the  two  prov- 
inces, who  were  resisting  these  Ger- 
man encroachments  two  years  ago, 
appear  now  to  be  resisting  similar 
encroachments  by  big  business  in- 
terests in  France.  For  fifty  years  they 
have  not  enjoyed  complete  economic 
self-direction. 

Control  of  the  navigation  and  water 
power  of  the  Rhine  promises  to  afford 
a  new  subject  of  contention  for 
Western  Europe.  Eventually,  a  general 
method  for  regulating  important  rivers 
serving  more  than  one  political  division 
of  the  Continent  must  be  devised.  Al- 
though the  peace  treaties  aim  to  do 
this,  the  example  of  the  Danube  shows 
that  the  small  states  which  these 
treaties  create  may  have  as  much 
difliculty  in  adjusting  their  respective 
national  water  rights,  as  cattle  men 
and  irrigation  farmers  have  experi- 
enced in  our  own  West.  Just  now, 
Alsace-Lorraine  is   taking  advantage 


of  the  recent  victory  to  enlarge  its 
claims  to  the  Rhine. 

THE  French  view  of  Germany's 
emigration  policy  which  we  publish  is 
somewhat  overdrawn,  though  it  has  a 
substantial  basis  of  fact.  Germany's 
colonizing  ambitions  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Russia  are  well  known. 
Shortly  before  his  final  defeat,  Hinden- 
burg  announced  an  ambitious  pro- 
gramme for  the  compulsor>  subdivi- 
sion of  the  large  estates  in  Courland, 
and  granting  them  in  small  allot- 
ments to  ex-soldiers  and  other  German 
settlers.  Insistence  upon  compliance 
with  old  promises  to  grant  them  land 
partly  explains  the  recent  refusal  of  the 
German  volunteers  to  evacuate  the 
Baltic  Provinces.  A  similar  policy  had 
been  followed  in  Prussian  Poland,  and 
doubtless  would  have  been  extended  to 
Russian  Poland  and  Lithuania  had 
German  arms  been  victorious. 

It  is  hardly  accurate  to  say  that 
Germany's  interest  in  South  America 
as  a  future  home  for  its  emigrants  is 
on  the  wane.  German  newspapers  are 
devoting  considerable  attention  to 
Spanish-America  and  some  of  them 
have  correspondents  there.  We  pur- 
pose printing  occasional  letters  from 
this  source,  not  so  much  because  they 
reveal  deep  laid  plans  of  commercial 
conquest  or  political  propaganda,  as 
because  they  give  a  view  of  social  and 
business  conditions  in  our  neighbor 
republics  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  we  are  likely  to  receive  through 
other  channels. 

Immigration  from  Germany  to 
South  America  began  as  soon  as  di- 
rect steamship  commimication  between 
North  German  ports  and  Buenos 
Aires  was  resumed.  A  National  Edu- 
cational Commissioner  has  recently 
been  in  Paraguay,  where  he  inspected 
the  German  schools,  and  arranged 
with  the  German   Volksbund  in  that 
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country  for  the  establishment  of  a 
central  German  School  Bureau  at  the 
capital.  This  office  is  to  have  general 
supervision  over  all  the  German 
Language  Schools  in  the  republic. 

VORWARTS  publishes  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  results  of  the  recent 
election  in  Italy.  The  composition  of 
the  present  Parliament  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  Parliament  elected 
the  year  before  the  war,  as  follows: 


Party  1019 

SodalisU 55 

Refonnists 2S 

Gericals 88 

Republicans 17 

liberals .880 


1010 

156 

14 

101 

7 

280 


The  Liberals*  using  the  word  in  the 
usual  sense  of  anti-Clerical»  have  lost 
at  the  expense  of  the  Clericals  and 
Socialists,  though  they  still  remain  the 
strongest  single  group.  However,  the 
Socialists  and  Clericals,  both  still  in 
opposition,  together  constitute  a  ma- 
jority. It  is  rumored  that  Gioletti  is 
manoeuvring  to  secure  a  coalition  of 
these  apparently  antagonistic  parties. 

Rather  strangely,  both  Clericals  and 
the  Socialists  come  mainly  from  North- 
em  and  Central  Italy.  Southern  Italy 
and  the  Island  electorates  are  anti- 
Clerical  and  Liberal.  The  Socialists 
hold  85  of  the  187  districts  in  Northern 
Italy,  and  60  of  the  120  districts  in 
Central  Italy.  Only  11  members  of 
that  party  were  returned  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

South  Italy  sent  relatively  more 
soldiers  to  the  war  than  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom,  while  Central  and 
Northern  Italy  kept  relatively  more  of 
their  man  power  in  the  factories  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  industry.  The  same 
contrast  of  political  sentiment  between 
the  peasants  and  the  artisans  exists  in 
Italy  as  in  France.  But  in  France, 
during  the  last  campaign,  all  the  ele- 


ments opposed  to  Radicalism  joined 
forces,  while  in  Italy,  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  parties  wasted  their 
strength  in  bitter  local  contests,  in- 
spired in  many  instances  by  personal 
animosities  of  rival  candidates.  It  was 
against  these  divided  forces  that  the 
Socialists  won  so  conspicuous  a  victory. 

THE  unpopularity  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  is  restoring  the  presti^  of 
public  men  who  have  been  under 
eclipse  because  they  opposed  the  war 
and  preached  skepticism  as  to  the 
value  of  its  results  even  for  the  win- 
ners. Fonner  Premier  Gioletti,  whose 
partisans  gained  a  marked  predomi- 
nance in  the  Italian  Parliament  at  the 
elections  of  191S,  was  opposed  to 
Italy's  joining  the  Allies,  and  through- 
out that  conflict  was  r^arded  by  the 
Germans  as  a  friend  of  their  country. 
He  and  several  of  his  followers  have 
been  reelected,  and  it  is  freely  proph- 
esied that  he  may  be  returned  to 
power  when  the  present  coalition  cabi  - 
net  breaks  up. 

We  often  hear  in  America  reference 
to  a  'French  sentiment,'  a  'German 
sentiment,'  or  an  'Italian  sentiment* 
toward  the  treaty.  There  is  no  such 
thing.  The  only  attitudes  in  Europe 
are  party  attitudes  —  not  national 
attitudes. 


THE  recent  death  of  Professor 
Heinrich  Lammash  of  Vienna  removes 
from  European  public  and  academic 
life  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
consistent  pacifists  of  the  war  period. 
Professor  Lammash  enjoyed  the  per- 
sonal friendship  of  Emperor  Charles, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  exerted  great 
influence  over  the  young  monarch  in 
behalf  of  peace.  He  was  as  conspicu- 
ous an  exponent  of  such  views  in 
Austria,  as  was  Professor  F.  W.  Foers- 
ter  in  Germany. 
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THE  GROWING  DISLIKE  OF  WORK 


BY   LOUIS  NARQUET 


If  it  is  true,  as  economists  and  so- 
ciologists assure  us,  that  *a  wave  of 
laziness'  is  sweeping  over  those  Euro- 
pean coimtries  that  have  participated 
in  the  war,  that  may  be  a  phenomenon 
explained  by  the  law  of  reaction.  We 
might  even  assimie  beforehand  the 
probability  of  such  a  result.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  after  over-exerting 
themselves  morally  and  physically, 
feel  the  need  of  rest  before  rallying  for 
a  new  effort.  The  human  organism  is 
a  machine  of  limited  capacity.  It  can- 
not expend  excess  effort  without  a 
period  of  recuperation. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  inevitable, 
but  it  does  not  for  that  reason  consti- 
tute a  less  serious  danger  for  the  na- 
tions whose  wealth  and  labor  power 
have  been  most  seriously  diminished. 
Industrial  production  and  agricultural 
production  alike  have  been  absorbed 
entirely  in  creating  the  means  of  war- 
fare. Their  permanent  capital  has 
been  disastrously  depreciated.  They 
no  longer  possess  reserves,  and  it  is 
only  by  intensified  production  that 
they  can  supply  objects  ,of  necessary 
consumption  for  the  people  and  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  their  best 
workers  on  the  field  of  battle.  Unless 
these  nations  are  able  to  restore  their 
productive  capacity  to  the  normal 
level,  they  will  be  condemned  to  priva^ 
tion  and  high  prices  for  an  indefinite 
period.  They  will  be  handicapped, 
moreover,  in  the  international  market, 
because  they  will  have  no  excess  of 
products  to  employ  in  reducing  their 
inflated  currency  and  their  enormous 


public  debts  abroad,  and  to  meet  the 
increased  taxes  which  must  inevitably 
be  levied.  Their  immediate  embarrass- 
ment is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  first  steps  of  political  and 
economic  recovery  they  will  have 
great  difliculty  in  obtaining  the  food 
and  raw  materials  indispensable  for 
their  sustenance  and  their  industry. 

So  we  have  verified  anew  —  let  me 
say  in  passing  —  the  law  that  nations 
are '  interdependent  —  a  law  doubly 
impressed  upon  us  during  the  late 
hostilities.  But  let  us  ask  the  question 
whether  this  growing  disinclination  to 
work  is  not  something  more  than  a 
transient  wave  of  idleness  caused  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  war.  May  it  not 
be  due  to  a  transformation  in  the 
mental  attitude  to  labor  which  we  have 
hitherto  overlooked,  and  which  the 
stress  of  our  present  situation  has  sud- 
denly brought  into  evidence  —  just  as 
we  may  be  unconscious  for  years  of 
some  latent  physical  weakness  until 
a  shock  or  a  chill  or  an  accident  sud- 
denly produces  serious  symptoms?  Is 
this  not,  in  other  words,  an  evi- 
dence of  moral  and  economic  disease 
that  presents  to  our  sociologists  and 
economists  a  problem  rendered  more 
complex  and  delicate  by  the  fact  that 
it  manifests  itself  simultaneously  with 
the  imperious  demands  of  labor  for 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages?  Un- 
doubtedly, the  excessive  rise  in  prices 
due  to  the  war  has  precipitated  the  de- 
mand of  the  working  proletariat  for 
higher  wages.  Parliament,  in  the 
meantime,  has  hastily  adopted,  under 
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duress,  a  law  reducing  the  working  day 
to  eight  hours.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  if  the  increase  of  wages  and  the 
shorter  hours  of  labor  cause  a  decline 
of  production,  not  only  will  the  work- 
ing people  fail  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  change,  but  they  will  pay 
relatively  more  in  proportion  even  to 
their  higher  wages  for  everything  they 
buy,  and  the  general  welfare  of  society 
at  large  will  be  seriously  affected. 

The  General  Federation  of  Labor 
evidently  realizes  this  danger,  for  in  its 
'minimum  programme'  it  has  sum- 
marized the  demands  of  the  working 
people  in  the  following  formula:  'Max- 
imum production  in  minimum  time  for 
maximum  wages.'  Let  us  observe  that 
this  formula  is  precise  only  in  appear- 
ance, for  'maximum  wages'  remains 
undefined  and  varies  according  to*  the 
idea  of  the  person  who  uses  it.  How- 
ever, ambiguous  though  the  formula 
may  be,  it  contains  a  vital  truth  — 
that  is,  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  and 
raising  wages  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  increase,  or  at  least  by  no  falling 
off,  in  production. 

This  makes  it  important  to  inquire 
whether  we  have  any  data  already 
upon  this  point.  Now,  we  do  have  such 
evidence  from  a  source  that  cannot  be 
questioned  by  the  working  people.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
vist newspapers,  given  by  the  leaders 
of  Bolshevism,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  criticized  as  favorable  to  the 
bourgeoisie  or  capitalists  —  to  use  the 
language  of  our  French  revolutionaries. 
Bolshevism  is  nothing  less,  in  fact,  than 
a  practical  application  of  Marx's 
theories.  It  has  inaugurated  a  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat,  nationalized 
industry,  and  placed  production  under 
the  control  of  the  working  people. 
Here  we  have  all  the  conditions  for  a 
decisive  test.  What  are  the  results? 
Let  us  give  them  in  the  words  of  the 
men  who  made  the  experiments. 


The  Marxian,  Bazaroff,  writing  in 
Novate  Zkizn  of  the  30th  of  March, 
1918: 

'From  the  first,  it  was  quite  evident 
that  to  put  the  workingmen  in  actual 
control  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  in- 
dustry and  would  rapidly  convert  the 
proletariat  into  a  labor  reserve  fund 
for  capitalism  instead  of  a  mobilized 
army  of  workers.' 

The  term  'labor  reserve  fund'  is 
somewhat  obscure,  but  the  statement 
is  sufRciently  explicit  that  labor  con- 
trol resulted  in  ruining  industry. 

Isvestia^  the  official  organ  of  the 
Bolshevist  Government,  confirms  this 
statement  in  its  issue  of  May  4,  1918: 

'It'  (labor  control)  'is  simply  total 
lack  of  comprehension  of  the  conditions 
fundamentally  necessary  for  industrial 
production  —  the  absolute  annihila- 
tion of  the  latter.' 

Larin,  the  former  People's  Commis- 
sioner for  Labor,  after  having  admitted 
that  'the  experiment  did  not  succeed' 
concludes  an  article  in  the  Twelfth 
Bulletin  of  the  Consumers'  Union  with 
these  words: 

'We  have  got  to  abandon  resolutely 
all  idea  of  transferring  the  manage- 
ment of  factories  to  the  working  peo- 
ple employed  in  them,  for  this  meas- 
ure results  in  merely  substituting  a 
new  group  of  employers  for  a  single 
employer.' 

The  same  official  asserted  on  the 
first  of  April,  1919,  in  the  Control 
Commission: 

'We  have  introduced  in  Russia  un- 
exampled license  among  the  working 
people.' 

This  license  and  lack  of  discipline 
have  resulted  from  shortening  the 
hours  of  labor,  increasing  wages,  and 
diminishing  production.  The  decline 
in  the  latter  is  estimated  at  from  sixty 
to  seventy  per  cent.  What  happened 
in  factories  and  in  the  railway  admin- 
istration is  particularly  significant. 
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The  expenses  of  the  railways  have 
risen  from  one  and  one  half  billion 
rubles  to  eleven  billions,  while  the  in- 
come from  the  roads  has  fallen  to 
one  fifth  its  former  total.  Compared 
with  1915,  the  decline  in  revenues  was 
twenty  per  cent  in  1916,  seventy  per 
cent  in  1917,  and  eighty  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  1919. 

Another  official  organ  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  Novy  PotU,  states  in  its  second 
number  that  the  factories  of  Oboukof 
and  Nevsky  had  not  been  able  to  re- 
pair locomotives  because  they  had  to 
stop  work  in  order  to  weed  out  the 
mechanics  who  were  moderate  So- 
cialists hostile  to  Bolshevism,  and  that 
the  cost  of  production  had  risen  in  the 
proportion  of  thirteen  to  one.  A  great 
unemployment  crisis  ensued  and  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  people  working  in  the 
nationalized  enterprises  around  Petro- 
grad  struck.  The  Marxian,  Soukomlin, 
stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Labor  on  the  eleventh  of 
January,  1919: 

'The  state  has  become  the  employer, 
but  the  government  is  resorting  to 
measures  of  control  to  which  the  work- 
ing people  have  always  been  hostile. 
It  has  abolished  the  eight-hour  day 
and  reestablished  piece  work.' 

Lenin,  himself,  asserted  before  the 
second  Pan-Russian  Congress  of  Pro- 
fessional Unions  that  the  political 
economy  of  Marxian  Bolshevism  had 
failed.  The  Poutiloff  factories  turned 
out  but  five  locomotives  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1918,  as  compared 
with  a  normal  production  of  thirty- 
eight.  The  Nevsky  works  completed 
but  eight  as  compared  with  fifty.  The 
two  shops  delivered  but  thirty-eight 
locomotives  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
as  compared  with  the  former  output 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 
The  nimiber  of  workers  employed  on  a 
locomotive  had  increased  from  be- 
tween seventeen  and  twenty  to  be- 


tween one  hundred  and  thirty-one  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and  the 
cost  of  a  locomotive  had  risen  from 
forty-eight  thousand  rubles  to  eight 
hundred  thousand  rubles.  The  aver- 
age repair  items  had  increased  from 
ten  thousand  rubles  to  one  hundred 
thousand  rubles.  The  famous  Marxian, 
Bernstein,  drew  the  following  con- 
clusion from  this  experience  in  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Socialist  Congress  in 
Berne:  'Bolshevism  leads  directly  to 
the  decadence  of  mankind.' 

To  say  the  least,  these  results  con- 
stitute practically  a  demonstration  of 
the  problem  which  we  are  considering. 
In  complete  control  of  the  administra- 
tion of  industry  and  labor,  the  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki  have  reduced  working 
hours  and  increased  salaries  with  the 
result  that  prices  have  risen  to  un- 
heard of  heights  and  production  has 
fallen  to  an  unprecedented  minimum. 
General  expenses  are  nearly  ten  times 
what  they  were  before  and  the  price  of 
manufactures  has  risen  in  proportion. 
The  balance  is  idleness  and  misery. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  Bolshevist 
paper,  Derevensky  Kommunist  (Village 
Communist),  in  number  sixty-three. 

'In  place  of  working  eight  hours, 
resting  eight  hours,  and  devoting  eight 
hours  to  pleasure  and  instruction,  the 
workingmen  loaf  eight  hours,  sleep 
eight  hours,  and  play  cards  the  rest  of 
the  time.  Cards  and  loafing  are  the 
principal  occupations.' 

So  we  see,  that  in  Bolshevist  Russia 
at  least,  the  celebrated  eight-hour  for- 
mula no  longer  applies. 

But  is  this  increasing  dislike  of  work 
not  evident  elsewhere  than  in  Bolshe- 
vist Russia,  as  a  sentiment  accompany- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
and  the  mcrease  of  salaries?  An  equally 
typical  answer  is  furnished  by  the  coal 
miners  of  the  United  Kingdom: 

'In  1887  an  English  miner  hewed 
annually   two   hundred   and   ninety- 
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nine  tons  of  coal  for  a  wage  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  The  mining 
cost  per  ton  was  slightly  over  ninety 
cents.  In  1888  the  average  miner 
hewed  but  two  himdred  and  forty- 
eight  tons,  his  salary  had  risen  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars.  Conse- 
quently, the  labor  cost  per  ton  was 
about  one  dollar  and  eighty-three 
cents. 

In  1014,  the  annual  output  per 
miner  fell  to  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  tons,  and  his  pay  raised  to  four 
hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars,  so  the 
labor  cost  per  ton  had  increased  to 
two  dollars  and  three  cents. 

By  1918  the  miner's  annual  output 
was  only  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  tons,  while  his  yearly  pay  had 
risen  to  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  dollars,  so  the  labor  cost 
per  ton  reached  five  dollars  and  twenty- 
eight  cents. 

A  representative  of  the  Labor  party 
in  Parliament,  Mr.  Hartshorn,  esti- 
mates that  this  year  production  will 
fall  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
tons,  and  that  the  labor  cost  per  ton 
will  reach  six  dollars,  or  seven  times 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
three  times  what  it  was  before  the  war. 
Working  hours  have  fallen  from  twelve 
to  ten  and  then  to  eight,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  reduce  them  to  seven  and 
possibly  six. 

The  British  Government  has  or- 
ganized a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to 
investigate  and  stop  waste.  The  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  big  war  works  testi- 
fied before  this  Commission  that  not  a 
single  one  of  the  seven  thousand 
workers  employed  in  building  air- 
planes did  an  honest  day's  work  for 
the  money  he  received. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  same 
conditions  exist  in  France.  Instead  of 
trying  to  apply  the  formula  of  the 
Greneral  Federation  of  Labor,  'maxi- 
mum production  in  minimum  time  for 


maximum  wages,'  the  workers  of  the 
whole  world  are  adopting  the  policy  of 
'maximum  wages  for  minimum  time 
and  minimum  production.*  We  say 
this  without  any  hostility  whatever 
toward  the  working  proletariat.  It  is 
merely  an  economic  phenomenon  to 
be  noted  and  studied  in  order  to 
understand  its  meaning. 

One  can  easily  understand,  in  view 
of  these  conditions,  that  the  solicitude 
of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
as  to  the  result  of  the  eight-hour  day 
and  the  accompanying  rise  of  wages  is 
not  without  some  foundation.  Looked 
at  from  this  angle,  increasing  distaste 
for  work,  though  it  may  be  explained 
for  the  moment  by  the  'wave  of  lazi- 
ness' that  has  followed  the  over- 
exertion of  the  war,  is  in  reality  due  to 
more  fundamental  social  causes  likely 
to  produce  serious  effects.  For  the 
growing  deficit  in  production  inevi- 
tably will  produce  universal  want  and 
social  retrogression.  What'  are  its 
causes?  The  progress  of  invention  has 
certainly  increased  the  comforts  of 
life  and  contributed  in  that  respect  to 
human  happiness,  but  it  has  also  in- 
creased our  demands  and  sharpened 
our  app>etite  for  pleasure.  At  the  same 
time,  mechanical  progress  has  inspired 
us  with  a  desire  to  do  things  with  the 
least  possible  effort.  That  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  for  the  increasing  dislike 
of  work.  It  has  not  affected  equally 
rural  labor,  probably  because  the 
product  of  the  soil  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  toil  that  is  devoted  to  its 
cultivation. 

Operative  labor,  on  the  other  hand, 
ordinarily  receives  a  fixed  remunera- 
tion in  the  form  of  wages.  This  de- 
prives the  worker  of  personal  interest 
in  his  output.  Employees  demand, 
furthermore,  that  wages  shall  be 
equal,  since  the  needs  of  the  workers 
are  equal.  They  prefer  to  increase 
their   incomes   by   exerting   pressure 
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upon  employers  rather  than  by  piece 
work.  A  country  laborer,  especially 
if  he  shares  in  the  crop,  knows  that  the 
more  he  works,  the  higher  his  income 
will  be.  Even  though  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  may  extend,  the 
personal  effort  of  the  farmer  will. de- 
termine in  a  great  degree  the  amount 
he  receives  in  return.  We  need  not  fear 
seriously  that  his  dislike  for  work  will 
grow. 

On  the  other  hand,  labor  leaders 
endeavor  to  keep  the  working  people 
in  their  own  power  by  inciting  them  to 
fight  capitalism.  They  denounce  the 
latter  as  an  exploiter  and  proclaim 
class  war.  These  are  easy  tactics  and 
they  succeed,  because,  unhappily,  men 
are  more  easily  interested  in  a  struggle 
that  appeals  to  their  instincts  of 
violence  and  vengeance  than  in  ap- 
peals for  cooperation  inspired  by  cool- 
headed  common  sense. 

This  general  belief  among  the 
working  people,  that  they  are  being 
exploited  by  the  capitalists  in  an  im- 
just  and  odious  way,  tends  to  dishonor 
labor  in  their  minds.  Work  becomes  a 
badge  of  inferiority  and  servitude;  it 
subjects  its  victims  to  an  iron  law 
which  they  are  entitled  to  escape  at  any 
cost.  Consequently,  the  workingman, 
while  waiting  for  the  hour  when  he  can 
revolt  and  establish  a  dictatorship  over 
the  other  classes  of  society,  adopts  a 
policy  of  enforcing  by  successive  strikes 
the  payment  of  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours  of  work.  The  leaders  of 


the  labor  movement  call  these  strikes 
'preliminary  skirmishes'  before  the 
great  dawTi  of  proletariat  rule.  They 
thus  increase  the  dislike  of  work  and 
reduce  production. 

The  United  States  has  remedied 
to  a  great  extent  the  increasing  disin- 
clination to  labor  by  adopting  the 
Taylor  system,  and  France  may  well 
follow  that  example.  Furthermore,  the 
Americans  are  not  infected  with  the 
doctrines  of  Karl  Marx  to  nearly  the 
same  extent  as  the  people  of  Europe. 
The  real  remedy  the  world  over  is  to 
educate  the  working  classes  in  eco- 
nomics and  to  change  their  attitude 
of  mind. 

The  wage  earner  must  be  brought 
to  see  that  he  is  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  as  his  employer.  High 
salaries  depend  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged 
and  the  value  of  his  output.  He  may 
reduce  hours  of  labor  and  increase 
wages,  but  these  will  be  only  Pyrrhic 
victories  imless  they  are  accompanied 
by  a  larger  production.  They  will 
either  ruin  the  industries  which  sup- 
port workingmen  and  employer  alike, 
or  they  will  bring  about  so  great  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  that  the 
benefit  of  high  wages  becomes  a  sham, 
and  the  working  people  really  obtain 
less  for  the  larger  sums  of  money  at 
their  disposal  than  they  did  before 
with  more  moderate  pay.  First  of  all, 
we  should  refute  the  fallacy  that  work 
is  dishonorable. 


[Cornere  della  Sera  (Liberal  DaOy),  December  SO.  1^19^ 
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Alexandria,  December  17. —  In 
the  official  centre  of  the  new  Cairo,  the 
Piazza  of  Soliman  Pasha,  a  medical 
student  threw  two  bombs  the  other 
morning,  and  fired  a  revolver  at  the 
new  president  of  the  National  Council, 
just  as  the  latter  was  leaving  his  resi- 
dence to  go  to  the  Khedival  Palace. 
,  The  two  bombs  did  no  damage  except 
to  break  the  windows  of  the  Pre- 
mier's limousine,  and  the  revolver  shot 
went  far  astray.  Motor-cycle  guards 
promptly  threw  themselves  upon  the 
student  and  disarmed  him.  He  made 
no  resistance  and  merely  shouted: 
'Long  live  our  country!'  Then  he  was 
quietly  led  away. 

The  young  man  was  taken  to  the 
political  prison  and  subjected  to  a 
searching  inquiry.  He  had  two  other 
bombs  in  his  pocket,  and  also  two 
extra  revolvers  —  a  little  armory.  He 
stated  calmly  that  his  action  was  not 
only  premeditated  but  had  been  pon- 
dered for  a  long  period ;  that  he  did  not 
commit  it  as  an  attack  against  the 
person  of  the  Premier  so  much  as  a 
protest  against  the  coming  of  the  Mil- 
ner  Mission,  and  against  those  who  re- 
fused to  follow  the  example  of  the  last 
Premier,  Mohammed  Said  Pasha,  but 
had  resumed  the  offices  from  which 
they  had  resigned,  and  were  making  no 
further  protest  against  the  Mission, 
which  had  been  in  Cairo  then  more 
than  a  week. 

Mohammed  Said  Pasha  had  been 
president  of  the  council  from  the  time 
that  the  previous  cabinet  resigned  last 
spring.  He  stated  frankly  to  General 
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Allenby  himself  that  he  thought  send- 
ing a  mission  from  England  to  investi- 
gate the  situation  in  Egypt  implied 
that  the  British  Government  persisted 
in  considering  the  Egyptian  question 
entirely  a  matter  within  the  empire, 
and  thereby  denied  from  the  outset 
the  legitimate  national  aspirations  of 
his  people.  Therefore,  the  late  Premier 
considered  the  decision  to  send  the 
mission  not  only  an  inopportune  polit- 
ical measure  but  a  useless  proceeding, 
inasmuch  as  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment could  not  recognize  that  Lord 
Milner  and  the  other  members  had  any 
official  authority,  and,  consequentl}', 
could  not  discuss  affairs  with  them  on 
an  official  basis.  For  a  brief  period  it 
seemed  that  this  frank  statement 
might  cause  the  British  Government 
to  change  its  plan,  or  at  least  to  post- 
pone further  action  until  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Turkey  had  been  signed. 
But  a  little  afterward,  the  British  High 
Commissioner,  upon  his  return  from 
London,  informed  the  Premier  that  it 
had  been  decided  to  dispatch  the  Mil- 
ner Mission.  The  Premier  resigned, 
together  with  all  his  cabinet.  The 
crisis  was  a  brief  one,  however,  for  the 
other  members,  who  were  not  per- 
sonally compromised  by  the  declara- 
tion of  their  chief,  at  once  took  back 
their  portfolios,  substituting  for  the 
former  Premier,  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Wahba  Pasha  —  the  gentleman 
attacked  the  other  morning. 

So  this  is  the  history  of  the  incident 
I  describe.  The  student  readily  gave 
his  name,  with  a  deprecatory  gesture. 
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as  if  to  say,  'That  is  a  matter  of  very 
slight  importance.'  He  was  a  lad  nine- 
teen years  old.  His  name  really  is  un- 
important. He  is  only  one  of  a  multi- 
tude.  It  is  a  name  that,  after  martial 
law  has  ceased,  Egyptian  patriots  will 
add  to  their  list  of  martyrs.   For  al- 
though many  of  the  Egyptian  news- 
papers deplore  the  incident  and  ad- 
mom'sh  their  readers  that  these  in- 
sane acts  injure  the  true  interests  of 
the   country   and    the   cause   of  the 
people,  nevertheless,  every  Egyptian  in 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  realizes  that  it 
was  not  criminal .  folly  that  inspired 
this  youth.  His  patriotism  may  have 
been  fanatical,  but,  mark  my  words 
well,   it   was   not   Islam   fanaticism. 
Some  people  pretend,  although  they 
realize  at  heart  it  is  not  true,  that  this 
Eg3rptian  agitation  and  its  more  vio- 
lent manifestations  are  inspired  by  the 
old  fanaticism  of  Mohammed.  Such  an 
explanation  might  seem  plaiisible  in 
this  case,  because  the  present  Premier 
is  a  Copt.   But  although  the  medical 
student  who  threw  the  bombs  is  a 
Mussulman,   his  two  associates,   ar- 
rested as  accomplices  in  the  act,  were 
themselves  Christians.    Moreover,  in 
the   big   popular   demonstrations   at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  for  the  first 
time  in   history,   the  banners  flown 
showed  the  Crescent  interwoven  with 
the  Cross.  Of  the  fourteen  million  in- 
habitants of  Egypt,  one  million  are 
Christian.  Until  a  short  time  ago  the 
two  elements  were  as  distinct  from 
each  other  as  each  of  them  was  from 
the  Jews.    Ta<lay,  precisely  as  has 
happened  in  India  among  the  Mussul- 
mans and  the  Hindus,  every  trace  of 
religious  division  has  departed.    All 
Egyptians  are  enrolled  under  a  single 
banner.    Everyone  behind  his  mask  of 
silence  is  burning  with  the  same  faith, 
and  confident  that  his  cause  will  ulti- 
mately triumph. 
Therefore,  the  situation  is  serious. 


exceedingly  serious.  A  new  arrival  may 
not  appreciate  that.   He  reads  in  the 
newspapers  that  Lord  Allenby  and  the 
honorable    members    of   the    Milner 
Mission  have  left  Cairo  for  a  hunting 
excursion  at  Akiad.  He  sees  the  hotels 
crowded  until  late  at  night  with  ofli- 
cers  and  English  ladies  dancing  fox 
trots.    So  he  asks,  what  about  this 
talk  of  revolution?   His  skepticism  is 
aroused.    But  just  as  he  begins  to 
doubt,  armored  automobiles  and  ma^ 
chine  guns  mounted  on  motor  cycles 
thunder  past  at  full  speed.    They  are 
headed    toward   the   native   quarter. 
Detachments  of  police  hasten  by  with 
trailed    rifles    and    fixed    bayonets. 
Troops  of  cavalry  clatter  by  at  a  gal- 
lop.  There  are  alarms  and  scattered 
firing,   of  which   the   echoes   hardly 
reach,  or  do  not  reach  at  all,  the  Euro- 
pean quarter.    But  now  and  then  a 
silent  gesture,  or  a  rapid  glance  of  un- 
derstanding, a  sharp  regard  with  which 
a  passing  stranger  turns  round  and 
watches  you  —  and  then  the  reports 
of  the  incessant  strikes  which  are  be- 
ginning, as  they  did  last  spring,  to 
afiect  every  class  of  society,  laborers, 
business   men,    government   oflicials; 
then  again,  the  nightly  meetings  in  the 
mosques;  and  finally  the  popular  pro- 
tests and  petitions  that  arrive  every 
day  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  de- 
nouncing the  presence  of  the  Milner 
Mission  in  Egypt  —  all  these  things 
gradually  open  your  eyes  to  a  state  of 
affairs  and  a  condition  of  sentiment 
that  make  you  wonder  whether  the 
hunting  parties  and  the  apparent  in- 
difference of  your  blond  companions 
at  the  hotel  dances  are  not  an  affecta- 
tion, or  perhaps  an  evidence  of  willful 
ignorance.   You  then  realize  that  the 
attack  upon  the  Premier  means  some- 
thing.  It  is  not  more  important  than 
other  events  inspired  by  the  same  sen- 
timent, but  it  is  typical  of  a  profoundly 
dramatic  situation.  Surely,  it  does  not 
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signify  more  than  the  solemn  protests 
which  the  ulema  of  £1  Ahzar,  the  most 
sacred  mosque  in  Egypt,  the  most  ven- 
erated temple  of  Islam  have  sent  to  the 
Khedive,  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
Lord  AUenby.  This  document  reads 
as  follows: 

'Last  Thursday,  the  11th  of  De- 
cember,  a  detachment  of  British  troops 
pursuing  a  group  of  demonstrators,  in- 
vaded the  sacred  Mosque  of  El  Ahzar. 
Armed  with  clubs,  these  soldiers  vio- 
lated with  their  boots  the  sacred  pre- 
cints  of  this  Holy  Place;  they  profaned 
this  great  University  of  Islam  which 
is  the  sanctuary  of  Mussulman  stu- 
dents from  the  whole  world.  They 
struck,  threatened  with  death,  and 
brutally  assaulted  the  Mosque  attend- 
ants while  engaged  in  their  usual 
duties.  Finally,  they  attempted  to 
break  in  the  door  of  the  private  study 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Grand 
Mosque.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  profound  indignation  which  these 
acts  have  occasioned  in  all  El  Ahzar. 

'We,  the  undersigned,  Ulema  and 
Sheiks  of  El  Ahzar,  protest  solenmly 
against  this  reprehensible  violation, 
as  is  incumbent  upon  men  entrusted 
with  the  care  and  services  of  the 
Sacred  Mosque.' 

Two  hundred  signatures  follow,  be- 
ginning with  those  of  the  Grand  Mufti, 
the  Grand  Cadi,  and  the  Sheik-ul- 
Islam. 

I  have  termed  it  a  dramatic  situa- 
tion. Better  said  —  a  dramatic  prob- 
lem. For  situations,  no  matter  how 
serious,  may  be  met  and  mastered, 
especially  when  one  of  the  parties  of 
the  controversy  commands  means  of 
coercion  and  the  other  does  not.  But 
questions  remain  unchanged  and  be- 
come even  more  imperative  and  exi- 
gent, when  the  party  possessing  no 
powers  of  coercion  continues  to  employ 
the  invubierable  weapon  of  popular 
sentiment    and    patriotism.     Recent 


events  here  prove  the  truth  of  this. 
At  the  end  of  last  April,  the  violent 
agitation  that  had  convulsed  all  Egypt, 
and  resulted  daily  in  sanguinary  con- 
flicts, subsided  upon  the  arrival  of 
General  Allenby,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, and   the  adoption  of  severe 
repressive  measures  accompanied  b> 
the  proclamation  of  martial  law.  The 
situation  was  mastered  but  the  prob- 
lem remained  unsolved.  Indeed,  it  was 
aggravated  during  the  ill-boding  calm 
that  followed.  Egypt  has  entered  upon 
a  road  from  which,  at  the  moment, 
there  is  no  visible  exiL  In  saying  this, 
the  unbiased  observer  states  an  indis- 
putable fact,  though  he  may  take  no 
sides  in  the  controversy.  Egypt  is  to- 
day the  scene  of  a  profound  conflict 
that  certainly  cannot  be  settled  by  the 
methods  and  measures  which  England 
seems  disposed  to  use.  It  is  only  a  new 
phase  of  that  ancient  question  of  the 
East,  which  was  the  primary  cause  of 
the  great  tragedy  that  has  just  en- 
gulfed the  world,  and  which  the  war 
has  not  solved  but  complicated,  so  that 
it   presents  itself  ta<lay  more  per- 
plexing and  minatory  than  ever.  That 
question  cannot  be  solved  imless  the 
nations  victorious  in  the  recent  war 
have  the  wisdom  and  the  self-control 
to  make  reciprocal  sacrifices,  and  to 
grant  generous  concessions  to  the  as- 
pirations of  the  people  of  the  East, 
whose  courage  was  renewed  during  the 
conflict  by  new  hopes,  which  the  high 
ideals  of  humanity  proclaimed  by  the 
western  nations  inspired.  In  their  in- 
nocence they  supposed  these  promises 
of  democracy  were  sincere!  But  hardly 
had  the  echoes  of  the  cannon  died 
away  before  the  old  greed  of  conquest 
reasserted  itself. 

That  is  the  origin  of  the  new  Egyp- 
tian drama,  and  of  others  that,  per- 
chance, are  soon  to  api)ear  upon  the 
stage  of  history. 

We  must  not  blame  England  for 
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this.  It  is  historic  destiny.  We  must 
recognize  that  the  English  and  the 
Egyptians,  each  from  their  respective 
points  of  view,  are  equally  justified  in 
their  contentions.  England  dare  not 
withdraw  its  firm  hand  from  a  country 
which  it  needs  for  imperative  economic 
and  political  reasons.  These  are  rea- 
sons that  overrule  all  other  considera- 
tions. They  affect  the  vital  sources  of 
British  power  and  involve  the  very 
roots  of  England's  national  prosperity. 
Egypt  means  for  England,  first  of  all, 
the  Suez  Canal  and  cotton.  The  road 
to  India  is  one  of  the  most  important 
channels  of  supply  —  the  third  most 
important  in  the  world  —  for  Man- 
chester. After  observing  this,  we  may 
pass  over  numerous  minor,  but  still  im- 
portant, resources  which  this  country 
offers  to  England  and  the  English.  It 
is  not  our  business  to  discuss  whether 
this  is  imperialism  or  something  else. 
From  its  standpoint,  England  is  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  nation  of  fourteen 
million  people  is  right  in  demanding  a 
liberty  which  it  is  qualified  to  exercise 
and  which  it  is  willing  to  accept,  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  limitations.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Egyptians  will  consent  to 
continue  the  European  capitulations, 
and  to  grant  all  other  guaranties  that 
alien  residents  may  claim  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  local  interests. 
I   cannot    refrain   from   suggesting 


here,  that  although  the  Italians  of 
Egypt  who  find  themselves  the  guests 
of  two  hosts,  in  a  family  rent  by  bitter 
domestic  strife,  ought  to  withhold  their 
judgment  and  refrain  from  taking  part 
in  this  controversy,  nevertheless,  they 
are  also  impelled  by  other  considera- 
tions to  try  to  pacify  and  conciliate 
these  opponents.  Any  present  pacifi- 
cation may  be  but  temporary;  for  the 
future  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  I  ven- 
ture to  mention  Italy,  because  we  have 
a  flourishing  and  industrious  colony 
of  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  our 
sons  in  Egypt  and,  therefore,  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  of  that  coimtry.  A 
nation  like  our  own,  which  quite  apart 
from  these  considerations  has  won  so 
much  sympathy  from  the  Arabic  world 
by  its  recent  liberal  treatment  of  the 
native  population  under  its  control ,  and 
which  England  itself  recognizes  as  a 
disinterested  friend  that  has  shed  its 
blood  for  a  common  victory  and  the 
triumph  of  civilization,  might  be  a 
most  appropriate  mediator  if  these 
parties  are  not  able  to  agree  of  their 
own  accord. 

But  I  do  not  expect  such  an  out- 
come. England  will  insist  upon  our 
recognizing  its  protectorate  and  we 
shall  be  constrained  to  grant  its  wishes. 

Therefore,  the  Egyptian  drama  will 
continue. 


vot.  i7'N0.  see 


[Berliner  TageblaU  (Liberal  Daily),  December  29, 1919] 

BULGARIA  AND  THE  PEACE  TREATY 


BY   MAX   ROSEN 


'When  the  Bulgarian  people  read 
the  immortal  message  of  Wilson  they 
felt  assured  at  heart  that  these  were 
the  very  principles  for  which  their  na- 
tion had  fought  for  years  —  and  they 
laid  down  their  arms.' 

These  are  the  words  with  which  the 
leader  of  the  Bulgarian  Conservative 
Socialists,  Sakassof,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, began  the  memorial  which  he 
submitted  to  the  Supreme  Council  at 
Paris.  He  thus  explained  the  step  that 
led  to  the  collapse  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  Only  too  speedily  did  a  majority 
of  the  German  people  adopt  the  same 
view.    Thereupon,  the  men  who  had 
been  demanding  a  German  peace  at 
any  cost,  without  troubling  much  as  to 
whether   such   a   peace   might   seem 
equally  desirable  to  our  Allies,  and 
their    newspapers,    which    had    been 
preaching  unlimited  annexations,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  our  powers  of 
resistance  were  evidently  on  the  wane, 
began  to  shout,  'treason.'   A  person 
who  spent  those  critical  days  in  Sofia 
will  never  forget  how,  at  the  moment 
when   sentiment  was   keyed   to   the 
highest  pitch  and  utter  confusion  of 
councils  prevailed,  the  usual  Wolf  tele- 
graph dispatch  came  from  Berlin,  stat- 
ing that  the  Bulgarian  collapse  had 
been  anticipated  and  would  not  have 
the  slightest  effect  on  the  course  of 
events- 

Too  little  time  has  elapsed  since  then 
for  us  to  pass  judgment  upon  those  at 
fault  for  blasting  all  our  fair  hopes  of 
future  economic  and  political  suprem- 
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acy  in  this  part  of  Europe.  We  can  see 
already  that  no  single  person  is  re- 
sponsible. A  series  of  blunders,  com- 
bined with  equally  unhappy  accidents, 
codperated  to  produce  this  result.  We 
know  now  that  our  military  and  diplo- 
matic authorities  were  not  in  accord 
even  in  regard  to  Bulgaria.  Nothing 
did  so  much  to  embitter  the  Bulgarians 
and  to  weary  them  with  the  war,  as 
the  unhappy  settlement  of  the  Dob- 
rudja  question  establishing  joint  juris- 
diction over  that  territory. 

A  year  has  passed  since  then,  and 
Prime  Minister  Stambuliski  has  been 
forced  to  sign  the  Peace  Treaty  at 
Neuilly.    This   terminates   the  inde- 
pendence of  Bulgaria,  proclaimed  on 
October  5,  1908,  at  Timovo.  Entente 
Commissions,  stationed  at  Sofia,  will 
regulate  all  questions  affecting  the  Bul- 
garian Government  and  administra- 
tion. The  diminished  land  must  pay  a 
war  indemnity  of  two  and  one  quarter 
billion  francs  in  gold.  This  may  seem  a 
petty  sum  compared  with  the  undeter- 
mined indemnity  imposed  on  Germany, 
but  it  is  an  enormous  burden  for  a 
small  and  undeveloped  country  like 
Bulgaria  to  bear.  As  harsh  as  are  the 
financial  conditions,  however,  the  ter- 
ritorial settlement  is  far  worse.    All 
thought  of  applying  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points  to  Bulgaria  vanished  as  soon  as 
the  sword  was  sheathed.   The  people 
had  looked  forward  to  a  new  partition- 
ing of  the  Balkans,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  residing  there,  as 
promised  in  Point  Eleven  of  Wilson's 
programme  of  January  8,  1918.    In- 
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stead  of  that,  boimdaries  have  been 
drawn  in  accordance  with  a  confused 
and  incomprehensible  mixture  of  his- 
torical, ethnographical,  and  strategic 
considerations,  and  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  the  right  of  conquest  has  been 
invoked  to  deprive  Bulgaria  of  terri- 
tory indisputably  its  own. 

Macedonia,  for  which  generations  of 
Bulgarians  have  sighed  and  fought, 
and  will  continue  to  sigh  and  fight  as 
long  as  there  is  such  a  people,  goes  to 
Serbia  and  Greece.  No  question  exists 
but  what  the  population  of  that  terri- 
tory is  a  mixed  one.  But,  however 
weighty  the  arguments  that  Greece, 
and  particularly  Serbia,  may  advance 
to  justify  their  claims,  they  cannot 
push  aside  the  fact  that  in  19112,  in  a 
solemn  agreement  that  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Balkan  Union,  the  Bul- 
garian character  of  Macedonia  was 
expressly  recognized,  and  that  only  a 
small  zone  was  regarded  as  of  doubtful 
nationality,  so  that  its  ultimate  dis- 
position was  left  to  the  Tsar  as  arbi- 
trator. No  attention  has  been  paid  in 
the  present  settlement  to  this  earlier 
recognition  of  Bulgaria's  rights.  Not 
the  slightest  attempt  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  desires  of  the  people 
living  there.  The  fact  that  thousands 
of  Macedonians  hold  high  official  posi- 
tions in  Bulgaria  and  are  eminent  in 
its  trade  professions,  and  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Macedonian 
refugees  are  now  living  in  its  jurisdic- 
tion, had  no  influence  in  the  matter. 

Bulgaria  also  loses  Thrace,  which 
was  allotted  it  in  1913,  and  the  railway 
line  to  Dedeagatsh,  which  the  Central 
Powers  assigned  to  Bulgaria  as  com- 
pensation for  the  recent  alliance. 
Neither  did  the  Bulgarians  recover  the 
southern  portion  of  Dobrudja.  They 
were  forced  to  cede  this  territory  to 
Boumania  by  the  Treaty  of  Bu- 
charest, in  1918.  Ancient  Bulgarian 
cities,  which  have,  it  is  true,  a  Turkish 


minority  among  their  residents,  but 
scarcely  a  single  Roimianian,  are  for- 
cibly separated  from  their  mother 
country.  No  person  questions  that  this 
fruitful  district  is  entirely  Bulgarian 
by  nationality.  The  decision  as  to  its 
political  destiny  hung  in  the  balance 
for  some  time,  but  it  was  allotted 
finally  to  Boumania  as  a  prize  of  vic- 
tory. As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the 
little  city  of  Zaribodie,  with  some 
twenty  surrounding  villages,  is  de- 
tached from  the  Bulgarian  mother- 
land. This  affects  only  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are 
still  human  beings  who  have  learned 
Bulgarian  from  their  mother's  lips  and 
never  dreamed  that  they  would  be- 
come aliens  to  their  native  country.  The 
total  result  of  the  new  boundary  ad- 
justments is  a  deformed,  lacerated, 
humiliated  Bulgaria,  with  fewer  than 
four  million  inhabitants  and  a  little 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
square  kilometres  of  area. 

Sorrow  and  indignation  struggle  for 
mastery  in  the  heart  of  the  Bulgarian 
people.  Parliament,  in  which  since  the 
last  election  the  peasants  and  Socialists 
have  a  majority,  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution protesting  bitterly  against  the 
treaty  and  stigmatizing  it  as  an  in- 
strument of  revenge  and  injustice. 
This  resolution  says:  'The  Sobranje 
learns  with  anguish  and  stupefaction 
that  fragments  are  to  be  torn  on  every 
side  from  the  living  body  of  the  nation. 
We  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  civil- 
ized mankind  against  the  treatment 
that  has  been  allotted  us.  We  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  Supreme  Council 
in  Paris  would  tread  under  foot  our 
liberties  and  our  independence.' 

This,  by  no  means,  implies  that  the 
Bulgarians  will  again  seek  close  rela- 
tion with  their  former  allies.  No,  it  is 
the  former  pro-Russian  party,  earlier 
the  champions  of  the  Entente,  who  are 
seizing  the  opportimity  to  point  out  the 
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frightful  consequences  of  the  alliance 
with  Germany.  The  new  government 
has  arrested  a  great  number  of  ad- 
herents of  the  Radoslavof  cabinet,  in- 
cluding former  ministers  and  delegates 
to  Parliament,  and  men  prominent  in 
every  sphere  of  public  life.  They  are 
to  be  brought  to  judgment  for  their 
acts.  Every  indication  points  to  the 
present  cabinet's  following  obediently 
in  the  path  traced  by  the  Supreme 
Coimcil. 

But  in  the  hearts  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  nation,  this  so-called  peace 
has  engendered  a  bitterness  that  has 
alienated  all  sympathy  for  the  En- 
tente. Weary  of  political  adventure, 
all  the  people  want  is  to  begin  the  res- 
toration of  their  economic  prosperity, 


independent  of  encroaching  neighbors. 
The  people  count  upon  the  aid  of  those 
countries  who  know  the  needs  of  the 
Bulgarian  market.  Their  call  for  com- 
mercial friendships  may  be  silenced  for 
a  period,  but  it  will  ultimately  be  heard. 
The  great  future  task  of  Bulgarian 
foreign  policy  will  be  to  secure  by 
every  peaceful  means  the  revision  of 
the  Peace  Treaty.  The  public  men 
now  in  power  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
permanently  the  great  pressure  welling 
up  from  below,  which  is  constituting  a 
community  of  interest  with  Germany. 
The  form  in  which  this  interest  will  be 
incarnated  is  not  yet  revealed  to  our 
vision.  It  lies  in  the  mist  of  that  far 
greater  problem,  the  greatest  problem 
of  present  Europe  —  Russia. 


[Vorwdrts  (Conservative-Socialist  Daily),  December  30,  1919] 

REVOLUTIONS  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 


BY   EDUARD   BERNSTEIN 


I  HAVE  been  moved  by  Gustav 
Mayer's  fine  biography  of  Engels  to 
reread  some  of  the  letters  which  I  re- 
ceived from  him  in  the  course  of  a  cor- 
respondence extending  through  many 
years.  In  one  of  them  I  chanced  upon 
a  paragraph  that  seems  appropriate 
to-day.  It  is  in  a  letter  written  in  July, 
1883: 

*The  Germans  constantly  commit 
the  great  error  of  imagining  that  revo- 
lutions can  be  made  over  night.  In 
reality  they  are  merely  an  accelera- 
tion of  popular  movements  normally 
occupying  several  years.  Any  revolu- 
tion made  over  night  either  sweeps 
away  a  reactionary  system  that  was 
hopeless  from  the  first,  as  in  1830,  or 


leads  to  a  result  directly  opposite  that 
which  is  sought,  as  in  1848.' 

How  true  these  trite  but  sensible 
words  are  proving  themselves  to  be! 
How  irrefutable  is  the  demonstration 
of  their  validity  that  we  are  receiving 
from  countries  where  the  most  diverse 
conditions  prevail;  whose  experiences 
prove  that  even  revolutions  are  organic 
processes  obeying  definite  laws  of  evo- 
lution! They  may  be  accelerated,  in- 
deed, but  they  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
and  prematurely  hastened  without 
producing  the  very  opposite  effect 
from  that  desired.  Wherever  the  com- 
mon people  have  lost  sight  of  this 
truth,  a  wave  of  reaction  has  undone 
their  work.    This  reaction  may  take 
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the  fonn  of  a  brutal  reign  of  terror 
instituted  by  the  old  masters  of 
society,  or  of  a  reign  of  anarchy  affect- 
ing the  social  organism  like  a  malig 
nant  disease  and  producing  universal 
misery. 

My  readers  will  recall  the  familiar 
story  of  Nicholas  I  of  Russia,  who, 
when  railways  were  proposed  in  his 
country  and  his  royal  advisers  dis- 
cussed the  route  to  be  taken  between 
the  two  capitals,  seized  a  ruler  and 
drawing  a  straight  line  from  one  city 
to  the  other  said  sharply:  *That  is  the 
shortest  route.  Build  it  there.'  Con- 
sequently, the  roadbed  crosses  miles  of 
difficult  morass  and  then  runs  through 
stony  and  broken  coimtry,  requiring  a 
multitude  of  bridges  and  embank- 
ments. Its  cost  was  several  times 
greater  than  that  of  a  route  wisely 
accommodated  to  the  topography. 
The  history  of  absolute  despots  is 
filled  with  instances  of  similar  arbi-* 
trary  acts,  which  have  resulted  in  a 
frightful  sacrifice  of  human  labor  and 
hmnan  life.  Revolutions  and  revolu- 
tionist parties  who  get  the  mad  idea 
that  they  can  arbitrarily  turn  the 
world  in  any  direction  they  desire,  and 
override  economic  law  and  human 
nature,  are  pursuing  precisely  the 
same  policy  as  these  despots.  IMbmyof 
the  dictatorial  commands  with  which 
Lenin,  Trotzky,  and  their  associates 
b^gan  their  rule  involuntarily  remind 
one  of  that  capricious  order  of  their 
fellow  countryman,  Nicholas  I.  They 
are  inspired  by  the  same  spirit,  and 
how  much  hmnan  happiness  that  has 
cost! 

Of  course,  I  would  not  suggest  that 
we  pursue  a  passive,  laissez-faire  policy, 
or  timidly  refrain  from  thoroughgoing 
measures.  The  Social  Democracy,  as 
the  party  of  social  reform,  should 
bear  in  mind  the  beautiful  verses  of 
Sallet: 


You  tell  us  that  hot-headed  youth 

Presies  too  ardently  toward  its  dreams  of  free- 
dom. 

Forgetting  history's  lesson,  that  only  patience 
wins: 

Yet  does  not  history  stop  when  effort  ceases? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
confound  mere  readiness  to  undertake 
things  with  real  accomplishment,  nor 
assume  that  a  law  must  seem  radical 
in  order  to  have  a  radical  effect. 

Our  Independent  Socialists  rival  the 
Commmiists  in  their  criticism  of  the 
Shop  Committee  Law  presented  by 
the  majority  coalition  to  the  National 
Assembly.  Now,  I  do  not  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  law  has  defects  from  the 
labor  point  of  view.  It  is  like  every 
project  of  a  coalition,  a  compromise. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
worthless.  IS  the  Majority  Socialists 
have  made  concessions  to  the  bour- 
geoisie on  several  points,  the  latter.have 
also  made  concessions  to  the  Socialists. 
Indeed,  the  whole  law,  though  it  does 
not  seem  radical,  is  a  significant  con- 
cession by  the  middle  classes  to  the 
Socialist  conception  of  justice,  and  to 
that  extent  is  a  part  of  the  social  revo- 
lution. It  Carrie  the  germ  of  a  fruit- 
ful social  development,  and  must  be 
endorsed  by  every  Socialist  who  is  not 
more  loyal  to  his  party  than  to  his 
social  conscience. 

What  should  decide  a  Socialist  to 
endorse  or  reject  a  measure  is:  Does 
a  law  or  regulation  run  counter  to  the 
purposes  for  which  Social  Democracy 
is  striving,  or  does  it  involve  condi- 
tions so  unfavorable  to  our  purposes 
as  to  interfere  with  their  achievement? 
In  that  case  the  measure  should  be  re- 
jected. Or  will  the  proposal  have  no 
effect  upon  social  evolution?  Is  it 
merely  a  string  of  hollow  phrases?  In 
that  case,  we  may  approve  or  reject  it, 
according  to  the  expediency  of  the 
occasion.  But  if  such  a  proposal  con- 
tains the  germ  of  future  development, 
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the  interests  of  the  laboring  class  com- 
pel us  to  support  it,  although  it  may 
not  immediately  satisfy  all  the  popu- 
lar demands  of  the  working  people. 

The  Shop  Committee  Law,  approved 
by  the  Majority  Socialists,  belongs  to 
the  last  of  these  three  groups. 

Those  of  our  Independent  Socialists 
who  have  not  lost  all  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  would  doubtless  ponder 
well  whether  they  could  conscien- 
tiously reject  the  proposed  law  if  its 
enactment  or  defeat  depended  upon 
their  votes.  Since  their  votes  are  not 
necessary,  they  are  in  the  pleasant 
position  of  being  able  to  disapprove 
the  measiu'e  with  a  gesture  of  Catonic 
virtue,  because  it  does  not  agree  in 
every  detail  with  their  demands.  But 
the  advantage  of  this  position  is  of 
very  doubtful  value.  It  is  a  tempta^ 
tion  to  embark  upon  a  policy  likely  to 
end  in  the  complete  demoralization  of 
their  Socialist  conscience. 

In  one  of  my  last  conversations  with 
our  deceased  leader,  August  Bebel,  our 
talk  turned  upon  the  different  votes 
given  by  our  party  at  a  period  when 
the  number  of  Socialist  representa- 
tives in  the  Reichstag  was  very  small. 
Bebel  said,  energetically:  'Factious  op- 
position is  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  shall 
avoid  repeating  the  error  in  the  future.' 
He  had  a  very  high  conception  of  the 
increasing  responsibility  of  the  party. 

The  revolution  has  added  immeasur- 
ably to  that  responsibility.  Upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Social  Democracy 
rests  primarily  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public —  the  task  of  so  establishing  it 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  reaction 
will  be  impossible.  In  view  of  Ger- 
many's unhappy  international  situa- 
tion and  its  economic  distress,  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  a  wise  policy 
of  reform  proceeding  toward  direct 
socialization  in  every  field  where  this 


appears  practicable  and  desirable,  but 
doing  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
the  premature  destruction  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  bourgeois  business « 
organization.  A  policy  which  disre- 
gards the  latter  command  does  harm 
to  the  working  people  at  the  same 
time  that  it  injures  the  general  eco- 
nomic organism.  Instead  of  accelerating 
the  revolution,  as  the  champions  of  a 
headlong  policy  assert,  premature 
measures  only  prolong  the  revolution 
—  as  Engels  intimated  in  the  para- 
graph I  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  —  and  invite  reaction. 

Engels  cited  the  French  Revolution 
of  1848  in  support  of  his  statement.  I 
had  completely  forgotten  his  letter 
when,  in  the  middle  nineties,  I  arrived 
independently  at  the  same  conclusion 
as  a  result  of  a  thorough  study  of  that 
revolution.  One  of  the  results  of  that 
study  was  a  little  book  upon  the 
premises  of  Socialism,  and  particularly 
the  chapter  of  that  book  where  I  dis- 
cuss the  relation  of  Blanc's  theories  to 
those  of  Marx.  Anyone  who  so  de- 
sires, has  an  excellent  opportimity  to 
test  the  justice  of  my  conclusions  at 
that  time,  by  comparing  them  with 
recent  occurrences  in  Russia  and 
Hungary. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the 
Shop  Committee  Law,  the  people  who 
maintain  that  the  Majority  Socialist 
proposal  is  a  hollow  pretense  of  no 
practical  advantage  for  the  workers, 
merely  demonstrate  by  their  position 
that  they  are  not  well  grounded  in 
Socialist  theory.  A  working  class  that 
would  derive  no  advantage  from  ob- 
taining objects  incorporated  in  that 
law,  for  which  the  Social  Democracy 
has  fought  energetically  for  years, 
would  thereby  demonstrate  its  in- 
capacity to  profit  by  a  more  radical 
enactment. 
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[Arbeiier  Zeitung  (Conservative  Socialist 
Daily),  December  28, 1919] 

THE   WESTWARD    COURSE   OF 
REVOLUTION 

Westward,  the  star  of  revolution 
takes   its   way.     The   overthrow   of 
Tsarism  in  Poland  and  Volhynia  made 
possible  the  Russian  revolution.   The 
overthrow  of  German  imperialism  in 
France  and  Macedonia  cleared   the 
road  for  revolution  in  Central  Europe. 
When  the  working  people  and  peas- 
ants of  Russia  seized  political  power 
in  1917,  they  thought  that  their  up- 
rising would  be  followed  immediately 
by  a  similar  movement  among   the 
proletariat  of  Grermany  and  Western 
Europe.   But  a  year  of  untold  suffer- 
ing elapsed  before  conditions  were  ripe 
for  a  revolution  in  the  Central  Powers. 
When,  finally,  the  working  people  of 
Germany   and  Austria-Hungary   did 
actually   storm  the  Bastile  of  their 
masters,  the  full  energy  of  the  Russian 
revolutionary    proletariat    was    em- 
ployed in  a  defensive  struggle  against 
counter-revolutionary    assaults    from 
within  and  without.    The  Russian  rev- 
olution succeeded  by  a  titanic  effort 
in   repelling  its  domestic  and   alien 
enemies.    But  the  land  is  emerging 
from  that  struggle  in  bitter  misery;  its 
productive    forces    are    crippled,    its 
economic  machinery  is  in  ruins. 

When  the  working  people  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  revolted  in  January, 
1918,  they  likewise  anticipated  an 
immediate  revolt  of  the  proletariat  in 
the  lands  to  the  westward,  who  would 
come  to  their  aid  and  support.  How- 
ever, the  victorious  imperialism  of  the 
West  surrounded  Germany  and  Ger- 
man Austria  with  the  same  circle  of 
steel  which  it  had  forged  around  revo- 
lutionary Russia.  Therefore,  the  first 
task  of  a  world  revolution  was  to  break 
the  chains  of  the  land  and  sea  block- 
ade, and   to  disperse  the  bands  of 


English  and  French  condottieri  in 
Russia.  To  this  task  was  added, 
subsequently,  that  of  destroying  the 
Peace  Treaties  of  Versailles  and  Saint 
Germain. 

Meantime,  a  full  year  passed  before 
the  proletariat  of  England,  Italy,  and 
America  began  to  move.  A  year  passed 
before  the  intoxication  of  victory 
gradually  ceased  to  cloud  the  minds  of 
the  workers  in  these  three  Powers,  and 
the  idea  of  the  class  struggle  could 
prevail  over  the  idea  of  imperialism. 
But  during  this  year  of  bitter  struggle 
against  privation,  ruined  industries, 
and  crippled  production,  the  high  tide 
of  revolution  began  to  ebb.  Like  their 
Russian  brothers,  the  proletariat  of 
Germany  and  the  Danube  countries 
had  been  able  to  overthrow  completely 
the  rule  of  their  old  feudal  lords.  But 
they  were  imable  to  construct  any- 
thing substantial  to  take  its  place. 

Tragic  misfortune  has  dogged  the 
steps  of  the  social  revolution  in  Russia 
and  Central  Europe.  The  people  of 
these  countries  seized  political  control 
just  when  economic  conditions  were 
at  their  worst. 

The  Russian  revolution  overthrew 
the  Tsar  and  Kerensky  in  the  name  of 
Socialism.  But  the  economic  and  po- 
litical crisis  prevailing  throughout  the 
world  forced  Soviet  Russia  to  make  com- 
promises that  surrendered  important 
Socialist  principles.  In  order  to  have 
peace,  that  government  was  forced  to 
recognize  the  private  title  of  the  peas- 
ants to  the  land,  to  engage  to  pay  its 
debts  to  foreign  capitalists,  and  to 
turn  over  the  country's  mineral  treas- 
ures and  transportation  system  and 
factories  to  foreign  capital. 

The  proletariat  of  Germany  and 
German  Austria  were  equally  desirous 
of  founding  a  true  Socialist  community. 
But  war  had  destroyed  the  economic 
foundations  for  such  a  community. 
The  wealth  of  these  countries,  accumu- 
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lated  during  forty  years  of  prosperous 
peace,  was  wasted.  The  machinery  of 
production  had  fallen  into  ruin  and 
those  lands  had  become  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  relief.  So,  the 
working  people,  when  they  settled 
themselves  to  build  a  new  social  order, 
foimd  themselves  facing  a  desert. 
Their  task  was  to  build,  but  they  had 
no  stone  and  mortar. 

In  spite  of  economic  obstacles  the 
Russian  proletariat  has  fortified  its 
power.  The  bourgeoisie  of  Russia 
is  still  primitive  and  helpless;  the 
peasantry  are  politically  apathetic. 
So,  the  Russian  working  people,  re- 
lying on  a  million  red  guard  soldiers, 
control  the  state.  The  bourgeoisie  of 
Central  Europe  is  incomparably 
stronger  and  abler  than  in  Russia,  and 
the  peasantry  of  that  region  have  a 
highly  developed  political  conscious- 
ness. During  the  first  assault,  the 
working  classes  of  Germany  might 
overwhelm  the  bourgeoisie,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  year  the  latter  have 
rallied  their  forces.  The  crippled  con- 
dition of  trade  and  manufacturing 
prevented  the  rapid  introduction  of 
social  reforms  in  spite  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  revolution. 
Consequently,  the  bourgeoisie  have  re- 
covered their  morale  and  again  are 
making  a  bold  front.  They  decide  that 
the  revolution  must  stop  right  here. 

But  world  revolutions  do  not  run 
their  course  in  weeks  and  months. 
They  Are  epochs  in  universal  history 
whose  period  is  determined  by  the 
same  causes  that  shape  that  his- 
tory. They  require  years  and  decades 
to  mature.  At  a  time  when  reac- 
tionaries are  massacring  the  cham- 
pions of  liberty  in  Hungary,  and  are 
intent  upon  recovering  power  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  the  working  classes 
of  Western  Europe  and  America  have 
begun  to  move.  Our  bourgeoisie 
think  that  they  stand  at  the  side  of 


revolution's  grave,  but  that  mighty 
youth  is  marching  ever  westward. 

Of  course,  we  recognize  that  social 
transformations  will  assume  a  differ- 
ent guise  in  western  countries  from 
the  one  they  take  in  Central  Europe 
and  Russia.  In  Germany  and  Russia, 
the  workers  were  held  down  by  feudal 
masters.  The  revolution  had  to  crush 
these  feudal  masters.  It,  consequently, 
took  on  a  violent  form.  In  western 
countries,  the  presence  of  democratic 
institutions  permits  the  working  people 
gradually  to  develop  political  con- 
sciousness and  authority.  The  form 
which  revolution  assumes  in  such 
countries  is  evolutionary.  To  be  sure, 
the  power  of  class  is  ranged  against  the 
power  of  class  in  the  West  also,  but 
democracy  mitigates  the  violence  of 
the  struggle.  The  revolution  that  has 
just  occurred  in  England  is  quite  as 
profound  as  the  one  in  Russia.  The 
class  struggle  that  has  flared  up  in 
America  is  no  less  vigorous  than  in 
Germany.  But  social  conflicts  in  the 
countries  of  the  West  are  fought  out 
silently  and  in  the  depths,  and  do  not 
betray  their  symptoms  on  the  surface. 

The  social  transformation  that  is 
occurring  in  England  gave  evidence  of 
itself  at  the  Congress  of  the  Labor 
party,  the  English  workingmen's 
party,  in  June  of  last  year.  That 
party  asserted  that  our  social  ills 
could  not  be  remedied  by  partial 
measures,  but  that  that  society  must 
be  reconstructed  from  the  foundation. 
Therefore,  it  demanded  democratic 
control  of  industry,  starting  with  the 
immediate  socialization  of  railways, 
mines,  and  electric  power.  The  Labor 
party  said  the  word.  The  giant  army 
of  workingmen  began  to  move.  First 
of  all,  the  English  working  people,  even 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  b^gan 
to  appoint  shop  stewards  and  advisory 
committees  and  to  establish  a  shop 
council  system.  In  addition,  they  or- 
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ganized  in  the  systematic  way  typical 
of  English  working  people,  a  campaign 
for  nationalizing  industry.  In  the 
middle  of  December  an  extra  session 
of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  was  held 
in  London.  The  leader  of  the  miners, 
J.  J.  Thomas,  said:  'K  the  case  of  the 
miners  is  based  upon  democratic  and 
constitutional  arguments  of  public 
interest,  the  necessary  conclusion  is 
that  our  only  proper  course  will  be  to 
convince  the  public  of  the  justice  of 
our  case.  In  doing  this,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  political  side  of  our  move- 
ment, which  may  be  as  powerful  an 
instrument  for  attaining  our  ends  as 
direct  action.  It  will  not  be  as  expen- 
sive and  as  difficult  to  gain  our  objects 
by  our  ballots  as  by  strikes.' 

Lloyd  George  has  now  attempted, 
in  his  great  Manchester  speech,  to 
rally  the  capitalist  bourgeoisie  against 
the  working  people.  The  Labor  party 
is  opposing  the  power  of  the  English 
proletariat  to  the  power  of  the  bour- 
geoisie. It  is  demanding  that  the  in- 
dustries of  the  coimtry  be  organized 
as  a  great  national  undertaking.  It 
proposes  to  employ  its  physical  power 
as  an  element  in  industry  to  acquire 
control  of  industry.  It  proposes  to 
nationalize  the  mines;  but  it  will  not 
stop  there.  A  conviction  that  the  in- 
dividualist system  of  capitalism  broke 
down  during  the  war  has  impressed 
itself  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
working  classes.  Social  revolution  in 
England  has  commenced.  The  land 
is  in  a  ferment.  Next  February  the 
people  again  cast  their  ballots  and  we 
expect  the  working  class  to  become  the 
dominant  influence  in  the  government. 

In  America,  likewise,  the  class 
struggle  is  assuming  new  and  critical 
aspects.  There,  too,  the  workers  de- 
mand the  socialization  of  railways 
and  coal  mines  and  great  industries. 
Hitherto  they  have  stood  aloof  from 
political  struggles.   They  are  now  re- 


solved to  participate  as  a  class  in  the 
coming  presidential  election.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  political  labor  party  was 
founded  in  Chicago,  which  proposes  to 
put  its  own  candidate  in  the  field. 
Even  the  conservative  trade  imions, 
led  by  Grompers,  are  entering  the  elec- 
tion, for  the  first  time  in  their  history, 
with  a  political  and  social  programme 
that  demands  a  labor  code  for  the 
protection  of  the  working  people  and 
the  democratic  control  of  industry. 

So,  while  our  bourgeoisie  are  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  return  of  the  good 
old  days,  the  aspect  of  society  through- 
out the  world  changes  with  every  pass- 
ing moment.  While  the  bourgeoisie 
fancy  themselves  accompcuiying  the  re- 
volution to  its  grave,  the  latter  rises  in 
full  vigor  to  the  West.  Just  as  em- 
ployers imagine  that  they  have  stopped 
the  movement  toward  socialization 
here,  a  gigantic  struggle  is  starting  in 
England  and  America  to  socialize  the 
vast  industries  of  those  countries. 
While  our  middle  classes  are  protest- 
ing  against  an  eight-hour  day.  English 
and  American  employers  are  being 
forced  to  grant  a  seven-hour  and  a  six- 
hour  day.  While  our  people  are  talking 
of  repealing  the  reforms  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  working  class  of  England  is 
pressing  forward  to  new  and  more 
radical  measures.  Quite  true,  indeed, 
the  high  tide  of  the  social  struggle  in 
Central  Europe  is  ebbing,  but  it  is  still 
rising,  more  powerful  than  ever,  farther 
toward  the  sunset.  Out  of  the  sea 
came  the  dawn  of  the  proletarian  revo- 
lution; its  full  noon-tide  now  moves 
toward  the  western  zenith. 

[JoufTial  de  Genhve  (Liberal   Democratic 
Daily),  January  5,  1920] 

HOLLAND'S  WAR  LOSSES 

Everyone  knows  that  the  pros- 
perity of  Holland  depends  entirely 
upon  free  access  to  the  sea.  Naturally, 
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therefore,  the  shackles  placed  upon 
ocean  commerce  by  the  belligerent 
countries  during  the  war  and  the  armis- 
tice have  caused  heavy  losses  to  Holland 
and  have  prostrated  its  international, 
colonial,  and  internal  commerce. 

In  1913  the  net  tonnage  entering 
and  departing  from  Dutch  ports  was 
36,229,000.  In  1918  it  had  declined 
to  3,363,000.  In  1913  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  Dutch  mer- 
chant marine  registered  at  Amster- 
dam and  Rotterdam  exceeded  50,000. 
In  1918  it  was  less  than  1800.  Nat- 
urally, therefore,  there  are  many 
imemployed. 

This  enforced  idleness  extends  be- 
yond the  people  normally  engaged  on 
shipboard,  whom  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. It  extends  to  the  employees  of 
warehouses  and  wharves  and  ship- 
yards and  dealers  in  ships*  supplies.  It 
affects  also  the  clerks  and  agents  and 
brokers  and  thousands  of  other  com- 
mercial employees,  whose  labor  was 
directly  or  indirectly  associated  with 
that  of  their  seagoing  colleagues. 

Added  to  this  prostration  of  the 
merchant  marine  arc  other  direct 
losses  due  to  war  measures.  Many  car- 
goes shipped  at  a  time  when  no  regula- 
tions existed  to  prevent  their  reaching 
their  destination,  never  arrived  be- 
cause sudden  measures  to  prevent  this 
were  put  into  effect  while  they  were  in 
transit. 

Vessels  after  being  loaded  were 
held  in  port  indefinitely  and  often 
forced  to  relinquish  their  trip  and  to 
sell  their  cargoes  at  a  loss.  Finally, 
commerce  between  Holland  and  its 
own  colonies  gradually  declined  and  at 
last  it  ceased  entirely.  The  colonial 
wares  from  its  own  possessions  offered 
for  sale  in  Holland  were  valued  in  1913 
at  approximately  $16,000,000.  In  1917 
their  value  had  declined  to  less  than 
$1,200,000.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
war  has  ruined  permanently  the  Dutch 


market  for  several  of  these  colonial 
products. 

Naturally,  the  cessation  of  this 
trade  affected  the  public  revenues. 
The  customs  duties  declined  from 
$6,800,000  in  1913  to  $3,600,000  five 
vears  later. 

The  industries  created  by  the  war 
were,  naturally,  of  a  temporary  and 
precarious  character.  In  many  cases 
they  incurred  losses  that  wiped  out  all 
their  profits.  Some  navigation  com- 
panies earned  tremendous  sums  for  a 
time;  but  though  occasionally  profits 
have  been  large,  the  merchant  marine 
as  a  whole  has  decUned  through  the 
loss  of  vessels  destroyed  or  seized  in 
the  course  of  hostilities. 

Holland's  losses  in  other  directions 
have  also  been  serious.  Take  the 
single  instance  of  the  capital  that  dis- 
appeared in  Russia  —  citizens  of  Hol- 
land owned  Russian  bonds  to  the  value 
of  well  toward  $400,000,000;  Dutch 
private  investments  in  Russian  enter- 
prises amounted  to  more  than  $60,- 
000,000.  All  this  capital  has  practically 
vanished.  One  of  the  best  authorities. 
Professor  Treub,  former  Minister  of 
Finance,  estimates  Holland's  total 
losses  in  Russia  at  $600,000,000. 

Holland  had  very  extensive  invest- 
ments in  Germany  before  the  war. 
Indeed,  stocks  and  bonds  in  Ger- 
man and  Austro-German  enterprises 
were  favorite  investments.  The  losses 
in  Hungary  alone  are  exceedingly 
heavy. 

Moreover,  Germany  was  heavily  in- 
debted to  Holland  merchants  who  see 
their  bills  shrink  to  a  fraction  of  their 
former  value  by  the  fall  of  exchange 
during  the  period  when  payments  were 
postponed.  The  authority  we  have 
just  quoted  estimates  that  the  total 
losses  of  Holland  through  the  depreci- 
ation of  credits  and  investments  in 
Germany  and  Austro-Hungary  totals 
8300,000,000. 
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[Neiie    Z'urcher  Zeitung  (Liberal    Daily), 
December  SO,  1919] 

ALSACE-LORRAINE  IN  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION 

Recently,  the  Strassburg  Neue  Zeit- 
ung concluded  its  accoimt  of  the  first 
session  of  the  provincial  Parliament 
with  these  words:  'An  end  now  to  these 
celebrations  and  festivities.  The  per- 
manent happiness  and  welfare  of  our 
people  depend  entirely  upon  system- 
atic productive  labor.' 

The  provinces  have  already  wasted 
too  much  time  with  these  displays  of 
national  sentiment,  and  the  heavy  tasks 
of  the  political  transition  period  and 
reconstruction  rest  with  increasing 
heaviness  upon  them.  A  year  ago, 
when  a  political  era,  in  which  the 
people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  —  as  they 
now  confidentially  admit  —  had  en- 
joyed great  material  prosperity,  came 
to  an  abrupt  end,  they  congratulated 
themselves  on  their  good  fortune  at 
being  able  to  step  immediately  into  a 
new  political  era  under  the  banners  of 
a  victorious  power.  Yes,  the  people  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  were  very  lucky. 
During  German  rule  their  wealth  had 
multiplied;  and  when  Germany's  star 
waned  they  were  welcomed  imder  an- 
other favorable  constellation.  But 
history  does  not  sell  its  favors  so 
cheaply.  Alsace-Lorraine  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  must  pay  a  heavy  fee 
for  changing  its  allegiance  and  that 
where  the  sun  shines  brightest  the 
shadows  are  also  darkest.  The  peo- 
ple thought  they  had  escaped  high 
prices,  privation,  coal  scarcity,  cur- 
tailed transportation,  declining  credit, 
and  falling  exchange.  However,  they 
meet  these  familiar  evils,  somewhat 
mitigated,  it  is  true,  under  the  new 
government. 

In  addition,  the  country  has  its  own 
peculiar  hardships.  First  of  all,  the 
railway  service  has  gone  completely 


to  pieces.  Complaint  after  complaint 
is  heard  of  this.  '  The  thing  must  stop. 
Our  excellent  railway  system  cannot 
be  allowed  to  go  headlong  to  ruin.' 
But  it  is  not  these  surface  inconven- 
iences that  are  causing  the  most  alarm 
to  thoughtful  people.  They  now  pon- 
der the  future  of  the  industries  that 
have  hitherto  depended  upon  German 
management  and  technical  skill.  The 
most  prosperous  establishments  in  the 
country  were  under  German  control 
and  direction.  When  they  were  con- 
fiscated their  output  rapidly  declined 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  neighboring 
business  community  was,  of  course, 
affected.  As  a  result,  the  protest 
against  the  way  this  sequestration  has 
been  carried  out  is  becoming  clamor- 
ous. But  this  does  not  remedy  the 
evil.  As  the  sequestrated  enterprises 
are  liquidated  a  new  difficulty  arises. 
French  private  capitalists  have  has- 
tened to  acquire  the  most  tempting 
iron,  potash,  petroleum,  and  coal 
properties  and  the  works  associated 
with  them.  The  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  traditionally  attached  to 
local  interests,  resent  this  bitterly 
and  consider  that  they  are  being 
delivered  over  to  the  exploitation  of 
French  trusts  and  treated  like  a  foreign 
colony. 

Frenchmen  are  overrunning  the 
country  to  the  prejudice  of  local  in- 
vestors and  native  workingmen.  A 
horde  of  French  business  agents  has 
invaded  the  land,  establishing  new  en- 
terprises everywhere,  very  much  as 
the  Germans  did  at  an  earlier  period. 
Local  proprietors  now  see  themselves 
obliged  to  take  the  same  secondary 
position  with  regard  to  France  that 
they  previously  were  forced  to  take 
with  regard  to  Germany.  They  are  re- 
sisting this  vigorously  and  are  fight- 
ing the  French  expansion  movement, 
which  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
favor    shown    new    comers    by    the 
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authorities  controlling  the  liquidation 
of  sequestrated  property.  A  member 
of  the  French  Parliament  from  these 
provinces,  who  has  always  been  one  of 
the  boldest  champions  of  France  in  his 
district,  recently  stated  to  a  reporter 
of  Petit  Parisien:  'The  liquidation  of 
sequestrated  property  is  not  being 
managed  the  way  it  should  be.  Favor- 
itism has  crept  into  the  business. 
Some  of  the  big  German  factories  have 
been  bought  by  powerful  French  com- 
panies, merely  to  destroy  competition. 
The  purchasers  are  carrying  off  the 
machinery  and  raw  materials  and 
closing  the  works.  Recently,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  in  my  district  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  at  one 
time  by  such  measures.' 

There  is  a  second  equally  important 
aspect  of  this  situation.  How  far  will 
these  immigrants  from  France  be  able 
to  make  a  success  of  the  former  Ger- 
man establishments  if  they  try  to 
operate  them?  The  good  citizens  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  find  themselves  thrown 
entirely  on  their  own  resources  to 
meet  this  threatened  usurpation.  They 
know  they  can  get  no  help  from  with- 
out and  that  everything  depends 
on  their  own  efforts.  They  have  been 
stimulated  to  additional  initiative  and 
enterprise  by  the  emergency.  New 
and  unanticipated  problems  face  them 
since  supplies  and  machinery  from 
Germany  have  been  cut  off.  They  are, 
therefore,  taking  measures  to  make  the 
industries  of  their  own  province  more 
self-contained. 

They  are  favored  in  this  by  the  fact 
that  France  now  controls  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine  and,  indeed,  the  en- 


tire valley.  A  project  is  now  under 
way  to  develop  hydro-electric  power 
from  the  river  between  Strassburg  and 
Basel;  to  improve  Strassburg*s  position 
as  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Rhine;  to  supplant  Mannheim  as  a 
distributing  centre;  to  make  Antwerp 
Strassburg's  seaport,  by  obtaining 
privileges  there  as  favorable  as  those 
enjoyed  in  parts  of  France;  to  short- 
en the  water  route  between  the  two 
cities  by  a  canal  from  the  Maas 
and  the  Rhine,  and  to  build  great  ex- 
tensions to  Strassburg's  river  port 
facilities  including  its  coal  pockets,  so 
as  to  provide  for  handling  ten  million 
tons  of  merchandise  a  year.  It  is 
proposed  also  to  construct  large  rail- 
way yards  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  wharves  and  to  establish 
markets  with  ample  warehouse  facili- 
ties for  raw  materials.  The  new 
proposals  include  foimding  a  com- 
mercial university  and  a  higher  techni- 
cal school.  The  people  of  Strassburg 
are  energetically  supporting  these  proj- 
ects. Their  argument  is  that  if  Strass- 
burg is  to  hold  its  own  and  grow,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
above  programme  during  the  next  few 
years.  Unless  it  is  done,  Strassburg 
will  lose  even  the  advantages  it  en- 
joyed before  the  war. 

So,  the  citizens  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
while  politically  loyal  to  France,  are 
determined  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  avoid  purchasing  their  new 
allegiance  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
economic  prosperity.  Should  that 
prosperity  be  lost,  the  present  leaders 
will  eventually  be  called  to  task  even 
for  their  political  programme. 


Neue  Freie  Presie  (Liberal  Nationalist  Daily),  November  9, 1919] 

PICTURES  FROM  SHIVERING  VIENNA 


BY  LUDWIG  HIRSCHPELD 


Actual  freezing  is  reserved  for  later. 
For  the  present,  we  are  only  shivenng. 
Winter  is  now  an  inconsiderate  mas- 
ter. He  pays  no  regard  either  to  the 
calendar  or  to  the  wordy  proclama- 
tions of  our  coal  conmiissions,  which 
warm  nobody.  If  we  could  heat  our- 
selves with  words  and  official  edicts  we 
should  have  been  comfortable  long  ago. 
Unfortunately,  these  official  activities 
leave  us  cold.  If,  in  spite  of  being  per- 
sonally congealed,  we  resort  to  fiery 
protests,  the  authorities  smile  calmly 
and  refer  to  that  beloved  old  excuse  of 
theirs,  the  car  shortage  —  and  then 
attribute  that  to  the  fault  of  some- 
one else.  Everybody  knows  that  noth- 
ing effective  will  be  done.  Regardless 
of  the  thermometer,  our  government 
boards  will  hold  sessions  and  pass  regu- 
lations while  Vienna  patiently  shivers 
on.  The  whole  city  is  now  standing  its 
first  endurance  test.  Everyone  must 
undergo  it  without  respect  to  age,  rank, 
or  Occupation.  Everyone,  whether  at 
home  or  at  his  office,  whether  laboring 
or  idle,  is  devoting  himself  to  a  frosty 
mockery  of  living,  wrapped  up  in 
blankets,  shawls,  and  sweaters,  like  a 
Laplander. 

Our  cold  schoolrooms  —  that  seems 
the  most  pitiful  thing  to  us  parents. 
To  think  of  our  children  sitting  in  ab- 
solutely unheated  schoolrooms,  brave 
and  resigned,  and  trying  to  learn  as 
they  fthiver.  But  perhaps  we  exag- 
gerate this  situation.  I  talked  with  a 
young  school  lad  about  it.  He  was  an 
eleven-year-old  yoimgster,  in  the  first 
class  of  the  scientific  course,  but  he 


was  already  a  self-assured,  alert  young 
man.  He  says  it's  not  so  bad  to  sit  in 
the  schoolroom,  with  the  temperature 
well  below  fifty,  in  an  overcoat.  So, 
the  boys  sit  there  bravely  and  pa- 
tiently and  actually  learn  something. 
In  the  geography  period  they  can  study 
about  tropical  countries.  Their  natu- 
ral science  lessons  can  treat  of  coal, 
calorics,  domestic  heating,  and  such 
things,  although  they  must  seem  very 
unreal  to  the  pupils.  When  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly cold  the  class  periods  are  cut 
in  half  and  the  morning  session  lasts 
only  imtil  ten  o'clock.  Such  days  they 
have  the  whole  afternoon  free,  and 
may  devote  it  either  to  study  in  their 
unheated  homes  or  to  playing  football 
in  the  Prater.  If  the  thermometer 
sinks  to  still  lower  depths,  then  they 
have  'coal  vacations'  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  football  in  the  morning 
as  well.  The  American  Food  Mission 
sees  that  the  poor  children,  who  can- 
not even  get  a  plate  of  soup  at  home, 
have  something  to  eat.  This  young 
man  imderstood  quite  well  the  concern 
of  his  elders.  Almost  ever  since  he  can 
remember,  these  questions  of  food  and 
heating  have  been  the  principal  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  family.  He  can- 
not recall  when  there  was  a  better, 
fairer,  and  wanner  world.  To  him  the 
present  hardships  are  the  normal  con- 
dition of  life.  In  fact,  he  belongs  to  a 
new  species  that  can  get.  its  lessons  in 
a  temperature  well  down  toward  zero, 
and  after  it  gets  still  colder  than  that, 
plays  football  in  the  Prater.  This 
young  generation  needed  to  learn  such 
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enduianoe,  for  there  is  little  promise 
that  the  good  old  times  will  ever  return 
toViemia. 

The  caf6  student  —  he  comes  from 
the  country,  is  a  stranger  in  Vienna, 
and  lives  in  a  furnished  room  that  has 
no  other  comfort  than  the  furniture. 
His  landlord  has  refused  to  pro\ide 
heat,  light,  and  similar  luxuries.  How 
the  student  manages  to  feed  and 
clothe  himself  from  his  modest  income 
is  a  secret  which  he  keeps  to  himself. 
It  will  surely  exhaust  his  youthful 
vigor  to  survive  the  winter  semester 
which  is  just  beginning.  He  rises  at 
six  o'clock,  makes  his  toilet  in  the 
chilly  darkness,  and  drinks  a  cup  of 
questionable  tea.  His  lectures  b^gin 
at  seven.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
forenoon  he  is  attending  various 
courses  in  rooms  that  are  just  a  little 
better  heated  than  outdoors,  taking 
down  notes  with  hands  that  are  red 
and  stiff  with  cold.  He  is  eager  to 
compete  in  endurance  with  the  pro- 
fessor, who  delivers  his  lecture  in  a  fine, 
warm  fur  coat.  It  does  not  take  long 
to  devour  the  diminutive  meal  in  the 
refectory  or  in  some  public  kitchen. 
Then  comes  the  afternoon  which  he 
uses  to  review  the  wisdom  he  has  ac- 
quired in  the  morning.  Properly  to  do 
this,  he  should  have  a  comfortable 
study  room,  either  private  or  in  com- 
mon with  other  students.  Since  there 
is  no  such  provision,  he  resorts  to  that 
great  asylum  of  male  lodgers  —  the 
caf^.  Oh,  that  it  were  the  idyllic, 
Vienna  caffi  of  yesterday!  But  now  it 
is  an  ugly,  smoky,  bamlike  [place 
where  people  are  constantly  coming 
and  going,  noisy  with  the  laughter  of 
talkative  business  men  and  of  women. 
Ordering  a  glass  of  tea,  without  other 
refreshment,  «the  student  spreads  out 
his  books  and  notes.  Just  as  he  has 
settled  down  to  Kant's  Metaphysics 
the  waiter  thrusts  the  glass  of  tea  in 
front  of  him  with  the  curt  inquiry, 


'No  roUs?'  Two  smugglers  are  count- 
ing up  their  daily  pn^ts  on  a  dinner 
I^te.  A  nd^bbor  coughs  in  his  face 
and  polishes  his  naik  with  a  challeng- 
ing look.  Hie  wniters  regard  with 
glances  of  unfathimiable  ocmtempt  a 
patron  who  takes  nothing  but  intel- 
lectual nourishment.  So  he  manages 
to  spend  three  or  four  hours  a  day 
until  it  is  tuoe  to  return  to  his  miser- 
able lodgings  —  the  dark,  unheated 
furnished  room.  If  he  ever  tries  in  the 
future  to  recall  his  sdiool  days  as  the 
golden  age  of  youth,  the  <mly  joyous 
memory  he  will  be  able  to  revive  will 
be  of  a  glass  of  tea  sweet^ied  with 
saccharin  in  a  coffee  house  smelling  of 
acetylene  lamps. 

Domestic  life  with  a  temperature  of 
fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit  —  no  mat- 
ter how  large  your  family,  your  heat 
allowance  is  fixed.  You  have  been 
forced  to  reduce  the  number  of  rooms 
you  occupy  until  you  are  now  crowded 
into  a  little  ante-room  which  enjoys 
the  double  advantage  of  diminutive 
dimensions  and  immediate  proximity 
to  the  kitchen.  It  has  the  further  con- 
venience of  being  near  the  electric 
metre,  so  that  the  head  of  the  family 
can  rise  every  half  hour  and  see  how 
many  hundr^-watt  minutes  are  still 
left  on  his  ration,  and  whether  it  is 
already  time  to  light  his  carbide  lamp. 
All  family  life  is  concentrated  in  this 
little  room.  Father  reads  the  news- 
paper and  smokes  what  was  left  of  his 
mid-day  cigar,  after  supper.  Mother 
plays  a  game  of  solitaire  or  worries 
over  her  household  accounts.  The  two 
daughters  show  each  other  what  they 
learned  at  the  dancing  school  that 
afternoon,  while  the  son  protests  vig- 
orously that  they  are  disturbing  his 
studies,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  reading  the  interesting  tale  of 
*Congo,^the  Lion  Killer.'  In  order  to 
warm  Jup  the  cold  and  unpalatable 
supper,   the  good  mother  is  at  last 
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obliged,  after  a  violent  argument,  to 
make  tea.  This  great  family  event 
quickly  assembles  everyone  around  the 
new  patent  quick-boiler.  Although 
the  cook  vigorously  protests  against 
the  desecration  of  her  freshly  washed 
tiles,  the  family  immediately  agrees 
that  the  kitchen  is  the  most  comfort- 
able room  in  the  whole  house.  There 
is  nothing  so  fine  as  one's  hearth,  espe- 
cially if  you  have  a  quick-boiler.  Mean- 
time, the  last  hundred-watt  minute  is 
exhausted  and  the  electric  light  goes 


out.  The  carbide  lamp  also  shows  a 
disposition  to  strike.  This  speedily 
sends  everyone  to  early  repose.  Only 
the  good  mother  recalls  things  that 
have  to  be  done,  and  prowls  around 
in  the  darkness. 

If  this  is  the  way  we  are  living  now, 
in  the  autunm,  what  must  we  expect 
when  real  winter  is  here,  and  our  fuel 
rations  are  still  lower?  We  can  already 
sigh  in  anticipation  of  the  way  we  shall 
then  lament:  'Ah,  how  comfortable  we 
were  even  last  November!' 


[VEcho  de  Paris  (Jingo>Clerical  Daily),  January  12, 1920] 

GERMANY'S  EMIGRATION  PROBLEM 


BY  MAURICE   BARRES 


MiiiLiONs  of  Germans  are  on  the 
point  of  leaving  their  native  land. 
Eight  millions  of  them,  according  to  a 
recent  statement  by  Charles  Bonnefon, 
whose  articles  are  always  interesting 
and  reliable,  must  emigrate  in  order 
that  Germany  may  recover  the  eco- 
nomic and  moral  equilibrium  necessary 
to  a  settled  existence.  They  will  be 
driven  abroad  by  poverty  and  by  polit- 
ical dissatisfaction.  The  government 
has  no  hope  of  arresting  this  exodus. 
Consequently,  it  has  decided  to  or- 
ganize and  supervise  it. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  should 
appreciate  and  comprehend  the  ten- 
acity with  which  Germany  clings  to  its 
old  ambitions.  We  must  not  despise 
that  redoubtable  genius  which  in  some 
of  its  phases  may  serve  to  stimulate 
our  own  energies. 

Emigration  is  an  evil, -according  to 
the  German  Government.  Since  it  is  a 
necessary  evil,  let  us  take  pains  to 


direct  it  toward  countries  where  it 
will  promote  our  national  interests.  So 
the  state  immediately  estabUshes  an 
official  emigration  bureau.  This  bureau 
gives  information  to  any  German  who 
wishes  to  expatriate  himself,  and  pub- 
lishes a  bi-weekly  bulletin.  In  addi- 
tion, Scheidemann  is  the  head  of  an 
institution  for  enrolling  German  sol- 
diers in  foreign  armies  and  for  organiz- 
ing emigration.  Last  of  all,  an  associa- 
tion is  being  formed  to  unite  all  the 
Germans  residing,  or  proposing  to  re- 
side, abroad  and  to  protect  their  in- 
terests. What  are  the  marching  orders 
of  these  associations?  What  is  the 
character  of  their  advice  to  emigrants? 
Whither  are  they  directing  this  human 
flood?  The  press  and  officials  started 
out  by  advising  the  Germans  to  go  to 
South  America.  They  recommend  a 
temporary  emigration.  They  tell  their 
people  to  come  back  with  their  money. 
They  base  this  advice  upon  precise 
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statements,  far  from  complimentary 
to  the  lands  where  they  will  sojourn. 
(The  governments  of  Latin  America  are 
incapable  of  developing  their  own 
natural  resources  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  scientific  knowledge,  the 
technical  ability,  arid  the  financial  su]> 
port  of  Germany.  They  must  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  allot  Germany  a  share 
in  their  public  works  and  public  utili- 
ties, furnish  its  people  with  land  grants, 
and  guarantee  them  a  right  to  partici- 
pate in  legislation  and  public  adminis- 
tration. If  the>  refuse,  then  Germany 
must  not  hesitate  to  bring  them  to 
their  senses.  Brazil,  the  Argentine, 
and  all  South  America  —  these  'co- 
quette republics,'  as  Frederick  Lange 
calls  them  —  will  listen  to  reason  if 
you  talk  plainly.) 

Such  a  manner  of  address  may  well 
inspire  some  distrust  across  the  ocean. 
The  government  ofiices  at  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort,  Dresden,  Leip- 
zig, and  Kiel,  are  sending  emigrants  to 
the  Argentine,  and  the  Argentine 
Grovemment  engages  to  receive  them 
at  the  wharves  and  transport  them  to 
their  places  of  employment.  Mexico, 
as  well  as  Japan,  is  seeking  to  incor- 
porate in  its  armies  as  many  of  Luden- 
dorfi^s  veterans  as  possible.  Chili, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay  continue  to  re- 
ceive emigrants.  Nevertheless,  the 
warmth  of  their  reception  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  at  first.  Consequently,  the 
German  Government  just  now  is 
exerting  its  influence  rather  in  favor 
of  Lithuania,  Courland,  Poland,  and 
Russia. 

The  ofiicial  publication  from  which 
we  have  just  been  quoting,  urges  emi- 
grants to  take  with  them  to  the  Slav 
coimtries  teachers  and  physicians,  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  influence 
over  the  native  population.  It  tells  the 
German  people  that  Russia  needs  en- 
gineers and  skilled  mechanics.  Ac- 
cording to  its  statement  eighty  thou- 


sand German  unemployed  could  find 
remunerative  work  in  Russia  at  once. 
A  blanket  contract  is  reported  to  have 
been  made  between  the  Soviet  Grovem- 
ment and  the  Colonizing  Committee, 
*  Ost '  of  Leipzig,  and  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  Grerman  Government. 
According  to  its  terms  the  Soviets  will 
give  the  German  colonists  laiid  grants 
for  collective  cultivation,  free  passage, 
temporary  exemption  from  military 
service  and  taxation,  and  fifty  million 
rubles. 

This  system  of  emigration  is  per- 
fectly logical,  and  agrees  with  the  in- 
tentions definitely  expressed  a  thou- 
sand times  of  encouraging  Germany's 
expansion  and  extending  its  economic 
interests  in  Russia.  Germany  is  fol- 
lowing a  policy  the  reverse  of  that 
adopted  by  the  Entente  and  favorable 
at  bottom  to  prolonging  the  rule  of  the 
Soviets.  The  representatives  of  the 
latter  are  very  pressing  in  their  solici- 
tation of  such  German  cooperation. 
The  People's  Economic  Board  of  that 
government  has  oflered  the  German 
Minister  of  Trade  to  resiune  economic 
relations  with  his  government.  The 
Bolshevist  authorities  promise  to  re- 
voke the  nationalization  of  movable 
and  immovable  property  belonging  to 
Germans,  and  to  return  them  the  lands 
they  have  confiscated  from  them. 
Furthermore,  it  oflers  Grermany  several 
timber,  mining,  and  railway  conce&> 
sions,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of 
shipping  goods  in  bond  via  Russia  to 
Persia  and  India  without  paying 
duties. 

German  opinion  is  divided  as  to  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Russia,  but  is  imanimous 
in  its  desire  that  Germany  should  do 
this  work.  The  people  stand  as  a  unit 
behind  the  government,  in  its  efforts 
to  fortify  the  German  element  in  the 
states  separated  from  Russia  and,  to 
destroy  in  those  governments  the  in- 
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fluence  of  both  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
Allies  by  associating  itself  first  with 
one  of  these  parties  and  then  with  the 
other.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a 
single  German  who  doubts  for  a  mo- 
ment but  that  the  best  method  his 
country  possesses  for  realizing  its 
designs  upon  Russia  is  through  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  emigration. 

*Very  well/  the  reader  will  say. 
'There  is  nothing  surprising  or  novel 
in  these  German  manoeuvres.  They 
harmonize  perfectly  with  the  famous 
plan  that  William  11  proclaimed  on 
January  18»  1896,  in  his  speech  upon 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire:  "Not  to 
permit  the  nation  to  lose  the  loyalty 
and  the  economic  support  of  those 
German  emigrants  which  that  country 
previously  cast  from  it  as  a  trouble- 
some burden;  to  join  to  the  patrimony 
of  Gennany  every  part  of  the  globe,  no 
matter  how  insignificant,  where  Ger- 


man colonists  have  made  their  home." 
Frederick  the  Great  said  that  the  des- 
tiny of  his  people  was  not  boimded  by 
the  horizon  of  the  German  Empire;  that 
its  history,  its  civilization,  and  its 
native  worth  assured  it  high  influence 
in  the  world  at  large.' 

My  dear  readers,  the  Scheidemanns 
and  Noskes  continue  to  follow  the  road 
to  which  Frederick  the  Great  and  his 
successors  pointed.  To-day,  govern- 
ment ofiicials  and  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  Germany  are  exhorting 
their  fellow  citizens  to  follow  the  same 
proud  road  of  destiny,  to  take  up  the 
same  mission  of  universal  domination 
that  the  Empire  proposed  to  them 
before  1914. 

Has  not  the  German  soul  changed, 
then?  Are  we  to  believe  that,  crippled 
as  it  is  with  wounds,  it  still  seeks  to 
press  forward,  and  will  resume  its  march 
toward  the  Germanization  of  the  world 
as  soon  as  it  recovers  strength? 


[Hamburger  Nackriehien  (Conservative  Dafly),  December  !B4, 1919] 

A  GERMAN  IN  THE  ARGENTINE 

BY  SENIOR  LIEUTENANT  BERG 


Buenos  Aires 
Neither  in  Holland  nor  in  Spain, 
so  far  as  I  saw  the  latter  country  dur- 
ing the  brief  stop  of  the  Frisia,  was  I 
able  to  detect  traces  of  that  enmity  to 
the  Germans,  of  which  I  had  been 
warned  so  impressively  by  our  folks  at 
home.  This  happy  experience  has 
been  repeated  in  the  Argentine.  Dur- 
ing the  few  weeks  that  I  have  been 
here,  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
quite  a  number  of  the  residents  of  the 
country.     Naturally  during  the  war 
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the  same  division  of  sympathy  existed 
here  as  in  other  neutral  countries. 
Indeed,  at  one  time  the  sentiment 
hostile  to  Germany  almost  forced  the 
government  to  break  off  relations  with 
us.  That  incident  killed  many  an 
ancient  friendship,  brought  discord 
into  the  bosom  of  families,  and,  as  an 
Argentine  friend  recently  said,  left  the 
^country  with  no  citizens  of  its  own, 
but  mere  pro-Germans  and  pro-Allies. 
This  controversy  resulted  in  some 
peculiar  situations.    One  of  my  Ger- 
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man  friends  is  married  to  an  Italian 
woman.  His  father-in-law  comes  from 
Piedmont  and  is,  of  course,  a  fanatical 
pro-German.  His  mother-in-law  was 
bom  in  Naples,  and  hates  the  Germans 
bitterly.  Throughout  the  war  these 
two  have  been  imceasingly  at  swords* 
points  with  each  other.  The  mother- 
in-law  refused  to  enter  the  house  of 
her  German  son-in-law  and  her  pro- 
German  daughter.  However,  the  lat- 
ter took  that  particular  privation  very 
philosophically. 

But  these  passions  are  cooling  off 
with  a  speed  that  is  in  proportion  to 
their  former  intensity.  The  provisions 
of  the  treaty  have  shifted  sentiment 
here  as  decidedly  as  in  Holland. 
Everywhere  I  have  been  received  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness. 
The  people  are  in  every  respect  just 
as  friendly  and  obliging  as  when  I 
knew  them  before  the  war.  This  ap- 
pears in  private  as  well  as  official 
circles,  from  both  of  which  I  have  re- 
ceived thoughtful  attention  and  assist- 
ance. Some  people  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  devote  whole  days  to  securing 
me  an  audience  with  men  of  high 
position  and  influence. 

Of  course  the  war  sympathies  of 
every  man  in  public  life  are  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  The  governors 
veral  of  the  principal  provinces 
were  consistently  pro-German,  and 
the  press  most  widely  read  in  these 
districts  had  the  same  sympathies. 
Since  the  provinces  possess  a  high  de- 
gree of  autonomy  under  the  constitu- 
tion, elect  their  own  legislators  and 
governors,  and  are  subject  to  the 
central  government  only  in  respect  to 
a  limited  number  of  well-defined  func- 
tions, the  attitude  of  the  provincial 
administrations  was  of  decisive  im- 
portance to  German  interests  during 
the  war.  Some  of  the  federal  cabinet 
departments  are  also  rated  friendly  to 
Germany.     For  instance,  in  one  de- 


partment nineteen  out  of  twenty-five 
higher  officials  speak  German,  main- 
tain direct  relations  with  Germany, 
or  are  of  German  descent. 

The  black  list  created  great  hostility 
to  the  Allies.  Razdn  recently  published 
an  article  demanding  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  illegalities  committed  by 
the  Entente  representatives  in  its  en- 
forcement. That  paper  says:  'Certain 
consular  and  diplomatic  agents  of  the 
Allies  conducted  themselves  as  if  this 
were  conquered  territory,  without  any 
regard  for  the  sovereign  rights  of  our 
own  government.  They  arbitrarily 
disposed  at  pleasure  of  the  property 
and  the  good  name  of  men  who  ven- 
tured to  defy  their  anger  or  revenge. 
Not  one  of  these  consular  representa^ 
tives  should  be  permitted  to  retain  his 
post  a  moment,  unless  he  can  prove 
that  his  actions  were  not  inspired  by 
desire  for  personal  profit  or  by  bribery 
or  malice,  instead  of  by  reasonable 
considerations  for  the  interests  of  his 
government.  Such  an  investigation 
will  teach  the  foreign  offices  of  the 
countries  those  people  represented, 
how  dishonorably  the  powers  placed 
in  their  hands  were  exercised  by 
officials  as  devoid  of  conscience  as  they 
were  of  true  patriotism.  To  sum  up 
the  matter  in  a  word,  whether  a  name 
was  entered  or  removed  from  the  black 
list  depended  simply  on  the  size  of  the 
bribe  a  man  was  willing  to  pay.' 
This  is  very  outspoken  language,  and 
we  watch  to  see  whether  the  British 
Government,  which  the  article  ex- 
culpates from  such  actions,  will  under- 
take such  an  investigation.  I  doubt 
it. 

A  quite  unanticipated  phase  of  this 
subject  was  disclosed  at  the  last  general 
meeting  of  the  Anglo-Argentine  Tram- 
ways Company  in  London.  The  an- 
nual report  showed  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  operating  charges  without  a 
corresponding    increase    in    revenue. 
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This  was  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Tramways  bought  their  current 
from  the  German  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany, and  that  as  a  result  of  the  black 
list  the  latter  company  had  encoun- 
tered unexampled  difficulties  in  secur- 
ing fuel,  and  ultimately  had  been 
obliged  to  bum  wood,  Indian  com, 
barley,  and  petroleum  under  its  boilers. 
Consequently,  the  cost  of  current  for 
the  English  company  was  correspond- 
ingly increased  and  a  heavy  deficit 
incurred.  Dividends  have  stopped  and 
the  stockholders  in  London  are  cursing 
the  black  list. 

A  German  visiting  this  country  for 
the  first  time  will  be  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Argentine  people  seldom 
have  a  regular  profession  or  a  settled 
career,  such  as  we  think  necessary  in 
our  country.  Rarely  does  a  yoimg 
man  during  his  university  course  pre- 
pare to  become  a  lawyer,  physician, 
or  engineer.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  few  who  are  really  qualified  to  fol- 
low these  professions  stand  in  very 
high  esteem.  The  title  'Doctor'  is 
used  here  with  extreme  respect. 
People  take  up  any  vocation  that 
offers  without  previous  preparation, 
and  are  quite  ready  to  shift  to 
one  that  presents  greater  immediate 
advantages. 

K  I  enter  a  business  house  to  pur- 
chase some  trifle,  I  must  present  my- 
self to  the  salesman  as  ingratiatingly 
as  if  I  were  asking  a  great  favor.  The 
attitude  of  the  latter  is:  'It  is  not 
really  my  afiair  to  interest  myself  in 
your  trifling  needs,  but  I'll  take  pity 
on  you  and  as  a  mark  of  special  con- 
sideration see  that  you  obtain  the 
toothbmsh  you  want.' 

But  there  is  one  business  at  which 
everybody  is  an  expert,  whether  he 
does  anything  else  or  not.  That  is 
politics.  You  will  find  men  who 
yesterday  were  mnning  some  small 
business,  perhaps  selling  coal  or  oil  or 


wool,  who  have  acquired  a  tremendous 
influence  in  public  afiairs.  They  can 
do  more  for  you  than  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter. It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get  an 
audience  with  such  a  man.  I  did 
finally  secure  an  interview  with  the 
most  powerful  of  these  political  bosses, 
but  I  had  to  use  three  intermediaries, 
each  a  more  important  man  than  his 
predecessor,  and  to  devote  a  large 
amount  of  time  to  the  matter.  Finally, 
after  waiting  in  his  ante-room  for 
three  hours  one  evening,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  him  face  to 
face.  Althoughayoungman,  only  thir- 
ty-three years  old,  he  was  already  in 
Congress  and  was  mentioned  as  a  future 
president  of  the  republic.  He  actually 
is  a  recognized  power  in  the  state  at 
the  present  time. 

Complaints  that  I  have  heard  made 
against  our  German  bureaucracy 
might  be  repeated  of  the  Argentine. 
I  have  spent  untold  hours  sitting  in 
the  easy  chairs  of  antechambers,  until 
I  felt  more  familiar  with  them  than 
with  my  own  home,  and  I  have  learned 
what  patience  is.  On  only  one  occasion 
did  I  get  an  immediate  interview  with 
a  cabinet  officer.  I  was  then  pre- 
sented by  a  member  of  the  German 
Embassy,  and  my  object  was  to  secure 
official  assistance  for  my  mission. 
During  the  course  of  the  interview  the 
minister  personally  handed  me  a  docu- 
ment  I  desired,  with  a  few  pleasant 
remarks.  He  added  the  wish  that  my 
reports  might  prevent  Germans  blindly 
emigrating  to  Argentina  en  masse,  but 
that  only  those  suitable  for  the  coun- 
try might  come.  Argentina  could 
accommodate  only  people  of  special 
qualifications,  who  were  industrious 
and  thrifty  and  had  some  money,  and 
who  were  inspired  above  all  wiUi  love 
for  law  and  order  and  a  civic 
conscience. 

In  transmitting  this  message  of  the 
Argentine  Minister  of  Public  Works,  I 
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might  add  that  anarchists,  Spartacans, 
and  their  like  will  find  most  unfavor- 
able soil  for  their  agitation  here.  The 
Argentine  Government  handles  such 
gentlemen  without  gloves,  and  as 
soon  as  it  discovers  that  an  immigrant 
is  an  agitator  and  a  revolutionist,  it 
promptly  sends  him  back  to  his 
native  country.  If  the  man  has  bo- 
come  a  citizen,  he  is  promptly  in- 


carcerated, and  care  is  taken  to  keep 
him  under  confinement  indefinitely. 
The  other  South  American  govern- 
ments are  equally  alert.  At  the  time 
I  write  this,  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Par- 
aguay, and  Chile,  is  being  held  at 
Montevideo  to  devise  a  common  pro- 
gramme for  preventing  the  immigra- 
tion  of  Bolsheviki. 


[The^  Anglo-French  Refnew] 

FRENCH  PEASANT  AND  FOREIGN  SOLDIER 

BY  PERCY  ALLEN 


Not  many  months  ago,  being  on 
temporary  duty  with  the  Third  Aus- 
tralian Division,  then  quartered  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Bresle  and  the 
Somme,  in  Picardy,  I  had  opportuni- 
ties, in  the  officers'  mess,  during  walks 
with  the  padres,  and  in  conversation 
with  the  men,  to  obtain  a  summary  of 
Colonial  opinion  concerning  the  com- 
mimity  among  whom  they  were  spend- 
ing their  last  weeks  in  France.  I  was 
thus  enabled  also  to  compare  the 
spirit  of  the  stranger  bound  for  home 
with  that  of  the  permanent  inhabitants 
left  behind. 

The  contrast  was  very  striking,  and 
not,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  the 
French  peasant.  At  the  officers'  mess, 
and  among  the  Australian  privates,  I 
found  myself  the  guest  of  a  young 
nation,  cheery,  enthusiastic,  eager, 
full  of  hope  for  the  future  both  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  great  island  home  of 
which  they  were  so  proud,  and  to 
which  they  were  longing  to  return. 

Looking  about  me  for  some  re- 
flection, in  the  faces  of  the  indigineSf 


of  that  heartening  and  beautiful  opti- 
mism, I  could  detect  little  of  it.  I  saw, 
rather,  despondency,  or,  at  best,  a 
patient  resignation.  Only  at  intervals 
—  and  more  often  in  the  women,  I 
thought,  than*  in  the  men  —  did  a 
sunny  smile  or  a  merry  laugh  reveal 
the  bright,  sane  joy  in  life,  that  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  birthright  of  the 
Gaul. 

This  temporary  depression  may,  of 
course,  easily  be  accounted  for:  it  is, 
indeed,  natural.  Though  the  dwellers 
in  this  valley  of  the  Bresle,  and  the  fair 
uplands  to  the  east  of  it,  have  never 
suffered  invasion,  they  have  lived  long 
within  sound  of  the  guns,  and  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  had  heard  the 
tide  of  battle  rolling  up  to  their  very 
gates.  Only  some  thirty  miles  away, 
to  the  eastward,  as  the  crow  flies,  be- 
gins the  desolate  region,  more  lonely 
than  ruin,  that  'devastated  area* 
wherein  you  may  travel,  as  I  have 
traveled,  for  mile  after  mile,  and  see  no 
living  thing. 

Such  a  fate  having  been  so  nearly 
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theirs,  little  wonder  that  some  sadness 
or  shadow,  as  of  lately  impending 
death,  still  lies  heavy  upon  the  heart 
of  Picardy.  It  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  otherwise  —  and  yet,  and 
yet,  looking  from  those  cheery  'Dig- 
ger' faces  about  me  to  the  forlorn  and 
pensive  countenances  of  Blangy  peas- 
ants, one  could  not  but  detect  there  a 
hopelessness  that  war-weariness  alone 
seemed  not  sufficiently  to  explain. 

Was  I  wrong?  Was  the  despondency, 
after  all,  no  more  than  the  passing  sad- 
ness of  farewell?  For  the  Diggers  were 
packing  up.  In  a  few  days,  or  weeks 
at  most,  they  would  be  gone  —  bag 
and  baggage  —  whereby  Gamaches, 
BIangy-6ur-Bresle,  and  St.  Maxent 
would  be  left  lonely  —  and  by  *  lonely ' 
I  mean  others  than  just  Marie  and 
Jeanne,  who,  perhaps,  wiU  feel  it  as 
much  as  any  at  first:  I  have  in  mind 
the  community  as  a  whole,  old  men 
and  women,  and  especially  the  children. 

Now  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  huts  are 
vanishing,  floor  board  by  floor  board, 
and  pole  by  pole,  what  good  thing 
shall  take  their  place?  There  will  be  no 
more  cinema  shows  in  Bouillancourt, 
no  more  lectures,  no  more  cozy  sing- 
songSf  on  Sunday  evenings,  round  the 
hut  fire  —  good  to  listen  to,  though 
spoken  in  a  foreign  tongue  —  nor, 
next  Christmas,  will  there  be  any 
magic  fir-tree,  all  candle-lit  and  gift- 
laden,  that  gave  the  children  the  time 
of  their  lives.  'H  n'y  aura  plus  de 
distractions,'  murmurs  Rosalie,  the 
schoolmaster's  daughter,  dolefully, 
with  moist  eyes.  'Plus  de  distrac- 
tions,' echo  her  young  brothers,  their 
pockets  full  of  souvenirs  from  a  de 
moboliised  tent.  The  roll  of  the  tam- 
bour, whereby  the  Mayor  announces 
that  ridamations  against  the  military 
must  be  lodged  by  Tuesday  next,  is  a 
dirge  to  all,  saving  only  those  few 
mercenary-minded  souls  who  take 
pleasure  in  extracting  some  last  illicit 


francs  from  the  armies  to  whom  they 
owe  almost  their  very  lives. 

There  are,  therefore,  in  the  passing 
of  the  soldiers,  immediate  reasons  for 
mournful  apathy  among  the  people  of 
the  Bresle.  But  then,  again,  looking 
once  more  from  the  yoimg  race  to 
the  old,  from  Australian  hopefulness 
upon  Prankish  despondency,  I  doubted 
whether,  after  all,  I  had  yet  pene- 
trated to  the  root  of  the  trouble  — 
whether  there  might  not  be,  unhappily, 
some  truth  in  the  whispers  I  heard 
upon  every  hand,  of  the  French  peas- 
ants being  an  outworn  and  decadent 
race,  disinclined  to  physical  cleanli- 
ness, low  down  in  the  scale  of  morals 
and  of  manners.  Had  not  a  very  intel- 
ligent villager,  only  the  day  before,  at 
Vismes,  told  me  that  he  deeply  re- 
gretted the  eight-hour  working  day, 
and  wished  it  were  back  at  twelve, 
'  because  they  only  spend  the  odd  four 
hours  drinking  in  the  caf<$s,  and  talk- 
ing polities'?  Had  not  a  certain  school- 
master, last  night,  with  a  mournful 
shake  of  his  old  white  head,  taken  his 
purse  from  his  pocket  and,  tapping  it 
with  a  lean  forefinger,  murmured: 
*They  think  of  nothing  but  that'? 

I  remembered,  too,  the  figures  I  had 
read  —  appalling  figures  —  in  books 
by  Reinach,  Jacquet,  and  Maurevert, 
concerning  alcoholism  throughout  the 
country  in  pre-war  days,  and  the 
ravage  done  by  the  bouiUeurs  de  cm: 
of  the  percentage  of  alcoholics  — 
fifty-five  in  his  part  of  the  world  — 
given  to  me  two  years  ago  by  an 
hdtdier  at  St.  Amand-sur-Cher.  I  re- 
called a  remark,  more  striking  than 
grammatical,  made  to  me  at  about  the 
same  time,  by  a  French  commiS'4foy<i' 
geur  at  La  Ch&tre:  'C'est  un  pays  jV 
m'en-fich£';  and,  for  a  moment,  I  de- 
spaired for  the  lovely  land  that  is  the 
second  patrie  of  every  cultured  man. 

But  only  for  a  moment.  Optimist 
that  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be,][my4mind 
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retumed  in  a  flash  to  happier  and 
truer  thoughts  of  France.    I  remem- 
bered how  M.  Terracher  had  said  to 
me:  'Le  paysan  frangais  est  tou jours 
le  fond  du  pays/  There  came  to  me 
again  a  vision  that  had  thriUed  me  a 
year  before  —  when,  in  those  critical 
weeks  of  the  last  great  German  on- 
rush, I  had  seen  a  trainload  of  corn- 
flower blue  poilus  passing  battleward, 
as  though  to  a  wedding,  with  laugh- 
ter and  song,  in  the  April  sunshine, 
down  the  sordid  street  of  Fontinettes 
(Calais).    I  remembered  some  epics  of 
thegrandesheures — 'Deboutlesmorts!' 
and  the  post  card,  endorsed '  Passeront- 
pas,'  sent  to  me  from  Bourges  by  my 
friend,  Jean  Rameau,  in  the  days  of 
Verdun's  indomitable  defense. 

There  came  to  me,  concerning 
France,  a  phrase  —  I  forget  whose  — 
*la  plus  grande  force  morale  qui  soit 
au  monde.'  Then  I  began  to  realize 
again  a  fact  which  I  should  have  held 
to  from  the  first,  that  France,  broken 
already  *to  every  known  mischance,' 
wiU  overcome  this  disaster,  as  she  has 
in  turn  triumphed  over  every  other  in 
her  marvelous  and  eventful  history. 
How  is  the  feat  to  be  accomplished? 
To  attempt  a  categorical  answer 
would  be  presumptuous;  but  a  remark 
or  two  may  be  pardoned. 

'Le  fond  du  pays'  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  French  cultivator  and  peas- 
ant. He  is,  in  M .  Chauveau's  phrase. 
Ma  force  et  le  rempart  de  la  France 
rayonnante';  he  numbers  —  or  did 
number  before  the  war  —  some  forty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  population;  and 
he  is  the  great  material  producer,  at  a 
time  when  the  primary  physical  need 
of  every  nation  is  to  bring  forth  abund- 
antly. France,  therefore,  must  begin 
with  him:  she  must  bring  him,  the 
cultivator,  in  numbers,  back  to  the 
land;  she  must  make  him  as  happy 
upon  it  as  she  may  be  able,  in  a  diffi- 
cult worlds  and  die  must,  moreover, 


encourage  him,  in  every  possibts  way, 
to  fulfill  the  divine  Iaw»  that  he  shaU 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  until 
a  grateful  earth,  in  return,  shaU  multi- 
ply and  replenish  both  him  and  her. 

That  process,  in  this  case,  as  in 
every  other,  must  be,  first,  a  mental 
or  metaphysical  one.  France  must  en- 
gender again,  in  the  minds  of  her  agri- 
cultural population,  those  qualities — 
perhaps  now,  to  some  extent,  dormant 
through  war  weariness  —  of  which 
this  calamity  has  fully  proved  the  con- 
tinued existence  —  I  mean,  love  for 
the  native  soil,  and  determinati(Hi  to 
find  upon  it  the  secret  of  a  happy, 
useful,  and  prosperous  existence. 

That  this  can  be  done  by  no  waving 
of  a  magician's  wand,  we  are  all  fully 
aware.  Education  only  can  accom- 
plish it  —  education  and  more  educa- 
tion—  and  always  more  education; 
in  the  family,  in  the  school,  in  the 
Lyc^,  through  the  press,  from  the 
platform,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  pul- 
pit, too;  until  each  little  effort  shall 
have  leavened  thoroughly  the  lump. 

In  Rosalie's  simple  lament,  already 
quoted,  *I1  n'y  aura  plus  de  distrac- 
tions,' there  was  much  significance.  Is 
the  French  rural  community  not  to  be 
provided  henceforth,  and  soon,  with 
something  that  shall  replace  what  has 
been  taken  away  —  is  there  to  be  no 
village  hall,  no  hut,  no  place  of  meet- 
ing, nor  of  recreation,  that  shall  com- 
pete with  the  cabaret  and  the  caf6;  no 
topic  of  discussion  that  can  challenge 
and  silence  the  pettiness  of  political 
party  strife?  Among  the  many  boie- 
fits,  as  yet  imforeseen,  that  may  arise 
from  the  presence  of  the  Allied  armies 
upon  French  soil,  we  shall,  I  believe, 
one  day  number  this  —  a  boon  in 
which  England  equally  may  share  — 
that  it  brought  urgently  to  public  no- 
tice the  necessity  for  a  reconstruction 
and  renewal  of  village  life,  by  the  in- 
troduction into  it  of  organize  facili- 
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ties  for  education  and  rational  pleasure, 
as  by  circulating  libraries,  cinemas, 
boy-scout  and  kindred  movements, 
including  sports,  excursions,  social 
debates,  and  other  diversions,  intel- 
lectual and  phjrsical,  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  most  progressive 
municipality. 

Cottages,  also,  and  the  hygiene  of 
the  farmhouse,  must  be  improved. 
Many  a  time,  after  I  had  extolled  the 
French  race  before  an  audience  of 
Australian  soldiers,  one  of  my  hearers 
would  tackle  me  in  some  such  fashion 
as  this:  'We  agree,  in  the  main,  with 
what  you  say,  sir;  but  is  that  sort  of 
thing  necessary?  Look  there!'  He 
would  point,  with  outstretched  arm, 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  farmhouse 
across  the  way.  I  look,  and  see  in  the 
centre  of  it  a  large,  smoking  dung-heap, 
upon  and  about  which  the  fowls  are 
sitting  or  scratching,  while  beside  it 
stands  a  smaU  wooden  erection,  pre- 
sumably a  fowl  house,  whereon  is 
scrawled  in  white  chalk  'Ici  couche  le 
fianc£  de  Marie' — Marie  being  the 
rubicund,  tousle-headed  farm  girl,  a 
minor  celebrity  of  the  village.  The 
legend  was,  no  doubt,  apocryphal,  but 
the  dung-heap  was  not;  and  I  con- 
clude that  many  such  subjects  of 
foreign  criticism  call  for  amendment, 
before  we  shall  have  later,  and  lesser, 
Bussy-Rabutins  writing  to  their  urban 
S^vign^:  *Faites-vous  exiler,  belle 
cousine,  vous  y  gagnerez.' 

These  improvements  —  the  meta- 
physical ones,  especially  —  will  all 
take  time.  The  immediate  physical 
necessity,  meanwhile,  is  to  augment 
twofold  the  productivity  of  the  soil. 
For  that  purpose  France  must  en- 
deavor to  increase  her  population  gen- 
erally, and  to  attract  more  men  and 
women  from  the  cities  and  industrial 
districts  to  the  lands.  Many  means  of 
obtaining  them  have  been  proposed,  in 
addition  to  those  touched  upon  above. 


M.  Mazel,  for  example,  suggests  the 
endowment  of  parentage,  a  succession 
tax  on  small  families,  better  organized 
care  of  expectant  and  young  mothers, 
more  encouragement  of  immigration, 
and  so  forth.  Such  devices  are,  perhaps, 
desirable  as  aids;  but  I  doubt  whether 
they  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  His- 
tory, it  seems  to  me,  rather  bears  out 
Dean  Inge's  theory,  that,  in  principle, 
increase  of  population  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  increase  of  food  supply, 
and  not  increase  of  food  supply  by  in- 
crease of  population.  Human  beings 
are  not  readily  enticed,  either  by  birth 
or  immigration,  into  a  half-starved 
and  ill-provided  community. 

We  are  thrown  back,  therefore,  upon 
the  necessity  for  a  greatly  increased 
production  of  foodstuffs,  without  a 
much  larger  rural  community  to  do 
the  work.  The  extra  output  must  be. 
achieved  by  the  closer  application  of 
science  to,  and  the  industrialization  of, 
agriculture,  by  cooperation  and  stand- 
ardization, and  especially  by  the  de- 
velopment of  moto-culture.  There 
must  be  also,  it  seems  to  me,  some  de- 
centralization —  a  rational  encourage- 
ment of  the  regionalist  movement  — 
and  the  granting  to  more  officials, 
outside  Paris,  of  the  right  to  make  a 
decietofi. 

Riding  the  other  day,  on  the  Col- 
onel's horse,  from  Bouillancourt  to 
Vismes,  with  an  Australian  officer 
more  versed  than  myself  in  agricul- 
tural problems,  we  discussed  the 
subject. 

'It  is  like  this,'  he  said:  'the  French 
must  absolutely  adopt  more  econom- 
ical methods  of  carrying  on.  Every 
morning,  for  instance,  on  the  way 
from  my  billet,  I  pass  a  bit  of  pasture 
where  a  small  boy  is  watching  cattle. 
They  had  better  fence  in  that  pas- 
ture, and  set  the  boy  free  for  produc- 
tive work.  Moreover,  they  must  go  in 
everywhere  for  moto-culture,  and  use 
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the  eight-fuiTow  plough,  as  we  do  out 
there.' 

'But/  I  objected,  'such  schemes 
need  close  cooperation;  and,  given  the 
French  system  of  comparatively  small 
holdings,  and  the  multiple  division  of 
the  land  —  one  htmdred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  scattered  parcels  owned  by 
eight  and  one  half  million  proprietors 
or  thereabouts — the  task  of  reorgani- 
zation must  be  very  complex  and 
delicate/ 

'I  know  it;  and  unless  the  peasants 
throughout  France  generally  learn  to 
trust  one  another  much  more  than 
they  do  hereabouts,  the  task  is  almost 
impossible.  Yet,  somehow  or  other, 
sooner  or  later,  it  has  got  to  be  done.' 

The  Australian's  remarks,  surely  — 
especially  that  concerning  trust  — 
were  to  the  point.  Backbiting,  m&2i- 
sance^  suspicion,  have  fonned  in  the  past, 
and  do  still  make  up,  part  of  the  horror 
of  French  smaU  town  and  village  life. 

The  workmen  must  be  taught,  little 
by  little,  that  their  foes  are  neither 
capital  nor  machinery,  but  wrong 
wajrs  of  thinking  and  of  living;  that  by 
giving  the  minimum  of  labor  for  the 
maximum  of  wage  they  are  serving 
neither  their  country's  interests  nor 
their  own;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  increase  of  the  country's  pro- 
ductivity their  own  prosperity  is  indis- 
solubly  bound  up.  Employers,  in  their 
tmn,  must  realize  more  fully  that  good 
conditions  of  employment  and  adequate 
salaried,  far  from  being  harmful  drains 
upon  their  businesses,  are,  in  fact,  the 
only  guaranties  of  permanent  success. 
France,  in  short,  needs,  as  we  all  do, 
more  realization  of  the  unity  of  good, 
more  collective  enlightenment  of  the 
wider  sort,  that  sane  and  bridled 
idealism  which  may  be  called  practical 
wisdom. 

That  wisdom  the  individual  French- 
man possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
No  country  has  ever  begotten  more 


lucid  thinkers;  but  as  M.  de  Launay  — 
developing  somewhat  Chateaubriand's 
mot  concerning  his  compatriots  —  in- 
dividual and  en  corps  —  has  well  said, 
Xhez  le  frangais,  6tre  sociable  qui  re- 
cherche le  contact  de  ses  semblables,  la 
mentality  collective  joue  un  grand  rdle, 
et  r^agit  jusque  sur  la  mentality  soli- 
taire.' This  is  a  danger  against  which 
Ftance  must  guard.  By  the  due  sup- 
pression of  gregarious  and  unreasoned 
enthusiasms, '  il  faut  ramener  leur  men- 
tality collective  k  leur  mentality  indi- 
viduelle.'  That  precaution  taken,  our 
neighborland,  as  M.  Biard  d'Aunet 
puts  it,  *n'a  encore  qu'&  vouloir.  Si 
elle  veut,  elle  peut  tout  esp^er.' 

That  she  will  so  desire,  and  thus  ful- 
fill, and  more  than  fulfill,  her  largest 
aspiration,  we  may  —  despite  seeming 
portents  in  Picardy  —  be  confident. 
Great  indeed  are  her  problems  of  in- 
struction and  of  reconstruction; 
greater,  perhaps, — because  of  weari- 
ness,—  than  those  of  defense  and  de- 
struction have  been.  But,  as  Bossuet 
said,  'Quand  Dieu  efface,  c'est  qu'il  se 
prepare  &  ^rire/  War,  metaphysically 
considered,  is  but  the  self-destruction 
of  error.  By  destro3ring  the  immoral 
materialism  upon  which  our  industrial 
world  was  endeavoring  to  base  a  false 
prosperity,  the  disaster,  as  seen  from 
that  point  of  view,  has  cleared,  not 
cumbered,  our  way.  Henceforth  we 
know  more  certainly  that  the  social 
question  is,  at  bottom,  a  moral  one. 

France,  in  this  work  of  preparing  a 
wider  future  for  the  world,  has  suffered 
past  telling;  she  has  lived  —  and  died 
—  up  to  her  noblest  and  most  prodigal 
traditions  of  national  self-sacrifioe. 
Should  any  Frenchman,  therefore,  chal- 
lenge, upon  her  behalf,  the  vahie  of 
that  sacrifice,  relatively  to  its  cost  in 
the  flower  of  French  manhood,  I 
would  answer: 

O  soldier  saint, 
No  work  begun  shaU  ever  pause  for  death. 


[The  New  Statemnan] 

THE  TREASURE  BOX 

BY   ROBERT  GRAVES 

Ann  in  chill  moonlight  unlocks 

Her  polished,  brass-bound  treasure  box. 

Draws  a  soft  breath,  prepares  to  spread 

The  toys  around  her  on  the  bed. 

She  dips  for  luck,  by  luck  pulls  out 

A  silver  pig  with  ring  in  snout. 

The  kind  that  Christmas  puddings  yield; 

Next  comes  a  painted  nursery  shield 

Boy-carved;  and  then  two  yellow  gloves, 

A  Limerick  wonder  that  Ann  loves. 

Leather  so  thin  and  sewn  so  well 

The  pair  fold  in  one  walnut-shell. 

Here's  patchwork  that  her  sister  made 

With  antique  silk  and  flower  brocade. 

Small  faded  scraps  in  memory  rich. 

Joined  each  to  each  with  feather-stitch; 

Here'd  cherry  and  forget-me-not 

Ribbon  bunched  in  a  great  knot; 

A  satin  purse  with  pansies  on  it, 

A  Tudor  prince's  christening  bonnet; 

Old  Mechlin  lace  minutely  knit. 

Some  woman's  eyes  w^it  blind  by  it; 

And  Spanish  broideries  that  pinch 

Three  blossomed  rose-trees  to  the  inch; 

Here  are  Ann's  brooches,  simple  pins, 

A  Comet  brooch,  two  Harlequins, 

A  Posy;  here's  a  great  resplendent 

Dove-in-bush  Italian  pendant; 

A  Chelsea  gift-bird;  a  toy  whistle; 

A  halfpenny  stamped  with  the  Scots  thistle; 

A  Breguet  watch;  a  coral  string; 

Her  mother's  thin-worn  wedding  ring; 

A  straw  box  filled  with  hard  smooth  sweets; 

A  book.  The  Poems  of  John  Keais; 

A  chessman;  a  pink  paper  rose; 

A  diary  dwindling  to  its  close 

Nine  months  ago;  a  worsted  ball; 

A  patch-box;  a  stray  match  —  that 's  all. 

All?  no!  for  slowly  Ann  unties 

The  packet  where  her  heartache  lies. 

Watch  her  lids  move,  she  slants  a  letter 

Up  toward  the  moon  to  read  it  better 

(The  moon  may  master  what  she  can). 

R  stands  for  Richard,  A  for  Ann, 

And  L  for — what?  But  the  moon  blinks 

And  softly  from  the  window 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  TOY 
BY  frediSric  boutet 


The  gift  which  Pierre's  godfather 
sent  to  him  every  year  arrived  as 
usual  between  Christinas  and  the  New 
Year, 

It  was  an  inunense  box,  quite  won- 
derfully wrapped  up,  and  bearing  the 
name  and  address  of  a  famous  toy  shop. 
It  was  addressed  to  Pierre  personally, 
but  the  child,  though  wild  with  curios- 
ity, knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
ask  that  it  be  given  to  him  at  once. 
He  must  resign  himself  to  wait  imtil 
his  father  returned  from  his  office,  and 
was  ready  to  undertake  the  solemn 
rite  of  opening  the  package. 

At  six  o'clock,  his  father,  a  methodi- 
cal and  somewhat  cross-grained  gov- 
ernment clerk,  arrived.  When  he  had 
washed  his  hands,  kicked  off  his  shoes, 
and  put  on  slippers,  he  put  the  great 
box  on  the  dining  room  table  and 
calmly  began  to  undo  the  knots  of  the 
cord. 

The  gift  was  an  aeroplane,  a  magnif- 
icent toy,  with  large  wings,  a  com- 
pressed air  motor,  and  aluminum  body. 
An  enclosed  note  explained  the  method 
of  making  it  fly.  There  was  an  im- 
pressive silence.  Pierre  stood  with  his 
mouth  open,  drunk  with  joy. 

'It  must  have  cost  at  least  one 
hundred  francs,'  said  the  father. 

'It  is  crazy  to  spend  so  much  on 
a  gamin;  said  Pierre's  elder  sister 
enviously. 

'I  have  never  seen  anything  so 
princely,'  said  Pierre's  mother,  a  large, 
active  woman.  She  turned  to  her  hus- 
band and  added,  'You  must  take  care, 
Leon,  when  you  are  tying  the  package 
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together  again.  It  will  have  a  magnifi- 
cent effect.' 

Pierre  trembled  as  this  enigmatic 
phrase  drew  him  from  his  dream  of 
joy.  He  lifted  an  anxious  little  face. 
His  mother  put  on  a  grave,  easy,  and 
well-meaning  air. 

*My  little  Pierre,*  said  she,  *you  are 
aware  of  the  sacrifices  which  we  are 
making  to  bring  you  up.  Now  you  can 
make  a  sacrifice  for  us.  Your  father, 
who  has  great  capacities,  occupies  a 
situation  quite  unworthy  of  him.  M. 
Paytre,  his  chief,  may  try  to  advance 
him.  Moreover,  he  invites  us  to  his 
receptions.  We  owe  him  a  return.  He 
has  a  son  of  your  age,  Edmond,  whom 
you  have  seen  at  the  Tuileries.  Well, 
we  are  going  to  offer  him  the  present 
which  your  godfather  has  sent.  And, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  what  could 
you  do  with  it?  One  cannot  fly  a  toy 
aeroplane  in  a  fifth-floor  apartment, 
and  I  never  have  time  to  take  you  out. 
Your  godfather  will  know  nothii^  about 
it  because  he  comes  to  Paris  only  in  the 
springtime;  when  he  arrives,  he  will 
have  forgotten  all  about  it.  I  am  sure, 
my  little  son,  that  you  are  happy  to  do 
this  for  us.' 

She  paused,  waiting  for  an  answer, 
but  if  Pierre  was  happy,  he  did  not  say 
so.  His  little  face  grew  tense,  and  sud- 
denly he  burst  into  convulsive  sobs. 

His  father  grew  angry.  'Ah,  now! 
No  scenes!  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
Your  mother  is  very  good,  too  good,  to 
explain  it  to  you.' 

'He  is  old  enough  to  understand,* 
said  the  mother.  'He  must  be  taught 
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the  necessities  of  life  and  his  duties 
toward  his  parents.  I  really  awaited  a 
disinterested  gesture.  You  hurt  me, 
Pierre.  Can  it  be  that  you  are 
selfish?' 

Pierre  continued  to  sob.  His  parents 
exchanged  a  displeased  look.  His  sister 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  He  could  not 
eat.  And  because  he  could  not  eat,  he 
was  sent  to  bed. 

In  bed  he  cried  as  he  had  never  cried 
before.  His  godfather's  gift  was  the 
only  real  gift  that  he  ever  received. 
As  he  had  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  bom 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  and 
his  par^its  were  not  rich,  he  was  never 
given  anything  but  useful  articles.  On 
New  Year's  he  was  given  a  cap,  or  some 
shirts,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  or,  worst  of 
all,  some  school  books  or  a  pencil  box. 
Sometimes  an  uncle  or  on  aunt  would 
send  a  hypocritically  instructive  book 
such  as  The  Perfect  Little  Historian^  or 
My  Ditnd  as  a  Calculator^  childish 
compilations  full  of  happy  stratagems 
for  luring  children  into  the  forest  of 
knowledge.  But  Pierre  never  appre- 
ciated these  jokes. 

Pierre's  godfather  was  a  distant 
cousin  who  lived  in  Normandy.  Being 
rich  and  a  bachelor,  all  the  family 
fought  for  his  good  will.  He  was 
friendly  and  generous,  but  rather  sen- 
sitive, and  when  he  came  to  Paris  for 
the  yearly  Agricultural  Show,  he  was 
the  object  of  an  extraordinary  assault 
of  various  amiabilities.  Pierre's  par- 
ents, because  of  their  son's  relation  to 
this  rich  godfather,  considered  their 
claim  .on  him  to  be  the  greatest.  The 
Norman  was  fond  enough  of  his  little 
godson,  and  every  year  sent  him  a  very 
costly  toy.  Pierre,  naturally  enough, 
was  not  allowed  to  touch  them,  for  he 
smashed  everything  put  into  his  hands, 
and  his  mother  sagely  kept  them  for 
wiser  years.  But  as  he  was  a  good 
reasoner,  even  for  a  child,  he  often 
asked  himself  why  he  was  considered 


destructive  when  nothing  was  ever 
given  him  which  he  could  break.  As 
for  the  toys,  they  were  locked  in  a 
wardrobe  and  shown  to  envious  visi- 
tors. Their  splendor  gave  him  impor- 
tance and  pride.  He  talked  about  them 
to  his  little  comrades. 

Now  the  immense  joy  of  the  year 
was  to  be  taken  away  from  him  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  another.  He 
might  even  see  it  in  the  other's  hands. 
So  rending  was  this  thought  that  he 
almost,  arose  and  destroyed  the  aero- 
plane. But  he  did  not  dare  to,  and  fell 
into  a  sleep  full  of  hopeless  nightmares. 
On  the  following  day  the. aeroplane, 
carefully  packed  up  again,  disappeared, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  cit  break- 
fast Pierre's  father  received  a  letter 
which  he  opened  with  an  important 
air.  He  reddened  with  pleasure. 

'Here,'  said  he  to  his  wife,  'read 
this.'  She  took  the  letter  and  ex- 
claimed, 'Of  course,  they  were  en- 
chanted.' It  was  a  splendid  present. 
Your  promotion  —  it  is  exactly  as  if 
it  had  been  announced. 

The  sound  of  the  doorbell  cut  short 
the  exclamations.  In  the  hall  a  deep, 
friendly  voice  was  heard  questioning 
the  servant. 

'They  are  in?  So  much  the  better.' 

Pierre's  mother  changed  color.  'It 
is  his  godfather,'  she  murmured  in  a 
shocked  voice. 

Her  husband  stood  up,  livid.  'Im- 
possible,' he  said.  But  the  Norman 
was  already  at  the  door,  his  face  shin- 
ing with  a  friendly  smile.  For  the  first 
time  in  years  he  had  come  in  to  Paris 
to  spend  the  hoUdays  with  his  rela- 
tives. Pierre's  mother,  however,  was 
not  daunted.  After  the  first  effusions 
she  bent  down  to  the  boy  and  said 
imperatively,  '  The  aeroplane  —  say 
that  you  broke  it.' 

She  then  said  aloud,  'Pierre's  toy. 
You  are  too  good.  Really,  you  will 
spoil  him.    What  do  you  think  has 
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happened?  We  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  take  it  away  from  him;  he 
was  so  happy  playing  with  it.  Yes, 
you  do  weU  to  cry.' 

•Well,  what  did  he  do  with  it?*  The 
godfather,  astonished  and  somewhat 
defiant,  stared  at  Pierre  and  waited 
for  the  truth.  Pierre  raised  his  eyes. 
He  had  been  enjo3ring  the  satisfaction 
of  his  righteous  rancune,  but  as  he 
saw  the  looks  of  anguish  which  both 
his  parents  turned  upon  him,  and 
recalled  the  words  of  his  mother, 
emotion  tore  his  soul  apart.  He 
would  show  that  they  could  count 
upon  him. 

*It  is  broken.  It  wasn't  my  fault. 
Yes,  by  the  window.  I  wanted  to  make 


it  go.  It  fell  into  the  street.  A  motor 
truck  came  along.' 

He  talked  fast,  inventing  his  story 
as  he  did  so,  and  he  sobbed  with  all  his 
heart,  for  the  aeroplane  was  really  lost 
to  him.  The  godfather  was  convinced. 
The  despair  of  the  child  softened  him. 
His  displeasure  faded  away. 

'Bah!' said  he.  'Stop crying.  Toys 
are  made  only  to  be  broken.  The  next 
time  I  '11  send  you  something  good  and 
strong.'  Then  he  went  out  with 
Pierre's  father,  while  Pierre  remained 
alone  with  his  mother.  She  looked  at 
him  a  long  minute  without  sa3ring  a 
single  word,  and  then,  still  silent,  ended 
it  all  by  taking  him  to  her  room  and 
washing  his  tear-^stained  face. 


[The  London  Mercury] 
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Shelley's  transactions  with  his 
poblishers  were  numerous;  the  books 
of  no  great  English  poet,  and  certainly 
none  whose  literary  career  at  the  most 
extended  for  not  more  than  thirteen 
years,  can  have  borne  the  names  of  so 
many  separate  firms.  Until  he  placed 
his  poems  in  the  hands  of  the  Olliers, 
ahnoflt  every  book  was  issued  by  a  new 
publisher.  Everyone  of  his  works  was 
a  failure,  and  only  one  went  into  a 
second  edition;  his  wide  fame  as  a  poet 
was  entirely  posthumous. 

Although  none  of  Shelley's  pub- 
Ushers  was  sufficiently  interested  to 
repeat  the  experience  of  issuing  a 
second  book  by  him,  he  was  not  dis> 


couraged  by  this  want  of  sympathy. 
He  continued  until  the  end  to  write 
and  to  print  his  works  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and,  if  possible,  to  find  pub- 
lishers for  them.  In  the  absence  of.  a 
publisher  he  issued  them  himself.  He 
began  and  ended  by  verse  writing,  but 
in  the  interval  his  work  was  varied 
enough,  comprising  novels,  drama, 
philosophy,  satire,  religious  polemics* 
alid  politics. 

In  recalling  some  facts  connected 
with  Shelley's  literary  enterprises  a 
curious  repetition  of  names  and  inci- 
dents will  be  noticeable.  There  were 
two  separate  publishers  of  the  name  of 
Stockdale  wi^  whom  he  treated,  one 
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in  Pall  Mall  and  the  other  in  DubUn. 
There  was  an  Eton  and  an  Eaton,  the 
former  a  printer  in  Dublin,  and  the 
latter  the  publisher  of  the  Third-  Part 
of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  on  behalf  of 
whom  Shelley  wrote  his  Letter  to  Lord 
EUenborough.  Stockdale,  of  Pall  Mall, 
and  Mimday,  of  Oxford,  both  listened 
with  astonishment  to  his  imrestrained 
conversation  on  matters  of  religion, 
and  endeavored  to  lead  him  into  an 
orthodox  frame  of  mind.  His  boyish 
appearance  and  engaging  enthusiasm 
undoubtedly  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
them.  There  was  a  prolonged  simi- 
larity in  the  fate  of  some  of  his  early 
productions.  Practically  the  whole 
edition  of  the  Victor  and  Casire  volume 
was  destroyed  at  the  author's  request, 
and  The  Necessity  of  Atheism  and  the 
Letter  to  Lord  Ellenborough  shared  a 
like  fate,  though  without  Shelley's 
consent. 

In  the  year  1809  Shelley  and  his 
cousin,  Tom  Medwin,  wrote  a  poem  in 
the  style  of  Scott's  narrative  verse  on 
The  Wandering  Jew.  It  was  sent  to 
Scott's  publisher,  Ballantyne,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  replied  that  it  was  'better 
suited  to  the  character  and  liberal  feel- 
ings of  the  English  than  the  bigoted 
spirit'  which  the  writer  declared  *yet 
pervades  many  cultivated  minds  in 
this  country.  Even  Walter  Scott  is 
assailed  on  aU  hands  at  present  by  our 
Scotch  spiritual  and  evangelical  maga- 
zines and  institutions  for  having  pro- 
mulgated atheistical  doctrines  with  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake.'  This  astonishing 
statement  was  evidently  an  excuse  for 
declining  The  Wandering  Jew,  which 
foimd  no  publisher  during  Shelley's 
lifetime.  He  was,  however,  at  that 
date  busily  occupied  with  his  novel 
Zastrosad^  which  he  offered  to  Long- 
mans. He  may  have  been  drawn  to  that 
firm  as  the  publishers  of  a  rohiance, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  admired  and, 
indeed*  to  have  imitated  in  Zastrosad, 


entitled  Zofloya^  or  the  Moor,  by  Mrs. 
Byron,  or  Charlotte  Dacre,  better 
known  by  her  pseudonym,  Rosa 
Malilda. 

Although  rejected  by  Longmans, 
Zastrossd  was  published  while  Shelley 
was  still  at  Eton  by  another  Pater- 
noster Row  firm,  Wilkie  and  Robinson. 
We  are  told  that  the  young  author  re- 
ceived £40  or  £50  for  the  book,  ap- 
parently the  only  money  he  ever 
earned  by  his  pen,  which  sum  he  spent 
in  providing  a  farewell  banquet  to 
twelves  of  his  schoolfellows. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Shelley's 
grandfather.  Sir  Bysshe,  paid  for  the 
printing  at  Horsham  of  some  of  the 
boy's  earliest  writings,  but  apparently 
none  of  these  efforts  has  survived. 
Local  printing  offices  seem  to  have  had 
an  attraction  for  Shelley;  we  shall  see 
later  that  he  printed  books  at  Dublin, 
Barnstaple,  Oxford,  Leghorn,  and 
Pisa. 

Shelley's  selection  of  Worthing, 
rather  than  Horsham,  for  his  next 
venture  may  have  been  determined  by 
his  desire  for  secrecy.  He  made  a  se- 
lection of  seventeen  poems  by  himself 
and  his  sister  Elizabeth  with  the  title 
of  Original  Poetry  by  Victor  and  Cazire, 
and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  C.  and  W. 
Phillips,  of  Worthing.  A  daughter  of 
the  printer,  'an  intelligent,  brisk  young 
woman,'  was  the  active  member  of  the 
firm,  with  whom  Shelley  was  on  very 
good  terms:  Shelley  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  technical  side  of  the 
business,  and  spent  hours  in  the  print- 
ing office  learning  typesetting.  Some 
months  later  when  at  Oxford  he  had 
occasion  to  find  a  printer  for  his 
pamphlet.  The  Necessity  of  Atheism,  he 
again  resorted  to  Messrs.  Phillips,  who 
both  printed  and  added  their  names 
to  the  tract.  When  Shelley  got  into 
trouble  in  connection  with  The  Neces- 
sity, his  father's  solicitors  drafted  a 
letter  warning  the  printers  of  an  im- 
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pending  prosecution,  and  recommend- 
ing them  not  to  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  any  manuscripts  that  they 
might  have  by  Shelley.  Apparently 
the  letter  was  never  sent,  and  no  pros- 
ecution was  instituted  against  the 
printers,  as  Munday,  the  Oxford  book- 
seller, who  had  been  an  imwilling 
agent  in  selling  the  pamphlet,  sent  a 
similar  warning  to  them. 

Before  the  printing  of  the  Original 
Poetry  of  Victor  and  Cazire  was  com- 
pleted, Shelley  called  on  J.  J.  Stock- 
dale,  a  publisher  in  Pall  Mall,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  publish  the  volume. 
Stockdale  was  a  man  with  a  doubtful 
past,  who  had  issued  a  good  deal  of 
verse  on  commission  for  obscure  verse 
writers,  besides  the  scandalous  ife- 
moirs  of  Harriette  Wilson.  In  later 
years  he  described,  in  Stockdale^s  Bvd~ 
get,  a  curious  publication  which  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  how  he 
received  1480  copies  of  the  Original 
Poetry,  and  how  he  discovered,  after 
some  of  them  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
press,  that  the  volume  contained  a 
poem  by  M.  G.  Lewis.  On  inviting 
Shelley  to  explain  this  circumstance, 
the  poet  'expressed  the  warmest  re- 
sentment at  the  imposition  practised 
upon  him  by  the  coadjutor,'  and  in- 
structed Stockdale  to  destroy  all  the 
remaining  copies;  only  three  or  four 
are  now  known  to  have  survived. 

In  the  meantime  Stockdale  had  tm- 
dertaken  to  revive  and  publish  Shel- 
ley's second  novel,  St  Irvyne:  or,  the 
Roeicrucian.  The  author's  expectation 
to  get  at  least  £60  for  this  romance 
from  Robinson,  the  publisher  of  Zas- 
trozzi,  was  not  realized,  as  the  terms 
arranged  with  Stockdale  were  that 
the  book  should  be  published  at 
the  author's  expense.  The  pubUsher 
mournfully  recorded  the  fact  some 
years  later  that  the  romance  did  not 
sell,  and  that  he  was  never  paid  for  the 
printer's  bill.    While  St,  Irvyne  was 


going  through  the  press  Shelley  used 
to  call  at  Stockdale's  shop.  The  pub- 
lisher became  alarmed  at  the  tone  of 
Shelley's  conversation,  and,  in  the  hope 
that  his  intentions  would  be  well  re- 
ceived, he  communicated  his  suspicions 
to  Shelley's  father.  Mr.  Timothy  Shel- 
ley, however,  only  snubbed  Stockdale 
for  his  pains.  Shelley  was  furious  at 
the  interference,  and  all  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  settlement  of  his  bill 
vanished. 

When  Mr.  Timothy  Shelley  took  his 
son  up  to  Oxford  in  October,  1810,  he 
called  with  him  at  the  shop  of  Mun- 
day &  Slatter,  the  booksellers,  where 
he  advised  him  to  get  his  supplies  of 
bookj  and  stationery.  Then,  turning 
to  the  bookseller,  he  said,  'My  son 
here  has  a  literary  turn,  he  is  already 
an  author,  and  do  pray  indulge  him  in 
his  printing  freaks.'  A  month  later 
Shelley  took  some  of  his  verses  to 
Munday,  who  agreed  to  publish  them. 
His  friend  Hogg  saw  the  proofs  and, 
ridiculing  their  intended  sincerity, 
suggested  that  with  some  corrections 
they  would  make  burlesque  poetry. 
Shelley  somewhat  reluctantly  agreed, 
and  the  verses  were  altered  to  fit  the 
title  of  The  Poethunums  Verses  of  Mar^ 
garet  Nicholson,  edited  by  her  nephew, 
John  Fitzvictor.  The  lady  in  ques- 
tion was  a  mad  washerwoman,  who 
had  attempted  the  life  of  George  m 
in  1786,  and  was  in  1810  still  an 
inmate  of  Bedlam,  though  nominally 
dead  as  far  as  the  world  was  concerned. 

The  fictitious  nephew  Fitzvictor 
was  apparently  a  son  of  the  Victor 
who  had  but  recently  collaborated 
with  the  peccant  Cazire.  When  Shel- 
ley informed  the  bookseller  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  about  publishing, 
and  showed  him  the  altered  verses, 
Munday  was  so  pleased  with  the 
idea  that  he  offered  to  publish  the 
book  on  his  own  account,  promising 
secrecy  and  as  many  gratis  copies  as 
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might  be  required.  The  book  was 
issued  as  a  bold  quarto,  and  it  became 
the  fashion,  says  Hogg,  among  gowns- 
men to  be  seen  reading  it  in  the  High 
Street,  'as  a  mark  of  nice  discernment 
of  a  delicate  and  fastidious  taste  in 
poetry  and  the  very  criterion  of  a 
choice  spirit/  Shelley  was  frequently 
in  Munday  &  Slatter's  shop,  where 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  on 
his  favorite  subjects.  The  booksellers, 
like  Stockdale,  became  uneasy  at  the 
tone  of  his  conversation  and  en- 
deavored to  reason  with  him.  Failing 
to  make  any  impression,  they  per- 
suaded him  to  meet  a  Mr.  Hobbes,  for 
whom  they  afterwards  published  a 
poetical  work  called  The  Widower, 
Mr.  Hobbes  imdertook  'to  analyze 
Shelley's  arguments,  and  endeavored 
to  refute  them  philosophically.'  But 
Shelley  was  not  convinced;  he  declined 
to  reply  in  writing  to  Mr.  Hobbes's 
arguments,  and  declared  that  he  would 
rather  meet  any  or  all  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  than  one 
philosopher. 

If  Mr.  Hobbes's  arguments  were  no 
better  than  his  verses,  Shelley  was 
fully  justified  in  his  objections.  Mr. 
Slatter,  who  has  left  a  record  of  these 
facts,  tells  us  that  when  some  months 
later  Shelley  strewed  the  windows  and 
counters  of  Munday's  shop  with  copies 
of  The  Necessity  of  Atheism,  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  printed  by  his  Worth- 
ing friends,  the  Phillips,  he  instructed 
their  shopman  to  sell  the  pamphlet  as 
fast  as  he  could  at  a  charge  of  six 
pence  each.  The  result  was  magical. 
Mr.  Walker,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
dropped  into  the  shop  and  examined  the 
tract  and  drew  the  booksellers'  atten- 
tion to  its  dangerous  tendency.  They 
resolved  to  destroy  the  copies,  and 
promptly  made  a  bonfire  of  them  in 
the  back  kitchen.  Shelley's  expulsion 
from  the  University  followed  in  due 
course. 


Shelley's  activities  in  Dublin,  in 
February  and  March,  181£,  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  employ  a  printer, 
or  printers,  for  his  two  pamphlets.  An 
Address  to  the  Irish  People  and  Pro- 
posals  for  an  Association  of  Philan- 
thropists, but  neither  of  these  tracts 
bore  the  name  of  a  publisher,  and  there 
are  no  details  forthcoming  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  their  pro- 
duction. Shelley,  however,  placcnd  a 
collection  of  his  poems  in  the  hands  of 
a  firm  of  Dublin  printers,  Messrs.  R. 
and  J.  Stockdale,  but  they  refused  to 
proceed  with  the  book  tmtil  they  were 
paid,  and  it  was  never  issued.  The 
manuscript  was  recovered  after  Shelley 
left  Dublin,  and  remained  unprinted 
for  seventy  years,  until  Professor 
Dowden  included  some  selections 
from  it  in  his  Life  of  Shelley. 

I  can  find  no  record  of  when  or  how 
Shelley  first  met  Thomas  Hookham, 
but  his  earliest  published  letter  to  him, 
July  £9,  181£,  was  evidently  preceded 
by  others  that  have  not  been  pre- 
served. Hookham's  Library  was  an 
old-established  business  in  Old  Bond 
Street,  and  about  the  year  1811 
Thomas  Hookham  the  yotmger  and 
his  brother  Edward  started  publishing 
on  their  own  account  at  their  father's 
address.  They  issued  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Peacock's  T?ie  Genius  of  the 
Thames  and  The  Philosophy  of  MeU 
ancholy,  and  Hogg's  novel.  Memories 
of  Prince  Alexy  Haimatoff,  of  which 
Shelley  subsequently  wrote  a  review. 
Shelley  sent  Thomas  Hookham  copies 
of  his  Letter  to  Lord  EUenborough^ 
which  he  had  printed  at  Barnstaple, 
but  the  tract  shared  the  same  fate  as 
The  Necessity  of  Atheism,,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  printer  as  a  dangerous 
publication.  One  copy  was  preserved 
by  Hookham,  the  only  one  now  known 
to  exist;  it  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

In  March,  1818,  when  Shelley  was  in 
Dublin  for  the  second  time,  he  sent 
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Hookham  the  manuscript  of  Queen 
Moby  and  added  that  he  was  preparmg 
the  notes  to  be  prmted  with  the  poem, 
which  was  to  be  long,  philosophical, 
and  anti-Christian.  'Do  not,'  he  said, 
'  let  the  title  page  be  printed  before  the 
body  of  the  poems.  I  have  a  motto  to 
introduce  from  Shakespeare  and  a 
preface.  I  shall  expect  no  success.  Let 
only  250  copies  be  printed  in  a  small 
neat  quarto,  on  fine  paper,  and  so  as 
to  catch  the  aristocrats.  They  will  not 
read  it,  but  their  sons  and  daughters 
may.'  Nothing  further  seems  to  be 
known  about  the  printing  of  the  poem. 
It  was  issued  as  a  small  octavo,  with  a 
title  page  bearing  the  name  of  Shelley 
as  author  as  well  as  printer,  and  the 
address  of  his  father-in-law,  23  Chapel 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

The  late  Mr.  Edward  Hookham, 
Thomas  Hookham's  nephew,  stated 
that  Queen  Mab  was  the  cause  of  Shel- 
ley's quarrel  with  Hookham.  A  cool- 
ness was  certainly  evident  between 
the  poet  and  the  publisher  after  Shel- 
ley came  to  London  in  1813.  Queen 
Mab  may  have  been  placed  in  the 
printer's  hands  before  Hookham  saw 
the  notes,  and  when  he  saw  them  he 
probably  declined  to  go  on  with  the 
book  or  allow  it  to  bear  his  name.  But 
Shelley's  connection  with  Hookham, 
which  previous  to  this  rupture  had 
been  friendly,  was  not  entirely  severed, 
for  Hookham's  imprint,  with  Ollier's, 
appears  on  The  History  of  a  Six  Weeks' 
Tour^  1817.  Thomas  Hookham  was  a 
cultivated  and  well-read  man  and  the 
author  of  an  anonymous  little  record 
of  foreign  travel  which  he  undertook 
during  the  same  year  as  Shelley's  visit 
to  the  Continent,  and  published  as  A 
Walk  through  Switzerland  in  September ^ 
1816.  He  is  said  to  have  written  the 
SheUey^MeTnorials,  which  is  described 
on'  the^title  page  as  by  Lady  Shelley, 
the^wife  of  Shelley's  son.  Thomas 
Hookham's  brother,  Edward,  was  the 


friend  and  correspondent  of  Thomas 
Love  Peacock,  whose  letters  to  him 
have  been  lately  printed. 

The  Vindication  of  Natural  Diet, 
Shelley's  vegetarian  tract,  was  re- 
printed in  1813  from  one  of  the  notes  to 
Queen  Mab.  As  the  text  of  the  pam- 
phlet differs  in  some  respects  from 
that  as  given  with  the  poem,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Shelley  was  responsible  for 
the  reprint,  which  was  issued  by  J. 
Calow,  a  medical  bookseller  in  Soho. 
Nothing,  however,  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  pub- 
lication of  this  tract,  and  there  are  no 
references  to  it  in  Shelley's  published 
correspondence. 

John  Murray  was  not  one  of  Shel- 
ley's publishers,  but  he  had  some  cor- 
respondence in  1816  with  the  Great 
Cham  of  Albemarle  Street.  In  his  first 
letter  he  described  himself  as  *a  total 
stranger'  and  offered  Murray  the  pub- 
lication of  Akutory  of  which  he  had 
printed  250  copies  at  his  own  expense. 
The  offer  was  declined,  and  the  book 
was  subsequently  published  by  two 
firms,  Baldwin,  Craddock  &  Joy,  of 
Paternoster  Bow,  and  Carpenter  & 
Son,  of  Old  Bond  Street.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year  Shelley  was  in  Switz- 
erland with  Byron,  who  requested  him 
to  correct  and  see  through  the  press 
the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  and 
The  Prisoner  of  ChiUon,  Shelley  brought 
the  manuscript  of  the  Childe  with 
him  to  England,  and  when  he  saw 
Murray  he  reminded  him  that  he 
wished  to  see  the  proofs.  From  a  later 
letter  it  appears  that  Murray  an- 
nounced the  poems  without  sending 
the  proofs  to  Shelley,  who  at  once 
wrote  urging  him  to  carry  out  Byron's 
request. 

The  names  of  the  Olliers,  Shelley's 
last  publishers,  first  appear  on  the  title 
page  of  his  Hermit  of  Marlow  pam- 
phlet, A  Proposal  for  Putting  Reform 
to  the  Vote  throughout  the  Kingdomt 
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1817.  This  tract  mugt  have  been  one 
of  the  first  publications  of  Charles  and 
James  Oilier  to  bear  their  imprint,  for 
they  commenced  business  at  3  Welbeck 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  in  the  year 
1817.  The  Oilier  fanuly  was  of  French 
descent,  but  they  had  been  settled  in 
the  west  of  England  for  many  years. 
Charles  Oilier,  Shelley's  correspondent 
in  his  negotiations  with  the  firm,  was 
bom  at  Bath  in  1788,  came  up  to  Lon- 
don and  entered  a  banking  house.  At 
an  early  age  he  showed  a  liking  for  lit- 
erature, and  developed  a  taste  for  col- 
lecting and  reading  old  books.  He  sub- 
sequently  became  an  author  and  the 
friend  of  authors,  among  whom  was 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  probably  introduced 
him  to  Shelley.  Oilier  and  Hunt  were 
both  devoted  to  the  theatre  and  to 
music.  Hunt  addressed  his  verses,  'A 
Thought  on  Music:  suggested  by  a 
Private  Concert,  May  13,  1815,'  to 
Oilier,  who  published  some  volumes  of 
Hunt's  poetry. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  OUiers's 
publications  was  Keats's  first  volume 
of  PoefMs  1817.  The  book,  unhappily, 
was  not  well  received,  and  Keats,  who 
attributed  its  want  of  success  to  the 
neglect  of  his  publishers,  took  his  next 
volume,  EndymioUy  to  another  firm. 
The  OUiers  publish^  besides  Lamb's 
works  in  two  volumes,  1818,  and 
Ollier's  own  stories,  AUham  and  His 
Wife  and  Inenlla,  all  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  letters  printed  below. 
Shelley  followed  up  his  pamphlet  with 
a  more  ambitious  venture,  namely, 
Laon  and  Cythna,  which  he  printed  at 
his  own  expoise,  and  arranged  for  it  to 
be  published  jointiy  by  Sherwood, 
Neeby  &  Jones,  and  the  OUiers.  Be- 
fore'the  book  was  published,  but  after 
some  copies  had  been  sent  out,  Oilier 
discovered  in  the  poem  certain  pass- 
ages which  he  regarded  as  too  frank 
for  circulation,  at  least  by  his  hands. 
Shelley  agreed,  though  not  without 

VOL.  17'N0.  B6B 


some  vigorous  protests,  to  tone  down 
the  ofiending  expressions,  and  the 
book  was  issued,  with  the  names  of  the 
Olliers  alone,  as  The  RevoU  of  Islam. 

The  correspondence  relating  to  this 
and  other  matters  has  been  published, 
but  the  following  letters  to  Oilier 
have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
printed,  except  portions  of  the  first 
and  last.  Oilier  apparently  kept  all 
the  letters  that  he  received  from 
Shelley,  but  when  Mrs.  Shelley  asked 
for  the  use  of  them,  he  declined  on 
the  score  that  they  were  valuable 
to  him  and  he  had  been  offered  no 
money. 

To  conclude  these  remarks  on  Oilier, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  also  pub- 
lished for  Shelley  The  Cenci^  second 
edition  (1821),  Rosalind  and  Helen 
(1819),  Prometheus  Unbound  (1820), 
Epipsychidion  (1821),  and  Hellas 
(1822).  He  also  issued  a  publication 
called  OUier*s  Literary  Miscellany 
(1820),  to  which  Peacock  contributed 
an  essay  on  Poetry.  This  essay  prompt- 
ed Shelley  to  write  as  a  reply  his  elo- 
quent Defense  of  Poetry ^  which  was  in- 
tended for  a  later  issue,  but  the  first 
was  the  only  number  issued.  The 
Olliere  abandoned  publishing  in  1822, 
the  year  of  Shelley's  death.  Their 
want  of  success  was  attributed  to  a 
lack  of  business  capacity  on  the  part 
of  the  partners  and  insufficient  capital. 

To  Charles  OUier 
[Gbeat  Marlow],  March  1^,  1817, 

Deab  Sir:  Be  so  kind  as  to  let 
the  Books  I  ordered  (so  far  as  you  have 
completed  them)  to  be  sent  together 
with  my  prints  immediately  —  by  the 
Marlow  Coach. 

Mr.  Himt  has,  I  believe,  commis- 
sioned you  to  get  me  a  j>roo/ impression 
of  a  print  done  from  a  drawing  by 
Harlowe  of  Lord  Byron:  I  said  that  it 
should  be  framed  in  oak,  but  I  have 
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changed  my  mind  and  wish  it  to  be 
finished  in  black. 
How  does  the  pamphlet  sell? 
Dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

P.  B.  Shelley. 

Send  in  addition  Mawe's  Gardening 
Calendar. 

Marlow,  April  2S,  1817, 

Mr.  Shelley  requests  Messrs.  Oilier 
will  have  the  goodness  to  send  the 
books  and  the  little  pictures  as  soon  as 
they  can. 

In  great  haste, 
Baoni  di  Lucca,  June  28, 1818, 

Dear  Sir:  I  write  simply  to  re- 
quest you  to  pay  ten  pounds  on  my 
account  to  a  person  who  will  call  on 
you,  and  on  no  account  to  mention  my 
name.  If  you  have  no  money  of  mine 
still  pay  it  at  all  events  and  cash  the 
enclosed  at  the  bank. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

P.  B.  Shelley. 

The  person  will  bring  a  note  without 
date  signed  A.  B. 

It  is  of  so  great  consequence  that 
this  note  should  be  paid  that  I  hope  if 
there  is  any  mistake  with  Brookes  you 
will  pay  it  for  me,  and  if  you  have  none 
of  mine  in  your  hands,  that  you  will 
rely  on  my  sending  it  you  by  return  of 
Post. 

[Pootmark]  F.  P.  O.,  Selp,]  1, 1818, 

Dear  Sir:  Oblige  me  by  honoring 
a  draft  of  £20  that  will  be  presented 
to  you  signed  A.  B.  If  there  should  be 
any  mistake  with  the  bankers  it  shall 
be  rectified  by  return  of  Post,  but  I 
earnestly  intreat  you  to  pay  the  draft. 

Of  course  these  letters  are  put  to  my 
account. 

Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Percy  B.  Shelley. 

I  had  just  sealed  my  other  letter 
when  I  discovered  the  necessity  of 
writing  again. 


Probably  AuguH  20  to  2^,  1819, 

Dear  Sir:  Yesterday  evening  came 
your  parcel,  which  seems  to  have 
been  above  a  year  on  its  vo3^e.  Be 
good  enough  to  write  soon,  instantly, 
about  my  books,  etc.,  and  how  the 
eclogue  *  sells,  and  whether  you  wish 
to  continue  to  publish  for  me.  I  have 
no  inclination  to  change  unless  you 
wish  it,  as  your  neglect  might  give  me 
reason  to  suppose.  I  have  only  had 
time  to  look  at  Lamb's  works,  but 
AUham  and  Endymion  are  both  before 
me. 

I  have  two  works  of  some  length, 
one  of  a  very  popular  character,  ready 
for  the  press. 

Be  good  enough  to  pay  for  me  seven 
pounds  to  Mr.  Hunt. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  literary 
and  all  other  success. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

P.  B.  Shelley. 

Pray  send  a  copy  of  my  Poem 
or  anything  which  I  may  hereafter 
publish  to  Mr.  Keats  with  my  best 
regards.f  * 

Accept  my  thanks  for  AUham  and 
His  Wife:  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
pleasure  in  store  for  me  this  evening 
will  make  me  desire  the  company  of 
their  cousin  InesiUa. 

Pootmark,  May  30, 1820, 

Pray  tell  me  —  are  there  any  difier- 
ences  between  you  and  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
if  so,  do  they  regard  the  advance  either 
made  or  proposed  to  be  made  to  him 
on  my  quitting  England? 

You  know  I  pledged  myself  to  you 
to  see  all  right  [on]  that  subject,  and  if 
any  dispute  should  have  arisen  with- 
out giving  me  an  opportimity  of  ar- 
ranging it,  I  have  reason  to  think  my- 
self slighted  —  I  imagine  you  cannot 

*  Rosalind  and  Helen. 

t  Shelley  had  cancelled  here  *  If  I  should  say 
when  I  have  read  it  that  I  admire  EndtfmUm  he 
probably.' 
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mistake  the  motives  which  suggest  this 
question.  Mrs.  Shelley  is  now  tran- 
scribing for  me  the  little  poems  to  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  Prometheus;  they 
will  be  sent  in  a  post  or  two. 

PiBA,  April  SO,  1820. 

Dear  Sir:  I  observe  that  an  edi- 
tion of  The  Cenci  is  advertised  as  pub- 
lished in  Paris  by  Galignani.*  This, 
though  a  piracy  both  upon  the  author 
and  the  publisher,  is  a  proof  of  an  ex- 
pectation of  a  certain  demand  for  sale 
that  probably  will  soon  exhaust  the 
small  edition  I  sent  you.  In  your  re- 
print you  will  be  guided,  of  course,  by 
the  apparent  demand.  I  send  a  list  of 
errata;  the  incorrectness  of  the  forms 
of  typography,  etc.,  which  are  con- 
siderably numerous,  you  will  be  so 
obliging  as  to  attend  to  yourself.  I 
cannot  describe  the  trouble  I  had  with 
the  Italian  printer. 

I  request  you  to  give  me  an  imme- 
diate answer  to  the  questions  of  my 
last  letters.  Reynell,  the  printer,  has 
sent  in  his  account  for  the  Six  Weeks* 
Tour^  which,  of  course,  I  counted  upon 
to  pay  from  the  profits  —  and  I  there- 
fore suspend  my  answer  until  I  receive 
yours  and  Hookham's  accounts.  I  do 
not  particularly  care  about  an  account 
item  by  item.  I  only  wish  to  possess 
a  general  idea  of  our  mutual  situations 
in  regard  to  profit  and  loss  —  and  this 
will  be  afi*orded  by  your  reply  to  my 
late  letters,  which  I  reiterate  my  re- 
quest that  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
attend  to. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gisbome,  my  particu- 
lar friends,  are  now  on  the  point  of 
leaving  Italy;  they  will  call  on  you; 
and  any  politeness  in  your  power  to 
them  I  shall  regard  as  a  particular 
favor  to  myself.  Be  kind  enough  to 
present  them  with  copies  of  whatever 
I   have   published.    They   only   pro- 

*  This  edition  WM  never  publlihed. 


pose  to  Stay  in  England  a  few  weeks. 

I  beg  you  to  send  me.  all  the  abuse. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  faithful  Servt., 

PiKCT  B.  Shelley. 
Address  Pisa. 

I  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  tells  me  that  you  propose  publish- 
ing Peter  Bell.  This  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  provided  my  name  is  entirely 
suppressedy  not  that  I  am  not  ready  to 
answer  to  anything  that  it  contains, 
but  that  I  think  it  a  trifle  unworthy  of 
me  seriously  to  acknowledge. 

Naples,  Fthruary  S9, 1818. 
Postmark  F.  P.  0.»  Mr.  20, 1819. 

Dear  Sir:  Pray  let  me  hear  from 
you  addressed  to  Rome  on  the  several 
subjects  of  my  last  letter,  and  espe- 
cially to  inform  me  of  the  name  of  the 
ship  and  the  mode  of  address  by  which 
my  box  was  sent.  As  yet  I  have  no 
tidings  of  it. 

Your  obliged  servant, 

Percy  B.  Shelley. 

N.B.  —  If  you  do  not  write  within 
three  months  after  the  receipt  of  this, 
address  as  before,  Mr.  Gisbome, 
Livomo. 

FiSA,  June  16, 1821. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  requested  to  pro- 
pose to  you,  for  publication,  a  work,  of 
which  the  accompanying  sheets  are  a 
specimen,  on  the  terms  stated  in  the 
enclosed  paper;  that  is  that  you  should 
defray  the  expenses  of  printing,  etc., 
and  divide  the  profits  with  the 
author.*  Should  you  object  to  this 
arrangement,  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  on  what  terms,  short  of  the  author's 
entire  risk,  you  would  be  inclined  to 
engage  in  it. 

The  more  considerable  portion  of 
this  work  will  consist  of  the  comment. 

*  This  work,  a  oommvatary  by  Taafe  on  Dante, 
was  printed,  like  AdonaUt  at  Pisa  by  a  printer 
who  used  the  types  of  Didot,  the  celebrated  French 
typefounder.  Byron  interested  himself  In  the 
book,  and  it  was  subsequently  published  by  John 
Murray.  Professor  Dowden  printed  the  middle 
paragraph  of  this  letter. 
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I  have  read  with  much  attention  this 
portion,  as  well  as  the  verses,  up  to  the 
eighth  Canto;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
assure  you  that  the  lights  which  the 
annotator's  labors  have  thrown  on  the 
obscurer  parts  of  the  test  are  such  as 
all  foreigners  and  most  Italians  would 
derive  an  immense  additional  knowl- 
edge of  Dante  from.  They  elucidate  a 
great  number  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  connected  with  Dante's  history 
of  his  times;  and  everywhere  bear  the 
mark  of  a  most  elegant  and  accom- 
plished mind.  I  know  you  will  not  take 
my  opinion  on  poetry,  because  I 
thought  my  own  verses  very  good, 
and  you  find  that  the  public  declare 
them  to  be  unreadable.  Show  this  to 
Mr.  Procter,  who  is  far  better  qualified 
to  judge  than  I  am.  There  are  cer- 
tainly passages  of  great  strength  and 
conciseness;  indeed,  the  author  has 
sacrificed  everything  to  represent  his 


original  truly,  in  this  latter  point  pray 
observe  the  great  beauty  of  the  typog- 
raphy;  they  are  the  same  types  as  my 
elegy  on  Keats  is  printed  from. 

You  cannot  do  me  a  greater  favor 
than  in  making  some  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement with  the  author.  Of  course 
I  cannot  expect,  nor  do  I  wish,  that 
you  should  undertake  anything  that 
should  not  fairly  promise  to  promote 
your  own  interest.  But  pray  allow  my 
recommendation  to  overbalance,  if 
your  determination  should  be  in  equi- 
librium. I  feel  persuaded  that  I  am 
recommending  a  most  excellent  work, 
and  one  without  which  the  history  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  of  Dante  as  relates 
to  him  will  never  be  understood  by  the 
English  students  of  that  astonishing 
poet. 

Dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  obt.  servt. 

Percy  B.  Shelley. 

Pisa,  June  16,  1821. 


[UEcko  de  Paris] 

THE  LOUVRE  TO-DAY 


BY  ARSENE   ALEXANDRE 


The  resurrection  of  the  Louvre, 
which  is  to-day  taking  place,  is  a  strik- 
ing image  of  the  resurrection  of  France. 
Like  France  herself,  the  Louvre  has 
known  its  hours  of  tragic  trial,  danger, 
and  exultation.  It  is,  indeed,  fitting 
that  its  formal  re-op^iing  should  coin- 
cide with  Germany's  assent  to  a  treaty 
which  reaffirms  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial ascendancy  of  France.  The  re- 
opening of  the  Louvre  has  been  a  great 
task,  a  gigantic  task.  Let  us  see  how 
those  who  have  been  charged  with 
this  labor  have  acquitted  themselves. 


Let  us  analyze  and  state  the  problems 
which  confront  our  national  treasure 
house. 

Imagine,  then,  the  Louvre  as  it  was 
during  the  war,  the  vast  edifice  empty 
and  desolate,  the  walls  hung  with  cob- 
webs, the  floors  covered  with  the  dust 
and  plaster  of  five  terrible  years;  every- 
where the  damage  wrought  by  the 
anti-aircraft  defenses.  Such  a  museum 
must  be  entirely  reconstructed.  Few 
exhibits,  one  qmckly  sees,  can  take 
their  ancient  place.  This  position  was 
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usurped;  that  beauty  was  unseen;  a 
general  rearrangeiAent  becomes  a  ne- 
cessity. The  walls  must  be  done  over; 
the  lighting  system  corrected.  Ten 
thousand  works  of  art  must  be  re- 
classified by  a  management  which 
must  not  forget  the  effect  of  the  en- 
semble. All  this  is  not  to  be  done  in  a 
day.  It  takes  months,  years  even,  to 
put  right  what  was  undone  in  an  hour. 
England  has  had  great  difficulty  in  re- 
arranging the  National  Gallery. 

Above  all,  the  courage  to  get  away 
from  routine  is  necessary.  For  ex- 
ample, nothing  could  be  more  ridicu- 
lous than  the  notion  of  the  Salon 
Carri,  that  gorge  of  competing  master- 
pieces. Thrust,  hugger-mugger,  into 
the  swarm,  the  finest  things  served  but 
to  annihilate  each  other.  A  collection 
needs  unity  and  space. 

The  Salon  Carri  of  to-day  has  put 
on  that  magnificent  and  necessary 
unity.  It  has  become  one  of  the  most 
glorious  sites  in  the  worFd;  take  the 
word  of  a  pilgrim  who  has  visited 
every  great  shrine  of  art  beneath 
the  sun.  It  is  consecrated  to  the 
glory  of  Venice. 

Our  magnificent  Titians  and  Ver- 
oneses  are  at  last  suitably  placed.  The 
Repast  at  the  House  of  Simon,  by 
Veronese,  balances  the  enchantment 
of  the  Marriage  at  Cana;  the  radiant 
Christ  of  the  same  master  matches  the 
grave  and  kindly  Lord  of  Titian's  can- 
vas. The  beholder  now  perceives  that 
these  great  masters  were  more  than 
givers  and  painters  of  feasts;  they 
were  masters  of  the  pathetic. 

The  Grande  Oallerie^  which  has  been 
happily  spaced  by  columns,  offers  a 
rational  exhibition  of  the  schools.  The 
visitor,  however,  must  expect  some 
surprises.  The  pictures  are  better 
sfNiced ;  they  are  not  hung  so  high,  and 
certain  injustices,  particularly  once 
done  to  the  schools  of  Northern  Italy, 
have  been  remedied.    The  panels  on 


which  bums  the  flame  that  animated 
Leonardo,  Mantegna,  Raphael,  Vero- 
nese, Titian,  Tintoretto »  Ribera, 
Murillo,  and  Zurbaran  (I  am  keeping 
more  or  less  to  the  order)  reveal  their 
clear  outlines  as  never  before.  The 
course  of  the  torch  of  beauty  may  be 
traced.  One  can  study  the  panorama 
of  the  centuries,  study  a  certain  period, 
a  certain  master,  or  the  greatest  work 
of  a  master. 

But  the  Grande  Galerie  is  not  yet 
complete,  and  to-day  it  ends  at  that 
little  space  between  four  columns 
which  will  be  the  future  jewel  of  the 
museiun  —  a  show  room  to  be  sure, 
but  a  rationally  arranged  one.  And 
what  pictures!  The  six  that  are  to  be 
found  there  may  be  termed  the  six 
stars  of  the  nation's  intellectual  c  own. 
The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by 
Corrigeo,  the  Concert,  by  Giorgione, 
the  Allegory,  by  Titian,  Joan  of  Ara- 
gon,  by  Raphael,  St.  Anne,  by  Leon- 
ardo, and  Mona  Lisa.  One  senses  no 
rivalry  there.  A  profound  peace  reigns. 
It  makes  real  Victor  Hugo's  definition 
of  genius  — *  the  region  of  equals.' 

Were  proof  to  be  required  of  my 
statement  that  the  placing  of  the  mas- 
ters in  the  old  Salon  CarrS  was  a  re- 
grettable business,  it  may  be  had  in  a 
visit  to  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
by  Murillo.  In  the  Sahn  CarrS^  it  had 
been  hung  very  high;  to-day  it  is 
placed  low  and  in  a  good  light.  The 
manner  in  which  the  new  light  exalts 
the  mystic  atmosphere  of  the  painting 
is  conclusive 

Little  by  little,  our  promenade  brings 
us  to  the  halls  of  the  French  primitives. 
What  effect  have  they  to  eyes  that 
have  seen  the  great  masters?  I  hasten 
to  say  that  the  figure  which  theymake 
is  an  admirable  one.  Turn  to  the 
Gathering  of  Peasants,  by  Le  Nain,  a 
recently  acquired  canvas,  and  the  Por- 
trait of  Mother  Angelique  Amauld,  by 
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Philippe  de  Champaigne  The  two 
poles  of  French  thought  at  a  time  when 
it  was  supremely  master  of  itself,  the 
celestial  pole  and  its  earthly  p  otag- 
onist .  The  patient  life  of  the  peasant ; 
the  resigned  existence  of  the  ascetic. 
Let  us  honor  these  two  paintings, 
sources  of  force  and  resource  amid 


the  frenzy  and  tumult  of  our  day. 
The  Louvre  teaches  us  neither  to 
doubt  of  truth  nor  of  ourselves.  In  its 
survival,  there  is  discernible  a  stately 
majesty.  Let  us  have  confidence  in 
this  majesty,  for  in  it  are  contained  all 
those  aspirations,  joys,  and  sorrows 
which  alone  give  value  to  life. 


[The  Hibbert  Journal 

THE  IMMORTAL  SOUL 


BY  FRANCIS  STOPFORD 


It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
sooner  or  later  an  exact  definition  of 
'the  soul  of  man'  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  term  is  generally  accepted,  but 
its  meaning  is  so  vague  and  ragged 
that  probably,  even  in  a  little  com- 
pany of  half  a  dozen  intimates,  not 
two  would  write  down  exactly  the 
same  designation.   Whence  came  the 
soul,  whither  it  goes,  its  nature  here  or 
hereafter,  are  questions  on  which  there 
is  as  great  doubt  and  disputation  to- 
day as  existed   one,   two,   or  three 
thousand  years  ago.   War  has  natur- 
ally added  interest  and  poignancy  to 
the  discussion,  and  many  a  heart- 
broken parent  and  lover  have  fallen  on 
their  knees  during  these  terrible  years 
and  besought  a  vision  from  heaven. 
But  no  direct  answer  has  been  given. 
An  unaccountable  peace  has  doubtless 
been  vouchsafed  to  many,  so  that  they 
now  rest  content  to  work  and  wait 
until  they  themselves  pass  behind  the 
veil;  others  appear  to  have  found  relief 
in  the  broken  utterances  of  mediums, 
and  even  in  the  unaccountable  be- 
havior of  certain  material  objects. 

What  is  the  soul  of  man?  If  it  exists 
truly,  then  surely  it  must  be  discover- 


able and  definable.  It  seems  as  though 
hitherto  we  have  been  so  busy  ex- 
ploring the  surface  of  the  planet  on 
which  we  dwell,  in  the  leisure  years 
between  quarrels  among  ourselves, 
that  we  have  found  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  explore  our  personal- 
ities and  to  tabulate  our  experiences, 
as  we  should  were  we  dealing  with  a 
dark  continent  or  a  p)emicious  microbe. 
But  that  stage  is  passing. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  Homo 
^ajnen^  is  part  of  the  animal  world.  In 
conception,  in  birth,  in  life,  in  repro- 
duction of  species,  and  in  death  he  has 
everything  in  common  with  other  ani- 
mals, and  much  in  common  with 
vegetables.  This  being  so,  the  first  fact 
to  be  established  is  how  it  came  about 
that  this  one  small  sub-«pecies  of  an- 
thropoids separated  itself  from  the  rest 
of  animal  creation,  and  has  been  able 
to  advance  mentally  at  a  rate  of  prog- 
ress which  is  miraculous  compared 
with  the  processes  of  physical  evolu- 
tion. It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  directly 
modem  man  begins  to  talk  of  the  soul, 
he  rarely  goes  further  backward  than 
the  legend  of  Mesopotamia,  and  more 
often  than  not  is  content  to  stop  at 
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Plato.  This  is  the  more  amazing  in 
that  tribes  still  exist  on  earth  in  whom 
we  may  detect  almost  every  stage  of 
the  religious,  mental,  and  physical 
advance  that  has  been  made  since  man 
ceased  to  be  arboreal  and  walked  erect. 
It  is  true  the  missing  link  has  not  been 
discovered,  but  aboriginals  of  Aus- 
tralia, pygmies  of  Central  Africa,  cer- 
tain naked  and  backward  folk  of  re- 
mote Asiatic  jungles  and  islands,  to 
quote  no  others,  stand  much  nearer  to 
the  9Lpe  in  their  customs,  habits,  and 
conduct  of  life  than  they  do,  say,  to 
Oxford  dons  or  to  female  graduates  of 
inferior  universities. 

Now,  if  we  accept  the  truth,  which  I 
understand  is  scientifically  proved  be- 
yond question,  that  man  has  evolved 
from  the  amceba,  then  it  must  be 
honestly  admitted  that,  if  a  soul  exists, 
at  some  stage  or  other  this  soul  —  this 
immortal  essence  — must  have  been 
evolved  or  created.  I  do  not  see  any 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  except  by 
confronting  it  boldly.  At  what  p)eriod 
of  evolution  did  man  put  on  immortal- 
ity, and  in  what  manner? 

Here  one  may  pause  and  draw  at- 
tention to  two  ideas  interwoven  in  the 
belief  and  disbelief  in  immortality. 
With  those  who  hold  to  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  p)er8iBtence  of  p)ersonality 
—  the  continuance  of  individual  con- 
sciousness —  there  is  almost  invariably 
associated  a  conviction  that  after 
death  there  will  be  an  extraordinary 
exaggeration  of  the  ego  —  that  is  to 
say  that,  when  the  individual  wears 
the  crown  of  eternal  life,  he  will  attain 
to  some  far  greater  power  and  place 
than  has  been  p)ermitted  to  him  in  this 
world.  If  we  examine  this  assumption 
rationally,  it  appears  absurd.  Here  at 
most  a  man  has  had  to  contend  with ' 
one,  two,  or,  in  part,  three  generations, 
whereas  in  the  world  to  come,  if  the 
faith  be  proven,  he  will  find  himself  a 
part  of  all  the  generations  of  men  since 


the  world  began.  It  would  seem  to  fol- 
low that,  instead  of  his  ego  being  mag- 
nified, it  must  be  diminished.  This 
exaggeration  is  distinctly  traceable  to 
the  Apocalypse,  to  the  vision  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  as  a  city  of  gold.  It  is 
overlooked  that  in  the  dream  of  the 
exile  of  Patmos  *the  city  was  of  pure 
gold  like  unto  clear  glass*;  and  the 
power  which  minted  gold,  handled 
scantily,  has  been  able  to  bestow  on 
earth  is  deemed  to  be  a  thousandfold 
multiplied  in  heaven,  inasmuch  as  it  ^ 
will  be  freely  possessed.  1 

Thb  illusion  of  an  exaggerated  ego, 
which  is  at  the  base  of  no  little  of  the  ^ 
Christian  belief  in  a  personal  immor- 
tality, is  a  small  thing  compared  with 
the  other  fallacy  that  a  man  must 
either  accept  the  p)ersistence  of  per- 
sonality or  deny  immortality.  The 
two  ideas,  as  they  present  themselves 
to  me,  are  separable.  The  point  I  wish 
to  establish  here  is  that  it  may  be  con- 
ceivable that,  without  persistence  of 
p)ersonality,  man  still  has  part  in  the 
Eternal.  So  far  as  my  exp)erience  goes, 
this  belief  in  the  p)ersistence  of  a  living 
and  breathing  human  personality  is 
essentiaUy  of  Christian  origin.  And 
to-day  I  wonder  how  many  clerics  of 
my  Church,  the  ClAirch  of  England, 
who  have  subscribed  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  are  prepared  to  stand  at 
the  altar  before  a  congregation  of  faith- 
ful men,  and  with  their  hand  on  the 
consecrated  elements  to  swear:  'So 
surely  as  my  eyes  behold  this  congre- 
gation and  this  stone  fabric  around 
me,  so  surely  I  believe  that  at  a  later 
period  of  my  existence  my  eyes  will 
behold  the  crucified  Galilean,  ''with 
flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertain- 
ing to  the  p)erfection  of  man*s  nature," 
and  also  the  throned  Presence  of  Him 
whom  I  worship  now  in  the  flesh  as  the 
Father  of  the  Galilean.' 

'Deny  God,  deny  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  man  denies  the  two 
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essential  elements  of  human  progress, 
the  two  great  truths  for  which  the 
master  minds  of  humanity  have 
struggled  since  the  earliest  dawn.  Lis- 
ten to  the  cry:  "God  is  God-  Man  is 
immortal."  It  ascends  from  grove  and 
grotto,  from  temple  and  church,  from 
every  altar  —  ay!  even  from  altars 
raised  to  the  unknown  God  or  to  a  half- 
suspected  Devil.'  This  was  my  view  a 
dozen  years  ago;  to-day,  in  a  blood- 
drenched  world,  with  the  air  still  heavy 
with  the  smoke  of  battle  and  the  death 
agonies  of  the  noblest  youth  of  civil- 
ization, I  find  no  reason  to  write 
differently. 

Only  one  great  religion  has  at- 
tempted to  define  God  adequately  by 
earthly  symbols  —  the  Hindu  religion; 
thereby  it  has  made  itself  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  foolish.  Yet  the  ten 
thousand  gods  of  Hindu  pantheism  are 
but  an  effort  of  very  subtle  minds  to 
portray  the  infinity  of  Grod's  power 
and  presence  in  human  affairs.  The 
Hebrew,  with  his  more  accurate  dis- 
cernment, refused  to  attempt  the  im- 
possible. God  to  him  was  a  Presence, 
all-p)ervading  but  ever  the  same,  which 
he  recognized  and  worship)ed,  but  de- 
clined to  name.  After  many  genera- 
tions it  has  been  realized  that  the  Jew 
is  right.  Directly  an  attempt  is  made 
to  define  God  in  human  terms,  failure 
ensues.  *Grod  is  God' —  *I  am  that  I 
am' — there  the  riddle,  so  far  as  hu- 
man understanding  is  concerned,  be- 
gins and  ends.  Yet  the  whole  family 
of  man  accepts  God,  and  through  this 
acceptance  withdraws  itself  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal  creation.  But 
whether  the  Godhead  presents  Him- 
self to  individual  man  as  a  Power,  a 
Presence,  an  Essence,  a  Rhythm,  a 
Principle,  or  a  Personality,  the  impli- 
cation is  always  present  that  there  is 
in  man  some  quality  or  thing  which 
corresponds  to  this  Eternal  Being. 
This  is  what  we  know  as  the  soul, 


which  in  its  very  essence  is  Godlike, 
differing  altogether  from  animal  tissues 
and  carnal  passions,  though  in  a  man- 
ner subject  to  them.  Endless  have 
been  the  attempts  to  define  the  soul, 
and  the  mere  fact  that  these  still  con- 
tinue and  will  continue  in  the  mystical 
writings  of  all  creeds  and  peoples  is 
overwhelming  evidence  that  mankind 
is  personally  assured  that  some  part  of 
his  nature  is  of  the  Eternal. 

There  are  those  who  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul.  We  need  not  trouble 
about  those  who  only  attempt  to 
realize  themselves  through  fleshly 
appetites  and  physical  sensations,  but 
confine  our  view  to  those  others  who 
deny  this  belief  sorrowfully,  yet  lead 
such  self-denying  lives  that  their  dis- 
belief strengthens  in  their  neighbors 
the  very  faith  that  is  withheld  from 
themselves.  To  me  it  is  inconceivable 
that  through  all  the  ages  a  belief  in 
God  and  in  an  after-life  should  have 
been  clung  to  so  obstinately  by  all 
branches  of  the  human  family  directly 
they  passed  beyond  primal  savagery, 
and  should  still  be  so  pertinaciously 
held,  notwithstanding  the  advances 
of  science,  if  the  two  were  empty 
conceptions. 

Here  the  wheel  turns  full  circle. 
Accept  the  reality  of  Grod  and  faith  in 
the  soul's  inunortality:  when  did  God 
declare  Himself  to  man,  and  when  did 
the  soul  enter  man?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  these  two  realities  —  for  so  I 
accept  them — may  be  distinctly  trace- 
able to  man's  segregation  from  the 
animal  world?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
this  segregation  was  due  to  the  posses- 
sion by  the  anthropoid.  Homo  sapiens^ 
of  certain  physical  powers  peculiar  to 
his  species?  If  this  be  not  so,  we  con- 
tinue to  be  faced  by  the  riddle  why  the 
great  ape,  man,  has  so  outdistanced 
the  rest  of  creation.  We  know  that 
man's  development  is  predominantly 
cerebral;  bone  and  muscle  have  varied 
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slightly  through  hundreds  of  genera- 
tions*  but  the  power  of  the  brain  has 
strengthened  and  increased  enor- 
mously. And  so,  someone  may  ex- 
claim, you  would  advance  the  old 
theory  that  brain  and  soul  are  identi- 
cal! Not  so.  But  I  do  believe  that  in 
the  brain  there  are  certain  cells  peculiar 
to  man,  which  constitute  the  soul. 
You  retort:  The  brain  p)erishes  at 
death,  and,  if  these  cells  be  the  soul, 
they  too  die;  so  how,  if  the  soul  be  a 
brain  cell,  can  it  be  immortal?  That  is 
so.  But  though  the  cells  perish,  the 
special  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  them  during  life  will  not 
p)erish  but  endure.  It  is  the  work  that 
is  immortal,  not  the  mechanism  that 
produces  it.  But  the  mechanism  is 
only  able  to  produce  the  work  ade- 
quately when  it  recognizes  and  adapts 
itself  to  the  work's  immortal  character. 
To  state  my  contention  in  as  simple 
language  as  possible :  I  believe  that  the 
human  brain,  through  certain  cells 
peculiar  to  itself,  actually  does  receive 
from  the  ether  and  does  conununicate 
to  the  ether  vibrations  which  never 
wholly  cease,  and  which  exert  physical 
influence  on  other  human  brains 
through  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
It  is  this  power  which  has  endued  man 
with  immortality,  and  has  convinced 
him  rightly  that  he  has  part  in  the 
Eternal  Principle  which  moulds  the 
universe. 

One  has  only  in  these  days  to  talk  to 
a  doctor  engaged  in  a  shell-shock  hos- 
pital to  understand  how  great  is  the 
darkness  in  which  those  work  who 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased;  even  dis- 
tinguished alienists  do  not  agree  on 
the  dividing  line  between  sanity  and 
insanity.  So  when  we  regard  the  im- 
mensity of  the  field  in  which  the  brain 
action  takes  place,  the  vastness  of  its 
powers,  the  minuteness  of  its  tabula- 
tions, it  is  surely  nothing  remarkable 
to  hold  that  we  are  only  at  the  begin- 


ning of  the  knowledge  of  this  organ, 
which  in  its  marvelous  development  is 
p)eculiar  to  man. 

All  religions,  even  the  most  primi- 
tive, have  for  their  main  object  the 
segregation  of  man  from  the  rest  of 
the  aninial  world.  Their  aim  is  to 
strengthen  and  heighten  man's  self- 
respect,  to  compel  him  to  realize  that 
he  is  the  peculiar  object  of  the  love  or 
hate  of  an  all-p)ervading  power  or 
powers  that  encompass  him  through- 
out his  life,  and  also  that  at  death  the 
individual  life  does  not  necessarily 
cease  but  may  continue,  either  suffer- 
ing or  rejoicing,  in  so  far  as  certain  re- 
ligious rules  or  rites  have  or  have  not 
been  conformed  to.  The  great  religions 
of  the  world  have  been  slowly  built  up 
on  these  foundations. 

An  extraordinary  similarity  exists 
between  those  two  potent  religions, 
Buddhism  and  Christianity,  in  so  far 
as  they  strive  to  educate  the  soul. 
These  two  appear  to  constitute  the 
negative  and  the  positive  of  an  identi- 
cal system.  The  sincere  Buddhist  seeks ' 
immortality  by  overcoming  the  self 
through  its  withdrawal  from  the  temp- 
tations and  evils  of  the  world;  the 
sincere  Christian  seeks  immortality  by 
overcoming  the  self  through  a  con- 
stant struggle  with  the  temptations 
and  evils  of  the  world.  For  each,  the 
self,  as  it  finds  expression  through  its 
mere  animal  attributes  and  qualities, 
is  deemed  the  hindrance  to  the  full 
measure  of  the  development  of  the 
Eternal  that  is  within  man.  The  Bud- 
dhist regards  the  animal  self  as  illusion ; 
the  Christian,  as  a  ghostly  enemy  ever 
ready  and  eager  to  assault  and  hurt 
the  soul;  for  each,  life  is  a  continuous 
warfare  between  the  eternal  and  the 
transitory,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  p)er- 
mitted  during  mortal  existence  to 
bring  the  animal  into  subjection  to  the 
spiritual,  in  so  far  is  each  satisfied  he 
has  prepared  himself  in  some  degree 
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for  immortality,  and  together  they 
laud  and  magnify  those  of  their  fel- 
lows who  by  an  act  of  great  renuncia- 
tion, it  may  be  the  sacrifice  of  life  or 
worldly  power  or  pleasure,  have,  as  it 
were,  met  eternal  life  halfway. 

Christianity  is  here  referred  to  in  its 
broadest  sense.  Except  for  Moham- 
medanism, it  is  the  youngest  of  re- 
ligions, and  probably  the  most  mis- 
imderstood  and  the  most  abused  of 
them  all.  Several  reasonable  causes 
for  this  may  be  advanced,  but  this  is 
not  the  place  for  their  discussion.  In 
my  opinion,  the  only  fair  test  by  which 
to  judge  the  influence  and  power  of  a 
reUgion  is  by  the  elevation  or  degrada- 
tion in  the  mass  of  the  tribes  or  na- 
tions who  profess  it,  over  several  gen- 
erations. Christianity  as  a  whole, 
judged  in  this  manner,  comes  out  well. 

Personal  experience  has  taught  me 
that  Christianity,  in  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
tent to  find  expression  through  mere 
rites  and  ceremonies  and  outward  ob- 
servances, after  the  manner  of  other 
religions,  is  the  feeblest  of  them  all;  it 
altogether  lacks  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery, and  no  church  or  other  hu- 
man institution  has  been  able  to  sup- 
ply it.  On  the  other  hand,  Christianity 
which  primarily  devotes  its  energies 
to  the  active  help  of  mankind,  and 
finds  its  highest  expression  in  follow- 
ing the  practice  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
and  rendering  service  and  p)erforming 
kindly  acts  to  the  men  and  women 
with  whom  it  comes  into  contact,  is 
the  most  triumphant  force  the  world 
possesses.  'The  blind  see,  the  lame 
walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf 
hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  to  the  poor 
the  Gospel  is  preached.'  This  is  even 
truer  —  not  only  metaphorically  but 
literally  truer  —  of  Christianity  to- 
day than  when  these  words  were  first 
spoken.  In  saying  this,  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  the  writer  is  against  re- 
ligious observances  per  se.   A  temple 


for  prayer,  and  a  lonely  mountain  for 
meditation,  are  as  much  necessary 
now  as  ever  for  the  souFs  well-being. 
For  a  Christian  to  protest  he  cannot 
meditate  or  pray  unless  the  God  of  his 
belief  be  envisaged,  is  only  to  raise  in 
another  form  Philip's  saying:  'Show  us 
the  Father  and  it  suificeth  us.* 

Man  has  a  soul;  it  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  development,  wherefore, 
it  follows  that  whatever  has  helped 
toward  its  right  development  con- 
tinues to  be  needful,  whether  the  soul 
be  a  physical  fact  or  an  indefinable 
essence.  And  as  the  soul  is  that  one 
part  of  man  that  )^  of  the  nature  of 
God,  of  the  Eternal,  it  follows  that  the 
worship  of  God  is  essential  if  the  soul 
of  man  is  to  prosper. 

Here  again  the  Great  War  has 
cleared  the  air.  Years  ago  I  lived  for 
some  weeks  in  a  house  on  the  edge  of  a 
hill  range  in  India.  I  looked  over  the 
plains,  glowing  under  perp)etual  sun- 
shine; I  watched  dust  storms  career 
over  arid  fields;  I  traced  the  track  of 
dying  rivers;  I  discerned  vaguely  palm 
grove,  temple,  and  village;  I  seemed  to 
see  a  great  distance,  and  I  doubted 
when  told  that  on  a  clear  day  another 
range  of  hills  was  visible  on  the  empty 
horizon.  One  night  a  terrific  thunder- 
storm raged;  the  flood-gates  of  heaven 
were  opened.  At  dawn  I  stood  on  my 
threshold  and  beheld  a  new  earth  1 
Outlined  on  the  horizon  was  a  purple 
mass  of  everlasting  hills,  invisible  be- 
fore. The  landscape  beneath  me,  new- 
washed  in  that  terrible  storm,  shone 
forth  vividly  in  the  sunshine  of  early 
morning.  Dying  rivers  were  in  flood; 
dusty  fields  were  good  brown  earth; 
temples  glittered,  and  every  palm  and 
living  shred  of  green  about  the  villages 
glistened  in  the  clear  light.  The  Great 
War,  it  seems  to  me,  is  serving  the 
same  purpose  as  that  storm.  The  ever- 
lasting, yesterday  invisible  and  denied, 
is  manifest  to-day.  Rivers  of  refresh- 
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ment,  derided  as  mere  perishing  pools 
and  stagnant  puddles,  are  in  full  flood. 
New  life,  new  goodness  is  revealed  in 
the  common  ways  of  men,  and  those 
who  doubted  honestly  the  excellence 
of  human  nature  are  astounded  and 
rejoiced  at  the  revelation. 

This  also  we  are  learning  anew  — 
that  in  good  are  the  seeds  of  life,  and 
in  evil  the  seeds  of  death.  Light, 
liberty,  and  love  are  good;  cruelty, 
slavery,  and  darkness  are  evil.  There  is 
no  need  at  this  time  to  use  another 
word  to  define  these  two  ever-opposing 
principles.  But  we  have  learned  for 
certain  that  neither  intellectual 
strength,  nor  skill  of  mind,  nor  energy 
of  will,  nor  cunning  speech  can  make 
evil  good  or  good  evil.  So  we  are  forced 
to  strive  once  more  to  disentangle  the 
incorruptible  from  the  corruptible,  the 
immortal  from  mortality. 

The  clue  surely  lies  in  service  to 
one's  fellow  man.  It  is  an  aim  we  find 
in  some  form  common  to  all  religions. 
*To  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God,*  was  the 
noble  ideal  ofa  Hebrew  poet.  Splendid 
nobility  was  there  in  the  life  of  an  In- 
dian prince  who  renounced  power  and 
wealth  and  ease  to  meditate  on  the 
eternal,  and  to  open  for  his  fellow  men 
an  escape  from  the  meannesses,  the 
wickednesses,  and  the  illusions  of  the 
flesh.  But  the  Gralilean  showed  a  yet 
truer  way  when  He  denounced,  at  the 
risk  of  His  life,  hypocrisy  and  insin- 
cerity, and  went  silent  to  death,  lest 
He  should  weaken  by  a  syllable  His 
life's  message*  and  when  He  taught 
that  life  eternal  was  to  be  won  by  acts 
of  the  most  simple  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy. Seeing  how  such  self-sacrifice 
has  worked  for  man's  well-being 
through  the  centuries,  and  how  it  is 
actively  at  work  at  this  hour,  and 
recognizing  that  the  whole  future  of 
mankind  to-day  hinges  on  the  survival 
of  lowly  loving  kindness  between  man 


and  man,  which  Jesus  taught  secured 
life  eternal  for  whosoever  practised  it, 
it  were  no  wonder  that  devout  persons 
discern  God  in  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
worship  and  adore  Him  as  the  Son  of 
God.  Religion,  based  on  the  conduct 
of  Christ,  is  as  essential  for  the  growth 
and  health  of  the  soul  in  the  individual 
as  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  for  the 
growth  and  health  of  the  body. 

The  war  has  furthermore  demon- 
strated that  to  speak  of  all  men  being 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God  is  not  mere 
rhetoric,  a  pleasant  phrase,  signifying 
nothing,  but  that  it  is  an  actual  truth. 
Man-made  conditions  constitute  the 
vital  differences  between  man  and 
man,  people  and  p)eople,  nation  and 
nation.  The  highest  civilization,  as  we 
of  this  generation  understand  the  word, 
is  the  one  under  which  a  people  has 
emerged  the  most  completely  from 
slavery.  No  people  is  entirely  free, 
but  we  comprehend  that  liberty,  once 
gained,  must  be  primarily  employed 
in  winning  liberty  for  others;  for 
liberty,  disciplined  liberty,  is  the  very 
breath  of  the  soul.  Indeed,  we  may  go 
a  step  farther  and  declare  that  every 
fight  man  has  ever  waged  for  freedom 
has  been  in  order  to  safeguard  for  him- 
self the  right  to  live  not  for  himself 
but  for  others,  and  that  when  we  speak 
of  progress  we  imply  increased  security 
for  the  individual  so  to  develop  the 
highest  part  of  his  being,  that  by 
living  more  worthily  to  himself  he  ivso 
facto  advances  the  good  of  his  neighbor. 

Man  begins  to  realize  that  the  vision 
of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  the 
Apocalypse  is  not  a  beautiful  idle 
dream.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
toiled  and  fought  for  generations,  usu- 
ally without  knowing  it,  that  'the 
tabernacle  of  God  may  be  with  men.' 
In  one  sense  a  new  earth  has  never 
appeared  more  remote  than  during  the 
last  four  years,  in  another  sense  it  has 
never  seemed  nearer.  Death  has  been 
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resanctified;  we  have  learned  how 
much  pain  and  sorrow  is  preventable, 
and  are  determined  to  prevent  it;  we 
have  come  to  believe  universal  peace 
to  be  possible,  and  are  resolute  to  work 
for  that  end;  'the  fearful  and  the  un- 
believing and  the  abominable'  are 
still  with  us,  but  we  perceive  that  they 
have  no  part  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
Spirit,  but  that  they  prepare  for  them- 
selves a  second  death.  They  live  for 
the  animal,  and  they  shall  die  with  the 
animal.  They  who  live  for  the  spirit 
shall  never  die. 

What  is  the  inmfiortal  life  which  the 
soul  inherits,  if  it  be  indeed  of  the  flesh? 
The  constant  and  perplexing  clash  be- 
tween flesh  and  spirit  is  not  denied,  but 
how  does  it  exist  if  each  be  a  part  of 
the  other?  May  not  this  very  clash 
arise  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  soul,  and  from  too 
high  a  demand  being  made  upon  it? 

The  subject  is  a  difficult  one  to  dis- 
cuss, in  that  its  terminology  is  circimfi- 
scribed  by  old  ideas  and  deep-rooted 
meanings.  All  of  man  is  mortal,  but  a 
fragment  of  him  is  immortal  in  the 
sense  that  during  mortal  life,  by  means 
of  this  f)art  of  his  physical  being,  man 
can  both  live  in  unison  with  the  Eter- 
nal and  impart  to  the  Eternal  his 
higher  self,  which  persists  when  the 
mechanism  which  produced  it  has 
perished.  It  was  the  possession  of  this 
power  —  this  interconmiunication  of 
brain  and  brain  without  the  presence 
of  the  body  —  which  enabled  Homo 
sapiens  to  break  away  from  the  rest  of 
brute  creation.  In  his  earliest  stages 
man,  without  realizing  its  possession, 
was  yet  vaguely  conscious  of  it;  it  was 
to  facilitate  and  as  it  were  to  solidify 
these  cerebral  currents  that  language 
was  evolved.  The  1  nutations  of  hu- 
man speech,  even  at  this  compara- 
tively late  stage  of  its  development, 
point  to  this  fact.  Words  are  super- 
fluous  for  the   conunoner  needs   of 


animal  existence;  words  are  obscene 
for  its  grosser  necessities;  words  are 
worthless  or  ridiculous  when  employed 
to  express  emotions  common  to  brute 
creation.  Notice  the  primitive  sounds 
a  man  utters  when'  carried  away  by 
anger.    And  in  the  ecstasy  of  love, 
though  a  man  be  blessed  with  the  gift  of 
poesy,  the  sweetest  melody  he  makes 
is  poor  compared  with  the  song  of  the 
nesting  thrush.  Words,  when  used  for 
the  animal  side  of  man,  are  feeble 
channels  of  communication;  but  apply 
them  to  the  needs  of  the  soul,  and  how 
could  the  soul  have  reached  its  present 
development  without  their  use?  Here 
I  use  the  term  'soul'  to  designate  dis- 
tinctly those  cells,*  brain  cells  as  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be,  through  which  a  man 
is  able  to  draw  unto  his  self  the  good 
that  abides  in  human  life,  and  to  give 
it  forth  again  with  greater  strength  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men.   It  was 
the  soul  that  evoked  language,  not 
language  that  furnished  forth  the  soul. 
I  write  on  the  assumption  that  the 
spiritual  instinct  is  not  a  mere  symp- 
tom of  a  certain  stage  of  mental  de- 
velopment or  of  a  state  of  civilization, 
but  that  it  goes  back  to  the  beginning 
of  th'ngs,  and  is  as  real  and  concrete 
as  the  sexual  instinct;  in  a  word,  that 
the  former,  like  the  latter,  has  its 
origin  in  a  vital  physical  fact.  Let  such 
a  theory  as  the  one  I  here  set  down  be 
established  scientifically,  and  man  will 
enter  on  a  newer  and  higher  region 
than  any  he  has  occupied  hitherto. 
The   abstract   virtues,   as  they   are 
broadly  understood,  will  then  be  recog- 
nized to  be  just  as  essential  for  his 
right  existence  as  well- ventilated  habi- 
tations.  Religion  will  be  to  the  soul 
what  food  and  exercise  are  to  the  body; 
but  it  will  be  a  religion  of  conduct,  not 
of  rites  and  ceremonials,  and  man 
shall  praise  God  and  worship  Him  by 
rendering  willing  and  joyful  service  to 
his  neighbor.  For  generations  this  has 
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been  the  practice  of  sincere  and  godly 
men  and  womeii,  but  hitherto,  so  far 
at  least  as  Christianity  is  concerned, 
it  has  been  conditioned  by  the  promise 
of  reward  hereafter  or  by  the  threat  of 
future  punishment.  Henceforth  it  will 
be  accepted  that  man  only  fulfills  the 
highest  law  of  his  being,  that  he  only 
obtains  the  best  out  of  life,  when  he 
acts  after  this  fashion.  That  will  be 
his  reward,  but  could  the  individual 
desire  a  higher  one? 

Hitherto  selfishness  has  been  de- 
nounced as  a  trait  unworthy  of  man. 
Though  the  qualifying  epithet  'en- 
lightened' be  added,  yet  a  taint  of 
feebleness  and  wrongdoing  still  x;lings 
even  to  'enlightened  selfishness.'  But 
if  the  soul  be  a  physical  part  of  the  self, 
as  much  man  as  body  or  mind,  then  to 
live  for  the  self  is  most  worthy,  and '  he 
that  findeth  his  self  shall  lose  it ;  and  he 
that  loseth  his  self  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it.'  We  have  only  to  read  into  the 
words  *for  my  sake'  the  conduct  of 
Jesus,  to  comprehend  the  lively  sig- 
nificance and  truth  of  this  saying. 

Man  is  immortal  in  life,  not  after 
death.  It  is  his  acts  that  persist,  not 
his  animal  simulacrum.  These  acts 
need  not  of  themselves  be  heroic.  He 
has  only  to  wage  war  on  hypocrisy,  in- 
sincerity, and  deceit;  he  has  only  by 
self-discipline  and  self-restraint  to 
make  life  a  little  wider  and  cleaner  and 
more  joyful  for  those  around  him;  he 
has  only  to  give  a  crumb  of  comfort  to 
the  starving  soul  and  to  ease  the  throb 
of  the  aching  heart,  to  find  himself  at 
one  with  God  and  in  communion  with 
the  souls  of  all  good  men. 

Life  eternal  encompasses  him  in  this 
world,  and  he  has  the  power  to  partake 
of  that  life  if  he  so  wills  it;  in  truth  he 
does  not  live  healthily  unless  he  exerts 
this  power.  Living  healthily,  he  will 
presently  find  better  delight  in  the 
things  that  app)ertain  unto  the  eternal, 


and  willscom  the  dictates  of  his  p)erish- 
able  nature  when  they  are  opposed  to 
the  higher  impulses.  He  will  be  a  brave 
man.  As  the  years  proceed  they  shall 
not  condemn  but  provide  recompense 
for  the  weakening  of  the  body,  for  the 
failing  of  desire.  There  shall  reach  him 
through  the  portal  of  the  soul  the  eter- 
nal gladness  of  youth  —  youth  which 
rejoices  in  a  good  fight,  and  whose 
gladness,  pain,  sorrow,  and  disappoint- 
ment can  only  cloud  but  not  kill  — 
and  he  shall  know  most  surely  that  his 
ife  is  not  bounded  by  death. 

Thrice,  at  the  warning  of  the  doc- 
tors, I  have  made  ready  for  death.  The 
first  time  I  had  thought  myself  con- 
vinced of  the  resurrection  of  the  body; 
I  desired  it  ardently,  I  hoped  for  it. 
But  when  the  faith  was  brought  to  the 
test,  it  failed.  I  could  discern  no  in- 
dividuality beyond  the  grave,  nothing 
but  darkness  —  a  gentle  darkness  and 
a  great  calm.  Heaven  and  hell  ap- 
peared to  be  on  earth;  life  eternal  and 
everlasting  death  in  the  deeds  done 
and  left  undone  here.  Twice  again  the 
same  conviction  flooded  my  being  and 
brought  peace  at  the  point  of  death. 
There  was  no  sense  of  egoism  save  the 
thought  that,  notwithstanding  frequent 
failure,  I  had  tried  to  do  my  duty. 
This  duty  in  the  main,  as  it  then  pre- 
sented itself,  was  —  to  quote  my  own 
words  written  at  the  time  — *to  render 
the  world  a  little  happier,  a  little 
brighter,  and  a  little  healthier  for  those 
who  come  after.'  In  this  work  lay  im- 
mortality, and  in  so  far  as  I  had  striven 
to  this  end  there  had  gone  forth  from 
my  being  an  energy  which  endures. 
This  energy,  conjoined  to  a  vast 
volume  of  effluence,  a  stream  of  living 
power,  the  outflowing  of  the  actions  of 
all  unselfish  men  and  women  of  all 
time,  inspires,  strengthens,  and  com- 
p)els  humanity  to  the  same  purpose 
forever. 
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The  Ijondon  theatrical  season  is  now  in 
full  swing.  A  new  play  by  Mr.  Edward 
Knoblauch,  entitled  Mutnsie,  is  soon  to  be 
produced  at  the  Little  Theatre.  The  new 
management  of  the  playhouse  is  anxious 
to  encourage  British  authors,  and  plays 
have  already  been  acquired  from  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett  and  Mr.  Harold  Brighouse. 
At  the  Royalty,  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie  b  re- 
viving The  Admirable  CrichUm.  At  the 
Queen's,  The  CindereUa  Man,  an  importa- 
tion from  the  United  States,  is  rapidly 
nearing  its  three  hundredth  performance, 
and  at  the  Court,  a  dramatized  version  of 
the  world  famous  Young  Visiters  is  due  in 
February.  Miss  Constance  Collier  is  busy 
with  the  rehearsals  of  Peter  Ihhetson  soon 
scheduled  for  the  stage  of  the  Court. 

Thb  great  sensation  of  the  dramatic 
year  in  Paris  has  been  the  strike  of  the 
artistes  of  the  opera.  After  formulating  the 
usual  'demands,'  the  actors  decided  to 
strike  and  give  performances  of  their  own 
in  the  working  class  quarter  of  Paris.  The 
hall,  in  the  Rue  Grange-aux-Belles,  turned 
out  to  be  commodious  enough,  but  the 
audience  was  far  from  fashionable  and  the 
performance  far  from  agreeable.  The 
quarter,  with  its  clangorous  railway  station, 
its  mephitio  canal,  slovenly  houses  and 
yamin-haunted  streets,  is  not  one  of  pleas- 
ant memory.  The  dancers  of  the  opera  are 
but  poorly  paid,  the  'stars'  receive  only 
four  hundred  francs  a  month,  but  the  ma- 
chinists earn  a  thousand  francs  a  month 
and  have  little  to  complain  about. 

Pebhaps  the  most  notable  play  of  the 
new  year  is  La  Maison  Epargnie  (The 
House  That  Was  Spared),  by  M.  Jean 
Jacques  Bernard,  son  of  the  well-known 
dramatist,  M.  Tristan  Bernard.  M. 
Robert  de  Flers  thought  it  a  'most  re- 
markable' performance,  and  detected  the 
influence  of  Ibsen.  The  theme  is  simple  and 
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moving.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  village  of 
1914  in  the  early  days  of  the  invasion. 
The  moire  has  fled;  the  curi  has  been  shot. 
A  well-to-do,  retired  village  proprietor, 
Fabian  Coetile,  assumes  the  powers  of 
these  functionaries,  and  struggles  honor- 
ably and  bravely  to  protect  the  village 
from  the  brutalities  of  the  Germans.  His 
house  b  open  to  all;  every  day  his  neigh- 
bors come  to  ask  his  aid.  To  the  hated 
enemy  officer  lodged  in  his  house,  he  be- 
haves with  exquisite  and  chill  correctness. 
The  battle  of  the  Mame  is  fought,  and  the 
Germans  prepare  their  retreat.  As  he  is 
packing  up  to  go  away,  the  enemy  guest 
says  to  Costile,  'I  shall  prove io  you  that  I 
am  not  ungrateful.'  And  he  follows  these 
words  with  the  order  to  spare  Costile's 
house  in  the  general  firing  of  the  village. 

Thenceforth,  the  ransomed  house  rises 
amid  the  ruined  village  like  a  provocation; 
it  inspires  the  viUagers  with  jealousy  and 
suspicion.  The  runaway  maire,  on  his  re- 
turn, is  ready  to  treat  Costile  as  a  spy. 
Soon  Costile  has  but  one  friend  left  to  him, 
the  village  schoolmaster.  Crushed  by  the 
weight  of  all,  the  unfortunate  nmn  resolves 
to  leave  the  village.  As  he  goes,  he  catches 
sight  of  his  ill-omened  dwelling,  and  the 
final  curtain  descends  on  Costile,  overcome 
by  anger  and  pain,  setting  his  own  house 
on  fire. 

The  three  acts  are  soberly  done  and 
treated  with  profound  emotion.  M.  de 
Flers  writes:  'We  must  congratulate  M. 
Bernard  for  having  written  a  play  about 
the  *^ar  which  avoided  any  touch  of  the 
fustian  romantic,  and  gave  us  a  picture  of 
true  and  human  emotions.' 

There  are  two  'theatres'  in  Italy — that 
which  really  belongs  to  the  country,  and 
that  which  attracts  what  the  newspapers 
call  il  gran  puhblico  deUe  premih-es  and  ita 
followers  and  imitators.  A  newcomer  to 
Italy  who  let  himself  be  guided  by  inju- 
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didous  friends  might  very  well  conclude 
that  Italy  drew,  even  more  than  England 
once  was  held  to  draw,  on  that  inex- 
haustible source  called  'from  the  French/ 
Translations  and  adaptations  abound. 
The  most  successful  first  night  of  the 
present  season  in  Rome  was  that  of  an 
Italian  version  of  Hennequin's  Choqueiie  et 
Son  Ab. 

But  side  by  side  with  the  performances 
which  savor  of  society  functions  and  those 
which  are  transplanted,  suffering  in  the 
process,  from  Paris,  there  is  a  theatre  that 
is  essentially  alive  and  energetic  and  ex- 
perimental, that  spends  much  care  and 
very  little  money  on  production,  and  is 
noteworthy  for  a  very  high  level  of  acting. 
And  separate  again  is  the  dialect  theatre, — 
Tuscan,  Neapolitan,  Sicilian, —  which  in 
itself  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the  way  in 
which  the  theatre  belongs  to  Italian  life. 

In  Italy  the  theatre  is  in  no  sense  metro- 
politan; that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  concen- 
tration of  the  leading  actors  and  actresses 
in  Rome,  as  in  Ix>ndon  or  Paris.  Rome, 
Milan,  Turin,  Florence,  Naples,  and  the 
other  big  towns  —  the  leading  companies 
move  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
to  another,  though  each  has  its  prefer- 
ences where  it  finds  special  favor  and  makes 
the  longest  stay.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  long  run  in  the  usual  sense.  The  pro- 
gramme of  each  company  is  a  repertory 
programme. 

The  Aigentina  (Rome)  has  been  giving  a 
wide  choice  —  Fanny's  Firdt  Play,  La 
Femme.  Nue,  La  Prise  de  Berg  op  Zoom,  by 
Saoha  Guitry,  Glauco,  a  classiccJ  play,  and 
Triatano  e  VOmbra,  a  strange,  wandering, 
disconnected,  symbolist  series  of  scenes 
developed  from  the  latter  half  of  the  Tris- 
tan legend,  the  story  of  a  Tristan  haunted 
by  the  shadow  of  the  first  Isolde,  marrying 
the  second,  Isaotta  Blancesmano,  in  the 
hope  of  forgetfulness,  only  to  be  haunted 
still  by  the  shadow  —  the  whole  compli- 
cated and  overlaid  by  a  parallel  story  of 
the  troubles  of  the  second  Isolde's  father. 
Tristan  was  played  by  Maria  Melato,  the 
author's  idea  being,  it  is  said,  that  the  play- 
ing of  the  part  by  a  woman  would  em- 
phaidze  the  symbolism  of  his  work  and 


dissociate  it  more  definitely  from  reality. 

The  audience  and  the  critics  were  at  one 
in  their  condemnation,  and  the  Argentina 
witnessed  a  remarkable  scene.  The  uproar 
was  so  great  at  one  point  that  the  manager 
appeared  and  asked  whether  the  audience 
would  prefer  the  play  to  be  stopped.  It 
was  agreed  to  go  on,  and  the  management 
had  the  courage  to  give  a  second  perform- 
ance, which  found  more  favor.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  play  will  go  further. 

Fanny's  First  Play  was  excellently  done. 
It  was  doubtfully  received  to  begin  with, 
and  it  certainly  loses  greatly  by  its  Italian 
dress.  Mr.  Shaw's  characters  are  still  more 
unreal  when  they  are  made  to  speak  Italian, 
and  Mr.  Trotter,  in  rather  long  side- 
whiskers,  looked  like  a  provincial  solicitor. 
But  the  acting  was  admirable,  though  some 
of  it  seemed  a  little  old-fashioned  for  Mr. 
Shaw's  requirements,  and  there  was  an  in- 
novation in  stage  management  which  was 
very  effective.  Mr.  Trotter  sat  in  a  stage 
box  and  his  colleagues  were  in  the  front 
row  of  the  stalls,  while  Fanny's  poor 
father  declaimed  hb  dismay  from  another 
stall. 

Two  theatres  in  Rome  have  been  giving 
dialect  plays  at  present.  Grasso,  with  his 
Sicilians,  is  at  the  Eliseo,  tod  Scarpetta  is 
giving  a  selection  of  Neapolitan  plays  at 
the  Manzoni.  Grasso  has  not  been  in 
Rome  for  six  years,  and  they  say  he  has 
been  playing  very  little.  He  is  as  great  as 
he  was  in  old  days,  better  perhaps  in  some 
ways,  for  there  is  all  the  vigor  and  skill,  all 
the  dominating  personality,  and  a  little  less 
exaggeration.  In  spite  of  his  obvious  ex- 
cesses there  is  enough  ti:uth  and  beauty  in 
his  work  to  carry  him  triumphantly  to  his 
place  among  the  great.  Mimi  Aguglia  is 
dead,  and  her  successor  is  no  more  with  the 
company.  But  there  is  a  girl  still  in  her 
teens,  *  la  Marrone,'  who  is  taking  their  place 
worthily.  In  Feudalismo  she  and  Grasso 
gave  the  authentic  thrill.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  a  company  whose  acting  seems 
less  like  acting  than  a  perfectly  plain 
straightforward  presentation  of  life  as  it 
happens  to  them.  The  onlooker  was  not 
in  the  theatre,  but  in  a  Sicilian  village, 
watching  a  few  of  its  inhabitants. 


[The  London  Mercury] 
THE  BUZZABDS 

BY  MARTIN  ARMSTRONG 

When  evening  came  and  the  wann 

glow  grew  deeper. 
And  every  tree  that  bordered  the  green 

meadows 
And  in  the  yellow  cornfields  every 

reaper 
And   every  corn-shock   stood   above 

their  shadows 
Flung   eastward    from   their  feet  in 

longer  measure, 
Serenely  far  there  swam  in  the  sunny 

height 
'  J^  buzzard  and  his  mate  who  took  their 

pleasure 
Swirling  and  poising  idly  in  golden 

light. 

On  great  pied  motionless  moth-wings 
borne  along 

So  effortless  and  so  strong, 

Cutting  each  other's  paths  together 
they  glided. 

Then  wheeled  asimder  till  they  soared 
divided 

Two  valleys'  width  (as  though  it  were 
delight 

To  part  like  this,  being  sure  they  could 
unite 

So  swiftly  in  their  empty,  free  domin- 
ion). 

Curved  headlong  downward,  towered 


up  the  sunny  steep, 
ith  a  sudden  lift  of 
eat  pinion, 

proudl 

height 


Then,  with  a  sudden  lift  of  the  one 

great  pinion. 
Swung  proudlyiaa^eurvejUnd  from  its 


Took  half  a  mile  of  sunb'ght  in  one  long 
sweep. 

And  we,  so  small  on  the  swift  immense 
hilbide. 

Stood  tranced,  imtil  our  souls  arose 
uplifted 

On  those  far-sweeping,  wide* 

Strong  curves  of  flight  —  swayed  up 
and  hugely  drifted. 

Were  washed,  made  strong  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  tide 
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Of  sun-bathed  air.    But  far  beneath, 

beholden 
Through  shining  deeps  of  air,  the  fields 

were  golden 
And  rosy  burned  the  heather  where 

cornfields  ended. 

And    still    those    buzzards    wheeled, 

while  light  withdrew 
Out  of  the  vales  and  to  surging  slopes 

ascended. 
Till  the  loftiest-flaming  summit  died 

to  blue. 


[The  London  Mercury] 
A  COUNTRY  MOOD      ^. 

BY  ROBERT  GBAVES 

Take  now  a  country  mood, 

Resolve,  distill  it: 
Nine  Acre  swaying  alive,      ^ 

June  flowers  that' fill  it; 

Spicy  sweetbriar  bush. 

The  uneasy  wren 
Fluttering  from  ash  to  birch 

And  back  again, 

m 

Milkwort  on  its  low  stem, 

Spread  hawthorn-tree, 
Sunlight  patching  the  wood, 

A  five-bound  bee. 

Girls  riding  nim-nim-nim, 

Ladies,  trot-trot, 
Gentlemen  hard  at  gallop 

Shouting,  steam-hot. 

Now  over  the  rough  turf 

Bridles  go  jingle. 
And  there's  a  well-loved  pool 

By  Fox's  Dingle 

Where  Sweetheart,  my  brown  mare. 

Old  Glory's  daughter, 
Mb.y  loll  her  leathern  tongue 

In  snow-cool  water. 
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FRANCE  still  fears  Gefmany,  with 
a  fear  of  which  Americans  have  no 
experience.  We  recently  published  an 
article  upon  the  peace  of  Versailles,  by 
Jacques  Bainville,  because  it  iUus- 
trated  this  sentiment.  This  week  we 
print  a  review  of  the  treaty  itself 
written  in  a  similar  mood.  This  senti- 
ment of  fear  in  France,  combined  with 
the  hatred  that  always  accompanies 
fear,  is  the  principal  'imponderable' 
in  the  European  situation  to-day,  so 
far  as  that  situation  is  controlled  by 
the  old  diplomacy.  It  assumes  the 
continuance  of  a  reign  of  force.  It  over- 
looks the  possible  imminence  of  a 
social  conflict  that  may  disregard  old 
p)olitical  frontiers  and  boundaries.  The 
problem  of  national  self-preservation 
has  possibly  ceased  to  be  a  problem  of 
international  vengeance  or  of  military 
securities. 

It  may  be  assumed,  without  requir- 
ing much  verification,  that  a  thrifty 
crop  of  semi-military  organizations 
has  sprung  up  in  Germany  since  the 
armistice.  Societies  to  perpetuate 
the  comradeship  and  memories  of  the 
war  have  also  come  into  existence  in 
our  own  country.  In  Germany,  such 
associations  naturally  assume  a  more 
definitely  military  character  than 
with  us.  When  we  add  to  this  natural 


development,  the  fact  that  public 
security,  free  government,  and  the 
existing  social  order,  have  been  re- 
peatedly threatened  by  domestic  revolt 
during  the  past  few  months,  the  multi- 
plication of  these  oflicial  or  semi- 
oflicial  military  groups  is  not  surprising. 
It  would  be  remarkable  if  they  did  not 
observe  the  forms  and  customs  in 
which  German  soldiers  have  been 
drilled  for  generations. 

Naturally,  the  possibility  remains 
that  this  network  of  little  military 
groups  may  rally  to  the  standards  of 
some  reactionary  leader,  and  thus  may 
again  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe. 
But  this  appears  unlikely.  To  assume 
it  as  a  serious  danger  is  to  misinterpret 
the  German  revolution. 

This  week's  article  is  characteristic 
of  French  comment  upon  the  treaty 
in  apparently  clinging  to  the  delusion 
that  Germany  will  be  able  to  make  the 
indemnity  payments  which  it  has  been 
forced  to  promise.  Perhaps  the  very 
hopelessness  of  the  fiscal  situation  in 
Europe  deters  even  intelligent  thinkers 
from  recognizing  the  facts.  German 
bonds  \o  the  value  of  one  hundred 
billion  marks  in  gold  promise  to  be 
about  as  valuable  as  the  invest- 
ments dealt  with  by  our  'Blue  Sky' 
laws. 
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THE  study  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
which  we  publish,  is  not  an  unbiased 
r^sum6  of  this  legislation.  The  author's 
criticism  is  just,  indeed,  and  searching, 
and  he  does  not  misstate  his  facts;  but 
he  fails  to  point  out  the  advantages 
that  the  new  commonwealths  of  the 
South  Pacific  have  derived  from  these 
laws  —  advantages  that  explain  the 
fact  that  such  acts  have  remained  upon 
the  statute  books  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Compulsory  arbitration  has  failed 
to  prevent  the  very  strikes  that  do  most 
injury  to  society.  It  cannot  stop  those 
great  conflicts  between  powerful  labor 
unions  and  groups  of  employers  which 
disorganize  industry  and  threaten  the 
immediate  welfare  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. As  administered  hitherto,  this 
legislation  has  not  insured  industrial 
peace,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  have  done  so  under  any  free 
government. 

But  the  arbitration  courts  have  reg- 
ulated labor  conditions  in  many  in- 
dustries where  the  workers  were  not 
organized,  or  if  organized,  were  not 
powerful  enough  to  secure  a  hearing 
for  their  grievances  or  to  enforce  their 
claims  by  strikes.  In  these  industries, 
the  awards  have  standardized  terms 
of  employment,  and  by  so  doing  they 
have  improved  the  condition  of  work- 
ers whose  helplessness  oftentimes  in- 
vited sweating  and  other  oppression. 
This  end  might  have  been  attained  — 
and  perhaps  better  attained  —  in  other 
ways.  But  as  a  matter  of  history,  the 
arbitration  courts  have  this  service  to 
their  credit. 

Neither  does  the  author  mention  the 
preventive  eff*ect  of  the  conciliation 
councils  —  and  indeed  of  the  courts 
themselves  —  in  forestalling  labor  con- 
flicts. Of  course  every  man  will  form 
his  opinion  in  accordance  with  his 
sympathies  in  estimating  how  many 


strikes,  that  never  occurred,  might 
have  afflicted  Australasia  had  the  coun- 
try been  without  this  legislation.  But 
only  a  biased  critic  would  deny  these 
laws  any  beneficent  influence  what- 
ever in  this  direction.  The  present 
article  does  not  deal  with  the  Victo- 
rian wage  boards,  and  boards  modeled 
upon  them  in  other  parts  of  Australia. 
Their  history  forms  a  separate  chapter 
in  the  records  of  Australasian  labor 
experiment. 

In  the  hop)eful  days  when  compul- 
sory arbitration  first  went  into  effect, 
it  was  expected  to  promote  among  the 
working  people  regard  for  law  and 
judicial  authority.  It  failed  to  do  this. 
Nevertheless,  the  courts  have  built  up 
a  code  of  recognized  labor  rights,  con- 
iirmed  by  a  stately  series  of  awards  and 
rulings  that  have  helped  to  clarify  the 
relations  of  employers  and  employees 
and  to  give  those  relations  something 
resembling  a  scientific  foundation; 
The  case  against  the  Australasian  arbi- 
tration system  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rest  without  hearing  further  evi- 
dence for  the  defense.  But  that  system 
does  not  solve  the  problem  of  labor 
unrest,  or  insure  industrial  peace. 
Perhaps  that  is  a  task  left  for  Kansas 
to  accomplish. 

POLAND'S  destruction  as  a  politi- 
cal power  did  not  abolish  the  manorial 
rights  of  the  titled  Polish  landlords, 
whose  broad  acres  monopolized  rich 
agricultural  regions,  not  only  within 
the  borders  of  the  kingdom  as  it  ex- 
isted shortly  before  its  final  disappear- 
ance, but  throughout  wide  territories 
further  East,  which  in  the  early  days 
of  Poland's  greatest  glory  acknowl- 
edged for  brief  periods  the  suzerainty 
of  its  rulers.  Now,  after  their  long  ex- 
perience with  foreign  domination,  the 
representatives  of  these  landed  in- 
terests in  Lithuania,  Courland,  White 
Russia,  and  the  Ukraine,  are  naturally 
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inspirere  or  ardent  champions  of  every 
territorial  claim  put  forth  by  the  new 
Polish  state. 

For  some  years  before  the  war,  the 
Tsar's  officials  followed  a  policy  of  con- 
sistently favoring  the  Ruthenians,  Lit- 
tle Russians,  or  Ukrainians — which- 
ever name  for  these  people  is 
preferred  —  in  the  borderland  prov- 
inces between  the  Polish-speaking  and 
the  Russian-speaking  areas  of  the 
Empire,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
creating  mutual  hostilitybetween  these 
nationalities,  and  thus  making  them 
more  easy  to  govern.  On  the  other 
hand,  Austria  had  for  a  generation  or 
more  followed  an  opposite  policy,  of 
favoring  the  Polish  landholders  in  its 
GaliciiCh  realm  against  the  claims  of 
the  resident  Ruthenians. 

In  all  these  regions,  whether  in 
Russia  or  Austria,  the  Poles  are  usually 
the  wealthy  landlord  class,  while  the 
Ruthenians  are  largely  a  peasant  ten- 
antry. So  economic  class  hatred  as 
well  as  political  hatred  exists  between 
these  two  Slavic  nationalities.  In  Old 
Russia  this  division  is  still  further 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  Poles 
are  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Ruthe- 
nians members  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church. 

During  the  war,  consequently,  the 
Ruthenians  living  in  Galicia  and  Bu- 
kovina  were  friendly  to  Russia.  The 
German  press  reported  many  instances 
where  Ruthenian  subjects  of  Austria 
betrayed  the  cause  of  their  rulers,  by 
deserting  to  the  enemy,  sending  the 
latter  information,  and  even  diverting 
trains  of  munitions  and  reinforce- 
ments to  places  where  they  were  not 
needed  or  were  likely  to  fall  into 
Russian  hands. 

These  are  the  people  with  whom  the 
Poles  have  been  contesting  the  control 
of  Galicia  ever  since  the  armistice. 
The  Ruthenian  claims  to  self-govern- 
ment do  not  accord  with  the  plans  of 


France,  inherited  from  the  days  of 
Nap)oleon,  to  make  Poland  large 
enough  to  be  a  powerful  military  ally 
on  Germany's  eastern  border.  This 
policy  has  several  weak  points,  among 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
internal  insecurity  of  a  Polish  state 
embracing  a  large  rebellious  popula- 
tion, who  have  been  first  promised  and 
then  denied  the  right  of  political  self- 
determination,  and  the  instability  of 
the  social  order  where  race  sentiment 
rallies  to  the  supp)ort  of  an  agrarian 
unrest  that  embraces  not  only  subject 
nationalities,  but  also  the  Polish  peas- 
antry itself,  and  that  affords  fertile 
soil  for  the  propagation  of  Bolshe- 
vism, with  its  seductive  promises  of 
free  land  for  all. 

THE  moral  exaltation  of  combat; 
the  unmoral  intoxication  of  victory; 
the  reluctant  recognition  of  self-defeat 
—  are  not  these  typical  stages  of  a  war 
epoch?  Is  victory  ever  more  than  a 
wine  vision?  In  the  sober  reckoning 
time,  when  the  piper  presents  his  scot, 
the  clouds  of  illusion  drop  from  the 
cliffs  of  reality  and  nations  see  the  true 
difficulty  of  the  path  before  them. 
Thereupon,  since  the  victors  have  not 
lost  the  war,  they  fancy  they  have  lost 
the  peace. 

This  seems  to  be  the  state  of  senti- 
ment in  France  to-day.  A  correspond- 
ent of  an  old  royalist  paper  of  Berlin, 
in  his  first  letter  from  Paris  since  the 
war,  finds  the  formerly  gay  capital  on 
the  Seine  as  sadly  thrifty  as  old-time 
Prussia;  while  almost  simultaneously, 
a  French  Socialist  editor  cautions  his 
country  against  the  prevalent  prodi- 
gality, and  warns  his  fellow  citiasens 
not  to  dance  upon  the  brink  of  the 
cataract.  But  all  parties  unite  in 
blaming  peace  for  not  healing  at  once 
the  wounds  of  war,  for  not  making 
actual  the  wine  visions  of  victory.  A 
Paris   correspondent    of    the    Times, 
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after  characterizing  1919  as  'a  year 
of  disillusionment, '  says:  'While  we 
were  inebriated  with  the  champagne 
of  our  triumph,  we  did  not  note  that 
the  substantial  meal  of  restoration 
was  slipping  away  from  our  fork.' 

Europe  demands  a  scapegoat  for  a 
bad  peace  almost  as  exigently  as  it  de- 
manded a  scapegoat  for  a  disastrous 
war.  Nations,  like  individuals,  take 
comfort  in  personifying  the  causes  of 
their  ills.  To  quote  again  the  same 
correspondent: 

'  Wilsonianism  is  put  down  as  the 
primary  calamity.  The  Peace  Confer- 
ence soared  up  for  six  months  in  the 
clouds  of  the  "Society  of  Nations" 
while  Germany  was  rising  to  her  feet 
on  the  hard  ground ;  no  serious  repa- 
rations secured;  no  Allied  policy  in 
Germany,  hone  in  Russia,  a  disastrous 
one  in  Italy;  and,  finally,  no  inter- 
Allied  financial  arrangement  to  avert 
bankruptcy  in  Europe. 

*  A  second  idol  in  the  temple,  whose 
ear  should  catch  the  change  of  tone  in 
popular  feeling,  is  M.  Clemenceau 
himself.  I  quite  discard,  of  course,  the 
spiteful  and  systematic  recriminations 
of  the  Extreme  Left;  I  refer  to  the 
evolution  of  feeling  or,  if  I  may  say  so, 
to  the  "coming  to  '*  of  many  of  his  devo- 
tees. The  greatest  civilian  victor  of 
the  war,  Clemenceau,  has  well-nigh 
failed  in  his  peace  task;  he  has  failed  to 
cope  for  the  last  year  with  all  the  prac- 
tical and  mortal  problems  of  recon- 
struction at  home. 

'The  fault  assuredly  is  not  personal, 
though  perhaps  induced  by  his  auto- 
cratic temperament;  but  he  has  not 
been  adequately  seconded  by  his  min- 
isters, nor  would  he  be,  by  the  very 
choice  he  made  of  third-rate  politi- 
cians. Li  spite  of  his  presence  at  the 
helm,  we  do  not  feel,  to  quote  a  famous 
utterance  of  his,  I  think,  long  years 
ago,  that  '*we  are  sufficiently  gov- 
erned," or  we  have  been  made  to  re- 


alize, which  is  worse,  that  we  are 
governed  badly. 

'  To  sum  up,  public  opinion  is  begin- 
ning to  question  whether  the  right  man 
in  war  time  is  not  on  the  wrong  pedes- 
tal in  peace  time.* 

England,  also,  is  asking  whether  the 
men  who  ran  the  war  are  the  best  quali- 
fied to  peri'orm  the  tasks  of  peace;  and 
the  heavy  drift  of  voters  toward  the 
labor  party  indicates  that  many  are 
answering  this  question  in  the  negative. 

THE  European  newspapers  have 
been  much  occupied  with  the  revela- 
tions concerning  the  secret  peace  ne- 
gotiations initiated  by  Austria  in  1917, 
through  Prince  Sixtus  of  Parma,  to 
which  we  referred  in  a  recent  issue. 
The  story  of  these  negotiations  is, 
briefly,  as  follows: 

Prince  Sixtus,  who  was  serving  as  an 
officer  in  the  Belgian  army,  was  sum- 
moned  to  Switzerland  in  January, 
1917,  by  his  mother,  who  informed 
him  that  Emperor  Charles  of  Austria 
wished  to  confer  directly  with  him  re- 
garding peace.  He  received  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor  while  there,  con- 
firming this  information,  and  in- 
formed  his  mother  that  he  believed  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  Allies 
would  be  the  restoration  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  France;  the  evacuation  of 
Belgium  and  Serbia;  and  the  surrender 
of  Constantinople  to  Russia.  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  Prince  returned  to  Switzer- 
land, where  he  was  met  by  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Emperor  who  delivered 
a  letter  from  the  latter  to  him.  Early 
in  March  he  had  an  audience  with 
President  Poincar6,  to  whom  he 
handed  a  memorandum  from  Count 
Czemin.  The  French  President  con- 
sidered the  latter  vague  and  indefinite. 

However,  a  secret  personal  letter 
directly  from  the  Emperor  was  more 
to  the  p)oint.  That  ruler  wrote:  'We 
will  support  France  and  exert  pressure 
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upon  Germany.'  Poincar6  thought 
this  was  a  firm  basis  for  peace.  Re- 
turning to  Switzerland,  Prince  Sixtus 
had  an  interview  with  Count  Erdoeli, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  from  whom  he  received  formal 
peace  overtures  from  Austria;  and  on 
March  23  he  had  a  personal  interview 
with  the  Emperor  himself  at  Laxen- 
burg  Castle. 

The  Emperor  stated  that  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  induce  Germany 
to  make  immediate  peace.  However, 
since  he  would  not  sacrifice  his  own 
monarchy  to  the  madness  of  his  ally, 
he  was  willing,  as  a  last  resort,  to  make 
a  separate  peace.  The  next  day,  the 
Emperor  handed  the  Prince  a  letter 
confirming  his  definite  proposals.  On 
April  12  the  Prince  had  another  inter- 
view with  Poincar^,  and  was  informed 
that  England  favored  the  proposals 
made.  Meantime,  Italy  was  told  of 
the  negotiations. 

Toward  the  end  of  April,  Prince  Six- 
tus had  another  interview  with  Count 
Erdoeli;  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May  the  latter  brought  the  Prince 
the  astonishing  news  that  Emperor 
Charles  had  informed  him  that  an  am- 
bassador from  General  Cadoma  had 
been  in  Bern  for  three  weeks,  trying  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Austria  on  a 
basis  of  the  cession  of  Trent  to  Italy. 
The  Prince  again  visited  Vienna, 
where  he  received  another  memoran- 
dum from  the  Emperor  in  which  all 
these  facts  were  summarized.  The 
Emperor  said  he  was  determined  to 
see  the  matter  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  but  wanted  some  guaran- 
ties in  return.  Czemin  told  the  Prince 
that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  the  German  army  leaders,  and 
that  open  negotiations  must  b^gin. 
He  added  a  note  to  the  Emperor's 
memorandum  insisting  that  in  case 
boundary  concessions  were  made,  the 


integrity  of  the  monarchy  itself  should 
be  guaranteed.  He  assured  the  Prince 
that  if  this  condition  was  assured, 
Austria  would  make  a  separate  peace. 
Interviews  followed  between  the  Prince 
and  Poincar^  and  Ribot,  who  was  then 
Premier  of  France,  in  Paris,  and  with 
Lloyd  George  and  the  King  of  England 
in  London.  After  the  latter  interview 
he  returned  to  Paris  to  wait  for  fur- 
ther developments.  Immediately  there- 
after, however,  the  whole  project  fell 
through. 

ALTHOUGH  so  many  German 
working  people  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  conservative  provision  of  the  new 
Shop  Council  Law,  the  passage  of 
which  was  the  occasion  for  the  recent 
riots  in  Berlin,  many  employers  regard 
that  enactmen'  with  great  distrust. 
The  Kolnische  ZeUung,  a  conservative 
paper  now  issued  under  British  con- 
trol, in  commenting  upon  this  legisla- 
tion says:  'The  law  ends,  once  for  all, 
the  age  of  living  machines  and  inaugu- 
rates the  era  of  Socialism.  It  gives  the 
employee  equal  rights  with  the  em- 
ployer in  the  direction  and  ownership 
of  a  business.  The  law  is  a  war  measure 
against  the  existing  economic  order.' 
This  paper  fears  that  the  working 
people  will  take  advantage  of  the  privi- 
leges they  acquire  under  this  law  to 
extort  still  greater  privileges  from  em- 
ployers. It  prophesies  that  the  law  will 
have  the  following  effect: 

*1.  Very  capable  employers  will  be 
able  to  work  in  cooperation  with  a  Shop 
Council  composed  of  intelligent  con- 
servative men  —  or  to  put  it  better  — 
by  the  exercise  of  unbounded  tact  and 
patience,  they  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
for  a  time  without  particular  loss.  In 
exceptional  instances,  the  employer 
may  find  the  new  system  to  his  per- 
sonal advantage,  or  be  quite  uncon- 
scious of  any  embarrassment  on  ac- 
count of  it. 
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'2.  Less  tactful  and  capable  em- 
ployers will  be  at  swords'  points  with 
their  Shop  Council  from  the  start. 
The  violence  of  their  disputes  will  de- 
pend upon  the  personality  of  the  em- 
ployer, and  the  reasonableness,  or  the 
reverse,  of  the  Shop  Council.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  what  the 
effect  will  be  upon  the  business 
itself. 

*3.  Even  the  best  and  most  tactful 
and  skillful  employer  will  gradually  be 
pushed  to  the  wall  and  rendered  power- 
less whenever  malicious  or  misguided 
workingmen  get  control  of  a  Shop 
Council.' 

OF  the  higher  Soviet  officials,  ten 
belong  to  the  Russian  nobility.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  are  Lenin  and 
Lunacharsky.  Most  of  the  Bolshevist 
(^ivil  Service  is  recruited  from  the 
l>ourgeoisie.  Among  the  bourgeois 
leaders  of  the  new  bureaucracy  are 
Bucharin,  Krylenko,  and  Kamenef. 
Only  two  come  from  the  working 
classes  —  Kalinin  and  Schlaintof.  All 
of  these  we  have  named  so  far  are 
Christians.  Among  the  Jews  promi- 
nent in  the  present  administration 
are  Trotzky,  Sinovyef,  Radek,  Kamen- 
jef,  Uritzki,  Livenof,  JofTe,  Larin,  and 
Stettlof. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment is  not  a  *  workers'  and  peasants" 
government.  Most  of  the  higher 
officials  come  from  the  former  no- 
bility or  the  bourgeoisie.  The  same 
applies  to  the  army.  Most  of  Trotzky 's 
general  staff  were  high  officers  in  the 


army  of  the  Tsar  and  belonged  to  the 
nobility. 

EUROPEAN  pubUshers  continue 
to  increase  the  price  of  their  peri- 
odicals, and  New  Year's  witnessed  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  high 
subscription  rates  already  prevailing* 
In  commenting  upon  this  action, 
the  Berliner  LokaUAnzeiger  published 
prices  showing  that  type  metal  had 
risen  during  the  war  from  less  than  half 
a  mark  to  nine  marks  a  kilo,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  two  thousand  per  cent. 
Machine  oil  rose  during  the  same  in- 
terval from  less  than  half  a  mark  to 
more  than  seven  marks  a  kilo,  or  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  per  cent.  Print- 
ing ink  increased  in  price  from  less 
than  four  marks  a  kilo  to  twenty-eight 
marks  a  kilo,  or  nearly  six  hundred 
per  cent;  while  the  price  of  coal 
mounted  from  twenty-two  marks  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  marks  a 
ton. 

PROFESSOR  LAMMASH  whose 
death  we  mentioned  last  week,  was  one 
of  the  first  representatives  of  German 
scholarship  and  opinion  to  receive  a  di- 
rect hearing  in  France  after  the  war. 
Both  he  and  the  Breslau  jurist,  Heil- 
berg,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  German 
Peace  Society,  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  criticize  the  peace 
treaties  of  Versailles  and  St.  Germain 
in  a  Paris  review.  Their  articles  ap- 
pear in  La  Paix  par  le  Droits  an  organ 
of  the  French  Pacifists  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Theodore  Ruvssen  of  Bordeaux. 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  TREATY  SIGNIFY? 


BY  JACQUES  BARDOUX 


The  Protocol  provided  that  on  the 
tenth  of  January,  1920,  before  enter- 
ing the  Clock  Hall,  at  an  hour  set  and 
at  a  point  indicated,  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Allies  and  of  the  Germans 
should  shake  hands. 

I  realize  perfectly  that  in  diplomatic 
relations,  as  in  social  life,  this  expres- 
sion of  cordiality,  this  manifestation 
of  esteem,  confidence,  good  will,  and 
harmony,  has  lost  its  meaning. 

How  many  simple  souls  and  unen- 
lightened minds  —  cherishing  faith  in 
their  newspapers  or  in  the  Protocol  — 
have  doubtless  misinterpreted  this 
handshake!  Peace  is  actually  here. 
The  stage  of  wrangling  is  over.  The 
demobilization  of  the  diplomats  has 
begim.  Our  good  people  in  France  will 
at  last  be  able  to  forget  the  Boche  — 
not  only  their  helmets  and  their  poison 
gas,  but  also  their  spectacles  and  port- 
folios—  and  turn  their  thoughts  to 
their  vacant  firesides  and  the  coming 
harvest. 

How  many  handshakes  will  still  be 
exchanged  between  German  diplomats 
and  French  ministers  in  the  reception 
halls  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  before  the 
people  of  France  enjoy  any  practical 
j)rofit  from  the  advantages  they  have 
so  dearlv  won? 

■r 

To  appreciate  the  number  of  things 
that  still  remain  to  be  done,  one  ought 
to  read  the  official  volume  enumerating 
the  obligations  laid  upon  the  Germans 
and  the  period  allowed  for  their  execu- 
tion. In  the  treaty  signed  at  Versailles 
on  June  28,  1919,  and  ratified  at  Paris 
on   January  10,  1920,   the   mere   list 


covers  nineteen  quarto  pages.  Their 
execution  extends  from  the  eleventh  of 
January,  1920,  to  the  eleventh  of 
January,  19S5.  The  financial  clauses 
are  calculated  to  remain  in  force  until 
1950. 

Twenty-nine  interpretations  and 
agreements  should  properly  have  been 
settled  since  the  eleventh  of  Januarv, 
and  twenty-nine  others  are  now  due  to 
be  settled  immediately.  Of  these  fift}- 
eight  items,  twenty-seven  impose  obli- 
gations upon  Germany  alone  and 
relate  to  such  varied  subjects  as  the  res- 
titution of  stolen  documents;  the  dis- 
solution of  military  organizations;  the 
presentation  of  a  statement  of  all 
artiller>^  equipment;  the  demolition  of 
war  vessels  in  course  of  construction; 
the  restitution  of  live  stock;  and  the 
delivery  of  aeronautical  materials.  In 
this  selection  of  items  —  the  execution 
of  which  will  be  laborious  and  difficult 
to  superintend  —  I  have  omitted  all 
pecuniary  damages  and  penal  clauses. 
Now,  the  latter  are  already  in  force, 
and  it  is  important  for  us  to  estimate 
the  resistance  that  is  likely  to  be  ofTcreil 
to  their  execution. 

Germany  is  refjuircd  by  the  treaty 
to  issue  immediately  gold  bonds,  free 
from  taxes  and  payable  to  bearer,  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  billion 
marks,  as  a  guaranty  and  recognition 
of  its  debt.  Of  these  bonds  twenty  bil- 
lions are  to  be  issued  immediately, 
payable  the  first  of  May,  1921,  or 
later,  without  interest.  Forty  billions 
are  to  be  issued  immediately  and  to 
carry  interest  of  two  and  one-half  per 
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cent  from  1921  to  1926,  and  five  per 
cent  thereafter  with  one  per  cent 
additional  for  amortization. 

A  payment  of  twenty  billions  of 
marks  between  January,  1920,  and  the 
first  of  May,  1921,  will  be  a  rather 
more  difllicult  matter  for  Germany  than 
it  would  have  been  immediately  after 
the  armistice  was  signed  in  November, 
1918.  During  the  fourteen  months 
that  have  since  elapsed,  socialistic 
experiments  and  labor  revolts  have 
lessened  the  wealth  of  the  country  by 
hundreds  of  millions.  During  the  same 
period  billions  have  been  spent  in  re- 
organizing Germany's  army  and  creat- 
ing a  complicated  structure  of  crypto- 
military  organizations.  During  the 
single  month  of  October,  1919,  the 
appropriation  for  the  Reichswehr  alone 
reached  one  billion  two  hundred  mil- 
lion marks.  During  the  past  fourteen 
months,  therefore,  Germany  has  me- 
thodically, and  with  impunity,  pursued 
a  policy  that  will  facilitate  an  evasion 
of  its  fiscal  obligations. 

Erzberger's  report  upon  the  budget 
last  July  ought  to  have  opened  people's 
eyes.  He  estimated  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  government  at  twenty- 
five  billions  of  marks.  Although  taxes 
had  been  doubled  within  four  years 
they  produced  but  four  billions.  New 
taxes  upon  transfers  of  property  and 
war  profits,  and  a  levy  upon  capital 
would  not  meet  the  deficit.  Ten  bil- 
lions remained  to  be  procured  from 
sources  not  yet  ascertained.  And  in 
outlining  the  expenditures  necessary 
to  reestablish  political  equilibrium, 
Erzberger  took  the  care  not  to  con- 
template a  single  additional  mark  of 
taxes  for  the  payment  of  indemnities. 
More  than  that.  By  abolishing  the 
fiscal  autonomy  of  the  federal  states 
and  subordinating  everyone  of  them 
to  a  central  administration,  he  not  only 
restored  Prussian  hegemony,  but  he 
deprived  the  Allies  in  advance  of  a 


valuable  advantage  in  controlling  Ger- 
many and  of  an  indispensable  source 
of  security. 

Since  then  events  have  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  Early  in 
December,  Germany's  new  national 
government  floated  its  first  loan.  It 
asked  for  only  five  billions  of  marks; 
it  was  so  cautious  that  it  offered  to 
accept  one  half  of  the  subscriptions  in 
war  bonds;  it  had  recourse  to  a  lottery 
system  to  make  the  issue  popular,  and 
it  held  out  special  alluring  induce- 
ments to  small  investors.  But  people 
with  money  to  subscribe  went  on  a 
strike.  The  government  procured  only 
three  and  eight  tenths  billions  in  all, 
or  one  and  nine  tenths  billions  in  new 
money.  The  treasury  was  forced  to 
subscribe  directly  for  the  additional 
millions  necessary  to  meet  its  require- 
ments. To  quote  the  Kolnische  Zeitung 
of  December  16:  *The  government  is 
granting  itself  the  credit  that  others 
\vill  not  give  it.  The  failure  of  these 
lottery  bonds  is  a  warning  of  the  dan- 
gerous path  which  we  are  following.' 

This  warning  came  too  late.  The 
printing  of  paper  money  goes  on  apace. 
Last  month  the  circulation  of  bank 
notes  increased  one  billion  four  hun- 
dred million  marks.  The  total  amount 
of  paper  in  circulation  exceeds  forty- 
eight  billions.  And  the  mark  which 
was  quoted  from  fifty  to  sixty  cen- 
times in  Geneva  when  the  armistice 
was  signed,  is  now  worth  only  ten  to 
eleven  centimes! 

The  amount  which  the  German 
Government  must  pay  the  Reparation 
Commission  between  now  and  May  1, 
1921,  is,  therefore,  no  longer  twenty 
billions  of  marks,  but  two  hundred  bil- 
lions, unless  a  miracle  happens,  and  the 
course  of  exchange  is  reversed. 

I  am  quite  w  ell  aware  that  the  Rep- 
aration Commission  has  established 
its  quarters  at  Astoria.  It  has  plenty 
of  room  to  lodge  its  staff  and  to  file  its 
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documents.  I  know  equally  well  that 
Mr.  Jonnart  is  to  be  its  chairman.  A 
better  selection  could  not  have  been 
made.  But  it  will  require  a  man  of 
pre&ninent  ability  and  with  all  the 
assistance  that  a  formidable  and 
efficient  organization  behind  him  can 
render,  to  control  and  insure  the  pay- 
ments that  are  demanded  by  a  treaty- 
that  has  no  precedent  in  diplomatic 
history  for  its  complexity,  and  for  the 
long  period  of  time  over  which  its 
execution  extends. 

Impossible  as  the  situation  seems, 
however,  the  Germans  will  shrink  from 
compromising  their  commercial  re- 
covery by  public  bankruptcy,  which 
would  insure  permanent  military  occu- 
pation and  Allied  control.  Therefore, 
they  will  not  resist  these  financial  re- 
quirements, except  to  endeavor  to 
have  them  reduced  —  to  diminish 
them  and  to  embarrass  their  creditors. 
The  contest  will  be  more  obstinate 
when  we  come  to  the  penal  clauses  of 
the  treaty.  Here  German  diplomats 
will  be  able  to  resist  without  harming 
the  material  interests  of  their  country 
or  retarding  the  recovery  of  their 
financial  prosperity.  The  more  obsti- 
nately they  resist,  the  more  credit  they 
will  win  for  the  government  in  power, 
and  the  more  applause  they  will  get 
from  patriots  at  home. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  treaty  re- 
quires that  Wilhelm  H  shall  be  de- 
livered to  an  inter-Allied  tribunal  for 
having  violated  international  morality 
and  the  sacred  authority  of  treaties; 
and  that,  likewise,  individuals  who  have 
committed  acts  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  are  to  be  surren- 
dered by  the  German  Government  for 
trial  by  the  military  courts  of  the 
country  affected  by  those  acts. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  representa- 
tives of  Germany  have  employed  every 
conceivable  method  to  evade  compli- 
ance with  these  clauses  of  the  treaty. 


They  have  endeavored  to  create  dis- 
sension among  the  Allies.  They  have 
appealed  in  turn  to  their  interest  and 
their  pity.  They  have  composed  notes 
and  cit^  precedents.  They  have  ac- 
knowledged that  such  acts  demanded 
severe  punishment,  and  they  assure 
us  that  the  stem  provisions  of  the 
German  code  will  be  enforced.  They 
have  offered  to  repeal  the  recent 
amnesty  and  to  reassemble  a  Supreme 
Court  to  judge  these  cases.  They  have 
requested  the  cooperation  of  Allied 
judges,  and  promised  to  open  to  them 
all  the  records  of  their  own  army 
office. 

Republican-Socialist  Wilhelm- 

strasse  would  not  squirm  about  in  this 
way  to  evade  compliance,  if  the  safety 
of  only  a  few  underlings  were  at  stake. 
But  the  guilty  men  have  shoulder 
straps  and  titles  —  yes,  stars  and 
crowns!  In  Germany,  barbarism  is  as 
disciplined  and  methodical  as  science. 
Instructions  and  precedents  come  from 
above.  Robberies  and  atrocities  must 
not  lose  their  higher  sanction.  The 
leaders  of  the  war  desired  their  army 
to  be  faithful  to  German  traditions  — 
to  pillage,  violate,  and  bum.  In  order 
to  insure  the  observance  of  this  Prus- 
sian doctrine,  these  decorated,  gloved, 
and  monocled  aristocrats  themselves 
committed  the  offenses  they  enjoined. 

In  November,  1918,  the  common 
soldiers,  heartbroken  and  discouraged, 
would  have  delivered  these  men  to 
justice  without  regret.  But  during  the 
fourteen  months  that  have  intervened 
the  red  cockades  have  disappeared  and 
the  songs  of  the  republic  have  been 
silenced.  A  host  of  military  organiza- 
tions has  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  veterans  of  the  war  to  reorganize 
and  to  restore  their  professional  leaders. 
Goose-step  parades  have  begun  again, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  old  regime  is 
enforced  anew.  Army  units  have  re- 
covered their  generals   and  resumed 
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their  former  designations.  At  the  re- 
views we  see  the  same  old  regiments 
marching  to  the  same  music  and  re- 
ceiving the  same  instructions.  Hinden- 
burg  and  Ludendorff  are  there  —  and 
an  Imperial  Prince  lurks  in  the  back- 
ground. 

An  order  to  surrender  five  hundred 
of  these  titled  and  decorated  butchers 
and  brigands  will  be  the  signal  for  the 
counter-revolution. 

Therefore,  penal  sanctions  and  pecu- 
niary compensation  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  because  of  the  fourteen 
months  that  have  elap>sed,  during 
which  securities  have  vanished  and  re- 
sistance has  been  fortified.  All  of  the 
handshakes  and  portfolios  of  docu- 
ments in  the  world  will  not  modifv  this 
brutal  truth.  To-day  it  is  truer  than  it 
was  yesterday  that  we  have  got  to 
struggle  breast  to  breast  to  overcome 
our  reinvigorated  opponent  and  to 
escape  his  toils.  The  diplomatic  battle 
is  going  to  rage  yet  for  a  long  time. 
Every  passing  week  increases  the  hand- 
icap of  the  Anglo-French,  while  in  the 
West  the  American  republic  has  lost 
sight  of  all  reality  while  discussing  By- 
zantine theories  of  state,  and  in  the 
East,  beyond  the  cordon  of  little 
mutually  distrustful  and  jealous  na- 
tions, unstable  and  famished  as  they 
are,  great,  unknown,  brooding  Russia 
looms. 

In  order  to  assure  with  any  prob- 
ability of  success,  the  execution  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  —  and  this  is  but 
part  of  the  diplomatic  task  before  us 
—  two  conditions  are  necessary.  We 
must  hasten  the  disarmament  of  Ger- 
many and  we  must  adopt  a  definite 
German  policy. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  inspecting  a 
naval  dock-yard,  or  destroying  a  few 
fortifications  along  the  Rhine.  That 
would  be  comparatively  simple.  The 
problem  involves  things  of  a  very 
different  character — effective  military 


forces  and  units,  police  schools,  pro- 
hibited manufactures,  stocks  in  hand, 
army  materials  to  be  delivered  and 
army  materials  to  be  listed.  For  four- 
teen months  Germany's  factories  have 
kept  in  operation;  its  stock  of  machine 
guns  has  been  restored  and  improved ; 
its  flame  throwers  and  poison  bombs 
have  been  used  with  success.  In  the 
'Reichswehr,'  a  force  of  one. hundred 
thousand  professional  soldiers,  author- 
ized by  the  Versailles  Treaty,  has  been 
organized  in  such  a  way  us  to  preserve 
in  skeleton  form  practically  every 
military  organization  of  the  old  im- 
perial army.  It  embraces  those  ports 
of  the  service  which  were  to  be  abol- 
ished —  heavy  artillery  and  army  avi 
ation.  During  these  fourteen  months, 
side  by  side  with  the  *Reichswehr,' 
a  new  organization  has  grown  up, 
half  constabulary,  half  police,  pos- 
sessing modem  arms  and  depots  of 
ammunition,  with  its  own  tactics  and 
units,  and  so  designed  that  in  case 
of  need  it  could  be  mobilized  on  the 
moment  and  combined  with  the  *Reich- 
swehr.'  This  new  chain  of  organiza- 
tions bears  various  names — 'mili- 
tary police,*  *  temporary  volunteers,* 
'local  militia,'  'railway  guards,'  'tech- 
nical assistants.'  Still  more  recent  or- 
ganizations of  the  same  sort  have  older 
designations  such  as  'university  stu- 
dents contingents,'  and  'demobiliza- 
tion units.'  This  revival  of  former 
army  groups,  and  the  dispersion  of 
equipment  among  them,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  new  semi-military  socie- 
ties, have  no  other  purpose  than  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  Allied  control. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  enforce  our  de- 
mands? Will  the  control  commissions 
deal  directly  with  the  German  authori- 
ties and  employ  coercion?  How  are 
they  to  prevent  the  formation  of  these 
local  and  voluntary  organizations,  and 
these  clandestine  depots  of  military 
supplies? 
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The  whole  military  situation  should 
be  left  in  the  control  of  Marshal  Foch 
with  the  support  of  the  other  Allies. 
Every  agency  for  enforcing  and  con- 
trolling the  execution  of  the  treaty 
should  be  under  his  command.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  In  order  to  insure 
the  speedy  disarmament  of  Germany, 
every  subsidiary  body  entrusted  \%ith 
duties  relating  to  the  treaty,  whether 
in  respect  to  the  collection  of  money 
or  the  fixing  of  boundaries,  should  be 
under  a  single  head .  Wc  need  a  definite 
German  policy. 

But  it  will  not  be  enough  to  keep  in- 
formed of  what  is  occurring  in  Ger- 
many and  to  enforce  strictly  the 
treaty  it  has  signed.  There  is  no 
profit  in  perpetuating  our  hatred  and 
distrust.  We  must  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  partial  or  total,  the  overt 
or  concealed,  reappearance  of  our 
former  peril  —  Prussian  Imperialism. 
Neither  the  strict  enforcement  of  our 
contract  with  Germany,  nor  a  vigilant 


army  of  observation,  will  alone  afford 
a  guaranty  against  this  |X)ssibility  — 
a  possibility  that  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
certainty  with  every  additional  month 
that  we  spend  in  mere  discussion.  We 
must  distinguish  beween  the  new 
forces  of  reconstruction  and  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  old  Teutonic  organiza- 
tion, between  Prussian  domination 
and  German  unity,  between  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Hohenzollems  and  the 
champions  of  a  new  era.  We  should 
be  able  to  employ  certain  interests 
within  the  new  Germany  to  our  ad- 
vantage and  to  avail  ourselves  of  cer- 
tain points  of  contact  with  them.  We 
have  erected  a  zone  of  safety  on  the 
east  and  have  established  ourselves  at 
the  gateway  of  the  Rhine.  The  mili- 
tary frontier  has  been  pushed  back  be^ 
yond  the  political  frontier.  From  these 
points  of  vantage  we  should  methodi- 
cally promote  a  pjlicy  of  pacific  pene- 
tration, from  which  France  and  its  allies 
^^-ill  not  be  the  only  ones  to  benefit. 


[The  National  Review  (Conservative  Monthly),  January] 
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Some  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  loudly 
proclaimed  that  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  had  discovered  a  magnificent 
solution  of  their  industrial  troubles. 
Pamphlets  were  written  by  capable 
journalists  and  liU^ateurs  (foremost 
among  whom  was  William  Pember 
Reeves  of  New  Zealand)  expatiating 
on  the  advantages  of  this  new  method, 
and  prophesying  that  in  a  few  years  it 
would  simply  revolutionize  the  world's 
ways  of  dealing  with  labor  questions. 
Commiseration  was  lavished  on  coun- 
tries such  as  Britain  and  America  that 
had  not  yet  seen  the  glad  light,  and  it 
was  joyfully  proclaimed  that  the  day 
of  their  illumination  and  conversion 
would  soon  be  at  hand.  Yet  to-day 
neither  Britain  nor  America  has  been 
convinced;  Continental  converts  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  Australia 
herself  is  apparently  on  the  verge  of 
wholly  abjuring  the  homage  she  was 
supposed  to  be  dutifully  paying  at  the 
arbitration  shrine.  It  may  interest  the 
English  reader  to  follow  out  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Acts  wich  intent  to  find 
out,  if  possible,  how  arbitration  failed 
—  and  why. 

Arbitration  was  begotten  and  con- 
ceived in  the  camp  of  Labor  —  and 
Ultra-Labor  at  that.  Capital  received 
the  new-bom  bantling  with  a  scoff,  and 
predicted  no  good  of  its  future.  Aus- 
tralian Socialists  hailed  the  birth  with 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  asseverated,  with  ludicrous  cock- 
sureness,  that  industrial  strife  was  now 
a  thing  of  the  past  and  that  reason  had 
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'come  down  to  brutish  beasts.*  It  was 
clearly  Astroea  redux  over  again.  And 
in  theory  the  thing  was  excellent.  A 
tribunal  was  to  be  created;  a  judge 
appointed  of  unimpeachable  impartial- 
ity; evidence  was  to  be  taken  on  both 
sides  and  a  judgment  to  be  given  on 
the  facts  which  no  honest  men  or  body 
of  men  would  dream  of  contesting. 
Surely  the  reign  of  peace  was  at  hand, 
and  the  days  of  strife  and  barbarism 
once  and  for  all  ended. 

For  a  while  all  was  well.  Arbitration 
had  the  luck  to  be  tried  in  its  early 
days  'on  a  rising  market.'  Things 
were  good,  business  was  booming,  and 
when  the  judge  awarded  shorter  hours, 
better  conditions,  or  higher  wages  (as 
he  almost  invariably  did)  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  Australasian  industries 
enabled  the  burden  to  be  borne  with- 
out undue  strain.  True,  here  and  there 
you  might  find  a  cynic  who  wanted  to 
know  what  would  happen  when  a 
judge  awarded  lower  wages  or  slightly 
increased  hours,  but  nobody  took  that 
kind  of  question  seriously.  It  would 
be  time  enough  to  bid  the  Devil  good 
day  when  you  chanced  to  meet  him. 

Arbitration  courts  had  not  been 
running  very  long  before  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  new  system  of  settling 
industrial  disputes  had  some  notable 
blemishes  to  'mar  the  fair  face  of  its 
still  perfection.'  It  came  as  a  shock  to 
the  enthusiasts  who  had  pinned  their 
faith  to  the  image  to  find  that,  in  spite 
of  the  existence  of  the  judicial  ma- 
chinery for  settling  disputes,  the  strike 
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might  still  be  resorted  to.  When  com- 
plaints were  made  with  regard  to  this 
egregious  defect,  Australia's  leading 
arbitration  judge  elucidated  the  posi- 
tion in  pithy  phrase  thus:  *You  may 
have  a  strike  or  you  may  have  arbi- 
tration, but  you  cannot  have  strike 
and  arbitration  at  the  same  time/ 
But  the  Australian  Labor  Unions  paid 
but  scant  respect  to  the  judicial  dicta, 
and  it  became  no  uncommon  thing 
when  a  trade  was  discontented  with  a 
current  award  of  the  court,  instead  of 
waiting  for  its  legal  expiry,  to  strike 
by  way  of  compelling  speedier  atten- 
tion to  its  particular  grievances. 

Striking  during  the  currency  of  an 
award  was  an  offense  against  the  law, 
but  offenses  on  the  part  of  the  unions 
were  seldom,  if  ever,  effectively  pun- 
ished, for  it  was  one  thing  to  inflict 
fines  on  a  couple  of  thousand  men  and 
quite  another  thing  to  collect  them. 
And  if  you  could  n't  collect  them  there 
were  not  jails  enough  in  the  country 
to  cx)nfine  all  the  offenders  who  might 
be  implicated.  So  it  speedily  became 
apparent  that  Australian  arbitration 
was  a  very  lopsided  institution. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  essential 
defect  of  arbitration  could  be  given 
than  is  afforded  by  the  subjoined  an- 
swer to  a  question  in  the  New  South 
Wales  Parliament.  Mr.  Estelle,  Min- 
ister for  Labor,  in  answer  to  the  then 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  T. 
Waddell,  gave  the  following  remark- 
able statement : 

Number  of  strikes  in  New  South 

Wales 300 

Employers  fined  for  breaches  (of 

the  Arbitration  Act) 2000 

Fines  inflicted $0795.25 

Fines  paid $0668.74 

Employees  fined  (including  unions)  ...  66 
Fines  inflicted Nil 

Needless  to  remark,  no  employee 
was  imprisoned  for  making  default  in 
the  payment  of  his  fine.  All  the  punish- 


ments were  inflicted  on  the  one  side, 
while  the  other  went  off  scot-free  — 
doubtless  pour  encourager  les  axdres. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  law  ad- 
ministered in  this  fashion  has  fallen 
into  contempt?  And  the  most  extraor- 
dinary feature  is  that  the  working 
class,  in  whose  favor  the  thing  was 
working  ninety  per  cent  of  the  time, 
was  just  the  party  that  came  to  de- 
spise the  Act  most  heartily  and  to 
clamor  most  vociferously  for  some- 
thing to  take  its  place.  Had  there  been 
the  paltriest  modicum  of  courage  in  the 
Australian  Governments  (State  and 
Federal)  arbitration  might  possibly 
have  succeeded,  but  time-serving  poli- 
ticians have  been  at  their  old  game 
of  emasculating  the  law,  and  the  result 
has  been  pitiful  beyond  description. 

To  show  how  utterly  arbitration  has 
failed  as  a  means  of  abolishing  strikes, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from 
the  last  annual  report  of  Mr.  Knibbs, 
our  Commonwealth  statistician  (July, 
1919),  who  gives  the  following  sugges- 
tive table: 

v««*  NuniJwr  of  Indus- 

*  ^^^  trial  DlMputaii 

lOlS 208 

1914 8»7 

1915 S58 

1916 506 

1917 444 

1918 298 

The  above  statement  certainly  does 
not  look  as  if  Australia  had  attained 
her  industrial  millennium  by  any 
means.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
the  majority  of  these  troubles  were 
settled  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way, 
b>  simple,  direct  negotiations  between 
employers  and  employees.  In  1914, 
seventy-three  per  cent  were  settled  by 
direct  negotiation;  seventy-one  per 
cent  in  1915;  sixty-three  per  cent  in 
1916;  flfty-three  per  cent  in  1917;  and 
fifty-seven  per  cent  during  1918.  The 
percentage  settled  by  reference  to 
State  or  Federal  Arbitration  Courts 
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was  comparatively  small.  There  was 
a  strange  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
industrial  patient  to  swallow  the  medi- 
cine his  own  union  industrial  doctors 
had  so  carefully  compounded  and  so 
assiduously  prescribed.  He  would  per- 
sist in  'harking  back'  to  the  simpler 
methods  of  his  earlier  days. 

It  is,  one  must  admit,  quite  possible 
that,  with  resolute  governments  and 
statesmen  worthy  of  the  name,  arbi- 
tration might  have  justified  itself  as  an 
efficient  institution.  But  ihe  un- 
speakable truckling  of  Australia's  pub- 
lic men,  State  and  Federal,  to  the  law- 
less element  dominating  the  unions, 
renders  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
judge  at  holding  the  scales  of  justice, 
even  between  conflicting  parties,  a 
pure  futility.  And  in  this  matter  the 
Nationals  or  anti-Laborites  are  just 
about  as  bad  as  their  opponents.  In 
the  vear  1917  the  coal  miners,  who 
were  working  under  an  award  of  the 
Court,  broke  it  openly  and  brazenly 
and  came  out  on  strike.  They  were 
denounced  as  law  breakers  by  their 
critics,  but  that  worried  them  not  one 
iota.  Thereupon,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  defiance  of  the  Arbitration 
Law,  overrode  the  Court  and  ap- 
pointed a  'special  tribunal'  to  adjudi- 
cate. The  special  tribunal  promptly 
conceded  every  demand  to  the  *law 
breakers,'  who  proclaimed  their  \ac- 
tory  far  and  wide,  and  said,  ^^ith  per- 
fect truth,  that  they  had  broken  the 
law  no  more  grossly  than  the 
government. 

Toward  the  close  of  1918  the  coal 
men,  utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  existing  arrangement  would  not 
expire  till  1920,  came  out  again,  and 
the  acting  Premier  again  swept  the 
Arbitration  Act  into  the  gutter  and 
gave  the  lawless  unions  all  they  de- 
manded. Naturally,  these  illuminating 
lessons  were  not  wasted  on  the  desert 
air.    In  1919  the  seamen  determined 


to  try  their  luck  at  law  smashing  and 
humiliating  governments.  Farly  in 
the  campaign  their  secretary,  Thomas 
Walsh,  announced  boldly  that  in 
coming  out  they  *had  flouted  arbi- 
tration and  intended  to  go  on  flouting 
it.'  The  Federal  Government  with 
commendable  promptitude  took  up 
the  gage  of  battle,  and  declared  their 
intention  of  upholding  the  Act  and 
making  no  compromise  with  law 
breakers.  At  the  same  time  shrewd 
observers  noted  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  organize  a  body  of  strike 
breakers,  and  that  the  government 
was  apparently  quite  content  to  sec 
the  merchant  vessels  which  it  had 
chartered  lying  idle  in  the  I  ay.  The 
men  pat  their  case  simply  and  dircctly. 
They  wanted  no  arbitration.  They 
would  agree  to  submit  their  case  to  a 
round-table  conference,  and  would 
waive  any  matters  that  could  not  there 
be  agreed  upon.  The  Arbitration 
Court  might  be  graciously  allowed  to 
register  the  agreement  \\hen  the  con- 
ference had  concluded. 

The  government  talked  on  valiantly 
for  weeks  and  months;  professed  it 
would  never  knuckle  down  to  the 
brazen  abrogation  of  law,  and  finally, 
like  Byron's  Donna  Julia,  *  whispering 
she  would  ne'er  consent,  consented.' 
And  the  result,  as  everyone  antici- 
pated, Mas  that  the  round-table  con- 
ference decided  that  the  battling 
unions  should  be  accorded  all  they 
wanted,  and  that  law  breaking  should 
be  exalted  on  the  pedestal  of  heroism. 
The  unions  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment between  them  dug  the  grave  of 
arbitration,  and  jointly  intoned  its 
final  Requiescai.  No  Labor  Govern- 
ment could  have  handed  in  a  more 
complete  and  abject  submission.  Aus- 
tralia is  now  waiting  for  a  fresh  out- 
burst, fresh  demands,  and  probably  a 
fresh  contemptible  surrender. 

Whatever  may  be  .^aid  or  thought 
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of  the  broad  principle  of  arbitration,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  certain  of  the 
dicta  laid  down  by  judges  of  the  Court, 
as  governing  their  decisions  and  guid- 
ing their  conclusions,  were  erroneous 
in  the  highest  degree.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Judge  Heydon's  judgment  con- 
taining this  much-quoted  passage : '  The 
living  wage  is  based,  not  on  the  value 
of  a  man's  work,  but  on  his  require- 
ments as  a  man  in  civilized  societv/ 

A  statement  so  startling  fairly  takes 
the  breath  away.  Whether  a  man*s 
daily  output  is  fifty  cents  or  fifty  dol- 
lars we  are  told  is  practically  imma- 
terial when  his  wages  are  being  con- 
sidered. His  needs  in  civilized  society, 
which  may  vary  from  moleskin  to 
broadcloth,  from  plain  bread  and  but- 
ter to  champagne  and  truffles,  are  to 
be  the  bases  of  his  remuneration,  and 
the  ability  of  the  industry  to  pay  for 
those  requirements  is  merely  a  negli- 
gible factor.  It  was  marvelous  that 
Arbitration  Courts,  built  on  such  a 
quicksand  foundation  as  this,  lasted 
as  long  as  they  did.  The  Heydonic 
dogma  —  if  I  may  so  christen  it  — 
was  highly  popular  among  the  Union- 
ists, for  it  opened  up  before  them  such 
a  vista  of  inexhaustible  potentialities 
as  they  had  ncAcr  dreamed  of  in  their 
wildest  moments.  To  be  told  that 
neither  industry  nor  energy  nor  skill 
mattered  when  wages  were  being  de- 
termined, and  that  the  employer  had 
only  to  weigh  what  a  man  considered 
to  be  his 'requirements' — surely  here, 
if  anywhere,  were  the  portals  of  in- 
dustrial joy  and  the  gates  of  the 
millennium. 

It  is  really  dubious  as  to  whether 
the  unions  in  Australia  ever  loyally, 
as  a  body,  accepted  the  principle  of 
arbitration.  When  the  matter  would 
be  discussed  at  their  meetings  and 
conventions,  there  were  never  want- 
ing those  among  the  more  'advanced 
spirits'    who    boldly    pronounced   in 
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favor  of  the  'good  old  strike'  methods 
and  prophesied  the  speedy,  collapse  of 
this  new-fangled  judicial  system.  And 
it  must  be  remembered,  as  mentioned 
before,  that  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  industries  were  so  flourishing 
that  the  Courts  had  only  to  exercise 
the  pleasing  duty  of  granting  the  men 
the  bulk  of  their  demands  on  every 
possible  occasion. 

We  come  now  to  a  phase  of  the  arbi- 
tration question  that  casts  a  grave 
doubt  on  the  practicability  of  the 
whole  system.  After  the  industrial 
problems  of  private  firms  and  capi- 
talistic bodies  had  been  regulated  for 
some  time  by  the  Courts,  the  happy 
idea  occurred  to  certain  public  ser- 
vants that  recalcitrant  or  impecunious 
governments,  v^ho  were  guilty  of  the 
enormity  of  not  granting  satisfactory 
increases  to  their  employees,  might  be 
brought  into  line  by  having  to  toe  the 
arbitration  mark,  and  having  to  plead 
their  case  in  the  Judicial  Court  for 
Trades  Disputations  that  they  them- 
selves had  set  up.  The  matter  was 
broached,  and  certain  governments, 
foremost  among  whom  was  the  Federal, 
anxious  to  dodge  and  escape  their 
responsibilities,  consented.  Australia 
then  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  seeing 
her  government  departments  'pulled 
up'  before  the  tribunal  by  organiza- 
tions of  state  employees,  and  com- 
pelled to  plead  that  the  financial  neces- 
sities of  the  country,  drought,  civil 
calamities,  falling  revenue,  would  not 
allow  of  the  granting  of  such  rises  as 
the  public  ser\'ants  demanded. 

Hereupon  the  Court  promptly  told 
the  government  that  it  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  condition  of  its 
revenue  or  the  impossibility  of  raising 
the  money  by  taxation.  It  was  there  to 
consider  the  justice  or  ad\isability  of 
granting  these  subordinates  their  in- 
creases. Of  course  the  increases  were 
usually  granted.    It  is  so  easy  for  a 
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public  servant  to  prove  his  right  to  a 
rise,  especially  if  that  right  be  based 
on  his 'requirements/  It  is  also  so  easy 
for  an  Arbitration  Court  to  grant  men 
everything  they  want  when  the  Court 
has  not  to  fulfill  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
finding  the  money.  And  now  the 
shrewder  men  among  Australia's  poli- 
ticians are  commencing  to  see  that  to 
be  logical  they  ought  to  allow  the 
Arbitration  Court  to  decide  on  the 
taxation  of  the  country,  as  the  said 
body  now  settles  how  much  the  coun- 
try shall  spend.  As  an  example  of 
what  may  happen  under  this  crazy 
system,  let  me  quote  a  Queensland 
example.  On  one  occasion,  about  three 
years  ago,  the  railway  employees  de- 
cided to  take  the  department  before 
the  Court  on  the  question  of  wages. 
The  Queensland  railways  had  lost  in 
the  preceding  financial  year,  roughly, 
a  million  pounds  —  an  enormous  loss 
for  a  country  with  a  population  of  only 
six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand. 
Nevertheless,  the  State  Arbitration 
Court  promptly  raised  wages  and  im- 
proved conditions  to  the  extent  of  some 
four  hundred  thousand,  to  the  great 
joy  of  messieurs,  the  appellants.  As  to 
the  public,  well,  in  the  elegant  lan- 
guage of  a  certain  Vanderbilt,  *The 
public  be  damned!';  the  Arbitration 
Court  was  not  instituted  to  consider 
the  case  of  the  public  or  the  woes  of 
the  taxpayer.    In  this  way  constitu- 


tional government  has  been  completely 
undermined.  If  any  outside  body  can 
settle  the  wages  of  the  state's  em- 
ployees irrespective  of  the  treasurer 
and  the  state  of  the  treasury,  then  why 
worry  about  having  a  treasurer  at  all? 
Why  should  a  minister  trouble  about 
effecting  economies  or  reforms  in  a 
public  department  when  he  knows 
quite  well  that  an  exterior  power  will 
fix  the  wages  and  allowances  of  the 
state's  officials-  quite  irrespective  of 
the  country's  income  or  of  its  taxable 
potentialities? 

In  a  word,  then,  arbitration  in 
Australia  has  proved  a  gigantic  failure. 
It  has  failed  because  the  workers  them- 
selves have  been  disloyal  to  a  great  and 
noble  principle.  It  has  failed  also  be- 
cause Australia's  Governments,  State 
and  Federal,  have  been  principally 
composed  of  peddling  politicians  who 
have  never  dared  and  never  tried  to 
enforce  obedience  to  law  and  recalcit- 
nvnt  unions.  And,  lastly,  it  has  failed 
in  a  bigger  sense  because  it  has  been 
used  as  a  bludgeon  to  break  down 
ministerial  control  and  public  expendi- 
ture. Arbitration  was  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  weapon  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  aggressions  of  greed;  to 
obviate  the  need  for  the  old  barbarous 
redress  of  strikes;  but  it  was  never  de- 
signed to  be  used  as  a  machine  to  break 
up  the  whole  fabric  of  responsible 
government. 
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IJoumtd  de  Geneve  (Liberal  Democratic 
Daily),  December  SO,  1919] 

GALICIA— THE  lATEST  VICTIM 

In  the  review  of  his  foreign  policies, 
which  Mr.  Clemenceau  lately  gave  in 
the  French  Parliament,  he  reported 
that  he  had  secured  the  removal  of  the 
limitations  previously  placed  upon 
Poland's  mandates  over  Galicia.  In 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  this 
new  arrangement,  the  Premier  was  not 
able  to  repress  some  glow  of  satisfac- 
tion at  this  little  personal  victory. 
After  months  of  sterile  discussion,  he 
has,  in  fact,  been  able  to  triumph  over 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  this  matter.  He 
has  thereby  won  the  gratitude  of  the 
Poles. 

The  problem  of  Galicia  is,  therefore, 
settled  for  the  time  being.  But  the 
question  of  principle  continues  as  ur- 
gent and  important  as  ever.  For,  in 
subjecting  the  country  of  the  Ruthe- 
nians  to  the  same  sinister  and  notori- 
ous kind  of  government  that  fonnerly 
reigned  in  Warsaw,  Poland  is  forget- 
ting utterly  the  bitter  lessons  that  its 
own  history  teaches.  Scarcely  escaped 
from  slavery  itself,  it  aspires  to  en- 
slave others.  Will  the  country  see  its 
blunder  in  time,  and  not  invite,  sooner 
or  later,  the  inevitable  and  implacable 
revenge  of  justice? 

The  fortunes  of  the  Ruthenians 
of  the  ancient  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  are  one  of  the  most  pitiful 
chapters  in  contemporary  history.  Ex- 
ploited and  oppressed  by  the  Haps- 
burg  Government,  exploited  and  op- 
pressed even  more  heartlessly  by  the 
Polish  landed  nobility,  unable  to  make 
their  voices  heard  any\^'here,  this  little 
nation  of  mountaineers  and  peasants 
has  none  the  less  preserved  in  its  deep- 
est misery  a  profound  sense  of  its  na- 
tional unity  and  ancient  descent. 
Generous  and  industrious,  the  people 
represent   one  of  the  best  balanced 


t>pes  of  the  great  Slav  family.  The 
grace  and  charm  of  its  lyric  poetry,  its 
native  taste  and  dreamy  fervor  of 
sentiment  mark  a  race  of  exceptional 
endowment.  Having  preserved  in- 
tact its  national  qualities  through  cen- 
turies of  serfdom,  it  was  entitled  to 
hope  that  it  might  now  have  the  op- 
portunity of  exerting  an  influence  in 
the  progress  and  culture  of  Western 
Europe.  The  only  thing  it  needed  was 
liberty.  That  liberty  is  the  very  thing 
denied  it  to-day  for  purely  strategic 
and  military  reasons. 

Before  the  war,  the  instinctive  sym- 
pathies of  the  Ruthenian  people  allied 
them  in  spirit  with  their  close  blood 
kinsmen  of  Little  Russia,  who,  like 
themselves,  were  kept  in  isolation  and 
ignorance.  Repellant  as  it  must  have 
been,  they  were  forced  by  their  gover- 
nors to  take  up  arms  against  these 
brethren.  In  that  respect,  they  Were  in 
much  the  same  position  as  the  Polish 
peasantry  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bor- 
der. But  the  Poles  had  their  represen- 
tatives to  plead  their  case  at  Berlin, 
and  Vienna,  and  Paris.  The  Ruthe- 
nians, however,  had  no  champions  at 
court.  Courageous  and  resigned  vic- 
tims of  fate,  their  only  r61e  was  to  be 
food  for  cannon. 

Then  came  the  erection  of  a  Ukrain- 
ian Government  in  Russia.  The  eifect 
upon  their  brethren  in  Galicia  was 
profound.  It  was  for  them  the  rising 
sun  of  liberty  —  the  dawn,  still  dis- 
tant, it  is  true,  but,  nevertheless,  throw- 
ing its  radiance  through  their  prison 
bars.  Hope  returned  to  their  hearts. 

Then  followed  the  disintegration  of 
Austria.  At  once  the  whole  nation  rose. 
It  was  almost  the  first  to  organize  and 
take  possession  of  its  native  territory. 
A  Ruthenian  National  Council  was  or- 
ganized. The  inspiring  principles  pro- 
claimed  by  President  Wilson  aroused 
in  these  simple  and  trusting  hearts 
extraordinary   enthusiasm,   and    you 
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find  among  these  peasants  many  men 
who  know  by  rote  and  can  repeat 
to  you  the  fourteen  points,  as  if  they 
were  the  verses  of  the  Evangels.  But 
their  joy  was  brief.  The  Poles  to  the 
northward  threw  themselves  upon  Gali- 
cia  intent  upon  annexation.  The  Bol- 
sheviki  pressed  on  them  from  the  east. 
The  Hungarians  even  prepared  to  scale 
the  Carpathian  passes.  Unable  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  these  attacks 
on  every  side,  the  new  government 
rallied  all  its  forces  against  Poland,  the 
most  implacable  of  its  enemies.  Then 
we  had  the  epic  struggle  where  Lem- 
berg  w^as  the  prize  —  a  struggle  in 
which  the  little,  improvised  army  of 
the  Galicians  performed  veritable  prod- 
igies against  adversaries  superior  in 
numbers,  organization,  and  equipment. 

It  was  under  these  sad  auspices  that 
on  January  3,  1919,  the  Ruthenian 
Government  of  Galicia  signed  a  Treaty 
of  Union  with  the  Russian  Ukraine  tak- 
ing for  its  title,  *  Western  Province  of 
the  Ukraine.'  The  twin  republics  thus 
allied  were  able  to  check  the  Polish 
army  and  to  break  the  Bolshevist 
offensive  from  the  east,  which  had  the 
ambitious  design  of  joining  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  Trotzky  and  with  those 
of  Bela  Kun.  Naturally,  the  Ruthe- 
nians  expected  that  this  service  would 
win  them  the  gratitude  of  the  Entente. 
But  in  vain.  The  decision  of  the  Con- 
ference was  already  cut  and  dried. 

Indeed,  a  secret  agreement  was  pre- 
viously in  effect  between  Poland  and 
Roumania  to  establish  a  common 
frontier.  French  diplomacy  was  be- 
hind this  project.  What  was  feared  in 
the  first  place  was  direct  contact  be- 
tween   Czecho-Slovakia    and   Russia. 


The  case  of  Ukraine,  moreover,  was 
poorly  advocated.  The  appeals  of  the 
Ruthenians  were  coldly  received.  The 
government  which  had  its  head- 
quarters at  that  time  in  Stanislavof, 
was  refused  the  opportunity  to  present 
its  case.  The  discussion  of  the  question 
in  the  Supreme  Council  was  a  farce. 

Under  these  conditions  the  unhappy 
outcome  was  inevitable.  Exposed  to 
the  calumnies  of  its  adversaries  and 
the  silent  hostility  of  the  Allies,  the 
young  government  sustained  by  the 
united  will  of  the  nation  continued  to 
resist  till  its  last  breath.  The  com- 
bined forces  of  Poland,  Roimiania,  and 
the  Bolsheviki,  reinforced  by  epidemic 
and  famine,  were  not  able  to  subdue 
its  determination.  It  was  not  until 
the  army  of  Haller,  organized  in  France 
ostensibly  for  the  ptirpose  of  fighting 
German  Imperialism,  was  called  in  to 
give  the  coup  de  grdce  to  the  panting 
and  struggling  victim  that  its  efforts 
ceased. 

In  order  to  justify  a  decision  which 
constitutes  a  direct  denial  of  justice 
the  Paris  diplomats  appeal  to  strategic 
arguments.  But  in  doing  this  they  con- 
fess the  failure  of  the  beautiful  prin- 
ciples of  which  they  heralded  them- 
selves the  champions.  At  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  proclaiming 
the  right  of  people  to  determine  their 
own  political  destiny,  they  were  cold- 
heartedly  sacrificing  six  million  souls 
who  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  na- 
tional future.  And  by  a  stroke  of 
irony,  the  henchman  ordered  to  carry 
out  this  sentence  is  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  same  policies  in  the  past  —  a 
victim  that  only  a  moment  ago  won 
its  own  freedom. 


[Berliner  Lokal-Anzeiger  (Conservative  Daily),  January  9,  1920] 
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BY  MARK  VIKTOR 


Paris  (late  in  December). —  This 
has  been  a  sad  Christmas  season  for 
the  German  people.  The  iron  fist  of 
the  Entente  lies  heavily  upon  our 
country,  and  old  and  young  alike 
contemplate  the  future  with  dismay. 
A  person  conscious  of  the  misery 
which  oppresses  our  countrymen  like 
a  nightmare,  who  knows  at  first 
hand  the  want  and  suffering  of  our 
weeping  women  and  children,  and 
whose  joy  during  this  festival  of  love 
and  reconciliation  is  turned  to  bitter- 
ness by  these  facts,  may  easily  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  Germany  is 
the  only  country  that  suffers  from  the 
results  of  the  war,  and  that  in  the  land 
of  the  victors  everything  is  joy  and 
delight.  That  is  by  no  means  true. 
Paris  is  the  soul  of  France  —  yes  —  we 
can  still  say  it  is  France,  and  Paris  is 
far  from  being  what  it  was  before  the 
war. 

Even  the  outer  aspect  of  the  city 
reveals  the  mighty  change  between 
the  old  days  and  the  present.  The 
shops  and  restaurants  and  caf^s, —  in 
short,  all  the  places  where  the  gay  life 
'  of  Paris  formerly  centred  —  are  to- 
day nearly  empty.  Even  on  Mont- 
martre,  which  prior  to  the  war  was  the 
favorite  haunt  of  Paris  gaye:y,  where 
from  eight  o'clock  on,  a  flood  of  light 
fairly  blinded  the  visitor  and  a  care* 
free  crowd  thronged  around  the  en- 
trances of  the  cabarets  and  dance  halls, 
to-day  everything  is  dark  and  empty. 
A  couple  of  lights  glow  mournfully  in 
the  half  darkness,  struggling  faintly 
to  beat  back  the  encroaching  obscurity 


and  illumining  now  auil  then  a  solitary 
seeker  after  pleasure.  In  the  restau- 
rants and  bars  you  see  nothing  of  that 
defiantly  carefree  night  life  which 
characterizes  Berlin,  where  champagne 
flows  in  rivers  and  war  profiteers 
lavish  their  easily  won  wealth.  The 
sober  citizens  of  Paris  are  too  sensible 
and  frugal  to  pay  forty  or  fifty  francs 
for  a  bottle  of  champagne.  They  sit 
placidly  in  their  caf^  drinking  a  glass 
of  Bock  and  smoking  a  cigarette. 
A  stranger  coming  from  Berlin  in- 
voluntarily inquires  whether  the  world 
is  not  standing  on  its  head,  and  the  old 
Prussian  thrift  and  frugality  have  not 
been,  by  some  miracle,  transplanted 
to  Paris,  and  the  old  Paris  gayety  and 
thoughtlessness  of  the  morrow  may 
not  have  become  a  changeling  in  the 
cradle  of  the  Prussian  people. 

Indeed,  the  Parisian  is  no  frivolous 
bon  vivant  any  longer.  Paris  is  suffer- 
ing under  those  modem  plagues  of 
Egypt  —  coal  famine  and  high  prices. 
The  trains  nm  at  infrequent  and  ir- 
regular intervals.  The  underground 
and  tram  services  are  curtailed,  and 
busses  have  become  a  rarity.  Even 
the  best  hotels  are  uncomfortably 
cold.  Prices  have  risen  tremendously. 
For  instance,  a  pair  of  shoes  costs  1£5 
francs,  a  simple  lace  blouse  80  to  90 
francs.  These  are  prices  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  Germans,  with 
exchange  what  it  is  at  present,  and 
they  also  are  out  of  reach  of  the 
average  Parisian. 

Neither  is  the  political  horizon  cal- 
culated to  give  the  people  of  Paris 
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particularly  optimistic  hopes  for  the 
future.  France  fears  Germany  in 
spite  of  its  victory  and  the  glorious 
peace  of  Versailles,  and  dread  of 
Teutonic  vengeance  disturbs  its  sound- 
est slumbers.  This  explains  the  bitter 
hatred  the  French  feel  for  anything 
in  the  least  German.  All  strangers 
arriving  from  Germany  are  under 
the  special  observation  of  agents  of  the 
Information  Service.  They  are  watched 
carefully  and  can  never  be  sure  that 
the  secret  police  have  not  searched 
their  luggage  in  their  absence. 

The  only  really  gratifying  feature 
of  life  in  Paris  is  the  excellent  food 
situation.  In  this  respect  the  city 
is  in  a  truly  enviable  condition.  The 
varied  and  smnptuous  menus  that  one 
finds  even  in  second-class  hotels  and 
restaurants  seem  to  a  guest  coming 
from  ill-nourished  Berlin  like  a  dream 
from  the  Arabian  Nights.  Moreover, 
the  food  in  Paris,  in  spite  of  its  variety 
and  excellence,  is  relatively  cheap. 
For  instance,  dinner  of  five  courses, 
with  cheese  and  dessert,  costs  only 
10  francs.  A  person  stopping  at  a 
middle  class  hotel  on  the  American 
plan  has  his  morning  coffee,  with 
bread  and  butter,  a  lunch  of  four 
courses,  and  a  dinner  of  five  courses, 
for  22.50  francs.  Such  ample  por- 
tions of  wonderful  French  white  bread 
are  served  at  every  meal,  that  even  a 
hearty  eater  leaves  some  to  be  carried 
back  to  the  kitchen.  The  thought  sug- 
ests  itself  that  France  would  perform 
a  great  work  of  charity  if  it  would 
merely  send  the  crumbs  from  its  table 
to  the  starving  children  of  the  Saxon 
mining  districts  and  of  Austria.  But 
Prance  is  not  ready  yet  for  such  great 
acts  of  generosity.  Hatred  of  the 
'Boche'  dulls  every  feeling  of  humanity. 

The  Christmas  display  in  the  bril- 
liant shops  in  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  Rue 
Royal  is  at  its  best.    Autos  and  taxis 


are  parked  in  numbers  before  the 
entrances  of  the  great  shops,  and  ladies 
of  the  fashionable  world,  wrapped  in 
costly  furs,  throng  the  portals.  But 
in  spite  of  the  appearance  of  activity, 
the  merchants  of  Paris  complain  that 
business  is  dull.  No  longer  is  the  city 
flooded  with  Russian  millionaires 
from  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  from  the 
Volga  lands  and  the  wilds  of  Siberia, 
who  used  to  be  such  generous  patrons 
of  the  luxurious  shops  of  the  city  on 
the  Seine.  Their  place  has  been  taken 
partly  by  Fifth  Avenue  beauties 
escorted  by  smoothly-shaven  gentle- 
men from  across  the  water.  With  a 
shrewd  smile,  they  profit  by  the  fall 
in  French  exchange  to  purchase  at 
unprecedently  low  prices. 

Paris  is  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of 
dwellings,  and  it  is  now  very  difficult 
to  find  accommodations  for  a  family 
in  that  city.  Yet,  the  situation  in  this 
respect  is  not  so  bad  as  in  Berlin,  where 
every  hotel  and  boarding  house  is  over- 
filled and  where  a  newcomer  runs 
serious  danger  of  not  finding  any 
accommodations  whatever.  You  can 
always  count  upon  getting  at  least 
a  room  in  Paris,  not  only  in  the  ex- 
pensive and  palatial  hotels,  but  even 
in  those  of  more  modest  rank.  The 
city  still  has  the  service  of  its  under- 
ground and  electric  trains  and  auto 
busses  and  taxis.  The  latter  dash 
through  the  streets  at  a  speed  which  we 
do  not  permit  in  Berlin,  even  since  the 
revolution.  They  excel  our  Berlin 
taxis  in  another  conspicuous  respect. 
The  chauffeurs  do  not  arbitrarily  exact 
a  small  fortune  from  any  stranger  who 
falls  into  their  clutches,  but  stick  to 
the  legal  fares.  Now  and  then  you  spy 
a  cab  rattling  around  a  comer,  but 
such  vehicles  have  become  such  rari- 
ties that  you  are  tempted  to  fancy 
that  all  the  cab  horses  of  Paris  were 
eaten  during  the  war. 
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[La  Dep^ehe  de   Toulouse    (Conservative 
Socialist  Daily),  January  S,  1920] 

AMERICA    CAUTIONS    FRANCE 

Once  previously  America  gave  us 
to  understand  that  its  aid  would  be 
conditional  upon  our  mending  our 
ways. 

In  the  midst  of  the  war,  when  these 
good  Yankees,  with  their  religious- 
minded  fervor,  were  depriving  them- 
selves of  white  bread  in  order  to  send 
us  wheat,  their  soldiers  discovered 
with  profound  surprise  that  we  were 
not  rationing  ourselves.  Our  bakeries 
and  cake  shops  were  packed  with  cus- 
tomers, and  our  light-hearted  French 
had  adopted  the  paradox  of  eating 
cakes  when  bread  was  scarce  —  for  our 
war  bread  was  execrable  because  so 
much  wheat  flour  was  used  for  pastries. 
It  required  the  insistence  of  America  to 
force  the  government  to  issue  bread 
cards. 

This  lesspn  has  not  taught  us  wis- 
dom. As  soon  as  the  worst  crisis  was 
over,  we  reopened  our  cake  shops. 
Naturally,  the  quality  of  our  bread  at 
once  deteriorated,  and  uncertainty 
immediately  arose  as  to  whether  we 
should  have  flour  enough  to  last  until 
the  next  harvest.  We  elect,  in  other 
words,  to  eat  our  crops  before  they 
are  ripe. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  warning. 
We  know  that  we  cannot  count  too 
much  upon  America.  Moreover,  ex- 
change is  so  low  that  we  shall  buy  of 
that  country  at  ruinous  rates,  provided 
it  will  supply  us  at  any  price. 

The  government,  persistently  im- 
provident, in  place  of  renewing  the 
bread  cards,  stopping  the  waste  of 
flour,  and  preventing  the  peasants  from 
feeding  our  precious  wheat  to  their 
animals  —  now  that  it  is  costing  them 
less  than  oats  —  is  counting  upon  the 
increase  of  prices  to  restrict  consump- 
tion.  Naturally,  such  a  policy  has  its 


effect  among  the  poor.    But  the  rich 
continue  to  batten  in  plenty. 

There  is  not  enough  milk  for  infants 
and  invalids,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
portly  and  well-conditioned  people 
who  gorge  themselves  with  cream. 
That  young  lady  needs  it  to  preserve 
her  complexion,  and  so  she  wastes  for 
vanity  what  might  preserve  the  lives 
of  the  ill-nourished  children  of  the 
slimis.  In  order  to  supply  fat  veal  for 
gourmands,  calves  are  still  raised  on 
milk. 

We  are  told  that  coal  is  not  to  be 
had.  One  might  question  the  truth  of 
this  at  Faris,  where  the  theatres  and 
ball  rooms  and  the  drawing  rooms  of 
the  wealthier  quarters  are  brilliantly 
lighted.  Meantime,  the  trams  cease 
running  because  electric  power  com- 
panies have  not  coal  to  heat  their 
boilers.  Workingmen,  forced  to  cover 
long  distances  on  foot,  receive  at  least 
this  compensation,  that  in  the  drink- 
ing places  along  the  way  there  is  no 
lack  either  of  light  or  of  alcohol. 

The  trouble  is,  the  government  does 
not  dare  trespass  upon  private  privi- 
lege; and  it  is  a  private  privilege  to 
waste  coal  and  bread  and  milk.  It 
cannot  bring  itself  to  impose  restric- 
tions of  any  kind,  least  of  all,  upon 
consumption. 

We  find  everywhere  this  devotion  to 
laissez-faire.  The  authorities  proceed 
upon  the  principle  that  the  free  play  of 
supply  and  demand  \%ill  regulate  our 
economic  life  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 
But  what  rational  man  to-day  will 
accept  as  valid  the  assumption  upon 
which  this  policy  is  based  —  that  is, 
that  unregulated  commerce  inevitably 
produces  the  best  results  for  society? 

But  it  is  not  this  improvidence  alone 
that  America  employs  to  justify  re- 
fusing us  assistance.  Undoubtedly,  our 
manner  of  living  is  confirming  among 
our  friends  —  and  possibly  among  our 
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enemies  also  —  the  accepted  opinion 
that  we  are  frivolous.  We  pass  for  a 
nation  of  juveniles  who  must  be  pla- 
cated like  babies,  to  whom  their  elders 
offer  bonbons  when  they  are  in  ill 
humor. 

This  time,  the  crisis  is  more  serious. 
Everyone  knows  that  our  money  con- 
tinues to  fall  in  value  in  spite  of  the 
satisfactory  outcome  of  the  election. 
Beyond  question  there  are  other 
reasons  for  our  low  exchange  than  the 
fact  that  we  import  more  than  we  ex- 
port —  for  our  franc  is  worth  only 
forty  centimes  in  Switzerland,  although 
we  sell  that  country  more  than  we  buy 
from  it. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  too  many 
bank  notes  in  circulation  and  that  the 
government  is  unwilling  to  have  them 
flow  back  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank 
of  France,  which  would  destroy  them. 
Our  friends  give  us  very  explicit  ad- 
vice. We  shall  have  no  more  credit 
until  we  rally  enough  courage  to  do 
what  our  allies  have  done  —  tax 
heavily  war  profits,  and,  if  necessary, 
capital. 

It  is  too  obvious  to  require  discus- 
sion, that  these  bank  notes,  issued  in 
such  profusion  during  the  war,  which 
other  countries  do  not  want,  ought  to 
return  to  the  government.  The  govern- 
ment should  get  them  where  they  have 


accumulated  in  largest  quantities, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  people  w^ho 
profited  by  the  war. 

But  the  government  turns  a  deaf  ear 
to  this  advice.  In  reply  to  these  ap- 
peals and  cautions  it  declares  that  it  is 
going  to  emit  a  great  loan  —  with  the 
certain  result  of  adding  to  our  already 
overwhelming  burden  of  debt  and 
thereby  lowering  our  credit  with  lend- 
ers. And  lest  that  be  not  enough,  new 
taxes  on  consumption  are  proposed  — 
five  sous  upon  letters,  for  instance,  as 
if  increasing  postage  was  not  itself  a 
check  upon  business. 

However,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
nation  even  more  obstinate  than  we 
are,  and  America,  apparently,  is  re- 
solved to  teach  us  common  sense.  Its 
Puritan  zeal  inspires  it  to  give  us  a 
moral  lesson.  Apparently,  its  aid  will 
only  be  forthcoming  when  we  destroy 
the  bank  notes  with  which  we  have 
gorged  the  pockets  of  a  few  public 
malefactors.  Let  there  be  no  mistake. 
The  last  elections  have  been  in  a 
sense  a  Godsend  to  these  latter  good 
apostles.' 

I  am  curious  to  see  how  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  get  out  of  the 
dilemma  and  satisfy  its  creditors 
abroad  at  the  same  time  that  it  satis- 
fies the  [people  who  have  just  put  it 
in  power. 


[The  Times  (Northdiffe  Press),  January  18, 1920] 

WHY  THE  LABOR  PARTY  GROWS 


BY  SIR  LYNDEN   MACASSKY 


To  study  the  workings  and  machi- 
nations of  the  public  mind  is  a  matter 
of  absorbing  interest  and  of  prime  im- 
portance  in  the  modem  democratically- 
organized  community.  The  trained 
observer  can  without  much  difficulty 
detect  their  inner  meaning;  they  are 
invariably  symptomatic  of  the  well- 
l>eing,  contentment,  and  progress  of  the 
people.  When  tiny  straws  can  show 
you  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing,  it 
is  surely  an  unstatesmanlike  proceed- 
ing to  sit  still  until  a  hurricane  blast 
impresses  }'ou  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
air  it  springs  from  by  sweeping  you  and 
other  obstacles  out  of  its  path. 

There  are  many  straws  to-day  trav- 
eling before  a  breeze  of  unvarying  di- 
rection, all  showing  with  consistency 
the  set  of  public  opinion.  At  times,  as 
at  recent  by-elections,  quite  a  summer 
gale  has  blown,  and  large  fragments  of 
the  political  machine  have  been  torn 
up,  carried  away,  and  seen  no  more. 
Kvery  sign  of  the  weather  suggests  that 
the  wind  is  steadily  deepening  in 
weight. 

No  one  who  comes  in  contact  with  his 
fellow  citizens  can  fail  to  realize  the 
deepening  sense  of  public  dissatisfac- 
tion that  pervades  the  mind  of  every 
section  ofthe  people.  How  it  expresses 
itself  at  political  meetings  I  do  not 
know;  it,  apparently,  however,  is  mak- 
ing its  mark  upon  the  ballot  box;  but  I 
have  experience  of  the  reasons  which 
are  advanced  for  its  existence  at 
-  large  meetings  of  thoughtful  men  and 
women,  who  in  increasing  number  are 
meeting  throughout  the  country  to  dis- 


cuss social  and  economic  problems, 
with  no  eye  upon  the  political  barom- 
eter, in  no  partisan  spirit;  critically,  it 
is  true,  but  solely  to  advance  the 
conunon  welfare. 

The  chief  impression  left  upon  one's 
mind  after  such  a  gathering  is  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  one  lesson  has 
been  learned  from  the  war.  All  respect 
for  political  parties,  creeds,  and  shibbo- 
leths has  vanished.  They  carry  to-day 
with  the  ordinary  man  no  value  what- 
ever. One  favorite  subject  of  irony,  at 
times,  of  sarcasm,  is  the  eager  anxiety 
of  so  many  people  to  assure  their  sup- 
porters, that  it  was  really  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  private  conviction  to  public  ex- 
pediency that  they  came  for^'ard  as 
nominees  of  the  Coalition  Government 
to  show  the  road  to  national  prosperity 
and  happiness.  But  when  it  comes  to 
private  conviction,  to  a  convincing  ex- 
position of  the  requisite  measures  of 
social  and  industrial  reform  —  vox  et 
praierea  nihiL 

The  truth  is  that  the  present  Coali- 
tion Government  has  no  considered 
policy  whatso(*ver  to  deal  with  the 
many  home  questions  that  are  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  everybody.  I  am 
bold  enough  to  assert  there  is  not 
in  existence  at  this  moment  in  gov- 
ernment or  official  circles  even 
what  faintly  approaches  a  thought-out 
scheme  — nothing  but  a  lot  of  hap- 
hazard Cabinet  decisions  upon  particu- 
lar ills  that  have  forced  themselves 
from  time  to  time  by  violent  ebulli- 
tions on  the  notice  of  the  government, 
but  which,  even  if  removed  from  their 
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isolated  and  lonely  positions  on  the 
Cabinet  minutes,  and  welded  into  one 
continuous  document,  would  afford  in 
no  sense  a  considered,  constructive, 
comprehensive  policy. 

If  one  reads  aright  authoritative 
utterances,  the  government  is  disposed 
to  resent  the  constantly  reiterated  de- 
mand for  a  social  and  industrial  policy. 
Why  it  should  be  assumed  that  such  a 
demand,  or  criticism  of  failure  to  ac- 
cede to  it,  must  essentially  be  due  to 
political  animosity  or  rancor  is  a  little 
difficult  to  appreciate.  Surely  that  is  a 
wholly  unreasonable  view  to  take  of 
the  position.  The  nation  came  after 
great  tribulation,  both  public  and 
private,  through  the  greatest  trial  of 
its  history.  It  came  through  solely  by 
reason  of  its  unity,  and  the  strength 
which  unity  begets,  and  under  the  hope 
of  finally  attaining  that  reconstructed 
social  and  industrial  life  which  was 
promised,  and  by  some  enthusiastic 
and  irresponsible  devotees  of  the  Coali- 
tion promised  much  too  lavishly.  A 
pitiless  refusal  often  works  less  social 
detriment  than  an  impracticable  prom- 
ise. At  the  same  time,  within  the 
limits  of  economic  practicability,  im- 
proved social  conditions  are  long  over- 
due; in  many  stratifications  of  the  com- 
munity that  was  regarded,  and  is  still 
regarded,  as  the  only  adequate  recom- 
pense for  the  impoverishment  and  be- 
reavements resulting  from  the  war. 
Since  the  conclusion  gf  the  war  that 
sentiment  has  enonnously  increased  in 
force,  especially  among  the  middle 
classes. 

Promises  always  are  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  policy;  when  unfulfilled  they 
bring  a  well-recognized  retribution. 
Over  and  over  again,  throughout  the 
war,  did  that  Nemesis  unveil  itself. 
Once  the  government  indicates  its  ob- 
ject in  general,  perhaps  in  rhetorically 
generous  phraseology,  and  delays  to 
formulate  its  policy,  other  people  will 


soon  repair  that  ill-advised  omission. 
All  sorts  of  policies  will  appear  —  doc- 
trinaire and  revolutionary  as  well  as 
evolutionary,  and  be  justified  as  means 
to  remedy  an  admitted  evil.  The 
natural  and  proper  reluctance  of  the 
government  to  express  approval  of  or 
sympathy  with,  still  less  to  adopt  any 
of  them,  is  construed  in  the  absence  of 
a  national  policy  as  an  attempt  by  the 
government  to  repudiate  its  original 
intentions.  There  will  never  be  want- 
ing persons  to  suggest  all  kinds  of 
motives. 

One  immediate  result  of  there  being 
no  government  social  and  industrial 
policy  is  that  large  numbers  of  persons 
are  definitely  withdra\iing  their  sup- 
port from  the  Coalition  and  are  rang- 
ing themselves  with  Labor,  which  has 
a  policy,  be  it  right  or  wrong;  which  is 
not  afraid  to  state  it  and  put  it  up  to 
open  criticism,  nor  openly  to  meet  such 
criticism  when  it  is  advanced,  and 
which  has  among  its  spokesmen  per- 
sons who  are  personally  conversant 
with,  and  have  made  a  study  of,  social 
and  industrial  conditions.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  what  is  happening  to- 
day. There  is,  unhappily,  little  critical 
and  dispassionate  examination  of  the 
policy  to  which  the  secession  has  taken 
place;  enough  it  is  that  there  is  a  policy, 
and,  therefore,  evidence  of  an  honest 
intention  to  set  about  the  inauguration 
of  that  new  social  era  which  the  gov- 
ernment promised  —  and  then  left 
there. 

Good  reasons  there  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  are,  for  the  government's  neglect 
of  our  pressing  social  and  industrial 
questions.  The  urgency  of  the  inter- 
national details  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
must  necessarily  have  withdrawn  not 
merely  the  attention  but  the  attend- 
ance of  Ministers  from  home  affairs. 
But  foreign  affairs,  unfortunately,  do 
not  figure  largely  in  the  mental  outlook 
of  the  average  man;  where  they  do,  it 
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is  Russia,  and  in  regard  to  that  there  is 
an  unmistakable  consensus  of  opinion 
that  there  has  been  a  serious  lack  of 
government  foresight  and  of  judgment. 
The  two  home  achievements  of  the 
govenmient  on  the  tongues  of  most  are 
housing  and  coal.  If  the  govenmient 
itself  is  satisfied  with  them,  its  right 
to  be  so  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
determined  challenge. 

There  are  only  two  outstandings 
achievements  of  real  industrial  prom- 
ise. The  first  is  the  scheme  for  con- 
sidering and  regulating  railwaymen's 
wages,  which  for  the  first  time  recog- 
nizes the  interest  of  the  public  in  wage 
matters;  the  second  is  the  new  Indus- 
trial Court.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
govenmient's  industrial  programme  — 
the  two  bills  now  pending  in  Parlia- 
ment for  minimum  wages  and  hours  of 
work  —  the  former,  in  the  view  of 
most  competent  critics,  is  unworkable 
and  valueless.  Its  object,  which  is  ad- 
mirable, can  never  be  attained  under 
the  bill  in  its  present  form,  the  ma* 
chinery  of  which  will  be  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  and  imsettlement. 

What  reason  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Minimum  Rates 
of  Wages  Commission  Bill,  which 
proved  a  failure  in  Australia,  and  to 
the  rejection  of  the  system  of  indus- 
trial Trade  Boards  under  a  Central 
Trade  Board,  which  proved  successful 
in  Australia,  will,  no  doubt,  later  foim 
a  subject  for  inquiry.  If  one  dispas- 
sionately surveys  the  past  fifteen 
months,  it  is  patent  to  all  that  there 
has  been  no  ordered  and  constructive 
attempt  whatever  to  build  a  new  social 
and  industrial  edifice,  but  merely  an 
opportunist  process  of  patching  a 
building  supported  insecurely  on  an  old 
and  rickety  foundation. 

What  the  country  most  earnestly 
desires  is  a  new  social  and  industrial 
edifice,  not  raised  with  bricks  stolen 
from  one  and  labor  forced  from  an- 


other, but  one  which,  under  the  in- 
spiration and  leadership  of  an  energetic 
government,  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, fairly  and  justly  according  to 
his  ability,  will  work  of  his  best  to 
build.  The  name  of  the  government  is 
unimportant;  its  political  texture  is  a 
matter  of  indiflference,  its  historical 
Uneage  wholly  immaterial. 

There  is  no  more  encouraging  feature 
at  the  present  moment  than  the  readi- 
ness of  the  country  to  support  any 
government,  apart  from  any  political 
ticket,  which  honestly  and  steadfastly 
sets  before  itself  a  definite  policy  of 
social  and  industrial  reform  of  economic 
practicability.  The  country  does  not 
want  to  be  plunged  into  the  turmoil  of 
a  general  election  if  that  can  be 
avoided;  but  only  those  within  the 
government  know  what  are  the  ob- 
stacles that  prevent  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  a  policy  to  give  effect 
to  the  government's  earlier  professions. 
Rumor  in  well-informed  circles  is  rife. 
Whether  a  change  of  name  and  a 
shuffling  of  the  cards  will  remove  those 
obstacles,  only  those  among  the  elect 
can  conjecture  with  any  approach  to 
probability. 

One  thing,  however,  can  be  asserted 
with  absolute  confidence:  The  country 
regards  with  deep  and  growing  concern 
the  frittering  away  of  that  spirit  of 
national  unity  and  cooperation  which, 
having  carried  it  through  the  troubles 
of  war,  was  hailed  by  the  government 
as  the  irresistible  flood  to  bear  the 
country  on  to  the  full  blessings  of 
peace.  That  enough  of  the  spirit  to 
do  so  has  yet  survived  the  disintegrat- 
ing influences  of  government  indeci- 
sion is  obvious,  if  only  given  by  the 
government  at  once  a  definite  so- 
cial and  industrial  policy  to  foster 
and  to  forward.  Ideals  such  as  those 
which  are  now  happily  actuating 
great  masses  of  the  people  will  not  be 
suppressed. 


[Berliner  Loleal-Anzeiger  (Conservative  Daily),  January  5,  19;iO] 

THE  EMIGRATION  SWINDLE 


BY   VICTOR   OTTMANN 


It  is  easy  to  understand  why  a 
great  many  Germans,  either  for  busi- 
ness reasons  or  because  they  are  disil- 
lusioned and  embittered  by  the  mis- 
forttmes  that  have  befallen  their 
government  and  people,  desire  to 
start  life  again  in  a  new  country.  The 
prevalence  of  this  sentiment  makes 
it  more  important  than  ever  to  caution 
those  who  are  weary  of  their  native 
land  agamst  hasty  action.  First  of  all, 
serious  obstacles  lie  in  the  way  of 
successful  emigration,  just  at  present. 
Most  countries  do  not  wish  Germans, 
or  are  willing  to  receive  only  those 
skilled  in  particular  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. As  a  rule,  they  do  not  wish 
any  but  farmers  and  mechanics,  and 
those  in  limited  numbers.  Even 
countries  that  say  they  are  glad  to 
receive  German  emigrants  attach  many 
conditions  to  their  welcome.  In  the 
second  place,  the  low  value  of  German 
money  abroad  is  an  exceedingly  serious 
handicap.  No  one  should  contem- 
plate leaving  the  country  without  some 
capital.  But  to-day,  a  few  thousand 
marks  in  German  paper  amount  to 
practically  nothing  as  soon  as  you 
cross  the  border.  They  hardly  pay 
one's  passage  on  the  steamer.  For 
example,  a  steerage  passage  from 
Europe  to  South  America  when  con- 
verted into  German  money  costs  two 
thousand  marks  or  more.  As  t  he  situa- 
tion  is  at  present,  the  Imperial  Emigra- 
tion Office,  which  acts  as  an  adviser  to 
prospective  emigrants,  is  obliged  to 
discourage  most  of  the  applicants  who 
come  to  it  for  counsel.  Its  principal 
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business  just  now  is  to  dissuade  Ger- 
mans from  embarking  upon  such 
adventures  witli  inadequate  means, 
and  from  going  to  countries  where 
they  will  not  be  welcome  or  where  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  earn  a 
living.  The  office  is  also  kept  busy 
warning  intending  emigrants  against 
the  swindlers  who  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  prevalent  desire  to  get 
out  of  the  country  in  order  to  deceive 
their  victims. 

This  emigration  s^%  indie  is  not  a  new 
thing.  It  is  as  old  as  emigration  itself. 
The  reason  we  heard  so  little  of  it 
before  the  war  was  that  only  a  few 
Germans  desired  to  emigrate.  It  has 
become  an  evil  for  our  nation,  because 
emigration  is  reviving. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  the 
methods  of  these  free-booters.  They 
generally  operate  a  firm  with  a  name 
likely  to  inspire  confidence,  such  as 
*New  Germania,'  or,  *  South  American 
Settlers'  Association.'  Skillful  and 
unscrupulous  advertising  brings  such 
a  firm  a  host  of  inquiries,  so  that  the 
postal  authorities  are  sometimes  em- 
barrassed in  handling  them.  The  in- 
quirers always  receive  a  courteous 
reply  accompanied  by  printed  matter 
portraying  the  land  where  they  con- 
template settling  in  the  most  glowing 
colors.  The  soil  is  of  unexampled 
fertility;  living  conditions  are  ideal. 
There  are  brilliant  opportunities  for 
accumulating  a  fortune  with  a  very 
small  initial  capital.  The  details  are 
given  with  the  greatest  precision, 
accompanied  by  convincing  statistics 
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and  excellent  illustrations.  There 
seems  no  doubt  as  to  the  facts. 
Further  inquiries  result  in  the  condi- 
tions of  settlement  being  stipulated. 
A  few  thousand  marks  deposited  in- 
sures title  to  a  tract  of  land  of  a  cer- 
tain area.  One  half  must  be  paid 
down  in  cash.  The  applicant  makes 
his  deposit,  then  he  is  put  off  for  a 
short  time  under  various  pretexts,  only 
to  learn  at  last  that  the  members  of 
the  firm  have  disappeared  leaving  no 
trace  behind  them.  The  number  of 
persons  swindled  in  this  way  is  very 
large. 

Another  class  of  swindlers  works  so 
skillfully  that  the  dishonesty  of  their 
practices  is  more  difficult  to  detect. 
Many  of  these  make  a  profession  of 
organizing  cooperative  emigration  so- 
cieties. The  thing  looks  perfectly  fair 
on  the  surface.  First  of  all,  a  circle  of 
interested  persons  is  formed.  Lectures 
are  given  and  also  lessons  in  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  to  emigrate.  The  promoter,  who 
is  naturally  the  chairman,  is  very 
conservative  in  his  statements  about 
Ihe  country  to  which  he  desires  to  at- 
tract attention.  Little  by  little,  the 
circle  enlarges.  One  by  one  the  partic- 
ipants begin  to  purchase  shares  in  the 
enterprise.  These  entitle  them  to  an 
allotment  in  the  tract  of  land  that  is 
to  be  owned  in  common.  These  shares 
are,  of  course,  absolutely  worthless, 
for  the  'plantation'  to  which  they 
refer  does  not  exist.  Many  of  these 
swindlers  manage  to  keep  within  the 
law.  Not  only  that,  but  they  some- 
times come  well  recommended.  For 
instance,  such  a  swindler  in  Nurem- 
berg achieved  great  success  in  his 
operations  because  he  had  recom- 
mendations from  the  Vatican.  The  rec- 
ommendations were  genuine,  the  Papal 
approval  having  been  obtained  through 
some  incomprehensible  deception. 

The  operations  of  these  unscrupu- 


lous swindlers  are  made  very  easy 
by  the  confiding  disposition  of  many 
of  the  people  who  desire  to  leave 
Germany,  and  by  their  astonishing  ig- 
norance of  geography .  Scarcely  one  per- 
son in  ten  takes  the  trouble  to  verify 
the  fantastic  tales  that  are  told  him, 
either  by  looking  up  the  facts  in  books 
or  by  making  personal  inquiries  of  peo- 
ple directly  familiar  with  the  region  in 
which  he  is  interested.  Consequently, 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
Imperial  Emigration  Office  is  to  pro- 
tect our  people  from  such  deception, 
and  to  afford  them  authoritative  in- 
formation about  other  countries.  No 
one  should  trust  to  an  emigration 
agent,  or  settlement  promoter,  no 
matter  how  well  recommended  he  may 
be,  without  first  making  direct  in- 
quiry of  the  government. 

Besides  these,  there  are  little  swin- 
dlers, who  content  themselves  with 
establishing  'Information  Offices, '  from 
which,  for  a  small  fee,  thev  send 
inquirers  unreliable  descriptions  of 
countries  in  which  they  are  interested, 
and  equally  misleading  statements  re- 
garding steamship  connections  and 
travel  costs.  A  firm  of  this  kind  in 
Innsbruck  charges  one  hundred  or 
one  himdred  and  fifty  marks  for  pro- 
curing a  transit  permit  through  Italy. 
The  people  who  pay  the  fee  are  natur- 
ally unaware  that  the  Italian  military 
authorities  readily  grant  such  a  per- 
mit without  charge  to  any  applicant. 

Unscrupulous  petty  publishers  also 
issue  hastily  compiled  and  worthless 
accounts  of  countries  that  chance  to 
be  at  the  moment  popular  with  emi- 
grants. Such  books  are  sold  in  large 
numbers  through  the  regular  trade. 
Some  language  teachers  also  make  a 
living  at  the  expense  of  credulous 
country  [HM)ple  who  contemplated  set- 
tling abroad,  by  promising  a  complete 
mastery  of  English,  Spanish,  or  Portu- 
guese in  four  weeks. 
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[Der  Tag  (Conservative  Daily), 
December  18, 1919] 

A  GERMAN  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

BY   CAPTAIN  VON   KNORR 

Colon,  November,  1919.  —  We 
have  been  here  several  days  and  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  converse  with 
a  number  of  the  local  residents.  Our 
vessel  touched  in  quick  succession  at 
La  Guayra,  in  Venezuela,  at  the 
Dutch  island  of  Curacao,  at  Bar- 
anquilla  and  Carthagena  in  Colom- 
bia, at  Puerto  Limon  in  Costa  Rica, 
and  finally  at  Colon,  the  eastern  en- 
trance of  the  Panama  Canal.  With 
our  departure  from  each  successive 
port  the  Spanish-American  contingent 
among  the  passengers  became  larger. 
These  people,  as  well  as  the  local 
residents  whom  we  met  at  every 
stopping  place,  showed  a  surprising 
friendliness  for  Germany.  I  could 
quote  innumerable  conversations  show- 
ing this  sentiment.  The  Catholic 
clergy  seem  to  have  exerted  great 
influence  in  our  favor.  Entente  atroc- 
ity tales  receive  little  credence,  ex- 
cept that  traveled  natives  still  talk 
about  the  terrors  of  the  submarines. 
Expressions  of  admiration  for  German 
valor  and  endurance  are  frequently 
heard.  The  brutality  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  shocked  the  Spanish  sense  of 
knightly  gallantry  and  fair  play. 
However,  in  appraising  the  nature  of 
this  friendly  political  atmosphere  as  a 
practical  asset  for  recovering  German 
trade,  we  must  not  overlook  the  nu- 
merous business  connections  existing 
between  the  wealthier  classes  and  the 
Allies,  which  counteract  the  hostility 
which  other  classes  feel  toward  the 
Americans,  and  apparently  particularly 
toward  the  English.  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  bound  these  nations  with 
financial  fetters. 


The  Germans  here  are  as  successful 
in  their  local  business  relations  as  they 
are  popular  among  the  people.  In 
spite  of  Entente  discrimination  against 
German  goods  our  wares  have  not 
been  displaced  entirely  and  there 
is  an  eager  desire  for*  them  now. 
Machinery,  musical  instruments,  ra- 
zors, optical  goods,  photographic  ar- 
ticles, and  medicines  are  in  great 
demand.  English  merchants,  as  I 
know  first  hand,  have  on  several 
occasions  approached  German  mer- 
chants with  business  proposals  in 
order  to  utilize  the  popularity  of  the 
latter  in  their  own  trade.  The  German 
goods  displaced  during  the  war  were 
driven  out  by  Japanese  manufactures 
rather  than  those  of  the  United  States. 

Before  describing  the  situation  as  I 
find  it  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
the  North  American  Canal  Zone,  let 
me  say  just  a  word  as  to  the  Republic 
of  Costa  Rica.  Puerto  Limon  in  that 
republic  was  our  last  stopping  place 
before  Colon.  Conditions  there  are 
typical  of  those  prevailing  in  practi- 
cally every  Central  American  state. 

First  of  all.  President  Tinoco  broke 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
during  the  war  against  the  express 
wishes  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  has  recently  been 
ejected  from  the  country  with  the  in- 
direct help  of  the  United  States  and 
does  not  enjoy  Wilson's  favor.  The 
result  is  that  Costa  Rica  was  not  rep- 
resented at  the  Peace  Conference,  and 
will  be  forced  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany.  We  may  feel 
assured  that  the  ne*v  treaty  will  be 
quite  as  favorable  to  our  country  as  the 
old  one. 

At  present,  the  Americans  are  try- 
ing to  drive  our  remaining  business 
interests  out  of  the  country.  The  head 
of  this  movement  is  the  American 
Fruit  Company,  a  corporation  em- 
ploying mainly  British  capital.  It  con- 
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trols  the  banana  monopoly,  owns  its 
own  plantations,  and  has  an  excellent 
fleet  of  steamers  and  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  warehouses.  This  company 
practically  rules  the  eastern  half  of 
Costa  Rica  through  its  large  staff*  of 
employees,  and  is,  in  efi*ect,  a  political 
agent  of  the  American  Government. 
It  made  the  improvements  at  Puerto 
Limon  that  have  caused  that  place  to 
become  the  principal  harbor  in  the 
republic.  German  business  interests 
here,  as  ever^-where  else  in  Central 
America,  are  centred  primarily  in 
trade  and  only  to  a  secondary  extent 
in  plantations.  Americans  and  Eng- 
lislunen  control  the  railways,  steam- 
ship lines,  and  mining.  The  represen- 
tatives of  those  countries  have  big 
capital  behind  them,  while  the  Ger- 
mans in  Central  America  are  mostly 
men  who  started  with  modest  means. 
Naturally,  the  war  has  greatly  im- 
paired the  fortunes  of  the  latter.  The 
American  •  Fruit  Company  supplied 
goods  to  German  merchants  for  a  time 
when  stocks  from  their  own  country 
began  to  dwindle.  However,  the  black 
list,  and  later  America's  declaration  of 
war,  ended  that.  So  our  people  could 
procure  no  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Japanese  wares.  Last  of  all, 
our  merchants  had  to  meet  the  crush- 
ing competition  of  the  American  Fruit 
("ompany,  whose  gigantic  capital  en- 
abled it  to  sell  goods  below  cost,  if  nec- 
essary, to  drive  them  out  of  business. 

Nevertheless,  the  German  colony 
survived  after  a  fashion,  on  account  of 
its  plantations  and  the  tremendous 
prices  obtained  for  cofi*ee  and  cocoa. 

What  I  have  been  saying  of  Costa 
Rica  applies  with  minor  local  qualifi- 
cations to  the  situation  of  Germans 
throughout  Central  America.  The 
capital  of  our  enemies  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  tremendous  sums 
they  earned  during  the  war,  on  account 
of  their  control  of  transportation,  and 


the  tremendous  rise  of  prices.  They 
have  drawn  enormous  profits  from 
their  mines.  If  German  capitalists 
plan  mining  ventures  in  Spanish 
America  after  the  war,  they  had  better 
keep  away  from  this  fleld,  already  so 
fully  occupied.  There  are  better  pros- 
pects for  them  in  Colombia. 

One  element  in  the  situation,  which 
we  must  constantly  keep  in  view,  is 
the  chronic  state  of  revolution  that 
prevails  in  several  of  these  coimtries. 
The  only  exceptions  are  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  Nicaragua.  The  United 
States  maintains  garrisons  in  both  of 
these  nominally  independent  govern- 
ments. American,  capitalist  interests 
are  behind  this  political  unrest  and 
insist  upon  having  administrations  in 
power  who  are  in  their  own  pay.  The 
fact  that  the  revolutions  are  permitted 
to  continue,  indicates  that  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  does  not  consider 
these  little  republics  as  fniit  ripe 
enough  to  pick. 

The  political  passivity  of  the  mestizo 
population,  its  poverty  and  its  sparse- 
ness,  prevent  these  countries  offering 
effective  resistance  to  foreign  usurpa- 
tion. Financially,  they  are  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
can bankers  have  bought  up  practically 
all  the  metallic  currency,  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  rising  value  of  silver,  and 
have  shipped  it  to  their  own  country. 
As  a  result,  American  currency  is  grad- 
ually taking  the  place  of  the  national 
currency  of  the  different  republics. 
Shortly  before  my  arrival,  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  local  silver 
had  been  sent  to  North  America  from 
Panama  alone.  No  one  has  ventured 
to  protest  against  such  measures,  ex- 
cept when  the  recent  president  of  Costa 
Rica  tried  to  do  a  little  profitable  busi- 
ness in  the  same  line.  The  new  govern- 
ment made  representations  about  this, 
and  his  consignment  of  currency  was 
seized  in  New  York.  However,'  it  «>as 
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not  shipped  back,  but  melted  down. 
The  president,  who  had  conspired  with 
some  North  American  bankers  to  rob 


his  own  country,  could  make  no  ob- 
jection since  he  could  prove  no  legal 
title  to  the  property. 


[Neue  Zurcher  Zeilung  (Liberal  Daily),  January  13,  1920] 

RUSSIAN  INTRIGUE  IN  BERLIN 


A  Russian  refugee,  whom  I  met  on 
the  street  the  other  day,  still  smiling 
with  relief  at  having  escaped  from  the 
chaos  in  his  o>\n  country,  said:  *We 
are  now  in  the  real  capital  of  Russia.' 
Indeed,  there  is  a  large  Russian  colony 
in  Berlin  to-day,  consisting  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  of  the  bourgeoisie 
from  Moscow  and  Kieff.  Associated 
with  them  is  an  intellectual  proletariat 
of  students,  former  government  offi- 
cials, and  professional  men.  These  lat- 
ter did  not  succeed,  like  their  wealthier 
compatriots,  in  getting  out  of  the  coun- 
try with  their  property  at  the  first 
intimation  of  Bolshevist  success,  but 
arrived  later,  one  by  one,  usually  after 
several  hair-breadth  escapes  during 
their  flight.  Russian  students'  caps 
and  the  wide  Russian  officers'  cockades 
are  familiar  to  us  now.  We  often  meet 
overcoats  that  betray  their  origin  in 
the  brown  cloak  of  a  Russian  soldier. 
The  Russian  language  is  so  frequently 
heard  that  your  true  Berliner  no  longer 
notices  it. 

All  these  refugees  feel  themselves 
exiles.  They  all  look  forward  to  a 
speedy  change  in  their  own  country 
and  wait  in  impatient  expectancy  for 
its  occurrence.  So,  Berlin  harbors 
within  its  borders  a  second  city  —  a 
Russian  Berlin,  with  its  own  life  and 
labor,  its  own  leisure  and  pleasures. 
At  the  same  time,  Berlin  embraces  a 
Russian  political  centre,  laboring  as- 
sfduously  to  shape  the  future  political 


constitution  and  international  relations 
of  its  country. 

The  provisional  character  of  this 
capital  is  revealed  in  all  its  institutions. 
There  is  a  regular  Russian  theatre  and 
there  are  Russian  balls  attended  prin- 
cipally by  sugar  barons  from  Kieff. 
There  are  little,  exclusive,  social 
cliques.  The  Russians  do  not  form 
*  vereins'  like  the  Germans.  A  Russian 
Relief  Society,  founded  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  to  take  care  of  people 
who  were  cut  off  from  their  country 
by  the  suddenness  of  that  event,  has 
a  subordinate  place  in  the  social  life  of 
this  transient  settlement.  After  the 
Bolshevist  ambassador,  Joffe,  was 
sent  home  in  the  spring  of  1919,  a  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  represent  the  in- 
terest of  Russian  citizens  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  German  government. 
This  committee  was  unofficially  recog- 
nized by  Germany.  It  is  authorized 
to  issue  emergency  passports,  and  it 
furnishes  relief  to  its  members'  desti- 
tute fellow  countrymen.  However, 
the  character  of  the  committee,  whose 
chairman  was  a  former  attach^  of  the 
old  Russian  embassy,  quickly  ap- 
peared .  It  was  an  outright  reactionary, 
anti-Semite  body,  that  would  grant  no 
relief  to  Jews,  and  that  fostered  re- 
actionary propaganda.  It  controlled 
the  Prysyv  (Alarum),  a  Russian  mo- 
narchial  paper  printed  in  Berlin. 

The  political  character  of  this  Rus- 
sian colony  is  indicated  by  its  division 
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into  parties  grouped  around  different 
Russian  newspapers.  There  are  three 
of  these  —  the  Vremya  (Times),  the 
Oidos  Rossiye  (Voice  of  Russia),  and 
the  PrisyVf  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. Naturally,  they  are  all  friendly 
to  Germany.  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise with  papers  published  at  our 
National  Capital.  Apparently,  also, 
they  have  received  fhiancial  support 
in  Germany,  something  that  was  not 
absolutely  indispensable.  However, 
the  latter  fact  is  relatively  unimportant 
from  a  newspaper  point  of  view;  for 
these  papers  will  cease  to  exist  as  soon 
as  Bolshevism  is  overthrown  in  Russia, 
or  freedom  of  the  press  is  restored 
there.  It  is  important,  however,  as 
showing  the  friendly  sentiment  to 
Germany  prevailing  among  the  Rus- 
sian bourgeoisie,  whether  reactionary 
or  democratic. 

This  Russian  colony  in  Berlin  cer- 
tainly favors  a  very  different  policy 
from  that  espoused  by  the  Russians  of 
Paris,  who  have  committed  themselves 
without  reserve  to  the  programme  of 
the  Entente.  The  antagonism  between 
these  two  parties  became  manifest  when 
General  Mankievicz,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  sent 
from  Paris,  tried  to  arouse  sympathy 
for  his  Entente  policies  among  the 
Russian  officers  in  Berlin,  who  had 
experienced  the  hostility  of  Bolshe- 
vism in  their  own  persons  and  regarded 
Germany  as  their  savior.  The  visiting 
general  got  very  little  sympathy  here. 

Consequently,  these  Berlin  Russians 
raised  no  objection  because  Vremya^  a 
rather  neutral  newspaper,  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  well-known  German 
war  paper,  the  Continental  Times;  or 
because  the  clean,  although  not  very 
ably  edited  democratic  newspaper,  the 
Oolos  Rossiye^  is  financed  with  German 
and  half-Russian  private  capital,  and 
in  the  early  days  of  its  publication, 
Kolyschko,  a  man  pilloried  by  Milu- 
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kof  in  the  Duma  as  a  German  spy,  was 
connected  with  its  staff.  These  Rus- 
sian bourgeois  circles,  interested  as 
they  are  in  close  commercial  relations 
between  Germany  and  Russia,  have 
never  sympathized  v,iih  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Paris  Economic  Confer- 
ence, and  they  are  quite  content  that 
German  manufacturers  should  promote 
a  resumption  of  commerce  between 
the  two  coimtries  by  every  legitimate 
means.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Golos 
Rossiye,  which  now  advocates  a  Men- 
shevist  Social-Democratic  policy,  while 
at  the  same  time  trying  to  rally  to  its 
standard  all  the  democratic  elements  of 
Russia  without  distinction  of  party  — 
an  editorial  policy  obviously  unin- 
fluenced by  the  business  circles  that 
are  financing  its  publisher.  In  the  same 
way,  Prisyv  —  whose  relations  with 
the  Pre-War  German-Russian  Union 
and  its  director,  Busemann,  are  not 
denied  —  owes  its  immediate  origin  to 
people  who  were  interested  solely  in 
promoting  closer  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  However, 
this  paper  has  gradually  adopted  a 
definite  international  programme.  Our 
recent  Baltic  adventure  had  an  effect 
upon  its  attitude,  and  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  what  occurred  in  that 
region  was  an  outcome  of  policies 
concocted  in  Berlin. 

In  considering  the  part  these  news- 
papers and  their  supporters  are  to  play 
in  the  future  relations  of  Germany  and 
Russia,  we  need  no  longer  pay  much 
attention  to  such  past  incidents. 
Many  of  the  charges  handed  down 
from  those  days  would  be  hard  to 
prove,  and,  indeed,  entirely  evade  veri- 
fication. The  Recruiting  Campaign 
among  the  Russian  war  prisoners  is 
one  of  these  episodes.  Recruiting 
Bureaus  were  established  in  Berlin  to 
get  soldiers  for  Judenitsch's  campaign 
against  the  Bolsheviki.  Russian  o^-. 
cers,  acting  in  behalf  of  Denikin,'have 
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conducted  propaganda  here,  with  the 
active  support  of  German  military 
authorities.  The  Information  Bureau 
of  the  Berlin  Military  Department, 
which  is  controlled  by  old  Prussian 
officers,  was  certainly  in  intimate 
touch  with  these  representatives  of  the 
Russian  forces  opposed  to  Bolshe- 
vism. Though  it  has  not  been  proved, 
it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  money 
for  this  propaganda  was  supplied  by 
German  manufacturing  interests. 

Here  is  where  Prisyv  immasks  itself 
as  a  partisan  of  both  Russian  and  Ger- 
man reaction.  It  ardently  espoused 
the  cause  of  Bermondt-Avalof  in  the 
Baltic  affair.  In  place  of  fighting  Bol- 
shevism, which  was  the  task  originally 
proposed  for  Prince  Lieven,  it  inter- 
ested itself  in  the  monarchial  adven- 


tures of  Colonel  Bermondt.  England 
interfered  and  the  latter  project  failed. 
However,  this  little  incident  is  im- 
portant, for  as  everyone  knows,  it  was 
the  first  effort  —  although  an  unwise 
and  ineffective  one  —  to  combine  the 
monarchial  movements  in  Germany 
and  Russia.  It  is  obvious  that  un- 
official favor  toward  such  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  military  and  ruling 
classes  of  Germany,  would  soon  be 
converted  into  active  intervention,  if 
strong  Russian  forces  could  be  rallied 
in  their  support,  and  if  intervention  in 
Russia  did  not  endanger  the  young 
German  Republic  itself .  The 'Russian 
Capital '  in  Berlin  is  debating  this  pos- 
sibility with  lively  interest  both  from 
the  Russian  and  from  the  German 
point  of  view. 


[The  AthencBum] 

THE  WHY  AND  WHEREFORE  OF  WISHING 

FOR  THINGS 

BY  BERTRAND  RUSSELL 


In  the  study  of  human  behavior 
two  opposite  methods  are  possible. 
We  may  observe  from  the  outside,  as 
we  should  observe  the  fall  of  a  stone  or 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun;  or  we  may  take 
note  of  what  introspection  reveals 
when  we  are  behaving  in  a  certain 
manner.  The  former  method  is  that 
practised  by  the  school  who  call 
themselves  *behaviorists,'  who  main* 
tain  that  nothing  can  be  scientifically 
known  in  psychology  except  what  is 
shown  in  externally  observable  be- 
havior. The  latter  is  traditionally  the 
method,  par  excellence^  of  psychology, 
and  Is  recommended  by  Bergson  as 


the  basis  of  the  sole  valid  method  for 
all  knowledge.  For  my  part,  while  not 
prepared  to  reject  introspection  wholly, 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  danger- 
ous method,  requiring  much  control, 
and  giving  much  apparent  knowledge 
which  further  study  shows  to  be  fal- 
lacious. In  regard  to  desire,  in  par- 
ticular, fallacies  suggested  by  intro- 
spection appear  to  me  to  vitiate  the 
theories  both  of  orthodox  psychologists 
and  of  ordinary  people,  and  to  hide 
facts  which  are  easily  visible  when  we 
begin  with  external  observation. 

The  study  of  animals  is  in  many 
ways  the  best  preparation   for  the 
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it 


analysis  of  desire.  In  animals  we  are 
not  troubled  by  the  disturbing  influ- 
ence of  ethical  considerations.  Li  deal- 
ing with  human  beings  we  are  per- 
petually distracted  by  being  told  that 
such-and-such  a  view  is  gloomy  or 
cynical  or  pessimistic:  ages  of  human 
conceit  have  built  up  such  a  vast 
myth  &s  to  our  wisdom  and  virtue  that 
any  intrusion  of  the  mere  scientific  de- 
sire to  know  the  facts  is  instantly  re- 
sented by  those  who  cling  to  comfort- 
able illusions.  But  no  one  cares 
whether  animals  are  virtuous  or  not, 
and  no  one  is  under  the  delusion  that 
they  are  rational.  Moreover,  we  do  not 
expect  them  to  be  so  'conscious,'  and 
are  prepared  to  admit  that  their  in- 
stincts prompt  useful  actions  without 
any  prevision  of  the  ends  which  they 
achieve.  For  all  these  reasons,  there  is 
much  in  the  analysis  of  mind  which  is 
more  easily  discovered  by  the  study  of 
animals  than  by  the  observation  of 
human  beings. 

We  all  think  that,  by  watching  the 
behavior  of  animals,  we  can  discover 
more  or  less  what  they  desire.  If  this 
is  the  case  —  and  I  fully  agree  that  it 
is  —  desire  must  be  capable  of  being 
exhibited  in  actions,  for  it  is  only  the 
actions  of  animals  that  we  can  ob- 
serve. They  may  have  minds  in  which 
all  sorts  of  things  take  place,  but  we 
can  know  nothing  about  their  minds 
except  by  means  of  inferences  from 
their  actions  —  and  the  more  such  in- 
ferences are  examined,  the  more  dubi- 
ous they  appear.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  actions  alone  must  be 
the  test  of  the  desires  of  animals. 
From  this  it  is  an  easy  step  to  the  con- 
clusion that  an  animal's  desire  is  noth- 
ing but  a  characteristic  of  a  certain 
series  of  actions,  namely,  those  which 
would  be  commonly  regarded  as  in- 
spired by  the  desire  in  question.  And 
when  it  has  been  shown  that  this 
view  affords   a   satisfactory   account 


of  animal  desires,  it  is  not  difiicult 
to  see  that  the  same  explanation  is 
applicable  to  the  desires  of  human 
behigs. 

We  judge  easily  from  the  behavior 
of  an  animal  of  a  familiar  kind  whether 
it  is  himgry  or  thirsty  or  pleased  or 
displeased  or  inquisitive  or  terrified. 
The  verification  of  our  judgment,  so 
far  as  verification  is  possible,  must  be 
derived  from  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing actions  of  the  animal.  Most  people 
would  say  that  they  infer  first  some- 
thing about  the  animal's  state  of 
mind  —  whether  it  is  hungry  or  thirsty 
and  so  on  —  and  thence  derive  their 
expectations  as  to  its  subsequent  con- 
duct. But  this  detour  through  the 
animal's  supposed  mind  is  wholly  un- 
necessary. We  can  say,  sunply:  The 
animal's  behavior  during  the  last 
minute  has  had  those  characteristics 
which  distinguish  what  is  called  'hun- 
ger,' and  it  is  likely  that  its  actions 
during  the  next  minute  will  be  similar 
in  this  respect,  unless  it  finds  food,  or 
is  interrupted  by  a  stronger  impulse, 
such  as  fear.  An  animal  which  is  hun- 
gry is  restless,  it  goes  to  the  places 
where  food  is  often  to  be  found,  it 
sniffs  with  its  nose  or  peers  with  its 
eyes  or  otherwise  increases  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  its  sense  organs;  as  soon  as 
it  is  near  enough  to  food  for  its  sense 
organs  to  be  affected,  it  goes  to  it  with 
all  speed,  and  proceeds  to  eat;  after 
which,  if  the  quantity  of  food  has  been 
sufficient,  its  whole  demeanor  changes: 
it  may  very  likely  lie  down  and  go  to 
sleep.  These  things  and  others  like 
them  are  observable  phenomena  dis- 
tinguishing a  hungry  animal  from  one 
which  is  not  hungry.  The  characteris- 
tic mark  by  which  we  recognize  a 
series  of  actions  which  display  hunger 
is  not  the  animal's  mental  state,  which 
we  cannot  observe,  but  something  in 
its  bodily  behavior;  it  is  this  observ- 
able trait  in  the  bodily  behavior  that  I 
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am  proposing  to  call  'hunger,'  not 
some  possibly  mythical  and  certainly 
unknowable  ingredient  of  the  animal's 
mind. 

Generalizing  what  occurs  in  the  case 
of  hunger,  we  may  say  that  what  we 
call  a  desire  in  an  animal  is  always  dis- 
played in  a  cycle  of  actions  having 
certain  fairly  well-marked  characteris- 
tics. There  is  first  a  state  of  activity, 
consisting,  with  qualifications  to  be 
mentioned  presently,  of  movements 
likely  to  have  a  certain  result;  these 
movements,  unless  interrupted,  con- 
tinue until  the  result  is  achieved,  after 
which  there  is  usually  a  period  of  com- 
parative quiescence.  A  cycle  of  actions 
of  this  sort  has  marks  by  which  it  is 
broadly  distinguished  from  the  motions 
of  dead  matter.  The  most  notable 
of  these  marks  are  (1)  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  actions  for  the  reali- 
zation of  a  certain  result,  (2)  the  con- 
tinuance of  action  until  that  result  has 
been  achieved.  Neither  of  these  can 
be  pressed  beyond  a  point.  Either  may 
be  (a)  to  some  extent  present  in  dead 
matter,  and  (6)  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent absent  in  animals,  while  vege- 
tables are  intermediate,  and  display 
only  a  much  fainter  form  of  the  be- 
havior which  leads  us  to  attribute  de- 
sire to  animals. 

(a)  One  might  say  that  rivers  'de- 
sire' the  sea:  water,  roughly  speaking, 
remains  in  restless  motion  until  it 
reaches  either  the  sea  or  a  place  from 
which  it  cannot  issue  without  going 
uphill,  and,  therefore,  we  might  say 
that  this  is  what  it  wishes  while  it  is 
flowing.  We  do  not  say  so,  because  we 
can  account  for  the  behavior  of  water 
by  the  laws  of  physics;  and  if  we  knew 
more  about  animals,  we  might  equally 
cease  to  attribute  desires  to  them, 
since  we  might  find  physical  and  chemi- 
cal reactions  sufficient  to  account  for 
their  behavior.  (6)  Many  of  the  move- 
ments   of    animals    do    not    exhibit 


the  characteristics  of  the  cycles  which 
seem  to  embody  desire.  There  are 
first  of  all  the  movements  which  are 
'involuntary,'  such  as  slipping  and 
falling,  where  ordinary  physical  forces 
operate  upon  the  animal's  body  almost 
as  if  it  were  dead  matter.  An  animal 
which  falls  over  a  cliff  may  make  a 
number  of  desperate  struggles  while  it 
is  in  the  air,  but  its  centre  of  gravity 
will  move  exactly  as  it  would  if  the 
animal  were  dead.  In  this  case,  if  the 
animal  is  killed  at  the  end  of  the  fall, 
we  have,  at  first  sight,  just  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  cycle  of  actions  embody- 
ing desire,  namely,  restless  movement, 
until  the  ground  is  reached,  and  then 
quiescence.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  no 
temptation  to  say  that  the  animal  de- 
sired what  occurred,  partly  because  of 
the  obviously  mechanical  nature  of 
the  whole  occurrence,  partly  because, 
when  an  animal  survives  a  fall,  it  tends 
not  to  repeat  the  experience. 

There  may  be  other  reasons  also, 
but  of  them  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  yet. 
Besides  involuntary  movements,  there 
are  interrupted  movements,  as  when  a 
bird,  on  its  way  to  eat  your  best  peas, 
is  frightened  away  by  the  boy  whom 
you  are  employing  for  that  purpose. 
If  interruptions  are  frequent  and  com- 
pletion of  cycles  rare,  the  characteris- 
tics b>  which  cycles  are  observed  may 
become  so  blurred  as  to  be  almost 
imrecognizable.  The  result  of  these 
various  considerations  is  that  the  differ- 
ences between  animals  and  dead  mat- 
ter, when  we  confine  ourselves  to 
external  unscientific  observation  of 
integral  behavior,  are  a  matter  of  de- 
gree and  not  very  precise.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  has  always  been  pos- 
sible for  fanciful  people  to  maintain  that 
even  stocks  and  stones  have  some 
vague  kind  of  soul.  The  evidence  that 
animals  have  souls  is  so  very  shaky 
that,  if  it  is  assumed  to  be  conclusive, 
one  might  just  as  well  go  a  step  further 
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and  extend  the  argument  by  analogy 
to  all  matter.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
vagueness  and  doubtful  cases,  the 
existence  of  cycles  in  the  behavior  of 
animals  is  a  broad  characteristic  by 
which  they  are  prima  fade  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  matter;  and  I 
think  it  is  this  characteristic  which 
leads  us  to  attribute  desires  to  animals, 
since  it  makes  their  behavior  resemble 
what  we  do  when  (as  we  say)  we  are 
acting  from  desire. 

I  shall  adopt  the  following  definitions 
for  describing  the  behavior  of  animals: 

A  'behavior-cycle'  is  a  series  of 
voluntary  or  reflex  movements  of  an 
animal,  tending  to  cause  a  certain  re- 
sult, and  continuing  until  that  result 
is  caused,  unless  they  are  interrupted 
by  death,  accident,  or  some  new  be- 
havior-cycle. (Here  *  accident 'may  be 
defined  as  the  intervention  of  purely 
physical  laws  causing  involuntary 
movements.) 

The  'purpose*  of  a  behavior-cycle  is 
the  result  which  brings  it  to  an  end, 
normally  by  a  condition  of  temporary 
quiescence  —  provided  there  is  no 
interruption. 

An  animal  is  said  to  'desire'  the 
purpose  of  a  behavior-cycle  while  the 
behavior-cycle  is  in  progress. 

I  believe  these  definitions  to  be  ade- 
quate also  to  human  purposes  and  de- 
sires, but  for  the  present  I  am  only 
occupied  with  animals  and  with  what 
can  be  learned  by  external  observation. 
I  am  very  anxious  that  no  ideas  should 
be  attached  to  the  words  'purpose' 
and  'desire'  beyond  those  involved  in 
the  above  definitions. 

We  have  not  so  far  considered  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  initial  stimulus  to 
a  behavior-cycle.  Yet  it  is  here  that 
the  usual  view  of  desire  seems  on  the 
strongest  ground.  The  hungry  animal 
goes  on  making  movements  until  it 
gets  food;  it  seems  natural,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  food  is 


present  throughout  the  process,  and 
that  the  thought  of  the  .end  to  be 
achieved  sets  the  whole  process  in 
motion.  Such  a  view,  however,  is 
obviously  untenable  in  many  cases, 
especially  where  instinct  is  concerned. 
Take,  for  example,  reproduction  and 
the  rearing  of  the  young.  Birds  mate, 
build  a  nest,  lay  eggs  in  It,  sit  on  the 
6ggs>  feed  the  young  birds,  and  care  for 
them  imtil  they  are  fully  grown.  It  is 
totally  impossible  to  suppose  that  this 
series  of  actions,  which  constitutes  one 
behavior-cycle,  is  inspired  by  any  pre- 
vision of  the  end,  at  any  rate  the  first 
time  it  is  performed.  We  must  suppose 
that  the  stimulus  to  the  performance 
of  each  act  is  an  impulsion  from  behind , 
not  an  attraction  from  the  future.  The 
bird  does  what  it  does,  at  each  stage, 
because  it  has  an  impulse  to  that  par- 
ticular action,  not  because  it  perceives 
that  the  whole  cycle  of  actions  will  con- 
tribute  to  the  preservation  of  the 
species.  The  same  considerations  ap- 
ply to  other  instincts.  A  hungry  ani- 
mal feels  restless,  and  is  led  by  in- 
stinctive impulses  to  perform  the 
movements  which  give  it  nourish- 
ment; but  the  act  of  seeking  food  is 
not  suflicient  evidence  from  which  to 
conclude  that  the  animal  has  the 
thought  of  food  in  its  'mind.' 

Coming  now  to  human  beings,  and 
to  what  we  know  about  our  own 
actions,  it  seems  clear  that  what,  with 
us,  sets  a  behavior-cycle  in  motion  is 
some  sensation  of  the  sort  which  we 
call  disagreeable.  Take  the  case  of 
hunger.  We  have  first  an  uncomfort- 
able feeling  inside,  producing  a  disin- 
clination to  sit  still,  a  sensitiveness  to 
savory  smells,  and  an  attraction  toward 
any  food  that  there  may  be  in  our 
neighborhood.  At  any  moment  during 
this  process  we  may  become  aware 
that  we  are  himgry ,  in  the  sense  of  say- 
ing to  ourselves,  *  I  am  himgry ' ;  but  we 
may  have  been  acting  with  reference 
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to  food  for  some  time  before  this  mo- 
ment. ^While  we  are  talking  or  read- 
ing,\we  may  eat  in  complete  uncon- 
sciousness; but  we  perform  the  actions 
of  eating  just  as  we  should  if  we  were 
conscious,  and  they  cease  when  our 
hunger  is  appeased.  What  we  call 
'consciousness'  seems  to  be  a  mere 
spectator  of  the  process;  even  when  it 
issues  orders,  they  are  usually,  like 
those  of  a  wise  parent,  just  such  as 
would  have  been  obeyed  even  if  they 
had  not  been  given.  This  view  may 
seem  at  first  exaggerated,  but  the  more 
our  so-called  volitions  and  their  causes 
are  examined,  the  more  it  is  forced 
upon  us.  The  part  played  by  words  in 
all  this  is  complicated,  and  a  potent 
source  of  confusions;  but  I  shall  ignore 
it  for  the  present,  since  I  am  still  con- 
cerned with  primitive  desire,  as  it 
exists  in  man,  but  in  the  form  in  which 
man  shows  his  affinity  to  his  animal 
ancestors. 

Conscious  desire  is  made  up  partly 
of  what  is  essential  to  desire,  partly  of 
beliefs  as  to  what  we  want;  what  is 
essential  to  primitive  desire  is  not 
cognitive.  The  primitive  non-cognitive 
element  in  desire  seems  to  be  a  push, 
not  a  pull,  an  impulsion  away  from  the 
actual,  rather  than  an  attraction 
toward  the  ideal.  Certain  sensations 
and  other  mental  occurrences  have  a 
property  which  we  call  dUcomforl; 
these  cause  such  bodily  movements  as 
are  likely  to  lead  to  their  cessation. 
When  the  discomfort  ceases,  or  even 
when  it  appreciably  diminishes,  we 
have  sensations  possessing  a  property 
which  we  call  pleasure.  Pleasurable 
sensations  either  stimulate  no  action  at 
all,  or  at  most  stimulate  such  action  as 
is  likely  to  prolong  them.  I  shall  re-« 
turn  shortly  to  the  consideration  of 
what  discomfort  and  pleasure  are  in 
themselves;  for  the  present,  it  is  their 
connection  with  action  and  desire  that 
concerns  us. 


Hungry  animals,  we  may  suppose, 
experience  sensations  involving  dis- 
comfort, and  stimulating  such  move- 
ments as  seem  likely  to  bring  them  to 
the  food  which  is  outside  the  cages. 
When  they  have  reached  the  food  and 
eaten  it,  their  discomfort  ceases  and 
their  sensations  become  pleasurable. 
It  eeemsl  mistakenly,  as  if  the  animals 
had  had  this  situation  in  mind  through- 
out, when  in  fact  they  have  been  con- 
tinually pushed  by  discomfort.  And 
when  an  animal  is  reflective,  like  some 
men,  it  comes  to  think  that  it  had  the 
final  situation  in  mind  throughout; 
sometimes  it  comes  to  know  what  situ- 
ation will  bring  satisfaction,  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  discomfort  does  bring  the 
thought  of  what  will  allay  it.  Never- 
theless, the  sensation  involving  dis- 
comfort remains  the  prime  mover. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  discomfort  and  pleasure. 
There  are,  broadly,  three  theories  that 
might  be  held  in  regard  to  them.  We 
may  regard  them  as  separate  existing 
items  in  those  who  experience  them,  or 
we  may  regard  them  as  intrinsic  quali- 
ties of  sensations  and  other  mental 
occurrences,  or  we  may  regard  them 
as  mere  names  for  the  causal  charac- 
teristics of  the  occurrences  which  are 
uncomfortable  or  pleasant.  The  first 
of  these  theories,  namely,  that  which  re- 
gards discomfort  and  pleasure  as  actual 
contents  in  those  who  experience  them, 
has,  I  think,  not  much  to  be  said  in  its 
favor,  it  is  suggested  chiefly  by  an  am- 
biguity in  the  word  'pain,'  which  has 
misled  many  people,  including  Berke- 
ley, whom  it  supplied  with  one  of  his 
arguments  for  subjective  idealism. 
We  may  use  'pain'  as  the  opposite  of 
'pleasure,'  and  'painful'  as  the  oppo- 
site of  'pleasant,'  or  we  may  use  'pain ' 
to  mean  a  certain  sort  of  sensation,  on 
a  level  with  the  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold  and  touch.  The  latter  use  of  the 
word  has  prevailed  in  psychological 
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literature,  and  it  is  now  no  longer  used 
as  the  opposite  of  'pleasure/ 

The  confusion  between  discomfort 
and  pain  has  made  people  regard  dis- 
comfort as  a  more  substantial  thing 
than  it  is,  and  this  in  turn  has  reacted 
upon  the  view  taken  of  pleasure,  since 
discomfort  and  pleasure  are  evidently 
on  a  level  in  this  respect.  As  soon  as 
discomfort  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  sensation  of  pain,  it  becomes 
more  natural  to  regard  discomfort  and 
pleasure  as  properties  of  mental  occur- 
rences than  to  regard  them  as  separate 
mental  occurrences  on  their  own 
account.  I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  the 
view  that  they  are  separate  mental 
occurrences,  and  regard  them  as 
properties  of  such  experiences  as  would 
be  called  respectively  uncomfortable 
and  pleasant. 

It  remains  to  be  examined  whether 
they  are  actual  qualities  of  such  occur- 
rences, or  are  merely  differences  as  to 
causal  properties.  I  do  not  myself  see 
any  way  of  deciding  this  question; 
either  view  seems  equally  capable  of 
accounting  for  the  facts.  If  this  is  true, 
it  is  safer  to  avoid  the  assumption  that 
there  are  such  intrinsic  qualities  of 
mental  occurrences  as  are  in  question, 
and  to  assume  only  the  causal  differ- 
ences which  are  undeniable.  Without 
condemning  the  intrinsic  theory,  we 
can  define  discomfort  and  pleasure  as 
consisting  in  causal  properties,  and  say 
only  what  will  hold  on  either  theory. 
Following  this  course,  we  shall  say: 

'Discomfort*  is  a  property  of  a  sen- 
sation or  other  mental  occurrence,  con- 
sisting in  the  fact  that  the  occurrence 
in  question  stimulates  voluntary  or 
reflex  movements  tending  to  produce 
some  more  or  less  definite  change  in- 
volving the  cessation  of  the  occurrence. 

'Pleasure'  is  a  property  of  a  sensa- 
tion or  other  mental  occurrence,  con- 
sisting in  the  fact  that  the  occurrence 
in  question  either  does  not  stimulate 


any  voluntary  or  reflex  movement,  or, 
if  it  does,  stimulates  only  such  as  tend 
to  prolong  the  occurrence  in  question. 

These  definitions  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  definition  of  the  sort  of 
movements  that  can  be  called  'volun- 
tary* or  'reflex.*  The  movements  of 
our  bodies  are  of  three  sorts,  mechani- 
cal, reflex,  and  voluntary.  By  a  'me- 
chanical' movement  I  mean  one  which 
does  not  depend  upon  the  special 
properties  of  nervous  tissue.  When  a 
man  falls  over  a  precipice,  his  nervous 
tissue  behaves  as  so  much  ponderable 
matter,  except  in  so  far  as  he  struggles 
while  in  mid-air.  Just  as  we  distinguish 
chemical  properties  of  certain  sorts  of 
matter  from  physical  properties  of  all 
matter,  so  we  distinguish  physiological 
properties  of  living  matter  from  prop- 
erties which  it  shares  with  dead  matter. 
Mechanical  movements  are  such  as  do 
not  involve  the  special  properties  of 
living  matter.  All  our  other  move- 
ments are  either  voluntary  or  reflex, 
and  for  our  purposes  it  is  unnecessary 
to  discriminate  between  the  two. 

The  view  of  dedre  to  which  we  have 
so  far  been  led  differs  widely  from  the 
ordinary  view,  which  regards  desire  as 
in  its  essence  an  attitude  toward  some- 
thing imagined,  not  actual,  called  the 
'end*  of  the  desire,  and  the  'purpose' 
of  any  action  resulting  from  the  desire. 
The  discomfort  associated  with  un- 
satisfied desire,  and  the  actions  which 
are  said  to  aim  at  satisfying  desire,  are 
both,  on  this  view,  effects  of  the  desire. 
Our  chief  argument,  so  far,  against  this 
view,  has  been  that  we  can  judge  of 
desires  from  the  outside.  It  remains  to 
examine  desire  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  accompanied  by  the  idea  of  an  'end ' 
or  'purpose.*  My  contention  will  be 
that  desire  of  this  sort  differs  from 
primitive  desire  only  by  the  addition 
of  a  belief  which  is  often  erroneous, 
and  has  little  connection  with  what 
gives  operative  force  to  the  desire. 


[The  London  Mercury] 
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Here  is  our  world  in  motion.  We 
see  a  comer  of  it  through  our  eyes. 
A  man  will  march  down  a  street  with 
a  crowd,  or  watch  the  politicians' 
cabs  turning  into  Palace  Yard,  or 
make  speeches,  or  stand  on  the  deck 
of  a  scurrying  destroyer  in  the  North 
Sea,  or  mount  guard  in  a  Mesopota- 
mian  desert.  A  minute  section  of  the 
greater  panorama  passes  before  him. 

In  imagination  he  will,  according  to 
his  information  and  his  habit  of  mind, 
visualize  what  he  sees  as  a  part  of 
what  he  does  not  see:  the  human  con- 
flict over  five  continents,  climates  and 
clothes,  multitudes,  passions,  voices, 
states,  soldiers,  negotiations.  Each 
newspaper  that  he  opens  swarms  with 
a  confusion  of  events  and  argument, 
of  names  familiar  and  unfamiliar  — 
Wilson,  Geddes,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Yu- 
denitch.  Shantung,  and  ten  thou- 
sand more.  For  the  eye  there  is  a 
medley,  for  the  ear  a  great  din.  As  far 
as  he  can,  busy  with  his  daily  pursuits, 
a  man  usually  ignores  it  when  it  does 
not  intrude  to  disturb  him.  When 
most  imsettled,  the  life  of  the  world  is 
most  fatiguing.  The  spectacle  is  form- 
less and  without  a  centre;  the  char- 
acters rise  and  fall,  conspicuous  one 
day,  forgotten  the  next.  The  news- 
papers mechanically  repeat  that  we 
are  at  the  greatest  crisis  of  history, 
and  that  'a  great  drama  is  being 
unrolled.' 

We  are  aware  that  the  fortunes  of 
our  civilization  have  been  and  are  in 
the  balance.  But  we  are  in  the  wood 
and  cannot  see  it  as  we  see  the  French 
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Revolution.  It  is  diflScult,  even  with 
the  strongest  effort  of  imagination,  to 
visualize  the  process  as  history  will 
record  it.  To  pick  out  those  episodes 
and  those  persons  that  will  haimt  the 
imagination  of  posterity  by  their  color 
and  force  is  more  diflficult  still.  An 
event,  contemporaneously,  is  an  event; 
a  man  is  a  man  who  eats,  drinks,  wears 
collars,  makes  speeches,  bandies  words 
with  others,  and  is  photographed  for 
the  newspapers. 

Yet  we  laiow  that  a  time  will  come 
when  these  years  will  be  seen  in  far 
retrospect  as  the  years  of  Elizabeth  or 
of  Robespierre  are  now.  The  judg- 
ments of  the  political  scientist  and  the 
historian  will  be  made:  these  men  will 
arrange  their  sequences  and  their  scales 
of  importance.  They  will  deduce 
effects  and  meagre  out  praise  and 
blame.  With  them  we  are  not  con- 
cerned. But  others  beyond  them  will 
look  at  our  time.  We  shall  have  left 
our  legacy  for  the  imagination.  What 
will  it  be?  Who  of  contemporary 
figures  may  we  guess  as  likely  to  be 
the  heroes  of  plays  and  the  subjects  of 
poems?  Which  of  the  multitudinous 
events  of  these  years  will  give  a  stock 
subject  to  tragedy  ?  Which  of  the  men 
whom  we  praise  or  abuse  will  seem  to 
posterity  larger  than  human,  and  go 
with  gestures  across  their  stages,  clad 
in  an  antique  fashion?  For  to  that  age 
we  shall  be  strange;  whether  our  me- 
chanical arts  have  died  and  left  us  to 
haunt  the  memory  of  our  posterity  as 
a  race  of  unquiet  demons,  or  whether 
'progress'  along  our  lines  shall  have 
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continued,  none  of  our  trappings  will 
have  remained  the  same. 

But  the  soul  of  man  will  have  re- 
mained the  same.  Those  elements  in 
events  and  persons  which  fascinate 
and  stimulate  us  when  we  are  looking 
at  our  past  will  stir  them  when  they 
brood  on  their  past,  which  is  our  to- 
day. And  neither  contemporary  repu- 
tation, nor  worldly  position,  nor  con- 
quests in  themselves,  nor  saintliness  in 
itself,  can  secure  for  a  man  a  con- 
tinued life  in  the  imagination  of  the 
race. 

Contemplate  our  own  past  in  the 
light  of  this  conception.  Who  are  the 
men  of  whom  poets  and  playwrights 
and  story-tellers  have  made  fictions 
and  songs?  Augustus  Csesar  when  he 
lived  was  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world:  but  who  since  Virgil  has  pane- 
gyrized him  and  who  —  unless  some 
ingenious  psychologist  of  the  second 
rate  like  Browning  —  would  make  a 
dramatic  poem  out  of  him?  Wilham 
Wilberforce  was  a  very  good  man,  but 
his  deeds  and  his  name  have  survived 
his  personality,  and  he  will  not  be  the 
hero  of  an  epic.  The  Thirty  Years' 
War  was  a  long  and  very  devastating 
war;  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein,  in 
their  degree,  survive  the  purposeless 
series  of  its  disasters;  and  of  all  its 
events  that  which  most  vividly  lives 
in  the  memory  is  the  small  thing  with 
which  it  be^ui:  the  flinging  of  two 
noblemen  from  a  tower.  What  is  it  in 
things  and  men  that  gives  them  per- 
manently the  power  of  stirring  the 
imagination  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
artist?  A  quality  of  splendor  and  of 
power  that  grows  more  certain  when 
the  dust  that  was  its  receptacle  has 
gone  to  dust. 

The  artist  who  shall  succeed  with  a 
historical  personage  may  make  what- 
ever implicit  or  even  explicit  com- 
mentary he  likes,  but  in  choosing  his 
subject  —  or   being   chosen  by  it  — 


moral  judgment  or  scientific  estimate 
will  not  influence  him.  He  will  be  the 
victim  of  an  attraction  beyond  the 
will  and  beyond  the  reason.  Consider 
who  are  the  figures  that  truly,  im- 
peratively, live  in  the  political  story  of 
the  past.  Not  only  and  not  all  the 
Caesars  who  fought  over  the  known 
world;  not  only  such  chivalric  souls  as 
saw,  and  obeyed,  the  vision  of  Dom- 
r&ny,  and  died  when  the  echoes  of  the 
last  horn  faded  over  Roncesvalles. 
The  Crusades,  as  a  whole,  were  a  great 
poem,  but  few  of  the  Crusaders  won 
more  than  an  ephemeral  name  in  art. 
Cceur  de  Lion  has  been  in  our  own 
time  the  hero  of  a  romance,  but  no 
man  is  likely  again  to  write  of  even  a 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  The  great  age 
of  historic  Greece  passed  and  left  im- 
perishable monuments,  *one  nation 
making  worth  a  nation's  pain,'  but 
how  few  of  her  soldiers  and  philos- 
ophers recur  to  the  creative  imagina- 
tion! Those  stories  and  figures  from 
history  and  pre-history  which  do 
so  recur  are  a  strangely  assorted 
coUection. 

The  Trojan  War  and  its  leading 
personages  are  a  fascination  and  an 
inspiration  perennially,  and  among 
those  personages  Helen,  Hector,  Achil- 
les, Ulysses;  but  not  Paris  or  the  sons 
of  Atreus,  who  live  but  as  appendages. 
Coldly  arguing,  men  may  ask  now  as 
they  asked  then,  why  the  Greeks 
should  take  so  much  trouble  to  recover 
a  worthless  woman,  why  a  Hector 
should  die  to  keep  her,  why  ten  thou- 
sand should  perish  in  such  a  cause. 
But  to  the  imagination  Hector, 
Achilles,  Helen,  the  divine  unreason 
of  that  ten  years'  war,  make  an  ap- 
peal that  never  comes  from  worthier 
struggles  and  wiser  people.  That  is 
true  also  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 
their  story  to  the  historian  and  the 
moralist  is  one  of  ruinous  folly,  to  the 
poet  a 
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Portentous  melody  of  what  gianta  wasting 
Near  death,  on  what  a  mountainoiu  eminence 
SUll,  in  the  proud  contempt  of  consequence. 

The  wine  of  life  with  jubilation  tasting. 

The  figure  of  St.  Francis  has  been 
created  and  recreated  in  art;  like  those 
of  Nero,  Philip  11,  and  Mary  Stuart. 
With  the  mythical  who  are  but  names 
we  can  do  what  we  will;  Lear  and 
Hamlet  Shakespeare  could  cast  in  the 
sublimest  mould;  with  the  historical 
we  are  tied  by  the  historical,  and  few 
are  great  enough  to  come  through  the 
sieve.  Poets  have  attempted  and 
failed  to  make  great  characters  of 
Becket,  of  Wolsey,  of  Strafford,  and 
Charles  I;  their  degree  of  failure  has 
varied,  but  they  have  failed  as  cer- 
tainly as  Keats  would  have  failed  with 
King  Stephen.  The  material  was  not 
there.  Cromwell  and  Frederick  the 
Great  at  least  equaled  Philip  11  in 
achievement,  and  excelled  him  in  in- 
telligence. But  Carlyle's  two  heroes 
were  no  true  heroes  for  an  artist:  we 
are  too  uncertain  about  Cromwell's 
inner  man,  his  direction;  for  all  his 
battles  he  could  cast  no  color  over  his 
surroundings;  and  as  for  Frederick 
there  was  no  tragedy  about  him  — 
that  was  left  for  his  neighbors. 

A  great  Cromwell,  in  one  sense, 
would  be  an  invented  Cromwell;  and 
we  cannot  invent  a  Cromwell  because 
of  the  docimients.  But  Philip  II,  the 
intense,  narrow,  laborious,  dyspeptic 
bigot,  sitting  in  a  cell  of  his  great  bleak 
prison  on  the  plateau,  trying  to  watch 
every  coiner  of  the  world,  and  con- 
triving how  to  scourge  most  of  it;  he 
was  contemptible,  full  of  vices,  a  fail- 
ure, but  there  was  that  in  him  which 
has  compelled  the  gaze  of  poets  in  se- 
clusion from  the  seventeenth  century 
down  to  Verhaeren  and  Verlaine.  He 
had  a  virtue  in  excess.  There  was  a 
touch  of  sublimity  about  him.  The 
setting  counts  for  much;  monarchs  are 
on  pinnacles.  But  where  is  Philip  IV, 


except  for  his  horse-face  on  the  can- 
vases of  Velasquez?  Where  even,  as 
against  the  man  he  beat,  is  William  the 
Silent,  who  waged  a  great  fight  against 
odds  and  died  by  the  dagger;  but  was 
a  cool  Whig,  excessive  in  nothing  but 
self-control?  He  is  scarcely  alive;  but 
Satan,  as  Milton  saw  him,  reigns  in 
hell. 

We  must  have  splendor  of  a  sort. 
The  normal  man  loves  a  conflagra- 
tion, though  he  will  lend  a  hand  in 
putting  it  out;  and  if  he  is  putting  it 
out  the  inmost  heart  of  him  will  rejoice 
if  it  be  a  large  fire  and  there  are  very- 
few  firemen.  Vivid  force,  moral  or  non- 
moral,  must  be  there;  a  Borgia,though 
he  be  as  wicked  as  a  Nero,  cannot  com- 
pete with  him  before  the  imagination; 
he  was  conmionplace  and  sordid  and 
there  is  no  response  to  him. 

Such  passages  and  such  people  kindle 
us  in  the  records  of  the  past.  How» 
from  this  point  of  view,  will  the  last 
five  years,  crowded  and  full  of  strife, 
look  when  we  are  the  materials  for  art? 

Will  the  decline  of  Turkey  command 
interest?  To  the  historian,  not  to  the 
poet,  so  not,  ultimately,  to  the  gener- 
ality of  mankind.   There  is  no  emer- 
gence there  of  the  human  spirit  at  an 
exalted  pitch;  very  new  and  surprising 
things  must  come  out  about  Enver  if 
he  is  to  rank  with  the  great  adventurers 
of  the  stage.  Men  may  try  it  —  they 
have  tried  most  things  —  but  Con- 
stantinople has  failed  the  artist  before 
and  will  again.    There  is  something 
pathetic,   there  might  be  something 
tragic,  in  the  collapse  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  after  so  many  centuries,  but 
se  far  as  we  know  at  present  (and  our 
statements  are  avowedly  conjectures) 
there  was  no  incident  of  that  fall,  com- 
passed and  witnessed  by  small  intri- 
guing men,  which  can  redeem  it  from 
squalor  and  insignificance;  and  not  all 
our  reiterated  assurances  that  this  is  a  * 
tremendous    and    tragic    catastrophe 
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can  invest  it  with  the  high  romantic 
quality  which  comes  from  passion  in 
many  men  or  in  one  man,  strength, 
and  a  heroic  struggle. 

The  League  of  Nations  may  be  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  but  it  has  come 
in  such  a  way,  so  slowly,  so  reluctantly, 
so  haphazardly,  so  sensibly,  that  (un-* 
less  comedy)   nothing  vital  will  be 
written  of  its  birth.  Can  we  see  a  sub- 
ject for  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Milton  in 
the  domestic  struggle  here,  or  the  flue- 
tuations  of  the  Balkans,  or  the  entry 
of  the  East  into  the  war?  These  things 
made  their  differences,  but  will  they 
to  the  artist  be  more  than  facts?  And 
the  men.  There  have  arisen  from  the 
populations  of  all  countries  men,  many 
of  them  'great'  by  virtue  of  position, 
influence,  achievement;  many  of  them 
disinterested  and  ethically  admirable. 
The  mind  passes  from  one  to  another; 
over  some  it  flits,  over  others  it  hesi- 
tates and  hovers.  There  is  something 
of  the  sublime  about  M.  Clemenceau, 
the  old  fighter,  symbolizing  France  at 
the  last  barrier:  a  man  who,  in  early 
novels  now  forgotten,  formulated,  or 
refused  to  formulate,  a  philosophy  of 
despair,  and  depicted  a  universe  with- 
out principle,  order,  or  hope,  in  which 
the  stronger  beast,  to  no  end,  preyed 
on  the  weaker;  a  man,  nevertheless,  so 
full  of  vital  energy,  and  so  certain  of 
the  one  thing  he  loved,  that  he  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  continue  furi- 
ously struggling  under  the  impending 
cope  of  darkness. 

There  are,  to  some  of  us,  disagree- 
able things  about  him;  stripped  of  the 
non-essential  there  is  something  cen- 
tral, that  is,  elemental  and  fine.  But 
were  he  of  the  kind  that  becomes 
legendary,  should  we  feel  that  central 
something  as  still  uncertain,  and  would 
it  have  needed  a  war  at  the  age  of 
nearly  eighty  to  have  revealed  some- 
thing of  grandeur  in  him?  Is  he,  at 
bottom,  clear  and  forcible  enough;  or. 


alternatively,  does  he  feel  with  suffi- 
cient strength,  does  he  want  anything, 
plan  or  place  or  spectacle,  with  suflS- 
cient  passion?  We  cannot  be  certain: 
he  may  be  forgotten. 

Something  of  doubt  colors  also  one's 
view  of  America's  entry  and  the  career 
of  President  Wilson,  in  some  regards  a 
close  analogue  to  that  of  Lincobi.  The 
lines  of  that  story  are  simple  —  the 
watching  pose,  the  gradual  approxi- 
mation to  war,  the  President's  mental 
struggle,  his  decision  to  throw  Amer- 
ica's weight  into  the  scale,  his  mani- 
festos to  the  world  in  the  names  of 
liberty,  honesty,  and  kindness,  his  de- 
termination tlmt  the  war,  if  possible, 
should  be  the  last.  But  the  man  at  the 
centre  of  this  tremendous  revolution 
of  events,  the  mouthpiece  of  these 
great  sentiments,  has  he  that  last 
abandonment  of  feeling  which  alone 
captivates  the  imagination  of  those 
who  hold  the  mirror  up  to  certain 
aspects  of  nature? 

Without  denying  that  it  may  be  a 
great  blessing  that  he  lacks  that  force, 
without  presuming  to  know  all  about 
him  that  may  later  be  revealed,  I  feel 
doubtful.  Death,  more  particularly 
violent  death,  before  the  end,  might 
have  enabled  artists  to  impute  to  him 
something  that  perhaps  was  not  there, 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
But  very  likely  for  our  good,  possibly 
with  the  greatest  wisdom,  he  compro- 
mised at  Paris.  A  more  spontaneous 
man  might  have  ruined  us  all;  but  if 
compromise  is  excellent  in  politics,  it 
is  of  small  use  to  poets.  I  doubt  if  the 
President  will  take  his  place  with  St. 
Francis,  Philip  11,  and  Nero. 

There  will  survive  from  the  war,  and 
from  the  other  events  of  our  day,  cer- 
tain episodes  which  will,  as  by  acci- 
dent, draw  the  notice  of  artists  and  be, 
as  we  speak,  immortalized.  A  few  of 
the  countless  heroic  and  self-sacrificing 
actions  which  men  have  performed  in 
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every  country  and  by  every  sea  will  be 
snatched  from  oblivion.  Tragedians, 
in  all  probability,  will  brood  on  the 
story  of  Miss  Cavell.  The  names  of  a 
subaltern  and  an  airman,  fortuitously 
selected,  will  live  as  live  those  of 
Herv6  Riel  and  Pheidipiddes.  But 
this  is  not  what  we  call  history.  I 
think  that  the  Rupert  Brooke  legend 
will  develop.  He  was  beautiful  and  a 
poet,  and  he  died  in  arms,  young.  He 
had  wandered  to  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  his  comrades  buried  him 
in  an  island  of  the  iEgean.  About  him 
they  will  write  poems,  plays  even,  in 
which,  their  color  given  by  actions  and 
sayings  which  are  recorded,  he  will 
pass  through  experiences  which  were 
never  his,  and  thoughts  will  be  im- 
puted to  him  which  possibly  he  never 
had. 

Two  older  artists  have  taken  a  more 
prominent  part  in  the  war  and  its  poli- 
tics, a  part  that  may  indisputably  -be 
called  political.  Of  Paderewski  I 
know  nothing,  except  that  a  man's 
progress  could  not  easily  have  a.  set- 
ting more  superficially  romantic;  the 
strength  of  the  man  may  be  guessed  at 
by  stray  tokens.  A  person  of  whom 
fleinartmaymorerertainlybepr^ 
dieted  is  D'Annunzio,  a  man  not  in 
every  way  admirable,  but  of  a  demo- 
niacal courage,  who  has  crowned  a 
career  full  of  flamboyant  passages 
with  actions  that,  as  a  spectacle,  are 
magnificent:  orations  pulsating  with 
ardor  for  the  glory  and  power  of  the 
Latin  genius,  words  that  were  preg- 
nant of  acts,  and  following  these,  after 
years  of  reckless  flying,  the  sudden 
theatrical  stroke  at  Fiume.  As  a '  char- 
acter' he  justified  himself  by  that  law- 
less blow;  his  rhetoric  finally  proved 
itself  the  rhetoric  of  real  passion,  a  lust 
for  violent  life,  self-assertion  at  the 
risk  of  death,  the  flaunting  of  the 
Italian  name;  and,  felt  as  such,  it  has 
moved  a  whole  army  and  a  whole 


people.  Whatever  the  results  of  anal- 
ysis applied  to  his  character  or  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  his  splendid 
panache,  he  cannot  but  become,  to  the 
artists  of  one  nation  at  least,  a  hero, 
the  material  for  romance. 

There  may  be  others.  But,  project- 
ing myself  as  well  tis  I  am  able,  I  can- 
not see  on  the  larger  stage,  amid  the 
great  fortunes  of  peoples  and  their 
rulers,  more  than  two  subjects  on 
which  I  think  we  may  be  positive  that 
they  will  pass  into  the  company  of  ma^ 
terial  to  which  artists  return  and  re- 
turn, subjects  which  already  outline 
themselves  with  some  clarity  to  the 
imagination  and  have  the  air  of 
greatness. 

One  is  the  fall  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. Were  it  shortly  to  be  restored, 
the  force  with  which  its  calamities  will 
appeal  to  us  would  be  diminished :  for 
an  end  must  be  an  end.  But  if  what 
seemed  to  happen  really  has  happened 
there  is  a  spectacle  there  which  will 
appear  more  prodigious  and  more 
moving  as  time  goes  on  —  that  triply- 
armed  vainglorious  kingdom  pulling 
the  world  down  on  itself;  the  long, 
desperate,  ruthless  fight  against  ene- 
mies ultimately  superior;  the  *  siege*; 
the  quality,  proud  and  assured,  if  bar- 
baric, of  the  Prussian  spirit  which 
filled  the  ruling  caste  and  determined 
at  once  its  fight  and  its  fall.  The  tale 
is  tragic,  and  almost  epic;  the  persons 
are  not  yet  revealed  who  shall  be  cap- 
able of  being  made,  on  the  stage  or  in 
books,  the  instruments  for  telling  it. 
Certainly,-  though  men,  misguidedly, 
will  attempt  to  make  Wilhelm  11  sus- 
tain an  artistic  load  to  which  he  is  not 
equal,  the  Kaiser  will  make  no  great 
hero  or  hero-villain.  Possibly  in  some 
Hindenburg  or  other  general  will  be 
found  the  strength,  the  simplicity  of 
belief  or  resolve,  which  make  a  great 
figure;  or  possibly  this  will  be  of  the 
tragedies    in    which    the    individual 
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hiunans  are  all  pigmies  subordinate  to 
the  main  theme.  Elsewhere,  I  think, 
is  to  be  found  a  man  who  has  about 
him  the  certain  atmosphere  of  imagi- 
native life.  He  is  Vladimir  UlianofT, 
Lenin. 

I  talked  a  few  weeks  ago  with  a 
Russian  in  exile,  a  Conservative,  an 
official  of  the  old  regime,  and  (I  think) 
a  Baltic  Baron.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
sympathetic  to  the  Bolsheviki  or  to 
Lenin;  he  hated,  though  he  under- 
stood, them  and  he  loathed  him. 
'Lenin  has  ruined  Russia,'  he  said, 
taking  no  pains  to  conceal  his  desire 
that  Lenin  should  die.  Then  the  im- 
aginative man  in  him  awoke,  as  it  has 
a  way  of  doing  in  intelligent  Russians 
of  all  kinds,  and  he  suddenly  added 
vehemently:  'But  a  hundred  years 
hence  a  Hero  of  Legend,  like  Peter  the 
Great  and  the  Prince  who  first  intro- 
duced Christianity  into  Russia.' 

I  felt  immediately  that  he  had 
spoken  not  merely  a  truth,  but  an 
obvious  one.  Englishmen  may  have 
all  sorts  of  opinions  about  Lenin;  few 
have  heard  much  beyond  rumor  of 
him,  but  even  those  who  are  most 
avowedly  ignorant  of  him  or  most 
leniently  inclined  to  him  would 
scarcely  like  to  find  him  in  their  midst. 
Yet  there  is  that  flavor  of  vitality,  of 
greatness,  about  him  that  is  lacking  in 
many  who  have  caused  misery  to  none 
and  even  in  some  of  the  most  potent 
benefactors  of  mankind.  We  feel  it 
almost  unconsciously;  the  recognition 
of  it  is,  as  it  were,  instinctive;  a  picture 
of  him,  growing  from  stray  scraps  of 
news  and  rumor,  has  been  forming  in 
our  minds,  a  picture  almost  from  the 
first  difi'erentiated  from  that,  say,  of 
his  equally  active  colleague,  Trotzky. 
Trotzky,  one  feels,  might  disappear 
to-morrow  and  leave  but  a  name  and 
some  wreckage.  But  the  other  man, 
if  he  be  not  in  the  line  of  Tolstoi  (as 
some  of  his  adherents  seem  to  suppose 


him  to  be),  is  in  the  line  of  the  great 
oriental  despots,  of  Tamerlane  and 
Genghiz  Khan. 

And  we  shall  know  more  of  him,  far 
more,  than  we  shall  ever  know  of  Tam- 
erlane and  Genghiz  Khan:  as  much 
very  likely  as  we  know  of  Napoleon. 
He  has  no  physical  attributes  and  no 
material  accoutrements  which  might 
lend  him  adventitious  aid  as  the  centre 
of  a  pageant  of  power,  struggle,  or  woe : 
a  short,  bowed  man  in  a  black  coat, 
vivacious,  hedged  by  no  formalities  of 
ceremonial.  Yet  to  the  imagination — 
and  it  must  surely  be  so  when  he  is 
seen  backward — this  little  fanatic,  who 
for  twenty  years  was  hunted  from  exile 
to  exile,  and  returned  to  overthrow  a 
government  and  enthrone  himself  on 
the  ruins  of  a  great  Empire,  is  the 
centre  of  Russia,  seated  in  the  middle 
of  that  enormous  web  of  conflict  and 
sufi'ering  like  an  impassive  and  im- 
placable spider. 

We  hear  this  and  that  of  him.  He  is 
genial  in  conversation.  He  is  not  per- 
sonally cruel.  He  is  billing  to  slaughter 
thousands  at  a  blow  to  realize  his 
ideas,  for  he  looks  at  human  afiairs 
historically,  if  with  but  one  eye.  He 
is  a  poor  speaker,  but  his  words  whip 
audiences  into  enthusiasm.  He  thought 
he  would  be  overturned  in  three  weeks, 
but  adapted  himself  with  instant  de- 
cision when  a  longer  lease  was  ofiered. 
This  man  and  that  is  jealous  of  him 
and  has  tried  to  upset  him;  he  has  said 
this  or  that  about  his  success  and  his 
failure;  he  will  fly;  or  he  knows  he  will 
be  executed.  The  reports  contradict 
each  other,  but  the  picture  remains 
and  strengthens,  the  picture  of  a  man 
in  the  grip  of  an  idea,  with  one  of  the 
strongest  wills  in  the  world,  indifierent 
to  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  ordinary 
people.  That  ugly  little  face,  with  its 
swollen  bald  forehead,  its  slanting  lids 
closing  on  straight  penetrating  eyes, 
its  squat  nose,  its  fleshy  mouth  be- 
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tween  moustache  and  goatee,  its 
smile  mechanical  as  a  mask's,  will  be 
more  familiar  to  our  descendants  than 
to  us.  They  will  see  in  reverie  the  rev- 
olution, with  vast  ancient  Russia  as 
its  background,  and  this  doctrinaire 
tyrant  as  its  centre,  with  his  ragged 
armies,  his  spies  and  Chinamen,  his 
motley  gang  of  clever  Jews,  brigands, 
and  mild,  bearded,  spectacled  profes- 
sors around  him.  They  will  feel  his 
magnetism,  and,  whether  as  'hero  of 
legend'  or  devil  of  legend,  they  will 
celebrate  him. 

Of  these  things  perhaps  men  will 
write  two  hundred  or  two  thousand 
years  hence.  But  the  duration  of 
human  life  on  our  planet  is  measured, 
as  we  suppose,  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
years. 

We  go  to  the  grave.  The  sunlight 
comes  into  this  room;  it  shines  on  the 
table  and  the  books  and  the  papers. 
I  listen  to  the  twittering  of  the  birds, 
shorter  lived  than  ourselves,  and  the 
intermittent  rushing  of  the  wind, 
which,  while  life  lasts,  goes  on  always 
the  same.  A  car  moans  past;  its  noise 
begins,  swells,  and  dies  away.  The 
trees  wave  about;  a  horse's  feet  plod 
by;  the  sunlight  sparkles  on  the  river 
and  glorifies  the  mud.  Clouds  come 
over.  The  sun,  unseen,  sets;  the  eve- 
ning grows  bluer  and  lamps  twinkle  out 


over  the  misty  river.  So,  noiselessly, 
proceeds  time,  and  the  earth  revolves 
and  revolves  through  its  alternations 
of  sun  and  shade.  These  airs,  these 
lights  and  sounds,  will  be  the  same; 
but  we,  alive  and  immortal  as  we  feel, 
shall  have  gone,  and  the  clamor  that 
we  made  will  recede.  To  an  epoch  we 
shall  be  the  colored  strutters  of  his- 
tory and  of  legend;  to  a  later  age,  how- 
ever remote  and  whatever  the  accumu- 
lation of  our  records,  we  must  become 
august  shadows  like  the  dim  kings  and 
fabulous  empires  that  passed  before 
Babylon  and  Egypt. 

*  Truly  ye  are  the  people,  and  wis- 
dom shall  die  with  you.'  The  sent^ice 
was  written  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago;  the  author  is  unknown  and 
receding.  Yet,  obliterated  in  the  end 
though  all  remembrance  of  us  may  be, 
we  shall  not  even  on  this  earth  die  with 
our  bodies,  and  for  some  interval,  not 
to  be  computed,  certain  actions  at  this 
moment  in  progress  will  endure  in  a 
sublimated  state,  and  certain  men 
with  whom  we  may  even  have  spoken 
will  enlarge  to  a  more  than  human 
stature  and  communicate,  as  they 
could  never  do  in  life,  their  essence  to 
the  enduring  tradition  of  men.  Are 
they  those  whom  we  have  mentioned ; 
or  are  they,  as  they  may  be,  others  who 
to  us  are  insignificant  and  obscured? 
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[UHumaniU] 
THE  BENEFACTOR'S  REVENGE 

BY  RODOLPHB  BRINGER 

Beaufort  L'Arthur  is  a  little 
peaceful  town  whose  name  has  been 
absent  from  history  since  the  Hundred 
Years'  War.  It  was  during  those 
troublous  times  that  the  British  burned 
the  castle.  The  heaped  stones  of  the 
roimd  tower,  in  which  a  colony  of  owls 
long  has  nested,  bear  witness  to  the 
glories  of  these  other  days.  I  say  this 
on  the  authority  of  a  descriptive  pam- 
phlet which  I  bought  at  the  local 
bookseller's.  It  being  my  duty  as  a 
respectable  tourist  to  visit  the  ruins, 
I  did  so,  and  wh^i  the  pilgrimage  was 
over,  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
wandering  about  the  cobblestoned  and 
smelly  streets  watching  the  fun  of 
ragged  children,  old  folk  warming 
their  heads  in  the  sun,  big,  solid  fel- 
lows quietly  smoking  their  pipes  — 
all  of  them  with  the  air  of  knowing 
where  their  daily  bread  was  coming 
from. 

Presently,  I  came  out  upon  a  little 
square  in  which  something  genuinely 
odd  attracted  my  attention.  The 
something  was  a  splendid  pedestal, 
doubtless  built  to  support  the  statue 
of  some  proud  personage.  And  this 
pedestal,  beneath  its  plane  trees, 
seemed  to  me  to  be  old,  very  old,  tar- 
nished by  many  winters  and  cooked 
by  many  summers,  spotted  with 
lichen  and  gnawed  by  moss.  It  was 
clear  that  the  pedestal  had  been  long 
exposed  to  the  seasons. 

The  pedestal,  therefore,  was  not  at- 
tending the  coming  arrival  of  some 
glorious  son  of  Beaufort  TArthur. 
Was  it  intended  simply  as  an  ^icour- 
agement  for  th6  school  children? 

I  walked  over  to  the  pedestal,  and  to 
my  great  astonishment  discovered  on 
it  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  the  words: 


To  our  benefactor 
AixjiDE  Benistan 

FROM  A  GRATEFUL  BEAUFORT  l'aRTHUR 

So  defaced  was  the  inscription,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  read  it. 
What  could  it  a'l  mean?  Here  was  a 
pedestal  which  had  waited  thirty 
years  for  its  statue.  Had  the  bronze 
foundry  been  negligent  or  had  the 
statue  been  entrusted  to  a  languid 
sculptor? 

Such  were  my  thoughts  when  a 
voice  behind  me  cackled, 

'So  it  puzzles  you,  does  it?' 

I  turned.  An  old  man  stood  close 
by,  a  tidy,  comfortable  looking  old 
fellow,  the  very  type  of  the  small  pro- 
prietor who  returns  to  his  birthplace 
to  spend  the  money  he  made  in  the 
city.  I  saluted  him  respectfully  He 
smiled,  and  said : 

'Monsieur  is  a  stranger?  Ah  it's  a 
shocking  story,  the  story  of  that  monu- 
ment! The  municipality  really  should 
have  that  pedestal  taken  away.' 

And  leading  me  to  a  bench  under  the 
plane  trees,  the  old  man  began : 

'Benistan,  having  amassed  a  com- 
fortable fortune  in  the  manufacture  of 
gold  beaters'  skins,  purchased  the 
Ch&teau  des  Ormeaux,  the  big  house 
you  see  from  the  railroad  station.  He 
moved  in,  and  began  to  share  in  the 
life  of  the  town.  As  you  may  imagine, 
his  wish  was  to  be  mayor  of  Beaufort 
I'Arthur.  He  ran  for  office,  and  failing 
of  election,  never  quite  forgave  us. 

'A  month  or  two  later,  wishing  to 
improve  the  vista  from  his  ch&teau,  he 
had  the  notion  of  buying  an  old  shed 
in  which  the  firemen  of  Beaufort 
I'Arthur  kept  their  engine.  He  not 
only  offered  a  fancy  price  for  the  shed 
but  also  promised  to  replace  it  with  a 
building  which  should  be  the  very 
flower  of  fire  stations.  But  the  muni- 
cipality refused  his  offer,  and  built  a 
big  ugly  schoolhouse  on  the  site  of 
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the  station.  It  quite  ruined  the  pros- 
pect from  the  Ch&teau  des  Ormeaux. 

'Well,  the  poor  man  had  a  nervous 
crisis,  so  bad  a  one  that  he  died  of  it 
eight  months  later. 

*The  funeral  was  a  magnificent  one, 
but  the  townsfolk  did  not  attend  it. 
Benistan,  you  see,  was  mistrusted 
because  of  his  Tory  attitude.  The  good 
that  he  had  done  was  forgotten. 

'Imagine  the  general  stupefaction 
when  it  was  learned  that  Benistan  had 
left  the  enormous  sum  of  three  million 
francs  to  the  municipality!  It  was 
given  on  condition  that  Beaufort 
I'Arthur  should  undertake  to  nourish 
and  sustain  all  the  poor,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age,  sex,  or  nationality, 
who  lived  within  its  boimdaries. 

'At  once  the  popularity  of  Benistan 
rose  to  unheard  of  heights.  He  had 
been  cruelly  misjudged.  He  was  a  man 
fot- the  ages!  He  was  a  philanthropist! 
In  order  to  soothe  away  the  unpleasant 
memory  of  its  bickerings,  the  muni- 
cipality decided  to  erect  a  monument 
to  Benistan 's  glorious  memory.  In  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the  pedes- 
tal was  rushed  to  completion.' 

'Ah  —  they  were  a  bit  hasty.' 

'Beaufort  I'Arthur,  monsieur,  was 
then  an  honest,  hardworking  town 
within  whose  borders  la  misire  was  un- 
known. But  since  the  day  on  which 
the  clauses  of  Benistan 's  will  were 
proclaimed  abroad,  tramps,  vaga- 
bonds, rogues,  and  Apaches  have  never 
ceased  pouring  through  our  gates.  In  six 
months  our  population  had  doubled. 
All  the  scamps  in  France  were  at  hand 
to  enjoy  the  legacy.  They  robbed 
houses,  held  up  travelers;  they  made 
our  peaceful  neighborhood  a  veritable 
forit  de  Bondy!  Terrified,  all  the  good 
folk  began  to  leave  the  town.  Now  the 
only  ones  left  are  those  who,  like  my- 
self, own  property  here.  If  I  were 
only  a  little  younger,  I  too 7 

'Too  late  we  understood  the  dark 


ways  of  our  benefactor.  If  he  can  see 
what  is  going  on  in  Beaufort  TArthur, 
Alcide  Benistan  must  be  laughing. 
He  has  had  a  royal  revenge. 

'  You  see  now  why  the  pedestal  has 
no  statue.  A  statue  to  that  man? 
Never!' 

And  having  finished  his  story,  the 
old  man  saluted,  and  walked  away. 
Night,  you  see,  was  falling,  and  he  did 
not  care  to  run  the  risk  of  meeting  a 
fellow  citizen  in  the  dark! 

[Le  Figaro] 
M.  BRIEUX'S  AMERICANS 

BY   ROBERT  DE  PLERS 

M.  Brieux's  Les  Amiricains  Chez 
Noils,  is  more  than  a  study  of  indi- 
vidual Frenchmen  and  Americans,  it 
is  a  study  of  the  contact  between  the 
two  peoples.  He  tells  the  truth  about 
both  groups  with  the  vigorous  honesty 
which  characterizes  both  his  char- 
acter and  his  work,  and  he  ends  by 
showing  that  the  differences  between 
French  folk  and  their  cousins  from 
over  the  sea  are  neither  very  numerous 
nor  profound.  The  denouements  in 
which  antagonisms  are  relaxed,  and 
the  necessary  concessions  made,  is  a 
very  excellent  lesson  for  us  all. 

M.  Brieux  has  given  all  his  char- 
acters certain  clear-cut  and  precise 
traits,  some  of  them  intended  for 
satiric  purposes,  to  be  sure,  but  since 
M.  Brieux's  satire  spares  nobody,  and 
its  bite  is  always  followed  by  a  healing 
phrase,  the  fun  is  fair  enough.  He 
seems  to  be  saying  to  his  conflicting 
characters — 'Learn  to  respect,  to 
like  —  get  married,  above  all,  try 
to  understand.'  The  great  difficulty 
in  a  play  of  this  kind  is  the  danger  that 
the  social  and  moral  lesson  may  over- 
whelm the  action,  and  that  greater 
heed  may  be  paid  to  the  ideas  pre- 
sented than  to  the  characters.    But 
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M.  Brieux,  because  of  his  generosity  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  because  of  his 
firm  grasp  of  stage  technique  has 
avoided  this  pitfall.  But  let  us  turn  to 
the  story  of  the  play. 

M.  Charvet,  sometime  counselor 
at  the  tribunal  of  Dijon,  a  Frenchman 
of  an  old  family  of  lawyers,  lives  in  the 
country  on  his  ancestral  lands.  An 
excellent  fellow,  safely  dozing  in  the 
atmosphere  of  tradition.  His  property 
is  heavily  mortgaged,  yet  he  is  content 
to  live  easily  from  day  to  day  on  his 
little  income.  When  hard  pressed,  he 
can  alwa3rs  sell  a  bit  of  land.  The 
spectator  recognizes  a  genuine  French 
bourgeois. 

M.  Charvet,  who  is  a  widower,  has 
two  children,  a  daughter,  Henriette, 
in  the  earliest  thirties,  and  a  son,  Henri, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  is  on  the 
point  of  begiiming  life  as  a  doctor. 
Henriette  has  been  unwilling  to  marry 
because  she  wishes  to  devote  herself 
to  her  brother  whom  she  loves  with  an 
almost  maternal  love.  The  action  of 
the  play  takes  place  just  after  the 
armistice.  The  Charvets  are  waiting 
the  coming  out  of  the  young  doctor, 
and  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  neighbor. 

All  would  have  been  for  the  best  in 
the  most  provincial  of  provinces  and 
the  most  French  of  families,  if  the 
Americans  had  not  built  a  camp  near 
by.  One  of  the  ofiicers,  Sammy 
Smith,  has  stayed  behind  to  look  over 
French  business  opportunities,  and 
has  become  acquainted  with  M.  Char- 
vet. Thanks  to  M.  Brieux,  Smith  is 
not  a  millionaire  in  disguise,  a  touch 
which  assures  him  the  greatest  origi- 
nality. M.  Smith  is  an  active,  practi- 
cal, hard-headed  young  man.  When  a 
child  breaks  a  window,  he  resets  it 
himself.  He  has  bought  a  tract  of 
woodland  from  M.  Charvet,  and  in 
the  scene  in  which  Smith  discusses  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  sale  with  the  village 
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notary  is  a  just  and  lively  bit  of  satire 
aimed  at  antiquated  French  business 
methods.  Smith  hopes  to  persuade  . 
M.  Charvet  to  let  him  'develop'  all 
his  ancestral  estates.  The  old  magis- 
trate becomes  bewildered,  for  the 
tranquillity  and  very  mediocrity  of  his 
life  are  pleasing  to  him. 

But  the  Charvets  have  not  yet 
imdergone  all  which  Fate  holds  in 
store  for  them.  Henri  refuses  the 
jeune  fiUe  whom  his  sister  had  intended 
for  him,  he  is  in  love  with  an  American 
nurse,  Nelly,  whom  he  met  in  a  hospi- 
tal behind  the  lines,  and  considers  her 
as  his  fiancee.  She  arrives  and  is  pre- 
sented to  the  family.  She  is  equally 
disposed  to  love  them  or  to  conquer 
them  — Lafayette  me  voila! 

All  this  first  act  is  sound,  charming 
and  witty.  The  characters  say  exactly 
what  they  ought  to  say,  and  every  act 
of  theirs  makes  clear  that  the  coming 
conflict  is  inevitable. 

The  second  act  finds  Smith  getting 
ready  to  tear  the  estate  to  pieces,  and 
the  Charvets  intimidated  by  his  en- 
ergy and  initiative.  Nelly,  who  has  a 
taste  for  domination,  and  none  of 
M.  Wilson's  nebulousness,  betrays  for 
her  fianc^  a  somewhat  masculine  and 
imperious  afi'ection;  we  see  Henri  be- 
coming timid  and  powerless  to  resist 
any  of  her  wishes.  She  has  determined 
to  take  him  to  America.  They  will 
establish  themselves  in  Chicago.  Henri 
yields  after  a  feeble  resistance. 

But  how  will  he  announce  this  de- 
cision to  his  parent?  It  will  not  be 
his  task.  His  sister,  Henriette,  has 
from  the  first  divined  an  enemy  in 
Nelly.  Her  jealous  affection  sufl'ers 
from  the  other's  presence;  she  is 
angered  at  seeing  her  brother  yield  so 
easily  to  the  young  American,  and 
when  she  learns  that  Nelly  aims  to 
take  her  brother  away,  her  pent-up 
passion  breaks  forth.  Nelly  listens  — 
calm,  mistress  of  herself.    A  nervous 
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crisis  tominates  the  scene  and  Nelly 
declares  that  she  will  leave  the  house 
and  not  return  to  it  till  the  marriage 
day.  This  scene  is  carried  off  with 
great  vigpr.  Hoiriette  wins  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy,  even  though  the 
despotic  love  of  a  sister  for  a  brother 
is  not  a  common  subject  of  appeal. 

In  the  third  act,  all  is  going  from  bad 
to  worse,  not  in  M.  Brieux's  play,  but  in 
the  Charvet  homestead.  Henri  can 
hardly  bear  to  face  either  his  father 
or  his  fiancee,  and  poor  M.  Charvet 
wanders  like  a  lost  soul  through  the 
sheds,  wires,  and  electric  power  poles 
of  Sammy  Smith.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  is  not  going  smoothly  with 
the  Americans.  The  experiments  in 
intensive  culture  are  not  succeeding, 
and  Smith  is  confronted  by  the 
laborers  on  whom  he  has  tried  to  im- 
pose the  Taylor  system.  His  projects 
arrested.  Smith  finds  leisure  for  a  love 
affair.  For  a  long  time  he  has  had  a 
de^  affection  for  Houiette.  He  asks 
for  her  hand,  which  she  accords  with- 
out too  much  ado. 


Meanwhile  the  affair  of  Nelly  and 
Henri  seems  dangerously  over-clouded. 
Believing  that  France  needs  all  her 
children,  H«ud  breaks  with  liis  fianc^ 
But  neither  Houi,  nor  M.  Brieux,  nor 
you,  nor  I,  mil  let  our  little  American 
ally  get  ani'ay  so  easily.  Just  as  the 
French  workmen  are  about  to  revolt 
against  the  Americans,  Henri  inter- 
venes inith  so  much  courage  and  cor- 
diality that  he  quells  the  tumult^  and 
imposes  his  Tiill  on  them  all.  From 
admiration,  Nelly's  feeling  rises  •  to 
enthusiasm,  she  will  become  a  Frraich 
woman.  She  Tiill  be  Mme.  Henri 
Charvet. 

This  double  denouement  is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  conventional,  but  it  is  real 
enough  and  the  author  should  have  no 
reproach  for  it.  From  the  piatriotic 
point  of  view,  it  is  excellent.  It  shows 
that  the  misunderstandings  between 
Frenchmen  and  Americans  are  but 
superficial  matters,  and  that  nothing 
ought  to  prevent  two  great  peoples 
from  understanding  and  appreciating 
one  another. 


■     I" 
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[The  Anglo-Italian  Rwiew] 

SOME  MEMORIES  OF  AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  THE 

ITALIAN  ARMY 


BY  EDWARD  STORER 
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How  welcomely  one  returns  to 
Rome!  When  the  train  swings  roimd 
the  mountains  behind  Tivoli»  and  de- 
bouches into  the  familiar  campagna, 
bringing  in  view  the  ridge  of  the  Alban 
hills  that  seem  the  outer  ramparts  of 
the  city,  the  spirit  grows  lighter.  How 
pleasant  the  first  few  breaths  of  the 
pure  Rome  air!  *  What  joy  in  the  glory 
of  her  limpid  foimtains!' 

But  one  is  still  a  soldier,  if  no  more  a 
censor,  and,  moreover,  that  imenviable 
individual,  a  territorial  soldier  without 
a  destination,  without  a  definite  niche 
in  the  vast  organization  of  the  military 
bureaucracy,  a  person,  in  fact,  for 
whom  all  kinds  of  unpleasant  missions 
may  be  in  store.  One  is  *  reentering  the 
battalion,'  as  they  say,  and  how  they 
will  receive  the  man  come  back  upon 
their  hands  when  they  had  thought  to 
be  finally  rid  of  him,  one  does  not 
know.  For  during  the  war  these  de- 
pots of  territorial  battalions  were 
really  sorting  stations  whence  the 
soldier  was  drafted  to  his  work, 
whether  that  were  digging  trenches 
behind  the  front  lines,  guarding  pris- 
oners in  Albania,  or  censoring  letters. 

Conversation  with  soldiers  of  many 
kinds  had  by  this  time  taught  me  that 
the  number  of  services  open  to  a  terri- 
torial was  very  niunerous,  while  the 
various  services  differed  much  in 
agreeableness.  A  rough  sort  of  justice 
ruled  the  distribution  of  the  posts, 
though  often  enough  ludicrous  and 
even  tragic  mistakes  were  made. 
Occasionally  it  would  happen  that  an 


already  wounded  man,  a  clerk,  per- 
haps, in  civil  life,  would  be  sent  to  dig 
trenches,  while  a  great,  strong,  igno- 
rant peasant  would  go  as  a  writer  into 
some  ministry.  Such  mistakes  hap- 
pened, and  it  usually  took  time  to 
remedy  them. 

The  soldiers,  being  very  human, 
spent  much  of  their  time  discussing 
possible  posts  and  the  best  way  of  get- 
ting them.  There  was  a  generally 
prevalent  cynical  spirit  which  main- 
tained that  the  surest  way  of  getting 
into  the  War  Office  —  a  coveted  post 
—  was  to  make  application  to  be  sent 
to  the  front.  It  seemed  that  perhaps 
the  best  billet  a  territorial  could  aspire 
to  was  a  job  as  scritturale^  or  clerk,  in 
one  of  the  ministries  in  Rome.  Some 
ministries  were  to  be  preferred  to 
others;  that  of  the  Pensions,  for  in- 
stance, had  an  excellent  reputation. 
Maybe  the  ideal  service  was  to  be 
taken  on  as  a  censor  in  the  Rome  office, 
but  this  was  always  admitted  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  reqiiiring 
great  skill  or  influence.  Failing  this,  a 
post  as  acritturale  in  a  ministry,  with 
office  hours,  and  the  permission  to 
sleep  in  one's  own  house,  if  over  a 
certain  age,  was  the  next  best  thing. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  familiar 
piazza  of  Santa  Miuria  Maggiore,  now 
eternally  associated  in  my  mind  with 
barrack  life.  One  of  my  old  friends 
was  on  sentry-go  at  the  gate,  and  re- 
ceived me  with  a  grin.  A  gruff  sergeant 
recognized  me,  and  said,  'What! 
Back  again!'   In  the  furMa^  or  Cap- 
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tain's  ofSce,  they  welcomed  me  with  a 
mixture  of  wonder,  resignation,  and 
cordiality.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  tacit 
assumption  that  I  had  engineered  my 
own  return  to  Rome,  and  the  furi^re 
and  his  clerks  appeared  to  think  it  very 
clever  of  me,  without  actually  saying 
so.  In  Italy,  all  the  best  things  are 
never  said,  only  suggested. 

The  Captain,  at  the  moment  of  my 
arrival,  was  worried,  and  did  not  no- 
tice me.  My  case  seemed  to  be  causing 
the  furiire  (Captain's  clerk)  a  mo- 
ment's perplexity.  I  imagined  he  was 
saying  to  himself:  'Here's  this  con- 
foimded  Englishman  again.  Whatever 
are  we  going  to  do  with  him  now?'  I 
fancied  there  was  in  his  attitude  of 
subdued  admiration  of  my  cleverness 
in  getting  back  to  the  capital,  a  note 
of  pain  at  my  apparent  ingratitude  in 
coming  away  from  a  good  post  which 
they  had  obtained  for  me.  But  the 
sense  of  approval  of  my  'cleverness' 
was  uppermost  in  the  office.  To  cut 
short  the  trifling  problem  of  my  pres- 
ence for  the  moment,  and  from  good- 
heartedness,  ihefuri&re  gave  me  a  pass 
for  the  day  from  the  little  pile  of  such 
permits  he  kept  in  his  drawer  already 
signed  by  the  Captain,  like  a  batch  of 
banknotes.  This  was  a  currency  much 
sought  after,  and  when  things  went 
well  at  Sant'  Antonio,  and  everybody 
was  in  good  humor,  there  was  a  heavy 
issue  of  such  passes  to  brief  freedom. 

My  first  occupation  next  day  was  to 
accompany  a  soldier,  a  countryman, 
ignorant  of  the  topography  of  Rome, 
to  a  certain  fort  outside  Porta  San 
Giovanni.  An  Italian  would  have 
made  of  this  service  a  perfect  pretext 
to  remain  out  of  barracks  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  day.  Even  I,  inexperi- 
enced and  ignorant  still  of  many  things 
at  Sant'  Antonio,  made  of  the  walk  a 
three  or  fours  hours'  pleasant  variant 
from    the    desolating    alternative    of 


cleaning  the  latrines  or  listening  to 
instruction  from  a  sergeant  on  the 
parts  of  a  rifle  we  were  probably  never 
to  use. 

Conversation  with  my  companions 
had  convinced  me  that  the  question 
of  securing  a  'destination'  was  one  in 
which,  for  his  own  interests,  it  was 
advisable  for  the  soldier  to  take  some 
modest  part.  Only  the  terrain  was  a 
thorny  one.  An  indiscreet  question  in 
the  wrong  quarter  might  provoke  the 
wrath  of  the  mighty.  It  was  evidently 
a  matter  of  high  diplomatic  skill.  I 
used  to  see  groups  of  these  diplomats 
talking  earnestly  in  low  tones  among 
themselves  in  the  canteen,  advising, 
warning,  recounting  experiences,  and 
jealously  guarding  their  words  from 
listeners.  These  were  the  'know-alls* 
of  the  battalion,  but  it  often  happened 
that  all  their  knowledge  of  the  ins  and 
outs  of  military  bureaucracy  availed 
them  little,  and  instead  of  the  coveted 
desk  in  an  office  in  Via  Venti  Set- 
tembre,  they  were  exiled  somewhere 
into  the  provinces  to  guard  a  railway 
line  or  Austrian  prisoners. 

I  am  afraid  there  was  nothing  heroic 
about  our  military  life.  How  could 
there  be?  We  were  a  collection  of  more 
or  less  imperfect  specimens,  men  with 
hernia,  or  small  deformities,  men  with 
one  or  another  physical  weakness,  old 
soldiers  of  from  thirty-eight  to  forty- 
three,  and  yoimg  mutilati  back  from 
the  front.  These  latter  were  certainly 
the  pick  of  us  both  in  morale  and  con- 
duct. It  was  not  an  edifying  or  noble 
life  at  Sant'  Antonio,  but,  such  as  it 
was,  I  had  to  live  it,  and  such  as  it  was 
I  describe  it  without  gloss  or  excuse. 
I  dare  spy  we  were  not  worse  or  better 
than  any  other  body  of  men  would 
have  been  in  our  position,  and  if  I  can- 
not picture  us  as  a  group  of  soldiers 
thirsting  for  glory  and  heroism,  the 
fault  lies  not  in  me,  but  in  the  reality. 

Our  life  at  Sant'  Antonio  was  a  per- 
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petual  faiigv£,  with  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  'destination'  to  some  other 
fatigtte  or  an  imboscamerUo  in  some 
office.  We  were  not  heroes,  and  we 
knew  it,  nor,  in  fact,  were  we  asked  to 
be  such.  But  we  did  a  lot  of  hard  and 
unpleasant  work,  and,  on  the  whole, 
did  it  with  tolerable  good  will  and 
sense  of  duty.  Sant'  Antonio  was 
lovingly  referred  to  among  us  as  the 
manioomio^  or  lunatic  asylum,  from 
the  extraordinary  confusion  of  orders, 
counter-orders,  and  disorder  which  on 
occasion  reigned  there.  I  dare  say  this 
bureaucratic  confusion  exists  in  all 
times  in  varying  degrees  in  all  armies. 
We  certainly  bad  our  share  of  it  at 
intervals. 

The  day  after  my  return  to  Rome 
was  a  Sunday,  and  as  there  was  a 
ceremony  of  some  kind  or  other  at  the 
Victor  Emmanuel  monument  in  Piazza 
Venezia,  a  company  from  our  batta- 
lion was  ordered  on  duty  there  as  guard 
of  honor.  As  the  ceremony  was  fixed 
for  the  afternoon,  when,  ordinarily, 
we  should  have  enjoyed  our  free  time, 
it  was  not  very  popular  among  us,  and, 
as  was  usual  on  these  occasipns,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  manoeuvring  was  be- 
gun by  certain  individuals  in  order  to 
escape  what  they  considered  a  tre- 
mendous bore.  However,  after  some 
confusion  and  much  shouting,  the 
company  was  got  together  with  accou- 
trements all  in  order,  and  off  we 
marched  to  Piazza  Venezia.  There  we 
stopped  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the 
sun,  while  various  civic  and  military 
notabilities  made  speeches. 

While  I  was  wondering  next  day 
how  one  secured  a  'destination,'  I  was 
suddenly  ordered  off  with  nine  or  ten 
other  soldiers  to  relieve  the  guard  at 
the  prison  hospital  of  Sant'  Antonio, 
near  San  Giovanni.  This  was  a  large 
building,  formerly  a  convent,  used  as  a 
hospital  for  a  peculiarly  impleasant 
type  of  soldier,  the  anioUnonisH  and 


simulatori  —  that  is,  for  soldiers  who 
had  procured  injuries  to  themselves, 
or  were  simulating  diseases  in  order  to 
avoid  being  sent  to  the  front.  This 
hospital  really  provided  a  revolting 
spectacle.  Its  whole  atmosphere  was 
poisoned  with  a  mixture  of  cowardice 
and  brutality,  of  low  cunning  and 
bestiality.  I  passed  the  most  wretched 
days  of  my  military  life  within  its  evil 
walls.  The  inmates  of  this  peculiar  in- 
stitution were  chiefly  men  of  the  lowest 
type,  morally,  mentally,  and  physi- 
cally. A  good  part  of  them  were  ex- 
convicts,  thieves,  assassins,  or  sexual 
degenerates.  The  prison  hospital  was 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and 
guarded  day  and  night  by  armed  sen- 
tries furnished  from  our  corpo  di 
guardia.  Four  of  us  went  on  guard  at 
a  time  for  a  two  hours'  mtito,  three  of 
of  us  outside  t)ie  prison  walls,  and  one 
by  the  gate. 

Though  we  were  naturally  not  sup- 
posed to  have  any  intercourse  with 
our  prisoners,  we  saw  quite  enough  of 
them,  for  they  used  to  pass  our  guard- 
room in  ones  and  twos  on  their  way  to 
the  bath.  They  were  dressed  in  long, 
flapping  hospital  slacks,  with  a  little 
white  tasseled  night-cap  on  their 
heads.  On  their  feet  they  had  felt 
slippers.  I  learned  from  talking  with 
the  hospital  orderlies  who  brought 
them  their  food  that,  almost  without 
exception,  they  were  loud-voiced  and 
indignant  in  protesting  the  genuine- 
ness of  their  maladies,  and  considered 
the  army  doctors  as  both  villains  and 
fools. 

There  were  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  self-wounded  and  malin- 
gerers at  the  prison  when  I  was  there. 
It  appeared  that  a  favorite  trick  of 
these  soldiers  was  to  inject  paraflin 
into  their  legs,  which  then  swelled. 
The  doctors  were  so  used  to  this  fraud 
that  they  had  rarely  any  difficulty  in 
detecting  it.    Others  sought  to  blow 
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off  their  trigger  fingers  or  to  injure 
tendons  in  their  legs.  One,  they  said, 
had  even  tried  to  blind  himself  in  one 
eye.  Many  of  the  simulators  declared 
themselves  full  of  mysterious  aches 
and  pains.  Feigned  epilepsy  was  com- 
mon, and  also  attempts  to  feign  partial 
paralysis.  This  was  the  pretty  collec- 
tion of  blackguards  and  degenerates  it 
was  my  duty  to  guard.  The  greater 
part  of  them  dragged  their  legs  after 
them  as  they  walked,  or  went  with 
exaggerated  limps.  Who  knows  but 
there  were  some  genuine  cases  among 
them  also!  The  atmosphere  of  the 
place  was  sickening,  and  every  day 
one  witnessed  sights  half  ludicrous, 
half  brutal.  In  the  afternoons,  when 
we  sentries,  in  our  repose  time,  were 
sitting  on  the  bench  outside  the  guard- 
room, a  prison  van  would  drive  up  to 
the  gate,  and  some  carabiniiri  (mili- 
tary police)  would  bring  in  one  or 
more  fresh  cases.  These  arrived  always 
in  handcuffs. 

Indeed,  the  jingle  of  handcuffs  was 
part  of  the  daily  music  of  our  lives. 
Often  the  carabinieri  would  take  one 
or  two  men  away,  discharged  as  cured. 
These  inevitably  went  out  of  the  place 
sneering  and  defiant,  dragging  a  leg 
after  them,  or  limping  as  badly  as  the 
day  they  had  come  in.    These  cured 
cases  were  going  back  to  the  front,  the 
very  foremost  lines  of  the  front,  we 
were   told,   and   if  they  survived  — 
which  is  doubtful  —  they  would  later 
be  tried  by  court-martial.   It  was  not 
a  pleasant  sight  to  see  these  fellows  — 
cowards  and  criminals  though  they 
may  have  been  —  being  led  off  man- 
acled to  almost  certain  death  within  a 
week  or  so.  It  was  not  that  either  the 
doctors  or  the  carabiniiri  were  brutal 
—  better-hearted  men  do  not  exist  — 
but  we  all  of  us  seemed  in  the  power 
of  some  malign  fate,  working  out  a 
ghastly  tragedy  in  which  we  were  im- 
potent, and,  indeed,  hardly  human. 


expiating  almost  in  a  Sophoclean  way 
some  divine  madness  or  pcmoy  in  our 
inert  miserable  flesh. 

Occasionally  a  gesture  of  human 
tenderness  would  break  through  the 
silent  rigidity  of  these  happenings. 
Sometimes  a  prisoner  would  come 
stealthily  down  the  stairs  to  see  his 
companion  taken  away  by  the  cara^ 
biniiri.  Boys  would  kiss  each  other 
with  warm  affection,  but  I  never  saw 
one  who  flinched  or  showed  any  fear. 
Their  attitude  was  generally  defiant, 
truculent,  sometimes  even  quite  gay. 
One  I  remember  cracked  jokes  as  they 
put  the  handcuffs  on  him,  and  made 
even  the  stem  carabiniM.  smile. 

These  scenes  were  revolting,  and  I 
fancy  our  N.C.O.'s  felt  them  to  be  so 
as  much  as  we  private  soldiers,  but 
they  usually  abused  the  malingerers 
to  us  when  the  latter  had  gone,  per- 
haps  to   soothe   their   own   feelings. 
The  Italian  soldier  is  a  very  sensitive, 
highly-strung  man.  The  only  pleasant 
feature  of  this  hospital  prison  were  the 
nuns,  who  acted  as  nurses  to  the  prison 
patients.  These  sweet,  gentle  creatures, 
smiling  and  calm,  brought  a  note  of 
humanity    into    our    squalid    world. 
They  flitted  to  and  fro  on  their  light 
slippers  among  prisoners,  carabiniiri^ 
and  guards,  like  beings  apart,  human 
yet  aloof,  gentle  but  sphinx-like,  women 
whose  souls  seemed  already  half  dead, 
creatures  moving  in  a   kind  of  twi- 
light of  religious  ecstasy  and  prayer. 
They  talked  readily  enough  with  the 
oflScers  and   orderUes,  and  even  on 
occasion,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  flirted  in 
a  kind  of  vestal  way  with  a  coquetry 
as  delicate  as  that  of  flowers. 

There  was  one  in  particular  who 
charmed  me  with  the  charm  of  a 
ovely  porcelain  or  an  Attic  vase.  She 
was  tall,  gracefiil,  and  her  face  was 
pale  with  an  original  .pallor,  which, 
like  a  work  of  art,  arrested  all  grosser 
admiration,  troubling  the  spirit  with  a 
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vague  nostalgia.  This  nun  seemed,  in- 
deed, a  work  of  art,  living,  yet  re- 
moved from  life,  full  of  an  interior 
beauty  which  held  the  senses  taut  in 
reverence.  These  shadows  of  grace 
moving  along  our  sad  corridors  were 
the  only  remembrances  of  beauty  to 
sweeten  our  grim  prison. 

Our  guard,  with  its  two  corporals 
and  nine  or  ten  privates,  was,  I  soon 
perceived,  a  little  world  in  miniature, 
with  passions,  intrigues,  meannesses, 
and  generosities.  The  corporals  took 
command  over  us  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  time  from  midday  till  mid- 
day. They  were  our  dual  autocrats, 
capable  of  making  our  lives  pretty  un- 
comfortable, or  according  us  brief 
illusions  of  happiness.  One  corporal 
was  fat  and  good-natured,  and  an  old, 
old  soldier.  The  other  was  young, 
tyrannical,  and  timid.  These  two 
despots  alternated  their  authority  over 
us,  and  filled  us  in  turn  with  soldierly 
resignation  and  all  hatred  and  un- 
charitableness.  One  corporal  was  a 
barber  from  Borgo  Pio,  a  dandy,  a 
lady-killer  of  the  not  too  fastidious 
femininity  of  that  quarter.  The  other 
was  a  cynical,  good-natured  peasant, 
who  had  no  greater  ambition  in  his 
military  life  than  to  have  a  quiet  time. 
The  refrain  of  his  discipline  was:  'I 
don*t  mind  as  long  as  it  goes  all  right.' 
The  refrain  of  the  barber  was:  'To- 
night there's  going  to  be  a  visit  of  in- 
spection by  the  lieutenant  of  the 
guard.'  But  the  lieutenant  never  came, 
and  we  lived  in  a  little  constitution  of 
our  own,  framed  naturally  from  our 
temperaments,  wills,  and  capacity  for 
intrigue. 

I  discovered  that,  according  to  the 
regulations,  we  soldiers  of  the  prison 
guard  were  allowed  four  hours'  liberty 
three  times  a  week,  as  a  schedule  and 
notice  which  was  stuck  up  in  the 
guardroom  proclaimed.  This  schedule 
remained  the  deadest  of  dead  letters. 


and,  instead,  the  system  of  leave  to  go 
out  for  an  hour  or  so  was  arranged  on 
a  quite  different  plan.  Some  of  us 
went  out  every  day  for  two,  three,  or 
even  four  hours,  and  some  of  us  went 
out  once  in  five  days.  All  depended  on 
the  good  will  and  state  of  mind  of  the 
corporal  in  command.  The  barber  had 
his  friends  —  so  much  his  friends,  that 
I  once  overheard  them  saying  that 
they  meant  to  half  kill  him  the  day 
they  all  returned  to  civil  life  —  and 
the  fat  peasant  had  his.  This  man, 
perhaps  from  a  feeling  of  consideration 
for  a  foreigner,  allowed  me  as  much 
leave  as  he  could  or  dared.  True,  he 
did  not  disdain  a  little  lunch  sent  in 
occasionally  to  him  from  the  osteria  on 
the  comer  of  the  street,  or  a  half-litre 
of  wine  shared  in  company  in  the  eve- 
ning. But  such  was  evidently  the  prac- 
tice in  our  community.  The  barber 
used  to  lunch  out  every  day  at  the 
osteria  with  his  two  friends,  and  I  dare 
say  he  did  not  pay  more  than  his  share 
of  the  bill. 

If  one  could  not  afibrd  to  buy  food 
out,  and  was  obliged  to  subsist  on  the 
rations,  one  fared  very  badly  indeed. 
There  were  poor  devils  of  peasants 
who  had  no  money,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  that  some  of  us  who  could  afibrd 
to  eat  out  turned  over  to  them  our 
share  of  the  rando^  they  would  have 
been  himgry  sometimes.  The  rations 
for  the  territorials  consisted  of  a  cup  of 
very  bad  black  cofi'ee  in  the  morning 
at  six,  a  tinful  of  maccaroni  in  hot 
water,  and  occasionally  a  piece  of 
boiled  meat  at  midday,  with  a  large 
loaf  of  bread,  and  more  maccaroni  or 
beans  again  at  five  o'clock.  Some- 
times there  was  stew  with  vegetables, 
or  stockfish,  instead  of  the  maccaroni. 
This  was  all  we  got.  The  soldiers  at 
the  front,  of  course,  were  well  fed. 

If  the  soldiers  who  went  outside  of 
the  prison  less  often  than  the  rest  of 
us,  hated  us  more  fortunate  ones,  they 
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did  not  show  it.  Nor  did  they  ever 
complain  of  the  abuses  to  any  superior. 
It  probably  would  have  done  them 
little  good  if  they  had. 

I  felt  sometimes  such  an  imperious 
need  to  get  away  for  an  hour  or  so  from 
the  evil  atmosphere  of  the  prison  that 
I  would  have  taken  almost  any  risks  to 
gain  a  breath  of  freedom  and  fresh  air. 
When  it  was  the  turn  of  the  barber,  it 
was  more  difficult  to  escape,  but  even 
with  him  I  managed  to  steal  an  hour  or 
so  of  liberty  in  the  day. 

If  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  sleep  in 
the  barracks  at  Mantua,  it  was  next 
to  impossible  at  the  prison  hospital  of 
Sant'  Antonio.  There  were  not  enough 
plank  beds  for  all  the  guard,  who  had 
to  lie  heaped  up  together,  covered 
with  their  rugs,  in  which  there  was  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  bugs.  I  decided  at 
once  that  I  could  not  face  a  night  in 
the  guardroom.  I  discovered  a  kind  of 
broken-down  conservatory  in  the 
prison  garden  outside  our  dormitory 
near  the  gate.  The  place  had  a  pun- 
gent odor  of  rabbits,  but  there  was  a 
bench  in  it.  I  slept  there  some  few 
nights  in  a  kind  of  aristocratic  isola- 
tion, imtil  the  barber  corporal,  dis- 
covering my  genial  trovaia,  ordered  me 
out  and  installed  himself.  I  fell  back 
then  on  a  bench  in  the  porch. 

There  was,  I  found,  another  alter- 
native favored  by  the  two  friends  of 
the  barber.  This  was  a  daring  one.  I 
saw  that  these  two  men  crept  upstairs 
into  the  prisoners'  ward,  and,  taking 
the  first  empty  bed  they  saw,  slept 
soundly  among  the  cut-throats  and  ex- 
convicts.  To  be  able  to  do  this  they 
had  to  pay  another  soldier  to  take  their 
m'ght  turn  of  sentry-go  for  them;  but 
this  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  ar- 
range. The  plan  of  sleeping  among  the 
prisoners  in  a  real  bed  soimded,  at  first 
hearing,  rather  attractive.  A  clean 
white  bed  with  sheets  seemed  in  those 
days  one  of  the  most  desirable  objects 


in  the  world.  So  at  bed-time  one  night 
I,  too,  crept  softly  up  the  stairs,  and, 
opening  the  ward  door,  fiimg  myself 
down  on  the  first  vacant  bed  I  saw. 
Sleep  would  not  come,  however.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  cut-throats  irritated 
one's*  nerves.  I  raised  myself  on  my 
arms,  and  looked  at  the  sleeping  face 
of  the  prisoner  lying  in  the  bcNd  next  to 
mine.  The  man  was  a  perfect  type  of 
degenerate,  with  a  brutal,  cunning  face 
and  sinister  expression.  I  got  up  and 
went  downstairs  again  to  my  bench, 
resolved  to  make  that  particular 
experiment  no  more. 

An  old-standing  difficulty  about 
sleeping,  resulting  from  a  nervous  ill- 
ness, made  my  existence  at  Sant'  An- 
tonio rather  miserable.  There  was,  I 
learned,  yet  another  way  of  remedying 
the  sleep  question,  but  this  was  a  dan- 
gerous one.  I  decided  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  one  of  the  guard,  whose  house 
happened  to  be  near  the  hospital,  and 
pass  a  night  or  two  in  my  own  bed  in 
my  own  pleasant  room.  Needless  to 
say,  this  proceeding  was  highly  irregu- 
lar, and  if  the  fact  were  reported  to  the 
barracks  of  Sant'  Antonio,  would  mean 
prison.  Still,  I  felt  so  irritable  and 
exhausted  from  the  want  of  a  good 
sleep  that  I  decided  to  pass  a  night  a 
casuy  taking  the  risk  of  a  possible  died 
di  rigore  if  the  matter  should  be  found 
out.  A  friendly  carter  who  was  one 
of  the  guard  counseled  me  in  the  affair, 
and  offered  his  assistance.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  get  another  soldier  to  take  one's 
mvia  at  2  a.m.  in  order  to  be  able  to  en- 
joy the  coveted  bed. 

Veneziani,  the  carter,  offered  his 
services.  He  was  a  tall,  spare  fellow, 
weather-beaten  and  tough.  He  could 
sleep  on  the  hardest  things  and  in  any 
position.  His  life  as  a  carter,  driving 
up  to  Rome  with  barrels  of  wine  in  the 
night,  had  given  him  this  taste  for 
'sleeping  hard,'  as  he  called  it.  He  told 
me  he  simply  could  n't  'sleep  soft,'  and 
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said  that  in  civil  life,  when  he  used  to 
go  home  to  his  house,  he  would  always 
remove  all  mattresses  from  his  portion 
of  the  matrimonial  couch.  Veneziani 
made  a  specialty  of  taking  the  watches 
of  other  soldiers.  Several  of  the  men 
did  this,  especially  in  the  night  mute. 
The  tariff  was  one  lira  for  a  day  watch, 
and  two  lire  for  the  night.  This  carter, 
Veneziani,  had  a  wonderful  power  of 
resistance.  He  was  an  old  soldier, 
forty-one  or  forty-two,  perhaps.  But 
nearly  every  day  he  would  relieve 
some  other  man  of  his  turn,  remaining 
on  sentry-go  for  four  hours  at  a  stretch. 
Nor  did  he  appear  to  feel  the  strain  of 
it.  Coming  off  guard,  he  would  swal- 
low a  good  half-litre  of  wine,  of  which, 
like  any  peasant  of  the  campagna^  he 
consumed  large  quantities.  It  was  not 
difficult  for  us  to  have  wine  in  the 
guardroom,  for  there  was  an  osteria 
forty  yards  from  the  prison  gate,  and 
the  corporal  on  duty  would  generally 
grant  permission  for  someone  to  go  out 
and  get  a  flaskful,  or,  failing  that,  there 
would  always  be  a  hospital  orderly 
ready  to  help  us. 

I  arranged  with  the  good  carter  that 
he  should  take  my  two  a.m.  turn,  so  that 
I  would  not  have  to  mount  guard  again 
until  eight  next  morning.  We  sealed 
the  bargain  in  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
Veneziani  offered,  moreover,  to  speak 
to  the  fat  corporal.  But  this  I  did  my- 
self, telling  him  I  was  going  to  stop  out 
that  night.  He  expressed  no  surprise, 
but  told  me  he  could  not  give  me  per- 
mission, as  he  had  no  power  to  do  so. 
'If  it  goes  all  right  and  nobody  finds 
out,  so  much  the  better.  If  the  lieuten- 
ant makes  an  inspection,  you  '11  go  to 
prison,  and  so  will  I,  probably.'  I 
urged  him  not  to  take  such  a  gloomy 
view  of  it,  and  determined  to  send  him 
in  an  appetizing  omelette  from  the 
osteria.  I  moved  down  toward  the 
gate.  The  fat  corporal  diplomatically 
turned  his  back  and  walked  away  from 


me.  Veneziani  cried:  'Now  off  you  go, 
quick!  and  don't  bother  your  head 
about  it,  because  it's  perfectly  safe.' 

I  stepped  out  into  the  blessed  street, 
feeling  for  the  moment  as  if  the  war 
were  over,  and  I  had  my  discharge  in 
my  pocket,  jumped  on  a  passing  tram, 
and  went  home  to  bed.  The  night's 
rest  was  beautiful,  but  brief,  for  Vene- 
ziani had  advised  me  to  be  back  earlv 
in  case  anyone  should  come  down  from 
the  barracks,  or  the  relief  should  arrive. 
I  was  back  in  the  guardroom  shortly 
after  six.  Poor  Veneziani  was  on  sentry- 
go  at  the  gate.  His  cheery  grin  soon 
reassured  me  that  nothing  untoward 
had  happened  in  my  absence.  I  offered 
to  relieve  him  for  a  while  if  he  liked, 
but  he  scouted  the  idea. 

The  next  night  the  barber  corporal 
was  capo  posto^  as  they  called  it,  and  I 
thought  it  better,  on  Veneziani's  ad- 
vice, not  to  repeat  my  absenteeism 
under  his  rule.  'He  might  report  you,' 
the  old  carter  said,  'and  that  would 
mean  trouble.  I  can't  say  he  would, 
but  he  might.  Better  wait  for  to-mor- 
row.* So  that  night  I  returned  to  my 
bench  in  the  corridor. 

One  day,  however,  I  felt  I  would  risk 
it  even  with  the  barber  in  command. 
Rumor  of  my  intention  reached  him, 
and  he  forbade  me  to  carry  out  my 
plan.  I  listened  to  him  in  silence,  and 
the  evening  wore  on.  I  stood  imde- 
cided  by  the  gate  with  my  friend,  Vene- 
ziani, who  was  engaged  drinking  the 
wine  earned  by  his  stout  legs.  The 
barber  had  retired  into  the  guardroom. 
A  tram  rattled  past  the  comer  with  an 
alluring  music.  Veneziani  made  a  side- 
ways movement  with  his  head  and 
winked.  We  both  felt  that  the  proper 
moment  had  come.  I  ran  after  the 
tram,  and  caught  it  on  the  comer 
where  it  stopped.  I  half  expected 
prison  next  day  as  a  result  of  my  es- 
capade, but  I  was  so  tired  that  the 
idea  did  not  disturb  my  sleep. 
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Veneziani  was  on  sentry-go  again 
when  I  retumedjnext  morning,  and  I 
saw  at  once  from  his  face  that  some- 
thing unpleasant  had  happened. 

'Did  the  lieutenant  come? '  I  asked. 
He  shook  his  head.  'Don't  go  near 
hhn/  he  said,  meaning  the  barber. 
*He  made  an  awful  row  when  he  found 
you  'd  gone,  and  swore  to  make  a  re- 
port. But  he  won't  do  it.  He  dare  n't. 
Far  too  many  irregularities  here  to  his 
own  account.  If  he  does,  some  of  us 
will  speak  up  about  the  -half-day 
leaves  he  gives  his  friends.'  I  sat  on 
the  bench  outside  the  guardroom. 
There  was  an  ominous  silence  inside, 
portending  a  breaking"  storm.  My 
companions  looked  at  me  with  interest, 
but  made  only  the  most  cryptic  com- 
ments. I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  to  be 
shot.  The  barber  was  slowly  making 
his  toilet,  always  a  lengthy  process. 
He  spoke  to  no  one.  The  fat  corporal 
passed,  and  made  a  gesture  as  if  to  say: 
'Well,  you  see,  something  has  hap- 
pened, and  it's  not  my  fault.'  All  at 
once  the  barber  called  me,  in  sten- 
torian tones.  What  a  ridiculous  situa- 
tion for  me,  I  thought.  This  vulgar, 
pimply  barber  has  the  power  to  make 
me  stand  like  a  frightened,  naughty 
schoolboy  before  him. 

'You  absented  yourself  without 
leave  last  night,  and,  moreover,  you 
did  it  in  open  defiance  of  me  after  I  had 
expressly  told  you  you  could  n't  go.  I 


shall  make  a  report  this  morning.'  I 
said  nothing;  there  was  nothing  to  say. 
I  began  to  feel  defiant  and  angry,  but 
only  inwardly,  for  in  the  grip  of  His- 
cipline  a  man  almost  ceases  to  exist. 
Veneziani  came  toward  me,  and  made 
one  of  his  expressive  grimaces.  Italians 
usually  express  all  their  serious  ideas 
with  gesture  and  expressions  rather 
than  words.  I  told  him  what  the  cor- 
poral had  said.  He  shook  his  head 
knowingly.  'He 'U  never  doit;  not  for 
a  minute.'  Nor  did  he.  In  an  hour  he 
called  me  to  him  again,  and  said:  'Out 
of  compassion  I  've  decided  not  to 
make  a  report,  but  if  you  do  it  again 
I  certainly  will.'  The  episode  was 
closed. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  relief  came  down 
to  us  from  the  barracks.  Several  of  our 
corpo  di  gtLordia  were  anxious  to  stay 
on,  and  arranged  with  the  newcomers 
exchanges  not  contemplated  in  the 
orders.  Their  idea  was  that  a  'destina- 
tion,' even  a  bad  one  like  the  prison,  is 
always  preferable  to  no  destination,  to 
the  unknown  horrors  of  the  cdserma. 
I  could  not  argue  so,  and,  in  a  serio- 
comic way,  I  pitied  these  fellows,  who 
had  so  little  faith  in  their  destiny. 
Never  did  I  leave  any  place  more 
cheerfully  than  that  house  of  evil.  We 
marched  back  in  formation  to  the  bar- 
racks, and  I  decided  that  the  question 
of  a  destination  was  one  that  must  be 
approached  immediately. 
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[To-day] 

THE  GREAT  WAR  FOR  POETIC 

FREEDOM 

The  present  condition  of  the  literary 
front  to  the  casual  observer  may  be 
likened  to  the  Western  Front  during  so 
many  weary  months  of  the  war.  There 
would  appear  to  be,  as  the  Americans 
say,  'nothing  doing.'  If  literature  had 
its  G.H.Q.  the  report  for  many  weeks 
now  must  have  been  *0n  the  West 
Front  the  situation  remains  the  same.' 
But  as  everybody  knew  in  war  time 
that  such  messages  did  not  mean  that 
the  war  had  faded  out  but  that,  indeed, 
momentous  and  tragic  things  were 
happening,  so  in  letters  the  cessation 
of  hostiUties  is  illusory. 

Much  is  going  on.  The  young  men, 
for  instance,  are  still  trying  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  poetic  convention,  and 
although  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
made  any  great  advances  in  the  past  few 
months,  they  have  very  successfully 
*dug  themselves  in,'  and  a  'war  of 
movement'  may  break  out  at  any 
moment.  The  rumor  is  that  our  mili- 
tant poets  are  lying  low  for  the  spring 
offensive,  when  Armageddon  for  vers 
libre  will  assume  its  familiar  shape. 
Verbal  militancy  will  then  once  more 
'imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger.'  But 
the  vortex  exists.  You  can  hear  the 
*  drum-fire'  of  the  periodical  strafes^ 
and  every  now  and  then  we  have  an 
'  evening  hate '  sometimes  at  long  range 
from  the  Oxford  guns,  when  London  is 
pelted  with  'Wheels,'  or  a  bombing 
party  from  the  Charing  Cross  Road 
Redoubt  makes  a  sortie,  hurling  that 
high  explosive  'Coterie'  into  the  camp 
of  the  Amalakites. 

Reinforcements  are  also  coming 
from  America.  Many  are  by  now 
familiar  with  the  varied  if  alarming 
uniform  of  the  monthly  contingents  of 
the  Little  Review,  several  of  whose 
rankers  are  of  British  origin,  and  the 


ragtime  and  the  jazz-like  capers  of 
these  literary  interpreters  of  the  yahoo 
in  style,  cause  pleasant,  if  strident, 
diversion  in  a  dull  season.    Anyhow, 
syncopated  orchestras  are  better  than 
sob  songs.    But  the  American  batta- 
lions are  being  augmented.  Exchanges 
of  visits  of  British  and  American  lead- 
ers are  producing  a  new   personale. 
Ezra  Pound,  as  we  know,  remains  on 
this  side,  and  goes  'over  the  top'  as 
frequently  as  ever,  latterly  from  the 
New   Age    trenches,    and    nowadays 
armed  only  with  deadly  prose  which 
explodes  and  emits  a  gas  which  plays 
havoc  with  both  the  tearducts  and  the 
bronchial  tubes  of  the  enemy.  Robert 
Nichols  has  just  returned  from  America 
at  the  head  of  Nicholas  Vachel  Lind- 
say carrying  General  William  Booth 
Enters  into  Heaven,  and  Other  Poems, 
right  into  the  front  lines.    His  pref- 
atory remarks,  reinforced  by  salvos 
from  W.  B.  Yeats  and  John  Masefield, 
announce  firmly  'that's  the  stuff  to 
give  'em!'  And  he  has  good  argument 
with  him,  although  the  quality  of  free- 
dom which  Lindsay  demands  differs 
widely  from  that  demanded  by  his 
allies.   It  is  freedom  all  the  same,  al- 
though true  American  that  he  is  he  re- 
fuses to  entangle  himself  in  the  Con- 
stantinople affair.    Like  his  nation's 
own  Brer  Fox  he  sets  out  with  the  in- 
spiring intention  of  not  getting  mixed 
up  with  'this  yere  Tar  Baby.'  But  the 
sequel  is  not  yet,  and  it  is  safer  in  war- 
fare not  to  reckon  on  your  freedom 
until  it  is  hatched.   The  by-products 
of  war,  even  in  the  matter  of  freedoms, 
are  surprising.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain.    Lindsay  has  come  to  stay. 
He  won't,  so  to  speak,  go  back  till  it's 
over  Over  There. 

In  one  sense  the  weapons  used  by 
Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay  are  as  old  as 
the  catapult,  and  they  have  the  same 
sort  of  drive  plus  a  modem  mathemati- 
cal precision.  His  idea  is  to  be  free  in 
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spirit  while  working  within  limits. 
His  big  gun  is  a  poem  to  General  Booth 
in  Heaven,  and  even  the  nicest  poetic 
experts  would  have  to  admit  its  poetic 
qualities.  For  this  reason  it  is  rumored 
that  his  allies  are  suspicious.  Those 
who  want  to  'see  it  through'  look  upon 
it  as  a  'concession,'  and  there  are  hints 
already  of  another  'Peace  Trap.*  The 
fine  old  words,  *we  shall  never  sheathe 
the  sH'ord,  which  we  have  not  lightly 
drawn,  until  England's  Parnassus  is 
made  safe  from  Plutocracy,'  are  being 
murmured  reverently.  But  even  the 
war  that  was  to  end  war  ended,  and  so 
also  will  the  war  that  is  going  to  end 
pre-war  poetry;  and  just  as  the  war 
that  was  going  to  end  war  has  not 
ended  war,  so  the  war  that  is  going  to 
end  pre-war  poetry  will  not  achieve 
its  heart's  desire.  Wars  never  do. 

As  a  neutral,  with  a  bias  toward 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Shelley  and 
Keats,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  of  the 
Lyrics,  and  other  members  of  the  old 
gang,  I  view  the  arrival  of  Lindsay 
with  interest.  He  has  faith  in  the 
cause,  and  he  knows  his  job  as  a  verse 
craftsman.  His  very  archaism  is  hope- 
ful, for  it  is  not  mummified,  but  alive, 
pulsing  energy,  vigorous  with  solidar- 
ity. He  throws  back  to  the  days 
when  people  sang  poetry  rather  than 
wrote  it.  He  is  a  genuine  mob  poet 
frankly  advocating  mixed  bathing  in 
poetry.  But  you  can  also  bathe  solo  if 
you  prefer  to  do  so.  There  is  one  fixed 
instruction.  You  must  chant  his  stuff 
aloud,  and  there  is  only  one  end  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  Nobody  chants  alone  for 
preference.  You  chant  or  sing  aloud 
for  company.    It  is  a  social  act,  and 


needs  hearers  or  co-partners.  John 
Hay  shouted  'Omar'  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son roared  'Love  in  the  Valley'  at  the 
Pentlands,  because  they  had  no  human 
audience,  and  when  Wordsworth  went 
mooing  over  our  English  fells,  who 
shall  say  what  high  commxmion  he 
held?  Lindsay  is  the  Salvationist  artist 
at  last.  He  is  the  bard  of  the  drum  and 
trumpet.  He  is  militant,  direct-action- 
ist,  and  a  soul-saver.  Listen  (note  I  do 
not  say  'read'): 

[Bass  drum  slower  and  mfier] 

Booth  died  blind  and  still  by  Faith  he  tiodr 
Eyes  still  daszled  by  the  ways  of  God. 
Booth  led  boldly,  and  he  looked  the  chief 
Eagle  countenance  in  sharp  relief. 
Beard  arflying,  air  of  high  command 
Unabated  in  that  holy  land. 

[Stceet  flute  mune] 

Jesus  came  from  out  the  courthouse  door. 
Stretched  his  hands  above  the  passing  poor. 
Booth  saw  not,  but  led  his  queer  ones  there 
Round  and  round  the  mighty  courthouse  square. 
Yet  in  an  instant  all  that  blear  review 
Marched  on  spotless,  clad  in  raiment  new. 
The  lame  were  straightened,  withered  limb&  un- 
curled. 
And  blind  eyes  opened  on  a  new,  sweet  world. 

[Bass  drum  louder] 

Drabs  and  vixens  in  a  flash  made  whole! 
Gone  was  the  weasel-head,  the  mout,  the  jowl! 
Sages  and  sibyls  now,  and  athletes  dean. 
Rulers  of  empires,  and  of  forests  queen! 

And  so  it  goes  on  until  he  saw  'King 
Jesus'  face  to  face,  and  knelt  'a-weep- 
ing  in  that  holy  place.'  And  it  takes 
your  breath  away  like  a  clean,  un- 
ceremonious sou'wester.  The  verse- 
maker's  Armageddon  will  go  on,  but  it 
is  a  man  of  the  Lindsay  kind  who  will 
win  the  war. 
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THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  FILM 


The  literature  of  the  month  has  much 
to  say  of  the  motion  picture.  Evidently  the 
picture  play  as  an  art,  or  to  be  more  pun- 
gent a  near-art,  is  attracting  the  serious 
attention  it  undoubtedly  deserves.  The 
business  of  making  and  distributing  films 
is  advancing  with  seven-league  boots.  An 
industry  or  a^  near-art  which  provides 
the  majority  of  human  beings  with  their 
only  glimpse  into  life  imaginatively  con- 
ceived cannot  afford  to  be  neglected.  The 
writer  recalls  a  lovely  country  village,  a 
village  of  green  fields,  immemorial  elms, 
and  old  colonial  houses,  whose  one  weekly 
titbit  of  the  world  was  afforded  by  an  out- 
of-date  *  serial,' — a  thing  of  'episodes,* — 
violent,  hideous,  perverted  and  base,  full  of 
vitriol  throwings,  moonlight  stabbings, 
heroines  tied  to  stair  posts  in  burning 
houses,  ancient  automobiles  bouncing  o£f 
cliffs  —  all  a  perfectly  appalling  business. 
By  the  vibrating  light  of  the  picture  beam, 
the  spectator  watched  the  children  of  the 
fields  staring  entranced,  some  of  them  on 
the  very  edges  of  their  chairs,  and  when 
the  hooded  demon  was  about  to  throw  his 
lovely  victim  into  the  sausage  machine, 
the  air  was  certain  to  be  stirred  with  gasps, 
'ob  my's, '  and  little  inarticulate,  grammar- 
school  snuffles.  Finally,  a  Grange  com- 
mittee, prodded  on  by  the  writer  and  a 
handful  of  friends,  succeeded  in  having  the 
particular  'serial'  stopped  and  better  films 
brought  to  town. 

There  has  been  very  little  criticism  in 
America  of  the  'movies'  as  creations  of  the 
imagination.  Sickened  by  the  violence, 
the  vulgarity,  the  glucose  sentimentality, 
the  trained  critic  has  fled  the  'movies' 
like  a  pestilence,  leaving  the  field  of  criti- 
cism to  professional  penny-arliners  pre- 
pared to  write  the  kind  of  nonsense  which 
is  the  journalistic  order  of  the  day.  And 
thus  America,  the  land  of  the  film,  is  left 
with  little  genuine  criticism  so  much 
needed. 


In  these  circumstances.  It  is  interesting 
to  turn  to  European  criticism  of  the  film. 
The  attempts  of  the  British  film  com- 
panies to  get  on  their  feet  and  meet  Ameri- 
can competition  are  widely  discussed  in  the 
British  press.  Thus  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  London  Telegraph,  Mr.  Alder  Anderson 
remarks: 

It  is  only  during  the  past  twelve  months 
really  that  it  has  been  generally  recognized 
that  without  a  good  story  the  labor  of  film 
making  is  in  vain.  There  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  men  still,  however,  prominent  men, 
too,  who  never  refer  to  films  in  the  plural. 
They  will  speak  to  you  about  good  or  bad 
quality  'fillum,'  exactly  as  if  they  were  dis- 
cussing silk  or  guano,  or  any  other  market- 
able commodity.  This  is  a  state  of  affairs 
which  the  nascent  but  already  promising 
British  picture  making  industry  should 
know  how  to  turn  to  advantage.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  displays  extraordinary  apathy 
in  some  directions.  In  selecting  subjects  to 
tium  into  picture  plays  it  all  too  often  falls 
into  the  error  of  assuming  that  merely 
ephemeral  insular  notoriety  is  synonymous 
with  world  fame.  Occasionally,  though 
risurely,  the  two  are  identical. 

England  possesses  more  than  her  share 
of  imiversally  acknowledged  men  of  literary 
genius,  yet  the  sum  total  in  two  centuries 
can  almost  be  reckoned  on  the  fingers  of 
two  hands.  One  hears  far  too  much  of 
British  film  producers  to-day  contracting 
to  take  stories  'in  bulk'  of  certain  authors 
instead  of  hunting  until  they  find  something 
really  original  and  worth  while.  'Broken 
Blossoms,'  made  by  David  Wark  Griffith, 
from  a  short  sketch  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burke, 
included  in  his  book  Limehouse  Nights,  is 
still  continuing  its  triumphal  career 
throughout  the  United  States,  yet  during 
all  these  months  no  producer  in  this  coun- 
try apparently  has  had  the  idea  that  the 
author  might  be  able  to  give  them  other 
subjects  equally  good.    Now  Mr.  Burke 
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tellB  me  he  has  arranged  with  (hilBth  to 
go  to  America,  in  order  to  evolve,  if  pos- 
sible, several  more  sereen  subjects. 

In  all  fairness,  however,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  required  the  genius  of  a 
Griffith  to  discern  all  the  screen  possibili- 
ties in  the  story,  and  when  we  possess  a 
Griffith  in  this  country  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  fear  that  the  British-nu&de  film  will 
have  to  take  secondary  place.  It  will  be 
very  interesting  to  see  what  Mr.  Griffith 
makes  out  of  Romance  with  Doris  Keane. 
Hitherto  almost  aU  the  players  he  has  had 
have  been  without  any  previous  experience 
of  acting,  either  on  the  stage  or  for  the 
screen.  Miss  Keane  is  the  first  notable 
exception  to  the  rule. 

The  Times  prints  another  note  on  the 
popular  'Broken  Blossoms,'  and  remarks 
that '  a  time  wiU  come,  and  that  very  soon, 
when  tragedy  and  comedy  alike  will  have 
to  be  specially  constructed  to  suit  the 
special  needs  of  the  screen.'  The  final  para- 
graph questions  Mr.  Griffith's  presentation 
of  Limehouse,  remarking  that,  'This  is  a 
limehouse  which  neither  Mr.  Burke  nor 
any  other  man  who  knows  his  East  End  of 
London  will  be  able  to  recognize.  It  may 
be  a  very  good  impression  of  an  American 
producer's  idea  of  Limehouse  but  it  is 
nothing  more.'  With  this  notion  the 
writer  of  these  lines  completely  disagrees. 
The  Limehouse  of  the  film  is,  to  be  sure,  not 
the  real  Limehouse,  but  it  is  to  a  dot  the 
Limehouse  of  Mr.  Burke's  imagination,  the 
imagination  of  an  intensely  literary  mind 
distilling  hideous  tales,  tales  in  which  there 
is  much  dwelling  on  cruelty,  tales  whose 
action  and  psychology  have  the  false  ring 
of  a  cracked  bowl.  One  calls  to  mind  the 
conmient  of  that  sane  critic,  Mr.  Holbrook 
Jackson:  'One  of  the  dangers  of  modem 
life  is  a  growing  habit  of  living  by  proxy  or 
taking  life  at  second  hand;  and  the  same 
applies  to  much  of  the  writing  of  the 
present  day:  too  many  modern  writers 
write  from  second-hand  experience.'  The 
vogue  of  Burke  is  a  sign  of  a  tired  and 
neurotic  world. 

In  Germany  the  cinema  trade  is  greatly 
perturbed  by  a  project  which  has  been 
seriously  put  forward  by  the  Minister  for 
the  Interior  to  municipalize  all  the  cinema 


theatres  throughout  the  country.  The 
people  interested  in  the  business  are  pre- 
paring to  oppose  the  project  tooth  and  naU. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  urged  against 
it  is  that  if  such  a  formidable  weapon  were 
to  be  controlled,  as  it  probably  would,  by 
one  political  party,  the  death-knell  of  all 
artistie  advance  would  be  sounded,  and  a 
form  of  intellectual  tyranny  imposed  which 
would  be  almost  more  intolerable  than 
Kaiserism. 

In  weaning  the  German  workman  from 
the  drinking  shop,  the  cinema  theatre,  its 
advocates  say,  has  proved  a  veritable  god- 
send to  the  nation.  It  is  also  alleged  that 
so*  far  from  hurting  the  expansion  of  the 
legitimate  theatre,  the  moving  pictures 
have  proved  a  vast  recruiting  ground  for 
the  audiences  of  the  regular  theatres.  Until 
the  cinema  came,  we  are  assured,  the  Ger- 
man working  classes  generally  absolutely 
ignored  the  artistic  side  of  life.  Not  one 
workingman  in  ten  ever  dreamed  of  enter- 
ing a  theatre,  which,  for  him,  dealt  in  some 
recondite  form  of  so-called  entertainment 
utterly  beyond  his  comprehension.  The 
picture  plays  are  initiating  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  a  whole  new  universe. 

The  following  recently  appeared  in  the 
London  Chronicle  imder  the  caption  'A 
Birmingham  Vicar's  Experiment.' 

The  Birmingham  Licensing  Justices 
have  granted  an  application  made  by 
the  vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew's  for  a  license 
for  a  cinema  in  his  church.  The  proposal 
was  agreed  to  on  the  understanding  that 
the  exhibition  was  not  to  be  run  as  a  com- 
mercial proposition,  and  would  take  place 
only  on  Sunday  nights. 

The  vicar,  who  said  he  had  the  Bishop's 
sanction  for  the  experiment,  explained  that 
the  pictures  shown  would  be  in  pert  re- 
ligious and  wholly  decent.  The  object  was 
to  bring  under  wholesome  infiuences  i>eople 
parading  the  central  streets  on  Sunday 
evenings.  No  charge  would  be  made  for 
admission. 

In  a  review  of  two  other  British  films, 
Back  Stage  and  Hie  Natighty  Wife  are 
to  be  found  these  illuminating  remarks  on 
film  motor  cars  and  film  policemen: 

The  great  majority  of  film  comedies  are 
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modeled  upon  an  extremely  rigid  pattern. 
There  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  set  of  rules, 
beside  which  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  were  very  flimsy  affairs.  To  put 
the  matter  upon  a  mathematical  basis, 
there  are  some  quite  arbitrary  axioms  and 
a  number  of  postulates,  and  upon  these  a 
body  of  theorems  and  a  lariger  body  of 
problems  have  been  constructed.  The  out- 
standing axiom  apparently  is  that  no  cine- 
matograph comedy  shall  possess  a  plot 
with  any  claim  to  coherence  whatever. 
Once  this  is  assumed  the  ground  is  cleared 
to  a  very  great  extent.  The  postulates  fall 
into  several  general  divisions,  and  these 
may  be  very  briefly  pointed  out. 

One  of  the  great  divisions  is  concerned 
with  all  forms  of  locomotion.  If  a  motor 
car  is  introduced  into  the  story  it  must 
never  behave  in  a  normal  manner.  It  may 
go  backward  or  overturn;  fly  through  the 
air  or  blow  up.  Otherwise  its  movements 
are  rather  circumscribed.  As  regards  human 
locomotion,  a  character  is  very  seldom 
allowed  to  walk.  He  may  run  or  jump, 
and  there  is  one  rule  he  must  not  break. 
He  must  not  retain  his  balance,  if  it  is 
humanly  possible  for  him  to  fall  down.  In 
HU  Naughty  Wife  quite  a  dozen  characters 
slip  on  banana  skins,  and  thereby  illustrate 
the  truth  of  Professor  Bergson's  conten- 
tions as  to  the  causes  of  laughter.  Another 
division  deals  with  hydraulics,  and  espe> 
dally  with  the  habits  of  water-taps  and 
baths.  Taps  must  always  be  left  turned  on 
until  a  flood  results,  and  baths  are  always 
full  and  must  always  be  fallen  into  by  at 
least  one  person  in  the  course  of  the  action. 

Around  public  servants  a  very  large 
body  of  lore  has  grown  up.  Policemen  al- 
ways dress  like  scarecrows,  and  invariably 
perform  their  public  duties  in  a  body.  If 
they  are  called  upon  to  pursue  a  criminal 
they  crowd  themselves  into  a  small  but 
swift  motor  car,  and  fall  out  on  to  the  road 
at  regular  intervals.  When  they  pick  them- 
selves up  they  jump  into  the  air  once  or 
twice  (they  are  allowed  a  certain  amoimt  of 
latitude  in  this  particular  case),  and 
run  after  the  car  with  appropriate 
gesticulations. 


Firemen  follow  the  same  rules  as  police- 
men. Humbler  servants  of  the  public,  like 
waiters,  are  encircled  with  a  rather  Bol- 
shevist aura.  Their  mission  in  life  is  de- 
struction. They  are  rather  reminiscent  of 
those  entertainers  who  aver  that  they  break 
so  many  pounds'  worth  of  crockery  every 
night.  Film  waiters,  however,  have  the 
more  satisfactory  lot,  because  it  is  a  point 
of  honor  with  them  that  a  good  proportion 
of  their  crockery  must  be  broken  by  con- 
tact with  a  customer.  There  are  also  a  few 
riders  to  these  propositions.  An  example  of 
these  is  the  pessimistic  assumption  that  all 
those  who  venture  in  a  ship  must  imme- 
diately suffer  visible  physical  inconvenience 

These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  rules  of 
film  comedies,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate that  the  subject  will  be  well  worth 
the  learned  research  of  some  future  scho- 
liast, who  shall  lay  aside  his  inquiries  into 
the  digamma  in  order  to  study  the  earliest 
manifestations  of  humor  upon  the  screen. 

All  in  all,  the  film  has  not  yet  attained 
standing  as  an  art,  and  because  its  field  is 
limited  to  the  depiction  of  action,  it  prob- 
ably never  will.  But  art  or  near^art,  as  the 
writer  has  suggested,  it  is  a  presentation  of 
imaginative  source  which  must  be  symr 
pathetically  watched.  The  finer  mind 
ought  not  to  neglect  its  monstrous  possi- 
bilities for  good  or  evil.  It  can  destroy 
literature  as  well  as  the  spoken  stage. 
'Have  you  read  such  and  such  a  book?' 
one  asla.  'No,  I  did  n't  have  to,  I  saw  it 
in  the  movies'  is  the  answer.  Perhaps  the 
best  thing  for  the  film  is  not  to  be  too  am- 
bitious and  to  refrain  from  trying  to  storm 
Parnassus.  Let  the  producers  keep  their 
hands  off  the  great  things.  A  noble  statue 
is  not  to  be  shaped  in  putty,  but  in  Parian 
marble.  A  'good'  film  is  really  not  a  pre- 
tentious and  grandiose  thing  vainly  striving 
to  interpret  the  niceties  of  life  and  emotion, 
but  a  bouncing  depiction  of  intelligible 
action  —  plausible  heroines  in  plausible 
distress,  super-villains,  and  finest  rapping 
heroes  who  put  their  shoulders  to  doors  and 
come  crashing  through  just  in  time.  Virtue 
ought  to  be  rewarded  and  vice  punished. 
Who  will  be  the  Stevenson  of  the  cinema? 


[The  King's  Highway] 

DARTMOOR 

BY  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

Low  are  your  little  hills;  narrow  your 

vales; 
But  silver  threads  the  fairy  streams 

that  leap 
From  their  moss  cradles  to  the  wide, 

green  dales: 

Yet  in  your  ambit  of  the  waste  and 

steep. 
Orbicular  and  perfect  and  austere. 
You  win  fidelity,  command  and  keep 

Our  trust.  How  many  a  rich  and  van- 
ished year 
Has  seen  my  shadow  flit  upon  your  face 
To  glean  the  boon  of  wisdom  and  good 
cheer. 

Beside  a  rillet  on  a  day  of  grace 
Full  often  have  I  sat  and  felt  your  heart 
Beating  beneath  the  granite,  until  space 

Throbbed  to  the  far  horizons,  where 

apart 
Ranged  your  uplifted  ramparts  cloud- 

As  though  they  waited  but  the  wind  to 
start 

And  sweep  in  a  procession  to  the  sea, 
With    the    round    cumuli,    so    silver 

bright. 
That  rolled  above  them,  huge  and  wild 

and  free. 

Prevenient,  ever  steadfast,  day  and 

night 
Find  you  attuned  to  all  that  they  can 

do; 
Not  storm  may  quell;  nor  bitterness 

afi*right 

Your  impassivity.  The  seasons  woo, 
Or  strike  with  passionate,  fleeting  fear- 
fulness 
Your  unprotected  bosom;  but  to  you 

Spring   smiles   behind   each   haggard 

winter's  stress; 
And  though  the  lightning  rend  your 

granite  crown. 
And  white  hail  flog,  you  know  blue 

skies  will  bless 


And  sunshine  heal  the  wounds  that 

ache  or  drown. 
Never  comes  doubt   to  shake  your 

commonwealth 
And  unity;  never  a  smile  or  frown; 

Never   a    furtive    tear,    or   sigh   by 

stealth; 
Nothing  but  patience  and  a  purpose 

strong, 
Endurance  and   a   constant  soul  of 

health 
Above  all  force  to  fret,  or  ill  to  wrong. 


[Country  Life] 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN   ROME 

BY  HELEN  DOUGLAS  IRVINE 

Sad  ghosts,  do  you  know  a  wild,  fresh 
scent, 

Disheveled  grace, 
And  a  brave  glory  strangely  meant 

For  one  short  space, 
Tossed  to  be  blown  in  a  Roman  street 

Throughout  a  day, 
All  gold  and  brown  and  wistful  sweet. 

Decking  the  way 
Of  you  are  marshaled  on  the  old  dead 
power 

Of  Rome  to  wait, 
Who  are  ranged  where  the  deathless 
splendors  tower 

And  the  broken  state? 


[Country  Life] 

WHEN  A  DREAM  HAUNTS  MY 

PATH 

BY  WILLLAlM  KEAN  SEYMOUR 

When  a  dream  haunts  my  path. 

Strays  in  lingering  innocence, 
Shows  the  lovely  forms  it  hath, 

Tells  me  never  why  nor  whence; 
I  with  fevered  fingers  grope, 

Sick  for  permanence,  and  find 
Chaos  in   the  heart  of  hope 

And  a  torment  in  the  mind. 
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A  WEEK  OF  THE  WORLD 


EUROPEANS  have  always  been 
contented  with  a  rather  oflfhand  opin- 
ion of  America,  and  in  most  respects 
our  recent  wholesale  incursion  into 
their  continent  has  not  materially 
changed  this  attitude.  They  were  in- 
clined to  ignore  our  domestic  politics 
altogether  until  they  discovered  —  or 
imagined  —  that  the  way  we  managed 
our  public  afiairs  had  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  price  of  butter  and  rolls 
along  the  boulevards.  Thereupon  the 
foreign  estimate  of  our  political  life 
began  to  rise  and  fall  inversely  as  the 
price  of  the  latter  delicacies. 

Consequently,  the  good  will  or  the 
ill  will  of  Europeans  toward  us  prom- 
ises —  for  a  time,  at  least  —  to  depend 
upon  their  material  well  being,  for 
which  they  now  hold  us  responsible. 
This  may  make  American  politics  a 
more  popular  study  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water.  It  certainly  is  doing 
so  at  the  present  moment.  To  a  de- 
gree quite  unprecedented — though  not 
nearly  to  the  extent  its  members  may 
imagine  —  our  Senate  is  in  the  spot- 
light of  the  transatlantic  press.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  articles  that  appear 
abroad  upon  the  treaty  debate  equal 
in  fervor  our  most  heated  campaign 
literature. 

Foreigners  ai;^  generally  more  in- 


terested in  our  public  men  than  in  our 
parties  —  an  attitude  that  we  recip- 
rocate. The  election  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
1912,  was  welcomed  by  the  Liberal 
press  of  Europe  as  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era.  He  was  heralded  as  the  first  pro- 
fessional scholar  to  be  elevated  to  the 
Presidency,  and  —  what  was  more 
directly  to  the  point  —  as  a  broad- 
minded,  scientific  economist  who  would 
give  European  manufactiurers  most 
generous  treatment  in  American  mar- 
kets. Wilson  and  prosperity  were, 
therefore,  associated  ideas  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  former's  presi- 
dential career. 

This  impression  continued  through 
the  war.  It  afi*orded  a  favorable  back- 
ground for  the  great  confidence  which 
was  inspired  by  his  peace  programme. 
He  was  conceived  as  an  economic  as 
well  as  a  political  savior.  Both  hopes 
have  been  disappointed,  because  both 
were  from  the  outset  equally  impossible 
to  realize.  But  Europe  still  attributes 
its  present  distress  to  the  struggle  of 
two  opposing  forces  in  our  politics  — 
self-centred  Americanism  represented 
by  the  Senate,  which  in  its  opinion  is 
the  traditional  stronghold  of  trusts  and 
tariffs ;  and  altruistic,  idealist  America, 
which  it  fancied  for  a  period  had 
found  a  mouthpiece  in  the  President. . 
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Now,  continental  opinion,  probably 
influenced  by  a  closer  study  of  the 
American  press,  is  discarding  so  simple 
an  interpretation  of  public  thought  and 
action  in  our  coimtry.  The  article 
which  introduces  this  week's  selections 
is  representative  of  a  growing  current 
of  comment  in  European  journals. 
Le  Correspondant  is  a  liberal  periodical 
of  mildly  clerical  leanings,  nearly  a 
century  old. 

ON  the  occasion  of  Eduard  Bern- 
stein's seventieth  birthday,  January  6, 
German  newspapers  of  all  political 
complexions,  except  the  extreme  con- 
servatives, noted  the  fact  with  friendly 
comment.  We  have  selected  a  radical 
bourgeois  appreciation  of  the  Socialist 
leader,  because  it  describes  the  man 
rather  than  the  controversies  with 
which  he  has  been  connected.  In  the 
present  writer's  imiversity  days,  he 
was  introduced  to  Bernstein  by  a 
Russian  student  friend,  who  was  at 
that  time  an  ardent  Socialist,  at  the 
London  home  of  Friedrich  Engels.  A 
few  months  before  that  I  had  dined 
with  the  family  of  a  distinguished 
German  jurist,  a  man  friendly  with 
Bismarck.  On  both  occasions,  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  social  de- 
moralization caused  by  war.  The 
memory  of  the  conflict  with  France 
was  still  vivid  in  the  minds  of  both 
men,  though  they  had  viewed  that 
event  from  opposite  social  standpoints 
and  at  different  ages.  Both  were 
equally  vigorous  in  condemning  mili- 
tarism and  its  consequences;  and  the 
jurist  was  even  more  concrete  in  his 
indictments  than  the  Socialist.  Bern- 
stein testified  to  his  faith,  in  1916,  by 
withdrawing  from  his  party  because  it 
continued  to  support  the  government. 
The  jurist  had  already  passed  away, 
togedier  with  many  others  of  his  gen- 
eration, to  whom  war,  as  a  present 
thing,  had  unveiled  its  true  ugliness. 


OUR  foreign  policies  have  recently 
been  prolific  in  subtle  distinctions.  We 
made  war  on  the  German  Government, 
but  not  on  the  German  people;  and  we 
now  have  lifted  the  blockade  against 
the  Russian  Cooperatives,  but  not 
against  the  Bolshevist  dictators  of 
Russia.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  discern 
the  concrete  facts  with  which  these 
definitions  of  diplomatic  transcend- 
entalism are  related;  but  still  it  is  in- 
teresting to  himt  for  them.  In  case  of 
the  Cooperatives,  we  seem  to  have 
come  up  against  something  solid.  All 
well-informed  persons  who  have  been 
in  Russia  since  Bolshevist  rule  began, 
agree  in  crediting  them  with  having 
preserved  such  measure  of  economic 
vitality  as  still  survives  in  that  coun- 
try. Their  leaders  have  for  a  long 
period  been  appealing  for  a  resump- 
tion of  trade  with  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  the  rapid  increase  in 
nominal  capital  and  turnover,  which 
Mr.  Dukes  gives,  is  due  partly  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  ruble.  But  we  can- 
not measure  that  depreciation  in  local 
trade  by  the  standards  of  foreign  ex- 
change. It  is  not  unlikely  that  most 
cooperative  business  now  is  conducted 
practically  through  barter.  At  least, 
that  seems  to  be  the  form  which  the 
proposed  international  dealings  with 
those  societies  will  assume. 

According  to  a  subsequent  statement 
by  Mr.  Dukes,  published  in  the  Times^ 
the  Bolsheviki  last  December,  'realiz- 
ing the  failure  of  all  their  communist 
experiments  in  the  distribution  of  food, 
proposed  to  the  Central  Cooperative 
Union  in  Moscow  that  in  the  event  of 
supplies  being  introduced  to  Soviet 
Russia,  their  distribution  should  be 
left  to  the  Cooperatives  as  an  inde- 
pendent organization,  and  that  the 
People's  Banks  should  be  put  under 
their  control  for  these  operations.' 

Mr.  Dukes  quite  properly  comments 
that  this  means  a  resoimption  of  free 
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internal  trade  and  an  abandonment 
of  the  system  of  food  control  (which 
has  promoted  a  monstrous  system  of 
speculation  and  has  been  utilized  for 
something  resembling  a  deliberate  and 
calculated  effort  to  starve  the  bourgeois 
population).  This  statement  by  Mr. 
Dukes  concludes  as  follows : '  they '  (the 
Cooperative  Societies),  *  regard  them- 
selves as  a  purely  non-political  organi- 
zation. They  embrace  people  of  the 
most  divergent  political  views.  They 
will  distribute  their  commodities  to 
Bolshevist  and  non-Bolshevist  alike. 
They  will  be  no  respecters  of  persons. 
In  their  methods  they  must  be  given 
absolute  liberty.  They  will  keep  one 
sole  aim  in  view,  namely,  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  whole  population 
indiscriminately. 

*  They  are  confident  that  their  organ- 
izations in  Russia  are  still  capable  of 
executing  this  work.  But  their  attitude 
in  view  of  possible  Bolshevist  obstruc- 
tion is  this:  if  the  first  consignment 
fails  to  reach  the  people  and  is  seized 
or  devoted  to  government  ends  to  the 
detriment  of  the  population,  then  the 
Russian  Codperatives  themselves  will 
be  the  first  to  refuse  to  send  a  second 
consignment  to  Bolshevist  Russia. 

*  The  declared  aims  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  from  its  birth  have 
been  to  further  free  education;  to  foo- 
ter justice;  to  encourage  fruitful  labor; 
to  restore  Zemstvo  self-government, 
which  alone  can  restore  order  in  the 
provinces;  to  attract  foreign  capital  to 
Russia  for  free  and  mutually  advanta- 
geous codperation  in  the  development 
of  Russia's  vast  natural  resources;  to 
protect  Russia,  at  the  same  time,  from 
exploitation  by  speculators  and  from 
economic  subjection  to  rapacious  capi- 
talist syndicates,  Russian  or  foreign; 
and  to  encourage  every  member  of  the 
community  to  take  an  equal  share  in 
the  responsibility  of  upholding  and  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  his  country.* 


WHILE  the  recent  Belgian  elec- 
tions resulted  in  a  success  for  the 
Socialists,  and  the  Clericals  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history  have  lost 
control  of  Parliament,  Premier  Dela- 
croix belongs  to  the  latter  party. 
Some  people  are  unaware  that  a  pro- 
German  faction  has  always  existed  in 
Belgium.  According  to  recent  reports 
this  sentiment  has  now  divided  the 
Clericals  into  two  hostile  factions,  the 
Conservative  wing,  under  the  aged  min- 
ister, Woeste,  who  was  pro-German 
throughout  the  war,  and  a  Progressive 
wing,  imder  Premier  Delacroix,  whose 
sentiment  toward  Germany  was  any- 
thing but  friendly,  and  who  is  a  cham- 
pion of  political  and  social  reforms. 
The  Woeste  party  bitterly  opposed 
universal  sufi*rage  and  compulsory 
school  attendance,  and  is  equally  hos- 
tile to  the  other  reform  measures  of 
which  these  were  a  prelude. 

Belgium's  relations  with  Germany, 
however,  are  not  likely  to  be  afi*ected 
by    this    controversy.     The    present 
government    at    Berlin    sympathizes 
with  the  domestic  policy  of  the  anti- 
German  party  in  Belgium;  and  Dela- 
croix has  indicated  by  his  brilliant  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  finances, 
that  he  possesses  a  shrewd  apprecia- 
tion of  the  control  which  economic 
influences  exercise  over  permanent  in- 
ternational policies.    Whether  or  not 
the  latter  conviction  will  shape  Bel- 
gium's coming  relations  to  Germany 
in  the  way  the  Deutsche  AUgemeine 
Zeitun^  predicts,  is,  of  course,  an  open 
question. 

THE  article  we  publish  on  Food  and 
Railway  Travel  in  Russia  is  based  upon 
the  report  of  a  German  who  recently 
crossed  Russia  from  Eastern  Siberia, 
where  he  had  been  interned  for  four 
years.  It  appears  to  be  a  matter-of- 
fact  account  of  food  and  transporta- 
tion   conditionsjTshortly    before    the 
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blockade  was  lifted.  While  the  latter 
measure  is  likely  to  have  little  imme- 
diate effect  upon  conditions  in  the  in- 
terior of  Russia,  it  may  bring  speedy 
relief  to  the  very  sections  where  dis- 
tress is  greatest  —  the  large  cities  and 
the  region  accessible  from  the  former 
area  of  Allied  occupation  south  of 
Archangel. 

THE  latest  London  papers  express 
growing  concern  over  the  possibility 
of  an  alliance  between  Bolshevism  and 
Islamism  for  an  aggressive  campaign 
against  the  European  powers  in  Asia. 
According  to  the  latest  reports,  the 
Turks  and  the  Arabs  are  reconciling 
their  recent  differences  and  delegates 
from  these  nationalities  are  negotiating 
with  Bolshevist  representatives  in  the 
Caucasus. 

Both  the  French  and  the  Greek 
forces  in  Eastern  Asia  have  seen  actual 
fighting  during  the  past  month.  Re- 
cent elections  in  Turkey  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  young  Turks. 

MR.  LOUIS  H.  AUBERT,  who  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  American  credit 
to  France  in  Le  Figaro,  is  intihiately 
familiar  with  sentiment  and  conditions 
in  this  country.  During  the  war,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Mission  of  the 
French  Republic  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Millerand's  cabinet,  now  about  a 
month  old,  promises  by  its  composition 
a  change  of  policy  in  the  practical 
and  common-sense  direction  that  Mr. 
Aubert  suggests.  It  is  not  a  cabinet 
of  politicians,  but  of  business  men, 
engineers,  and  financial  experts.  The 
Premier  has  invited  a  professional 
engineer  of  distinction  to  become 
Minister  of  Railways.  He  has  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Conunerce  of  Lyon.  The  ministry 
of  supplies  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  coal 


expert,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture receives  as  its  chief,  a  man 
eminent,  both  by  scientific  training 
and  experience  as  a  farm  engineer. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA  seems  bent 
upon  reorganizing  its  church  at  the 
same  time  that  it  reorganizes  its 
government. 

Since  the  Hussite  wars,  Bohemia 
has  been  a  Catholic  coimtry.  But  in 
spite  of  difference  of  faith,  Huss  has 
remained  a  national  hero,  and  a 
memorial  to  him  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  mommients  in  Prague. 
Possibly  the  ancient  intimacy  between 
Vienna  and  the  Vatican  has  always 
made  Czech  Nationalists  somewhat 
jealous  of  the  latter's  influence.  In 
any  case,  the  movement  for  independ- 
ence has  carried  with  it  a  movement 
in  favor  of  separating  completely 
Church  and  State.  The  new  govern- 
ment is  exclusively  secular,  and  does 
not  concern  itself  with  the  religious 
affairs  of  its  people.  This  alone  would 
be  a  radical  innovation.  The  Czech 
clergy  have  always  been  strongly  Na- 
tionalist. They  were  leaders  in  the 
effort  to  preserve  the  Czech  language 
as  a  literary  vehicle  and  to  defend  the 
autonomous  institutions  of  the  king- 
dom from  the  encroachment  of  Vienna. 
Now  that  independence  has  come, 
their  national  sentiment  has  carried 
many  of  them  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Some  time  ago 
they  formed  an  association  called, 
*The  Club  of  Reformed  Czech  Clergy.' 
The  word  club  was  used  in  the  old 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  to  desig- 
nate political  and  national  groups  in 
Parliament,  something  like  our  word 
caucus,  although  the  two  terms  are  not 
strictly  synonymous.  The  members  of 
this  club,  which  embraces  an  impor- 
tant section  of  the  Bohemian  priest- 
hood, in  several  instances  renounced 
their  vows  of  celibacy  and  were  mar- 
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ried  by  fellow  priests;  they  openly 
defied  the  orders  of  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  conducted  church  services 
exclusively  in  the  Czech  language,  and 
committed  many  other  breaches  of 
church  discipline.  On  January  8  they 
held  a  conference  where  by  a  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  to  sixty- 
eight  they  decided  to  withdraw  en- 
tirely from  the  Roman  Church,  and 
to  found  a  Catholic  National  Church 
to  be  called,  *The  Czecho-Slovakia 
Church.'  The  new  organization  is  to 
be  administered  by  a  Church  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  six  priests  and  six 
laymen.  Its  platform  —  for  this  seems 
a  more  appropriate  term  than  creed  — 
includes  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  rejection  of  Papal  authority, 
freedom  of  conscience  and  religious 
convictions,  marriage  of  priests  and  a 
national  liturgy. 

IN  spite  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
the  League  of  Nations  has  ceased  to  be 
much  discussed  in  European  news- 
papers. L* Action  Frangais,  a  Royalist 
Daily,  in  mentioning  the  League  in  its 
comment  upon  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  says:  'The  Council  of  the 
League '  of  Nations  is  nothing  more 
than  an  International  Commission 
charged  with  carrying  out  some  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  Such  a 
(!ommission  would  have  be^n  formed 
whether  we  had  a  League  or  not.  If 
its  name  and  its  programme  had  been 
less  ambitious,  it  might  have  avoided 
a  multitude  of  difficulties  that  seem 
only  too  likely  to  present  themselves 
through  the  inevitable  confounding  of 
its  administrative  functions  with 
political  functions.' 

However,  this  journal  sees  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  League  may  possibly 
serve  as  an  arbitration  tribunal  similar 
to  that  of  the  Hague.  It  does  not 
think  its  functions  will  extend  beyond 
this  modest  sphere. 


GERMANY  received  the  news  of 
the  actual  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
rather  apathetically.  The  negotiations 
had  been  discussed  so  thoroughly 
during  the  long  months  of  waiting, 
that  nothing  new  remained  to  be  said. 
More  than  that,  the  man  on  the  street 
in  Germany  has  troubled  himself  as 
little  as  possible  over  what  was 
naturally  a  very  disagreeable  matter. 
The  document  itself  is  so  big,  and  its 
provisions  are  so  complicated,  that 
few  men  have  tried  to  master  them. 
We  are  told  that  even  members  of 
Parliament  and  newsjMiper  writers  and 
business  leaders  are  rarely  well  in- 
formed even  upon  the  principal  treaty 
headings.  Of  course,  some  details  are 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Man- 
ufacturers have  looked  up  the  clauses 
that  afi*ect  their  particular  business. 
The  general  public  knows  what  terri- 
tories must  be  ceded,  though  even  here 
their  knowledge  of  actual  frontiers 
often  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  This 
apathetic  attitude  is  not  due  to  design 
or  lack  of  interest.  It  is  rather  a  result 
of  the  infinite  detail  in  the  treaty  itself, 
and  of  the  mental  weariness  due  to 
other  national  preoccupations.  When 
a  newspaper  man  inquired  concerning 
certain  points  of  a  prominent  official, 
he  was  told  to  *Go  to  Erzberger.' 
Finally,  the  impression  is  very  preva- 
lent that  the  treaty  will  be  revised, 
because  experience  will  show  that  its 
provisions  are  impracticable. 

The  majority  newspapers  urge  that 
the  conditions  (so  far  as  possible)  be 
fulfilled  voluntarily,  and  that  no  efibrt 
be  made  to  secure  a  revision  until  the 
impossibility  of  complying  with  a 
particular  requirement  has  been  dem- 
onstrated. The  people,  as  a  whole,  are 
weary,  not  only  of  things  recalling  the 
war,  but  even  of  things  relating  to  the 
peace. 

THE    visit   of   the   delegation   of 
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American  Quakers  to  Germany  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  demanding  relief 
in  that  country  is  occupying  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  Berlin  press.  How  eager 
Germany  is  to  renew  her  understand- 
ing with  America  is  indicated  by  the 
following  comment  by  so  conservative 

—  and  during  the  war  anti-American 

—  paper  as  Der  Tag: 

America's  humane  intentions  should  not  be 
viewed  solely  from  the  'square  meal*  point  of 
view.  If  we  look  upon  these  relief  measures  from 
that  standpoint   alone,    we   may   form   over- 
optimistic  hopes  of  their  results.  Every  Grerman 
cannot  expect  to  find  a  generous  uncle  or  a  kind 
friend  across  the  water.   But  these  delegations 
are  a  symptom  of  the  times.   As  such  they  de- 
serve consideration.  After  several  years  of  mis- 
representation, abuse,  and  hatred,  incidents  of 
this  sort  come  like  the  first  breath  of  pure  air, 
the  first  intimation  of  humane  feeling  and  think- 
ing.   Now  and  then  one  hears  references  to  a 
'revolution  of  sentiment  in  America.*   We  need 
not  expect  too  inuch  in  that  way.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  not  going  to  say  for  a  long  time,  'Come 
to  our  arms,  you  dear  German  friends.'   But  a 
certain  mellowing  of  sentiment  toward  Germany 
is  already  observable.  A  person  who  knows  the 
American  nation  first  hand  will  realize  that  the 
hostility  to  Germany  in  the  country  of  Uncle 
Sam  is  as  real  and  as  natural  as  will  be  the 
gradual  reversal  of  that  sentiment.   When  the 
reversal  comes  it  will  not  be  due  to  any  German- 
American  leaven.  No  hjrphenated  Americanism 
wiU  accomplish  that  result.  But  there  is  no  na- 
tion in  the  world  that  looks  at  questions  with 
the  same  freedom  from  Old  World  prepossessions 
or  is  more  responsive  to  an  appeal  to  human 
sympathy.  The  very  worship  of  common  sense, 
which  is  characteristic  of  this  young  and  un- 
spoiled nation,  will  in  time  inspire  it  to  tear 
down  the  veil  of  misrepresentation  which  has 
clouded  its  vision.   Even  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
has  not  sufficed  to  intoxicate  the  Americans 
with  the  blunt  and  brutal  Chauvinism  that  is 
overwhelming  France.   Quite  possibly,  the  cos- 
mopolitan origin  of  the  nation  has  served  as  an 
antidote  to  this. 

We  believe,  consequently,  that  the  natural 
temper  of  mind  of  the  American  people  will 
make  them  demand  the  unprejudiced  facts,  and 
that  they  are  already  beginning  to  see  Germany 
io  the  light  of  this  clearer  vision.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  this  increasing  charity 
toward  Germany  is  inspired  by  mere  commercial 
greed  for  its  trade.  I  prefer  to  think  that  the 
American  mind  is  seeking  for  the  truth  itself,  and 


is  repelled  by  the  evidence  of  relentkas  hatred 
in  the  treaty  and  the  desire  it  manifests  to 
annihilate  a  people  that  really  sought  nothing 
but  to  defend  its  own  right  to  live  and  its  honor 
in  the  frightful  struggle  of  nations. 

WE  recently  referred  to  alleged  ne- 
gotiations between  Bulgaria  and  the 
Allies  during  the  war.  A  book  has  just 
been  published  in  Berlin  by  a  well- 
known  political  writer,  Spiridion  Gop- 
cevic,  entitled,  Austria^s  Ruin  —  the 
Result  of  Franz  Josephs  Misrule^  in 
which  the  author  retells  at  length  Tsar 
Ferdinand's  effort  to  reinsure  his 
throne,  in  1917,  by  secret  negotiations 
with  England  and  France.  He  first 
sent  an  emissary  to  Switzerland  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  Allies.  It  was  his 
plan  to  manage  the  business  so  as  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  treason  to  his 
former  associates  in  arms.  The  En- 
tente demanded  that  he  appoint  a 
new  cabinet  and  ask  for  an  immediate 
armistice  and  peace  with  the  Entente. 
Ferdinand  did  not  venture  an  open  be- 
trayal of  the  Central  Powers,  since 
matters  seemed  to  be  going  pretty  well 
for  Germany  in  Russia,  so  these  ne- 
gotiations were  stopped.  Subsequent 
overtures  were  made  in  April  and  in 
September,  1917,  which  are  described 
at  considerable  length.  Last  of  all,  a 
direct  appeal  was  made  to  Wilson  to 
secure  a  peace  for  Bulgaria.  Venizelos 
opposed  this  bitterly. 

IN  a  more  modest  way,  Greece  is 
encountering  the  same  financial  diffi- 
culties as  the  other  belligerent  states  in 
Europe.  The  present  budget  provides 
for  receipts  of  two  himdred  and  thirty 
million  dollars,  of  which  considerably 
less  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  will 
be  derived  from  taxes  and  the  remain- 
der is  to  be  raised  by  loans.  Expendi- 
tures are  expected  to  reach  three 
himdred  and  eight  million  dollars,  more 
than  two  thirds  of  which  are  for  the 
Army  and  Navy. 


[Le  Correspondant  (Liberal  Catholic  Bi-monthly),  Janvjary  26,  1920] 
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The  foreign  policies  of  the  govern- 
ments we  call,  by  what  I  imagine  is  a 
conventional  euphemism,  democracies, 
are  the  policies  of  individual  men.  But 
in  Europe,  although  these  men  are 
endowed  with  powers  more  dictatorial 
than  those  of  any  monarch  by  divine 
right,  they  risk  being  shorn  of  their 
authority  by  vote  of  Parliament.   No 
such  danger  threatens  the  head  of  the 
American  state.  Its  President,  though 
invested  with  excessive  powers,  is  both 
ruler  and  premier  combined.   He  can 
govern  at  will,  like  an  absolute  auto- 
crat, even  with  a  majority  of  Congress 
against  him.  America's  foreign  policy 
in   regard   to  China,  to  Mexico,  to 
Europe,  is  Mr.  Wilson's  personal  affair 
—  indeed,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has 
exceeded   his  constitutional  preroga- 
tives and  disdainfully  brushed  aside 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Senate 
'  in  his  insistence  that  his  coimtry  shall 
become  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations.    He  formally  obligated  his 
government  to  take  this  step  without 
the  shadow  of  a  mandate,  and  thereby 
'  undertook  engagements  in  its  name 
that  were  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
dearest    traditions   of  the   American 
people.    The  United  States  Constitu- 
tion is  no  mystery.  It  has  not  changed 
essentially  since  Washington  was  elect- 
ed; and  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
incidents  of  all  the  astonishing  events 
that  we  have  recently  witnessed,  is 
that  the  statesmen  who  are  regulating, 
according  to  their  fancy,  the  destiny 
of  himianity,  should  be  so  ignorant  of 
the  articles  of  that  Constitution  as  to 
prove  that  they  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  it. 
President  Wilson  endorsed  a  League 


of  Nations,  without  consulting  Con- 
gress or  the  country,  and  without  any 
evidence  to  show  timt  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  consent  to  the 
obligations  that  he  assumed  in  his  own 
name.  'The  President  of  the  United 
States  signed  the  treaty  and,  so'far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  United  States 
is  obligated  by  his  signature' —  is 
the  recent  statement  of  one  of  our 
leading  morning  dailies  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  debate  in  the  American 
Senate.  There  is  not  the  slightest  jus- 
tification in  the  world  for  this  position. 
We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  blame 
the  American  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  if  after  care- 
fully examining  the  situation  in  all  its 
aspects,  they  decide  to  modify  or  even 
to  reject  a  contract  signed  by  an  agent 
who  has  exceeded  his  authority. 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  man  of  exaggerated  *  j 
ambition,  intoxicated  by  the  exercise 
of  authority  increased  beyond  prece- 
dent by  Draconic  war  legislation,  sup- 
ported   by  overtowering   self-esteem, 
thought  he  could  force  the  Senate  to 
bend  to  his  will.  He  was  entirely  with- 
in his  rights  as  President  in  recom- 
mending a  League  of  Nations  as  the 
best  remedy  for  the  terrible  condition 
in  which  Europe  found  itself,  and  in 
trying  to  lay  the  basis  for  such  a  con- 
cert of  nations  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  Powers.   But  he  had 
no  right  whatever  to  engage  the  United 
States  in  advance  to  the  terms  of  such 
a  contract.  He  knew,  as  any  school  boy 
who  has  read  the  American  Constitu- 
tion knows,  and  as  the  'big  men*  who 
were  his  associates  at  Paris  ought  to 
have  known,  that  irrespective  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  project,  it 
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would  have  to  be  ratified  by  a  two 
thirds  majority  of  the  Senate  before  it 
would  have  legal  force.  There  is  no 
way  of  getting  around  this  fundamen- 
tal clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Wilson  proceeded 
as  if  it  did  not  exist,  and  no  one 
else  seems  to  have  known  of  its 
existence. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  inspired  from 
the  beginning  with  the  thought  of 
using  the  war  to  strengthen  the  Demo- 
cratic party;  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  success  of  the  Versailles 
negotiations  should  redound  solely  to 
'the  credit  of  that  party,  and  above  ail 
to  his  personal  credit.  He  was  con- 
'  vinced  that  these  negotiations  would 
result  in  his  being  elected  President  of 
a  League  of  Nations,  and  that  the 
latter  honor  would  insure  his  reelection 
for  a  third  time  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  extraordinary  con- 
fidence that  he  had  in  himself,  his  cer- 
tainty that  he  was  going  to  succeed, 
decided  him  not  to  allow  the  Republi- 
can party  any  share  in  the  transac- 
tion. He  did  not  even  deign  to  invite 
a  single  outright  Republican  to  assist 
in  the  negotiations  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles. However,  anyone  even  super- 
ficially informed  of  political  conditions 
in  America,  knows  that  the  Republi- 
can party  embraces  many  men  of  first 
calibre  and  that  the  average  ability  of 
its  statesmen  is  above  that  of  the 
Democrats. 

Since  the  day  when  the  President 
carried  the  United  States  into  the  war, 
the  American  people  have  had  no 
means  of  making  their  political  senti- 
ments known.  All  kinds  of  new  laws 
of  unprecedented  severity,  a  censor- 
ship at  least  as  strict  as  that  which 
silenced  the  European  press,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
public  assembly,  were  all  conditions 
for  which  there  was  no  previous  ex- 
ample in  American  history,  even  back 


in  the  days  of  the  ruler  whom  the 
people  of  that  country  still  refer  to  at 
times  as  *the  t>Tant,  George  IH.' 

The  first  opportunity  American  citi- 
zens had  of  expressing  their  opinions 
was  the  election  of  November,  1918. 
At  that  time,  President  Wilson  ad- 
dressed an  appeal  to  the  country,  ur- 
gently demanding  it  to  elect,  a  Demo- 
cratic House  of  Representatives  as 
evidence  of  its  approval  of  his  past 
policy  and  confidence  in  his  future 
course. 

This  future  course  implied  a  trip 
to  Europe  to  assure  a  League  of 
Nations.  The  result  of  this  election 
was  a  decisive  and  complete  defeat  for 
the  President.  The  Republican  party 
obtained  a  majority  in  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  If 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
had  resembled  that  of  England  or 
France  —  that  is  to  say,  if  the  Ameri- 
can cabinet  had  been  responsible  to 
Congress — the  ministry  would  have 
been  obliged  to  resign  in  spite  of  every 
usurpation  and  evasion,  such  as  we 
have  seen  practised  here  in  Europe. 
The  American  people  expressed  its  opin- 
ion by  a  majority  of  1,194,569  votes. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Wilson  passed  this 
over  and  left  for  Europe,  forgetting  his 
declaration  that:  *  to  send  to  Congress 
a  Republican  majority  would  be  con- 
sidered on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
as  a  repudiation  of  my  policy.* 

Even  then,  the  situation  when  he 
arrived  in  Paris,  if  handled  with  \'ision 
and  skill,  might  not  have  been  com- 
promised beyond  remedy.  If,  before 
leaving  for  Europe,  the  President  had 
submitted  his  programme  and  his  pur- 
poses to  the  American  people,  he  might 
have  won  popular  endorsement  for 
them,  and  thus  prevented  the  other- 
wise inevitable  opposition  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  But  neither  before, 
nor  during,  nor  after  the  Peace  Con- 
ference in  Paris,  has  Mr.  Wilson  frankly 
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explained  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  his  intentions  and  purposes. 

So,  Mr.  Wilson  arrived  in  Europe. 
The  unheard  of  adulation,  the  silly 
hysteria  with  which  he  was  received, 
strengthened  him  in  a  resolve  which 
had  not  been  shaken  by  the  violent 
reverse  of  the  last  national  election  in 
his  country.  Seeing  all  Europe  bowing 
low  before  him  and  acclaiming  him  its 
savior,  he  took  these  manifestations 
at  their  coin  value  and  was  persuaded 
that  the  day  he  returned  to  his  coun- 
try the  echo  of  this  applause  would 
stifle  all  opposition,  and  that  not  a 
.  single  adversary  would  remain  hardy 
enough  to  oppose  him. 

The  whole  situation  upon  his  arrival 
was  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  absurd. 
His  policies  had  just  received  a  com- 
plete block  at  the  hands  of  the  voters 
of  his  own  country.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though before  the  ballots  were  counted, 
he  had  stated  explicitly  that  he  would 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  people  with- 
out cavil,  he  represented  himself  at 
'Paris  as  bringing  the  popular  mandate 
of  America,  and  the  commands  of  the 
United  States. 

More  curious  still,  the  Tin  Gods  — 
whose  number  varied,  being  some- 
times five,  sometimes  four,  and  later 
only  three,  including  Mr.  Wilson  him- 
self—  seemed  totally  ignorant  of  the 
results  of  the  November  election,  and 
their  expert  advisers  who  were  sup- 
posed to  keep  them  informed,  appar- 
ently knew  no  more  than  they 
themselves. 

So  the  President  was  received  at 
Paris  at  his  own  valuation,  and  the 
small  mmiber  there  who  realized  that 
he  was  acting  contrary  to  public  opin- 
ion at  home  and  that  he  would  wind 
up  by  driving  his  head  against  a  stone 
wall,  either  were  not  listened  to,  or 
kept  silence  knowing  that  they  would 
be  jeered  if  they  spoke  the  truth.  They 
acted  upon  the  false  assumption  that 


Mr.  Wilson  was  America,  and  that 
anything  that  he  directed  would,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  voters  did  favor 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  always  re- 
sponded with  more  enthusiasm  than 
any  other  nation  to  an  appeal  to 
idealism,  without  pondering  much 
upon  the  consequences.  In  a  burst  of 
impetuosity,  which  made  sensible  old 
women  weep,  they  gave  full  civil  rights 
to  the  negroes;  and  for  fifty  years 
since  then  they  have  taken  every  pre- 
caution in  the  world  —  and  generally 
with  success  —  to  prevent  the  negroes 
from  exercising  these  rights.  With  a 
spontaneity  of  emotion  most  inspiring 
for  all  water  drinkers,  temperance  so- 
cieties, gastronomic  non-conformists 
and  dyspeptics  in  two  hemispheres, 
they  have  plunged  into  prohibition  — 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
will  get  out  of  this  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preserve  all  the  moral  satisfaction  of 
being  bone  dry,  and  to  avoid  all  the 
inconveniences  and  discomforts  of 
that  dryness. 

The  statute  book  s  of  every  American 
state  are  packed  with  heroic  laws  look- 
ing toward  the  establishment  of  a  new 
paradise  on  earth,  but  no  one  is  foolish 
enough  to  dream  of  enforcing  them. 
This  is  not  hypocrisy.  It  is  the  natural 
reaction  from  impulsive  acts.  The 
theory  of  a  League  of  Nations  capti- 
vated the  Americans  as  an  excellent 
way  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  outside  their  ovm.  country, 
but  the  thought  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion might  involve  their  ovm  land  in 
obligations  and  sacrifices  and  force  it 
to  abandon  its  traditional  foreign 
policy  and  to  shoulder  new  responsi- 
bilities in  distant  countries  —  coim- 
tries  which  most  Americans  had  never 
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heard  of  before,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  they  had  never  hitherto  existed  — 
is  quite  a  diflFerent  matter.  The  only 
hypocrisy  in  their  case  would  be  for 
them  to  get  indignant  because  other 
p»  countries  had  been  actuated  by  differ- 

I  ent  motives,  devoid  of  even  an  affec- 

'  tation  of  altruism. 

Motives  of  the  latter  class  are  pre- 
cisely what  have  caught  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  and  aroused 
their  distrust.  When  Mr.  Wilson  pre- 
sumed to  speak  for  the  American  na- 
tion in  regard  to  them,  he  increased 
the  resentment  of  his  fellow  citizens 
with  nearly  every  word  he  uttered. 
Undoubtedly,    Mr.    Lloyd    George 
wanted  to  make  the  League  an  alliance 
of  the  two  great  English-speaking  na^ 
tions  to  rule  the  world.     But  he  did 
not  go  at  the  matter  tactfully.    Since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
United  States  has  never  been  enthu- 
siastic over  Britain's  claim  to  be  Mis- 
tress of  the  Seas.    So,  Mr.  Wilson, 
when  he  made  freedom  of  the  seas  one 
of  his  Fourteen  Points,  was  expressing 
a  prevalent  sentiment  in  his  coimtry; 
but  when  he  allowed  that  question  to 
pass  over  without  debate  —  as  he  did 
all  other  unpleasant  questions  —  he  at 
once  aroused  the  suspicions  of  his  fel- 
low coimtrymen.    Mr.  Lloyd  George 
sustained  Mr.  W^ilson  on  many  points 
during  the  Conference,  precisely  be- 
cause he  was  just  then  planning  —  he 
changes    his    plans    frequently  —  to 
form  a  superior  alliance  of  the  English- 
speaking  people  such  as  I  have  just 
suggested.  All  his  speeches,  and  those 
of  his  ministers,  and  the  articles  that 
appeared  daily  in  the  press,  were  a 
continual  chant  of 

Blood  M  thicker  than  water 
Hands  joined  across  the  sea. 

This  was  the  popular  refrain  at  every 
reception  to  a  distinguished  ambassa- 
dor, admiral,  or  general,  at  Guildhall 


festivities,  and  whenever  freedom  of 
the  city  was  given  the  visiting 
President. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  this  followed  a 
marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
French  press.    Some  Americans  were 
rather  surprised,  some  irritated,  and 
others  merely  shrugged  their  shoulders 
at  the  admonitions  which  our  editors 
felt  it  their  duty  to  address  to  the 
American  people.   These  admonitions 
contributed  considerably  to  stiffen  the 
hostile  sentiment  already  growing  in 
that  country  —  and  this  has  been  a 
misfortune.  Americans  were  unable  to 
conceive  how  France  could  be  ignorant 
of  the   results   of  their   election   in 
November,  1918.   They  assimied  as  a 
matter   of  course   that   the   French 
Government  in  any  case  would  have 
been  informed  by  its  numerous  agents 
in  America  of  the  state  of  sentiment 
there.     Colonel  Harvey  wrote  very 
aptly:  'If  France  has  been  deceived, 
it   was   with   the   connivance   of  its 
Premier   and   not   of  the   American 
people.'  No  one  would  believe  that  we 
over  in  Europe  were  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  defeated 
by  an  enormous  majority  at  a  time 
when  the  League  issue  was  before  the 
citizens.    It  was  still  more  incredible 
to  them  that  we  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  'Round  Robin,'  signed  by  forty 
Senators  in  February,  1919,  during  the 
President's  short  return  to  his  own 
country,  binding  themselves  not  to 
vote  for  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  as  presented  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference.   In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr. 
Wilson's  opponents  view  as  an  ab- 
surdity the  statement  which  recoitly 
had  such  vogue  in  Paris:  'France  was 
justified  in  believing  that  the  President 
had  the  pledge  of  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  his  valise,  and  that  he 
was  authorized  to  say  to  the  French,  **  I 
speak  for  America,  and  I  alone  have 
that  right."' 
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If  Mr.  Wilson  had  returned  trium- 
phant from  Paris  after  having  incor- 
porated in  the  Peace  of  Versailles  the 
principles  contained  in  his  famous 
Fourteen  Points  —  and  solemnly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Allies  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice  —  his  success  would  have 
been  the  success  of  all  America,  and  it 
is  extremely  improbable  that  he  would 
have  encountered  serious  difficulty  in 
securing  the  treaty's  ratification.  But 
one  by  one  these  Fourteen  Points  were 
successively  overthrown,  and  when- 
ever a  feeble  attempt  has  been  made  to 
suggest  that  some  fragments  of  them 
have  been  saved,  the  only  result  in 
Europe  is  to  provoke  either  an  ex* 
plosion  of  laughter  or  a  sneer  of  dis- 
dain at  the  hypocrisy  of  the  speaker. 
If  the  President  had  left  on  the  George 
Washington  during  the  crisis  in  the 
Conference,  he  would  have  returned 
to  the  United  States  conunanding 
general  respect  for  his  sincerity,  and 
thus  have  preserved  part  of  his  pres- 
tige. But  he  stayed  in  Paris,  and  that 
was  his  ruin. 

The  people  at  Versailles  did  not 
realize  that  they  had  made  him  ridicu- 
lous and  had  discredited  him.  No,  the 
masters  of  the  Conference  were  so  ex- 
traordinarily innocent  as  to  beheve 
that  a  man  whom  they  had  made  little 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  could  still 
compel  bis  country  to  sign  a  treaty 
and  a  covenant  that  belied  the  princi- 
ples which  he  had  so  pompously  pro- 
claimed —  that  he  could  force  his  fel- 
low citizens  to  place  their  signatures 
to  a  instrument  which  the  Republicans 
have  christened  'the  League  of  Insin- 
cerity.' These  gentlemen  did  not  com- 
prehend, and  seem  not  yet  to  compre- 
hend —  that  the  days  of  Louis  XIV 
and  Napoleon  have  passed;  and  that 
economic  laws  rule  the  world  to-day  — 
above  all,  after  a  war,  that  stripping 
the  question  of  fanciful  phraseology, 
has  been  in  reality  a  war  for  economic 


prep>onderance  and  for  the  satisfaction 
of  economic  interest  and  fmancial 
ambitions. 

Two  courses  were  possible.  We 
might  have  repudiated  all  the  ideals 
that  inspired  the  belligerent  nations 
during  more  than  five  years,  and  have 
proclaimed  frankly  our  right  of  con- 
quest and  woe  to  the  conquered.  This 
would  not  have  been  very  flattering  to 
ourselves,  but  it  would  have  been 
honest.  The  other  course  would  have 
been  to  accept  loyally  the  new  world 
progranmie  so  eloquently  propoimded, 
and  to  try  to  rebuild  the  foimdations 
of  international  policy  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mr.  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points.  If  we  had  done  so  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  obtain  in  exchange 
the  financial  assistance  of  the  United 
States  to  reestablish  our  credit,  to  re- 
construct our  industries,  and  to  re- 
store our  prosperity. 

In  place  of  either  one  of  these  two 
possibilities,  which  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  definite  and  clear,  we 
fancied  that  we  could  bamboozle  the 
American  people  and  hypnotize  them 
with  flattery  and  platitudes. 

But  the  American  people,  though, 
like  most  other  nations,  they  have  a 
great  many  faults,  are  not  particularly 
stupid.  In  fact,  they  are  very  intelli-  \ 
gent  and  they  do  not  like  to  be  bam- 
boozled in  politics  any  more  than  in 
private  business.  WTien  they  saw  a 
war  fought  to  end  war,  to  procure 
disarmament,  and  to  obtain  a  multi- 
tude of  other  beautiful  things,  result  in 
the  sort  of  a  treaty  which  Mr.  Wilson, 
acting  without  legitimate  authority, 
brought  back  from  Europe,  they  kicked 
over  the  traces. 

The  Supreme  Council  in  trying  to 
be  too  shrewd,  is  quite  as  resp>onsible 
as  Mr.  Wilson  himself  for  the  failure 
of  the  covenant.  Before  long,  the 
world  will  realize  where  to  place  that 
responsibility. 


[Berliner  tageblaU  (Liberal  Daily),  January  6, 19B0] 
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The  Social-Democratic  party  long 
ago  left  behind  the  storm  and  stress 
period  of  its  history.  Wild  opposition 
to  a  'class  state'  gradually  calmed 
down.  Millennial  hopes  of  being  able 
to  create  a  Socialist  paradise  in  this 
world  over'night  have  vanished.  They 
were  followed  by  a  controversy  over 
the  interpretation  of  the  Marx  Evan- 
gels. Inasmuch  as  Marx  himself  passed 
through  several  phases  of  intellectual 
opinion  in  the  course  of  his  life,  all 
these  different  schools  of  interpreta- 
tion are  right  and  can  appeal  to  their 
common  master  to  support  their  views, 
whether  they  are  Revisionists  or  Or- 
thodox or  Communists.  The  Socialist 
movement  has  passed  through  the 
three  stages  of  manhood  —  revolu- 
tionary youth,  calculating  middle  age, 
and  resigned  old  age.  These  three 
periods  of  development  were  latent  in 
the  party  as  early  as  the  days  of  Wil- 
Ke)m  liiebknecht  and  August  Bebel. 
The  common  bond  that  held  together 
men  of  so  many  different  opinions  was 
their  united  struggle  against  the  Junker 
state  of  Bismarck  and  Wilhelm  the 
Second.  As  early  as  1894,  Bruno  Scho- 
enlank  first  hinted  at  the  doctrines  of 
the  Revisionists,  without  being  con- 
scious of  what  this  idea  imported. 

The  real  prophet  of  Revisionism  was 
Eduard  Bernstein.  In  his  book  upon 
The  Premises  of  Socialism  and  the 
Tasks  of  Social  Democracy,  he  un- 
furled the  banner  of  Revisionism,  and 
from  his  London  exile  unchained  the 
beasts  of  discord  within  the  party.  He 
dared  even  to  lay  a  sacrilegious  hand 
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upon  the  very  dogmas  of  Marx  him«f 
self,  and  openly  doubted  whether  the 
fundamental  assumptions  of  the  So- 
cialist faith,  the  progressively  growing 
misery  of  the  masses  and  the  declining 
number  of  independent  workers  cor- 
responded to  the  facts.  He  refused  to 
believe  in  the  automatic  collapse  of 
bourgeois  society,  foretold  by  Bebel's 
repeated  vaticinations;  and  he  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  assumption,  *that 
every  important  positive  task  of  the 
Social  Democracy  is  to  be  postponed 
until  after  the  great  collapse  of  capi- 
talism, and  that  whatever  is  done  be- 
fore that  must  assume  the  inevitability 
of  such  an  event.' 

Kautsky,  the  Socialist  keeper  of  the 
seals,  was  outraged.  Bernstein,  who 
formerly  had  fought  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  him,  was  a  deserter.  A  sharp 
polemic  followed,  and  Kautsky  longed 
to  issue  an  edict  of  excommxmication 
against  the  apostate.  But  Bernstein 
was  merely  saying  in  plain  words  what 
innumerable  Socialists  were  vaguely 
groping  toward  in  their  own  minds, 
and  consequently  his  followers  were 
too  numerous.  Bernstein  wrote  to 
Kautsky  in  reply  to  his  threat:  *  Don't 
imagine  that  after  you  have  purified 
the  party  this  time  you  will  have  fin- 
ished the  task.  Parties  cannot  be  puri- 
fied^o  simply.  You  will  no  sooner  have 
finishe^hwith  the  matter,  as  you  think, 
before  the  remaining  fragments  will 
divide  into  Radicals  and  Conservatives, 
and  you  will  have  another  purification 
forced  upon  you.'  Now,  twenty  years 
later,  this  great  accounting  within  the 
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party  has  occurred.  Three  parties  have 
been  formed  from  the  old  one,  and  each 
of  them  bears  withm  its  bosom  the 
seeds  of  further  subdivision .  Bernstein 
is,  as  his  whole  past  would  imply,  a 
member  of  the  Conservative  fragment. 
And  strange  to  say,  Kautsky,  who  for- 
merly breathed  blood  find  fire  against 
him,  though  nominally  a  member  of 
the  Independents,  is  actually  allied 
with  him  again  through  his  vigor- 
ous championship  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples against  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat 

Bernstein's  checkered  career  reflects 
the  whole  history  of  German  Social- 
Democracy.    He  has  looked  upon  the 
Socialist    Messiah    and    Peter,    Karl 
Marx  and  Fried  rich  Engels;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  is  numbered  among  the 
comrades  of  innumerable  men  of  a 
younger  generation.  His  life  began  as 
a  member  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie. 
His  father  was  a  locomotive  driver 
living  somewhere  in  the  outskirts  of 
Berlin.    Since  he  was  a  member  of  a 
household  of  ten  children,  Eduard  and 
his  brothers  were  rather  left  to  them- 
selves to  get  an  education.  He  attend- 
ed the  Loeffler  publi«  school  and  then 
the  Friedrich  Werder  Gymnasium;  but 
his  school  days  left  little  impression 
on  his  life.   He  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  attended  two  badly  run  do^-n 
institutions.    The  teachers  and  their 
methods    were    antiquated    and    the 
buildings  were  dilapidated.    Then  he 
took  up  banking.    After  ser\'ing  an 
apprenticeship  \iith  a  banking  firm 
that  had   recently  moved   its  head- 
quarters from  Breslau  to  Berlin,  he 
was  employed  in  the  exchange  depart- 
ment under  the  immediate  direction 
of  one  of  the  family  owning  the  insti- 
tution.   In  those  days  the  accounts 
were    in    three    currencies,    Prussian 
talers,  Frankfurt  guilders,  and  Paris 
francs.  While  still  a  yoimg  man  he  en- 
tered the. employ  of  Rothschild's  and 


about  a  year  later  he  became  a  Social- 
Democrat. 

This  important  change  in  his  career 
occurred  early  in  the  seventies.    He 
had    founded    a    social    organization 
with  a  few  friends.  However,  thev  did 
not    content    themselves    long    \%ith 
mere  social  reunions,  and  soon  took  up 
the  discussion  of  scientific  and  political 
questions.     They    subscribed    for    a 
government  newspaper,  and,  in  order 
to  get  the  other  side,  for  the  democratic 
paper  edited  by  Guido  Weiss,  the  pub- 
licist, who  was  the  teacher  of  Franz 
Mehring  and  Johann  Jacoby.    They 
discussed  public  questions  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  interest,  and  invited 
the  Socialist  Fritzsche  to  judge  their 
debates.    Bernstein  himself  delivered 
short  talks  on  economics  in  this  so- 
ciety, and  occasionally  attended  Social- 
Democratic  meetings.    Very  soon  he 
became  a  regular  member  of  the  latter 
party.  These  were  the  years  when  the 
followers  of  Lasalle,  who  were  a  ma- 
jority in  Berlin,  were  bitterly  opposing 
the  Marx  party.  Bernstein  joined  the 
minority.  This  is  characteristic,  for  he 
has  been  with  the  minority  practically 
all  his  life.  Every  Sunday  that  he  had 
leisure  he  threw  himself  impetuously 
into  the  agitation,  and  delivered  many 
addresses  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin  and 
the  smaller  to^ns  and  villages  of  the 
neighborhood.  But  for  the  time  being 
he  stayed  with  the  bank.  At  last,  late 
in  the  summer  of  1878,  Carl  Hoech- 
berg,  a  literary  idealist,  who  was  then 
editing   a   Socialist   periodical   called 
Die  Zulnmft,  invited  him  to  act  as  his 
secretary  during  a  foreign  tour.  Bern- 
stein consented,  anticipating  a  short 
intemiption  in  the  humdrum  life  he 
had  hitherto  led.   They  went  first  to 
Lugano  and  there  his  exile  began.  For 
twenty-three  years  he  was  not  to  see 
his  native  land  again. 

This  was  \%hen  the  persecution  of 
the   Socialists   started    in    Germany. 
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Bismarck's  government  knew  no 
mercy.  Social-Democratic  papers  were 
suppressed  and  political  groups  of  that 
party  were  dissolved.  For  a  time  the 
Sozialdemokratj  published  in  Zurich  by 
Vollmar,  was  the  intellectual  rallying 
point  for  the  German  comrades,  and 
kept  the  party  together.  Every  num- 
ber had  to  be  smuggled  into  Germany 
with  the  greatest  caution.  When  Voll- 
mar moved  to  Paris,  Bernstein  became 
editor  of  this  journal.  Wilhelm  Lieb- 
knecht  cooperated  in  editing  the  paper 
from  Germany.  The  latter's  pen  was 
sharp  and  bitter.  Innumerable  in- 
sults to  the  emperor,  for  which  he 
would  have  been  seriously  punished  if 
detected,  flowed  from  its  point.  Bis- 
marck foamed  at  the  mouth.  The 
Zurich  wasps*  nest  must  be  smoked  out. 
A  whole  army  of  spies  was  mobilized. 
The  Swiss  Government  became  nervous 
and  finally  invited  Bernstein  to  leave 
the  country.  This  was  May,  1888. 
Thereupon  the  editorial  office  of  the 
Sozialdemokrat  was  moved  to  London. 
Bernstein  had  already  visited  England 
twice,  although  only  on  short  visits. 
The  first  time  he  had  accompanied 
Bebel  in  their  Canossa  pilgrimage  to 
Karl  Marx.  This  was  eight  years  be- 
fore. Bernstein,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts of  others  at  that  time,  had 
expected  to  find  in  the  Patriarch  of 
Socialism  a  volcano — an  irritable,  ex- 
plosive old  man.  He  was  immensely 
surprised  when  Marx  received  him 
with  his  calm,  cool,  gentle  manner  and 
remarkably  lucid  and  self-controlled 
conversation.  Instead  of  the  volcano, 
he  seemed  to  be  an  Alpine  lake  in  the 
evening  light.  Bernstein,  astounded, 
told  Friedrich  Engels  how  he  was  im- 
pressed. The  latter  merely  smiled  and 
said:  *You  just  wait  —  the  old  Moor 
can  thunder  when  he  feels  like  it.' 

And  soon  the  opportunity  came. 
When  the  conversation  turned  upon  a 
certain    other    'comrade,'   Marx    let 


loose.  His  eyes  blazed;  the  bushy, 
white  patriarchal  beard,  which  to- 
gether with  his  heavy  head  of  hair  en- 
circled his  whole  countenance  with  a 
dense,  bristly  hedge,  shook  and  quiv 
ered  as  his  deep,  base  voice  rolled 
out  imprecations  upon  his  opponent. 
It  was  like  the  eannonade  of  a  thunder 
storm  in  lofty  mountains  reverberating 
from  distant  cliffs. 

Bernstein  soon  made  himself  at 
home  in  London,  and  was  an  almost 
constant  guest  at  the  hospitable  home 
of  Friedrich  Engels.  Gradually  he 
became  more  and  more  interested  in 
Socialist  theories  and  more  devoted  to 
the  cause.  His  books  upon  Lasalle^ 
upon  Communist  and  SociaUDemo^ 
erotic  Tendencies  in  the  English  Recclu- 
tion  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  upon  The 
Premises  of  Socialism,  and  upon  the 
History  and  Theory  of  Socialism,  all 
date  from  this  period.  It  was  a  time  of 
quiet  ripening.  Bernstein  came  to 
share  with  Kautsky  the  position  of  in- 
tellectual leader  of  the  party.  Indeed, 
he  became  more  than  this  —  the 
prophet  of  Revisionism. 

Finally,  in  1901,  the  hour  came 
when  he  could  retym  to  his  native  land. 
The  numerous  indictments  that  had 
been  laid  against  him  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  his  association 
with  the  Sozialdemokrat,  in  the  daj's  of 
the  legislation  practically  outlawing 
Socialists,  were  quashed  by  Von  Bil- 
low in  response  to  democratic  appeals. 
Hohenlohe's  successor  as  Imperial 
Chancellor  hoped  that  Bernstein  might 
be  able  to  influence  the  Social-Democ- 
racy as  a  whole  to  adopt  the  Re- 
visionist theory.  The  latter  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Reichstag  by  the  people  of 
Breslau;  but  the  change  in  party  atti- 
tude did  not  progress  as  fast  as  Billow 
hoped.  For  a  period  the  movement 
was  halted.  Bebel  held  holy  inquisi- 
tion over  the  Revisionists  at  the  Dres- 
dffa  Congress.   They  all  sought  cover 
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under  the  storm  of  that  powerful 
leader's  invective.  Bernstein's  fol- 
lowers shrank  to  an  insignificant  little 
group.  But  the  seeds  of  his  ideas  had 
been  scattered  far  and  wide  and  their 
germination  could  not  be  stopped. 

The  movement  gathered  momentum 
and  finally  attained  such  extent  that 
Scheidemann,  at  one  time  among  the 
most  devoted  followers  of  Bebel,  at 
the  First  Party  Congress  at  Weimar  — 
held  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  its 
various  factions  —  ventured  to  declare, 
amid  vigorous  applause:  'We  cannot 
invariably  follow  the  policy  of  adopt- 
ing measures  merely  because  they  are 
Socialist,  but  we  must  consider  also 
whether  they  are  practical.' 

The  war  brought  Bernstein  face  to 
face  with  a  hard  decision  of  conscience. 
His  international  experience  and  sym- 
pathies had  made  warfare  especially 
abhorrent  to  him.  He  was  unable  to 
follow  the  course  of  Ebert,  Scheide- 
mann,  and  David;  and  in  1916  he 
joined  Haase  in  seceding  from  the  ma- 
jority. As  a  result,  the  Independent 
Social-Democratic  party  was  organized. 
But  he  was  like  a  foreigner  or  a  som- 
nambulist among  his  new  associates. 
When  the  revolution  occurred  he  was 
employed  for  a  period  in  the  Imperial 
Treasury  as  an  expert  adviser.  But  he 
was  unable  to  approve  the  growing 
drift  of  the  Independents  toward  the 
Communists,  and  soon  applied  for  re- 
admission  to  the  Majority  Socialists. 


Bernstein  has  not  returned  to  Par- 
liamentary life  since  the  old  Reichstag 
of  the  Empire  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
termination.  He  is  working  as  a  quiet 
savant,  devoting  himself  to  writing 
and  to  a  study  of  the  new  tendencies 
that  have  manifested  themselves  in 
Germany.  No  longer  is  he  an  upsetter, 
a  champion  of  force.  He  has  become, 
rather,  a  cautious  signalman  solicitous 
to  guard  Socialism  from  leaving  the 
track  of  democracy.  His  life  was  never 
a  battle  with  gigantic  problems  and 
fateful  crises.  For  most  of  his  years  he 
has  enjoyed  popularity  and  praise. 
Thoughts  flow  from  his  mind  calmly 
and  clearly.  With  persistent  energy 
and  almost  pathetic  industry  he  has 
built  up  his  intellectual  castle  stone 
upon  stone.  He  is  no  party  fanatic,  but 
above  all  things,  a  well-meaning,  in- 
telligent, clear-headed  man.  Many 
visitors  from  every  civilized  nation 
cross  the  threshhold  of  his  attractive 
and  hospitable  home,  in  order  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him  and  to  his  wife, 
the  able  translator  of  Webb's  History 
of  British  Trade  Unionism;  and  every- 
one of  these  has  gone  away  intellectu- 
ally richer  for  the  experience.  The  old 
couple  are  like  Philemon  and  Baucis, 
for  whom  the  gods  have  erected  a 
tem[)le,  when  all  the  country  about 
them  was  submerged  by  the  deluge, 
in  order  that  they  may  pursue  their 
lofty  contemplation  of  the  tasks'  of 
Social-Democracy  and  humanity. 
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[The  Times  (Northcliffe  Press),  January  19, 19iK] 

THE  COOPERATIVES  IN  RUSSIA 


BY  PAUL  DUKES 


By  all  who  know  it,  the  combined 
Cooperative  movement  which  sprang 
up  twenty-one  years  ago  in  Russia  is 
descFibed  as  the  one  hope  of  that 
country.  It  received  its  greatest  de- 
velopment during  the  war  and  is  now 
the  most  democratic,  the  most  anti- 
Bolshevist  in  spirit  and  aims,  of  all 
departments  of  the  public  service.  In 
no  country  of  the  world  has  the  Co- 
operative movement  developed  on  so 
vast  a  scale  in  so  brief  a  period  as  in 
Russia. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Bol- 
shevist regime,  there  existed  three  dis- 
tinct branches  of  Cooperatives  —  the 
Cooperative  Union  of  Consumers,  the 
Credit  Cooperative,  and  the  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  Producers,  all  acting  in 
close  harmony  with  one  another.  The 
following  figures  show  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  first  of  these  unions : 

Turnover 
in  rubles 

31,340 
l.«78,611 

1,084,827 

3,597,149 

5,911,404 

7,985,1234 

10,343.549 

2«,855,407 

86,631,616 

ut  212,000,000 

About  fifty  million  people,  including 
members'  families,  were  served  by 
this  union  alone.  It  possessed  thirty 
factories  and  industrial  concerns.  It 
had  its  own  flour  mills,  confectionery 
works,  fisheries,  tobacco,  soap,  and 
boot  factories,  chemical  works,  and 
paper  mills.  The  combined  member- 
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Year 

Capital  in  rubles 

1899 

800 

1909 

47,822 

1910 

68,808 

1911 

91.194 

1912 

160,257 

1913 

225,413 

1914 

319,479 

1915 

663,158 

1916 

1,634,053 

1917 

10.269,757       a 

ship  of  all  Cooperative  unions  in  Russia 
in  1917  amounted  to  one  third  of  the 
total  population  of  Russia  at  that 
time. 

Naturally  enough  the  Bolsheviki, 
upon  their  seizure  of  power,  en- 
deavored their  utmost  to  subject  this 
tremendous  organization  to  their  own 
ends,  to  'socialize*  it,  to  'nationalize* 
it,  to  curtail  its  independence,  to  con- 
trol the  political  views  of  its  leaders, 
and  in  every  way  to  render  it  an  in- 
strument for  maintaining  themselves 
in  power.  The  measures  introduced  by 
the  Bolsheviki  would,  if  they  had  been 
carried  out  to  the  full,  have  entirely 
abolished  the  Cooperative  movement 
as  an  independent  organization. 

From  the  outset  the  Bolshevist 
Government  met  with  determined  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Cooperative 
Societies  —  so  determined  that  Lenin 
said  in  one  of  his  speeches  that  if  the 
Cooperatives  would  not  give  in,  then 
they  must  be  broken  in.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  Cooperative  organiza- 
tions did  not,  like  so  many  of  the  Rus- 
sian inteUigerUsioj  flee  abroad  to  escape 
the  woes  of  Bolshevist  Russia.  They 
stuck  to  their  posts,  yielding  point  by 
point  only  in  the  face  of  final  threats. 
Those  of  their  leaders  who  joined  the 
National  Centre  have  sufl'ered  the  fate 
of  their  colleagues  of  that  party,  but 
there  are  many  others  who  have  re- 
frained from  any  direct  participation 
in  politics,  who  are  still  at  liberty,  and 
who,  despite  all  hardships  and  pres- 
sure, have  kept  one  single  purpose  be- 
fore them  —  namely,  to  save  the  Co- 
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operative  movement  from  complete 
annihilation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bolsheviki. 

It  is  to  people  such  as  these  —  doc- 
tors, teachers,  professors,  leaders  of 
the  Codperative  organizations — that 
we  must  turn  to  learn  the  deepest 
needs  and  desires  of  the  masses.  These 
are  they  who  stand  nearest  to  the 
hearts  of  the  dumb  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation, whereas,  a  great  and  unbridg- 
able  gulf  yawns  between  the  people 
and  'the  party.' 

What  was  the  object  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist Government  in  thus  endeavoring 
to  suppress  free  Co5peration?  The 
most  cogent  reason  was  that  Russian 
Co5peration  was  a  widespread  popular 
democratic  movement,  embracing  all 
classes  without  distinction  —  the  very 
antithesis  of  Bolshevism.  Secondly, 
any  public  enterprise  independent  of 
state  enterprise  is  contrary  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Bolshevism. 
Thirdly,  the  Codperative  movement 
had  at  its  disposal  powerful  and  far- 
reaching  instruments  of  propaganda 
and  was  strongly  supported  by  the  non- 
Bolshevist  press,  thus  constituting  a 
positive  danger  to  the  propagation  of 
the  government's  Communist  prin- 
ciples. It  was  obvious  to  the  govern- 
ment that  if  Bolshevist  propaganda 
was  to  succeed,  the  field  must  be  abso- 
lutely clear  of  competition. 

Several  decrees,  instructions,  etc., 
have  been  issued  by  the  Bolsheviki 
defining  the  new  relations  of  the  Co- 
operatives to  the  government.  The 
principal  measures  were  the  decrees  of 
April  12,  1918,  and  March  20,  1919. 
Both  of  them  represent  a  compromise 
in  favor  of  the  government,  resulting 
from  the  threat  of  the  latter  to '  break ' 
the  Cooperative  movement  if  its  oppo- 
sition became  too  stubborn. 

The  essence  of  the  first  decree  was 
as  follows:  (1)  The  Cooperatives 
were  to  regard  themselves  henceforth 


as  instruments  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment in  the  execution  of  the  orders  of 
the  latter;  (2)  every  individual  of  the 
community  must  become  a  member  of 
the  Cooperative  appointed  by  the 
government  to  supply  the  given  dis- 
trict; (S)  Cooperatives  were  to  be 
subjected  to  taxation. 

The  further  stipulation  was  made 
that: 

Persons  hiring  workmen,  servants,  or  assist- 
ants, and  also  prosperous  peasants  who  engage 
journeymen  helpers,  may  become  members  of 
the  directing  boards  of  Co-operative  Societies 
only  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  the  entire 
number  of  board  members. 

The  principle  of  inequality  was  thus 
intentionally  introduced.  In  village 
Cooperatives,  although  membership 
of  a  Committee  of  Village  Paupers  was 
not  made  an  actual  condition  of  ad- 
mission to  boards  of  control,  yet  it  was 
the  strongest  recommendation.  With 
the  object  of  breaking  the  backs  of 
the  Cooperative  leaders  the  govern- 
ment was  taking  radical  measures  to 
force  Communists — of  whatever  social 
type,  even  totally  illiterate  —  into  the 
boards  of  control.  Milutin,  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  decree,  declared  that 
'the  complete  absorption  of  Coopera- 
tive organizations  by  the  state  organi- 
zation was  inevitable.' 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  rela^ 
tions  between  the  government  and  the 
Cooperatives  resembles  a  series  of 
fluctuations,  first  in  one  direction  then 
in  another;  concessions  being  made 
now  by  the  government  to  win  the 
support  of  the  Cooperatives,  now  by 
the  latter  to  retain  what  degree  of  in- 
dependence they  might.  Within  Co- 
operative circles  two  distinct  political 
tendencies  were  observable;  one,  repre- 
senting the  Right,  was  openly  hostile 
to  the  Bolsheviki  and  looked  to  the 
Allies  to  intervene  and  restore  the  Co- 
operatives to  their  former  position  of 
indep^ident   communal   organs;   the 
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other,  representing  the  Left,  supported 
the  policy  of  compromise  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  compelling  the  latter  to  modify 
their  present  policy  and  admit  all 
parties  to  the  government. 

The  second  decree,  of  March  20, 
1919,  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  de- 
prive the  Cooperative  organizations  of 
•all  independence,  heralding  the  insti- 
tution of  what  was  termed  a  'Uniform 
Commune  of  Consumers,'  to  which  all 
organs  of  distribution,  including  not 
only  the  Cooperatives  but  also  the 
Conmiissariat  of  Food,  were  to  be  sub- 
jugated. This  measure  raised  a  storm 
of  indignation,  which  had  no  means  of 
public  expression,  the  press  now  being 
closed  to  the  freethinkers  of  the  Co- 
operative movement.  But  it  is  typical, 
and  instructive  to  those  who  fbid  a 
difficulty  in  realizing  the  actual  atti- 
tude of  the  Russian  population  toward 
their  present  rulers,  that  the  word 
'conmiune'  was  the  source  of  such  an 
outburst  of  opposition  among  the 
entire  populace  (the  very  ideas  of 
'  Communism '  and  *  communes '  having 
become  abhorrent  to  the  masses  of  the 
people)  that  during  the  sunmier  the 
Bolsheviki  issued  a  decree  changing 
the  name  to  'Uniform  Society  of  Con- 
sumers,' in  the  hope  that  under  this 
label  the  pill  would  be  less  bitter  to  the 
patient. 

Five  months  elapsed  before  the 
government  took  any  steps  to  put  this 
decree  into  operation.  August  arrived 
before  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  serious 
proposition  either  in  Moscow  or  Pet- 
rograd.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Petrograd  Soviet,  at  which  I  was 
present,  toward  the  end  of  August,  it 
was  brought  up  for  the  first  time  for 
discussion.  I  use  the  word  *  discussion ' 
in  its  formal  sense,  no  discussion,  as  we 
imderstand  it,  ever  being  permitted 
even  in  a  packed  Soviet.  But  I  am 
told  that  since  I  quitted  Russia  the 
experiment  has  been  proved  a  com- 


plete failure,  and  that  so  far  from  suc- 
ceeding in  suppressing  the  Co5perative 
movement  the  government  is  now 
being  forced  more  and  more  to  give 
way  to  it  and  rely  upon  the  independ- 
ent organization  of  the  latter  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  population. 

A  prominent  leader  of  the  Coopenu- 
tive  movement,  Heisin,  previous  to  the 
suppression  of  all  non-Bolshevist  pub- 
lications, wrote  as  follows  respecting 
the  first  of  these  decrees: 

If  this  decree  profits  anybody,  then  it  profits 
above  all  the  enemies  of  Cooperation.  Its  most 
ardent  defenders  are  the  merchants.  In  a  whole 
series  of  viUages  of  the  Stavropol  district  Coop- 
eratives are  closing  and  their  capital  passing  into 
the  hands  of  communal  stores,  run  by  people  of 
doubtful  reputation.  .  .  .  The  merchants  are 
'  business  men/  and  fully  realise  that  the  Bolshe- 
vist experiments  signal  the  ruin  of  Cooperation. 

Another  writer,  HizhniakofT,  said : 

Only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  violence  per- 
petrated against  the  Cooperative  organizations 
by  the  Bolsheviki  will  ever  be  known.  An  orgy 
of  license  reigns  in  the  country  districts,  often 
senseless,  always  destructive.  Arrest  of  leaders, 
dismissal  of  directors,  expropriation  of  buikUngs, 
confiscation  of  goods,  arbitrary  taxation  —  all 
this  is  being  committed  against  Cooperative  in- 
stitutions. CoOperators  have  long  since  ceased 
to  protest  or  disobey.  They  submissively  pay 
big  salaries  to  the  very  commissaries  who  are 
appointed  to  'control'  them  and  who  meddle  in 
business  which  they  have  no  understanding  of. 
They  print  gratuitously  in  the  Cooperative 
printing  oflSces  the  Soviet  Izwstia  (official  press 
organs  of  the  Bolsheviki  all  over  Russia),  lest  the 
printing  presses  be  confiscated.  They  submit  to 
taxation,  to  requisitioning  of  property.  They 
yield  anything  that  will  pos^ne  worse,  per- 
haps irreparable  blows,  which  might  exterminate 
Cooperation  altogether. 

As  for  the  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
Cooperatives  to  the  Communist  party» 
Heisin  says: 

Cooperative  organisations  are  a  people's  in- 
stitution, belonging  to  the  democracy,  and  free 
to  serve  whomever  they  will.  You  cannot  de* 
mand  of  a  democratic  organization  that  it  serve 
one  political  party  and  no  other.  .  .  .  The  effect 
of  this  decree  will  be  the  very  opposite  of  that  de- 
sired by  the  Soviet  power.    They  wish  to  pump 
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the  people's  money  out  of  their  coffers,  but  the 
people  are  removing  their  money  from  the 
Cooperatives  in  fear  and  hiding  it.  The  govern- 
ment declares  it  wishes  to  kill  private  trading, 
but  the  merchants  will  profit  by  this  very  decree 
to  kill  Cooperation.  If  the  Cooperative  leaders 
have  none  the  less  submitted  to  compromise,  it 
is  simply  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  Cooperative 
organization  from  total  destruction.  .  .  .  The 
Bolsheviki  may  tax  us,  arrest  our  leaders,  in- 
troduce Communist  control,  but  we  will  yet  de- 
fend our  independence  to  the  last,  for  it  is  in 
our  independence  that  we  see  the  true  path  to 
Socialism. 

Freedom  of  speech  did  not  suit  the 
Commimists,  and  so  they  closed  down 
the  entire  non-Bolshevist  press,  and  the 
Cooperative  organizations,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Russian  people,  sank  into 
that  pit  of  silence  and  gloom  in  which 
they  have  writhed  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  and  from  which  they  will 
emerge  only  with  the  dawn  of  the 
new  era  which  marks  the  end  of 
Bolshevism. 

Hampered,  mangled,  gagged,  balked, 
and  threatened  —  to  a  degree  com- 
pared with  which  the  Tsar's  regime 
was  mild  and  merciful  —  the  Coopera- 
tive organizations  still  retain  life  and 
have  thwarted  all  designs  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki against  their  independence. 

[The  Deutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung  (Semi- 
official Daily),  December  29,  1919] 

BELGIUM  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORS 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Belgian 
affairs  may  again  hold  a  large  place  in 
the  public  eye.  This  is  not  strange 
when  we  contrast  the  prominent  rdle 
that  this  little  cotmtry  played  in  the 
war,  and  the  tremendous  influence 
Entente  propaganda  concerning  it  ex- 
erted upon  public  opinion,  with  the 
obscurity  and  neglect  it  has  experi- 
enced since  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice.  No  fact  in  regard  to  the 
war  has  been  more  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated than  that  if  Germany  had  not 
violated  Belgian  neutrality,  the  Allies 


could  never  have  organized  a  world 
coalition  of  twenty-five  governments 
against  the  Central  Powers. 

From  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
Belgium  was  a  spoiled  child.  After 
people  wearied  of  talking  about  the 
assault  upon  its  neutrality,  interest 
was  kept  alive  by  horror  tales  of  the 
occupation,  and  of  brutal  war  meas- 
ures used  against  that  country  by  the 
Germans.  We  may  admit,  without 
discussion,  that  the  Belgian  people 
had  a  heavy  burden  to  bear.  This  was 
inevitably  so,  because  their  geographi- 
cal position  assigned  them  an  impor- 
tant r61e  in  any  war  between  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  and  the  countries  to  the 
westward.  A  bad  situation  was  made 
worse  by  the  fact  that  our  people  at 
home  allowed  themselves  to  be  b^ 
wildered  by  the  ardent  annexationist 
propaganda  of  a  few  leading  spirits. 
During  our  four  years'  occupation 
these  predatory  publicists  became  in- 
creasingly excited  and  insistent,  and 
farther  and  farther  adrift  from  the 
anchorage  of  facts.  All  the  warnings 
of  cool-headed  statesmen  were  una- 
vailing. The  military  party  in  Ger- 
many got  the  upper  hand  and  the 
powerful  self-confident  general  staff 
dominated  the  weak  and  irresolute 
cabinet.  So  we  now  have  the  natural 
result  —  instead  of  a  nation  with 
whom  we  can  live  in  reconciliation  and 
commercial  harmony,  one  irrevocably 
embittered  against  us. 

Our  saner  German  economists,  who 
argued  that  no  profit  would  come  from 
forcing  commercial  relations  upon  an- 
other country  unless  that  coimtry  had 
equal  rights  in  the  partnership,  were 
unable  to  make  their  views  prevail. 
The  men  of  the  iron  fist  demanded  a 
marriage  in  which  one  party  was  to  be 
the  master  and  the  other  the  servant. 
As  a  natural  result,  Belgian  patriots 
were  able  to  inspire  their  countrymen 
with  a  thirst  of  revenge  that  swept  all 
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other  motives  out  6f  sight.  Practical 
considerations  had  no  hearing.  Any 
project  was  popular  if  it  was  suffi- 
ciently Anti-German.  So  those  politi- 
cal leaders  who  wanted  to  make  Bel- 
giiun  a  military  and  political  satellite 
of  France  and  England  met  little 
opposition. 

Premier  Delacroix's  address  opening 
the  recently  elected  Parliament  pre- 
sents a  vivid  picture  of  the  prevailing 
economic  and  political  imcertainty. 
In  a  general  way,  the  Prime  Minister 
has  merely  repeated  the  programme 
which  the  first  cabinet  of  the  recently 
exiled  government  announced  upon  its 
return  to  Belgium.  The  only  new 
thing  was  to  endorse  an  alliance  with 
the  Western  Powers,  which  is  the  cen- 
tral plank  in  the  new  platform.  This 
means  in  effect  that  Belgium  ceases  to 
be  a  neutral  government.  Belgium 
entered  the  war  in  1914  to  defend  its 
violated  neutrality.  In  the  course  of 
the  conflict,  however,  its  war  purposes 
were  widened.  It  became  an  ally  of 
the  other  Western  Powers  and  ac- 
quired imperialist  ambitions. 

Belgium  has  been  able  to  satisfy 
these  ambitions  on  its  eastern  border. 
German  territories  have  been  ceded  to 
it  in  violation  of  the  principle  of  politi- 
cal self-determination.  But  its  further 
designs  upon  Holland  and  Luxemburg 
were  defeated  by  the  resolute  stand  the 
people  of  those  countries  took  against 
them.  The  real  truth  is  that  France 
stood  in  the  way;  for  that  country  is 
deeply  interested  in  controlling  Luxem- 
burg on  account  of  its  iron  and  coal 
resources;  and  it  also  desires  good  re- 
lations with  the  government  of  Hol- 
land. The  negotiations  between  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  are  not  yet  con- 
cluded, but  their  progress  proves 
clearly  enough  that  Belgium  is  not 
going  to  get  anything  in  that  direction. 
So,  the  country  is  now  addressing  itself 
to  France  and  England.  France  might 


interfere,  but  England  refuses.  Both 
coimtries  desire  close  relations  with 
Belgiimi,  but  each  coimtry  wants  to 
make  an  independent  treaty  and  not  a 
joint  treaty,  which  Belgium  desires. 
Premier  Delacroix  knew  exactly  what 
he  wanted  when  he  told  a  represen- 
tative of  Libre  Belgique^  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  Belgium  wanted  a  defofisive 
alliance  with  France  and  England,  but 
not  one  defensive  alliance  with  France 
and  another  defensive  alliance  with 
England. 

What  is  the  distinction  ?  The  matter 
is  very  simple.  The  economic  require- 
ments of  Belgium  are  hard  to  reconcile 
with  a  political  union  with  either  of  the 
Western  Powers.  Belgium  must  stand 
or  fall  with  its  natural  hinterland.  Its 
natural  hinterland  is  the  Rhine  coim- 
try  and  Westphalia.  All  the  fine  air 
castles  which  dazzled  merchant  princes 
in  Antwerp  are  building  of  closer  rela- 
tions with  Alsace-Lorraine  \ivill  vanish 
in  the  clouds,  Antwerp's  prosperity  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  Germany. 
Without  German  trade,  the  city  is 
ruined.  That  port  is  the  nerve  centre 
of  Belgium.  The  country  does  not  owe 
its  importance  to  its  coal,  but  to  its 
metallurgical  industries  and,  in  union 
with  them,  to  the  port  of  Antwerp. 
Belgium's  economic  life  was  sustained 
by  exports.  Only  a  third  of  its  manu- 
factures were  consumed  at  home  — 
two  thirds  were  sent  abroad.  These 
goods  cannot  be  marketed  to  advan- 
tage in  either  France  or  England.  Be- 
fore the  war  their  principal  purchaser 
was  Germany.  The  trade  balance  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Germany  was 
sixty  million  dollars  a  year  in  favor  of 
the  former  coimtry.  How  is  Belgium 
to  make  up  this  loss?  Every  school  boy 
knows  it  will  not  be  from  England. 
Apparently  all  that  Germany  needs  to 
do  is  to  stand  pat.  Sooner  or  later, 
Belgium  will  have  to  come  back  to  our 
arms.  No  less  eminent  a  man  than  the 
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Belgian  Minister  of  Commerce,  Jaspar, 
although  he  is  a  fanatical  enemy  of 
Germany,  was  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge to  a  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Journal  a  few  days  ago  that  Belgiimn 
would  be  forced  by  necessity  to  resume 
commercial  relations  with  the  Central 
Powers.  It  was  only  a  few  months  ago 
that  the  same  gentleman  asserted  that 
such  relations  would  never  be  resumed. 
He  preached  an  economic  boycott 
against  Germany.  He  was  going  to 
have  his  way  in  defiance  of  the  real 
needs  of  Belgian  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Now  he  sees  that  this  desperado 
policy  may  bring  disaster,  but  cannot 
bring  prosperity. 

As  long  as  Belgiimi  shuts  its  eyes  to 
immutable  economic  laws,  it  will  never 
recover.  When  it  reconciles  itself  to 
obeying  these  laws,  it  will  become  the 
happiest  and  richest  country  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Joris,  the  most  prominent  iron 
master  of  Li^ge,  recently  declared  this 
at  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  that  in- 
dustry, and  no  one  ventured  to  contra- 
dict the  statement.  We  must  not  for- 
get, however,  that  Belgium  depends 
for  some  of  its  imported  raw  materials 
upon  England  and  its  colonies,  and 
that  it  will  also  be  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  France  if  the  latter  country 
controls  Luxemburg.  Prance  and  Eng- 
land are,  therefore,  able  to  exert  pres- 
sure upon  Belgium.  If  they  do  this  in 
such  a  way  as  to  injure  the  latter  coun- 
try, we  shall  have  what  far-seeing  men 
predicted  during  the  war  —  a  state  of 
vassalage  that  will  be  almost  unen- 
durable; for  it  will  be  equivalent  to 
their  rationing  Belgium's  export  trade. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  Europe 
whose  economic  future  is  so  closely 
connected  with  its  foreign  policies. 
Consequently,  we  need  not  be  con- 
cerned over  the  violent  agitation  in 
Belgium  just  now  for  a  military  alli- 
ance with  Prance  and  England.  This 
illusion  will  vanish,  like  so  many  others 


that  have  captured  the  fancy  of  the 
Belgians  for  brief  periods  since  the 
armistice,  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  empty  wharves  of  Antwerp. 

[Journal  de  Geneve  (Liberal  Democratic 
Daily),  January  i,  1920] 

WARSAW  TO-DAY 

BY   P.   ADAM 

Hard  work,  without  interruption, 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in 
the  afternoon,  except  in  the  shops  and 
stores  which  keep  open  till  late  at 
night.  The  Poles  have  adopted,  or 
rather  they  have  not  abandoned  since 
their  liberation,  this  method  of  work- 
ing. It  has  its  advantages  and  incon- 
veniences. A  cup  of  tea  and  a  sand- 
wich at  noon,  dinner  at  three  o'clock. 

Prom  the  stroke  of  the  latter  hour 
the  restaurants  are  stormed  with  cus- 
tomers. Pood  is  excellent  and  abun- 
dant. Brillat-Savarin  himself  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  sign  the  menus  pre- 
sented to  you.  A  great  variety  of 
hots  d'cBuvrel  washed  do^^n  with  a  glass 
or  so  of  vodka;  then  every  delicacy 
of  the  season  —  partridges  en  casserole, 
fowls  in  aspic,  shrimp  salad.  There  is 
no  wine,  since  the  Poles  usually  drink 
beer,  except  certain  Prench  vintages 
which  are  high  in  price  and  not  al- 
ways of  the  best  quality.  A  first- 
class  dinner  d  la  carte  costs  fifty 
marks,  but  you  can  get  a  good  table 
d^hdte  meal  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
marks  without  the  tip.  The  waiters  of 
Warsaw  have  succeeded  in  abolishing 
tips  this  year.  Oneof  them  said  tome: 
'  It  is  a  question  of  personal  dignity  and 
self-respect;  although  ten  per  cent  is 
added  to  the  bills,  we  actually  receive 
less  money,  but  we  prefer  this  system. 
We  are  now  looked  upon,  not  as  ser- 
vants, but  as  human  beings  deserving 
the  same  respect  as  officials  and  skilled 
workers.  You  will  notice  that  the  cus- 
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tomers  no  longer  call  us  by  our  first 
name.  They  do  not  say,  "Waiter" 
any  longer,  but  "Sir/" 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  the 
waiters,  especially  those  who  have 
come  back  from  Russia  with  some 
savings,  have  organized  cooperative 
groups  and  taken  over  a  number  of  the 
larger  restaurants.  These  cooperative 
societies  are  professional  unions  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Socialism  or 
Bolshevism.  Customers  are  served 
with  as  much  attention  and  politeness 
as  if  they  gave  royal  tips.  The  dairies 
are  mostly  in  charge  of  Polish  ladies  of 
title  who  have  been  driven  from  their 
former  homes  by  Ukrainian  insurgents. 
Having  abandoned  their  estates,  they 
took  refuge  in  the  Ukraine  and  earned 
their  Uving  keeping  these  little  shops. 
We  encounter  young  women,  evi- 
dently of  gentle  birth  and  breeding, 
performing  domestic  service  in  hotels 
and  private  homes. 

About  five  o'clock,  when  the  people 
leave  the  restaurants,  the  streets  are 
again  crowded.  Throngs  of  civilians 
mingle  with  Polish  army  officers  and 
members  of  the  numerous  military 
missions  in  their  varied  uniforms. 
Here  passes  a  detachment  of  recruits 
on  their  way  to  the  barracks,  there 
speed  horsemen  carrying  orders.  Here 
you  meet  a  party  of  female  soldiers 
with  daggers  at  their  sides.  Scattered 
among  them  are  students  in  their  caps 
and  Jews  in  their  national  costume. 
You  may  catch  sight  of  Piisudski,  the 
head  of  the  government,  passing  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  two  gray  horses, 
originally  requisitioned  by  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  royal  stables  of  Bel- 
giimi,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
German  commander  here,  who  left 
them  when  he  fled  from  Warsaw  after 
the  revolution.  Here  comes  an  auto- 
mobile carrying  the  bannerette  of 
General  Haller,  just  returning  from  the 
front.   Other  distinguished  officers  are 


now  and  then  recognized  by  the  crowd 
and  loudly  cheered.  One  sees  the 
'great  patriot,'  Paderewski,  passing  in 
a  limousine  returning  from  Parlia^ 
ment,  where  he  continues  to  sit  as  a 
simple  member  with  the  centre 
group. 

You  usually  pass  the  evening  in  the 
theatre,  which  will  be  crowded  with  a 
richly  attired  audience.  At  midnight, 
the  curfew.  You  cannot  be  on  the 
streets  after  that  hour. 

[The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  (Conservative 
Daily),  January  7, 1920] 

POOD  AND  RAILWAY  TRAVEL 

IN  RUSSIA 

Helsingfobs,  December  24^  1919. 

Western  Europe  has  a  very  false 
impression  of  the  food  situation  in 
Soviet  Russia.  One  cannot  generalize 
upon  that  question.  Conditions  vary 
from  government  to  government.  A^ 
one  travels  from  the  East  toward  the 
West  prices  rise,  and  reach  an  apex  in 
Petrograd. 

In  Siberia  there  is  no  food  shortage 
whatever.  You  can  buy  anything  you 
want  in  the  shops  including  tea  and 
sugar.  Staple  provisions  are  abundant 
and  cheap  at  the  cooperative  stores. 
My  informant  traveled  from  Tobolsk 
through  Tiumen,  Ekaterinburg,  Perm, 
and  Viatka  to  Petrograd.  He  noticed 
that  prices  rose  appreciably  every 
hundred  miles  or  so  as  he  came  West- 
ward. In  Siberia  all  kinds  of  provi- 
sions, including  white  bread,  were 
plentiful,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed 
the  Urals  conditions  changed.  At 
Ekaterinburg,  in  the  Urals,  no  more 
white  bread  was  to  be  had,  but  excel- 
lent graham  bread  could  be  bought  at 
any  number  of  inconspicuous  little 
shops,  in  quantities  up  to  five  poimds 
daily.  However,  one  had  to  stand  in 
line  for  an  hour  or  so  to  buy  his  por- 
tion.  The  railway  eating  houses  pro- 
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vide  cheap  meals,  but  there  again,  one 
experiences  considerable  delay  in  get- 
ting served.  Outside  restaurants  sup- 
ply better  meals  but  charge  much 
more.  These  establishments  also  serve 
very  slowly,  and  only  to  patrons  who 
can  show  a  resident's  permit.  Along 
the  railway  from  Ekaterinburg  to 
Perm  —  about  two  hundred  miles  — 
you  can  still  get  modest  meals  at  the 
stations,  but  the  portions  are  smaller 
and  the  prices  higher.  Bread,  in  par- 
ticular, rapidly  becomes  scarcer;  and 
yet  there  is  no  real  suffering  for  lack  of 
food  even  in  Perm. 

The  journey  from  Perm  to  the  next 
important  railway  centre,  Viatka,  re- 
quires two  days.  The  distance  is  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles;  and  here 
passengers  must  carry  their  own  food 
with  them. 

The  destruction  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Kama  River,  near  Perm,  inter- 
feres with  the  transportation  of  pro- 
visions to  the  West.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Viatka  one  already  notices 
that  the  people  are  under-nourished. 

Petrograd  itself  presents  a  shocking 
spectacle.  Almost  no  provisions  are 
arriving  because  transportation  is  lack- 
ing. Private  trade  has  been  suppressed 
in  order  to  prevent  speculation.  A  new 
arrival  is  obliged  to  go  hungry  for  some 
days  unless  he  has  secretly  brought  his 
own  food.  Food  tickets  are  issued  only 
upon  the  presentation  of  personal 
identification  cards  and  a  resident's 
permit.  All  citizens  receive  regularly 
upon  their  ration  coupons  one  hundred 
grammes  daily  of  fairly  good  bread 
and  a  portion*of  soup  at  mid-day.  The 
latter  is  usually  very  poor.  Other  pro- 
visions specified  on  the  coupons  are 
issued  only  at  irregular  intervals.  Of 
course,  a  man  cannot  live  upon  this 
allotment,  but  it  is  an  indispensable 
help.    A  person  who  tried  to  procure 


all  of  his  provisions  from  illegitimate 
traders  would  have  to  spend  about  one 
thousand  rubles  a  day  for  food  alone. 
In  the  schools,  including  the  German 
parochial  schools,  which  are  still  run- 
ning, children  are  provided  a  free  mid- 
day meal.  In  order  to  feed  a  family, 
every  member  must  work.  Those  who 
are  employed  in  manual  labor  get  along 
after  a  fashion.  Old  people  and  those 
incapacitated  for  work  suffer  severely. 
The  sick  are  doomed  to  certain  starvar- 
tion  unless  they  can  obtain  admission 
to  the  over-crowded  hospitals. 

Although  the  food  situation  is  en- 
durable in  some  parts  of  Soviet  Russia, 
the  transportation  system  nearly  every- 
where is  practically  a  wreck.  Not  only 
are  cars  lacking,  but  above  all,  locomo- 
tives. C^lass  distinctions  in  passenger 
coaches  have  been  abolished.  The  pub- 
lic travels  in  freight  cars  provided  with 
an  iron  stove.  Passengers  have  to  steal 
their  o^^-n  wood  for  fuel,  and  so  an  ax 
is  a  popular  piece  of  baggage. 

Even  the  pretense  of  running  on  reg- 
ular schedules  has  been  given  up.  Yet 
a  daily  passenger  train  is  still  main- 
tained on  many  divisions.  The  maxi- 
mum speed  is  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 
Trains  stop  for  endless  periods  at  the 
stations.  My  informant,  for  instance, 
required  forty-eight  hours  to  go  from 
Tiumen  to  Ekaterinburg,  which  used 
to  take  ten  hours.  From  Ekaterinburg 
to  Perm,  which  likewise  requires  ten 
hours  under  normal  conditions,  re- 
quired in  liis  case  three  days.  However, 
fares  are  ridiculously  low.  A  second- 
class  ticket  from  Viatka  to  Petrograd 
—  about  six  hundred  miles  —  costs 
only  twelve  rubles  in  Soviet  money. 
This  stretch  of  road  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Russia.  Mail  trains  continue  to  run 
over  it  according  to  schedule,  with 
coaches  of  different  classes,  and  even 
with  international  sleeping  cars. 
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[The  Manchester  Guardian  (Liberal  Daily),  December  2S,  1919] 

KRUPP'S  AS  IT  IS  TO-DAY 


When  toward  the  end  of  the  fifties 
of  the  last  century  Alfred  Krupp  pro- 
duced a  cast-steel  tube  for  a  three- 
pounder  gun  he  solved  most  of  the 
financial  difficulties  under  which  his 
firm  had  labored  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1811,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  many  a  financial  burden  which 
has  troubled  European  governments 
during  the  last  half-century.  For  in 
that  period  arms  in  general,  and  artil- 
lery in  particular,  have  been  revolu- 
.  tionized  in  every  respect;  and  the  ever- 
changing  views  as  to  quantity  and 
system  ruined  public  treasuries  and 
enriched  manufacturers  of  arms.  At 
Krupp's  the  manufacture  of  big  guns 
soon  surpassed  in  importance  all  other 
production.  After  Germany,  which 
since  the  war  with  France  had  carried 
through  a  complete  renewal  of  her  field 
artillery  and  an  increased  construction 
of  warships  and  coast  defense  works, 
it  was  to  Russia  that  the  works  were 
most  indebted  for  their  early  orders. 
The  Morks  received  a  further  great  im- 
petus in  1890,  when,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  German  Admiralty,  the  armor- 
plate  shops  were  started.  The  armor- 
plate  rolling  department  soon  became 
one  of  the  largest  and,  after  the  in- 
vention in  189S  of  the  *  Krupp  armored 
plate,'  made  of  nickel-steel  of  special 
composition,  also  the  leading  under- 
taking of  its  kind. 

Notwithstanding  its  extent  and  care- 
ful organization  the  Krupp  establish- 
ment could  not  cope  H-ith  the  im- 
expectedly  high  demand  for  war 
material  which  set  in  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Existing  shops  and  equip- 
ment were  hurriedly  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  such  material,  while 


new  constructions  were  added  to  the 
extent  of  about  70  per  cent  of  the  sur- 
face built  on  (something  like  500  acres) 
before  the  war.  The  motive  power  rose 
in  the  same  space  of  time  from  75,000 
horse  power  to  about  double,  while  the 
number  of  those  whom  Krupp  employed 
rose  from  81,000  on  August  1,  1914,  to 
169,000  on  July  1,  1918.  A  truer  pic- 
ture of  the  development  can  be  ob- 
tained by  considering  only  the  workers 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  actual 
war  material.  In  the  works  at  Essen 
they  numbered  on  the  first  of  August, 
1914,  12,000  out  of  a  total  of  34,000, 
whereas,  on  the  first  of  July,  1918,  the 
respective  figures  were  59,500  (of 
whom  18,750  were  women)  and  97,400. 

All  this  growth  was  suddenly  cut 
short  by  the  provisions  of  the  armistice 
and  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  They  re- 
duced the  German  army  to  little  more 
than  an  armed  force  of  police  whose 
needs  can  be  amply  supplied  from  the 
state  arsenals  at  Spandau  and  else- 
where, and  at  the  same  time  they  gave 
the  factories  of  the  Entente  a  monopoly 
in  the  trade  of  war  material.  With  a 
thoroughness  and  rapidity  which  are 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  their  staff  and 
of  their  equipment,  Krupp's  scrapped 
much  of  what  had  made  their  pride  and 
their  fortune,  and  adapted  their  works 
to  an  infinitely  varied  peace  produc- 
tion. Soon  nothing  but  exhibition 
pieces  will  remain  to  tell  of  the  murder- 
ous engines  that  once  grew  in  their 
shops. 

Of  course  Krupp's  have  always  been 
in  the  first  place  a  cast-steel  factory. 
The  enormous  furnaces  continue  their 
work,  unconcerned  at  the  transforma- 
tion   suffered    by   the   manufactured 
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product.  Simple,  In  comparison,  has 
also  been  the  evolution  of  the  armor- 
plate  rolling  mills.  Here  only  certain 
changes  in  the  quality  and  strength  of 
the  plate  produced  were  required.  But 
the  effects  of  the  new  times  soon  be- 
come apparent  when  one  enters  the 
shops  in  which  arms  and  munition 
were  formerly  manufactured.  In  the 
entrance  hall  of  the  building  which 
contains  the  magnificent  offices  of  the 
firm  there  hangs  a  huge  plan,  designed 
for  the  guidance  of  the  German  and 
neutral  visitors  who  were  distinguished 
enough  to  obtain  access  to  the  works 
during  the  war.  It  shows  at  a  glance 
the  shops  which  produced  guns  and 
other  war  material,  as  well  as  the  con- 
structions newly  added  during  the 
past  five  years. 

I  chose  to  begin  the  round  with  four 
great  shops  built  three  years  ago  for 
the  execution  of  the  so-called  'Hinden- 
burg  Programme'  of  increased  muni- 
tion production.  One  of  them,  with  a 
frontage  of  500  metres,  in  which  90  per 
cent  of  the  workers  were  women,  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  shells.  Not  a  hand,  not  a  wheel 
now  moves  in  it.  In  a  second  wheels 
for  gun  carriages  used  to  be  made. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion, 
where  buffers  and  other  small  parts  for 
locomotives  are  being  made,  the  shop 
is  now  idle.  Quiet  lies  also  a  third,  for- 
merly manufacturing  guns  of  middle 
calibre;  only  that  section  of  it  which 
produced  range-finders  is  now  active, 
having  turned  its  attention  to  cream 
separators  and  other  small  dairy 
implements. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  the  'Hinden- 
burg'  buildings,  covering  a  surface  of 
about  18  acres,  is  the  only  one  of  them 
in  which  work  proceeds  at  full  speed. 
It  is  a  beautiful,  self-contained  shop, 
in  which  blocks  of  steel  were  trans- 
formed into  big  guns,  ready  for  use,  at 
the  rate  of  three  every  two  days;  now 


it  transforms  the  raw  material  into 
railway  engines,  which  issue  from  it 
ready  to  take  a  train  in  tow.  The  first 
of  them  was  delivered  at  the  beginning 
of  December.  When  in  full  working 
order  the  shop  is  to  turn  out  one  engine 
and  ten  railway  trucks  every  day.  The 
manufacture  of  railway  engines  at 
Krupp's  is  an  innovation,  but  is  likely 
to  attain  primary  importance.  The 
lack  of  good  engines  is  now  the  hardest 
problem  of  German  transport.  Not- 
\^ithstanding  the  surrender  of  5000  en- 
gines to  the  Entente,  their  total  num- 
ber is  still  considerable;  but  most 
of  them  are  badly  in  need  of  repair, 
while  those  constructed  of  inferior  ma- 
terial during  the  war  require  complete 
overhauling. 

The  following  figures  strikingly  il- 
lustrate the  situation.  In  July,  1014, 
Germany  possessed  21,882  locomo- 
tives, of  which  17,505  were  in  working 
order;  in  July,  1018,  the  respective 
figures  were  22,285  and  15,788;  in  June, 
1019,  after  the  withdrawal  of  rolling 
material  from  the  occupied  territories, 
they  were  23,581  and  13,000;  by  the 
middle  of  November  only  11,000  en- 
gines remained  in  running  order.  The 
minimum  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  anything  like  a  normal  goods  and 
passenger  service  is  estimated  at  15,000. 
Of  the  engines  returned  from  the  war 
areas  75  per  cent  were  in  need  of  repair, 
and  the  number  now  actually  imder 
repair  amounts  roughly  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  total,  whereas  in  peace  time  it 
never  exceeded  20  per  cent. 

To  meet  this  difficult  situation 
Krupp's  are  also  taking  in  locomotives 
for  repair,  about  150  at  a  time,  al- 
though their  shops  are  not  fitted  out 
for  such  work.  It  is  only  made  possible 
by  their  powerful  traveling  cranes, 
which  lift  the  engines  bodily  into  and 
out  of  the  shops.  Such  is  the  work,  for 
instance,  now  being  carried  out  in  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  establish- 
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ment,  which  formerly  supplied  practi- 
cally all  the  armored  turrets  of  the 
German  navy.  The  last  vestige  of  this 
former  output  was  the  turning  discs  of 
two  such  turrets,  which  a  number  of 
workmen  were  busily  taking  to  pieces. 
Similar  work  of  peaceful  destruction 
was  also  going  on  in  the  shop,  now  also 
used  for  the  repair  of  locomotives,  in 
which  the  great  naval  guns  were  once 
manufactured.  A  few  of  these  mon- 
sters were  still  lying  about,  but  cut  into 
neat  vertical  or  horizontal  sections  by 
means  of  oxygen  burners,  their  in- 
teriors revealing  to  the  expert's  eye  the 
coveted  secrets  of  Krupp's  gun-making 
skill.  A  few  formidable  squares  of  steel 
attracted  attention :  they  were  breeches 
of  the  famous  42-centimetre  siege  guns 
which  had  pounded  the  forts  of  Li^ge  to 
smithereens.  Breeches  and  guns  were 
waiting  to  be  delivered  to  the  melting 
furnaces. 

One  of  the  best-equipped  shops  at 
Essen,  finished  early  in  1914,  special- 
ized in  the  manufacture  of  guns  for 
submarines,  10-centimetre  heavy  guns, 
and  21-centimetre  howitzers.  It  now  lies 
totally  idle.  Many  of  the  machines 
which  could  be  adapted  to  other  work 
have  already  been  sold  all  over  the 
country.  OiF  another  enormous  hall, 
which  lodged  the  works  for  cast  steel 
projectiles  with  a  daily  production  of 
90,000  pieces,  only  the  iron  frame 
and  the  outer  walls  remain.  The  foun- 
dation and  the  inner  arrangements 
are  being  completely  rebuilt,  to  be 
equipped  forthe  manufacture  of  railway 
wheels,  steel  tires,  etc.  Something  like 
60  per  cent  of  the  munitions  cast  in 
this  room  were  finished  in  two  enor- 
mous shops.  Now  both  are  silent  and 
empty.  Only  a  few  men  were  at  work 
in  one  of  them,  engaged  in  removing 
the  valuable  copper  bands  from  a 
small  stock  of  shells.  Among  these 
were  some  curious,  sharply  pointed 
shell-caps:  the  last  remains  of  the  for- 


midable shells  which  bombarded  Paris 
and  were  no  doubt  intended  to  burst 
on  English  soil  from  batteries  at  Calais. 
The  extensive  fuse  shops  now  produce 
screws  of  all  sizes  and  other  small  tools. 
A  large  shop  once  constructing  middle- 
sized  armored  turrets  has  recently  be^i 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  Diesel 
and  steam  engines,  while  yet  another 
gun  shop  has  been  transformed  into 
a  school  for  the  apprentices  of  the 
firm. 

To  adapt  all  the  equipment  and  a 
whole  specialized  staff  of  engineers, 
foremen,  and  workmen  to  a  totally 
different  kind  of  work  is  a  task  ob- 
viously requiring  time.  That,  to  some 
extent,  is  one  of  the  causes  which  keep 
idle  so  many  of  the  shops  at  Essen. 
But  if  Krupp's,  who  possess  their  own 
collieries  and  coal  mines,  are  less  de- 
pendent thai^other  German  firms  upon 
foreign  supplies  of  raw  materials,  there 
are  certain  ores  the  lack  of  which 
seriously  hampers  production  at  their 
works.  For  that  reason  they  intend  to 
devote  their  attention,  for  the  time 
being,  primarily  to  goods  absorbing 
comparatively  little  material  but  re- 
quiring skillful  finish.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  range  of  their  enterprise.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  products  already  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  article,  the 
manufacture  of  motor-lorries  is  to  be 
taken  up  on  a  large  scale.  The  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  'Germania'  yard  at 
Kiel,  with  the  manufacture  of  engines 
for  submarines,  will  no  doubt  prove 
valuable  in  this  connection.  But  the 
healthy  development  of  the  works,  as, 
indeed,  of  the  whole  of  German  indus- 
try, depends  upon  the  removal  of  the 
obstacles  which  impede  international 
trade. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Krupp's 
now  employ  about  85,000  persons  — 
that  is,  4000  more  than  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  But  this  is  due  to 
the  legal  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour 
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day,  and  production  is  still  consider- 
ably behind  the  normal.  Many  shops 
work  only  one  shift,  and  were  idle 
when  I  visited  them  in  the  early  after- 
noon. And  in  considering  the  compet- 
itive power  of  Krupp's  one  must  add 
to  the  shorter  day  the  considerable  in- 
creased cost  of  raw  materials  and  the 
rise  in  wages.  The  average  daily  earn- 
ings at  Krupp's  in  1014,  a  ten-hour 
day  then  being  worked,  were  6.S6 
marks.  They  now  amoimt,  for  an 
eight-hour  day,  to  10.96  marks. 

One  can  have  no  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing, after  a  visit  at   Krupp's,   that 


everything  connected  with  war  indus- 
try has  been  scrapped  away.  I  had  an 
assurance  from  one  of  the  directors 
that  no  war  material  of  any  kind  was 
now  being  manufactured  in  the  works 
of  the  firm,  a  fact  which  was  confirmed 
to  me  without  hesitation  by  various 
trade  union  officials  and  labor  leaders. 
Socialists  and  others,  to  whom  I  had 
occasion  to  speak  at  Essen.  Old  war 
material  is  but  little  to  be  seen,  and 
that  either  cut,  or  about  to  be  cut,  to 
pieces  by  the  same  machines  and  the 
same  hands  which  once  made  them. 
Peace  is  taking  its  revenge  at  Krupp's. 


[The  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeiiung  (Semi-Official  Daily),  January  6,  19^] 
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Conservative  opposition  to  the 
existing  cabinet  and  to  the  three-party 
majority  coalition  in  Parliament  which 
supports  it,  does  not  constitute  a  po- 
lilical  novelty,  because  both  the  lead- 
ers of  that  opposition  and  the  princi- 
ples they  advocate,  have  remained 
unchanged  since  the  days  of  the 
monarchy. 

But  to  comprehend  and  describe  the 
Radical  opposition  is  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult matter.  Besides  the  Independent 
Socialists,  who  are  the  only  political 
group  of  this  opposition  actually  rep- 
resented in  Parliament,  there  are  the 
Syndicalists  and  the  Communists  out- 
side of  Parliament.  The  Independents 
change  their  political  principles  so 
often  that  it  is  hard  to  describe  their 
programme.  The  Syndicalists  and 
Communists  still  maintain  an  uncer- 
tain partnership  as  the  Communist 
party  of  Germany.  The  instability  of 
their  programme  is,  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible  —  even  greater  than  that  of 


the  Independents.  At  the  time  of  the 
recent  National  Convention  of  the  last 
mentioned  party  at  Leipzig,  eleven 
different  political  factions  were  dis- 
covered to  be  struggling  for  control. 
Probably  there  are  quite  as  many 
wrangling  cliques  and  factions  among 
the  Communists  and  Syndicalists.  So 
the  Radical  opposition,  taken  as  a 
whole,  despite  its  persistent  and  bitter 
hostility  to  what  it  describes  as  the 
alleged  false  policy  of  the  three  ma- 
jority parties,  has  no  definite  pro- 
gramme of  its  own,  no  platform  upon 
which  all  its  forces  rallv.  Rather  the 
very  reverse  is  true,  and  should  these 
parties  by  any  accident  obtain  control 
of  the  government,  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  this  would  result  in  a  sort 
of  Kilkenny  riot,  with  everyone  fight- 
ing everyone  else. 

At  the  recent  Convention  of  the  In- 
dependent Socialist  party  in  Leipzig 
the  bitter  internal  contest  resulted  ulti- 
mately in  a  victory  for  the  Radical 
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leaders,  Daumig,  Crispien,  Coenen. 
The  personal  feud  between  Daumig 
and  Ledebour  —  who  but  a  short  time 
ago  was  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  most 
radical  members  of  the  organization  — 
still  fills  the  columns  of  the  Independ- 
ent Socialist  press.  The  old  leaders  and 
fathers  of  the  party,  like  Kohn,  Ditt- 
mann,  Kautsky,  and  even  Hilferding, 
were  treated  like  complete  outsiders 
by  the  Convention.  Such  a  speedy  and 
continuous  elimination  of  able  leaders 
has  not  occurred  in  any  other  respon- 
sible political  group,  and  no  party  can 
continue  to  exist  which  follows  such  a 
policy.  It  is  significant  that  Crispien, 
at  the  Berlin  District  Convention  of 
the  Independent  Socialists  held  a  few 
weeks  after  the  Leipzig  meeting,  ur- 
gently cautioned  the  members  from 
attacking  their  leaders  and  pointed  to 
the  Communist  party  as  a  bad  ex- 
ample in  this  respect.  Indeed,  the  very 
lives  of  the  Conununist  leaders  are  in 
danger  from  their  own  followers,  be- 
cause the  latter  will  hear  of  no  control 
and  are  reckless  in  the  way  they  express 
their  dissent. 

While  the  Independent  Socialists  are 
weakening  themselves  by  these  con- 
stant internal  feuds,  they  are  also 
fighting  for  their  lives  against  the 
parties  still  further  to  the  left.  They 
are  handicapped  in  their  defense 
against  these  more  radical  opponents, 
because  their  uncertain  and  vacillat- 
ing attitude  undermines  the  confi- 
dence of  their  own  followers  and  de- 
prives them  of  those  fixed  principles 
which  are  the  best  guaranty  against 
conversion  to  other  political  views. 
This  explains  why  the  Independent 
Socialists  are  constantly  losing  mem- 
bers to  the  Communist  party. 

When  an  Independent  Socialist 
newspaper,  referring  to  the  crushing 
defeat  of  its  party  in  the  local  elections 
at  Gotha,  announced  that  the  working 
|)eople  will  use  more  effective  weapons 


than  ballots  in  future  elections;  and 
when  Freiheit,  the  official  organ  of  the 
party,  mentions  in  its  annual  New 
Year's  Review  that  'a  new  phase  of 
active  revolutionary  policy*  is  begin- 
ning, and  that  this  will  enable  'the 
unbroken  power  of  the  Russian  peasant 
revolution  to  be  thrown  into  the  scales 
in  the  battle  against  the  Holy  Alliance 
of  Capital,'  we  find  it  difficult  to  detect 
any  difierence  between  the  Inde- 
pendents and  the  most  radical  of  the 
Communists.  Inasmuch,  moreover,  as 
the  Independent  Social  Democrats  re- 
solved at  their  last  National  Conven- 
tion to  renounce  the  democratic  plan 
of  campaign,  and  to  fight  for  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  with  any  weapon 
that  might  come  to  hand,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Communists  and 
Bolsheviki  on  one  side,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Independents  on  the  other, 
practically  disappears.  We  acknowl- 
edge that  different  shades  of  opinion 
and  theory  may  exist  among  the 
leaders,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
followers  lack  all  comprehension  for 
such  fine  and  elusive  distinctions. 

Consequ^itly,  it  is  vain  labor  for 
Freiheii  to  go  back  on  its  own  state- 
ments now  and  then  in  order  to  attack 
the  Syndicalists  for  their  irrational 
programme.  Few  people  are  interested 
in  a  controversy  as  to  whether  violence 
is  justified  in  order  to  seize  industrial 
control  of  the  nation,  but  must  not  be 
employed  to  seize  political  control,  or 
the  reverse.  The  mass  of  the  working 
people  won 't  be  much  interested  in  the 
particular  side  of  the  existing  social 
and  political  order  that  is  attacked 
first.  For  the  Independent  Socialist 
press  to  charge  the  Syndicalists  and 
Communists  with  lack  of  fixed  prin- 
ciples in  this  controversy,  will  prove 
a  boomerang. 

Communist  leaders  are  fully  con- 
scious of  the  strong  position  they  hold 
in  respect  to  the  Independent  Social- 
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iflts.  When  the  latter  recently  pub- 
lished an  appeal  for  united  action  ad- 
dressed to  all  social  revolutionary 
parties,  the  Role  Fahne,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Communists,  bluntly  re- 
jected such  overtures.  It  insisted  that 
its  party  had  a  clear  programme  which 
it  would  not  discuss.  It  demanded  that 
the  Independent  Socialists  adopt  the 
Commimist  programme  without  quali- 
fication if  it  wished  the  codperation  of 
the  latter.  Since  the  Independents 
have  gone  completely  over  to  extreme 
radicalism,  and  have  ejected  everyone 
who  had  the  slightest  taint  of  modera- 
tion from  the  party,  they  have  come 
so  close  to  Communism  as  to  imperil 
their  existence  as  a  separate  organiza- 
tion. Shiftiness  in  political  policies 
speedily  avenges  itself.  The  moment 
the  Independent  party  repudiated  the 
principles  of  democracy  it  became  an 
involuntary  ally  of  Moscow.  It  is  cer- 
tain, furthermore,  that  the  Ind^>end- 
ents  programme  affords  no  antidote 
for  the  growing  sympathy  for  Syndi- 
calism among  certain  classes  of  work- 
ing people  —  for  instance,  the  railway 
laborers. 

Neither  will  the  recent  resolution  of 
the  party  in  favor  of  a  revolutionary 
Soviet  system  as  a  weapon  with  which 
the  class  conscious  proletariat  can  «i- 
force  ^litical  and  industrial  control, 
afford  an  antidote  against  Syndicalism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bizarre, 
pedantic,  and  bureaucratic  revolu- 
tionary document  containing  this  de- 
mand is  nothing  more  than  an  effort 
to  belittle  the  real,  concrete  advan- 
tages which  the  working  people  have 
obtained  through  the  Shops  Councils 
Law  enacted  by  the  present  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  document  inspired  with 
fear  lest  the  real,  political,  and  indus- 
trial achievements  of  the  pres^it  ad- 
ministration may  lessen  the  sedu- 
lously fostered  dissatisfaction  of  the 
workingman.   It  is  an  example  of  the 


familiar  policy  of  distracting  attention 
from  a  bird  in  the  hand  by  calling 
attention  to  a  wonderful  bird  in  the 
bush.  Prom  a  political  standpoint,  the 
revohitionary  Soviet  progiumme  of 
the  Independ^it  Socialists  is  another 
concession  to  the  Communists  for 
whom  a  place  in  the  Soviet  councils 
is  expressly  reserved.  However,  there 
would  be  considerable  doubt  of  the 
Communists  accepting  this  proffer,  in 
view  of  their  recent  refusal  to  cooper- 
ate politically  with  the  Independents. 

Weakened  by  the  cancer  of  Syndi- 
calism, and  with  the  Communists  as 
unwilling  allies,  the  Independent  So- 
cialist party  has  started  a  'battle  for 
political  power'  against  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  working  people,  the 
Conservative  Socialists,  and  the  Trade 
Unions.  It  bolsters  up  its  hopes  with 
big  words,  in  order  to  banish,  if 
possible,  fear  of  its  own  speedy  end. 
The  thousands  who  have  gone  over 
to  the  Communists,  will  not  be  en- 
ticed back  by  such  pronoimcem^its. 
The  only  effect  of  the  new  half-Com- 
mimist  Soviet  programme  of  the  Inde- 
pendents will  be  to  increase  .the  con- 
fusion among  the  radical  working 
people  still  further.  It  will  only 
strengthen  the  impression  of  chaotic 
disintegration  which  the  whole  radical 
opposition  gives  to  present  observers. 

When  these  radical  groups  talk 
about  getting  control  of  the  govern- 
ment on  a  half  or  wholly  Communist 
programme,  they  are  merely  whistling 
to  keep  up  courage.  Before  they  could 
do  that  they  would  have  to  be  certain 
that  they  could  form  a  govenmient. 
This  conglomerate  of  parties,  tenden- 
cies, groups  and  petty  factions,  unable 
to  agree  even  while  in  opposition,  with 
its  leaders  divided  by  bitter  feuds, 
would  not  hold  together  as  a  govern- 
ment group  for  a  single  day.  These 
people  will  never  win  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  German  people.  The 
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only  way  that  this  little  minority  wiU 
be  able  to  overrule  the  mil  of  the  ma- 
jority is  by  force.  Such  an  arbitrary 
dictatorship  —  leaving  aside  for  the 
moment  ethical  considerations  —  in- 
volves the  following  conditions: 

1 .  Leaden  of  overruling  authority. 

2.  A  definite,  well-defined  political  and  eco- 
nomic programme  supported  at  least  in  prin- 
ciple by  all  the  immediate  adherents  of  the 
party. 

3.  An  educated  group  of  men  at  the  top  com- 
petent to  carry  out  this  platform. 

4.  Complete  loyalty  on  the  part  of  a  large 
group  of  followers  who  are  ready  to  defend  their 
leaders. 

Since  none  of  these  conditions  exists, 
any  attempt  to  run  the  government 
will  result  in  the  dictatorship  of  a 
Kmall  minority  group.  Budapest  and 
Munich  are  warning  examples. 

Germany  hiU  never  permit  herself 
to  be  controlled  by  a  minority  in  the 
Bolshevist  fashion.  The  incompetent 
radical  opposition  lacks  both  intel- 
lectual and  physical  resources  to  exer- 
cise such  control.  Hilferding,  one  of 
the  wisest  and  clearest-headed  men 
among  the  Independent  Socialists, 
recently  warned  the  readers  of  Freiheii 
to  this  effect.  It  would  be  a  catastrophe 
if  that  party  should  be  forced  to  take 
over  the  goveni)nent  as  a  result  of  the 
pressure  of  foreign  politics. 

There  is  no  other  salvation  for  Ger- 
many than  a  policy  based  upon  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  directed 
toward  the  conscientious  and  sober- 
minded  employment  of  all  of  our  re^ 
sources  to  restore  what  we  have  lost, 
to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  what 
little  we  have  rescued,  to  concentrate 


all  the  productive  forces  ci  the  nation 
in  order  to -meet  the  obligations  to 
which  we  have  engaged  oursehres*  and 
to  reconstruct  our  own  country.  This 
is  the  policy  of  the  three  majority 
parties  and  of  the  government  which 
represents  them.  Any  departure  from 
this  path,  whether  toward  reaction  or 
toward  radicalism,  will  precipitate  a 
catastrophe. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  seri- 
ously the  possibility  that  the  reaction- 
aries will  be  able  to  restore  the  old 
r^me.  Such  visionary  projects  may 
occupy  a  few  hair-brained  people,  but 
conditions  both  abroad  and  at  home 
forbid  their  realization.  But  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  radicals  to 
erect  a  dictatorship  would  lead  to  civil 
war,  hunger,  and  famine,  afflicting  the 
whole  nation  worse  than  any  hard- 
ships we  have  hitherto  experienced  and 
would  destroy  all  hope  of  an  immediate 
improvement  in  our  situation.  It 
woulcl  make  it  impossible  to  fulfill  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  and  lead  to  a 
renewal  of  a  state  of  war  and  the 
enemy's  occupation  of  our  land.  It 
probably  would  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  independence  and  unity 
of  the  German  people. 

The  results  of  such  an  enterprise 
would  be  calamitous  beyond  compre- 
hension. It  might  cause  the  complete 
Balkanizing  and  Bolshevizing  of 
Middle  Europe,  and  its  dire  effects 
would  not  be  spared  to  the  countries 
of  the  West.  It  would  kill  all  hope  of 
ever  returning  to  peace  and  prosperity 
and  of  eventually  burying  the  hatred 
that  divides  nations  and  prevents  the 
inauguration  of  a  belter  era. 


[Le  Figaro  (Conservative  Daily),  January  9, 1920\ 
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BY   LOUIS  H.  AUBERT 


For  several  months  a  few  dozen 
theorists,  or  simpletons,  have  been 
exercising  their  ingenuity  trying  to 
discover  some  way  to  solve  at  a  single 
stroke,  the  financial  crisis  that  exists 
throughout  the  world.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, no  financier  of  standing  has  gone 
so  far  astray  as  to  suggest  that  a  situa- 
tion so  serious,  and  due  to  such  a 
variety  of  causes,  can  be  whisked  out 
of  existence  by  the  mere  passage  of  a 
magic  wand,  or  by  printing  some  tons 
of  new  paper  securities. 

We  know  quite  well  what  the  only 
practical  and  effective  remedies  are. 
They  have  been  enumerated  time  and 
again.  There  are  several  of  them,  that 
must  be  employed  simultaneously. 
Then  we  must  trust  to  time  to  do  the 
rest. 

If  Sir  George  Paish  has  actually 
told  the  Americans,  as  certain  obscure 
dispatches  assert,  that  Europe  must 
have  credits  reaching  ten  billions  of 
dollars,  or  more  than  a  hundred  bil- 
lions of  francs,  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  actually  believes  the 
Americans  can  advance  such  a  sum. 
In  suggesting  these  figures,  he  merely 
wished  to  startle  the  imagination  of  the 
American  public  and  to  induce  it  to 
give  this  question  of  credit  more  atten- 
tion that  it  has  received  hitherto. 

Sir  George  knows  the  United  States 
too  well  to  overlook  the  state  of  senti- 
ment prevailing  in  that  country.  So 
far  as  France  is  concerned  —  whether 
it  be  our  fault  or  not  —  the  Americans 
consider  our  financial  situation  criti- 
cal, and  they  have  no  confidence  in 
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our  solvency.  One  of  their  principal 
bankers  said  to  a  member  of  the 
Schneider  mission:  'You  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  Battle  of  the  Mame  in 
the  economic  and  financial  campaign, 
and  your  friends  are  profoundly 
grieved  to  see  that  you  apparently  are 
not  worried  over  its  issue.' 

All  the  speeches  we  may  make,  all 
the  appeals  we  may  address  to  the 
spirit  of  international  solidarity,  will 
not  close  the  eyes  of  the  Americans  to 
the  essential  fact  that  France  imported 
goods  in  1919  to  the  value  of  twenty 
billions  of  francs  above  its  exports, 
while  before  the  war  this  excess  was  less 
than  one  billion.  A  merchant  adopt- 
ing such  an  imprudent  policy  would 
deserve  no  credit  in  the  opinion  of 
Americans.  To  grant  new  credits, 
according  to  their  view,  would  merely 
lessen  the  chance  of  collecting  what  is 
already  due  them,  and  encourage  their 
creditor  in  continued  extravagance. 
The  Americans  won't  consent  to  this. 

If  we  wish  to  change  their  attitude 
in  our  favor,  and  eventually  to  obtain 
long  term  credits  from  them,  our  first 
duty  is  to  reduce  immediately  our  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade.  We  must 
export  much  and  import  little. 

To  this,  people  answer  that  in  order 
to  export  it  is  essential  to  produce  a 
great  deal,  and  that  our  powers  of 
production  are  crippled.  This  is  not 
strictly  accurate,  for  many  of  our 
manufacturers  are  producing  more 
than  they  did  before  the  war.  The 
difficulty  is  that  our  national  consump- 
tion has  increased  so  that  we  have  no 
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surplus  to  export.  There  is  where  the 
trouble  lies. 

The  remedy  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
levy  such  heavy  taxes  that  people 
cannot  indulge  in  extravagance,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  to  compel  manu- 
facturers to  set  aside  a  certain  per- 
centage of  all  they  produce  for  ex- 
portation. Should  we  thus  bring  about 
a  shortage  of  perfumery  or  silk  stock- 
ings in  France,  so  much  the  worse  for 
those  who  want  those  things.  Public 
interest  has  priority. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  discover 
a  wa>  to  reduce  our  imports.  First  of 
all,  we  should  prohibit  bringing  into 
the  country  things  that  are  not  ab- 
solutely indispensable.  Since  the  ar- 
mistice, we  have  gone  to  work  in  a 
rather  blundering  way  to  rebuild  and 
reequip  our  ruined  factories.  We 
should  take  this  matter  in  hand  more 
systematically  and  grant  priority  to 
industries  that  will  supply  us  with 
things  to  export.  In  that  way  we  might 
cut  down  our  purchases  of  machinery 
and  raw  materials  abroad.  We  should 
issue  no  import  licenses  for  raw  ma- 
terials to  be  used  in  manufacturing, 
except  to  factory  owners  who  agree  to 
set  aside  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
production  for  exportation. 

Finally,  we  should  immediately  re- 
form our  transportation  service.  We 
could  ship  more  goods  abroad  to-day  if 
our  railways  were  running  normally. 


Here  we  touch  upon  the  question  of  a 
moral  reform,  quite  as  important  in  its 
way  as  reform  in  physical  conditions. 
Our  railways  are  badly  run  down  to 
be  sure,  but  the  discipline  of  the  per- 
sonnel has  suffered  an  even  more  seri- 
ous decline.  We  must  put  more  back- 
bone into  our  management,  and  take 
stem  measures  against  slackers,  freight 
thieves,  and  employees  who  mali- 
ciously interfere  with  good  service. 
We  are  not  primarily  concerned  as  to 
whether  our  exports  go  to  the  United 
States,  where  the  premium  on  the 
dollar  becomes  a  premixun  upon  our 
goods,  or  to  Switzerland  or  Spain,  or 
to  other  countries  where  exchange  is 
not  so  heavily  against  us.  It  seems 
necessary  to  rei>eat  over  and  over 
again  to  those  who  persist  in  ignoring 
the  simplest  laws  of  international  ex- 
change, that  the  trade  balance  of  a 
country  is  a  unit.  Foreign  exchange  is 
like  a  liquid  in  communicating  vessels. 
If  we  sell  to  Switzerland  or  Germany, 
we  thereby  raise  the  value  of  the  franc 
in  relation  to  the  dollar,  just  as  much 
as  if  we  sell  directly  to  the  United 
States. 

When  we  begin  to  improve  our  ex- 
change by  our  own  labor,  we  shall  by 
that  very  fact  demonstrate  that  we  de- 
serve more  credit.  If  we  help  our- 
selves, our  allies  will  help  us.  There 
will  be  lenders  for  those  who  command 
the  confidence  of  lenders. 


[The  ComhtU  Magazine] 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  ENGLISH  POET 

BY   MAURICE   HEWLETT 


Five  Hundreth  Points  of  Good  Hus^ 
bandry  United  to  as  Many  of  Good 
Huswifery  was  the  sixth  edition  in 
twenty  years  of  a  book  which  that  fact 
alone  proves  to  have  been  a  power  in 
its  day.  It  was,  indeed,  more  lasting 
than  that,  for  it  had  twenty  editions 
between  1557,  when  it  began  with  a 
modest  'Hundreth  Pointcs,'  and  1692, 
when  the  black-letter  quartos  ended. 
Thomas  Tusser,  the  author  of  it,  was  a 
gentleman-farmer  and  had  the  educa- 
tion of  one.  He  began  as  a  singing 
boy  at  Wallingford,  went  next  to 
St.  Paul's,  then  to  Eton,  where 
Nicholas  Udall  gave  him  once  fifty- 
three  strokes  'for  fault  but  small,  or 
none  at  all';  presently  to  Cambridge, 
where  Trinity  Hall  had  him  at  nurse. 
All  that  done,  he  settled  as  a  farmer 
under  the  Lord  Paget  in  Suffolk;  and 
there  it  was  that  in  1557  he  published 
his  notable  book.  Taking  the  months 
seriatim^  beginning,  as  he  should,  in 
September,  he  runs  through  the  whole 
round  of  work  with  an  exhaustiveness 
and  accuracy  which  could  hardly  be 
bettered  to-day.  Given  a  holding  of 
the  sort  he  had,  a  man  might  do  much 
worse  than  obey  old  Tusser  from  point 
to  point. 

He  wrote  in  verse,  a  verse  which  is 
not  often  much  better  than  those 
rustic  runes  which  still  survive,  where- 
in weather- lore  and  suchlike  some- 
times prompt  and  sometimes  are 
prompted  by  a  rhyme.  The  best  of 
these  semi-proverbial  maxims  are  re- 
called by  the  best  of  Tusser.  Take 
this  of  the  autumn  winds  as  an  example : 


The  West»  as  a  father*  all  goodness  doth  bring. 
The  East,  a  forbearer,  no  manner  of  thing; 
The  South,  as  unkind,  draweth  sickness  too  near. 
The  North,  as  a  friend,  maketh  all  again  clear. 

But  he  can  be  more  pointed  than 
that,  and  no  less  just — as  where  he 
is  telling  the  maids  how  to  wash  linen: 

'Go  wash  well,'  saith  Summer,  'with  sun  I  shall 

dry.' 
'Go  wring  well,'  saith  Winter,  'with  wind  so 

shaUL' 

He  is  never  dull  if  he  is  never 
eloquent;  he  is  always  wise  if  he  is 
seldom  witty.  Among  the  Elizabethan 
poets  there  will  have  been  many  of  a 
lowlier  quality;  many  who  could  not 
have  reached  the  piety  and  sweet 
humor  of  'My  friend  if  cause  doth 
wrest  thee,'  which,  with  its  happy 
close  of  'and  sit  down,  Robin,  and 
rest  thee,'  is  the  best  known  of  all 
his  rhymes.  As  a  verbal  acrobat  I 
don't  suppose  any  of  them  could 
approach  him.  His  greatest  feat  in 
that  kind  was  his '  Brief  Conclusion '  in 
twelve  lines,  every  word  in  every  line 
of  which  began  with  T.    Thus : 

The  thrifty  that  teacheth  the  thriving  to  thrive. 
Teach  timely  to  traverse  the  thing  that  thou 
'trive  — 

and  so  on.     If  Peter  Piper  dates  so 
early,  Tusser  beats  it  handsomely. 

For  the  rest,  he  writes  doggerel,  and 
has  no  other  pretensions  that  I  can 
see.  All  the  Elizabethans  did,  Shake- 
speare among  the  best  of  them.  And 
I  don't  know  that  Shakespeare's 
doggerel  is  much  better  than  Tusser's 
doggerel.    It  is  something  that,  swim- 
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ming  in  such  a  brave  company,  he 
should  keep  his  head  above  water;  and 
something  more  that  in  one  other 
point  Tusser  can  vie  with  the  foremost. 
His  knack  of  christening  his  personages 
with  ad  hoc  names  recalls  Shake- 
speare's, which,  with  its  Dick  the 
Carter  and  Marian's  nose,  was  of  the 
same  kind  and  degree.  Here  is  an 
example,  where  he  wishes  to  instill  the 
value  of  hedge  mending.  If  you  let 
your  fences  down,  he  says: 

At  noon,  if  it  bloweth,  at  night  if  it  shine. 
Out  trudgeth  Hew  Makeshift  with  hook  and  with 

line; 
While  Gillet  his  blowse  is  a  milking  thy  cow. 
Sir  Hew  is  a  rigging  thy  gate,  or  thy  plough. 

Autolycus  sang  like  that.  Now 
take  an  allusive  couplet  addressed  to 
the  house  mistress,  that  she  by  all 
means  see  the  lights  out: 

Fear  candle  in  hay  loft,  in  bam,  and  in  shed. 
Fear  Flea-smock  and  Mend-breech  for  burning 
their  bed. 

Right  Shakespearean  direction  in  that: 
few  words  and  to  the  mark.  But 
Tusser  is  seldom  up  to  that  level,  and 
never  on  it  long. 

We  may  as  well  be  clear  about  the 
kind  of  farmer  Tusser  was  before  we 
go  any  further.  A  farmer,  indeed,  he 
happens  to  have  been;  but  he  was  also 
a  husbandman.  A  farmer  in  his  day 
was  a  man  who  paid  a  yearly  rent  for 
something,  by  no  means  necessarily 
land.  To  farm  a  thing  was  to  pay  a 
rent  for  it.  You  could  farm  the  tithe 
of  the  King's  taxes;  you  could  farm  a 
landlord's  rent  roll,  a  corporation's 
market  dues,  the  profits  of  a  bridge  or 
of  a  highway.  The  first  farmers  of 
land  were  the  men  who  took  over 
all  the  estates  of  a  monastery,  paying 
the  holy  men  a  sufficiency,  and  making 
what  they  could  over  and  above. 
In  Elizabeth's  time  the  great  land- 
lords had  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  monks' 
book,  and  the  farmer  of  land  was  be- 


coming more  common.  There  were 
yet,  however,  many  husbandmen  who 
were  not  farmers  at  all:  yeoman  of 
soccage  tenure,  and  tenants  by  copy 
of  court  roll.  That  class  was  probably 
the  most  numerous  of  all,  and  Tusser, 
though  he  objected  to  its  common 
fields  and  'champion  land,'  as  he  calls 
it,  had  plenty  to  tell  them.  He  must, 
I  think,  himself  have  been  a  copy- 
holder in  his  day,  so  feelingly  does  he 
deal  with  the  detriments  of  a  champion 
holding.  The  need,  for  example,  of 
watching  the  beasts  straying  at  will 
over  the  open  fields. 

Where  champion  wanteth  a  swineherd  for  hog. 
There  many  complaineth  of  naughty  man*s  dog. 
Where  eadi  his  own  keeper  appoints  without 

care, 
There  com  is  destroyed  ere  men  be  aware. 

And  again,  more  bitterly: 

Some  pester  the  commons  with  jades  and  with 

geese. 
With  hog  without  ring,  and  with  sheep  without 

fleece; 
Some  lose  a  day's  labor  with  seeking  their  own. 
Some  meet  with  a  booty  they  would  not  have 

known. 
Great  troubles  and  losses  the  champion  sees. 
And  even  in  brawling,  as  wasps  among  bees: 
As  charity  that  way  appeareth  but  small; 
So  less  be  their  winnings,  or  nothing  at  all. 

The  probabilities  are  that  he  was 
quite  right;  but  so  long  as  copy- 
hold endured  so  long  lasted  the  open 
fields. 

Tusser's  holding,  and  that  of  every 
husbandman  in  England  in  his  time, 
was  self-sufficient.  Not  only  did  you 
eat  your  own  mutton,  make  your  own 
souse,  your  own  beer,  cheese,  butter, 
wine,  cordials,  and  physic;  you  built 
your  own  house,  made  your  own  roads, 
fenced  your  own  lands,  contrived  your 
own  ploughs,  wains,  wagons,  wheel- 
barrows, and  all  manner  of  tools.  But 
much  more  than  that.  You  grew 
your  own  hemp,  had  your  own  rope- 
walk,  twisted  your  own  twine;  you 
grew  your  flax  and  wove  your  linen; 
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you  tanned  and  dressed  your  oivn 
leather,  cut  and  spun  your  own  wool, 
made,  no  doubt,  your  own  clothes. 
Indeed,  you  stood  four-square  to 
fate  in  Tusser's  tune;  and  m  that 
particular,  as  well  as  in  another  which 
I  must  speak  of  next,  you  were  much 
nearer  to  Hesiod's  farmer  than  to  ours. 
This  precept  of  his  upon  the  uses  of 
your  woodland  recalls  Hesiod  directly: 

Save  elm,  ash,  and  crabtree  for  cart  and  for 

plough; 
Save  step  for  a  stile  of  the  crotch  of  the  bough; 
Save  hasel  for  forks,  save  sallow  for  rake; 
Save  hulver  and  thorn,  thereof  flail  to  make. 

Hulver  is  holly.  In  the  same  section 
(April)  he  has  a  verse  about  stone- 
picking  which  will  show  his  encyclo- 
piedic  grip  of  his  matter: 

Where  stones  be  too  many,  annoying  thy  land, 
Mak^  servant  come  home  with  a  stone  in  his 

hand: 
By  daily  so  doing,  have  plenty  ye  shall. 
Both  handsome  for  paving  and  good  for  a  wall. 

He  bought  little  or  nothing,  traf- 
ficked very  much  by  barter,  and  had 
scarcely  any  need  for  money.  His  men 
and  maids  lived  in  the  house,  and  if 
they  were  paid  anything,  he  does  not 
say  so.  I  suppose  they  were  paid 
something,  those  of  them  who  were 
not  apprentices,  bound  for  a  seven- 
years'  term.  They  stood  to  his  wife 
and  himself  as  children,  had  their  keep, 
learned  their  business,  married  each 
other  by  and  by,  and  probably  set  up 
for  themselves  with  a  pig  and  a  cock 
and  hen  on  a  pightle  of  land  of  the 
master's.  It  was  a  family  relationship 
well  into  the  eighteenth  century. 
Horace  Walpole  used  to  call  his 
servants  his  family.  With  the  privilege 
of  parenthood  went  the  power  of  the 
rod.  There's  no  doubt  about  that: 
maid  and  man  had  it  if  it  was  earned. 
In  his  dairy  instruction  Tusser  gives 
us  a  list  of  'ten  topping  guests  unsent 
for'  whose  presence  in  the  cheese  will 
cause  Cicely^to  rue  it.    There  are: 


Gehasi,  Lot's  wife,  and  Argus  his  eyes, 
Tom  Piper,  poor  Cobler,  and  Lazarus'  thighs: 
Rough  Esau,  with  Maudlin,  and  gentles  that 

scrawl. 
With  Bishop  that  bumeth  —  ye  thus  know  them 

all. 

Gehazi  the  leper  is  in  cheese  when  it  is 
white  and  dry;  Lot's  wife  when  it  is 
too  salt;  Argus's  eyes  are  obvious; 

^  Tom  Piper  hath  hoven  and  puffdd  up  cheeks; 

Poor  Cobler  is  there  wheQ  it  is  leathery ; 
Esau  betrays  himself  by  hairs,  MaudUn 
by  weeping;  and  as  for  the  'Bishop  that 
bumeth,'  the  explanation  is  compli- 
cated. It  seems  that  Cicely  would  run 
after  the  bishop  for  his  blessing,  and 
leave  the  milk  on  the  fire  to  bum. 
For  all  these  ill-timed  guests  you  are  to 
baste  Cicely,  or  *tug  her  a.  crash,'  or 
'make  her  seek  creeks';  you  'call  her 
a  slut,'  or  *dress  her  down.'  But  you 
encourage  her  at  the  end  with  this 
quatrain: 

If  thou,  so  oft  beaten, 

Amendest  by  this, 
I  will  no  more  threaten, 

I  promise  thee,  Cis. 

Fizgig,  too,  which  is  his  lively  name 
for  the  kitchen  knave,  gets  the  hoUy- 
wand  across  his  quarters  when  he 
deserves  it;  but  Tusser  sebms  to  feel 
that  discipline  may  be  overdone.  It 
may  be  waste  of  good  stick  and  good 
pains,  for: 

As  rod  little  mendeth  where  manners  be  spilt. 
So  naught  will  be  naught,  say  and  do  what  thoo. 
wilt; 

and  he  is  careful  to  remind  you  in 
concluding  his  chapter  of  Huswifely 
Admonitions  that  you  had  always 
better  smile  than  scold : 

Much  brawling  with  servant,  what  man  can 

abide? 
Pay  home  when  thou  fightest,  but  love  not  to 

chide. 

The  whole  matter  of  servants  is  an 
amusing  or  meful  study  nowadays, 
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accordingly  as  one  looks  at  servants. 
Their  treatment  under  Tusser's  han- 
dling brings  the  husbandman-poet  very 
near  to  Hesiod,  in  whose  time  servitude 
was  not  called  by  any  other  name. 
Tusser's  huswife,  warned  by  the  main 
cock,  called  up  her  maids  and  men 
at  four  in  the  summer,  at  five  in  the 
winter.  She  packed  them  off  to  bed 
at  ten  or  nine  at  night,  according  to 
the  season,  and,  it  would  appear,  to 
bed  in  the  dark.  She  made  her  own 
candles,  and  feared  also  a  fire,  which 
will  account  for  that.  There  was  no 
early  tea  for  Mistress  Tusser's  maids, 
let  me  tell  you: 

Some  slovens  from  sleeping  no  sooner  get  up 
But  hand  is  in  aumbry  and  nose  is  in  cup. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  with  Mrs.  Tusser. 
On  the  other  hand,  hard  work  all 
round:  'sluts'  comer'  to  be  ridded; 
sweeping,  dusting,  mop-twirling. 

Let  some  to  peel  hemp,  or  else  rushes  to  twine. 
To  spin  or  to  card,  or  to  seething  of  brine; 

and  as  for  the  men: 

Let  some  about  cattle,  some  pastures  to  view, 
Some  malt  to  be  grinding  against  ye  do  brew. 

And  so  to  breakfast.  The  morning  star 
was  the  signal  for  it;  and  a  hasty  meal 
was  expected  of  you : 

Call  servants  to  breakfast,  by  day-star  appear, 
A  snatch,  and  to  work  —  fellows  tarry  not  here 

You  had  porridge  and  a  scrap  of  meat,, 
and  if  you  laid  hands  on  something 
sweeter,  look  out  for  Mrs.  Tusser: 

'What  tack  in  a  pudding?*  saith  greedy  gut- 

\*Tinger: 
(live  such  ye  wot  what,  ere  a  pudding  he  finger. 

And,  summarily,  of  breakfast  there  is 
this  to  be  understood,  that  it  is  a  thing 
of  grace,  not  of  custom : 

No  breakfast  of  custom  provide  for  to  save. 
But  only  for  such  as  deserveth  to  have. 

Very  near  Hesiod  indeed ! 


For  your  dinner  at  noon  you  were 
more  hospitably  served.  First  of  all, 
it  was  ready  for  you: 

By  noon  see  your  dinner  be  ready  and  neat: 
Let  meat  tarry  servant,  not  servant  his  meat  — 

and  you  were  to  have  enough — plain 
fare,  but  enough. 

^Give  servants  no  dainties,  but  give  them  enow; 
Too  many  chaps  wagging  do  beggar  the  plough ; 

but  even  here  you  would  get  according 
to  your  deserts.  If  you  were  lazy  at 
your  threshing  you  would  be  given 
*a  flap  and  a  trap,'  whatever  those 
may  be.  And  you  were  expected  to 
eat  the  trencher  bare: 

Some  gnaweth  and  leaveth,  some  crusts  and 

some  crumbs: 
Eat  such  their  own  leavings,  or  gnaw  their  own 

thumbs. 

In  the  hot  weather  you  had  time  for 
sleep  allowed  you: 

From  May  to  mid-August  an  hour  or  two 
Let  Patch  sleep  a  snatch,  howsoever  ye  do. 
Though  sleeping  one  hour  refresheth  his  song. 
Yet  trust  not  Hob  Grouthead  for  sleeping  too 
long. 

Then  came  afternoon  work,  and  at 
last  supper.  Here  the  mistress  might 
unbend  somewhat;  for,  as  Tusser  puts 
it: 

Whatever  God  sendeth,  be  merry  withal. 

She  had  still,  however,  an  eye  for  the 
servants: 

No  servant  at  table  use  sauc'ly  to  talk. 
Lest  tongue  set  at  large  out  of  measure  do  walk; 
No  lurching,  no  snatching,  no  striving  at  all. 
Lest  one  go  without,  and  another  have  all. 

And  then  a  final  word : 

Declare  after  supper  —  take  heed  thereunto  — 
What  work  in  the  morning  each  servant  shall  do. 

And  then  —  bed ! 

There  were  feast  days,  of  course: 
Christmas  to  Epiphany  was  one  long 
feast ;  then  Plough  Monday,  Shrovetide, 
Sheep-shearing,   Wake-Day,   Harvest 
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Home,  Seed-Cake — these  as  the  times 
came  round.  But  there  was  a  weekly 
regale  too,  which  was  known  as 
Twice-a-Week  Roast.  On  Sundays 
and  Thursdays  a  hot  joint  was  the 
custom  at  supper.  Tusser  is  clear 
about  the  value  and  sanction  at  once: 

Thus  doing,  and  keeping  such  custom  and  guise* 
They  call  thee  good  huswife  —  they  love  thee 
likewise. 

Those  days  are  past  and  done,  with 
much  to  regret  and  much  more  to  be 
thankful  for.  You  trained  good  ser- 
vants that  way  —  but  did  you  make 
good  men  and  women  ?  Some  think  so, 
and  I  among  them;  but  such  training 
is  two-edged,  and  while  I  feel  sure 
that  the  girls  and  lads  were  the  better 
for  the  discipline,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  masters  and  mistresses  were.  They 
nursed  arrogance;  out  of  them  came 
the  tyrants  and  gang-drivers  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  Act  of  Settlement, 
the  Enclosure  Acts,  rick-burning,  ma- 
chine-breaking, and  the  Bloody  Assize 
of  18S1.  Well,  now  the  reckoning  has 
come,  and  Hodge  will  have  Farmer 
Blackacre  at  his  discretion. 

One  or  two  variations  from  modem 
practice  may  be  noted.  The  Eliza^ 
bethan  husbandman  grew,  I  have  said, 
his  own  flax  and  hemp;  he  grew  his 
vines  too,  and  Tusser  bids  him  prune 
them  in  February.  I,  who  grew  mine, 
call  that  fully  early.  He  does  not  tell 
us  when  he  gathered  his  grapes  or 
(what  I  very  much  want  to  know)  how 
he  made  his  wine  —  whether  with 
pure  fermented  grape-juice,  which 
is  the  French  way,  or  by  adding  water 
and  sugar  to  the  must,  which  is  our 
present  English  fashion.  Again,  he 
used  sheep's  milk  both  for  draught 
and  for  butter-making.'^  You  weaned 
the  lambs  at  Philip  and  Jacob,  he 
says,  if  you  wanted  any  milk  from  the 

*  In  so  doing  he  had  better  butter  than  we  shall 
ever  have.  Those  who  have  eaten  sheep'fi-milk 
butter  In  Athens  will  agree  with  me. 


ewe.  Lastly,  he  grew  saffron,  which 
he  pared  between  the  two  St.  Mary's 
days.  To  pare  is  to  strip  the  soil  with 
a  breast  plough.  The  two  St.  Mary's 
days  were  July  f22  and  August  15, 
which  would  be  a  pretty  good  time 
to  plant  saffron. 

We  also,  in  my  country,  date  our 
operations  by  holy  days,  long  after 
the  holy  men  have  ceased  to  be  com- 
memorated. Who  knows  St.  Gregory's 
Day?  It  is  March  12.  Mafrowfat 
peas  go  into  the  drill : 

Sow  runcivals  timely,  and  all  that  is  gny; 
But  sow  not  the  white  till  St.  Gregory's  Day. 

I  will  undertake  that  half  a  dozen  old 
hands  round  about  my  house  follow 
out  this  rule  in  its  entirety. 

[Etferyman] 

THE  MEANING  OF  DREAMS 
BY   •SCIENCE* 

The  crude  and  ineffectual  methods 
by  which  medical  men  a^ttempted  to 
deal,  until  comparatively  recent  years, 
with  mental  disorders  may  be  some 
justification  for  the  cult  of  psycho- 
analysis which  is  now  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  But  it  is  time  that  the 
general  public  began  to  appreciate 
what  psycho-analysis  means.  Freud, 
who  was  the  first  to  invest  this  prac- 
tice Hith  a  halo  of  scientific  precision, 
has  admittedly  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  roots  of  perverted 
and  obsessional  ideas.  He  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  thrown  considerable 
light,  also,  on  the  abnormalities  of 
generally  normal  persons,  to  have  sug- 
gested at  least  some  of  the  causes  of 
fears  and  anxieties.  But  how  far  the 
present  developments  of  his  work  are 
useful  or  even  safe  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  general  public  who,  to 
my  mind,  are  more  likely  to  judge 
correctly  in  this  matter. 
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Dreams  have  gone  through  \'arious 
ncissitudes.  By  many  people,  even  by 
many  men  of  science,  they  have  been 
commonly  disregarded  as  the  inconse- 
quent ejectamoita  of  the  mind.  They 
have  been  regarded  much  as  the 
project  of  an  elaborate  machine  which 
is  running  iiiithout  its  escapement 
wheel  or  *  governor. '  There  have  been 
attempts  to  interpret  them  as  full 
of  meaning.  Some  interpreters  have 
stressed  the  bodily  origin  of  dreams 
and  have  tried  to  make  the  dream  a 
sort  of  explanation  or  story  written 
round  a  bodily  change  or  a  sense  im- 
pression. Others  have  seen  in  dreams 
a  symbolic  account  of  the  patient's  life, 
forming  a  whole.  Others,  again,  have 
tak^i  dreams  in  detail  and  have 
evolved  an  elaborate  cipher  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  their  images  or  con- 
ceptions. And,  of  course,  there  are 
those  who  have  found  in  dreams  a 
symbolic  warning  for  the  future. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Freud, 
despite  the  scorn  he  pours  on  these 
various  methods  of  interpretation,  is 
not  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  His 
method  of  interpretation  depends  upon 
symbols  and  ciphers,  just  as  much. 
Sometimes  he  takes  the  dream  as  a 
whole,  a  clearly  symbolic  story.  Some- 
times he  takes  them  in  detail  and  sub- 
stitutes various  things  out  of  normal 
life  for  the  quite  different  images  shown 
in  the  dream.  The  new  thing  he  has 
added  is  the  theory  that  sexuality  is  at 
the  back  of  all  these  things,  and  his 
psycho-analysis  consists  of  a  hunt 
through  the  inconsequences  and  irrele- 
vancies  of  the  mind  until  somehow  he 
has  fastened  on  a  sexual  explanation. 
'  I  can  only  repeat  afresh,'  he  says, '  the 
principle  which  I  have  always  foimd 
to  be  true,  that  sexuality,  in  the  main, 
is  the  key  to  the  problems  both  of  the 
psycho-neuroses  and  of  the  neuroses. 
He  who  disdains  to  use  this  key  will 
never  be  in  a  position  to  solve  them.' 


Let  me  make  clear  at  once  that  the 
disgusting  character  of  Freud's  expla- 
nations is,  in  my  opinion,  no  ^-alid  ob- 
jection to  his  methods.  I  merely  ^ish 
to  question  their  validity  and  to  make 
clear  some  of  the  consequences  which 
are  at  pres^it  emerging  from  the  fol- 
lowing of  his  theories.  Dreams  are  of 
the  first  importance  to  Freud.  'When 
I  give  a  ps>'cho^eurotic  patient  anal>^- 
ical  treatment,  dreams  are  ali%'a>'s,  as 
I  have  said,  the  subject  of  our  discus- 
sion.' His  practice  is  to  get  his  patients 
to  tell  their  dreams,  uncritically,  that 
is,  \%ith  a  direct  and  emphatic  repres- 
sion of  the  critical  faculty;  and  then  he 
uses  the  dreams  as  a  sort  of  series  of 
texts,  and  asks  the  patient  to  tell  him 
the  atmosphere  of  it,  the  explanation 
or  comment  it  suggests  —  again  un- 
critically. Anything  which  the  mind 
casts  up  as  an  association  of  the  figure 
or  episode  of  the  dream  is  to  be  told ; 
and  patients  are  made  to  place  them- 
selves in  the  half-sleepy  state  of  pre- 
hypnosis  in  order  that  such  'associa- 
tions' may  enter  the  mind  the  more 
readily  and  be  recounted  without  fear 
or  favor. 

Now,  the  method  adopted  for  neuro- 
pathological  cases  is  claimed  to  have 
been,  and  to  be,  successful.  Obsessions 
and  functional  disturbances  (though 
many  of  these  seem  like  organic  affec- 
tions) disappear  when  their  origin  has 
been  tracked  down.  'Where  it  has 
been  possible  to  trace  such  a  patholog- 
ical idea  back  to  the  element  in  the 
psychic  life  of  the  patient  to  which  it 
owes  its  origin,  this  idea  has  crumbled 
away,  and  the  patient  has  been  re- 
lieved of  it.'  So  far  as  one  can  see  this 
is  not  true  as  it  is  stated;  for  Freud 
himself  states  the  necessity  of  accept 
once  by  the  patient  of  the  truth  of  the 
explanation,  and  if  this  be  true  I  won- 
der how  this  differs  from  a  rather 
elaborate  and  unnecessary  method  of 
suggestion. 
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If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  some  of  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject he  will  soon  be  conscious  of  a  fanci- 
ful atmosphere.  Even  in  Freud's  classi- 
cal book  the  same  thing  is  evident. 
*The  dream  is  a  fulfillment  of  a  wish/ 
he  says;  but  the  involved  manipula^- 
tion  to  which  he  resorts  in  order  to 
make  this  appear  reasonable  is  simply 
staggering.  There  is  a  vast  class  of 
anxiety  dreams  which  can  only  be 
made  to  fit  into  this  generalization  by 
a  complete  inversion.  And,  in  the  end, 
on  Freud's  showing  —  if  .dreams  repre- 
sent a  wish  at  all  —  it  is  sometimes  a 
very  frank  and  crudely  circumstantial 
fulfillment;  sometimes  a  wholly  sym- 
bolical story;  again  a  wish  that  peeps 
through  and  can  only  be  interpreted 
by  the  cipher  method;  sometimes  it  is 
only  to  be  seen  in  its  complete  inhibi- 
tion. The  variety  of  dreams  really 
bursts  through  this  thin,  fanciful  fila- 
ment with  which  Freud  seeks  to  bind 
them.  I  will  give  but  one  instance  to 
show  how  utterly  fanciful  Freud  can 
be.  'I  cite  the  dream  of  the  girl  who 
saw  her  sister's  little  son  lying  dead  in 
a  coffin,  but  who  felt  no  pain  or  sor- 
row. We  know  from  analysis  why  not. 
The  dream  only  concealed  her  wish  to 
see  the  man  she  loved  again.' 


But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  numbers 
of  people  are  now  applying  these 
methods  of  analysis,  and  many  of  them 
are  certainly  not  qualified  medical 
men,  even  if  they  are  qualified  at  all. 
Their  method  involves  the  sexual  ex- 
planation of  fancies  and  dream  episodes 
which  not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
would  have  connected  with  sexuality 
at  all.  Frequently  such  analyses  con- 
tinue for  very  long  periods;  and,  as 
Freud  suggests,  the  patients  are  com- 
monly women  who  almost  invariably 
fall  in  love  with  the  analyst.  How  far 
can  we  be  sure  that  the  analysts  do  not 
actually  suggest  the  sort  of  explana- 
tions they  find  in  their  patients'  minds? 
How  far  can  we  be  sure  that  it  is  wise 
to  have  our  hidden  and  inefi'ectual  (not 
to  say  passing)  fancies  explained  and 
thereby  strengthened  as  definite  sexual 
impulses?  I  remember  when  there 
was  a  loud  outcry  against  confession 
as  liable  to  suggest  filthiness  to  peni- 
tents. But  that  charge  would  seem  to 
lie  most  certainly  at  the  doors  of 
psycho-analysts  who  are  pledged  by 
their  theories  to  find  sexuality  at  the 
root  of  everything,  and  the  medical 
profession  would  do  well  to  warn 
people  against  irresponsible  and  un- 
trained analysts. 


[The  English  Revimc] 

THE  ROMANCES  OF  RIDER  HAGGARD 


BY   EDWARD   C.   RASHLEIGH 


In  presenting  us  with  When  the 
World  Shook,  which  as  an  effort  of  im- 
aginative daring  is  alone  surpassed  by 
that  incomparable  romance  with  which 
his  name  will  always  be  associated  —  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  She  —  Sir  Rider 
Haggard  again  emphasizes  a  fact  we 
have  long  suspected  —  that  in  spite  of 
his  wide  popularity,  perhaps  because  of 
it,  he  has  not  yet  been  completely  un- 
derstood or  appreciated  by  his  public. 
The  obvious  view  of  him  as  a  wTiter  of 
romance,  a  compiler  of  intensely  ex- 
citing stories  of  adventure,  has  been 
so  long  familiar  to  his  readers  that  his 
attractions  as  a  philosopher  have  been 
somewhat  overlooked.  It  will  be  our 
endeavor  on  the  present  occasion,  after 
glancing  at  his  work  from  the  con- 
ventional point  of  views  to  attempt 
some  rediscovery  of  him  in  his  less 
obtrusive  aspect. 

The  romance  of  imaginative  adven- 
ture is  especially  welcome  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  temperament,  because  it  ap)- 
peals  to  certain  innate  racial  instincts 
which  can  neither  be  eradicated  nor 
stifled.  I  confess  I  have  little  patience 
with  those  who  affect  a  superior  dis- 
dain for  this  kind  of  fiction;  who  com- 
plain of  a  'deadly  silence,'  of  'seeing 
everywhere  the  hand  that  pulls  the 
wires,'  of  'purely  artificial  excite- 
ment' leaving  them  'cold  and  a  trifle 
fatigued.' 

I  have  in  mind  a  certain  critic  who 
lamented  the  production  of  these  and 
other  romances  because,  as  he  put  it, 
they  tended  'to  the  awakening  in  the 
young  of  the  feudal  ideal,  which  it  has 
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cost  the  world  such  a  deluge  of  blood 
and  tears  partly  to  get  rid  of.'  The 
same  sad  scribe  went  on  to  allude  to 
*the  pernicious  influence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott'!  Such  opinions  are  not  likely, 
even  in  these  latter  days  of  disen- 
chantment, to  gain  wide  acceptance. 
For  though  to-day  no  golden  Spanish 
Main,  that  Aladdin's  hinterland,  calls 
us  to  explore  its  wonders,  no  undis- 
covered country,  not  even  to  north  and 
south  those  'thrilling  regions  of  thick- 
ribbed  ice,'  any  longer  awaits  the  lift- 
ing of  the  veil,  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
if  limited  in  its  aspirations  and  shorn 
of  its  fulfillment  by  the  increasing 
ugliness  of  modem  life,  still  smoulders 
within  us  and  still  responds  to  those 
magicians  who  have  the  cunning  and 
the  art  to  kindle  it  into  flame. 

And  among  their  company  Sir  Rider 
Haggard  has  long  wielded  a  wand 
second  to  none  in  power  and  enchant- 
ment. Being  gifted,  indeed,  with  an 
imagination  which,  as  the  late  Sir 
Walter  Besant  once  observed,  is 
'stronger,  more  vivid,  more  audacious 
than  any  other  writer  of  his  time,'  he 
creates  where  his  followers  merely 
manipulate.  And  it  is  precisely  for 
that  reason  that  he  still  remains  un- 
rivaled in  the  department  of  fiction 
which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own. 

Few  writers  have  been  more  reck- 
lessly accused  of  plagiarism,  and  none 
has  suffered  more  in  this  respect  than 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  Sir  Rider. 
Haggard,  indeed,  has  to  a  certliin  ex- 
tent plagiarized  himself.  Such  simi- 
larities as  we  have  discovered,  how- 
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ever,  rather  court  our  gratitude  than 
provoke  our  regret.  We  are  not  bored, 
for  instance,  with  the  trial  by  fire  in 
The  Wizard  because  we  have  already 
made  acquaintance  with  that  lord  of 
the  lightnings,  Indaba-Zimbi,  in  Al- 
lan's Wife:  the  ghosts  which  gather 
to  welcome  the  dying  Eric  on  Mosfell 
do  not  inspire  us  with  any  less  lively 
apprehension  because  we  have  before 
been  introduced  to  a  company  of 
equally  portentous '  Sahus'  at  the  pass- 
ing of  Cleopatra;  nor,  again,  would  we 
willingly  have  missed  the  fray  on  the 
knees  of  the  Old  Stone  Witch  who  sat 
aloft  'waiting  for  the  world  to  die*  be- 
cause it  recalls  a  like  Homeric  conflict 
in  the  closing  chronicles  of  Allan 
Quatermain,  That  originality,  more- 
over, is  strictly  limited,  was  possibly 
no  new  discovery  even  in  the  days  of 
Solomon.  It  has  been  increasingly 
evident,  as  far  as  romance  is  con- 
cerned, since  the  time  of  Apuleius. 

For  sheer  audacity,  his  latest  effort  is 
second  to  none  of  its  author's  perform- 
ances. The  ruins  of  Kdr  had  the  re- 
spectable antiquity  of  a  hundred  cen- 
turies or  so,  but  the  marvelous  city  of 
Nyo,  situated  in  a  region  of  mysterious 
light  thousands  of  feet  beneath  the 
earth's  surface,  surpasses  even  K6r's 
length  of  days  by  the  trifle  of  two  him- 
dred  and  forty  thousand  years!  It  is 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in 
the  region  of  the  Azores,  the  peaks,  if 
we  may  credit  the  ingenious  specula- 
tions of  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  of  the 
lost  Atlantis,  that  Sir  Rider  Haggard 
has  laid  the  scene  of  his  latest  fantasy. 
But  it  is  on  the  mysterious  island  of 
Orofena  in  the  Southern  Pacific  —  a 
remnant  of  the  still  more  ancient  con- 
tinent of  Lemuria  —  that  the  three 
modem  Englishmen,  Arbuthnot,  the 
wealthy  mystic,  Bastin,  the  dull,  un- 
imaginative, high-church  parson,  and 
Bickley,  the  medical  skeptic,  are 
wrecked,    thanks    to    a    particularly 


vigorous  cyclone,  and  resurrect  from 
their  quarter  of  a  million  years'  sleep 
the  old  Superman,  Oro,  and  his  fasci- 
nating daughter,  the  Lady  Yva. 

Of  the  effect  of  their  appearance  on 
the  different  mentalities  of  Bastin, 
Bickley,  and  Arbuthnot,  of  the  extraor- 
dinary experiences  of  these  three  in 
the  subterranean  region  of  Nyo,  of  the 
love  of  Arbuthnot  for  the  I^dy  Yva  in 
whom  he  finally  discovers  the  person- 
ality of  his  dead  wife  reincarnated, 
and  of  how  the  final  tragedy  of  the 
world's  destruction  was  averted  by  the 
latter's  self-sacrifice  —  of  all  this  let 
the  reader  learn  from  the  book  itself. 
The  description,  in  the  closing  chap- 
ters, of  the  World's  Balance  —  a  gigan- 
tic mountain  of  metal  two  thousand 
feet  and  more  in  height,  spinning  eter- 
nally like  a  huge  humming-top,  or 
gyroscope,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
and  traveling  as  it  spins,  and  of  Oro's 
attempt  to  divert  its  course,  is  as 
daring  and  arresting  a  flight  of  the 
imagmation  as  anything  Sir  Rider 
Haggard  has  achieved.  'Who  shall 
say,'  as  Mr.  Holly  has  observed,  'what 
proportion  of  fact,  past,  present,  or  to 
come,  may  lie  in  the  imagination? 
What  is  imagination?  Perhaps  it  is  a 
shadow  of  the  intangible  truth,  per- 
haps it  is  the  soul's  thought!' 

We  may,  indeed,  pause  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  idea  of  an  age  of 
culture  far  ahead  of  our  o\^ii  in  the  far- 
off  dawn  of  the  world  is  so  wild  a  spec- 
ulation after  all.  On  the  authority  of 
Professor  Keith,  the  period  since  the 
human  stem  became  differentiated 
from  that  which  led  on  to  the  great 
anthropoid  apes  is  about  two  million 
years;  and,  on  the  same  authority,  man 
had  reached  the  human  standard  in 
size  of  brain  by  the  commencement  of 
the  Pliocene  epoch,  or  about  a  million 
years  ago.  Is  it,  then,  so  certain  — 
bearing  in  mind  what  vast  geological 
changes  have  occurred  —  that  it  is  only 
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for  the  fraction  of  the  last  seven  thou- 
sand years  or  so  that  man  has  been 
civilized,  and  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  enormous  preceding  period  he  has 
existed  continuously  in  some  condition 
akin  to  the  Neanderthal? 

In  glancing  back  over  the  long  list  of 
Sir  Rider  Haggard's  achievements,  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  with  whom 
out  of  all  the  excellent  fellowship  of  his 
adventurers  we  shall  more  particu- 
larly concern  ourselves.  The  African 
exploits  of  Mr.  Allan  Quatermain  have 
alone  furnished  material  for  no  less 
than  nine  romances,  while  two  further 
chronicles  have  recently  commenced  as 
serials  in  the  magazines.  One  of  these 
—  The  Ancient  Allan  —  deals  with  his 
preexistence  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  Conquest;  and  the  other, 
wherein  we  welcome  the  reappearance 
of  one  Umslopogaas,  bears  the  arrest- 
ing title  of  *She*  Meets  Allan,  which  in 
itself  is  sufficient  to  conjure  up  all 
kinds  of  speculations  anent  a  further 
visit  to  the  delectable  region  of  K6r. 

But,  Allan  apart,  our  choice  is  a  suf- 
ficiently wide  one.  We  can  gaze  upon 
the  glories  of  Montezuma's  Tenoch- 
titlan  with  Thomas  Wingfield  or  the 
lost  wonders  of  desolate  Zimbabwe 
with  Prince  Aziel;  dare  Goldfoss  with 
Eric  Brighteyes  or  make  that  desper- 
ate and  anxazing  journey  into  the  Mist 
coxmtry  with  Juanna  Rodd  and  Leon- 
ard Outram.  Jerusalem  besieged  by 
Titus.  Byzantium  under  the  Empress 
Irene  and  Constantine  the  Sixth; 
Venice  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague; 
Seville  and  Granada  in  the  spacious 
days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  the 
Netherlands  groaning  under  the  bloody 
sword  of  Alva;  the  moxmtainous  king- 
dom of  Al-je-bal,  the  sinister  Lord  of 
the  Assassins;  the  imexplored  wilds  of 
Yucatan,  of  Abyssinia,  or  of  No  Man's 
Land  at  the  back  of  Thibet  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  mystic  Fire-Moun- 
tain  of  Kaloon  —  all   these   invite  a 


visit;  while  if  we  would  explore  the 
magic  and  mysteries  of  Ancient  Egypt 
we  can  do  so  when  Rameses  ruled  at 
Thebes  or  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria. 
Better  still,  to  revert  to  Zululand,  we 
can  go  a-hunting  by  night  on  Ghost 
Moxmtain  with  the  Wolf-Brethren 
Umslopogaas  and  Galazi ;  or,  best  of  all, 
we  can  steer  for  that  wondrous  region 
portaled  by  the  Ethiopian's  Head, 
give  greeting  to  old  BillaU,  and  wander 
awhile  with  Ayesha  amid  the  sad 
splendors  of  the  tombs  of  K6r. 

Whichever  expedition  we  decide 
upon  we  shall  be  quite  easy  in  our 
minds  on  the  score  of  getting  safely 
through.  Were  Sir  Rider  Haggard 
presented,  like  Cadmus  of  old,  with  a 
handful  of  dragon's  teeth  to  sow,  the 
crop  of  warriors  that  would  arise  would 
make  the  shade  of  Frederick  the  Great 
quite  envious.  It  would  be  no  light 
matter  to  get  together  a  bodyguard  of 
such  doughty  units  as  Sir  Henry  Cur- 
tis, Umbopa  and  Twala,  Umslopogaas 
and  Galazi,  Eric  Brighteyes,  Skalla- 
grim  and  Ospakar  Blacktooth,  Martin 
the  Frisian,  Otter  the  conqueror  of  the 
Snake,  the  twin  brothers  Godwin  and 
Wulf,  and,  if  we  are  not  superstitious 
of  thirteen,  golden-harnessed  Odysseus. 

The  tale  of  scalps  these  paladins 
accounted  for  between  them  would 
suffice  to  decorate  a  whole  tribe  of 
Fenimore  Cooper's  Indians.  Umslopo- 
gaas alone,  if  I  remember  rightly,  had 
cut  one  hundred  and  three  notches  in 
the  shaft  of  'Groanmaker'  before  ever 
he  tackled  the  Masai  or  stood  with 
Kara  at  the  head  of  the  flying  stair- 
way. Which  reminds  me  that  Sir  Rider 
Haggard  has  been  frequently  accused 
of  bloodthirsty  instincts  and  with 
pandering  to  unwholesome  appetites. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that,  like 
the  Abyssinian  natives  whom  Bruce 
of  Munchausen  fame  was  held  to  have 
maligned,  he  dines  exclusively  on  raw 
steaks,  and  that  his  romances  'reek 
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with  blood  like  a  very  shambles/  The 
accusation,  however,  is  beside  the 
mark,  because  it  wholly  begs  the 
question  of  Sir  Rider  Haggard's  out- 
look, and  violates  the  rule  which  Mau- 
passant has  truly  said  will  ever  need 
repeating  a  thousand  times,  that, 
whatever  the  reader  may  like  or  dis- 
like, the  critic,  if  he  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  has  no  right  to  concern  himself 
about  tendencies.  'Hemust  judge  the 
particular  work  solely  in  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  attempt.' 

Sir  Rider  Haggard's  attempt  is  to 
deal  with  heroic  times  and  episodes  in 
a  heroic  and  realistic  manner.  In  this, 
as  I  think,  he  has  quite  remarkably 
succeeded.  Nada  the  Lily ^  for  instBiicet 
where  slaughter  is  on  as  large  a  scale 
as  in  anything  he  has  given  us,  is  most 
certainly  as  true  and  as  powerful  a  pre- 
sentment of  savage  existence  as  can 
easily  be  found  either  in  fiction  or  out 
of  it. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  only  as  a 
graphic  chronicler  of  rousing  combats, 
or  yet  as  a  painter  of  scenes  that  are 
terrible  or  ghastly,  that  Sir  Rider  Hag- 
gard appeals  to  us.  His  work  has 
charms  of  a  higher  value,  wizardries  of 
a  more  abiding  potence.  I  think  it  is 
M.  Paul  Bourget  who  has  observed 
that  *the  novelist  who  desires  to  live 
shall  continue  to  put  poetry  in  his 
prose.'  Sir  Rider  Haggard  has  a  gift  of 
poetry  which,  when  most  happily 
allied  to  his  rare  imagination  and  in- 
ventiveness, enables  him  to  reach  a  far 
loftier  height  than  most  fabulists 
whose  aim  is  no  more  than  an  exciting 
story  of  adventure.  He  has,  indeed,  an 
epic  sense  which  would  transcend  the 
limits  of  our  mundane  vision  and  open 
out  perspectives  of  some  super-terres- 
trial landscape.  There  is  about  it  a 
curious,  indefinable  quality  —  some- 
thing of  the  twilight,  more  perhaps  of 
the  night;  a  night  when  summer  light- 
ning is  abroad,  when  the  stars  seem 


alternately  to  approach  and  to  recede 
from  the  atmosphere  of  earth.  For  it 
conveys,  to  me  at  least,  a  peculiar 
sense  of  the  Infinite. 

Sir  Rider  Haggard  is  brimful  of  it. 
It  breaks  out  here  and  there  in  some 
arresting  passage  even  in  his  more 
tranquil  novels  of  everyday  English 
life.  Take,  for  instance,  Beatrice,  and 
Colonel  Quaritchf  V,  C,  or,  if  you  would 
have  it  in  more  abundant  measure, 
&ieVLa  Fregelius.  It  is  employed  effec- 
tively, not  twice  or  thrice,  in  King 
SolomorCa  Mines  and  AUan  Quaier- 
main.  It  is  tense,  yet  restrained,  in 
Eric  BrighteyeSf  in  Montezuina*s 
Daughter 9  and  in  Nada  the  Lily,  It  per- 
vasively illuminates  The  World's  De- 
sire. It  reaches  its  loftiest  expression 
in  Cleopatra^  in  She,  and  in  Ayesha: 
The  Return  of  She,  And  though  at 
times  it  is  maddeningly  contrasted 
with  strange  lapses  into  commonplace 
—  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  the 
romance  of  adventure  is  not,  funda- 
mentally, the  most  fitting  place  for  its 
introduction  —  it  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  any  consideration  of  Sir 
Rider  Haggard's  performances  because 
it  is  precisely  where  it  is  most  finely 
and  most  unrestrainedly  employed 
that  we  get  the  essence  of  his  message 
and  his  meaning. 

What,  then,  is  this  message?  Super- 
ficially, it  might  be  described  as  fatal- 
ism! that  which  must  befall  must  be- 
fall. And  in  some  degree  Sir  Rider 
Haggard  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
the  prescience  of  the  Norns  ever  upon 
him.  Bearing  in  mind  his  Scandinavian 
antecedents,  I  can,  indeed,  almost  im- 
agine that  in  some  previous  incama^- 
tion  he  played  the  part  of  an  Icelandic 
Skald  and  wandered  from  homestead 
to  homestead  foretelling  disaster  and 
doom.  But  it  is  by  no  means  fatalism. 
It  also  goes  far  beyond  the  old  Greek 
idea  of  Nemesis.  It  is  rather  the  expres- 
sion of  a  vivid  sense  of  the  unending 
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conflict  between  the  dual  principles  of 
evil  and  of  good,  of  suffering  and  of 
joy;  of  the  imperative  and  inevitable 
punishment  or  reward  which  is  their 
sequel;  and  of  the  mystery  and  the 
silence  of  the  Eternal  Law  by  which 
they  act  and  whence  they  proceed. 
Like  a  pervasive  and  recurrent  time, 
this  theme  runs  in  a  weird  music 
through  all  this  author's  romances;  and 
however  loudly  the  external  clamor  of 
the  narrative  appears  to  drown  it, 
those  who  have  ears  to  listen  cannot 
fail  to  catch  its  meaning. 

This  breadth  of  vision,  the  natural 
attribute  of  an  imagination  which  is 
impatient  of  the  finite  and  is  ever 
attempting  to  read  the  stars,  also 
accounts,  and  alone  accounts,  for  a 
quality  in  Sir  Rider  Haggard's  work 
which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
mere  blood-letting,  namely,  nithless- 
ness.  And  by  ruthlessness  I  mean  the 
apparently  merciless  manner  in  which 
he  consigns  so  large  a  number  of  his 
characters  to  ruin  or  death.  This 
treatment  does  not  so  much  apply  to 
his  menfolk,  for  their  exits  from  the 
drama  are  usually  portrayed  in  such 
heroic  fashion  as  to  connote  a  sense  of 
glory  rather  than  of  tears.  But  with 
his  womenkind  it  is  difi*erent.  Thus,  in 
Dawn  we  have  Mildred  Carr  heart- 
broken; in  th&WUcWa  Head  Eva  Kes- 
wick delivered  to  a  fate  worse  than 
death;  in  Colonel  QuarUcks  V.  C,  Belle 
Quest  cruelly  deserted;  while  among 
those  whose  lot  is  death  itself  we  have 
Jess,  Marie,  Beatrice,  Joan  Haste, 
Stella  Quatermain,  and  Stella  Frege- 
lius;  Sorais,  Nada,  and  Gudruda;  Oto- 
mie,  Maya,  and  Elissa;  Masouda  and 
Ustane;  Meriamum  and  Atene;  Merapi 
and  Yva. 

But,  however  seemingly  ruthless  all 
this  may  appear,  to  interpret  it  as  such 
is  totally  to  misunderstand  Sir  Rider 
Haggard's  point  of  view.  The  earthly 
sufferings  and  existences  of  his  char- 


acters are,  to  him,  no  more  than  single 
pages  from  an  innumerable  series  of 
lives,  a  series  without  any  beginning  or 
ending.  Birth  and  death  are,  in  his 
eyes,  merely  milestones  on  the  orbit  of 
our  infinity.  In  the  words  of  that 
mysterious  being  who  haunted  Holly's 
dreams:  'That  which  is  alive  hath 
known  death,  and  that  which  is  dead 
yet  can  never  die.  For  in  the  Circle  of 
the  Spirit  life  is  naught  and  death  is 
naught.  Yea,  all  things  live  forever, 
though  at  times  they  sleep  and  are  for- 
gotten.' Thus,  in  his  more  logical 
view.  Eternity  is  not  regarded,  as  by 
most,  as  something  with  a  hither  wall 
to  it,  but  we  are  immortal  here  and 
now.  Still  further,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  sense  of  the  infinite,  he 
regards  this  present  incarnation  as  far 
too  short  for  any  final  judgment  or 
assessment  of  humanity's  deeds  and 
sufierings.  As  'the  glow  worm  that 
shines  in  the  night  time  and  is  black  in 
the  morning,'  as  'the  white  breath  of 
the  oxen  in  winter,'  as  'the  little 
shadow  that  runs  across  the  grass  and 
loses  itself  at  sunset ';  such,  as  he  beau- 
tifully puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  Ignosi, 
is  our  Uttle  span  of  earthly  days  and 
troublings. 

And  so,  over  all  the  tragedy  and 
pain  which  he  depicts  —  none  the  less 
tragic  because  heroically  treated  —  he 
suffuses  always,  sometimes  symboli- 
cally, sometimes  in  intenser  radiance, 
the  silver  gleam  of  a  dawn  which  is  yet 
to  be,  a  dawn  of  redemption  and  of 
peace.  The  last  words  of  Elissa  to 
Aziel,  'Beloved,  there  is  hope*;  the  cry 
of  Meriamimi  to  Odysseus,  'Beneath 
the  wings  of  Truth  shall  we  meet 
again';  the  shoe  of  the  drowned  Bea- 
trice swept  back  to  Greoffrey  from  the 
cruel  sea;  the  cloak  of  Ayesha  as  it  fell 
out  of  the  blackness  of  the  dreadful 
gulf  on  Leo  Vincey;  the  xmspoken 
message  in  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
Sorais;  the  wraith  of  Stella  as  it  paused 
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before  Allan  in  the  moonlight;  the 
hand  of  Nada  outstretched  in  greeting 
from  her  living  tomb  ere  it  quivered 
and  grew  gtill  forever;  the  farewell 
message  of  Yva  to  Humphrey  Arbuth- 
not;  in  all  these  there  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  story  is  not  yet  ended  and  that 
all  the  inexplicable  tragedy  and  loss, 
the  cruelty  and  the  pain,  will  else- 
where be  balanced  in  the  scales  and 
their  meaning  rendered  clear. 

It  is  in  the  tragedy  of  K6r  and  of 
Kaloon,  in  She  and  in  Ayesha:  The 
Return  of  She,  that  our  author's  art  of 
blending  mysticism  with  romance  at- 
tains to  its  loftiest  powers.  The  for- 
mer is  the  more  simple,  the  more  clear, 
and,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  the  more 
successful  of  the  two.  WehaveAyesha 
there  presented  to  us,  to  quote  Sir 
Rider  Haggard's  own  words,  'as  a  type 
of  intellectual  materialism^  satined 
with  itself,  and  admitting  the  existence 
of  no  power  beyond  itself';  as  a  being, 
moreover,  without  any  conception  of 
the  spiritual,  whose  ambitions  and 
hopes,  glorious  and  magnificent  as  they 
were,  were  all  *of  the  Earth,  earthy.' 
In  Ayesha:  The  Return  of  She,  a  far 
more  ambitious  effort,  the  allegorical 
side  of  the  story  is  at  once  more  lofty 
and  —  always  a  dangerous  experiment 
—  more  obtrusive.  As  a  romance  it 
lacks  that  air  of  authenticity  which 
contributed  so  highly  to  the  success  of 
its  predecessor.  If  one  is  writing  a  pure 
fable  of  the  Arabian  Nights  order,  such 
as  Beckford's  Vaihek,  or  Meredith's 
Shaving  of  Shagpat^  inconsistencies  are 
not  of  much  moment.  But  She  and  its 
sequel  —  or,  as  the  author  prefers,  its 
conclusion  —  purport  to  be  a  veracious 
account  of  an  actual  experience.  And 
the  fact  that  in  places  the  latter  ro- 
mance contains  statements  as  to  the 
heroine's  history  which  are  in  direct 
contradiction  to  those  in  the  original 
work,  spoils  the  illusion  of  reality. 

Ayesha  is  now  depicted  as  a  far 


loftier  being  than  in  She,  where,  as  has 
been  said,  her  presentment  is  that  of 
an  immortal  woman  cherishing  mere 
earthly  ambitions.  Here  she  is  rather 
the  immortal  Spirit,  of  more  mystical 
and  transcendent  powers.  So,  too,  the 
great  quest  of  Holly  and  Leo  Vincey 
develops  not  merely  as  a  material  ad- 
venture of  the  body,  but  still  more  as 
an  adventure  of  the  soul.  The  ava- 
lanche, the  glacier,  the  passions  of 
Atone,  the  death-hounds,  the  last  and 
arduous  mountain  beset  with  innu- 
merable hidden  daggers,  all  these  must 
Leo's  love  and  faith  conquer.  But  not 
even  yet  is  his  victory  complete.  The 
love  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the  divine 
must  rise  superior  to  the  corruption 
and  the  horror  of  the  grave;  its  en- 
durance must  outlast  all  finite  limits. 
And  hence  the  great  trial  in  which  he 
makes  his  choice  for  all  eternity,  and 
becomes  justified  in  his  faith  by  having 
restored  to  him  the  glory  he  had  lost. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Sir 
Rider  Haggard  will  one  day  give  us  the 
history  of  the  beginning  of  his  imagi- 
native tragedy,  and  of  the  events 
which  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
flight  of  Amenartas  and  Kallikrates  in 
those  twilight  days  when  the  last  of 
the  native  Pharaohs  ruled  in  Egypt. 
Such  a  romance  would  surely  be  a  fit- 
ting complement  to  the  two  he  has 
already  produced.  It  is,  perhaps,  idle 
to  speculate  as  to  which  of  his  ro- 
mances will  hereafter  be  considered 
most  worthy  of  permanent  regard. 
Possibly,  from  a  purely  literary  point 
of  view,  Beatrice  is  the  best  >^Titten, 
Eric  Brighieyes  the  most  artistic  in 
form,  Nada  the  LUy  the  most  per- 
vasively powerful,  and,  beyond  ques- 
tion, She,  and  in  a  lesser  degree, 
Ayesha:  The  Return  of  She^  and  When 
the  World  Shook,  the  most  remarkable. 
To  have  said  this,  however,  is  to  have 
left  out  the  best  of  the  Quatermain 
series,  as  well  as  Jess,  Cleopatra,  and 
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Montezuma* 8  Daughter,  That  of  all  his 
works  She  will  live,  whatever  else  does, 
is,  I  think,  no  incautious  prophecy. 

It  remains  to-day,  as  it  was  well  de- 
scribed when  it  first  saw  the  light  over 
thirty-two  years  ago,  *as  rich  and 
original  a  piece  of  romance  as  any  our 
age  has  seen,'  and  in  its  own  kind  it  will 
not  easily  be  paralleled. 

That  in  some  of  his  work  we  are,  on 
occasions,  suddenly  brought  to  earth 
by  the  introduction  of  banalities, 
which  especially  jar  when  contrasted 
with  things  immortal  and  divine,  may 
freely  be  admitted.  It  has  also  been 
said  that  his  characters,  in  general,  are 
too  unswerving  in  their  passions  and 
aspirations,  their  loves  and  hates,  accu- 
rately to  represent  life  as  we  know 
it. 


However  that  may  be,  he  has  given 
us  in  his  own  original,  rugged  manner 
what  others  of  less  imagination,  if  of 
greater  literary  gifts,  have  often  failed 
to  give  us.  He  has  caught  more  than 
an  echo  of  'those  great  invisible  truths, 
the  whisper  of  whose  wings  we  hear  at 
times  as  they  sweep  through  the  gross 
air  of  the  world.'  That  evil  begets  evil 
and  good  begets  good;  that  'behind 
the  night  the  royal  sun  rides  on,  ever 
the  rainbow  shines  around  the  rain' — 
this  seems  to  me  the  sum  and  essence 
of  his  message.  He  has  preached  it 
with  a  magic,  that  remains  perdurable 
when  boyhood  is  outgrown,  which 
appealing  ever  to  our  heart  and  blood 
shall  indeed  keep  our  youth  as  eternal 
in  us  as  ever  the  Rolling  Flame  beyond 
the  gulf  of  Kdr  might  keep  it. 


[The  London  Mercury] 
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BY  JOHN  FREEMAN 


Wise  men  have  foretold  the  death 
of  imaginative  literature.  Spiderlike, 
science  will  seize  the  body  of  this  gilded 
fly,  stab  it  methodically  into  numbness, 
and  then,  feeding  upon  its  vitals,  will 
exhaust  and  destroy  the  useless  thing. 
With  sedulous  precision  the  scientist 
will  do  what  the  artist,  alas,  has  failed 
to  do  more  than  vaguely  and  un- 
certainly: he  will  reinterpret  life,  he 
will  rediscover  man's  relation  to  a 
vaster  imiverse.  Ignoring  or  spuming 
all  attempts  at  the  aesthetic  ap- 
prehension of  the  significance  of  life 
and  time,  he  will  at  length  announce 
his  own  positive  formula  by  which  all 
phenomena  and  all  relations  must  be 
valued. 


It  is  the  scientist  who  will  feel  and 
communicate,  with  a  dry  ecstasy 
wholly  his  own,  the  isolation  of  man 
amid  the  meanness  or  the  majesty  of 
the  world.  That  language  which  we 
yet  speak,  stifi*  with  ances^  ral  associa- 
tions, will  be  discarded;  obscure  sym- 
bols, their  order  intelligible  perhaps  to 
another  scientist  but  to  no  one  else, 
will  be  used  to  express  the  secrets  of 
life  and  riddles  of  death  Thebes  never 
knew.  The  watcher  of  the  skies  will  be 
no  Keats:  back  to  his  galley-pots  will 
every  Keats  be  driven .  In  the  midst  of 
that  web  called  science  the  spider  will 
sit  with  vigilant  eyes,  holding  their  cun- 
ning in  niomentary  suspense,  swelling 
with  vaster  and  vaster  accumulations. 
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It  is  not  poetry  alone  that  is 
threatened:  imaginative  art  is  not 
confined  to  poetry.  The  strange  thing 
is  that  when  Thomas  Hardy  has  car- 
ried an  imaginative  view  of  life  to  a 
finer  expression  than  that  of  any  artist 
of  his  time,  and  shown  how  easily  prose 
may  wear  the  strict  shackles  of  scien- 
tific precision,  that  prose  itself  should 
find  no  younger  masters  ready  to  use 
and  develop  it;  as  if  Hardy's  forsaking 
of  prose  for  verse  were  no  simple  for- 
saking, but  rather  a  subtle  betrayal. 
Unique  success  is  his  in  combining  the 
imaginative  with  the  scientific,  the 
emotional  with  the  rational,  in  his 
novels;  his  younger  contemporaries 
seem  to  have  failed  equally  in  both 
directions. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  charge  this 
dereliction  to  any  single  novelist  or 
group  of  novelists.  Mr.  Conrad,  for 
instance,  simply  evades  the  charge 
by  being  in  his  turn  unique;  Mr.  Wells 
and  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  fail  in  varying' 
degrees  but  in  both  directions,  and  of 
their  fellows  it  is  hard  to  think  of  any 
who  has  not  similarly  failed.  Where 
gifts  are  eminent  the  failure  is  eminent : 
hence  this  preface  to  remarks  upon  the 
noAels  of  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie. 
Diligent,  observant,  experienced,  in- 
exhaustible, or  at  any  rate  unex- 
hausted, he  has  made  his  opportunities 
and  gained  a  hearing;  indeed,  as  he 
reminds  us  in  the  second  volume  of 
Sinister  Street,  he  has  won  the  greater 
advantage  of  a  hearing  refused,  the 
libraries  having  so  ineffably  rejected 
the  first  volume.    Nevertheless,  from 

him  that  hath  not .    What  is  it,  in 

fact,  that  has  deprived  him  of  the 
truest  fruit  of  the  gifts  which  he  has? 
I  make  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Mackenzie  appears  to  be  a 
writer  who  is  not  an  imaginative 
artist,  yet  who  might  have  been  an 
imaginative  artist;  a  novelist  who  has 
not  concerned  himself  with  life  at  all 
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save  in  its  external  and  mechanic 
motions.  He  has  not  confined  himself 
to  a  single  manner:  his  first  book,  The 
Passionate  Elopement^  was  an  eigh- 
teenth-century story  in  a  style  familiar- 
ized by  less  capable  and  less  versatile 
practitioners.  Little,,  indeed ,  was  to  be 
expected  from  an  author  whose  first 
book  contained  such  writing  as: 

Presently  he  saw  her  join  a  blue  mask  and  lose 
herself  in  the  flickering  throng.  Last  time  he  had 
remarked  particularly  that  her  vis-a^rig  wore 
brown  and  gold,  yet  the  two  figures  were  alike 
in  movement  and  gesture,  and  he  could  swear 
the  hands  were  identical.  It  was  the  same  with- 
out a  doubt.  Charles  bit  his  nails  with  vexation, 
and  fretted  confoundedly. 

'My  dear  boy,  my  dear  Charles,  pray  do  not 
gnaw  your  fingers.  Narcissus  admired  himself, 
*t  is  true,  but  without  carrying  his  devotion  to 
cannibality.* 

Charles  turned  to  the  well-known  voice  of 
Mr.  Ripple. 

*  A  thousand  pardons,  dear  Beau,  I  was  vexed 
by  a  trifle.  The  masquerade  comports  itself  with 
tolerable  success.' 

—  and  the  glitter  and  varnish  of  an 
upholstered  narrative  casually  span- 
gled with  Meredithean  brightness. 
But  Mr.  Mackenzie's  second  novel. 
Carnival,  disappointed  expectation  by 
being  readable.  Like  some  of  its  suc- 
cessors, it  might  be  mistaken  for 
realistic;  while  another,  Ouy  and 
Pauline,  might  be  termed  idyllic  by 
those  who  love  the  phrase.  He  moves 
and  changes;  he  is  a  part  of  all  that  he 
has  met;  and  you  wonder  at  length 
what  he  is.  For  myself,  I  am  reminded 
frequently  of  an  ingenious  character 
seen  in  provincial  music  halls,  who  to 
the  eyes  of  a  happy  audience  sA^iftly 
and  imperceptibly  invests  and  divests 
himself  of  many  costumes  of  marvel- 
ous hue  —  one  growing  plain  as  an- 
other is  impetuously  flung  off,  blue 
gloves  giving  place  to  pink»  a  crimson 
shirt  to  an  emerald,  a  shooting  jacket 
to  a  dinner  jacket  —  until  I  laugh 
unrest  rainably. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie  has  not  sought  a 
fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue;  his 
characters,  as  Johnson  said  of  Gilbert 
Wabnsley,  mingle  in  the  great  world 
without  exemption  from  its  follies  and 
its  vices.  He  loves  their  activities;  he 
sets  them  going  and  follows  their 
whirring  motion  with  the  ruthless 
gayety  of  a  child  playing  with  toys, 
who  stops  them,  breaks  them,  and 
sometimes  sets  them  going  again.  He 
understands  mechanics  and  they  must 
move;  and  when  they  are  run  do^^Ti  in 
one  book  he  winds  them  up  again  for 
another.  He  hurries  hither  and  thither, 
clutching  at  the  skirts  of  perpetual 
motion  like  that  other  pageant  master, 
time.  His  scene  is  the  capitals  of 
Europe  or  a  railway  train  between 
them.  He  shares  with  his  characters, 
of  whatever  age,  their  brilliant  youth. 
He  invents  untiringly.  He  does  not 
vex  himself  or  his  readers  with  de- 
scription, but  if  he  pauses  to  paint  he 
paints  with  unmistakable  bright  colors. 
He  writes  clearly:  there  is  seldom  a 
slovenly  sentence,  never  a  memorable 
one.  He  has  a  cruelly  accurate  ear  for 
slang,  and  presents  vulgarity  with 
fond  verisimilitude.  Femininity  haunts 
him;  his  flowers,  even,  remind  him  of 
frills.  Something  of  extreme  youth 
clings  to  his  books  —  its  zestfulness, 
curiosity,  indiscriminateness,  and  its 
unregretful  volatility. 

But  when,  you  may  ask,  remember- 
ing at  once  his  gifts  and  his  opportuni- 
Jies,  his  gifts  and  the  world  amid  which 
tKep^Ttre-^ercised,  when  will  he  grow 
up?  When,  rather,  will  he  grow  down 
and  strike  first  roots  into  the  dark 
earth  of  the  mind?  When,  amid  all  his 
brisk  preoccupations  with  men  and 
women,  will  he  touch  life? 

Leaving  generalization,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  look  at  one  of  the  simplest  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  novels,  Guy  and 
Pauline^  published  in  1915,  and  con- 
spicuously dedicated  to  the  Comman- 


der-in-Chief and  the  Greneral  Stafl* 
of  the  Mediterranean  Expeditionary 
Force.  It  is  the  story  of  Guy  Hazle- 
wood  (wound  up  again  after  Sinister 
Street)  and  a  rector's  daughter.  Guy, 
returned  from  Macedonian  Relief  Fund 
work,  is  charmed  by  a  watery  Oxford- 
shire house  called  Flashers  Mead,  and 
settle  there  to  write  poetry.  The  rec- 
tory family  are  his  neighbors,  and 
with  the  rector's. daughters,  Margaret, 
Monica,  and  Pauline,  he  quickly 
obtains  a  brotherly  footing,  and  then 
becomes  engaged  to  the  youngest. 

The  rector  is  a  shadowy  gardener 
with  a  singular  fondness  for  answering 
every  question,  upon  whatever  subject 
and  of  whatever  importance,  by  a 
reference  to  a  blossoming  or  decaying 
plant;  an  idiosyncrasy  which  is  sup- 
posed to  endear  him  to  his  family.  And 
it  is  an  'endearing'  book.  Everybody 
is  unvaryingly  sweet;  the  adjective  is 
as  common  and  as  adhesive  as  mud. 
■  The  three  girls  form  a  group  of  the 
kind  for  which  the  far  more  finely 
observant  and  delicate  art  of  Miss 
Viola  Meynell  (among  living  novelists) 
has  already  obtained  and  exhausted 
our  sympathy.  Ungracious  as  the 
comparison  must  seem  to  both  writers^ 
it  is  irresistible  and  fatal.  Linked 
sweetness  too  long  drawn  out  becomes 
tiresome,  and  the  indistinct  softness 
of  the  style  makes  the  book  something 
more  than  tiresome. 

Pauline  hurried  through  a  shower  to  church 
on  Easter  morning,  and  shook  mingled  tears  and 
raindrops  from  herself  when  she  saw  that  Gu>' 
was  come  to  Communion.  So  then  that  angel 
had  traveled  from  her  bedside  last  night  to 
hover  over  Guy  and  bid  him  wake  early  next 
morning,  because  it  was  Easter  Day.  With  never 
so  holy  a  calm  had  she  knelt  in  the  jeweled 
shadows  of  that  chancel  or  returned  from  the 
altar  to  find  her  pew  imparadised.  When  the 
people  came  out  of  church  the  sun  was  shining, 
and  on  the  trees  and  on  the  tombstones  a  multi  • 
tude  of  birds  were  singing.  Never  had  Pauline 
felt  the  spirit  of  Eastertide  uplift  her  with  such  a 
joy,  joy  for  her  lover  beside  her,  joy  for  summer 
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dose  at  hand,  joy  for  all  the  joy  that  Easter 
could  bring  to  the  soul. 

Elsewhere: 

The  apple  trees  were  already  frilled  with  a 
foam  of  blossom;  and  on  quivering  boughs  linnets 
with  breasts  rose-burnt  by  the  winds  of  March 
throbbed  out  their  carol.  Chaffinches  with  flash- 
ing prelude  of  silver  wings  flourished  a  burst  of 
song  that  broke  as  with  too  intolerable  a  triumph : 
then  sought  another  tree  and  poured  forth  the 
triumphant  song  again.  Thrushes,  blackbirds, 
and  warblers  quired  deep-throated  melodies 
against  the  multitudinous  trebles  of  those  un- 
distinguished myriads  that  with  choric  pcean 
saluted  May;  and  on  sudden  diminuendoes  could 
be  heard  the  rustling  canzonets  of  the  gold- 
finches, rising  and  falling  with  reedy  cadences. 

The  story  is  clogged  by  Guy's  medi- 
tations upon  'poetical  ambition' — he 
is  in  the  early  twenties  —  and  yet, 
with  all  these  grievous  handicaps,  it 
survives  with  sufficient  force  to  ex- 
press the  poignancy  with  which  an  in- 
complete passion  may  sink  to  oblivion. 
In  Pauline  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  with  simplicity  and 
truth  the  quick  development  of  a  child 
to  a  passionate,  then  a  despairing,  and 
at  last  a  forsaken  woman;  and  in  Guy 
the  aesthetic  frog  swollen  to  a  fraction 
larger  than  his  nature  and  then  re- 
lapsing into  insignificance.  I  am  not 
sur6  that  the  best  of  this  novelist's 
achievement  is  not  seen  in  the  isolation 
of  these  characters,  the  sufficiency  of 
quiet  incident,  and  the  sense  —  faintly 
yet  perceptibly  communicated  —  that 
the  tragedy  of  separation  is  implicit  in 
the  persons  of  his  story.  The  atmos- 
phere may  seem  close,  the  setting  fan- 
ciful, scenes,  characters,  and  action 
diminished  and  slightly  prettified;  yet 
there  is  genuine  movement,  rise,  and 
decline. 

The  occasion  of  Guy's  last  parting 
from  Pauline  is  worth  noting,  if  only 
because  Guy  happens  to  be  but  the 
present  name  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  in- 
variable young  man  from  Oxford;  let 
it  be  remembered,  however,  that  Guy 


reappears  years  after  in  Syltda  and 
Michael  as  a  larger  shadow  and  dies 
with  the  Serbians  before  Nish. 

*Even  if  temporarily  I  were  interested  in  an- 
other girl,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  she  would 
always  be  second  to  you/ 

'  But  you  might  be  interested? *  Pauline  asked 
breathlessly. 

'I  must  be  free  if  I*m  going  to  be  an  artist.* 

'Free?*  she  echoed  slowly. 

There  remains  a  negative  merit.  If 
the  artist,  as  a  hundred  critics  have 
asserted  and  a  thousand  authors  for- 
gotten, is  proved  by  wjiat  he  omits,  it 
must  be  coimted  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  for 
a  virtue  that  this  book  of  four  hundred 
pages  does  not  contain  a  single  seduc- 
tion, and  that,  despite  the  obvious 
piquancy  of  a  contrast  between  Plash- 
ers  Mead  and  a  London  night  club,  he 
has  so  easily  and  so  blessedly  avoided 
it. 

The  point  is  the  more  proper  for  re- 
membrance, inasmuch  as  such  forbear- 
ance is  the  last  straining  of  the  quality 
of  mercy  in  this  author.  Mr.  Macken- 
zie commonly  prefers  cities  to  country 
scenes,  although  a  country  scene  in  his 
earliest  novel  yielded  him  his  first 
opportunity  of  teasing  innocent  read- 
ers with  an  unsavory  interior.  Since 
he  is  a  cultured  writer  you  might  im- 
agine that  Hogarth  had  tutored  him; 
but  Hogarth  is  immensely  masculine, 
and  the  origin  of  our  novelist's  inspira- 
tion need  be  sought  no  farther  back 
than  the  'nineties.  Nothing  is  more 
surprising,  at  any  rate  to  men  ap- 
proaching middle  age,  than  the  fitful 
incandescence  of  that  spark  with 
which  the  'nineties  were  tinily  illumi- 
nated. The  inferior  intelligence  and 
the  yet  more  inferior  imagination 
which  impelled  certain  artists  — 
pleased  with  the  phrase  decadent  —  to 
magnify  the  ferment  of  youthful 
senses,  may  now  seem  even  more 
trivial  in  their  fruition  than  an  Olym- 
pian judgment  would  allow.    But  it 
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is  hard  to  be  impartial  when  a  purely 
remote  contemplation  is  forbidden  by 
the  flashing  reflections  from  living 
writers  who  are  only  in  a  narrow  sense 
contemporary  writers. 

Coventry  Patmore,  chief  poet  and 
almost  chief  artist  in  that  church  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  in  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's novels,  asserted  with  more 
force  than   originality   that   what  is 
morally  bad  is  necessarily  bad  art;  and 
he  proceeded  to  say,  less  tritely,  that 
the   delicate  indecency   of  so   much 
modem  art  was  partly  due  to  deficient 
virility  which,   in  proportion   to  its 
strength,  is  naturally  modest.   Plead- 
ing for  plain  speaking,  he  maintained 
that   indecency    (which   only   a   fool 
could  identify  with  plain  sp)eaking)  is 
an  endeavor  to  irrilate  sensations  and 
appetites  in  the  absence  of  natural 
passion;  that  which  passes  with  so 
many  for  power  and  ardor  being  really, 
in  his  certain  and  indignant  eyes,  im- 
potence and  coldness.  The  distinction 
between  plain  speaking  and  delicate 
indecency  is  to  be  remembered  when 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  most  ambitious  at- 
tempts at  the  English  novel,  Sinister 
Street  and    Sylvia   Scarlett,   are   con- 
sidered.  There  may  be  coarseness  of 
expression,    a    fondness    for    trivial 
bluntness  of  phrase;  but  it  would  be 
stupid  to  see  in  that  more  than  coarse- 
ness or  bluntness. 

The  theme  of  Sinister  Street,  says 
the  author,  is  the  youth  of  a  man  who 
will  presumably  be  a  priest;  a  theme 
developed  in  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  words  by  something  like  the 
process  of  'annual  elongation'  which 
Johnson  observed  in  a  Hebridean  road. 
The  book  moves  upon  familiar  bio- 
graphical lines  —  the  lonely  children, 
the  local  school  and  lesser  public 
school,  Oxford,  and  the  betrayed  pas- 
sion for  a  prostitute.  It  is  an  enormous 
and  minute  chronicle  —  of  what?  Of 
the  externals  of  a  boy's  life,  of  the 


customs  of  school,  flirtation  with  vul- 
gar girls,  evasions  of  school  tasks,  the 
ways  of  a  decrepit  group  surviving 
from  the  'nineties,  Catholic  ritual,  and 
a  little  introspection  here  and  there; 
and  then,  in  the  second  volume,  of  the 
same  externals  of  Oxford  life  drawn 
to  the  same  scale.  Such  a  scheme  must 
needs  attract  the  tens  who  have  been 
to  public  school  and  university,  and 
delight   the  tens  of  thousands  who 
have  n't.   Is  it  taking  a  mean  ad- 
vantage of  time's  passage  to  compare 
Sinister  Street  with  Serge  Aksakofi^s 
Years  of  Childhood  and  its  successors? 
Aksakofi*  treats  childhood   with  a 
simplicity,  a  quiet  intentness,  by  the 
side  of  which  Mr.  Mackenzie's  enor- 
mous reconstruction  seems  loose  and 
artificial.  Sinister  Street  is  vast  in  size 
and  meagre  in  content.   It  is  packed 
with  superfluities.  Three  fourths  of  it 
is  inessential  to  the  author's  declared 
intention;  it  is  no  more  than  a  guide 
book  cleverly  designed  (for  example, 
the  first  week  at  Oxford)  to  evoke  an 
illusion    of   Oxford    in    Pimlico   and 
Shepherd's  Bush;  and  concentrating 
upon  the  remaining  fourth,  you  feel 
that  your  author  has  been  aware  of 
little  more   than   the  physiology  of 
adolescence  and  the  usual  facile  re- 
ligious reactions.  Boys  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-three,  girls  from  sixteen  to 
any  age,  may  find  In  Henry  Meats 
alias  Brother  Aloysius,  in  Arthur  Wil- 
mot  the  last  of  the  Decadents,  in  the 
Lilys  and  the  Daisys  of  the  streets,  in 
the  whole  rank  multitude  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's 'underworld,'  the  irritation  of 
sensation  which  adolescents  naturally 
seek.    Here  may  curiosity  be  half- 
satisfied,  half-stimulated.  A  Guide  to 
Prostitution  could  add  little  to  the 
informations   of   Sinister   Street:   the 
dress,  the  habitation,  even  the  finances 
of  those  who  have  'gone  gay,'  arc  me- 
ticulously recorded. 

Passed,  I  am  afraid,  are  the  Orient 
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promenade  and  the  underground  gilded 
sty,  but  their  glory  is  not  departed,  it 
is  merely  transferred,  and  Sinister 
Street  remains  sufficiently  lively  and 
up-to-date  to  provoke  the  youngest 
and  make  the  olaest  feel  young  again. 
Do  you  ask  why  God  gives  brains  for 
such  a  use?  I  cannot  even  guess.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  astonishingly  blazons  his 
book  with  Keats's  famous  analysis: 
'The  imagination  of  a  boy  is  healthy, 
and  the  mature  imagination  of  a  man 
is  healthy;  but  there  is  a  space  of  life 
between,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  a  fer- 
ment, etc' —  an  astonishing  phrase 
for  index  to  this  book;  whether  used  in 
simplicity  or  in  subtle  defiance,  this 
also  I  cannot  guess.  Clear  enough  is  it 
that  what  passes  for  imagination  is  no 
other  than  the  froth  of  yesty  waves  of 
youth.  ...  It  is  a  book  written,  if 
offense  may  be  disavowed  and  avoided, 
by  a  boy  for  boys.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
himself,  in  his  introductory  letter,  refers 
to  his  study  of  Russian  writers  (this  in 
explanation  of  the  length  of  his  novels), 
and  in  his  epilogical  letter  he  appar- 
ently regards  the  book  as  a  work  of  art. 
An  author's  opinion  of  his  own  inten- 
tion is  to  be  respected,  for  who  shall 
challenge  it?  It  does  but  afford  an 
additional  ground  for  judgment  and 
surprise. 

To  consider  Sinieter  Street  a  mere 
aberration  is  an  extravagant  possi- 
bility, but  possibility  itself  is  left  pant- 
ing behind  Sylvia  Scarlett,  Here,  again, 
the  author  is  generous  of  space,  and 
here  he  has  not  been  content  to  write  a 
guide  book.  He  has  chosen  a  woman 
for  his  central  figure,  and  she,  unlike 
the  male  protagonists  of  the  other 
books,  is  no  colored  cloudy  reflection 
of  a  reflection.  She  is  no  minikin 
Michael  or  Guy  or  Maurice,  but  a 
semblable  moving  figure.  Sinister 
Street  is  her  place  of  origin.  Vanity 
Fair  her  scene  of  action  —  a  world  of 
music   halls   where  farce   passes  for 


fantasy  and  women's  dress  for  an 
exciting  theme.  Farce?  Sylvia  is  not 
only  farcical  in  herself,  but  is,  like 
Falstaff,  creative  —  the  cause  of  farce 
in  others;  and  though  Book  One  opens 
so  admirably  with  a  paragraph  show- 
ing how  well  the  author  can  follow  a 
good  model,  farce  ensues  and  recurs 
and  makes  her  chronicle  an  amusing 
thing. 

But  it  is  amusing  only  so  long  as 
coarseness  is  not  strained  through  a 
child's  mind,  coarseness  of  phrase  only 
or  more  significant  coarseness  of  in- 
vention. I  say  more  significant,  for 
whether  that  worse  coarseness  is  in- 
tended or  involuntary  must  be  im- 
material, save  as  indicating  the  partic- 
ular code  against  which  the  offense  is 
primarily  committed,  the  code  of  man- 
ners or  the  code  of  art.  There  is  here 
no  such  gentleness  in  the  treatment  of 
childhood  as  distinguishes  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Carnival.  .  .  .  The  point 
need  not  be  stressed.  I  dislike  the  cur- 
rent practice  of  setting  one's  wits 
against  the  author  whose  work  hap)- 
pens  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion;  I 
don't  want  to  produce  an  artificial 
dilemma  and  pretend  that  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie is  inevitably  trapped  by  it.  Put 
it,  then,  that  there  are  certain  obliga- 
tions of  civilized  life,  and  certain  obli- 
gations of  that  flower  of  civilized  life 
which  we  call  art;  put  it  that  coarse- 
ness of  phrase  or  incident  outrages  the 
former,  and  that  an  intention  to  com- 
mit that  outrage,  or  an  insensibility  of 
having  committed  it,  is  equally  an 
offense  against  the  less  assertive  but 
not  less  imperative  obligations  of  art. 
In  a  word,  the  sin  is  vulgarity,  two- 
edged  vulgarity  it  may  be,  an  offense 
against  both  canons  or,  if  you  will, 
both  conventions;  and  the  further 
weight  hangs  on  the  charge  that  it  is 
here  committed  in  the  person  of  a 
child,  and  is,  therefore,  wanton.  Shall 
I  add  that  the  immanence  of  farce  just 
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spoken  of  does  in  a  little  degree  miti- 
gate the  cruelty  by  generalizing  the 
vulgarity?  Here  is  rude,  healthy 
Smollett  out-Smollett ed,  reduced  to 
the  uncostly  and  only  half-odious 
horseplay  of  a  music  hall : 

The  encouragement  put  a  fine  spirit  into 
Danny's  blows;  he  hammered  the  unfortunate 
Cohen  round  and  round  the  room,  upsetting 
table  and  chairs  and  washstand  until  with  a 
stinging  blow  he  knocked  him  backward  into 
the  slop-pail,  in  which  he  sat  so  heavily  that 
when  he  tried  to  rise  the  slop-pail  stuck  and  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  a  large  baboon  crawling 
with  elevated  rump  on  all  fours.  Danny  kicked 
off  the  slop-pail,  and  invited  Cohen  to  stand  up 
to  him;  but  when  he  did  get  on  his  feet,  he  ran  to 
the  door  and  reached  the  stairs  just  as  Mrs. 
Conner  was  wearily  ascending  to  find  out  what 
was  happening.  He  tried  to  stop  himself  by 
clutching  the  knob  of  the  baluster,  which  broke; 
the  result  was  that  he  dragged  Mrs.  Conner  with 
him  in  a  glissade  which  ended  behind  the 
counter. 

The  confusion  in  the  shop  became  general; 
Mr.  Conner  cut  his  thumb,  and  the  sight  of  the 
blood  caused  a  woman  who  was  eating  a  sausage 
to  choke;  another  customer  took  advantage  of 
the  row  to  snatch  a  side  of  bacon  and  try  to 
escape,  but  another  customer  with  a  finer  moral 
sense  prevented  him;  a  dog  who  was  sniffing  in 
the  entrance  saw  the  bacon  on  the  floor  and  tried 
to  seise  it,  but  getting  his  tail  trodden  upon  by 
somebody,  he  took  fright  and  bit  a  small  boy, 
who  was  waiting  to  change  a  shilling  into  cop- 
pers. Meanwhile  Sylvia,  who  expected  every 
minute  that  Jubie  and  her  pugilistic  brother 
would  come  back  and  increase  the  confusion 
with  possibly  unpleasant  consequences  for  her- 
self, took  advantage  of  Danny's  being  occupied 
in  an  argument  with  Cohen  and  the  two  Conners 
to  put  on  her  hat  and  escape  from  the  shop.  She 
jumped  on  the  first  omnibus  and  congratulated 
herself  when  she  looked  round  and  saw  a  police- 
man entering  the  eating  house. 

Sylvia  herself  is  capable  enough  as 
well  as  universally  attractive.  The 
citation  just  made  is  from  a  passage 
following  the  second  amorous  attack 
upon  her,  when  Danny  Lewis  threatens 
her  with  a  knife,  and  she  parries  with 
the  water  in  her  bedroom.  An  earlier 
lover  had  retired  from  a  similar  con- 
test with  his  underlip  bitten  through. 
When,  some  time  after  the  knife-and- 


water  episode,  Sylvia  meets  the  Ox- 
ford t3rpe  in  Philip  Iredale,  she  is  sent 
by  him  (being  still  but  sixteen)  for  a 
year's  schooling  and  then  marries  him. 
Coquetting  with  the  Church  is  fol- 
lowed by  flight  —  alone,  it  must  be 
added;  and  indeed  Sylvia's  whole  re- 
corded life  is  fugitive,  a  pilgrimage  be- 
tween this  world  and  some  other. 
Three  months  later  her  husband's 
Oxford  composure  is  shocked  by: 

'You  muH  divorce  me  now.  I*ve  not  been 
able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  you  back  more  than 
this  [ten  pounds]  for  your  bad  bargain.  I  don*t 
think  I  've  given  any  more  pleasure  to  the  men 
who  have  paid  less  for  me  than  you  did.  if  that  *s 
any  consolation.* 

Adventures  repeat  themselves.  A  huge 
Russian  oflicer  bursts  into  Sylvia's 
room  one  night  and  is  pitched  out  of 
the  window  by  a  couple  of  acrobats. 
The  war  begins  and  spreads  itself  over 
Europe  as  a  background  for  her  pas- 
sages and  parleyings;  and  maybe  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Mediterranean  Expedi- 
tionary Force  have  beguiled  many  a 
tiresome  after-war  hour  in  pursuing 
Sylvia's  wanderings  between  places 
familiarized  by  their  late  anxieties. 

Sylvia  is  differentiated  from  the 
other  women  of  these  novels,  not  only 
by  her  superior  capacity  for  experi- 
ences, but  even  more  by  her  superior 
volubility.  She  is,  consciously,  mind 
as  well  as  body,  and  as  the  narrative 
goes  on  and  on  she  develops  a  passion 
for  monologue  —  terrifying  in  any 
woman,  and  rare  among  women  whose 
occupation  Sylvia  Scarlett's  own  name 
is  perhaps  meant  assonantally  to  sug- 
gest. These  monologues,  recurrent  as 
the  farce  and  more  deadly,  might  be 
called  shortly  the  jargon.  'I  represent 
the  original  conception  of  the  hetsera,' 
she  asserts: 

'He  *11  think  of  me,  if  he  ever  thinks  of  me  at 
all,  as  one  of  the  great  multitude  of  wronged 
women.  I  shall  think  of  him,  though  as  a  matter 
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of  foci  I  shall  avoid  thinking  of  him,  either  as 
What  might  have  been  —  a  false  concept,  for,  of 
course,  what  might  have  been  is  fundamentally 
inconceivable  —  or  as  what  he  was  —  a  senti- 
mental fool.' 

She  meditates  upon  the  art  of  Botti- 
celli, whose  appeal  she  seems  to  think 
is  only  childlike,  upon  the  conflict  of 
nationality  with  civilization.  She  reads 
Tolstoi  and  Dostoievsky,  putting  Ap- 
uleius  by,  goes  to  confession,  analyzes 
her  sensations,  details  the  errancy  of 
her  parentage,  and  seeks  to  shock  the 
priest  who,  when  Sylvia  acutely  sug- 
gests that  God  is  'almost  vulgarly  an- 
thropomorphic,' can  only  murmur, 
'Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  for- 
gotten before  God?'  But  here  is  a 
brief  specimen  of  the  almost  imbroken 
monologue  to  which  the  priest  of  the 
wisest  of  the  churches  can  make  no 
answer  but  a  profession  of  the  power 
of  the  Church: 

'I  suppose  my  running  away  was  the  direct 
result  of  my  bringing  up,  because  whenever  I 
had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  a  difficult  sit- 
uation I  ran  away.  However,  this  time  I  was 
determined  from  some  perverted  pride  to  make 
myself  more  utterly  myself  than  I  had  ever 
done.  It*s  hard  to  explain  how  my  mind  worked. 
You  must  remember  I  was  only  nineteen,  and 
already  at  thirty-one  I  am  as  far  from  under- 
standing all  my  motives  then  as  if  I  were  trying 
to  understand  somebody  who  was  not  myself  at 
all.  Anyhow,  I  simply  went  on  the  streets.  For 
three  months  I  mortified  my  flesh  by  being  a 
harlot.  Can  you  understand  that?  Can  you 
possibly  understand  the  deliberate  infliction  of 
such  a  discipline,  not  to  humiliate  one's  pride 
but  to  exalt  it?  Can  you  understand  that  I 
emerged  from  that  three  months  of  incredible 
horror  with  a  complete  personality?  .  .  .' 

Sylvia  did  not  wait  for  the  priest  to  answer 
this  question,  partly  because  she  did  not  want 
to  be  disillusioned  by  finding  so  soon  that  he  had 
not  comprehended  anything  of  her  emotions  or 
actions,  partly  because  there  seemed  more  im- 
portant revelations  of  herself  still  to  be  made. 

Farce  at  least  is  unpretentious,  but 
this  crude  jargon,  this  retroverted  in- 
tellectualism,  is  offensive  beyond  farce, 
odious  beyond  'delicate  indecency.' 


It  may  not  be  wholly  due  to  perver- 
sity if  the  characteristics  of  these  long 
biographical  novels  should  overshadow 
the  sharp  merits  of,  say.  Carnival, 
Carnival^  even  better  than  Guy  and 
Pauline f  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  decline  from  his  promise; 
since,  although  its  conclusion  is  a  dis- 
harmony, its  best  chapters  are  good 
enough  to  cause  a  reader  to  sigh  over 
the  later  novels.  Was  it,  indeed,  quite 
a  worthless  aim  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  George  Gissing?  Carnival  sug- 
gests that  a  new  Gissing  might  have 
grown  up  before  our  eyes,  with  a  touch 
of  the  same  veracity,  the  same  mor- 
dancy, and  a  little  less  than  the  same 
humorless  and  dishumored  regard  for 
what  is  wry  and  hapless;  but  Carnival 
stands  alone,  and  the  exactions  of  that 
difficult  sincerity  have  been  put  by. 
...  Or  take,  again.  Poor  Relations, 
the  latest  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  inven- 
tions. With  its  ease  and  brilliant 
vivacities,  with  the  comedy  of  its  con- 
ception, what  a  delightful  play  it  would 
make!  But  might  not  the  comedy  have 
depended  —  as  comedy  must  —  more 
surely  upon  character  and  less  upon 
incident? 

The  author  of  Sylvia  Scarletty  how- 
ever, has  imposed  a  too-swift  facility 
upon  the  author  of  Poor  ReUUions, 
If  practice  makes  ]:)erfect,  then  nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  completeness  of 
Poor  Relations  —  but  how  much  is 
wanting!  Admirable  are  the  opening 
notes,  but  of  the  rest  too  much  is  a 
brisk  falsetto.  There  is  excess  in  the 
situations,  excess  in  the  characteriza- 
tion, excess  in  the  style: 

When  he  looked  at  the  old  lady  he  could  not 
discover  anything  except  a  cold  egotism  in  every 
fold  of  those  flabby  cheeks  where  the  powder  lay 
like  drifted  snow  in  the  ruts  of  a  sunless  lane. 

It  is  equally  the  virtue  and  the  fault 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie  that  he  provokes 
melancholy  regrets,  even  in  the  middle 
of  frequent  chuckles;  and  when   the 
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chuckling  has  died  away  the  shadow  of 
Sylvia  Scarlett  falls  upon  the  book, 
just  as  with  the  same  unhappy  denigra- 
tion it  is  flung  backward  over  the 
better  qualities  of  the  earlier  Carnival, 

Yet  Poor  Relations,  like  Guy  and 
Pauline,  is  free  from  the  worst  flaw  of 
the  longer  novels,  the  crude  determi- 
nation to  shock,  which  breaks  most 
starkly  through  the  superficialities  of 
Sylvia  Scarlett.  That  is  a  breach  of  the 
code  of  art  rather  than  the  code  of 
morals,  an  eruptive  ipaiism  which 
would  disfigure  a  better  book,  if  it 
could  be  found  there.  Can  you  con- 
ceive a  more  attractive  subject,  if  you 
are  but  three-and-twenty,  than  the 
philosophic  harlot?  Or  an  easier?  I 
do  not  suppose  that  it  is  less  interest- 
ing to  be  on  the  streets  than  to  be  in^ 
the  Ministry  of  Food;  neither  occupa- 
tion can  be  objectionable  ais  subject 
of  a  novel.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say 
that  the  subject  of  a  novel  is  a  thing 
of  complete  indiff*erence,  and  that  the 
treatment  is  everything;  for  a  writer 
would  not  do  wisely  to  forfeit  the  ad- 
vantage which  a  subject  might  offer 
him.  But  neither  would  he  do  wisely 
in  exploiting  a  subject  only  to  excite 
the  curiosity  or  astonish  the  simplicity 
of  his  reader.  Merely  adventitious  at 
best  is  the  gain.  It  is  to  reduce  subject 
and  treatment  to  their  lowest  terms, 
and  reject  the  implicit  conditions 
which  confront  every  writer  who 
would  explore  the  imaginative  world 
where  there  can  be  no  laws  save  honor, 
lojralty,  and  delicacy. 

The  scientific  \^Titer  is  secured 
against  deceiving  himself  or  his  read- 
ers for  long;  his  assumptions  can  be 
verified,  his  deductions  precisely  ana- 
lyzed his  whole  professions  rationally 
weighed.  The  imaginative  and  the 
quasi-imaginative  writer  have  no  such 
security,  nor  their  readers  such  pro- 
tection. Traditional  values  may  be  in- 
applicable; it  is  hard  to  discriminate 


novelty  from  originality.  A  book  that 
shocks  may  be  as  profoundly  con- 
ceived as  Jiule  the  Obscure,  as  cheaply 
fashioned  as  Sylvia  Scarlett.  Incident 
may  be  prodigal  equally  in  Dostoie\^ 
sky  and  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie,  but 
significance  of  incident  may  vary  in- 
finitely. Mr.  Mackenzie's  incidents 
have  no  significance;  they  remain  in- 
cidents. His  thoughts  are  insignificant 
except  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  a 
modem  intellectual  disvertebration. 
His  view  of  character  is  insignificant 
except  in  so  far  as  it  betrays  an  adoles- 
cent apprehension.  Who  is  Sylvia?  you 
ask,  and  your  author  is  silent.  What  is 
she?  and  the  answer  is  dispersed 
among  eight  hundred  garrulous  pages. 
Amid  the  booths  of  his  Vanity  Fair 
he  moves,  not  soberly  and  critically  as 
Christian  and  Faithful  moved,  but  as 
one  swiftly  enchanted  by  externals. 
He  approaches  the  field  of  imaginative 
art,  and  I  cannot  say  that  his  powers 
and  pretensions  are  such  as  must  dis- 
courage entry;  but  for  imagination  he 
learns  to  substitute  invention,  chooses 
the  superficial,  and  does  not  even 
trouble  to  secure  the  consistency  of  his 
characters;  Michael  Fane's  mother, 
for  instance,  being  declined  from  an 
irregular  great  lady  in  Volume  One  to 
a  parish  imbecile  in  Volume  Two.  He 
might  have  chosen  otherwise.  His 
alertness,  his  preoccupation  with  ex- 
ternals, his  fullness  of  incident,  his 
soft  fluency  of  style  might  have  been 
flogged  into  subordination;  he  need 
not  have  been  very  serious  to  have 
taken  his  work  seriously.  But  all  that 
he  promises  now  is,  if  the  tempting 
derangement  of  a  line  by  a  modem 
poet  be  pardonable: 

A  torment  of  intolerable  tales. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  has  divagated.  The 
task  of  presenting  reality  is  left  to  the 
scientific  mind,  and  the  task  of  creating 
another  reality  to  the  poetic  mind. 


[Land  and  Water] 
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The  tumult  and  the  shouting  died. 
The  Captains  and  the  Kings  of  the 
village  departed  to  their  homes,  and 
Jim  Blair,  tired  of  heroism,  tired  of  the 
ribbon  pinned  on  his  breast,  tired  of  all 
the  fuss,  went  limping  homeward. 

He  could  n't  understand  it.  It  was 
the  last  thing  he  would  have  thought 
possible  that,  among  all  the  welcoming 
faces  of  the  neighbors,  so  glad  that  a 
V.C.  was  coming  home  to  the  village, 
Emmie's  face  should  be  missing.  And 
Emmie's  was  the  only  face  he  had 
been  longing  to  see  during  all  those 
war  years  in  the  East. 

The  little  street  looked  just  the  same 
as  usual  when  he  went  along  with  the 
halting,  uncertain  walk  of  the  newly- 
lamed  man.  Subconsciously  he  avoided 
broken  bits  of  road  after  three  years; 
subconsciously  he  looked  for  land- 
marks—  the  red  blinds  of  the  *  Three 
Stars'  with  lights  behind,  the  lamp 
burning  in  the  Rector's  study,  the 
little  glowing  pools  of  ruddy  light  from 
living-room  windows.  But  as  he  came 
within  sight  of  his  own  cottage  his 
heart  began  to  beat  hard.  It  was  dark! 
It  was  the  only  unlighted  cottage  in 
the  whole  street. 

Sudden  panic  came  to  him  before 
the  unfriendly  door,  and  he  stood  un- 
decided. Then  Emmie  came  along  the 
road,  running.  She  was  breathless,  and 
her  hair  was  all  blown  about  her  face 
in  little  straggling  wisps.  Somehow 
she  looked  older  —  much  older  than 
three  years  should  have  made  her. 

She  stood  still  in  front  of  him.  Her 
mouth  came  open,  her  eyes  looked 


frightened.  But  he  dropped  his  crutch 
and  leaned  on  her  shoulder. 

'Lass!  Eh,  lass!'  he  whispered. 
'But  I  was  that  hungry  for  a  sight  o' 

*I  had  to  run  up  th'  street,  Jim. 
Could  n't  help  it.  I  come  along  to  th' 
station  wi'  th'  Mayor.  Then  I  see  you 
come  off  the  train,  Jim,  while  they  was 
all  singing,  "God  save  the  King."  An' 
—  an'  I  see  where  your  leg  had  been 
chopped  off,  and  how  bad  yo'  looked, 
Jim.  An' —  an' —  I  had  to  run  up  th' 
street  again. 

'Anj^way,  I'm  back  now,  lass  — 
and  war 's  over.  So  that 's  one  good 
job  done,'  he  said,  looking  into  her 
face,  just  a  little  puzzled  by  her  in- 
articulateness. She  took  the  key  from 
under  the  same  old  plant  pot  on  the 
window  sill  and  opened  the  door.  Then 
they  were  inside  the  house-place,  and 
there  was  red  fire  glow  all  round  them 
as  she  led  him  to  his  chair  —  the  old, 
high  ladder-backed  chair  that  used  to 
be  his  grandfather's. 

'What'n  yo'  mean,  lass?'  he  said, 
sitting  down  and  looliing  round.  'Had 
to  run  back  up  th'  street?  Why?' 

Perhaps  she  had  forgotten  some 
part  of  the  feast  of  welcome,  he 
thought,  looking  over  the  table.  But 
no  —  it  was  all  there.  The  wedding 
china  shone  pink  and  gold,  the  big 
glass  cakestand  with  a  big  home-made 
cake  on  top  of  a  fluffy,  starched  crochet 
doily,  looked  very  magnificent;  the 
dish  of  watercress  with  a  little  pool  of 
salt  in  the  middle,  and  the  plate  of 
pink  sliced  ham  that  meant  a  highday 
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—  all  were  there,  just  as  they  had  been 
on  birthdays  all  their  lives. 

*  What's  th'  matter,  Emmie?  Ama 
yo'  glad  for  to  have  me  back  again  — 
wooden  leg,  an'  crutch,  an'  all?' 

She  had  kneeled  down  on  the  shin- 
ing hearth  to  brush  imaginary  dust 
from  the  speckless  bars,  and  suddenly 
he  drew  her  against  his  knee. 

•Glad?  Eh,  Jim  — if  I  could  on'y 
tell  yo'.' 

•What's  th'  trouble,  then,  lass? 
There's  summat  up ' 

Suddenly  she  was  crying,  her  head 
on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  her  cheeks 
rubbed  against  his  khaki  sleeve,  while 
his  hand  kept  stroking  her  shining 
black  hair  softly. 

*Eh,  Jim  —  I  thought  it  *ud  be  easy, 
once  yo'  was  home.    I  thought  so  — 

that  I  did.   An'  now Oh,  Jim,  I 

canna  tell  yo'!  Jim,  I'm  tore  i*  two. 
I  've  been  tore  i'  two  all  th'  time  yo've 
bin  away,  Jim.  But  when  I  saw  yo' — 
at  station,  wi'  th'  Mayor  —  and  where 

your  leg  had  been  chopped  off 

Eh,  lad,  I  cannot  tell  yo'!' 

•Lass!  dear  lass!'  he  murmured. 
His  arms  crept  round  her,  but  she  tore 
herself  away. 

•Jim  —  it  was  all  along  o*  th'  loneli- 
ness. Yo'  know  I  was  never  one  to  co- 
habit wi'  others,  Jim  —  never  one  to 
poke  my  nose  into  other  folkses' 
business ' 

•I  know,  old  woman;  I  know,'  he 
whispered.  •When  I  were  first  courtin' 
yo' —  twelve  year  come  the  Primitive 
Charity  Sermons,  isna  it?  —  that  was 
what  I  liked  about  yo'.  A  lonely  lass 
—  an'  I  thought,  ''Jim  Blair  —  yon's 
th'  missus  for  yo'." ' 

She  smiled  faintly  through  her  tears, 
and  then,  remembering  those  old  days, 
wept  afresh. 

•When  yo'd  bin  out  i'  them  parts — 
Salonika,  Jim,  was  n't  it?  —  I  got  that 
lonely  I  went  working  on  Brasted's 
again,  i*  th'  warehouse.  On'y  I  did  n't 


make  no  friends.  They  all  used  to  say 
I  was  a  swankpot.  I  was  n't  that.  It 
was  just  sort  of  that  I  were  bom  lonely, 
Jim  —  sort  of  wrapped  up,  yo*  know. 
But  comin'  home  o'  nights,  all  alone, 
when  th'  other  girls  an'  women  went 
along  linkin'  arms,  an'  singing  —  and 
talking  —  then  th'  fire  were  all  gray 
and  dead — an' — an'  when  I'd  cleaned 
up  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  there  was 
no  one  here  to  notice ' 

•  I  'm  back,  now,  missus.  I  'm  here  to 
praise  it  all  up,  now,  lass!  Eh,  and 
after  them  'uts,  kn*  the  shockin'  way 
them  foreigners  go  on,  this  place  seems 
like  a  bit  o'  heaven.' 

She  shook  her  head  —  she  was  not 
listening  to  him,  but  to  a  voice  in  her 
soul  that  was  talking. 

•  Nights,  Jim — nights  were  th'  worst. 
There  was  yo'  there,  tired  out,  and  lots 
o'  chaps  all  round  yo'.  I  don't  expect 
yo'  had  many  a  night  awake,  feeling 
sort  of  hungry,  not  i'  yo'r  belly,  but  i' 
your  head  —  an'  your  arms  empty  — 
all  night,  Jim ' 

•What  is  it  yo're  telling  me?'  he 
said,  suddenly  hoarse,  drawing  her  face 
round  to  look  at  it  searchingly. 

•It  was  a  soldier,  Jim.  He  come  i' 
that  lot  that  was  training  on  th'  Moor. 
I  on'y  seen  him  once  or  twice,  Jim  — 
Jim,  an'  I  couldna  help  it!  I  were  tore 
i'  two  wi'  th'  loneliness ' 

*Do  you  love  him?  Are  yo'  telling 
me  yo'  want  him?'  his  voice  broke  in 
on  her  choked  words. 

•Him?  Jim,  o'  course  I  dunna  love 
him  or  want  him!  I  were  carried 
away  a  bit!  I  wanted  someone  who  'd 
be  glad  when  they  seen  me  come  up 
th'  road.  Just  for  a  few  minutes, 
some  days,  I  felt  I  'd  willingly  die  just 
to  have  someone  hold  me  tight  an' 
kiss  me  an'  say  ''Dear  lass!" — and — 
once  or  twice  it  just  happened  I  felt 
like  that  when  I  happened  to  meet  him. 
I  never  felt  like  that  wi'  any  other 
fellow,  but  him  an'  yo'.    Seems  to  me 
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men  feel  like  that  oftener  than  women. 
Then  I  told  him  —  what  had  come 
to  me.  An'  he  volunteered  for  a  draft 
an*  cleared  off  to  th'  Front.  I  never 
seen  him  again,  but  he  was  killed  the 

week  before  th'  armistice ' 

He  sat  back,  pushing  her  away  from 
him,  and  she  sat  down  on  the  hearth 
rug  sobbing  hopelessly,  while  he 
stared  with  tragic  eyes  into  the  spurt- 
ing fire.  He  was  thinking  that  it  was 
a  long  time  since  he  had  seen  a  coal 
fire  —  and  how  nice  coal  fires  were, 
when  they  shone  on  velvet-polished 
iron  and  steel.  That  was  all  he  could 
think  of  for  the  moment. 

'Then,  when  the  little  lass  came 
along  I  felt  as  if  it  didna  matter  at  all. 
It  wasna  that  I  didna  love  yo',  Jim! 
I  loved  yo'  a  thousand  times  more. 
Always  before  we'd  bin  on  a  level — 
we  just  stood  up  straight  together, 
somehow,  i'  loving  an'  i'  eamin' —  an' 
there  was  nothing  owing  on  eaither 
side.    Then,  after  she  came  along,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  owed  yo'  such  a 
lot.    I  was  fair  tore  i'  two,  Jim!   One 
minute  I  felt  wild  wi'  yo'  because  yo'd 
said  as  we  wouldna  have  kids  till  we  'd 
got  a  hundred   pounds  i'  th*  bank. 
Next  minute  I  were  wild  wi'  myself  for 
having  done  it  on  yo'  like  thisen.    If 
I  'd  have  had  a  kid  to  love  while  yo* 
was  away  i'  th'  army,  I'd  have  been 
all  right.    On'y  all  the  time  —  when 
I  used  to  tell  you  how  I  felt  about  it, 
you  'd  used  to  say  what  a  doing  yo'r 
mother  had  wi'   ten  —  an'   how   yo* 
all  had    to    scratch   and    starve   an' 
scrape.' 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Suddenly 
the  back  kitchen  door  moved  a  little 
and  a  big  gray  cat  came  through. 
She  stared  at  the  soldier,  blinked  at  the 
fire,  and,  purring,  rubbed  her  neck 
against  his  one  leg.  He  stroked  her 
head  mechanically,  and  she  stalked  back 
across  the  floor. 
'Jim  —  wasn't  yo*  ever  hungry  — 


an'  worked  up  like  I  get  sometimes?' 
she  whispered,  very  red  and  shy  and 
choked. 

He  nodded,  and  started.  His  mind 
switched  back  to  things  he  would  n't 
have  told  her  about,  things  that  had 
happened  when  he,  too,  was  lonely, 
out  there  in  Salonika  and  the  East. 
He,  too,  went  red  and  felt  choked. 
These  two  had  never  talked  about 
feelings  before;  there  was  something 
almost  indecent  about  it  to  their 
minds;  one  just  did  things;  one  did  n't 
feel,  and  think,  and  reason  out  causes 
and  effects.  At  least  —  not  until  this 
war  came,  with  all  its  loneliness  and 
its  teachings. 

*Jim — yo'  see,  lad,  when  a  fellow's 
hungry  like  that  it  seems  to  me  just 
as  if  a  snack  '11  satisfy  him.  Then  he 
forgets  all  about  it,  an'  there's  no 
consequences.    But  with  a  woman  it 's 

more  than  that ' 

*  Aye,  lass, '  he  whispered. 
The  cat  came  padding,  velvet- 
footed  across  the  floor,  very  slowly, 
carrying  something  in  her  mouth. 
With  a  mighty  effort  she  bounded  on  to 
the  soldier's  knee  and  deposited  a 
small,  furry  bundle  on  the  crook  of  his 
arm.  It  was  a  tiny  kitten,  its  eyes 
still  closed.  Purring  violently,  she 
rubbed  her  head  on  his  arm  and  then 
bounded  back  across  the  floor. 

He  looked  at  the  kitten  with  un- 
seeing eyes  as  its  head  moved  blindly 
about,  and  its  tiny  mouth  opened 
to  cry.  Then  the  big  gray  cat  came 
back  with  another  one,  putting  that 
too  on  his  lap. 

When  they  were  both  settled  to  her 
satisfaction,  she  lay  down  beside  them, 
and  washed  them  both  thoroughly. 
The  man  gave  a  sudden,  hoarse,  little 
laugh. 

'Looks  mighty  proud  of  herself,  th' 
old  girl  does,'  he  said. 

'Yes,  they/re  her  first  lot.  I  always 
ket>*  her  shut  up,   because  I  didna 
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want  th'  trouble  o'  killings  about.  But 
her  got  that  spiteful  an'  vicious * 

?  Women-folks  is  funny  things/  he 
said,  stroking  the  cat. 

She  looked  up  quickly,  hopefully. 
His  eyes,  roving,  saw  a  saucer  on  the 
table,  against  his  cup  —  it  was  a 
saucer  new  to  him.  Teddy  bears  and 
blue  ribbons  were  painted  on  it. 
Round  the  edge  was  the  alphabet,  and 
*  Baby's  Plate.*  Little  bits  of  rusk 
were  broken  up  in  it,  as  if  waiting. 
Something  about  that  little  simple 
meal  hurt  Jim.  It  looked  so  meek  — 
as  though  the  little  person  for  whom 
it  had,  quite  mechanically,  been  pre- 
pared, demanded  so  very  little  of  life. 

*Jim  —  it's  something  cruel,  how 
fimny  women-folk  are!  Men  don't 
know.  The>  '11  never  understand. 
Seems  to  me  women-folk  do  things  all 
of  a  sudden  —  like  as  if —  like  as  if  a 
wave  rises  up  in  them  in  a  minute  and 
has  to  burst.  And  then  they  argue  it 
out  wi'  theirselves,  and  persuade 
theirselves  it 's  all  right.  To-day,  afore 
you  come,  I  felt  as  saucy  as  anything 
about  baby.  I  was  going  to  have 
her  sitting  here  when  you  come  in,  and 
try  to  cod  you  it  was  a  nurse  child  I'd 
took  to  —  just  for  a  bit,  till  I  seen  how 
you  took  it.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  it 
was  n't  in  nature  to  expect  a  woman  to 
give  up  her  first  child,  no  matter  how 
she  got  it!  Like  old  Tabby  here  —  no 
power  on  earth 'd  have  made  me 
drownd  them  killings  of  hers.  Then 
I  seen  where  you'd  had  your  leg 
chopped  off  and  —  a  sort  of  look  in 
your  face,  an'  I  simply  look  an'  run  up 
to  Mrs.  Warslow's  with  her.  I  just 
put  her  in  there  —  I  fell  I  could  n't 
tell  you!  Oh,  lad,  I'm  lore  i'  two. 
There 's  yo',  lad .  This  war 's  taught  me 
how  I  love  yo'.  An'  there's  baby. 
I  canna  choose,  lad.  Sometimes  I 
feel  as  if  I  wishl  I  was  dead  —  be- 
cause I'm  lore  in  two,  between  the 
two  of  yo'. ' 


Something  clattered  in  the  back 
yard,  and  a  cat  started  miaowing.  The 
gray  cat  looked  up  a  minute,  blinked 
derisively  at  the  fire,  and  settled  down 
again  kneading  with  her  paws  on  Pirn's 
arm  contentedly. 

Jim  sat  very  still,  thinking.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  have  gone,  then,  out 
of  his  life.  He  fell  that  he  and  Emmie 
could  never  be  the  same  again.  She  'd 
*gone  wrong'  as  they  called  it.  And 
she  'd  a  child  to  show  for  her  going 
wrong!  That  was  the  big  thought.  It 
was  n't  his  child.  He  had  said  thev 
must  n't  have  children  till  a  hundred 
pounds  in  the  bank  should  give  them 
freedom  from  the  heavy  grind  of  his 
boyhood's  days. 

And  here  were  the  killings,  and  the 
contented  old  cat  who  blinked  and 
went  to  sleep  now  she  had  her  killings, 
instead  of  gelling  vicious  every  lime 
a  cat  next  door  called. 

He  stroked  the  cat  gently  with  one 
finger.    Emmie  watched  him  hungrily. 

*I  was  up  a  whole  night  wi'  her, 
when  them  killings  come  along.  Rare 
and  bad,  she  were — it's  agen  nature 
to  let  a  cat  wail  all  them  years  for  her 
first  killings —  and  women-kind 's  the 
same  all  the  world  over ' 

He  said  nothing.  His  mind  was  far 
away  —  thinking  of  those  foolish, 
warm,  scented  nights  out  East  when 
he  had  been  lonely  —  and  himgry. 
Then  his  eyes  wandered  round  the 
room  again,  and  came  to  rest  on  the 
little  pile  of  rusks  —  the  little,  meek 
feast. 

Suddenly  he  stood  up,  reaching  for 
his  crutch,  pulling  his  cap  straight. 
She  stood  up,  loo,  dumb  with  fear  and 
pleading. 

'Get  yo'r  hat  on,  lass.  We'd  beat 
fetch  that  kid  fro'  Warslow's  afore 
it's  loo  late.  My  mother 'd  always 
used  to  say  never  keep  'em  out  after 
the  sun's  gone  down — and  she'd  had 
ten,  so  she  ought  to  know. ' 


THE  ARTS  AND  LETTERS 


The  one  notable  book  of  the  dull  season 
following  the  high  tide  of  mid-winter  pub- 
lishing, has  been  John  Maynard  Keynes's, 
The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace,  a 
book  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  the 
Living  Age.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
bit  of  literary  gossip  is  the  introduction  of 
the  American'  poet,  Mr.  Vachel  Lindsay, 
to  London  readers  and  audiences.  The 
presentation  is  probably  due  to  Mr.  Robert 
Nichols  who  became  a  friend  of  Mr.  Lind- 
say's and  an  admirer  of  his  "^^rse  during  his 
travels  in  this  country.  The  New  States- 
man has  printed  The  Golden  Whales  of 
California;  the  impeccable  London  Mercury 
has  given  Bryan,  Bryan,  Bryan,  Bryan  to 
the  studios  of  Chelsea  and  the  general  read- 
ing world;  and  long  and  friendly  reviews  of 
a  collection  of  Lindsay's  i>oems  issued  by 
Chatto  and  Windus  are  to  be  seen  on  every 
hand.  The  reviewer  has  not  yet  come  upon 
this  English  edition,  but  hopes  that  it  con- 
tains the  incomparable  'Daniel  Jazz.' 
There  is  an  intensely  American  flavor  to 
Mr.  Lindsay.  He  comes  to  London  in  good 
season.  American  poetry  has  been  much 
discussed  there  of  late.  From  some  Ameri- 
can review,  a  London  ifionthly  reprints  this 
poem  called  'Autumn  Night': 

*  The  moon  is  as  complacent  as  a  frog. 
She  sits  in  the  sky  like  a  blind  white  stone. 
And  does  not  even  see  Love 
As  she  caresses  his  face 
With  her  contemptuoup  light. 
She  reaches  her  long  white  shivering  fingers 
into  the  bowels  of  men. 

She  is  Death  enjoying  Life, 

Innocently, 

Lasciviously.' 

and  at  the  end  of  it  remarks: 

'  Of  this  kind  of  thing,  usually  done  with 
a  little  less  force  in  the  images,  but  always 
meandering,  stupid,  and  utterly  un- 
rhythmical, good  American  journals  have 
lately  been  full.  It  has  ceased  to  be  amus- 


ing; but  we  don't  think  that  anybody  need 
be  alarmed;  nobody  can  like  it,  and  in  the 
end  those  who,  from  restlessness  or  fear, 
have  pretended  to  will  revolt  against  a  diet 
of  wind  and  sawdust  and  return  to  some- 
thing more  palatable.' 

Now  contrast  this  pale  wrath  with  Lind- 
say's account  of  'the  tribe  of  wonders,' 
who,  in  1896,  'leaped  the  Mississippi'  to 
hear  'the  elephant  plutocrats'  scourged 
with  'barbed  wire  from  the  Platte.' 

'These  creatures  were  defending  things 
Mark  Hanna  never  dreamed: 

The  moods  of  airy  childhood  that  in 
desert  dews  gleamed. 

The  gossamers  and  whimsies, . 

The  monkeyshines  and  didoes 

Rank  and  strange 

Of  the  cafions  and  the  range, 

The  ultimate  fantastics 

Of  the  far  western  slope. 

And  of  prairie  schooner  children 

Born  beneath  the  stars. 

Beneath  falling  snows. 

Of  the  babies  bom  at  midnight 

In  the  sod  huts  of  lost  hope, 

With  no  physician  there 

Except  a  Kansas  prayer. 

With  the  Indian  raid  a-howling  through 
the  air.' 

To  see  this  in  staid  British  type  is  surely 
a  sign  of  an  intellectual  entente! 

On  the  eighteenth  of  January  last,  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  celebrated  his  eightieth 
birthday.  Under  the  heading, '  Literary  In- 
telligence.'the  editor  of  the  London  Mercury 
writes: 

'  The  quality  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  both 
in  verse  and  prose,  is  curiously  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  general  tendency  of 
literature  to-day.  •  In  prose  —  though  we 
admit  that  his  essays  have  had  numerous 
and  distinguished  admirers,  Mr.  Balfour, 
if  we  remember  right,  having  once  praised 
them  above  his  poems  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  —  in  prose  he  seems  to  us  to 
sacrifice  freedom  of  movement  to  an  in- 
tensely meticulous  accuracy  and  to  a  desire 
to  leave  no  fact  unrecorded.  But  in  verse 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is,  in  his  own  restricted 
field,  unsurpassed.  He  carries  on,  through 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  tradition  of  Prior  and  Anstey  and 
Praed.  It  may  be  said  that  his  poems  are 
metrical  pastimes,  but  he  lifts  them  to  the 
dignity  of  poetry.  His  happiest  pieces  are 
so  polished,  so  delicate,  and  so  felicitous 
that  not  a  word  in  them  could  be  altered; 
they  are,  of  their  own  kind,  perfect,  and 
perfection  is  not  relative  but  positive.  So 
long  as  the  English  language  survives  there 
will  be  readers  of  The  Ballad  of  Beau 
Brocade.  We  wish  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
many  more  years,  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
yet  be  encouraged  to  give  us  specimens  of 
his  graceful  penmanship.' 


Probably  the  first  of  the  new  'chronicle 
plays*  which  Mr.  John  Drinkwater's 
Lincoln  has  made  familiar  to  us,  is  M. 
Guitry's  Pasteur ,  played  in  Paris  last  year. 
M.  Guitry  has  lately  produced  a  second 
play  based  on  a  real  personage  —  Beranger 
the  poet.  Unlike  Pasteur,  the  Beranger  play 
is  a  play  built  on  the  accepted  model.  It  is 
an  amiable,  kindly  picture  of  f>ance  of  the 
thirties,  with  its  comfort-loving,  decent 
bourgeoisie,  its  literary  revolutions  and  in- 
trigues. The  cast  gives  us  Beranger,  his 
Lisette,  the  great  M.  de  Talle3rrand,  larking 
students,  singers,  tub-thumping  radicals, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  has  been  very 
friendlily  received. 


A  NOVEL  has  lately  been  published  in 
Paris  which  gives  a  French  picture  of  the 
American  negro  problem.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  the  queer  Romulus  Coucou  *;  the 
author,  M.  Paul  Reboux.  M.  Reboux  has 
printed  on  his  black  and  white  cover  the 
words  'roman  n^gre.*  According  to  the  re- 
viewer of  VEcho  de  Paris,  Romulus  Coucou, 
unlike  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,  is  not  a  propa- 
ganda novel. 

It  deals  with  a  white  woman,  a  Paris- 

ienne,  whom  destiny  has  transplanted  to 

New  Orleans.    There  she  falls  in  love  with 

a  mulatto,  one  Romulus  Coucou.  The  affec- 

♦  Ernest  Flamarion.  editor. 


tion  is  reciprocated.  The  race  problem 
rises.  Should  a  white  woman  marry  a 
negro?  M.  Reboux  avoids  disoussioi^,  and 
leaves  the  answer  to  his  characters.  Jac- 
queline, the  woman,  enters  into  a  liaison 
with  her  lover.  He  brings  her  into  the 
negro  world,  and  she  loves  him  the  more  on 
finding  him  superior  to  it.  She  is  particu- 
larly moved  by  his  childishness.  But  Jac- 
queline's brother  intervenes;  she  yields  to 
his  counsels,  and  abandons  her  lover.  Later 
she  becomes  a  mother.  The  mulatto,  half 
distracted,  steals  the  child,  and  is  lynched. 
The  critic  thought  the  book  '  exceedingly 
amusing'  and  was  grateful  to  M.  Reboux 
for  having  hid  the  tragedy  away.  The  tale 
includes  glimpses  of-  negro  life  in  New 
Orleans,  revival  services,  levie  scenes  and 
the  like.  It  is  having  an  extraordinary 
success. 


The  following  account  of  the  theatre  in 
Japan  appeared  recently  in  the  Times: 

*  Nothing  in  Japan  reveals  the  character- 
istics and  the  tendencies  of  the  people  so 
well  as  the  Tokyo  stage.  The  overflowing 
audiences  at  the  five  big  theatres,  the  nu- 
merous secondary  playhouses,  and  the 
countless  little  places  of  amusement  testify 
to  the  enjoyment  and  relaxation  afforded 
by  the  plays  that  are  changed  each  month. 

*  There  is,  therefore,  no  better  means  of 
understanding  the  Japanese  people  than  by 
observing  this  expression  of  their  tastes, 
and  no  surer  way  could  be  found  to  make 
Japan  understood  in  Western  countries 
than  by  the  appearance  of  the  Tokyo 
actors  upon  the  stages  of  London,  Paris, 
and  New  York. 

*  The  Tokyo  stage  holds  much  for  the 
West  in  its  fine  plays  and  talented  players. 
Baiko,  Koshiro,  Sojuro,  Sonosuke,  and 
Kanya  of  the  Imperial  Theatre  are  names 
to  conjure  with  in  Tokyo,  but  none  of  them 
have  ever  been  outside  their  own  land. 
Utayemon,  Uzcemon,  Danshiro,  and 
Chusha  are  veteran  actors  of  the  Kabuki-za 
and  idols  of  the  people.  Kikugoro  and 
Kichiyemon,  the  leaders  of  the  young 
players,  have  large  followings,  Ritsuko 
Mori,  the  leading  actress  of  the  Imperial, 
has  well  earned  the  appreciation  of  the 
public,  since  the  profession  has  been  open 
to  women  only  within  the  past  ten  years. 
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Qanjiro,  of  Osaka,  the  finest  actor  in  the 
land,  heads  the  actors  of  Osaka. 

'It  remains  a  puzzling  question  why  all 
this  array  of  actor  talent  has  not  yet 
secured  recognition  in  Western  countries, 
ft  is  largely  because  the  general  belief  in  the 
West  is  that  the  Tokyo  stage  has  nothing 
to  offer.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 

'While  Japan's  dramatic  genius  has  not 
developed  along  the  lines  of  the  purely  in- 
tellectual drama  of  the  Occident,  her  actors 
are  the  product  of  the  most  remarkable 
stage  discipline  in  the  world,  and  the  whole 
art  of  the  Japanese  theatre  is  done  with  so 
much  heart  that  it  should  be  a  revelation 
to  the  West. 

'Many  popular  plays  upon  the  Tokyo 
stage  reflect  the  everyday  life  of  the  people. 
They  are  rich  in  human  nature,  and  are  as 
romantic  and  sentimental  as  the  West 
could  desire.  There  is  also  a  realism  that 
rivals  that  of  the  West,  especially  when 
it  comes  to  conflagrations,  earthquakes, 
snowstorms,  combats,  and  ghostly  api>ear- 
ances.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  re- 
markable excursion  into  the  realm  of  the 
unreal,  and  grotesque  characters  cut  out  of 
the  cloth  of  exaggeration  form  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  many  quaint  plays  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the 
nine  stars  of  the  Ichikawa  family,  the  actor 
line  that  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other  to  the  development  of  the  Japanese 
theatre.  And  there  is  the  fine  possession  of 
the  Japanese  stage,  the  music-posture 
pieces,  that  rival  the  Russian  ballet  with 
their  ethereal,  graceful,  faiiy-like  creations. 
Associated  with  these  ballet-like  plays  is 
the  whole  sphere  of  Japanese  descriptive 
dancing. 

'Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  or  in- 
structive for  Western  audiences  than  to  be- 
gin  to  know  something  of  the  art  of  the 
actor  as  it  has  so  long  been  practised  in 
Japan.  Every  great  actor  leaves  his  mark 
upoii  the  son  or  pupil  that  succeeds  him, 
and  the  inheritance  of  style  and  type  is 
handed  on  from  one  generation  to  another. 


The  training  of  Japanese  actors  begins  in 
childhood,  and  they  are  given  the  privilege 
of  acting  with  their  superiors  and  uncon- 
sciously learning  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
art  of  acting,  while  throughout  their  entire 
apprenticeship  they  are  subjected  to  the 
discipline  entailed  by  constant  appearance 
before  the  audience. 

'The  color  craftsmanship  of  the  Tokyo 
stage  also  has  much  to  teach  other  coun- 
tries. Here  are  color  combinations  never 
seen  in  the  West,  rainbow  hues  caught  up 
from  all  the  odd  comers  of  ancient  Asia, 
that  would  stir  the  imagination  of  Occiden- 
tals who  have  a  real  hunger  for  color  as 
shown  by  the  manufactured  Eastern  plays 
that  are  given  with  so  much  success  in 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  If  the 
audiences  in  these  great  cities  who  are  de- 
lighted with  such  mixtiires  of  Western 
ideas  with  a  little  so-called  Oriental  color 
could  view  the  luxiuy,  the  gorgeous- 
ness,  the  splendor  of  the  Tokyo  stage 
they  would  be  more  than  astonished  and 
delighted. 

*  The  international  character  of  the  Tokyo 
stage  is  also  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. The  capital  of  Japan  is  the  outpost 
of  Asia  and  the  largest  city  in  the  Orient. 
To  the  Imperial  Theatre  have  come  in  re- 
cent years  American  and  British  com- 
panies, but  its  hospitality  to  Russian  opera, 
Russian  musicians,  singers,  and  dancers 
within  the  past  few  months  is  an  earnest  of 
the  future  when  Russia  is  herself  again,  and 
there  will  come  about  an  exchange  of 
players  between  Tokyo,  Moscow,  and  Pet- 
rograd.  That  there  will  also  be  established 
a  new  relation  between  the  actors  of  China 
and  Japan  seems  to  be  assured,  since  one  of 
the  stars  of  the  Peking  stage  played  this 
year  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  with  great 
success.  It  must  only  be  a  question  of  time 
before  Japanese  actors  are  invited  to  play 
in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York  —  an  in- 
ternational courtesy  that  would  do  much  to 
bring  about  better  understandings  between 
the  peoples  of  East  and  West.* 


[To-day] 
SUCCESS 

BY  CECIL  ROBERTS 

These  are  your  triumphs;  first  you 

draw  the  crowd 
And  stir  it  to  applause,  that  long  and 

loud 
Flows  over  you  and  thrills  you,  as  the 

waves 
Flush  the  white,  daring  swimmer  when 

he  laves 
His  limbs  with  rapture  in  the  morning 

sea; 
So  flushed   you  climb  again  —  most 

daringly 
Laugh  in  the  faces  smitten  with  sur- 
prise 
That  see  a  timid  youth  now  strong  and 

wise 
Conquering  life  with  insolence  sublime 
That  shocks  the  reverential  sense  of 

Time. 
And  I,  who  watched,  knew  how  within 

you  burned 
Not  rapture,  nor  delight,  for  I  dis- 
cerned 
Under  the  graciousness  of   all  your 

ways 
The    vengeance    glowing    from    the 

stricken  days 
When  those  who  now  applaud  had 

mocked  your  dreams. 
One  day  you  will  return  again,  the 

streams 
Will  sing  within  your  blood,  old  books 

and  friends. 
The  sacred  silence  when  the  twilight 

ends. 
Will  call  you  back  again  to  live  the  life, 
Fulfill  your  dedication.  Now  the  strife 
Is  yours,  and  you  exult,  and  climbing 

still 
Enslave  the  crowd  beneath  your  po- 
tent will. 
And  nearer  grows  the  day  that  you 

desire 
When  they  shall  see  your  scorn,  for  you 

aspire 
And  sway  their  world  of  petty  facts; 

being  blind 
They  cannot  see  the  quiet  smile  behind 
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The  strength  they  worship  in  you,  nor 
can  guess 

How  you  are  sick  with  all  their  little- 
ness; 

But  they  will  know  your  scorn  in  full 
one  day 

And  watch  you  fling  their  tawdry  toys 
away 

For  your  last  triumph  is  renunciation. 

And  your  revenge  to  see  their  conster- 
nation 

When  they  shall  learn  the  dreamer  was 
not  weak 

And  valued  more  the  things  they  could 
not  seek. 


MALEDICTION 

BY  JOHN   DRINKWATER 

Thrush,  across  the  twilight 
Here  in  the  abbey  close, 
Pouring  from  your  lilac-bough 
Note  on  pebbled  note, 
Why  do  you  sing  so. 
Making  your  song  so  bright, 
Swelling  to  a  throbbing  curve 
That  brave  little  throat? 

Soon,  but  a  season  brief, 
The  lice  among  your  feathers, 
Stifi-winged  and  aimless-eyed. 
With  song  dead  you  shall  fall; 
Refuse  of  some  clotted  ditch. 
Seeking  no  more  berries; 
Why  with  lyric  numbers  now 
Do  you  the  twilight  call? 

In  the  song  I  hear  it, 

The  thud  of  a  poor  feathered  death. 

In  the  swelling  throat  I  see 

The  splintering  of  song  — 

What  demon  then  has  worked  in  m#l 

To  tease  my  brain  to  bitterness  — 

In  me  who  have  loved  bird  and  tree 

So  long,  so  long? 

Until  I  come  to  charity. 

Until  I  find  peace  again. 

My  curse  upon  the  fiend  or  god 

That  will  not  let  me  hear 

A  bird  in  song  upon  the  bough 

But,  hovering  about  the  notes, 

There  chimes  the  maniac  beating 

Of  black-winged  fear. 
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A  WEEK  OF  THE  WORLD 


OUR  latest  issues  of  European  news- 
papers discuss  at  some  length  the  pro- 
posed extradition  and  trial  of  the  for- 
mer Kaiser.  European  neutrals  have 
been  drawn  together  by  the  war  and 
its  aftermath  and  endorse  Holland's 
refusal  to  surrender  its  unwelcome 
guest.  The  Journal  de  Genive^  which 
was  perhaps  the  ablest  neutral  paper 
of  outspoken  pro-Ally  sympathies 
during  the  war,  says  that  the  Kaiser  is 
now  'nothing  more  than  an  odious  and 
miserable  puppet.  All  that  is  left  him 
is  his  vanity,  and  the  worst  punish- 
ment that  could  be  inflicted  upon  him 
would  be  to  abandon  him  to  the  uni- 
versal contempt  which  is  already  his 
lot.  No  physical  punishment  is  ade- 
quate. To  intern  him  would  be  to 
associate  his  name  undeservedly  with 
that  of  Napoleon  —  who  remained  to 
the  last  a  great  figure  in  history.' 

Remarkably  little  appears  in  the 
Conservative  German  press  upon  this 
subject,  except  an  occasional  note  of 
satisfaction  over  Holland's  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  demand  for  the 
Kaiser's  surrender. 

CLEMENCEAU'S  removal  from 
public  life  is  interpreted  by  Europe  as 
a  triumph  of  parliamentary  over 
personal  government  in  France;  and, 


therefore  it  is  welcomed  by  many 
democratic  papers  without  regard  to 
nationality.  Even  Germany  exhibits  less 
hostility  to  Clemenceau  personally  in 
his  period  of  himfiiliation  than  might 
be  expected  —  though  the  sketch  of 
him  which  we  republish  from  the 
Frankfurter  ZeUung  is  the  most  liberal 
review  of  his  career  that  we  have 
found  in  the  press  of  that  country. 

Naturally,  the  passing  of  their  great 
war  leader  has  given  French  journalists 
an  occasion  to  review  critically  his 
administration.  Only  the  Radical 
Socialist  press  is  bitter  in  its  comments 
upon  the  late  Premier.  His  other  op- 
ponents, even  though  they  may  wit- 
ness his  departure  from  public  life  with 
satisfaction,  testify  cordially  to  his  pre- 
eminent services,  and  assign  him  a 
place  in  history  secure  from  purely 
partisan  attacks. 

THE  history  of  public  opinion 
during  any  great  event  such  as  the  re- 
cent war  and  the  present  epoch  of  rev- 
olution, is  mainly  a  record  of  one 
punctured  illusion  after  another. 
Among  such  illusions  still  cherished  in 
America  is  that  ratifying  and  signing 
treaties  are  the  acts  that  restore 
peace  —  that  is,  peace  in  the  larger 
sense,  including  those  normal  economic 
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and  political  conditions  which  we  un- 
critically associate  with  that  word. 
The  fact  is,  that  purely  diplomatic 
acts  will  probably  have  less  to  do 
with  the  recovery  of  stable  conditions 
in  Europe  than  processes  which  receive 
less  attention  —  such,  for  instance, 
as  good  or  bad  crops  the  coming  sum- 
mer. Our  first  thoughts  about  peace 
were,  naturally,  political;  but  if  poli- 
tics is  anything  more  than  the  stupid 
and  irrational  play  of  human  passion 
—  whether  in  diplomats  or  nations  — 
it  is  something  so  nearly  approaching 
economics  that  the  two  are  hard  to 
distinguish  from  each  other.  Europe 
is  awakening  to  this  truth  rather  tar- 
dily, but  with  a  sudden  arousing  of 
attention  that  promises  to  change 
radically  its  attitude  toward  peace 
problems.  Such  articles  as  the  one  we 
republish  from  the  British  Review  of 
Reviews  assist  this  popular  awakening 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  its 
symbols. 

Sisley  Huddleston  was  called  by 
Arnold  Bennett,  who  was  himself 
second  in  rank  at  the  British  Intelli- 
gence Office  during  the  war,  'easily 
the  best'  newspaper  critic  present  at 
the  peace  negotiations.  His  recent 
book,  Peace  Making  at  Paris^  promises 
to  hold  a  high  and  permanent  place 
among  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
Conference. 

ACCORDING  to  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  the  crop  situation  in  Rou- 
mania  is  very  bad.  Only  53,000  hec- 
tares, instead  of  the  usual  1,250,000 
hectares,  have  been  sown  with  wheat. 
The  com  harvest  will  amoimt  to 
one  tenth  of  the  normal  on  account 
of  poor  sowing  and  cultivation.  As 
soon  as  the  peasants  acquired  title 
to  the  land  they  ceased  to  plant  more 
than  they  needed  for  their  own  use, 
asserting  that  they  did  not  care  to 
labor  for  other  classes  of  society. 


A  recent  law  in  Roimfiania  limits  the 
amoimt  of  agricultural  land  a  single 
proprietor  may  own  to  about  twelve 
himdred  acres,  and  prescribes  that  the 
surplus  of  the  large  estates  shall  be  sold 
in  small  tracts  of  about  twelve  acres 
to  peasant  cultivators.  This  law  has 
failed  to  satisfy  the  peasants,  and  is 
said  to  be  responsible  for  the  decline 
of  crop  production  just  mentioned. 
The  great  estates  were  concentrated 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
peasants  of  other  districts  were  forced 
to  remove  for  considerable  distances 
in  order  to  procure  allotments.  But 
the  latter  are  averse  to  leaving  their 
native  villages.  When  they  did  pro- 
cure allotments,  they  settled  down  to 
the  easiest  kind  of  life  they  knew. 
Their  wants  are  very  simple.  They 
have  little  ambition.  They  know  noth- 
ing of  modem  methods  of  cultivation. 
Except  under  constant  direction,  they 
let  weeds  overrun  their  fields.  To  be 
sure,  the  law  provides  that  the  govern- 
ment may  withdraw  the  allotments 
from  holders  who  fail  to  cultivate  them 
properly,  but  such  laws  are  seldom 
well  enforced,  especially  since  the  peas- 
ants have  acquired  the  right  to  vote. 

The  new  law  requires  the  peasants 
to  pay  for  the  land  they  purchase  in 
forty  years,  and  many  of  the  new  pro- 
prietors are  said  to  hold  their  titles 
very  lightly  for  this  reason.  Their 
ignorance  and  suspicion  make  them  re- 
luctant to  put  in  crops  which  they 
fancy  they  may  not  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  when  harvested.  They  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  crop  con- 
fiscation while  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  occupied  their  country.  In  a 
word,  Roumania  is  finding  the  transi- 
tion from  the  old  system  of  agricul- 
ture, where  labor  was  employed  under 
more  or  less  duress,  to  a  system  where 
production  is  stimulated  solely  by  the 
enlightened  self-interest  of  the  culti- 
vator, very  difficult;  because  the  men 
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with  the  hoe  in  that  country  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  acquire  enlight- 
enment or  to  respond  to  intelligent 
self-interest. 

A  curious  side  light  upon  the  dis- 
trust with  which  Americans  are  re- 
garded in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  is 
furnished  by  a  report  in  Le  Correspond- 
ant,  that  our  agents  at  Bucharest  last 
summer  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Washington:  * Unforlunaidyy  the  har- 
vest in  Roumania  this  year  is  excel- 
lent.' This  regret  is  ascribed  to  our 
desire  to  get  high  prices  for  our  farm 
products  in  Europe,  and  to  acquire 
economic  control  of  Roumania  and 
Hungary — two  objects  which  might 
be  rendered  difficult  of  attainment  if 
those  countries  speedily  recover  their 
prosperity. 

THE  Kolnische  Zeiiung  publishes  a 
Petrograd  dispatch,  dated  January  22, 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Coimcil  to  lift  the  blockade  against 
Russia  so  as  to  permit  the  Codperative 
Societies  to  import  goods  from  abroad. 
This  dispatch  says  that  about  1000 
societies  had  been  organized  up  to 
1900.  The  number  had  increased  to 
10,000  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
to  £0,000  by  the  time  the  Bolsheviki 
gained  control  of  the  country.  Since 
the  latter  date  they  have  continued  to 
multiply,  since  they  encounter  no  op- 
position from  private  business,  which 
has  been  destroyed,  and  they  are  more 
effective  industrial  and  distributing 
agencies  than  the  Bolshevist  govern- 
ment can  create.  According  to  reports 
of  the  Soviet  officials,  74  per  cent  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  SO  departments 
under  their  sovereignty  a  year  ago 
belonged  to  these  associations.  And 
yet,  the  most  vigorous  of  these  socie^ 
ties  have  always  been  in  Southern 
Russia  and  Eastern  Siberia,  then  out- 
side the  Bolshevist  area,  where  the 
most  progressive  and  enterprising  peasr 


ants  are  found.  The  Siberian  Cooperar 
tive  Creameries  sold  15,000,000  kilo- 
granunes  of  butter  in  1917.  The  Flax 
Raisers'  Society  produced  £0,000  tons 
of  dressed  flax  the  same  year;  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  controlled  75  per  cent 
of  all  the  flax  raised  in  Russia.  All 
these  societies  have  a  central  financial 
institution,  the  People's  Bank,  with  its 
headquarters  at  Moscow.  Its  capital 
was  170,000,000  rubles  in  1917,  but  has 
increased  rapidly  since.  This  institu- 
tion has  a  London  branch  and  also  a 
representative  in  Stockholm. 

These  societies  present  a  marked 
contrast  with  the  industries  directly 
conducted  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  latter's  official 
organ,  EkonomUcheskaya  Zhizn.  This 
paper  states  that  the  number  of  tram 
cars  in  condition  to  use  in  Moscow  de- 
clined from  about  1000  in  August, 
1917,  to  150  in  October,  1919;  during 
the  same  period  the  number  of  horses 
in  that  city  declined  from  1£0,000  to 
about  8000.  Salt  was  so  scarce  that 
people  chopped  up  old  herring  kegs  and 
boiled  the  wood  with  their  food.  In 
order  to  obtain  fuel,  whole  streets  of 
houses  were  condenmed  and  several 
scows  were  broken  up.  In  1915  the 
cotton  mills  of  Russia  contained 
10,800,000  spindles  and  £49,9£0  looms. 
On  September  1,  1919,  only  300,000 
spindles  and  18,188  looms  were  still 
in  operation. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of 
1919  the  output  of  textile  fabrics  de- 
clined 85  per  cent  as  compared  with  a 
similar  period  the  year  before;  and 
paper  output  declined  60  per  cent. 
While  19£  locomotives  had  been  com- 
pleted in  the  first  eight  months  of  1918 
—  contrasted  with  about  500  before 
the  war  —  only  32  were  completed 
during  the  same  period  of  1919. 

A  MONARCHIST  movement  ap- 
pears to  be  developing  in  Bavariai 
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supported  by  Clerical  reaction  against 
the  Socialist  government  at  Berlin,  and 
by  dissatisfaction  with  the  centralizing 
policy  of  the  new  National  ministry. 
When  Count  Arco,  the  assassin  of  the 
Socialist  Premier  of  Bavaria,  Kurt 
Eisner,  was  brought  into  court  re- 
cently, he  received  an  ovation  from 
Royalist  and  Conservative  sympa- 
thizers. A  mass  meeting  of  students, 
held  about  the  same  time,  ejected  one 
of  their  members  who  attempted  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  Socialists,  and 
refused  to  permit  Professor  Weber, 
who  had  condemned  Count  Arco's 
crime,  to  continue  his  lecture.  A  some- 
what similar  incident  occurred  at  Ber- 
lin, where  the  students  have  demon- 
strated against  Professor  Nicolai  who, 
although  at  one  time  a  court  physician, 
attained  great  prominence  during  the 
war  by  his  anti-war  writings. 

The  Munich  correspondent  of  the 
Neue  Zurcher  Zeiiung  says  in  a  recent 
letter,  that  the  disposition  to  consider 
the  revolution  as  responsible  for  mili- 
tary defeat,  instead  of  military  defeat 
responsible  for  the  revolution,  is  grow- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  a  strong  anti- 
Semite  movement  is  manifesting  itself. 
One  hears  everywhere  on  the  streets: 
'The  Jews  made  the  war  in  order  to 
make  money.  Afterwards  they  brought 
about  the  revolution  to  keep  Germany 
from  winning.'  By  this  and  similar 
appeals  to  popular  prejudice,  the  mon- 
archists are  slowly  winning  back  the 
popularity  they  lost.  Hand  in  hand  with 
this  sentiment  is  the  revival  of  a  desire 
for  revenge  on  Germany's  conquerors. 
The  great  Industrialists  are  charged 
with  having  resimied  their  old  policy 
of  influencing  the  press  by  indirect 
financial  favors,  especially  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  profitable  advertising. 

This  correspondent  mentions  an- 
other line  of  political  speculation  that 
has  suddenly  become  popular  in  South- 
em  Crermany.  This  is  a  plan  for  a  re- 


grouping of  the  European  Powers  ac- 
cording to  religious  confessions.  There 
is  much  talk  of  a  new  combination  of 
the  Protestant  governments  —  North 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way —  under  England's  leadership, 
and  of  the  Catholic  governments,  in- 
cluding Southern  Germany  and  former 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  imder  the 
leadership  of  France.  This  writer  does 
not  suggest  that  the  propaganda  for 
this  new  balance  of  power  comes  from 
across'the  Rhine. 

IT  might  startle  a  person  unfamiliar 
with  the  paradoxes  now  common  in 
Europe,  to  see  the  following  headline 
on  the  front  page  of  Vorwdrts^  the  or- 
thodox organ  of  German  labor:  Six- 
Hour  Shifts  SpeUUniveraal  Misery,  This 
refers  to  the  decline  of  coal  production 
during  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember, 1919,  in  the  three  princi]>al 
colliery  districts  of  Germany,  after 
shortening  the  shifts  one  hour  — 
though  this  did  not  reduce  the  working 
day  in  any  of  these  districts  to  the  six 
hours  demanded.  Production  imme- 
diately fell  from  ten  and  a  half  million 
tons  a  month  to  a  little  over  nine  mil- 
lion tons.  The  result  is  that  many  fac- 
tories have  had  to  shut  down  for  lack 
of  coal  —  only  about  one  fourth  their 
former  supply  being  available — and 
that  thousands  of  workingmen  in 
other  industries  have  been  thrown  out 
of  employment  in  order  that  the  work- 
ing hours  of  their  brothers  in  the  coal 
fleld  might  be  shortened. 

ALL  is  not  smooth  sailing  in  Belgian 
politics,  in  spite  of  the  recent  vote  of 
confldence  in  Premier  Delacroix,  elic- 
ited by  recognition  of  his  eminent 
financial  services.  The  Coalition  Cabi- 
net is  very  loosely  held  together.  So- 
cialist members  of  the  government  in- 
sist upon  important  modifications  in 
the  penal  code,  and  the  Flemish  group 
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in  Parliament  insists  that  the  courses 
at  Ghent  University  be  given  in  the 
Flemish  language.  Germany  sedu- 
lously fostered  during  its  occupation 
the  Flemish  movement  and  the  ancient 
discord  between  the  Flemish-speaking 
and  the  French-speaking  people  of 
Belgiimfi.  It  is  argued  by  the  French 
party  that  to  enforce  a  wholesale  and 
artificial  change  of  language  in  the 
courses  of  the  University  would  limit 
its  educational  influence  to  a  much 
*  smaller  clientele  than  at  present,  and 
would  impair  its  position  as  a  research 
institution  for  a  half  century  to  come. 

DURING  December,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  bank,  which  still  functions 
as  a  bank  of  issue  for  the  territories  of 
the  former  monarchy,  increased  its 
circulation  by  1,370,000,000  crowns. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  54,481,000,000 
crowns  of  its  notes  were  in  circulation. 
Were  exchange  normal,  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  more  than  $10,000,000,- 
000,  but  it  now  represents  little  more 
than  $100,000,000  in  American  cur- 
rency. This  bank  still  has  some  $57,- 
000,000  in  gold  and  silver  in  its  vaults. 

RECENTLY  the  Bavarian  Peoples 
Party,  which  is  a  Clerical  organization 
with  a  strong  following  among  the 
peasantry,  withdrew  from  its  alliance 
with  the  national  Centre  party.  Local 
autonomy  versus  centralized  govern- 
ment is  the  dividing  issue.  However, 
the  Peoples  party  itself  contains  groups 
that  dissent  from  this  action.  The 
Christian  Trade  Unions,  which  are  an 
important  element  in  the  party,  are 
reported  to  oppose  leaving  the  Centre, 
and  support  its  leader,  Erzberger  — 
himself  a  South  German  —  in  his 
national  policy. 


AMONG  the  recent  financial 
changes  in  Europe  resulting  from  the 
outcome  of  the  war,  is  the  transfer  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  old  Austrian 
Agricultural  Bank  from  Vienna  to 
Paris.  This  institution  takes  the  new 
name  of  Banque  dea  pays  de  V Europe 
CenirdUy  and  will  have  branches  at 
Vienna,  Prague,  and  other  cities  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  as 
well  as  at  London.  Austrians  and 
Czecho-Slovaks  will  be  represented  on 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  accounts 
will  be  kept  in  francs.  This  bank  was 
organized  in  1880  with  a  capital  equiv- 
alent to  about  one  hundred  million 
francs. 

ACCORDING  to  an  article  signed, 
*A  Ship  Owner  and  Importer,'  in  La 
Revue  Hehdomadaire^  the  fuel  famine 
in  France  is  caused  by  transportation 
delays  rather  than  by  an  actual 
scarcity  of  coal.  France  is  receiving 
the  latter  from  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
and  Crermany,  as  well  as  from  its  own 
mines.  Seven  hundred  thousand  tons 
have  accimfiulated  at  Rouen  awaiting 
shipment.  According  to  this  writer, 
the  transportation  difficulties  are  due 
to  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour 
day  for  maritime  and  dock  laborers. 
So  great  is  the  congestion  of  traffic  at 
the  principal  French  ports,  on  account 
of  slow  unloading  and  towage  delays, 
that  steamers  frequently  have  an  un- 
necessary demurrage  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days.  Indeed,  the  situation  at 
these  ports  is  so  bad  that  boats  en- 
gaged in  coastal  and  river  traffic  avoid 
them  wherever  possible,  even  though 
they  may  be  forced  to  content  them- 
selves with  less  remunerative  local 
freights  that  contribute  nothing  to- 
ward the  relief  of  the  fuel  famine. 
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[Neue  Zurcher  Zmiung  (Liberal  Democratic 
Daily),  January  ^] 

A  Public  Forum  in  Berlin 


I. 


A  DENSE  throng  stands  gaping  at 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  former 
Imperial  Diet  Building.     The  *New 
Fatherland  Union'  has  summoned  a 
public   meeting   where  Hellmut  von 
Grerlach  and  Eduard  Bernstein  are  to 
discuss  the  surrender  of  the  former 
Kaiser.    Every    seat  has  been  taken 
for  two   days  ahead.     The  hall   is 
packed  and  people  are  standing  in  the 
galleries.     It  is  a  mixed  audience,  in- 
cluding Conservatives  and  Radicals, 
supporters  of  the  monarchy  and  ad- 
vocates of  a  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat, and  democrats  of  every  simde. 
Beautifully   clad   ladies   and   gentle- 
men, humble  citizens  of  the  middle 
class,  and  workingmen  fresh  from  their 
labor,  sit  side  by  side.     There  are 
thousands.     Everyone  takes  part  in 
applauding    and    interrupting.     The 
only  man  who  remains  silent  is  the  old 
janitor  who  stands  on  the  left  beyond 
the  President's  chair,  immovable,  as 
he  formerly  was  when  speeches   in 
honor  of  the  King  and  Fatherland 
were  delivered  in  the  same  hall. 

Hellmut  von  Gerlach  opens  the 
debate.  He  is  a  little  man,  with 
a  white  forehead  and  a  sharp,  pointed 
beard  which  gives  him  just  a  sug- 
gestion of  Mephistopheles.  He  speaks 
clearly  and  vivaciously  —  a  bom 
debater. 

The  Peace  Treaty  contains  several 
articles,  including  financial  provisions, 
which  it  is  von  Gerlach'sfirm  conviction 
can  never  be  carried  out.  But  Article 
227,  which  requires  the  surrender  of  the 
former  Kaiser,  can  be  complied  with 


if  the  government  so  desires.  'The 
Emperor  has  voluntarily  expatriated 
himself  and  separated  himself  from 
the  nation,  by  which  he  believed  he 
was  so  devotedly  loved '  (laughter), '  and 
it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  prob- 
ability that  the  Entente  will  demand 
that  Germany  request  Holland  to 
surrender  the  Kaiser.'  In  that  case, 
the  government  should  comply  with 
the  demand,  so  that  foreign  nations 
might  recover  their  confid^ice  in 
Germany's  loyalty  to  its  engagements. 
Pacta  sunt  servanda.  Treaties  must 
be  fulfilled,  not  only  when  they  are  to 
our  advantage,  but  equally  when  they 
are  to  our  disadvanti^e.  That  is  the 
situation  under  the  law. 

Politically,  to  surrender  the  Kaiser 
is  tQ  incur  the  danger  of  reaction. 

'Millions,   including   many   highly 
educated  and  thoughtful  men,  would 
like  to  see  Wilhelm  back  on  the  throne. 
The  country  press  is  having  a  bad  in- 
fluence in  that  direction.    Under  such 
circumstances,  to  bring  him  to  the 
bar  of  an  Entente  court  would  consti- 
tute the  greatest  possible  camfMiign 
asset  for  the  German  Nationalists.' 
The  speaker  had  discussed  this  ques- 
tion with  representatives  of  the  En- 
tente.   He  had  called  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  by  strengthening  the 
Nationalist  movement  in  Germany, 
they  were  strengthening   militarism 
the    world    over.      A    Conservative 
French  Diplomat  replied  to  this  that 
the  Entente  was  only  doing  what  the 
German  Republic  had  neglected.  Von 
Gerlach  thought  the  domestic  danger 
of  surrendering  the  Kaiser  might  be 
avoided  if  the  Entente,  after  organ- 
izing the  League  of  Nations,  modified 
its  claim  and  turned  Wilhelm  over  for 
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g^tetice  to  a  court  composed  of 
neutral  experts  in  international  law. 

'What  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted Upon  Wilhehn?'  ('Send  him  to 
North  Prance.')  'No,  my  gentlemen, 
that  would  be  too  near  the  German 
borders.'  (Laughter — 'Put  him  to 
(ihopplng;  wood/)  'That  is,  to  be  sure, 
hb  fisivdrite  occupation,  and  besides,  it 
is  the  occupation  where  he  has  done 
the  least  damage.'  The  audience 
laughs.  Von  Gerlach  seriously  thinks 
that  the  Kaiser  should  be  put  perma- 
nently where  he  can  do  no  harm.  '  For 
what  he  has  already  done  he  can 
hardly  be  held  responsible'  (Ho!  Hoi) 
— '  in  a  strictly  legal  sense.  Wilhelm  II 
was  always  in  a  state  of  mental  auto- 
intoxication' (great  laughter),  'where  he 
did  things  the  consequences  of  which 
he  could  not  measure.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  deserve  mercy — a  man  who 
expected  his  recruits  to  fire  upon  their 
own  fathers  and  mothers  at  his  com- 
mand ;  a  man  who  declared  that  Social- 
ists and  Catholics  were  worthy  of  the 
gallows;  a  man  who  commanded  his 
troops  when  they  departed  to  China  to 
take  no  prisoners  but  to  massacre  every 
Chinaman  they  met.' 

Here  a  significant  interruption  oc- 
curred. When  the  speaker  said, 
'fire  upon  their  own  fathers  and 
mothers,'  a  Communist  shouted,  'like 
Noske.'  Yon  Gerlach  has  long  been 
an  enemy  of  Noske.  He  replied :  *  You 
know  that  I  am  no  friend  of  Noske, 
but  he  never  went  so  far  as  to  say  that.' 
'But  he  did  it  just  the  same,'  insisted 
the  interrupter. 

'A  White  (Conservative)  court,' 
continued  the  speaker,  'would  prob- 
ably sentence  Wilhelm  to  life  intern- 
ment on  some  small  and  distant  island, 
stricUy  censoring  his  correspondence 
and  his  association  with  other  people. 
There  he  could  chop  wood.  If  I  were 
a  cruel  man»  which,  being  a  pacifist,  I 
am  not,  I  would  propose  .that  he  should 


share  his  internment  with  his  eldest 
son.'  (Loud  and  prolonged  laughter.) 
The  speaker  thereupon  quoted  from 
the  memoirs  of  Freiherr  von  Eckard- 
stein,  former  Councilor  of  the  German 
Embassy  at  London,  instances  of  the 
personal  interference  of  Wilhelm  in 
foreign  policies,  showing  among  other 
things,  that  he  had  lost  Germany  a 
colony.  The  Kaiser  in  negotiating 
with  England  for  Heligoland  sacrificed 
a  section  of  East  Africa  merely  to 
facilitate  a  personal  journey.  He 
wanted  to  visit  Heligoland  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  and  sent  positive  in- 
structions to  the  Embassy  in  London, 
worded  as  follows:  'The  Kaiser  is 
interested  only  in  Heligoland.  Con- 
clude the  treaty  at  once.'  In  his 
letters  to  'Niki,'  we  perceive  a  grow- 
ing disposition  toward  dynastic  self- 
worship,  religious  mysticism,  and 
pathological  hatred  of  democracy.  Wil- 
helm's  blank  check  to  Austria^-Him- 
gary,  to  do  whatever  it  wished  to  Serbia, 
was  the  original  cause  of  the  war  which 
has  cost  the  world  ten  miUion  lives. 
'His  policy  was  a  mad  one,  not  only 
from  the  pacifist  point  of  view,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  any  rational 
statesman.  In  the  opinion  of  his 
military  advisers  the  war  would  prob- 
ably be  successful  if  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Turkey,  and  Italy  made  comm6n 
cause  with  Germany,  and  if  England 
remained  neutral.  But  the  Kaiser 
makes  a  marginal  memorandum  in 
July,  "The  Triple  Alliance  is  falling 
apart  like  rotten  apples,  before  the  war 
actually  starts."  He  knew  this  fact, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  draw  back. 
But  he  failed  to  do  so.  The  question 
is  not.  Did  Germany  want  war?  but. 
Was  Germany  determined  not  to  have 
war,  and  did  it  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  avoid  one?  To  that  question 
we  are  bound  to  answer.'No.' 

The   great   meeting   followed    the 
speaker's .  words    intently ^    as  *^with^ 
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increasing  emotion  and  eloquence  he 
reached  his  concluding  sentences: 
*Give  the  Kaiser  up.  The  German 
people  must  draw  a  sharp  distinction 
between  themselves  and  those  who  are 
guilty  of  the  war.'  (Great  applause.) 
*It  should  not  raise  a  finger  to  prevent 
the  surrender  of  those  gentlemen.' 

Von  Gerlach  had  spoken  hardly 
an  hour.  At  the  end,  he  proposed  the 
following  resolution : 

*By  signing  the  Peace  Treaty,  the 
German  Government  has  approved 
the  trial  of  Wilhelm  11.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  German  people  to  carry  out  the 
Peace  Treaty.  Therefore,  any  effort 
to  prevent  the  trial  of  the  former 
Kaiser  should  be  regarded  as  a  politi- 
cal crime.  In  the  interest  of  securing 
universal  recognition  of  the  trial  as 
unpartisan,  the  court  that  passes 
judgment  upon  Wilhelm  II  should  be 
composed  of  neutral  judges.' 

Eduard  Bernstein,  who  was  just 
celebrating  his  seventieth  birthday, 
was  greeted  with  applause  as  he  as- 
cended the  speaker's  platform.  He 
opened  his  remarks  with  a  quotation 
from  an  indictment  which  a  German- 
American  jurist,  James  Beck,  drew  up 
against  Germany  early  in  the  war,  sup- 
ported by  the  documents  published 
up  to  that  time  —  an  indictment  ad- 
dressed to  the  High  Court  of  Civilizar 
tion.  This  learned  jurist,  even  at  that 
early  day,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Germany  and  Austria  wef  e  responsible 
for  the  war.  His  conclusions  were 
amply  confirmed  by  subsequent  revela- 
tions. One  need  only  read  Karl 
Kautsky's  book,  a  book  which  the 
speaker  recommended,  which  he  said 
should  be  read  in  every  school  in  order 
that  we  might  at  last  be  done  with  'an 
education  of  lies.'  (Stormy  applause.) 
He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  many 
people  in  Germany,  especially  among 
the  educated  classes,  would  like  to  see 


the    monarch    restored.      Kautsky's 
book  proved  that  Austria  was  really 
most  directly  responsible  for  th6  war, 
and  that  Emperor  Franz  Josef  was 
by  no  means  the  harmless  old  man 
that  so  many  picture  him  to  be.    *In 
spite  of  all  the  fine  talk  about  it,  the     * 
decision  was  to  partition  Serbia.    To 
attain    this    object,    various    sifbter- 
fuges   were   employed.'     A   German 
Nationalist  shouted  from  one  of  the 
galleries,  'Just  like  England.'    There 
was   great   disorder  and    some    men 
shouted,  'Kick  him  out.*    But  Bern- 
stein  interposed.     'Listen  to  me  a 
moment,'    he    begged.      'Even    as- 
suming that  England  has  done  the 
same  sort  of  thing,  does  that  excuse 
Germany?     We  are  here  to  discuss 
what    Germany    did.'      (Applause.) 
The  diplomats  have  come  in  re- 
cently for  much  abuse.     But  it  has 
been  shown  that  Prince  Lichnovsky 
gave  us  fair  warning,  that  he  showed 
extraordinary  foresight,  and  appreci- 
ated the  peril.    'That  is  why  he  fell 
into  disgrace  with  His  Majesty.  There 
was  no  reason  why  Germany  should 
make  war.    Our  trade  and  our  com- 
merce were  prosperous.'    A  Crerman 
Nationalist  interrupted,  'Whom  have 
we  to  thank  for  that?'      (Great  dis- 
order.)  '  Yes,  indeed,  what  sane  person 
imagines  for  a  moment  that  the  intel- 
lectual and  material  accomplishments 
of  a  nation  are  the  work  of  a  single  man  ? 
If  ^here  is  such  a  person,  let  him  at- 
tribute Germany's  greatness  to  Wil- 
helm n.'   Bernstein  did  not  deny  that 
the  Emperor  had  shown  interest  in 
many  matters  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  German  people.    'But  that  was 
his  duty  and  responsibility.'    A  work- 
ingman    interrupted,    'And    he   ^ns 
damned    well    paid    for    it.'    (Great 
laughter.)     James  Beck,  who  recog- 
nizes the  heroic  qualities  of  the  German 
people,  asserts  that  not  only  was  a 
crime  committed  against  chrilizatioiit 
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but  against  the  German  nation;  and 
that  the  day  will  come  when  that 
nation  will  recognize  this  and  call  the 
offenders  to  stem  judgment.  Then 
Bernstein  comment^,  'unhappily  that 
has  not  been  done.'  Again  somebody 
shouted  'Noske,'  and  there  was  great 
disorder.  From  all  parts  of  the  hall 
shouts  of  *Noske,  Noske'  arose.  The 
speaker  thereupon  undertook  to  de- 
fend his  party  associates,  Ebert, 
Scheidemann,  and  Noske.  On  the  right 
of  the  speakers'  platform  a  Communist 
stood,  his  face  distorted  with  anger. 
When  Bernstein  said:  'Don't  forget 
that  the  revolution  is  still  in  progress,' 
this  man  interrupted,  'A  second  one  is 
coming.'  Whereupon  Bernstein  ve- 
hemently replied:  *  No,  let  us  hope  not.' 
He  was  greatly  excited .  Several  people 
began  to  speak  all  at  once.  One 
man  shouted  loudly  with  fiery  deter- 
mination, 'Then  we  will  all  fight  every- 
one else.'  Bernstein : '  In  every  revolu- 
tion the  party  in  power  must  be  firm. 
Forget  your  personal  hatreds,  other- 
wise, Germany  will  be  ruined  by  your 
mutual  strife.  We  must  now  *  (inter- 
ruption — *  Starve ')  '  stand  together, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  everyone  who 
really  supports  the  republic' 

Hereupon  the  interruptions  of  the 
Radicals  were  drowned  by  timiultuous 
applause.  The  amiable  old  man  con- 
tinued to  fight  his  battle  for  reconcilia^ 
tion,  and  permitted  himself  to  be 
distracted  from  his  theme  by  the 
interruptions  of  the  riotous  Independ- 
ents and  Commimists.  Someone  there- 
upon shouted,  'Question  —  to  the 
question.' 

Bernstein  feared  that  the  masses  of 
the  German  people  would  not  have 
confidence  in  a  sentence  imposed  upon 
the  Kaiser  by  a  court  formed  of 
Entente  judge^.  'And  the  principal 
thing  is  to  convince  our  own  people. 
The  way  our  people  are  being  misled 
today'    (here    a    workman    with    a 


thin,  pale  face  and  blond  hair  shouted, 
'By  Vorw&rta*)^  'will  produce  a  perni- 
cious sentiment  of  revenge  in  the 
nation.'  Another  member  of  the 
audience  with  blazing  eyes  inter- 
rupted with  a  new  charge  against  the 
Majority  Socialists,  and  the  timfiult 
began  anew.  Finally,  one  himiorous 
chap  in  the  audience  made  himself 
heard  above  the  rest  with  the  question^ 
'Really  now,  would  you  surrender 
the  Kaiser  or  not?'  Thereupon  every- 
body laughed.  Bernstein  believed  in 
giving  him  up.  He  joined  von  Gerlach 
in  the  opinion  that  a  sharp  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  the  nation 
as  a  whole  and  guilty  individuals. 
Thereupon,  the  open  debate  began. 
The  first  man  to  reach  the  speaker's 
stand  was  an  old  engineer  with  a 
waving  white  beard  and  bushy  white 
hair  combed  back  from  his  forehead. 
He  started  out  with  great  vehemence: 
'Honored  contemporaries,'  and  was 
greeted  with  riotous  laughter.  He  was 
a  religious  enthusiast.  After  him  came 
a  radical  band  leader,  who  was  greatly 
pleased  with  himself,  and,  therefore, 
impatiently  listened  to  by  the  audience 
imtil  he  began  to  contrast  the  famished 
condition  of  the  Germans  at  home  with 
the  abundance  on  the  former  Kaiser's 
table  in  Holland .  That  evoked  stormy 
applause.  He  shouted  at  the  *close, 
'Now  let  every  newspaper  take  up 
the  question  of  what  to  do  with  these 
Princes,  these  Princes  including,  of 
course,  Wilhelm  II  —  these  common 
criminals.'  Then  came  a  gentleman 
who  would  like  to  discuss  the  question 
of  surrendering  the  Kaiser  with  the 
help  of  some  war  memoirs,  which 
throw '  another  light '  upon  the  subject. 
The  fourth  speaker  was  the  famous 
Dr.  Breithschcid,  a  man  hardly  thirty 
years  old,  with  a  thin,  red  countenance, 
and  his  hair  brushed  back  from  his 
forehead  in  a  style  so  common  among 
workingmen.      He    sketched    briefly 
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German    foreign   policy   since    1871, 
disputed  some  statements  of  the  pre- 
ceding   speaker,    referred    to    secret 
meetings  of  officers  to  discuss  whether 
they  would  permit  the  Kaiser's  sur- 
render or  not,  and  quoted  the  speech 
of  a  captain,  who  looks  for  a  war  of 
revenge,  to  the  effect- that  'The  Ger- 
man people  should  form  a  living  wall 
to  defend  the  accused  officers/    These 
words   inflamed   the   passion   of  the 
meeting.      Whereupon    he    left    the 
platform  to  be  foUowed  by  a  fifth 
speaker,  who  hated  all  the  responsible 
parties,  whether  Germans,  or  others, 
and  in  particular  Wilhelm  11, 'as  much 
as  any  other  man  in  the  meeting,'  but 
did  not  think  they  should  be  sur- 
rendered.   Last  of  all,  a  finely  clad 
yoimg  man  in  the  twenties,  with  a 
smooth  shaven  coimtenance  and  his 
hair  parted  in  the  middle,  took  the 
platform.   His  whole  bearing  betrayed 
the  Prussian  officer.    He  was  a  Senior 
Lieutenant  who  had  been  in  active 
service  throughout  the  five  years  of  the 
war.   He  said  he  was  a  member  of  the 
German  People's  Party.    He,  too,  was 
in  favor  of  punishing  the  guilty,  but  he 
would   not   surrender   them   to   our 
enemies.    He  asserted:    'There  is  no 
negro  tribe  barbarous  enough  to  deliver 
its  own  people  to  its  enemies.' 

Von  Gerlach  then  closed  the  debate, 
remarking  that  the  Senior  Lieutenant 
who  had  just  spoken  appeared  to  be 
misinformed  upon  negro  customs. 
'The  Kaiser  should  be  surrendered. 
He  should  be  interned  on  some  distant 
island.  He  ought  not  to  be  left  so  near 
Germany,  where  he  might  return  any 
day  in  an  automobile  to  start  a  war 
of  revenge.'  Someone  in  the  audience 
asked:  'Do  you  really  believe  that 
Wilhelm  U  could  start  anything  here?' 
'I  consider  that  man  capable  of  any 
criminal  folly, '  replied  von  Gerlach,  in 
the  midst  of  applause.  The  Senior 
Lieutenant    had    claimed    that    the 


German  nation  had  passed  through 
the  crudest  experience  recorded  in 
history.  Von  Gerlach  said:  'How  can 
you  say  that?  Did  not  the  Belgian 
people  suffer  far  more  than  we  have  — 
a  people  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
most  brutal  crime  in  the  history  of  the 
world?'  Tumultuous  applause  followed 
this  remark.  Thereupon  the  meeting 
voted  by  a  vast  majority  in  favor  of 
von  Gerlach's  resolution. 

[Le  Temps  (Semi-Qfficial  Opportunist 
Daily),  January  £1] 

II.    A  Oerman  SelfJndictmeni 

Historical  facts  have  rec^itly  been 
illuminated  in  a  striking  way  by  a 
pamphlet  published  in  Berlin.  This 
little  booklet,  which  merits  siurvival 
beyond  our  present  year,  is  entitled, \/4 
Letter  of  Farewell  from  WUhdm  II  to 
the  German  People.  It  is  a  monologue 
put  in  the  mouth  of  the  former  Kaiser 
—  a  monologue  that  possesses  but  a 
single  fault,  that  of  being  too  sensible 
for  the  speaker.  It  shows  how  the  Ger- 
mans instead  of  diverting  their  sov- 
ereign from  his  megalomania,  from  his 
greedy  ambitions,  from  his  offensive 
insults  —  all  of  which  led  with  fatal 
directness  to  the  war  —  encouraged 
him  in  these  faults  by  applauding  him 
whenever  he  rendered  Grermahy  odious, 
and  heaped  abuse  upon  him  every 
time  he  showed  transient  periods  of 
sanity  and  a  desire  to  avoid  the  con- 
flicts which  his  policies  invited. 

The  political  parties  now  in  power 
in  Germany  attribute  all  these  faults 
to  the  Pan-Germans.  Wilhelm  TL  re- 
plies eloquently  to  this  in  the  Berlin 
pamphlet:  'You  say  these  were  only 
the  Pan-Germans?  But  who  were  the 
Pan-Germans  then?  Were  they  not  the 
only  people  among  you  who  took  any 
interest  in  foreign  affairs?  Were  they 
not  the  only  ones  to  make  their  views 
heard  in  public?  Did  they  not  carry 
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credentials  from  the  German  people? 
And  did  not  the  young  champions  of 
Social  Democracy,  the  party  which  was 
opposed  on  principle  to  war,  back  up 
the  views  that  these  men  preached 
and  all  the  imperialistic  efforts  of 
Pan-Germanism?  Did  not  the  Social 
Democrats  in  1913  vote  for  an  ex- 
traordinary levy  to  pay  for  greater 
armaments?  Did  there  not  rise  from 
all  your  ranks  a  sigh  of  satisfaction 
when  I  finally  declared  war  against 
Russia  and  France?' 

Was  Germany  ignorant  during  the 
war  of  the  crimes  for  which  the  Allies 
now  demand  an  accounting  from  their 
former  Emperor?  *  No!' exclaims  Wil- 
helm  n  in  the  German  pamphlet. 
'They  had  every  facility  for  learning  of 
them.  The  frontiers  of  the  country 
were  open  for  the  passage  not  only  of 
neutral  newspapers,  but  of  those  from 
enemy  countries.  Even  the  books 
which  our  enemies  published  upon  the 
war  and  those  that  appeared  in  neutral 
countries,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
available  for  any  German  at  home  who 
desired  to  have  them.  The  speeches  of 
foreign  statesmen,  the  documents  con- 
taining their  revelations,  were  author- 
ized to  be  republished  in  your  news- 
papers and  have  been  so  republished. 
You  read  them.  You  have  known  from 
the  outset  the  very  things  that  you  now 
pretend  to  learn  with  stupefaction. 
You  are  a  race  of  hypocrites.  You 
knew  all  about  it.  You  are  merely  pre- 
tending that  you  did  not  know.  You 
were  deeply  involved  in  the  conspiracy 
of  falsehood  as  long  as  you  believed 
that  such  a  conspiracy  and  the  war 
that  it  accompanied  would  be  to  your 
advantage.  You  never  tried  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  until  the  day  you  saw 
defeat  impending.' 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  at- 
tributes to  the  ex-Emperor  a  thought 
that  certainly  has  occurred  to  all  the 
Prussian   reactionaries  and  disguised 


or  undisguised  imperialists  who  throng 
the  present  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration, from  General  von  Seckt  who 
was  selected  to  take  charge  of  demo- 
bilization, to  the  diplomats  who  pro- 
cured for  Mr.  Hermann  Miller  a  propa- 
ganda fund  collected  from  the  great 
ironmasters.  'Even  to-day,*  Wilhelm 
is  made  to  say,  'I  cannot  conceive  how 
you  could  have  forgotten  or  over- 
looked all  the  things  that  you  have 
said,  written,  and  sung  for  dozens  and 
dozens  of  years,  and  that  your  spokes- 
men have  said,  written,  and  sung  about 
Me  and  my  House  and  the  inde- 
structible ties  which  united  your  his- 
tory and  Myself.  You  will  have  to 
change  your  history  in  order  to  make 
your  present  conduct  comprehensible 
to  your  sons  and  grandsons.  You  will 
be  forced  to  eliminate  from  that  his- 
tory Frederick  the  Great  and  William 
the  Great;  for  I  have  not  thought, 
acted,  or  governed  otherwise  than  they 
did.  The  only  thing  I  failed  to  do  was 
to  succeed.* 

[Berliner  TagMaU  (Liberal  Daily), 
January  12] 

in.     A  DeTnocraiic  Opinion 
BY   THEODOR  WOLFF 

Since  we  have  been  living  in  what 
purports  to  be  a  state  of  peace,  the 
public  has  shown  increased  interest 
in  the  list  of  persons,  not  yet  officially 
published,  who  according  to  the  word 
of  the  treaty  are  to  be  surrendered  for 
trial  by  the  Entente.  We  paid  but 
little  attention  to  this  provision  while 
it  was  being  drafted,  and  we  are  talk- 
ing too  much  about  it  now  that  it  is 
in  force.  On  many  occasions  since 
the  collapse  of  the  empire,  and  even  so 
far  as  the  military  censorship  per- 
mitted before  that  event  —  indeed,  as 
early  as  the  spring  of  1915,  we  dis- 
cussed this  possibility.    At  that  early 
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date,  we  said:  'Let  us  make  a  public 
example  of  every  man  who  has  sinned 
against  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
the  principles  of  international  law.' 
Mr.  Von  Bethmann-HoUweg  replied 
to  this  suggestion,  when  we  made  it  to 
him  personally,  by  a  despondent, 
embarrassed  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
intended  to  express  his  powerlessness. 
The  ministries  in  office  during  our 
national  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  and 
since  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, have  constantly  put  off  consid- 
ering this  unpleasant  question.  We 
have  now  signed  the  treaty  after  a 
good  deal  of  unnecessary  and  futile 
protest  by  our  representatives;  and  the 
present  cabinet,  which  like  its  pred- 
ecessors, took  note  of  the  storm  too 
late,  no  longer  solemnly  assures  us  that 
it  will  not  give  its  approval  to  such  a 
demand. 

Our  only  recourse  now  is  to  try  to 
convince  upright,  fine-feeling,  and 
far-seeing  men  the  world  over,  that 
the  demand  to  surrender  these  persons 
involves  both  a  brutal  disregard  of 
justice  and  a  monumental  piece  of 
folly.  It  involves  a  disregard  of 
justice,  because  to  surrender  our 
fellow  citizens  to  be  pimished  by 
foreign  judges,  violates  every  lofty 
instinct  of  a  nation.  Avengers  are  not 
judges,  neither  should  judges  be  made 
avengers.  No  one  is  commissioned  to 
pimish  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
who  have  been  guilty  of  similar 
offenses.  The  measure  involves  an 
unexampled  piece  of  folly,  because 
sentences  passed  imder  such  conditions 
will  have  no  moral  worth,  nor  bear 
the  impress  of  truth  and  right.  They 
will  not  act  *as  a  deterrent  against 
subsequent  offenses,  but  will  merely 
deepen  and  perpetuate  the  hatred  that 
inspires  such  offenses.  Few  incidents 
in  Germany  have  had  such  a  whole- 
some effect  upon  public  opinion  as  the 
trials  of  Marloh  and   Hiller,  which 


revealed  to  everyone  the  moral  and 
mental  depravity  which  militarism 
produces.  If  these  trials  had  been 
held  in  a  foreign  country  and  before 
enemy  judges,  they  would  have  spread 
no  such  enlightenment.  They  would 
have  taught  no  lesson  to  our  people; 
they  would  merely  have  excited  na- 
tional resentment  and  made  the  ac- 
cused in  the  eyes  of  most  Germans  in- 
nocent victims  of  foreign  brutality. 
Such  a  drama  as  the  Allies  propose  to 
stage  in  their  tribunals,  even  though 
it  bring  to  light  many  disgraceful 
things,  will  not  increase  respect  for 
justice,  but  merely  arouse  national 
passion.  To  be  sure,  people  abroad 
may  say  that  the  trials  of  Marloh  and 
Hiller  show  how  little  hope  there  is 
of  securing  adequate  punishment  from 
a  German  court-martial  in  cases  of  this 
character.  The  German  Government, 
however,  has  proposed  a  form  of 
procedure  which  adequately  provides 
against  too  mild  sentences.  We  must 
emphasize  in  our  protests  that  we 
really  desire  to  punish  the  guilty  and 
not  to  help  them  evade  punishment. 
If  a  few  Crerman  Nationalists  do  try  to 
identify  the  accused  with  the  whole 
Fatherland,  the  people  themselves 
must  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  though 
innocent  names  may  appear  on  the 
list  of  those  charged  with  crimes  by 
the  Allies,  there  are  many  on  that  list 
who,  like  Marloh  and  Hiller,  are  far 
from  fit  to  figure  as  national  heroes. 

We  hope  that  Holland  will  not 
humble  its  pride,  that  it  will  defend  its 
right  to  give  asylum  and  will  refuse 
to  deliver  the  Kaiser.  The  letters 
of  Wilhelm  II  to  the  Tsar,  which  lie 
before  us  at  this  moment  in  their 
complete  form,  and  from  which  we 
have  been  publishing  the  most  signifi- 
cant selections  during  the  past  week, 
show  what  a  muddle-headed  man  he 
was.  From  the  parade  ground  where 
the  new  uniforms  he  had  designed 
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were  exhibited,  and  from  the  robing 
chamber  where  he  treasured  his  mili- 
tary theatrical  wardrobe,  this  monarch 
looked  out  over  the  world  with  an 
unstable  but  opinionated  gaze.  This 
Emperor  always  saw  himself  in  a 
magnifying  reflector,  and  everjrthing 
that  he  liked  and  favored  he  fancied 
partook  of  his  own  greatness.  He 
knew  nothing  of  measure,  shadings,  and 
distinctions.  When  after  Hintze  had 
fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  Tsar, 
and  General  Lauenstein  had  fallen  ill, 
he  sent  the  amiable  and  gifted  von 
Chelius  to  Nicholas,  he  wrote  in  a 
letter  which  we  have  not  yet  published, 
that  von  Chelius  played  'as  well  as 
Rubinstein,  D'Albert,  or  any  other 
great  pianist.'  He  himself  is  the  'Ad- 
miral of  the  Atlantic'  who  'constantly 
stands  watch,'  and  when  he  does  not 
close  his  letters  with  a  'huntsman's 
hail,'  he  closes  it  with  the  melodious 
adieu,  'Ta!  Ta!'  We  should  recall  in 
this  connection  that  when  Wilhelm,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  meeting  on  the  high 
seas,  first  addressed  the  Tsar  Nicholas  as 
'Admiral  of  the  Pacific,'  and  asserted 
that  he  was  'Admiral  of  the  Atlantic,' 
the  Tsar  curtly  rejected  the  new 
titles,  and  that  after  it  had  de- 
parted, the  Russian  imperial  yacht 
refused  to  recognize  'Admiral  of  the 
Atlantic'  signals.  A  person  who  has 
read  these  letters  through  from 
beginning  to  end,  will  note  further- 
more that  the  former  Kaiser  would 
express  contradictory  and  conflicting 
opinions  in  quick  succession,  either 
assuming  that  the  Tsar  had  no  mem- 
ory, or  completely  lacking  that  faculty 
himself.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Russian-Japanese  war  he  wrote  that 
the  Tsar  must  have  Korea  and 
Manchuria  under  all  circumstances, 
and  that  he  must  under  no  conditions 
permit  another  Power  to  occupy  Korea. 
He  cautioned  him  against  English 
proposals  to  mediate,  and  assured  him 


no  one  had  a  right  to  interfere.  A 
year  later  he  wanted  to  arbitrate  the 
war  himself,  and  shortly  thereafter 
he  became  violently  angered  with  the 
newspapers  because  they  had  attacked 
him  'in  the  lowest  and  most  contempt- 
ible way'  and  had  asserted  'together 
with  other  gossip  and  nonsense,'  that 
he  had  suggested  annexations. 

He  thought  that  he  was  very  shrewd, 
that  he  was  a  past  master  at  diplomacy 
in  trying  at  every  opportunity  to 
inspire  the  Tsar  with  distrust  of 
England  and  especially  of  King  Ed- 
ward. He  would  add  little  comments, 
half  jokingly  cautioning  the  Tsar  even 
against  members  of  his  own  family 
and  against  Russian  diplomats  and 
Ministers,  who,  he  said,  were  con- 
stantly talking  in  the  interest  of 
London.  But  his  shrewdness  was  so 
transparent  that  even  Nicholas  must 
have  taken  secret  offense  on  many 
occasions  at  the  low  opinion  the 
'Admiral  of  the  Atlantic'  had  of  his 
intelligence. 

The  methods  that  Wilhebn  II  took 
to  promote  his  plans  for  alliances 
were  already  known  to  some  before 
these  letters  were  published.  But  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  is  being  written 
about  them  now,  and  we  often  lose 
patience  with  the  ignorance  and  un- 
reliability of  the  people  who  assume 
the  task  of  keeping  the  public  in- 
formed about  such  matters. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  30, 1898,  which 
has  been  published  here,  Wilhelm  H 
tells  his  dearest  'Niki'  'in  secrecy  and 
strict  confidence'  that  England  had 
proposed  to  him  a  Treaty  of  Alliance. 
He  says  that  he  will  give  'cool  and 
dilatory'  reply  to  the  proposal  and 
adds:  'I  beg  you,  as  my  old  and 
trusted  friend,  to  tell  me  what  you 
can  offer  and  are  willing  to  ofier.' 
The  'old  and  trusted  friend 'naturally 
offered  nothing,  or  little,  but  the 
English    proposal    was    rejected    in 
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Berlin  in  the  same  way  as  the  definite 
offer  of  an  alliance  by  Chamberlain  the 
following  year.  These  offers  were 
rejected  because  Wilhelm  11  was 
concocting  a  scheme  about  that  date 
with  Mr.  Von  Tirpitz,  to  build  a  great 
fleet  and  to  start  out  on  a  'world 
career';  and  because  you  could  not 
arouse  enthusiasm  at  home  and  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  necessity  of 
spending  a  lot  of  money  on  the  navy 
and  let  loose  upon  them  a  horde  of  navy 
leaders  and  other  agitators,  if  you  con- 
cluded an  alliance,  or  even  the  pre- 
liminary measures  looking  in  that  direc- 
tion, with  Great  Britain.  The  English 
replied  to  this  by  establishing  an 
entente  cordiale  with  France,  a  country 
that  had  been  thrown  into  their  arms 
by  the  madness  of  the  German- 
Morocco  policy. 

Just  at  this  time — between  the  Paris 
visit  to  King  Edward,  in  May,  1903, 
preparatory  to  the  new  Entente,  and 
the  German  demonstration  against 
France  in  Morocco  introduced  by  the 
theatrical  trip  to  Tangier  in  the 
spring  of  1905  —  Wilhelm  11  tried  to 
induce  the  Tsar  and  his  ally,  France, 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  him 
against  England.  He  keeps  cheerily 
on,  even  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  between  France  and  England 
has  been  signed  and  after  the  con- 
ference of  Algeciras.  Some  champions 
of  the  so-called  'continental  policy' 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  these 
efforts  were  nearly  successful  and  that 
they  failed  solely  because  Wilhelm  U 
would  not  at  once  admit  France  into 
the  secret  and  reveal  to  that  country 
his  correspondence  with  the  Tsar,  and 
because,  also,  he  looked  with  scorn  and 
distrust  upon  the  bourgeois  republi- 
cans of  France.  That  was  not  the  case. 
Wilhelm  did,  indeed,  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  French  republi- 
cans in  his  letters  to  the  Tsar;  and 
there  is  one  place  in  his  correspondence 


where  he  refers  to  'that  woodchopper, 
Failteres,'  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  ridicules  his  sending 
an  adjutant  to  St.  Petersburg.'  He 
thought  this  was  a  shrewd  thing  to  do. 
He  fancied  he  could  disparage  the 
French  with  his  beloved  *Niki.'  Wil- 
helm II  we  know  was  highly  enter- 
tained whenever  a  man  like  the  French 
chocolate  manufacturer,  Menier,  or 
any  other  Frenchman  visited  him 
during  the  Kiel  week.  He  cherished 
the  distrust  characteristic  of  a  man  of 
his  temperament,  and  even  had  there 
been  no  alliance  with  Russia  he  could 
not  have  reached  an  imderstanding 
with  France  in  1904  or  1905  because 
it  was  already  too  late.  Back  in  the 
Fashoda  days  —  that  is  about  1900  — 
Germany  might  have  secured  an 
alliance  with  France  and  Russia  at  the 
expense  of  England;  but  after  Edward 
had  made  his  visit  of  conciliation  in 
Paris,  and  Delcass^  had  conducted  his 
negotiations  in  London,  and  the  recent 
hostility  to  England  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  ourselves  by  the  Morocco 
incident,  such  a  scheme  was  quite  im- 
practicable. The  last  shred  of  hope 
disappeared  the  day  after  the  fall  of 
Delcass^,  when  the  Councilor  of  the 
German  Embassy,  von  Flotow,  against 
his  own  better  judgment,  was  forced  to 
deliver  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  a  note  in  which  the  German 
Government  now  for  the  first  time  in- 
sisted—and indeed  with  outright  threats 
— upon  its  plan  for  a  conference.  A 
person  who  witnessed  the  ironical  joy 
of  every  English  and  French  entente 
chauvinist  in  Paris  at  this  event 
can  cherish  no  illusions  regarding  the 
situation  thus  created,  and  nothing 
that  could  have  occurred  imder  the 
circumstances  was  more  grotesque 
than  these  efforts  for  an  alliance 
imdertaken  by  Wilhelm  U  at  that 
period. 
The  same  Kaiser  who. in  1904  tried 
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to  persuade  the  Tsar  to  make  an 
alliance  against  England,  and  who  in 
1895  had  already  informed  hun  pri- 
vately and  in  strict  confidence  of  the 
cool  and  dilatory  attitude  he  would 
take  against  the  English  proposal  for  an 
alliance,  only  two  years  later  blurted 
out  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraphy  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Boer  War,  that  France  and  Russia  had 
invited  him  to  form  an  alliance 
against  England,  and  that  he  had  not 
only  rejected  such  a  proposal  but  had 
informed  the  King  of  England  in  a 
secret  telegram  of  the  plan  those 
parties  had  to  humiliate  England,  and 


the  reply  he  had  made  to  their  sug- 
gestion. So  he  favored  one  court  after 
another  in  succession  with  these  con- 
fidential advices,  always  trying  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  one  at  the 
expense  of  another;  and  yet  he  was 
surprised  that  all  these  cousins  and 
friends,  who  naturally  informed  each 
other  of  these  secret  messages,  refused 
to  believe  in  his  sincerity.  Why 
should  our  enemies  hale  him  before  a 
court  of  justice?  The  only  people 
who  have  any  grievances  against 
him  are  the  Germans,  and  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  sentence  they  have 
already  passed  upon  him. 


[UOpinum  (National  Liberal  Weekly),  January  £Jfl 
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BY  JACQUES  BARDOUX 


Berun  will  make  a  mistake  if  it 
illuminates  the  city  and  recalls  the  re- 
mark of  Wilhelm  U:  'Niki,  take  my 
word  for  it,  the  curse  of  God  has  struck 
that  nation  for  eternity.'  Our  Allies, 
too,  will  make  a  mistake  if  they  think 
the  defeat  of  M.  Clemenceau  is  a 
gesture  of  weariness  or  a  new  point  of 
departure  in  our  diplomacy .  Never  has 
the  desire  to  live  and  to  do  been  more 
intense  and  unanimous  than  at  this 
moment.  Never  has  the  country  been 
more  vividly  conscious  of  the  grandeur 
of  its  mission  and  the  worth  of  its  alli- 
ances. But  the  election  of  M.  Paul 
Deschanel  none  the  less  has  diplo- 
matic importance. 

Congress  has  given  its  vote  with  a 
unanimity  that  has  no  precedence 
since  the  election  of  Thiers,  to  a  man 
who  is  not  the  slave  of  a  party  -—  mUcb 
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less  the  slave  of  a  faction  —  and  whose 
personality  and  career  have  been  char- 
acterized by  the  serenity  of  temper, 
the  self-control,  and  the  moderation  of 
a  gentleman  of  culture,  because,  first 
and  foremost,  that  body  believes  that 
the  international  situation  is  exceed- 
ingly serious.  The  Adriatic  is  a  storm 
centre;  Turkey  is  waiting  intently; 
Hungary  is  struggling;  Austria  is  ex- 
piring; the  German  Empire  totters  on 
the  verge;  the  Russian  cancer  spreads 
wider  and  wider.  The  newly  elected 
deputies,  many  of  whom  have  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  a  war  which  their 
predecessors  only  knew  by  its  lurid 
reflection  in  the  firmament,  have  re- 
fused to  incur  a  certain  risk  for  their 
country.  They  find  themselves  face  to 
face  with  perU  in  the  East,  where  the 
^mb^rs  of  conflict  threaten  every  mo^ 
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ment  again  to  flare  into  blaze,  and 
where  the  convulsions  of  dying  socie- 
ties succeed  each  other  with  increasing 
violence  from  Riga,  Budapest,  and 
Constantinople  to  the  Plateau  of 
Pamir  and  the  steppes  of  Irkutsk. 
With  his  mighty  prestige  and  incom- 
parable past,  M.  Clemenceau  would 
have  carried  with  him  to  the  presiden- 
tial palace,  a  diplomatic  risk  with 
which  we  are  familiar  —  that  danger 
which  comes  from  imprudent  words 
and  impulsive  decisions,  from  too 
strong  a  personality  and  too  inveterate 
habits  of  thought  and  action.  When 
the  main  thing  was  to  obtain  in  the  full 
tide  of  battle  the  maximum  service 
from  a  coalition,  such  faults  were 
virtues,  or,  better  said,  all  else  was  dis- 
regarded in  view  of  the  powerful  will, 
the  inexorable  determination,  and  the 
virile  eloquence  which  Clemenceau's 
age,  combined  with  his  miraculous 
youth,  crowned  with  supreme  author- 
ity. The  cooperation  of  the  Allies  is  as 
necessary  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday, 
but  it  is  infinitely  more  diflicult  to 
maintain.  Weariness  seizes  them; 
conflicting  interests  raise  their  heads; 
discords  multiply;  the  exalted  in  rank 
betray  their  littleness.  So,  the  time 
has  come  when  the  first  task  is  to  avoid 
unnecessary  friction,  to  flatter  per- 
sonal vanity,  to  steer  clear  of  conflicts, 
to  prepare  carefully  in  advance  for 
every  action,  to  charge  agents  with 
strict  instructions  and  to  impose  stem 
obedience.  This  is  a  new  and  a  very 
different  task.  It  demands  men  of 
different  temperament. 

But  the  diplomatic  dangers  involved 
in  the  election  of  a  President  would 
probably  have  escaped  unnoticed  the 
attention  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  Parliament,  if  M.  Clemenceau  had 
not  been  the  victim  of  cabinet  j»'opa- 
ganda  and  of  want  of  diplomatic 
method. 

Ever   since   November,    1918     his 


cabinet  has  insistently,  unanimously, 
and  fervently  propagated  the  cult  of 
optimism  regarding  every  phase  of  our 
domestic  and  foreign  situation. 

I  understand  quite  well  that  this 
consistent  attitude  toward  a  con- 
stantly changing  situation  is  natural 
and  in  a  large  measure  justified. 
Optimism  was  as  necessary  during  the 
war  as  the  censorship  of  the  press  and 
the  printing  of  paper  money.  If  we  in 
the  rear  had  known  what  many  in  the 
battle  lines  knew,  our  home  front 
would  have  held  fast  for  five  long 
years.  Falsehood  —  legitimate  false- 
hood—  was  necessary  to  galvanize 
bleeding  and  exhausted  France  to  its 
last  effort.  More  than  that,  there  were 
hours  when  defeat  seemed  so  near  to 
those  who  had  the  heavy  burden  of 
responsibility,  that  compared  with  this 
mortal  peril  all  other  difficulties  seemed 
but  trivial  and  temporary.  When  the 
date  of  the  election  drew  near  and  the 
intoxication  of  victory  passed,  oflScial 
optimism  seemed  a  convenient  means 
for  disarming  growing  criticism  and 
reviving  exhausted  enthusiasm.  This 
policy  of  misrepresentation,  conscious 
and  designed  at  first,  became  an  un- 
conscious habit  of  disregarding  facts 
and  has  cost  the  country  dearly.  The 
repeal  of  all  restrictions  upon  consump- 
tion, the  free  admission  of  goods  from 
abroad,  the  postponement  of  new 
taxes,  are  all  measures  that  have  ag- 
gravated the  financial  crisis  and  our 
economic  distress.  Has  not  this  same 
incapacity  to  see  and  to  speak  the 
exact  truth  contributed  also  to  increase 
our  present  diplomatic  difficulties? 
Why  was  no  ear  given  to  the  repeated 
reports  of  M.  Jusserand  indicating 
the  rapid  decline  of  Wilson's  authority » 
and  the  certain  delay  of  the  treaty  in 
America,  soon  enough  to  modify  the 
wording  of  the  latter  and  to  strengthen 
its  guaranties  at  the  proper  time? 
Optimism  accounts  for  this.  Why,  un- 
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til  yesterday,  was  sentiment  in  Great 
Britain  hostile  to  closer  ties  with  Con- 
tinental nations  systematically  denied, 
and  the  outcome  of  the  conversations 
in  London  —  resumed  after  an  inten- 
tional  interruption  —  purposely  ex- 
aggerated? Optimism.  Is  there  any- 
one, moreover,  who  believes  that  the 
Russian  problem  would  have  been  as 
serious  as  it  is  to-day  if  the  government 
had  realized  more  accurately  the  real 
weakness  of  Kolchak's  and  Denikin's 
following  and  the  solidity  of  the  Bol- 
shevist dictatorship?  Instead  of  that, 
for  weeks  and  weeks  optimistic  dis- 
patches announced  victorious  progress 
toward  Moscow  or  Petrograd  and  the 
impending  collapse  of  a  government 
that  is  modeled  too  closely  upon  that 
of  the  Tsar's  not  to  have  firm  root  in 
their  former  empire  and  in  the  Oriental 
souls  of  their  former  subjects. 

This  state  of  sentiment  has  had 
particularly  evil  effects  in  the  diplo- 
matic field.  By  misrepresenting  facts, 
by  placing  too  confident  an  interpreta- 
tion upon  them,  a  government  incurs 
risk  of  giving  artificial  importance  to 
slight  disagreements  and  of  having  to 
modify  or  even  repudiate  its  state- 
ments. If  the  results  of  an  action  are 
presented  to  the  country,  or  to  Par- 
liament, in  too  glowing  terms,  the 
ultimate  outcome  may  be  to  create  dis- 
illusion and  to  bring  formidable  criti- 
cism on  the  ministry  when  the  facts  are 
known.  Furthermore,  when  this  affec- 
tation of  optimism  becomes  a  habit 
throughout  the  civil  service,  down  to 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  official  hier- 
archy, it  constitutes  a  serious  peril  for 
the  nation.  No  statement  from  a  gov- 
ernment office  commands  confidence. 
We  have  no  way  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  information.  There  was  once  before 
in  our  history  a  period  when  French 
diplomacy  made  a  religion  of  optimism 
and  when  ambassadors  of  high  literary 
ability  sent  us  nothing   but   reassur- 


ing dispatches.  Those  dispatches  still 
exist  in  our  archives.  They  have  been 
published;  people  have  read  them. 
Their  dates  begin  in  1863  and  end  in 
1870. 

Victory  deprives  falsehood  of  its 
justification.  The  diplomats  of  a  con- 
quering coimtry  have  no  need  to  fear 
the  truth.  As  M.  Paul  Deschanel 
stated  some  days  ago,  in  a  remark  that 
attracted  general  attention :  'The  coim- 
try wishes  to  be  kept  informed  of  its 
affairs  and  to  be  told  the  truth.'  It 
counts  upon  M.  M illerand  to  restore 
the  truth  to  its  former  honor  in  govern- 
ment offices  and  at  the  Quai-d'Orsay 
—  to  revive  that  regard  for  political 
reality  which  is  no  more  than  intel- 
lectual honesty  and  should  be  the 
heritage  of  every  free  people. 

This  honesty  of  statement,  com- 
bined with  a  recognized  diplomatic 
method,  is  a  prerequisite  for  effective- 
ness in  international  dealings  as  well  as 
in  private  business.  Now,  for  many 
months  all  the  traditional  rules  that 
hitherto  governed  our  diplomatic  forms 
have  be«i  regularly  disregarded.  We 
have  not  worked  out  preliminary  un- 
derstandings, nor  made  written  records 
of  our  proceedings,  nor  employed  pro- 
fessional n^otiators.  Most  assuredly, 
the  tradition  that  a  diplomatic  career 
demands  special  training  has  of  late 
lacked  able  defenders.  Every  man  in 
public  life  conceives  himself  to  be  a 
finished  diplomat.  As  soon  as  he  can 
find  his  way  about  the  corridors  of 
Parliament  House  and  the  anterooms 
of  cabinet  ministers,  he  thinks  himself 
far  better  prepared  to  conduct  impor- 
tant negotiations  than  a  man  trained  in 
L*icole  des  sciences  politiques.  This 
conviction  is  explained,  like  most  other 
convictions  of  the  same  sort,  by  the 
profound  ignorance  of  those  who  hold 
them.  Diplomatic  science  was  known 
before  even  the  dream  of  parliamen- 
tary institutions  existed.  That  science 
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is  a  result  of  an  experience  handed 
down  through  the  centuries;  experi- 
ence to  which  every  people  that  have 
played  a  part  upon  the  stage  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  have  contributed. 
It  demands  for  its  successful  practice 
much  more  than  the  simple  skill  of  a 
business  man  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  a  particular  country.  In  order  to 
hold  our  own  with  the  professional  dip- 
lomats of  other  governments,  we  must 
use  the  methods  and  customs  en- 
dorsed by  both  the  collective  experi- 
ence of  nations  and  the  remotest  tradi- 
tions of  our  ancestors. 

A  knowledge  and  respect  for  diplo- 
matic usages  is  the  more  necessary  be- 
cause the  French  Government  is  at 
present  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
collaborate  daily  in  the  most  complete 
intimacy  with  a  government  where  the 
diplomatic  career  has  become  a  highly 
specialized  profession,  controlled  by 
rigorous  conventions  .and  rigid  tradi- 
tions. Up  to  the  present  date,  British 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  without 
a  single  exception  —  irrespective  of 
whether  the  government  has  been  put 
in  power  by  a  Radical  revolt,  or  a  Con- 
servative reaction  —  have  been  re- 
cruited from  a  political  aristocracy  of 
certain  families,  which  even  in  the 
twentieth  century  still  preserve  the 
hereditary  privilege  of  serving  their 
coimtry  in  this  profession.  These  men 
are  trained  from  the  outset  to  respect 
the  authority  of  professional  usages 
and  to  observe  those  traditional  for- 
mulas and  technical  methods  which 
characterize  the  British  way  of  doing 
things.  These  men  may  be  slow  to 
apprehend,  but  they  are  also  slow  to 
forget.  Consequently,  the  British  dip- 
lomatic service  possesses  mental  habits 
which  give  it  beyond  that  of  any  other 
country  definiteness  in  its  objective, 
and  continuity  in  its  methods. 

Negotiations  with  such  diplomats  — 
above  all  daily  negotiations  —  become 


difficult  and  ineffective,  if  the  other 
party  is  not  inspired  by  the  same  men- 
tal habits  and  is  not  faithful  to  the 
same  diplomatic  methods. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  which  have  con- 
tinued since  November,  1918,  the  vital 
interests  of  France,  both  political 
and  financial,  have  been  safeguarded. 
None  the  less,  the  country  has  never 
felt,  except  momentarily  and  in  re- 
spect to  certain  capital  questions  like 
that  of  the  Rhine,  that  it  was  witness- 
ing the  pursuit  of  a  definite,  pre- 
arranged policy,  sure  of  its  method  and 
conscious  of  its  objectives,  ripely  medi- 
tated and  controlled  by  thought-out 
principles  executed  faithfully  by  dis- 
ciplined agents.  Our  efforts  have  been 
dispersed;  our  repulses  have  been 
munerous;  our  inconsistencies  have 
been  frequent;  our  changes  of  front 
have  been  unnumbered.  Impulse  never 
serves  as  well  as  forethought.  A  brutal 
outburst  invariably  yields  to  inflexible 
resolution. 

Let  me  cite  two  recent  examples.  I 
was  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  left  me  with  an 
excellent  impression.  I  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  ridicule  sarcastically  an  in- 
stitution which  embodies  a  French 
idea,  guarantees  French  interests,  and 
assures  France  great  international 
influence.  I  was  impressed  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  meeting,  without  archaic 
uniforms  and  military  ce^^emonial. 
The  Anglo-French  character  of  the 
session  seemed  to  me  a  valuable  pledge 
of  its  permanence  Und  efficiency.  M. 
IA>n  Bourgeois  and  Lord  Cunson  paid 
appropriate  homage  to  the  moral 
idealism  which  inspires  to  effort  and  to 
the  political  realism  which  commands 
enlightened  confidence.  So  I  waited 
curiously  to  see  what  programme  this 
first  session  would  propose.  But  the 
meeting,  after  appointing  a  Secretary- 
General  and  designating  the  three  ad- 
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ministrators  for  the  Saar,  adjourned 
sine  die. 

What  about  the  administrative  func- 
tions provided  by  the  Covenant?  Why 
delay  organizing  them?  And  the 
colonial  mandates?  *  Why  postpone 
their  operation?  And  the  navy  ques- 
tions? Why  pass  those  over  in  silence? 
And  the  recent  proposal  for  interna- 
tional action  in  regard  to  war  finances? 
Why  not  at  least  examine  that?  In 
effect,  the  French  Government,  which 
was  responsible  for  this  first  meeting 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  had  not  pro- 
vided any  programme  of  action.  It 
waited  for  the  United  States  to  take 
the  initiative  in  place  of  going  ahead 
itself.  It  employed  the  services  of  Mr. 
lAon  Bourgeois  instead  of  directing  his 
efforts.  Our  own  coimtry,  like  Ger- 
many, has  no  thought-out  policy.  It 
obeys  impulses.  It  waits  for  things  to 
happen;  it  watches  and  hesitates. 
Offices  are  organized;  appointments 
are  made.  But  the  machine  turns 
slowly,  irregularly,  without  vigor,  direc- 
tion, or  method. 

And  a  Russian  policy.  Did  I  say 
there  was  not  one?  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  them,  only  our  French  diplo- 
mats cannot  agree  which  one  to  adopt. 

On  December  28,  M.  Clemenceau 
refused  the  opponents  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik! further  aid,  since  we  were  getting 
nothing  for  our  investment;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  insisted  that  the  un- 
authorized oligarchy  at  Moscow  must 
be  rigorously  isolated.  We  were  to 
surround  Soviet  Russia  with  a  barbed 
wire  barrier,  guarded  by  the  Rouman- 
ians, the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  above 
all  by  the  Poles.  By  January  15,  the 
barbed  wire  plan  was  condemned. 
Openings  in  it  were  made;  the  block- 
ade was  lifted;  commercial  relations 
were  to  be  resumed;  necessary  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  British  merchants 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Almost  simul- 
taneously. General  Etidvant,  in  charge 


of  our  military  mission  in  Finland,  re- 
ceived the  representatives  of  the  local 
press  at  Helsingfors  and  made  a  state- 
ment to  them  which  was  published  in 
the  German  and  English  newspapers: 
'Since  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
Bolsheviki  will  be  overthrown  by  a 
domestic  revolution,  the  only  recourse 
for  the  Allies  is  military  intervention, 
which  is  to  be  characterized  by  a  imity 
of  operations  that  can  only  be  carried 
out  imder  a  imited  command.  In  order 
to  avoid  jealousies  among  the  coun- 
tries immediately  adjacent  to  Russia, 
the  Entente  will  provide  the  com- 
mander. It  will  supply  a  general  staff 
to  operate  against  the  Russian  army. 
Each  of  the  participating  governments 
will  organize  its  own  army  and  ap- 
point its  leader.  The  beginning  of  the 
offensive  depends  upon  the  date  when 
adequate  tonnage  can  be  provided  for 
transports.' 

Absolute  isolation  with  an  army  re- 
serve to  assure  it;  resumption  of  nor- 
mal relations  and  conmierce;  military 
intervention  under  Allied  command: 
three  contradictory  policies.  All  three 
of  them  are  simultaneously  in  course  of 
execution.  Truly,  indeed,  we  could  not 
carry  our  diplomatic  incoherence  to  a 
more  absurd  point. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  British 
Foreign  Office  has  often  been  as  badly 
counseled  as  the  Quai-d'Orsay.  It  has 
not  been  better  informed  or  more 
logical.  But  that  only  makes  the  set- 
back more  serious  and  the  responsi- 
bility more  heavy. 

I  admire  the  man  who  has  the 
courage  to  enter  the  Quai-d'Orsay  de- 
signing to  reestablish  there  respect  for 
methods  and  traditions,  and  to  address 
himself  to  liquidating  a  world-wide 
diplomatic  deficit  less  generally  ap- 
preciated by  the  public  than  the  finan- 
cial deficit,  but  equally  heavy,  equally 
serious,  and  equally  urgent.  Never  in 
our  history  have  the  responsibilities  o(^  | 
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the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  been 
heavier  than  in  this  post-bellum  crisis. 
Mankind  has  not  been  able  to  reestab- 
lish its  mental  equilibrium,  nor  to  re- 
sume the  pursuits  of  peace.  The  fever 
of  battle  still  throbs  in  our  veins.  It 
will  not  cease  to  plague  us  until  every 
government  and  every  citizen  has  paid 
its  price.  Look  now  at  the  Orient,  at 
that  vast  reservoir  of  human  beings 
from  whence  the  great  military  in- 
vasions of  the  past  have  come,  to  those 
millions  and  millions  who  until  just 
now  have  been  inert  and  passive,  but 
have  at  last  caught  this  fever  from  the 
West.  It  is  spreading  there  with  dis- 
concerting rapidity.  Surely,  the  time 
has  come  to  check  its  course. 

[Frankfurter  ZeUung  (Liberal  Daily), 
January  W] 

THE  MAN,  CLEMENCEAU 

Clemenceau  has  not  been  sacrificed 
to  a  mere  caprice  of  fate.  His  defeat  is 
the  climax  of  a  modem  tragedy,  where 
the  faults  and  sins  of  human  character 
are  expiated.  Clemenceau's  overthrow 
is  peculiarly  his  own  work.  He  has  com- 
pleted his  career  according  to  the  in- 
exorable logic  of  the  course  he  chose. 
A  powerful  personality  like  his  rules 
by  will  power,  by  hard  determination, 
and  not  by  personal  attraction  and 
affection.  Such  a  man  will  be  tolerated 
for  a  period,  but  slowly  resentments 
accumulate  and  opposition  grows. 
Clemenceau  is  the  author  of  a  romance, 
entitled  The  Strongest^  in  which  he 
represents  the  poor  and  humble  of 
spirit  as  the  victims  of  the  powerful. 
Li  a  still  earlier  book,  entitled  The 
Social  Conflict,  he  pictures  the  progress 
of  society  in  the  light  of  Darwinism,  as 
a  heartless  struggle  for  survival,  in 
which  the  strongest  always  win.  The 
motto  of  this  book  was  the  verse  of  Job : 

'Is  there  not  a  warfare  to  man  upon 
earth?' 


In  this  book  Clemenceau  took  the 
side  of  the  oppressed,  whom  he  had 
desired  to  help  in  the  unequal  contest. 
It  was  remarkable,  however,  that 
during  the  incessant  intellectual  and 
political  battles  which  constituted  his 
own  career,  he  was  ever  relentless  and 
strong.  Only  his  ideas  were  to  rule  in 
the  empire  of  thought;  only  he,  per- 
sonally, was  to  rule  in  the  political 
arena.  Any  measure  was  justified  that 
helped  him  attain  his  ends.  When  he 
first  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
as  a  leader  of  the  Radical  Republicans, 
Gambetta's  powerful  personal  influ- 
ence stood  in  his  way.  Clemenceau 
succeeded  in  placing  his  opponent  in 
the  presidential  chair,  where  he  was 
renioved  from  party  politics. 

One  of  the  younger  Frenchmen,  Mai- 
evel  RafFaelli,  has  written  a  magnificent 
description  of  Clemenceau  as  a  speaker 
in  a  public  meeting.  The  great  leader 
is  represented  emerging  from  the  half 
obscurity  of  a  poorly-lighted  hall, 
every  feature  of  his  energetic  counte- 
nance tense,  throwing  the  tremendous 
vigor  of  his  personality  into  every  one 
of  the  winged  words  that  left  his  lips. 
Clemenceau's  vigor,  his  inexhaustible 
vitality,  that  elasticity  of  spirit  that 
recognizes  no  need  of  repose,  re- 
mained his  possession  to  the  very  close 
of  his  political  career.  At  the  Council 
Table  with  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George, 
Clemenceau  was  the  same  man  that  he 
had  been  thirty  years  previously  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  —  incarnated 
will,  crushing  all  opposition,  not  by 
persuasion  but  by  determination  and 
relentless  insistence!  He  had  the 
spiritual  make-up  of  the  bom  dictator; 
he  possessed  likewise  oratorical  power 
and  skill  in  political  strategy.  In  the 
brilliant  days  when  he  was  forcing  his 
way  to  leadership,  he  always  had  the 
support  of  a  small  body  of  loyal  fol- 
lowers. But  under  his  leadership  in- 
ternal conflicts  grew.    Clemenceau's 
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eloquence  compensated  for  his  scanty 
following.  He  was  so  peculiarly  him- 
self, so  completely  distinct  as  an  indi- 
vidual, that  he  will  have  no  successor 
of  his  own  kind.  He  possessed  the  art 
of  employing  effectively  the  most 
caustic  methods  of  attack.  Something 
of  inspiration  almost  ennobled  the  art 
with  which  he  wielded  such  weapons. 
But  he  did  not  depend  on  them. 
Clemenceau  spoke  from  the  Tribune 
in  a  conversational  voice.  Ordinarily 
he  used  no  gestures:  he  kept  his  hands 
in  his  pockets;  his  manner  was  matter- 
of-fact.  His  practical,  clear-visioned 
knowledge  of  men  enabled  him  to  make 
whatever  he  said  luminous  and  inter- 
esting. Irony,  wit,  unsparing  sarcasm, 
were  weapons  that  he  did  employ, 
and  his  closing  argument  always  fell  — 
as  has  been  said — Mike  the  ax  of  a 
guillotine,  swift  as  lightning  and  final.' 
The  Third  Republic  will  always  re- 
gard Clemenceau  as  one  of  its  greatest 
men.  He  can  never  be  erased  from 
forty  years  of  French  history.  With- 
out him  that  history  would  have  taken 
a  diiferent  course.  Clemenceau  was 
the  defender  of  republicanism.  For 
two  decades  he  defended  it  in  a  nega^ 
tive  way,  but  by  so  doing  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  its  survival.  He  was  like 
superheated  steam  which  hisses  from 
every  crevice  of  an  engine  and  bums 
everything  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact, but  moves  the  machinery.  The 
republicanism  of  the  Moderates  and 
the  Progressives  was  in  danger  of  losing 
its  aggressiveness  and  vigor.  The 
wealthy  bourgeoisie  wanted  rest  and 
sought  protection  among  the  Conserv- 
atives. They  were  ready  to  make 
compromises,  to  betray  the  progranmie 
of  the  great  revolution  —  human 
rights  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  The  republican  group,  which 
Gr4vy,  Simon,  Ferry,  and  Gambetta 
had  organized  into  a  political  machine, 
was  in  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  an 


exaggerated  sense  of  its  own  security. 
Thereupon,  Clemenceau  thrust  his 
sharp  poniard  into  the  group  and  every 
negligent  and  half-hearted  ministry 
fell.  In  his  attacks  he  made  capital 
errors.  His  opposition  to  colonial  ex- 
pansion now  seems  ridiculous  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events.  France  is 
to-day  second  only  to  England  as  a 
Colonial  Power.  Twenty  years  later 
Clemenceau  himself,  when  in  the 
ministry,  helped  to  make  new  acquisi- 
tions in  Morocco  at  the  peril  of  a  Con- 
tinental war.  But  at  that  earlier  date 
he  was  counted  the  principal  domestic 
enemy  of  French  expansion.  He  op- 
posed French  participation  in  Egypt 
and  the  expeditions  against  Tunis  and 
Tonkin.  He  overthrew  the  cabinet  of 
Ferry  on  account  of  a  military  reverse 
in  Lido-China. 

He  was  no  less  violent  and  assertive 
in  respect  to  domestic  policies.  He  in- 
sisted pertinaciously  upon  a  liberal  re- 
form of  the  constitution.  He  made 
imperative  demands  in  regard  to  every 
detail  of  the  budget  or  of  new  legisla- 
tion. His  favorite  hobby  was  to  abolish 
the  Senate.  At  that  time,  indeed,  the 
Upper  House,  chosen  by  an  indirect 
method  of  election,  was  the  stronghold 
of  Conservatism,  and  successfully  re- 
sisted many  political  and  social  re- 
forms. Later,  Clemenceau  permitted 
himself  to  be  made  a  senator.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  paradoxes  in  his 
public  career.  His  apt  reply  to  sarcas- 
tic comments  was  that  the  new  elec- 
tions were  making  the  Senate  rad- 
ical. Eventually,  Clemenceau  attained 
world-wide  reputation  as  a  destroyer 
of  cabinets.  He  owes  the  nickname 
'Tiger'  to  a  later  period,  when  his  up- 
right form  began  to  be  bowed  by  age 
and  his  peculiarly  rugged  countenance 
and  flat  skull  and  drooping  moustache 
came  to  give  him  some  resemblance  to 
the  beast  of  prey  of  the  jungle.  But 
his  method  of  fighting  even  in  his 
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prime  was  like  the  leap  of  a  tiger  who 
seizes  his  victim  and  never  relaxes  his 
hold. 

So  long  as  repubiieah  ihstttutiohs 
were  in  danger  Clemenceau  sacniiced 
everything  else  to  their  defense.  The 
Uoc  of  the  great  revolution  —  he 
coined  that  word  —  wiBiS  the  cbrhfer 
fetone  over  which  he  kept  vigilaht 
watch  no  matter  what  bther  fehtfeK 
prise  called  for  his  ilttention.  Fervent 
toatriottMoi  burned  in  his  heart,  and 
blazed  up  to  chauvinism  whenever  the 
relations  of  France  to  Germany  were 
in  question.  He  was  thirty  years  old 
when  the  Francos-Prussian  war  oc- 
curred. He  was  a  member  of  those 
who  signed  the  protocol  from  Bordeaux 
repudiating  the  preUminary  peace 
terms  that  ceded  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
Prussia.  The  hnpresston  of  that  time 
remains  indelibly  hi  his  tnemory. 
RevatuAe  became  to  him  a  holy  duty. 
For  this  reason  he  supported  General 
Boulanger.  When  he  saw,  however, 
that  the  General  had  developed  a 
taste  for  a  dictatorship  and  the  elec- 
tions began  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
plebiscite,  he  turned  from  him  without 
hesitation.  The  same  sentiment  im- 
pelled him  later,  when  he  was  no 
longer  in  Parliament,  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  with  remorseless  vigor  against 
the  army  in  the  Dreyfus  affair.  He 
would  not  tolerate  the  reactionary 
movement  in  military  circles.  His 
chauvinism  sufficed  to  make  him  an 
enemy  of  all  opportunist  cabinets, 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Jules 
Ferry,  would  not  allow  themselves 
'to  be  hypnotized  by  a  hole  in  the 
Vosges.' 

This  is  the  Clemenceau  with  whom 
we  had  to  reckon  when  he  became 
Premier.  Concern  for  the  republic  had 
disappeared;  concern  for  the  Father- 
land took  its  place.  He  played  without 
restraint  upon  the  national  sentiment 
of  bi»  CQuntrymen,  and  his  skill  drew 


them  after  him  td  the  very  farthest 

boundaries  bt  political  and  diploinatie 

pfudehbe.  fie  was  able  tb  brand  l)el» 
Cass^  with  the  stigma  bf  folly  ahd  uiiB 
reliability)  to  houhd  hihi  to  death  as 

if  the  latter  were  a  p^rsohal  etiemyi 

ahd  yet>  when  he  himself  became  head 
of  the  gbv^rhment,  he  butdid  his  foif- 
tn^r  rival  in  hbldh^.  It  seemed  hid 
fate  to  be  the  eternal  paradox  in 
French  politics,  and  to  carry  out  as 
Premier  the  very  things  he  had  opposed 
when  in  the  opposition.  During  the 
era  when  France  first  showed  a  revival 
of  interest  in  foreign  policies,  Clemen- 
ceau in  his  double  r6le  of  critic  and 
actor,  exercised  great  influence  over 
the  nation's  destinies.  The  Third  Re- 
public had  the  reputation  of  being  too 

tiniid  toward  fieriin,  and  of  seeking  an 
approving  gesture  from  that  capital 
for  every  step  it  took.  Clemenceau  de- 
termined to  free  France  from  this  vas- 
saldom,  thus  carrying  out  a  policy 
started  by  Delcass^.  When  the  inci- 
dent of  Casa  Blanca  set  all  Europe 
ashudder^  Clemenceau  was  Premier. 
He  justified  his  unyieldulg  attitude  at 
that  time  with  the  sentence:  'A  man 
must  be  able  to  say  no.' 

Clemenceau's  biographers  will  find 
his  life  one  of  the  most  active  in  human 
record.  What  slumbered  in  the  deeper 
depths  of  his  soul?  Profound  pes- 
simism. Clemenceau  wrote  a  drama: 
The  Veil  of  Happiness.  This  *veil  of 
happiness'  was  blindness.  The  old 
Chinaman  who  had  craved  the  blessing 
of  sight  longed  again  for  the  darkness 
in  which  he  had  lived  before.  Clemen- 
ceau was  a  man  with  a  classical  educa- 
tion, an  admirer  of  Greece,  who  loved 
Modem  Greece  for  the  sake  of  Plato 
and  Pericles.  He  made  addresses  pf  a 
non-political  character  that  revealed 
great  profundity  of  thought  and  high 
perfection  of  form.  He  wrote  innu- 
merable newspaper  articles  of  the  first 
literary  quality.  To  hi3  deep  Jcaiiung 
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and  cultivation  was  due  his  ability  to 
speak  and  write  impromptu,  drawing 
from  an  abundant  reservoir  of  facts. 
His  personal  experiences  embittered 
his  feelings  toward  his  fellow  men,  but 
they  also  enriched  those  sentiments. 
Even  as  a  student  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned under  the  old  Empire  for  his 
republican  sympathies.  Several  years 
spent  in  America,  where  he  practised 
as  a  physician  and  was  an  instructor 
in  a  yoimg  ladies'  boarding  school  — 
and  incidentally  found  a  wife  —  taught 
him  how  to  support  himself.  The 
overthrow  of  the  last  Napoleon 
brought  him  back  to  Paris,  where  he 
saw  the  horrors  of  the  Commune.  As 
Mayor  of  Montmartre  he  barely  es- 
caped   execution.     He   was    charged 


with  bribery  in  the  course  of  his  politi- 
cal career.  It  was  said  that  he  had  sold 
himself  to  England.  He  was  involved 
in  the  Panama  scandal.  Domestic 
happiness  was  never  granted  hun. 
Somewhere  in  his  writings  he  says  that 
life  is  'the  cry  of  crushed  souls,'  but  he 
possessed  the  strength  to  vanquish 
misfortune.  He  was  inspired  with  a 
passionate  skepticism  which  made  him 
keenly  critical  and  fully  alert  of  spirit 
—  qualities  which  did  not  leave  him 
imtil  he  became  very  old.  His  last 
work,  The  Peace  of  VersaiUes,  reveals 
only  the  obstinate,  the  hard  side  of 
Clemenceau's  nature,  that  flinty  quality 
from  which  none  the  less,  at  an  earlier 
date,  the  sparks  of  pure  humanity 
were  struck. 
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WILL  EUROPE  GO  BANKRUPT? 

BY  SISLEY  HUDDLESTON 


In  conversation  with  one  of  the 
soundest  financial  experts  in  Europe,  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  him  say 
casually,  and  as  if  the  prospect  was 
so  clear  as  to  have  been  accepted  with 
resignation  by  everybody:  *  Austria 
will  be  bankrupt  by  March.' 

Austria  wiU  be  bankrupt  by  March! 
And  after?  What  of  the  other  countries 
of  Europe?  How  many  of  them  will 
follow  suit?  In  the  business  world  no 
firm  can  fail  without  dragging  to  ruin  a 
number  of  other  houses.  Is  it  so  in 
politics?  Obviously  the  laws  of  finance 
are  the  same  for  nations  as  for  individ- 
uals, and  it  is  impossible  for  a  financial 
crash  to  take  place  in  Austria  without 
involving  all  other  countries  to  some 


extent.  At  the  very  least  Austria  will 
become  a  burden  on  the  Poor  Law  of 
Europe —  if  I  may  repeat  a  phrase  I 
have  used  before.  She  will  be  a  pauper 
at  our  charge.  She  is.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  when  we  have  taken 
away  from  her  the  means  even  of 
feeding  herself? 

Our  policy  was  to  break  up  with  a 
sledge  hammer  all  the  old  Europe;  but 
diplomacy  of  the  Clemenceau  and 
Lloyd  George  kind  is  more  successful  in 
smashing  than  in  rebuilding.  Here  we 
have  the  pieces  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle,  but 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  fit  them  to- 
gether again.  The  big  starving  capital 
of  Austria  is  helpless  in  a  tiny  country, 
and  has  neither  the  capacity  to  grow 
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it8  own  wheat  nor  to  pay  for  the  wheat 
which  is  brought  in.  Bankruptcy  is 
just  inability  to  pay  creditors;  but 
often  the  bankrupt  can  find  the  funds 
to  live  cheerfully  enough.  With 
Austria  the  case  is  different.  Not  only 
can  her  creditors  give  up  hope  of  get- 
ting a  penny  from  her  for  many  years, 
if  ever  (soon  some  other  political 
entity  will  have  to  be  found),  but 
they  will  have  to  feed  her.  Austria  is 
down  and  out,  and  anybody  who  for  a 
moment  argues  against  doing  our  ut- 
most for  her  is  a  fool  as  well  as  a 
creature  without  bowels.  Even  Italy, 
her  old  implacable  enemy,  is  full  of 
pity;  and  the  peaked-faced,  rickety- 
legged  little  children  of  Vienna  are 
being  cared  for  in  Milan. 

You  could  tie  up  great  bundles  of 
Austrian  paper  money,  put  them  on 
your  back,  and  stagger  away;  and 
instead  of  having  a  fortune,  as  you 
might  imagine,  you  would  be  carrying 
away  little  more  than  bundles  of  old 
paper  which  a  fishmonger  might  buy 
in  which  to  wrap  his  fish.  That 
Austrian  liabilities  had  better  be 
written  down  as  bad  debts  need 
hardly  be  discussed.  What  we  may 
properly  discuss  is  how  far  the  fall  of 
Austria  will  bring  about  the  financial 
fall  of  other  countries.  Will  the  dust 
of  the  collapse  sting  our  eyes  and  fill 
our  throats  and  settle  in  white  patches 
on  our  clothes,  but  not  hurt  us  more 
than  that?  Or  will  Austria  prove  to 
be  the  blind  and  shorn  Samson  who  in 
her  death  will  pull  down  with  her  the 
pillars  of  civilization  and  bury  us  all 
in  common  ruin? 

There  will,  undoubtedly,  be  reper- 
cussions. This  Ottomanizing  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  financial  sense  can  leave  no 
one  unscathed.  We  are  all  in  this 
business,  and  we  cannot  detach  our- 
selves and  pass  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  on  the  other  side.  Not 
even  America  can  behave  like   the 


Levite.  She  is  deeply  interested  m 
the  financial  fate  of  Europe.  Europe 
is  a  valuable  market.  If  the  market 
dries  up  —  no,  it  can't  do  that» 
American  goods  will  be  long  wanted  — 
if  the  market  is  not  able  to  pay,  if 
every  purchase  takes  it  a  step  further 
on  the  way  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
then  America  will  soon  b^in  to  pull  a 
wry  face,  and  find  its  banks  and  its 
businesses,  rich  as  they  believe  them- 
selves to  be,  rocking  uneasily,  in 
danger  of  being  upset  in  the  general 
chaos.  The  prosperity  even  of  Amer- 
ica is  built  partly  upon  Europe;  and  if 
only  one  side  of  the  foundaticm  sinks, 
then  the  superstructure  will  become 
askew.  There  are  many  Leaning 
Towers  of  Pisa  to-day;  they  remain 
out  of  the  perp>endicular  by  a  miracle; 
but  we  cannot  hope  that  they  will  for- 
ever defy  the  laws  of  gravity  —  or 
the  still  more  rigid  laws  of  finance. 

During  the  last  month  everybody 
seems  to  have  been  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.  France  is  trying 
to  put  her  house  in  order  —  not  too 
soon.  Germany  attempted  to  raise  a 
loan  which  proved  a  dismal  failure. 
Poland  is  reconstructing  her  whole 
economic  base,  one  thing  she  is  dokig 
being  eminently  sensible  —  namely, 
the  cutting  down  of  tlie  large  doles 
which  she  was  paying  as  a  premium 
to  unemployment.  It  is  a  curious 
symptom  of  our  insanity  that  we 
should  have  been  endeavoring  to  de- 
vise methods  of  spending  money 
rather  than  of  making  money;  and 
this  Polish  fault  has  been  repeated  on 
an  immense  scale  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  bigger  a  scheme  of  expendi- 
ture is  the  more  chance  it  has  of  being 
passed.  'Nevertheless,  even  at  home 
there  are  welcome  signs  that  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  truth  about 
the  financial  situation  of  the  world  — 
and  when  I  say  the  world,  I  do  not 
mean  some  vague  remote  planet  which 
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floats  somewhere  in  space  beyond  the 
atmosphere  of  the  British  Isles. 

Sir  George  Paish  has  done  invaluable 
work  in  putting  the  financial  facts 
with  a  precision  but  also  with  a 
picturesque  force  that  makes  us  sit  up 
and  take  lively  notice.  There  is  Mr. 
J.  M.  Keynes,  C.B.,  whom  I  remem- 
ber at  Paris,  and  whose  book  The 
Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace 
develops,  with  the  mastery  of  an 
expert  and  the  authority  of  a  man  who 
was  behind  the  scenes,  a  particular 
theme  which  others  (myself,  for  ex- 
ample) were  only  able  to  treat  broadly 
and  to  an  incredulous  public  in  our 
histories  of  the  Peace  Conference.  M. 
Clemenceau's  visit  to  London,  whether 
it  failed  or  not,  is  at  least  a  healthy 
sign  th^t  the  statesmen  are  beginning 
dimly  to  discern  the  importance  of 
solidarity.  Solidarity  or  ruin!  They 
are,  however,  far  from  understanding 
the  plain  truth,  and  I  wonder  whether 
even  now  it  is  worth  while  writing  this 
brutal  verity. 

The  brutal  verity  is  simply  this: 
that  Europe  as  a  whole  can  never  pay 
its  debts  and  we  had  better  recognize 
it  aa  quickly  as  possible  instead  of 
floundering  in  a  sea  of  debts.  Call  it 
bankruptcy  if  you  please:  call  it  a 
financial  readjustment:  what's  in  a 
name?  At  any  rate  it  involves  the 
cancellation  of  debts.  Sooner  or  later, 
in  some  form  or  other,  we  must  come 
to  that  point,  and  a  voluntary  liquida- 
tion, or  rather  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, is  better  than  the  shock  and 
dislocation  that  will  inevitably  result 
if  we  do  not  agree  with  each  other 
as  nations  and  with  each  other  as 
citizens. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  be  some  time  — 
a  dangerously  long  time  —  before  we 
begin  to  see  clearly  how  our  fate  is 
boimd  up  with  our  neighbor's  — 
especially  our  financial  fate.  Suppose 
for  a  moment  that  France  and  Ger- 


many cannot  find  their  Necker,  get 
deeper  and  deeper  until  they  sink 
completely  in  the  mire:  do  you  sup- 
pose that  England  could  complacently 
shake  her  insular  head  and  cry  with 
smiling  scorn,  'Oh!  these  Continental 
neighbors !'  Be  sure  of  this :  that  what 
happens  to  them  will  happen  in  some 
measure  to  us.  Mutual  confidence, 
credit,  a  stable  exchange,  a  sufiiciency 
of  capital,  and  an  incentive  to  work 
are  the  vital  conditions  of  commerce; 
and  no  nation  can  live  unto  itself. 

I  write  with  a  multitude  of  figures 
which  I  have  obtained  from  ofiicial 
sources  spread  out  before  me,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  to  quote  figures  is  the 
best  way  of  bringing  home  the  truth. 
We  have  grown  accustomed  to  naughts. 
They  convey  nothing  to  us.  There  is 
a  limit  to  the  human  imagination;  if  we 
have  not  the  mathematical  mind  we 
are  no  more  impressed  by  nine  or 
twelve  naughts  than  by  six;  if  we  have 
the  mathematical  mind  we  regard  the 
figures  as  figures  with  which  certain 
juggling  feats  can  be  performed  on 
paper,  and  not  as  representing  realities. 
They  are  symbols  which  are  accepted 
for  themselves  and  not  for  what  they 
stand  for.  Beyond  a  milliard,  says 
somebody,  one  ceases  to  calculate. 
It  is  just  as  useful  to  do  as  is  done  in 
astronomy,  and  when  figures  become 
so  impossibly  large  to  use  conventional 
signs  instead.  If  we  talk  of  £20,000,- 
000,000,  or  if  we  talk  of  X.Y.Z.  the 
impression  produced  is  much  the 
same. 

That  is  one  eRect  of  the  war.  It  has, 
whether  for  the  common  man  or  for 
the  super-statesman,  destroyed  all 
ideas  of  monetary  values.  To  play 
with  milliards  is  to  lose  all  practical 
sense  of  money.  When  it  was  blandly 
admitted  at  Westminster  some  time 
ago  that  a  deficit  of  £250,000,000  was 
expected  in  the  budget,  did  anyone 
take  alarm?  No,  what  is  £250,000,000 ? 
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What  would  be  £2,500.000-000?  They 
never  translate 'themselves  into  living 
things.  If  somebody  wrote  on  the 
wall,  'Mcuie,  Thecel,  PharSs/  the 
phrase  wouTd  be  meaningless  Jbr  a 
stolid  British  audieoca  So  when  later 
on  It  was  announced  that  the  deficit 
would  be  in  reality  £470,000,000  it 
did  not  seem  a  bit  more  dreadful. 

Here  is,  however,  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  If  we  cannot  meet  our  cur- 
rent expenses,  where  are  we?  How 
long  can  we  go  on?  There  is  only  one 
end  for  those  who,  in  the  capital 
French  phrase,  cannot  *  buckle  their 
budget.*  Finances  cannot  get  them- 
selves understood;  but  economics  have 
an  eloquence  of  their  own.  The 
finances  of  Austria  do  not  concern 
the  ordinary  people  of  Austria,  but 
the  economic  situation  which  results 
concerns  them.  They  know  that  they 
are  without  work,  they  can  appreciate 
the  fact  that  they  are  without  food! 
And  all  their  neighbors  to  the  East, 
including  Roimiania  and  Hungary,  if 
they  have  no  head  for  figures  have  a 
stomach  for  food. 

Here  is  a  fact  that  may  strike  the 
most  careless  as  revealing  the  de- 
pendence of  Europe  oh  America. 
(America  forgets  for  the  moment  that 
she  is  in  her  turn  dependent  on  Europe, 
but  the  truth  will  dawn  upon  her.)  I 
found  some  of  my  Polish  friends  one 
day  in  a  terrible  state  of  indignation. 
'America  has  grossly  insulted  us, '  they 
told  me.  'How?'  I  asked.  And  then 
they  explained  that  an  offer  has  just 
been  made  by  which  Poland  should 
enjoy  American  credits  at  the  price 
of  American  control.  American  ex- 
perts here,  American  experts  there, 
American  experts  everywhere,  would 
show  Poland  how  to  manage;  and 
would,  of  course,  assure  the  repayment 
of  American  credits  with  Polish  money. 
Just  as  if  Poland  were  a  dependency  in 
Darkest  Africa!    If  America  will  not 


take  an  official  mandate  for  Con- 
stantinople or  for  Armenia,  she  is  busy 
seeking  mandates  in  Western  Europe. 
Political  entanglements  in  the  Near 
East  are  rejected;  financial  entangle- 
ments,^which  after  all  are  much  more 
likely  to  cause  bitterness  and  to  give 
America  precisely  the  sort  of  interests 
which  lead,  in  a  world  without  a 
League  of  Nations,  to  war,  are  being 
woven  by  bankers.  In  return  for 
help,  America  will  govern  Europe  from 
the  coimting  houses  of  New  York. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  incident  a 
highly  significant  report  of  Mr.  Frank 
Vanderlip,one  of  the  greatest  American 
financiers,  made  me  open  my  eyes  still 
wider.  He  actually  proposed  similar 
conditions  to  France.  He  believes  in 
the  inmiinent  bankruptcy  of  Europe  — 
without .  American  direction.  •  I  do 
not  say  he  is  wrong;  but  what  I  do 
say  is  that  France,  like  Poland,  is 
proud  and  will  prefer  to  come  very 
near  to  perishing  rather  than  accept 
the  terms  proposed  with  such  shocking 
frankness  by  the  head  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank. 

There  are  two  points  which  he  makes 
which  demonstrate  his  definite  distrust 
not  only  of  France  but  of  Europe  as  a 
whole.  First,  if  there  is  to  be  an 
American  loan  not  a  penny  piece  shall 
be  given  to  any  government.  Grovem- 
ments  are  too  incompetent,  too  cor- 
rupt, to  be  allowed  to  handle  American 
dollars.  Second,  America  must  have 
her  hand  in  the  till.  She  must  preside 
over  the  exchequer.  It  is  obvious,  of 
course,  that  whoever  dictates  the 
financial  policy  of  a  country  is  the 
real  ruler  of  that  country.  America 
will  be  the  Official  Receiver.  She 
must  have  a  mortgage,  a  first  claim 
upon  the  income  of  the  borrowing 
country. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  more;  the  situation  in  which 
Europe  finds  herself  after  five  years 
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of  reckless  spending  and  non-pro- 
duction and  destruction,  and  perhaps, 
above  all,  the  obliteration  of  the 
customary  economic  frontiers  and 
the  persistent  territorial  uncertainties, 
have  jeopardized  all;  and  how  to 
restart  life  again  with  a  mountainous 
accimiulation  of  debts  upon  every  back 
is  a  vast  problem  of  doubtful  solution. 
There  was  even  a  proposal  in  this 
search  for  securities  to  have  a  lien 
on  the  famous  pictures  and  art 
treasures  of  Franceand other  countries. 
That  such  precautions  are  being  taken 
is  deeply  significant.  They  indicate 
an  opinion  which,  however  ungenerous, 
has  to  be  reckoned  with.  No  loans 
for  countries  which  have  not  a  sound 
system  of  taxation,  or  whose  custom 
duties  are  not  sufficiently  productive! 
The  consortium  of  lenders,  after  deter- 
mining at  the  Hague  the  needs  of  each 
applicant  country,  to  give,  in  return  for 
the  bond,  not  in  cash  but  in  kind !  The 
only  European  Finance  Minister  on  the 
Continent  who  is  regarded  favorably 
by  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  M.  Delacroix,  of 
Belgium;  and  it  is,  indeed,  true  that 
Belgium  has  made  admirable  progress 
and  impresses  all  observers  as  one  of 
the  few  European  countries  making 
enlightened  efforts  to  escape  the 
financial  morass. 

On  France  his  judgment  is  rather 
harsh,  but  I  cannot,  as  a  man  who 
constantly  keeps  his  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  Paris,  deny  that  he  shows  a  good 
deal  of  discernment.  I  have  faith  in 
the  courage  and  the  laboriousness  of 
France  if  she  will  only  realize  what 
must  be  done;  but  not  only  has  the 
position  been  hidden  from  the  people 
by  the  politicians;  the  politicians  them- 
selves do  not  grasp  the  truth.  *  France 
is  the  least  disposed  of  all  nations  to 
look  the  facts  in  the  face,'  he  says. 
Now  at  last  there  is  some  appreciation 
of  the  reality.  Do  not  let  us  exag- 
gerate:   everywhere  I   see  it   stated 


that  the  budget  for  next  year  must 
be  something  like  £2,000,000,000,  be- 
cause it  is  over  a  quarter  of  that 
amount  for  the  next  three  months. 
That  conclusion  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  What  must  be  noted  is  that 
even  at  the  pre-war  rate  of  exchange 
the  total  income  of  France  was  barely 
equal  to  half  such  a  budget.  How 
could  it  then  be  met? 

There  are,  however,  exceptional 
charges  such  as  credits  for  the  dev- 
astated areas;  and  the  military  ex- 
penditure should  come  down  with  a 
run.  Still,  there  is  the  big  loan,  which 
will  add  hundreds  of  millions  sterling 
in  annual  charges  to  the  budget;  and 
even  without  providing  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  debt  the  limits  of 
taxability  of  the  French  people  must 
be  reached.  The  pre-war  budget  of 
£168,000,000  will  be  absorbed  at  least 
three  times  over  merely  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest!  There  are  various 
calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion per  head  which  must  be  imposed, 
ranging  from  1000  francs  to  2000 
francs.  The  lower  amount  is  nearer 
the  truth,  but  it  is  surely  startling 
enough.  I  calculate  that  for  the  last 
year,  in  round  figures,  France  has 
imported  £1,000,000,000  in  goods  and 
exportedk£200,000,000.  No  wonder  the 
exchange  is  against  her,  and  renders 
necessary  purchases  more  and  more 
difficult!  Her  holdings  abroad  are 
now  greatly  diminished  and  it  would 
be  sound  business  to  wipe  off  the  slate, 
as  utterly  lost,  much  of  the  foreign  loan, 
whether  in  Russia  (£500,000,000)  or  in 
the  Balkans.  The  first  problem  is  pre- 
cisely the  'buckling  of  the  budget' — 
the  making  ends  meet;  and  the  bulging 
interest  on  loans  is  very  difficult,  in- 
deed to  wrap  up  in  the  budget. 

In  Germany,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  the  books.  Two  or  three 
financial  facts  will  suffice.  The  debt 
has  multiplied  forty-fold ,    Every  week 
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new  paper  money  to  the  value  of  1,500,- 
000,000  marks  is  put  into  circula- 
tion. To  pay  the  Entente  in  gold  its 
claims  for  the  next  six  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  (a  mark  is 
worth  less  than  a  penny)  is  to  raise 
something  like  700,000,000  marks.. 
Without  counting  these  debts,  the 
taxation  which  used  to  be  62  marks 
per  head  has  multiplied  by  at  least  ten. 
The  recent  loan  was  an  abject  failure. 
It  really  only  produced  enough  for  a 
month  or  so.  The  spirit  of  the  people, 
apparently  (and  understandably),  is 
the  spirit  of  Louis  XV,  who  exclaimed : 
'After  us  the  deluge!' 

That,  indeed,  is  the  spirit  of  Europe 
in  general.  If  there  are  Eastern  coim- 
tries  which  managed  somehow  to  jog 
along  in  a  chronic  state  of  bankruptcy 
because  they  were  kept  going  by  Great 
Powers  that  had  political  need  of 
them,  the  Western  nations  cannot 
expect  bankruptcy  to  be  a  pleasant  or 
even  a  possible  condition.  Something 
must  be  done  and  that  quickly,  unless 
we  are  to  pitch  headlong  into  ulti- 
mate and  universal  disaster. 

Who  can  back  the  bills?  Long  ago 
when  I  discussed  the  after-war  prob- 
lems with  a  distinguished  personage 
who  has  an  incisive  way  of  putting 
things,  he  stated  the  alternatives  (ac- 
cording to  him)  in  a  sentence:  'Repu- 
diation of  Debt,  which  is  Bolshevism; 
or  Confiscation  of  Capital,  which  is 
Socialism.'  It  does  not,  of  course, 
matter,  so  far  as  immediate  results 
are  concerned,  whether  you  declare 
that  the  national  debts,  or  a  portion 
of  the  national  debts,  and  therefore 
the  enormous  interests  which  are  the 
chief  cause  of  the  financial  trouble,  are 
abolished ;  or  whether  you  make  large 
or  small  levies  on  capital  —  capital 
invested  in  such  loans  above  all.  There 
was  a  heroic  hint  of  the  second  al- 
ternative once — it  was  immediately 
drowned   in   a  vociferous   chorus   of 


abuse.  There  Was  even  serious  dis- 
cussion of  attaining  the  same  end  by 
have  an  obligatory  consolidating  loan 
which  would  swallow  up  all  the 
previous  loans  but  upon  which  the 
interest  would  be  half  the  present 
interest.  Result:  your  £1000  auto- 
matically becomes  £500  so  far  as  its 
interest-producing  value  is  concerned. 
I  mention  these  solutions  in  passing. 
Capitalism  will  be  at  its  death-gasp 
before  it  thus  commits  hari-kari. 

But  there  is,  indeed,  a  variant  on 
these  proposals  which  comes  from  Mr. 
Keynes:  that  is,  the  cancellation  of 
debts  among  the  Allied  countries.  The 
only  country  which  would  really  lose 
(and  if  the  alternative  is  the  complete 
bankruptcy  of  Europe  she  would  gain 
by  thus  averting  such  a  calamity) 
would  be  America.  We  should  nomi- 
nally lose:  but  most  of  our  money 
which  is '  out '  we  shall  in  any  case  have 
to  whistle  for  for  a  very  long  time. 
That,  however,  though  certainly  a 
method  of  simplifying  the  embarrassed 
relations  of  this  moment  and  of  easing 
the  situation  a  little,  is  totally  inade- 
quate. It  is  an  amazing  thing  that  the 
only  financial  pre-occupation  of  the 
Peace  Conference  was  how  to  get  gold 
out  of  Germany.  As  I  long  ago  pointed 
out,  we  shall  have  to  help  Germany, 
not  for  himianitarian  reasons  but  in 
our  own  interests,  before  we  are 
through  with  this  business. 

The  reason?  Who  said  'Indemni- 
ties,' when  Germany  is  without  foreign 
securities,  when  Germany  is  without 
shipping,  when  Germany  is  without 
iron  and  without  coal  (for  in  a  compara- 
tive sense  the  loss  of  Lorraine  and  the 
Sarre  Valley  and  Silesia  render  her 
coalless  and  ironless),  when  German> 
is  without  transports,  when  Germany 
is  without  an  oimce  of  real  morale? 
How  can  it  be  done  when,  even  if  she 
was  in  a  position  to  make  money  by 
carrying  her  exports  to  a  much  higher 
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figure  than  her  imports  (a  task  she 
could  not  accomplish  before  the  war), 
we  should  refuse  to  allow  her  thus  to 
collar  the  trade  of  the  world?  No,  the 
less  we  expect  from  that  quarter  the 
wiser  we  shall  be.  We  shall  have  to 
rush  to  the  rescue  to  save  her  from 
bankruptcy,  which  means  that  she  too 
will  become  a  pauper  and  will  go  on  the 
Poor  Law  of  Europe.  We  should  all 
follow  very  quickly.  There  was  one 
logical  and  heartless  method  of  making 
Germany  pay  —  it  was  to  strip  her 
naked  without  pity,  to  leave  her  barer 
than  a  country  over  which  locusts  have 
passed,  and  then  to  have  allowed  her, 
without  means  of  existence,  to  die  in 
millions  miserably. 

To  make  life  tolerable  for  any  of  us 
we  all  have  need  of  each  of  us.  There 
are  things  that  this  coimtry  can  supply 
and  things  that  the  other  country  can 
make.  But  it  would  be  too  elementary 
for  me  to  begin  to  point  out  that  trade 
between  the  nations  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity. And  it  would  be  comically  peda- 
gogic for  me  to  attempt  to  instruct  any- 
body that  trade  is  impossible  without 
some  sort  of  equality  of  exchange. 
Nor  would  I  be  forgiven  (I  hope)  if  I 
spent  any  time  in  demonstrating  that 
to  avoid  general  ruin  we  have  to  pool 
our  resources,  we  have  to  hit  upon  a 
plan  that  will,  when  properly  under- 
stood, commend  itself  to  all  the  world, 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  countries. 
Even  sensible  private  creditors  do  not 
willingly  let  die  their  bankrupt  cus- 
tomers, and  those  who  are  in  difficul- 
ties would  surely  agree  to  sink  or  swim 
together.  (If  they  don't  swim  together 
they  will  certainly  sink  together.) 

Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
much-despised  Financial  League  of 
Nations,  which  idealists  and  realists 
alike  turned  down  in  Paris,  preferring 
to  discuss  who  should  have  the  enemy 
cables  and  the  enemy  colonies,  and 
who  should  say  the  finest  thing  about 


humanity's  upward  march.  After  all, 
in  this  imperfect  world,  existence  is 
largely  a  question  of  cash  —  or  of 
credit.  There  are  other  economic 
difficulties,  of  course;  but  money  has 
certainly  to  be  found.  Without  the 
speedy  financial  cooperation  of  all 
nations,  strong  and  weak,  rich  and 
poor,  the  far-seeing  Bolsheviki  who 
prophesied  chaos  and  bankruptcy  and 
tlie  end  of  the  capitalist  system  in 
Europe  by  the  springtime,  will  be  able 
to  boast  that  they  told  us  so. 

[Neite  Freie  Presse  (Liberal  National 
Daily),  January  21] 

THE  BOLSHEVIST  ADVANCE  ON 

POLAND 

Warsaw,  January. 
Denikin's  army  has  been  crushed, 
just  as  the  Poles  have  long  foreseen. 
That  general,  following  the  path  of 
Judenich  and  Kolchak,  has  disap- 
peared from  the  calculations  of  the 
Entente.  Some  fragments  of  his  de- 
voted army  may  be  collecting  beyond 
the  Don;  but  he  has  ceased  to  be  a 
danger  for  the  Red  forces.  Poland 
does  not  attach  extreme  importance 
to  this  defeat,  because  as  I  have  just 
said  it  never  had  faith  in  the  Denikin 
adventure.  But  the  fact  that  Deni- 
kin's  retreat  has  left  unoccupied  terri- 
tories between  the  Polish  east  front 
and  Bolshevist  west  front  naturally 
produces  alarm  in  official  circles. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ad- 
vance rapidly  eastward  in  order  to 
anticipate  the  overrunning  of  the 
Polish  front  by  the  Red  armies,  and  to 
prevent  such  devastation  and  atroci- 
ties as  occurred  immediately  after  the 
armistice  in  1918,  throughout  Podolia, 
Volhynia,  and  Eastern  Galicia,  when 
lawless  bands  of  peasants  spread  an* 
archy  and  arson  all  through  these  re- 
gions. Such  an  advance,  however,  will 
inevitably  result  sooner  or  later  in  a 
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conflict  between  the  Polish  troops  and 
the  Bolsheviki;  for  the  latter  ob- 
viously will  not  refrain  from  invading 
the  Ukraine.  Therefore,  Poland  finds 
itself  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the 
danger  of  a  new  war,  or  more  properly 
of  a  great  extension  of  its  previous 
eastern  front — for  as  everyone  knows 
fighting  still  continues  —  and  just  now 
is  assuming  larger  proportions  in 
Lithuania  and  White  Russia. 

Western  Europe,  which  has  finally 
ratified  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty 
and  is  settling  down  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  peace,  seems  unwilling  to  heed 
this  new  war  peril  in  the  East.  Natur- 
ally such  apathy  in  the  general  public 
is  excusable,  when  one  considers  how 
carefully  Bolshevist  leaders  spread 
contradictory  and  confusing  reports 
abroad.  Mr.  Lenin  has  just  assured 
the  correspondent  of  an  American 
newspaper  that  Russia  is  ready  at  any 
time  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  border  governments,  and  to  con- 
clude peace  with  all  the  great  Powers. 
And  the  very  next  day  he  told  the  cor- 
respondent of  another  paper  that  the 
great  world  revolution  would  break 
out  at  latest  in  the  spring  of  1920.  Mr. 
Litvinov  sings  the  praise  of  peace  in 
Copenhagen  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Russian  Red  forces  have  started  an 
offensive  in  Lithuania,  western  Ruthe- 
nia,  and  along  the  Ukraine  front.  The 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  army  do  not  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  they  propose  a 
great  offensive  along  the  entire  line  as 
soon  as  spring  opens. 

Licidentally  Mr.  Lenin  announces 
that  Russia  is  deeply  obligated  to 
German  specialists,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  instruct  and 
discipline  the  Red  army  without  the 
assistance  of  German  oflicers.  We  do 
not  know  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
this  assertion,  but  its  purpose  is  very 
clear:  he  is  fishing  for  a  German- 
Russian  alliance,  and  at  the  same  time 


instilling  doubt  into  the  minds  of 
people  who  think  Bolshevism  may  be 
overcome  by  force.  He  is  assist^  in 
this  policy  by  the  fact  that  the  En- 
tente is  occupied  with  other  things, 
and  is  rather  confused  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  situation  in  this  quarter, 
so  it  has  not  taken  a  definite  stand 
toward  the  Russian  problem.  France, 
America,  and  Japan  are  evidently  im- 
pressed with  the  great  significance  of 
che  Bolshevist  danger  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  negotiate  with  the  Moscow 
govenmient;  but  England,  where  peo- 
ple do  not  attach  much  hnportance 
to  political  dogmas,  is  affected  by  the 
belief  prevalent  in  certain  circles  — 
such  as  the  Labor  Party  and  the  Radi- 
cal wing  of  the  Liberals  —  that  a 
friendly  imderstanding  may  be  reached 
with  the  Bolshevist  leaders.  This  view 
is  evidently  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  sooner  or  later  the  Bolsheviki 
will  be'  compelled  by  events  in'  their 
own  country  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  more  liberal  bourgeois  parties. 

Here  in  Poland,  where  we  have  seen 
through  the  methods  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki for  a  considerable  period,  we  are 
under  no  illusion  as  to  precisely  what 
the  present  rulers  at  Moscow  are  about. 
They  are  merely  playing  for  time,  and 
they  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
making  any  concessions  such  as  the 
people  in  London  fancy.  If  Poland 
felt  assured  that  the  Bolsheviki  would 
give  up  their  idea  of  world  conquest, 
and  were  the  PoUsh  eastern  boundary 
guaranteed  against  attack,  our  people 
would  be  quite  indifferent  to  what 
occurred  in  Russia  —  except  so  far  as 
it  might  excite  their  moral  reproba- 
tion. Unfortunately,  however,  these 
conditions  do  not  exist.  Bolshevism 
is  determined  to  conquer  the  world, 
and  Poland's  eastern  boundary  is  not 
protected.  That  is  sufficient  reason  to 
prepare  for  all  eventualities.  Nothing 
would  be  more  mistaken  and  unjust 
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than  to  reproach  the  government  here 
with  imperialist  ambitions,  because  Po- 
land is  determined  to  protect  its  eastern 
front  against  attack  and  to  prevent 
anarchy  from  spreading  through  the 
districts  that  intervene  between  its 
own  territories  and  Russia  proper. 
Poland  is  forced  to  act  in  this  quarter 
for  obvious  reasons  of  self-defense. 
Poland  cannot  prevent  a  new  and  a 
general  war  from  starting  along  that 
border  —  a  war  which  may  eventually 
imperil  all  Europe.  The  Entente  and 
Soviet  Russia  will  settle  that.  So  far 
as  Poland  is  concerned  its  duty  is  clear: 
it 'must  protect  itself.  And  it  is  of 
supreme  importance  that  the  nations 
beyond  our  western  boundaries  should 
wake  up  at  once  to  the  fact  that  Poland 
is  protecting  Europe  in  protecting  its 
own  existence. 

[Franl^urter  Zeitvng  (Radical  Liberal 
Daily),  January  ^] 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  ARGEN- 
TINE 

Buenos  Aires,  December  17. 
The  cost  of  living  has  risen,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  estimates,  to  60  or  70 
per  cent  above  normal.  In  addition,  a 
serious  gap  exists  between  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  increase  of 
wages  and  salaries.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, strikes  and  discontent  are 
rife,  and  a  general  movement  for 
higher  wages  is  anticipated  which  is 
likely  to  assume  a  political  character; 
for  people  are  looking  forward  already 
to  the  March  elections.  One-half  of 
the  members  of  Parliament  will  be 
chosen  at  that  date,  plus  38  additional 
members  called  for  by  the  new  census. 
The  radical  parties  have  been  torn  by 
dissensions,  but  recently  have  recon- 
ciled their  differences  and  are  now  ex- 
pected to  present  a  united  front  in 
the  coming  campaign.  Unless  they  do 
so  they  are  certain  to  be  defeated. 
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Their  unquestioned  leader.  President 
Irigoyen,  though  inspired  by  the  best 
intentions,  has  exposed  himself  to 
attack  at  many  points,  and  this  has 
imperiled  the  power  of  the  present 
majority.  Several  recent  provincial 
elections  have  turned  out  badly  for  the 
radicals. 

The  German  steamers  interned  at 
this  port  are  being  loaded  with  pro- 
visions and  sent  to  Germany  for  re- 
pairs. In  addition,  some  bartering 
business  between  the  two  countries 
has  b^un.  The  last  steamers  to 
arrive  have  brought  a  number  of  Ger- 
man immigrants,  whose  journey  was 
arranged  by  the  DeuUcher  Vdksbund, 
President  Irigoyen  informed  your  cor- 
respondent that  he  welcomed  German 
emigration. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  German 
manufactures  again  and  encouraging 
reports  regarding  the  market  for  them 
reach  us.  Our  industry  and  organizing 
ability  stand  in  high  regard.  Never- 
theless, the  Gennans  are  everywhere 
subject  to  caliunniation,  and  few  are 
frankly  our  friends. 

The  general  business  situation  is 
excellent;  but  a  stringency  exists  in 
the  money  market.  The  excers  of 
exports  has  forced  Europeans  to  sell 
back  their  Argentine  securities.  The 
low  price  of  European  money  makes 
it  a  great  temptation  for  the  own- 
ers of  Argentine  property  to  re- 
alize upon  it.  This,  naturally,  is 
embarrassing  the  government  in  its 
effort  to  refund  the  floating  debt, 
which  now  amounts  to  nearly  050, 
000,000  pesos  in  paper  money. 

Crops  are  good  and  grain  prices  are 
encouraging,  except  for  Indian  corn. 
There  is  little  demand  for  wool  and  a 
declining  demand  for  meat;  so  prices 
for  these  are  falling.  Good  agricul- 
tural land  is  rising  rapidly,  but  other 
real  estate  is  quiet  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  money. 


[The  Tahldl 

SPIRITUALISM:  A  CATHOLIC  VIEW 


BY  FATHER  THURSTON,  S.  J. 


It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
astounding  illustration  of  the  degree 
in  which  religious  doubt  and  unrest 
have  pervaded  oar  national  life  than 
the  journalistic  sensation  which  has 
recently  centred  round  the  so-called 
spirit  messages  of  the  Rev.  6.  Vale 
Owen,  vicar  of  Oxford,  Lancashire. 
No  doubt  most  of  the  trumpeting  and 
disturbance  is  nothing  but  the  claque 
organized  to  develop  the  circulation  of 
a  particular  Sunday  newspaper.  But 
the  very  fact  that  the  extremely 
shrewd  directors. of  the  Harmsworth 
Press  should  select  this  means  of  cap- 
turing the  attention  of  the  British  pub- 
lic is  alone  full  of  deep  significance. 
And  when  we  find  a  religious  journal 
like  the  Ovprdian^  albeit  with  due 
apologies,  hiring  out  a  large  tract  of  its 
advertising  columns  to  help  to  boom 
this  pestilent  rubbish  among  Church 
of  England  readers,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  episode  consti- 
tutes another  way-mark  in  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Church  by  law 
established. 

To  begin  with,  the  document  thus 
sedulously  placarded  is  not  even  new. 
No  doubt  it  is  literaUy  true  {tide  ad- 
vertisement) that  *The  Weeldy  Dis- 
patch  is  the  only  paper  in  which  these 
spirit  messages  will  be  published.'  But 
large  extracts  from  the  script  will  be 
found  printed  with  due  acknowledg- 
ment in  a  book.  The  Undiscovered 
Country,  compiled  by  Mr.  Harold  Bay- 
ley,  and  prefaced  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle,  which  appeared  in  1918.  It 
would  be  rash,  no  doubt,  to  say  that 
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all  the  passages  which  describe  this 
'Spiritual  Universe  of  unimaginable 
immensity  and  grandeur,  sphere  upon 
sphere  of  the  realms  of  light  flttretching 
away  into  infinity'  (again  mde  adver- 
tisement), or  that  all  *the  wonderful 
messages  which  portray  the  life  beyond 
the  grave  with  such  intensity  of  vision 
that  you  may  search  the  whole  of 
modem  literature  in  vain  for  any  paral- 
lel,' have  been  incorporated  in  Mr. 
Bayley's  little  volume.  But  the  book 
in  question  does  make  numerous  and 
very  considerable  extracts*  and  they 
have  been  before  the  public  for  con- 
siderably more  than  twelve  months 
without  producing  any  noticeable  con- 
vulsion in  the  literary  world.  One  feels 
tempted  to  believe  that  those  who  have 
read  them  there  will  already  have  had 
enough  of  Mr.  Owen's  subconscious 
vaporings,  and  that  even  Sir  Oliver 
(Lodge)  would  not  be  in  the  least 
inclined  to  ask  for  more. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  feature 
in  the  case  is  that  Mr.  Vale  Owen  and 
his  backers,  or  exploiters,  have  appar- 
ently no  conception  that  this  sort  of 
thing  has  ever  been  done  before.  But 
in  point  of  fact  the  conditions  of  life 
beyond  the  grave  have  always  been 
the  favorite  theme  of  all  who  made  any 
pretensions  to  supernormal  knowledge. 
Not  to  speak  of  Swedenborg,  and  still 
less  of  the  long  succession  of  Catholic 
mystics,  most  of  the  prominent  clair- 
voyants, even  before  the  coming  of 
modem  Spiritualism,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  or  Dr. 
Haddock's  servant  'Emma,'  a  Wor- 
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cestenhire  girl  who  had  never  learned 
to  read  or  write,  were  simply  bubbling 
over  with  information  about  what 
happened  to  people  when  they  woke 
up  on  the  other  side. 

Naturally  when  automatic  writing 
was  introduced  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  in  the  train  of  the 
spirit-rapping  movement  inaugurated 
by  the  Fox  sisters,  such  communica- 
tions from  the  world  beyond  multiplied 
a  hundredfold.  In  a  little  bibliography 
of  this  kind  of  literature,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Spiritual  Magazine  for 
1867,  I  find  an  emmieration  of  some 
sixty-five  printed  works  'claiming  to 
have  been  given  by  direct  spiritual  in- 
fluence through  human  mediumship,* 
and  this  list  was  certainly  not  exhaus- 
tive. It  does  not,  for  example,  include 
any  of  the  more  general  treatises,  such 
as  those  of  BaUou,  Edmonds,  and  Hare, 
which  incorporate  long  spirit  commu- 
nications merely  as  a  subordinate  part 
of  their  contents.  None  the  less,  some 
of  these  last  are  among  the  best  at- 
tested and  most  interesting  we  possess. 
Take,  for  example,  the  work  of  the 
Reverend  Adin  Ballou^  (1852),  which 
was  one  of  the  veiy  earUest  and  perhaps 
quite  the  sanest  of  the  books  written 
to  expound  the  doctrine  of  communi- 
cation with  the  spirit  world. 

like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  like  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Mr.  Ballou,  a 
much  respected  Universalist  minister 
in  Massachusetts,  had  lost  a  beloved 
son,  who  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age 
(February  8,  1852).  A  lady  who  was, 
seemingly,  not  a  paid  medium  but  a 
friend  of  the  family,  a  person,  says 
Mr.  Ballou,  'who,  I  firmly  believe,  is 
morally  incapable  of  intending  to  de- 
ceive and  who  declares  she  is  uncon- 
scious of  originating  the  ideas  or  of  an> 
volition  to  express  them  in  writing' 
was  'impressed  to  write  these  things 
out  with  her  hand  by  an  intelligence 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  her  own/ 


After  some  preliminary  communica^ 
tions  from  the  other  side,  questions 
were  asked  and  replies  given.  On  Feb- 
ruary 19  of  that  year  we  have  such 
answers  as  the  foUowing: 

Q.  Do  you  seem  to  be  at  a  considerable  dit- 
tanee  from  the  earth,  and  how  does  it  appear  to 
you? 

A.  At  quite  a  diBtaiioe;  we  see  all  the  earths 
as  wen  as  the  one  you  inhabit.  They  do  not  look 
as  stars  or  planets  do  to  you.  They  are  indeed 
worlds  like  yours,  and  we  see  them  as  such. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  anakgous  to  sleep  or 
refreshment  in  your  state? 

A,  Our  rest  is  change.  Our  food  is  spiritual. 
Knowledge  is  food.  Spirits  more  mlight/ened 
mi^t  explain  more  than  I  am  now  able  to  do. 

Q.  Have  you  dwdlings,  etc.? 

A.  We  are  in  open  space;  our  dwelling  is 
unmensity. 

Q.  Concerning  a^iearances  in  the  spirit 
worU? 

A,  Thin9anak)goustofialiiri,butnottoart, 
we  have. 

This  is  very  definite,  but  it  is  in  flat 
contradiction  with  the  account  fur- 
nished from  equally  authentic  sources 
to  Mr.  Vale  Owen.  In  the  latter's 
script  we  find  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion about  houses.  For  example: 

Our  home  is  beautifully  appointed  within  and 
without.  Within  are  baths  and  a  music  room  and 
apparatus  to  aid  in  registering  our  work.  It  is  a 
▼ery  large  place. 

I  called  it  a  house,  but  it  is  really  a  series^of 
houses,  cadi  allotted  to  a  certain  dass  of  work 
and  progressive  as  a  series.  We  pass  from  one  to 
another  as  we  learn  all  we  can  from  any  particu* 
lar  house.  But  it  is  all  so  wonderful  that  people 
would  neither  understand  nor  believe;  so  I  will 
teO  you  of  simpler  things. 

Or  again: 

Also,  he  would  see  all  around  him  dwellings 
and  buildings  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  I 
have  described.  But  those  buildingi  would  not 
be  merely  houses  and  woriqJaces  and  colleges  to 
him.  fVom  cadi  structure  he  would  read  not  its 
character  so  mudi  as  the  character  of  those  who 
buih  it  and  those  who  inhabit  it. 

Permanent  thqr  are,  but  not  of  the  same  dull 
permanent  as  those  of  earth.  They  can  be  de- 
vdoped  and  modiiied  and  adaptadL  in  color, 
shape,  and  material,  according  as  the  need 
should  require. 
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No  doubt  Raymond  also  speaks  of 
houses  and  streets,  and  some  of  the 
documents  contained  in  the  Edmonds 
and  Dexter  volumes  are  exceedingly 
precise  in  their  details.  Take  this 
account  of  a  lady's  house  in  the  spirit 

land: 

• 

It  was  in  extent  a  suburban  villa,  with  the 
character  of  a  cottage  om«0.  It  was  of  an  oriental 
style  of  architecture,  somewhat  between  Sara- 
cenic and  florid  Gothic.  I  was  shown  the  interior. 
.  .  .  The  arrangement  of  the  furniture  was 
similar  to  that  in  first-class  houses  here.  .  .  .* 
My  sister  showed  me  her  dresses.  ...  I  was 
then  shown  her  husband's  wardrobe.  I  found 
that  it  did  not  differ  in  any  essential  particular 
from  the  clothing  worn  by  gentlemen  here.  I 
noticed  one  vest  that  pleased  me.  It  was  of 
velvet  beautifully  figured,  black  and  purple. 

If  all  this  was  an  indication  of  the 
lady's  character  we  can  hardly  think 
of  her  as  belonging  to  a  very  exalted 
sphere. 

Not  less  definite  was  the  account 
which  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, received  from  the  spirit  of 
his  equally  distinguished  father.  The 
script  was  obtained  through  an  autom- 
atist,  Mrs.  Gourlay,  but  Dr.  Hare, 
meticulous  as  regards  the  accuracy  of 
such  a  priceless  document,  did  not 
have  it  printed  till  he  himself  read  it 
all  to  his  father's  spirit  presence  and 
had  it  confirmed  by  raps,  paragraph 
by  paragraph. 

The  spirit  world  [so  Senator  Hare  averred] 
lies  between  sixty  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  the  terrestrial  surface,  the  whole  in- 
termediate space,  including  that  immediately 
over  the  earth,  the  habitation  of  mortals,  b 
divided  into  seven  concentric  regions  called 
spheres. 

You  will  understand,  thus,  that  they  are  not 
shapeless  chimeras,  or  mere  projections  of  the 
mind,  but  absolute  entities,  as  much  so,  indeed, 
as  the  planets  of  the  solar  system  or  the  globe  on 
which  you  now  reside.  They  have  latitudes, 
longitudes,  and  atmospheres  of  peculiar  vital  air, 
whose  soft  and  balmy  undulating  currents  pro- 
duce a  most  pleasurable  and  invigorating  effect. 
Their  surfaces  are  diversified  with  an  immense 


variety  of  the  most  picturesque  landacapet»  with 
lofty  mountain  ranges*  valleys,  rivcfi,  lakes, 
forests,  and  the  internal  oorrespondenoe  of  all  the 
higher  phenomena  of  earth.  The  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, crowned  with  exquisitely  beautiful  foliage 
and  flowers  of  every  color  and  variety,  send  forth 
their  graceful  emanations. 

There  are  pages  and  pages  of  this 
kind  of  description,  very  much  akin  to 
Mr.  Owen's  in  the  general  effect  of 
tedious  platitude,  but  differing  in  all 
the  more  precise  details.  Dr.  Hare  had 
the  advantage  of  obtaining  communi- 
cations from  his  father,  sister,  and  two 
of  his  children.  This  spirit  family  do 
not  seem  to  have  worn  waistcoats  or 
'double-breasters'  of  velvet.  They 
were  clothed  'in  flowing  vestments  of 
effulgent  nature.'  This  'raiment, 
being  composed  of  phosphorescent 
principles,'  was  seen  by  clairvoyants 
on  earth  *  in  different  degrees  of  bright- 
ness from  a  dusky  hue  to  the  most  in- 
tensely brilliant  Ught.' 

Judge  Edmonds,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  dependent  on  automatic  writ- 
ing alone.  He  had  visions,  in  which 
he  visited  the  spiritual  abode  of  his 
deceased  wife  and  went  out  for  drives 
with  her.  He  has  printed  a  full  account 
of  the  experience: 

The  carriage  was  light  and  tasty,  with  a  hi^ 
seat  for  the  driver,  and  one  seat  behind  for  two 
persons.  It  was  painted  yellow,  and  on  its  pands 
was  my  seal!  The  harness  was  light  and  airy,  and 
the  horses  were  superb  animals  of  the  true 
Arabian  breed,  with  long,  sleek  bodies,  dean 
limbs,  and  a  springing  motion  to  every  step. 
They  were  weO  groomed,  hi^  spirited,  and  well 
broke,  and  of  different  colors,  being  matdied 
rather  for  quality  than  looks.  .  .  .  And  now 
how  can  I  describe  the  scene  through  which  we 
passed?  It  seemed  almost  an  earthly  one,  but 
more  sublimated,  more  refined,  more  beautiful 
and  joyous  and  so  free.  .  .  .  It  was  a  beautiful 
landscape,  interspersed  with  cottages  and 
gardens,  etc. 

One  cannot  help  asking  who  lived 
in  the  'cottages,'  and  who  in  the 
'stately  mansions'  described  further 
on,  one  of  which  was  'castellated  and 
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spacious,  surrounded  by  a  large  park/ 
and  so  forth.  However,  lest  the  idea 
of  proprietorship  should  jar  upon 
American  democrats,  we  are  told : 

I  observed  thmt  though  some  of  the  groimdB 
were  fenced  by  rows  of  trees  and  bushes,  there 
were  always  openings  left  for  a  free  passage  in 
all  directions  and  through  all  parts. 

A  further  remark  is  suggestive  of 
some  of  the  details  furnished  by  Mr. 
Vale  Owen: 

As  I  was  returning  [Judge  Edmonds  continues] 
I  observed  that  the  houses  on  either  side  of  me 
were  enveloped  in  diCFerent  colored  lights  — 
some  red,  some  blue,  some  green,  some  orange, 
and  the  like,  which,  while  it  added  immensely  to 
the  beauties  of  the  scene,  served  to  indicate  the 
prevailing  characteristics  of  the  occupants. 

Judge  Edmonds,  undoubtedly,  be- 
lieved that  all  these  things  represented 
realities  and  that  they  were  shown  him 
in  vision  for  a  definite  purpose.  In  an 
earlier  vision  a  newly-arrived  inhabi- 
tant of  heaven  wanted  to  know  why  he 
(Edmonds)  was  not  staying  on  with 
them.  Thereupon  the  spirits  explained 
'That  I  was  a  mortal  yet,  and  could 
not  remain;  that  I  came  there  to  see 
that  country  that  I  might  describe  it 
to  my  fellow  mortals,  and  had  been 
drawn  there  by  the  strong  affection  of 
my  wife  and  children.* 

Here  again  is  a  quite  exciting  episode, 
which  is  much  more  lively  than  any- 
thing which  Mr.  Owen  has  so  far 
supplied  us  with: 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  a  noise  in  the 
woods,  and  I  saw  a  stag,  with  large  horns  branch- 
ing out,  running  toward  me  at  full  speed,  closely 
pursued  by  a  large  greyhound.  Itwasanexcithig 
scene,  and  I  asked  myself,  do  they  hunt  here? 
But  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  only  sport  between 
those  animals.  As  they  approadied  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  the  stag  stopped  and  turned  round. 
The  hound  stopped  also,  and  began  to  gambol 
around  the  stag,  apparently  enticing  him  to 
chase  in  turn. 

But  Mrs.  Edmonds  abo  communi- 
cated with  her  husband  through  other 
channels.  On  one  occasion,  when  she 


was  in  the  middle  of  a  long  message, 
she  broke  off  rather  abruptly,  remark- 
ing: 'We  go  now  to  the  Harmonical 
Foli.  Goodnight.' 

Y^ien  the  sittings  were  resumed 
Judge  Edmonds  wished,  he  explains, 
to  learn  more  about  the  word  'Foli' 
used  the  other  night,  and  inquired 
what  language  it  was.  Y^iereupon  we 
read: 

It  was  derived  from  a  sound  used  by  the 
Marsonians. 

Marsonians?  Pray,  who  and  what  are  they? 

Inhabitants  of  the  planet  Mars. 

What  does  the  word  denote? 

It  implies  something  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  your  language.  It  is  a  meeting  of 
worlds. 

But  the  specimens  I  have  given  of 
descriptions  of  the  spirit  heaven  will 
surely  be  sufficient.-  Three  brief  com- 
ments suggest  themselves  which  may 
be  stated  as  concisely  as  possible. 

The  first  is  the  remark  that  there 
must  surely  be  something  unhealthy, 
something  stupefying  about  the  at- 
mosphere of  Spiritualism  which  allows 
men  of  integrity  and  really  first-rate 
abilities  to  swallow  all  this  twaddle 
and  to  treat  it  as  a  serious  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  religious  truth. 
Edmonds  was  a  very  eminent  jurist, 
who  had  filled  with  *credit  the  highest 
judicial  position  in  the  United  States. 
His  absolute  honesty  has  never  been 
questioned  by  anyone,  and  he  made 
immense  sacrifices  to  vindicate  the 
sincerity  of  his  belief  in  Spiritualism. 
So  again.  Professor  Robert  Hare  was 
a  chemist  who  bore  a  European  repu- 
tation, and  who  had  long  outlived  the 
enthusiasms  of  youth. 

Secondly,  I  venture  to  affiim  that 
the  different  accounts  of  life  in  the 
spirit  world  aboimd  in  contradictions 
of  the  most  formal  kind.  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle,  when  he  appeared  a  few 
weeks  back  at  Southport  upon  the 
same  platform  with  Mr.  Vale  Owen  to 
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advocate  the  cause  of  Spiritualism,  de- 
clared thfLt  'one  proof  of  the  great 
truth  of  the  messages  from  the  land  of 
spirits  was  that  they  invariably  coin- 
cide, not  in  absolute  detail,  but  there 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
them  as  to  things  matter-of-fact.' 
Even  apart  from  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  English  and  the 
majority  of  Continental  Spiritualists 
on  the  question  of  Reincarnation,  the 
accounts  which  I  have  read  seem  to  me 
to  vary  with  almost  every  automatist. 
Li  some  we  have  houses,  in  others  not; 
in  some  we  have  food,  in  others 
knowledge;  in  some  the  children  are 
educated  only  in  the  seventh  sphere,  in 
others  they  may  be  foimd  even  in  the 
second. 


Lastly,  Mr.  Owen  and  Sir.  A.  C. 
Doyle  seem  to  exclude  altogether  the 
hypothesis  that  at  least  nine  tenths  of 
the  matter  of  spirit  communications 
comes  from  the  brain  of  the  automa^ 
tist  himself  or  from  that  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  intimately  associated. 
Y^ien  Professor  Flammarion,  the  as- 
tronomer, began  to  practise  automatic 
writing  and  found  that  his  hand  was 
continually  writing  out  religious  plati- 
tudes and  astronomical  speculations, 
signed  'Galileo,'  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  see  that  all  this  rubbish,  as  he  him- 
self called  it,  came  from  his  own  sub- 
liminal consciousness.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  Mr.  Vale  Owen  cannot  be 
induced  to  look  upon  the  matter  in  the 
same  light. 


[The  London  Mercury] 
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The  poet  in  the  comic  opera,  it  will 
be  remembered  (I  hope),  claimed  for 
his  aesthetic  authority  that  'Hey 
diddle  diddle  will  rank  as  an  idyll,  if  I 
pronounce  it  chaste.'  In  face  of  a 
satire  which  still  survives  the  fashion 
it  satirized,  it  may  reqmre  some  moral 
courage  seriously  to  pronounce  it 
chaste,  or  to  suggest  that  the  nursery 
rhyme  in  question  has  really  some  of 
the  qualities  of  an  idyll.  Of  its 
chastity,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  there 
need  be  little  dispute,  despite  the 
scandal  of  the  elopement  of  the  dish 
with  the  spoon,  which  would  seem  as 
free  from  grossness  as  the  loves  of  the 
triangles.  And  though  the  incident  of 
the  cow  may  have  something  of  the 


moonstruck  ecstasy  of  Endymion,  that 
also  has  a  silvery  coldness  about  it 
worthy  of  the  wilder  aspects  of  Diana. 
The  truth  more  seriously  tenable  is 
that  this  nursery  rhyme  is  a  complete 
and  compact  model  of  the  nursery 
short  story.  The  cow  jumping  over 
the  moon  fulfills  to  perfection  the  two 
essentials  of  such  a  story  for  children. 
It  makes  an  effect  that  is  fantastic  out 
of  objects  that  are  familiar;  and  it 
makes  a  picture  that  is  at  once  in- 
credible and  unmistakable.  But  it  is 
yet  more  tenable,  and  here  more  to  the 
point,  that  this  nursery  rhyme  is 
emphatically  a  rhyme.  Both  the  lilt 
and  the  jingle  are  just  right  for  their 
purpose,  and  are  worth  whole  libraries 
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of  elaborate  literary  verse  for  children. 
And  the  best  proof  of  its  vitality  is  that 
the  satirist  himself  has  unconsciously 
echoed  the  jingle  even  in  making  the 
joke.  The  metre  of  that  nineteenth- 
century  satire  is  the  metre  of  the 
nursery  rhyme.  'Hey  diddle  diddle, 
the  cat  and  the  fiddle'  and  'Hey  diddle 
diddle  will  rank  as  an  idyll'  are  ob- 
viously both  dancing  to  the  same 
ancient  tune;  and  that  by  no  means 
the  tune  the  old  cow  died  of,  but  the 
more  exhilarating  air  to  which  she 
jumped  over  the  moon. 

The  whole  history  of  the  thing  called 
rhyme  can  be  foimd  between  those 
two  things:  the  simple  pleasure  of 
rhyming  'diddle'  to  'fiddle,'  and  the 
more  sophisticated  pleasure  of  rhym- 
ing 'diddle'  to  'idyU.'  Now  the 
fatal  mistake  about  poetry,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  fatal  mistake  about 
humanity,  consists  in  forgetting  that 
we  should  have  the  first  kind  of  pleas- 
ure as  well  as  the  second.  It  might 
be  said  that  we  should  have  the  first 
pleasure  as  the  basis  of  the  second; 
or  yet  more  truly,  the  first  pleasure 
inside  the  second.  The  fatal  metaphor 
of  progress,  which  means  leaving 
things  behind  us,  has  utterly  obscured 
the  real  idea  of  growth,  which  means 
leaving  things  inside  us.  The  heart 
of  the  tree  remains  the  same,  however 
many  rings  are  added  to  it;  and  a  man 
cannot  leave  his  heart  behind  by  run- 
ning hard  with  his  legs.  In  the  core  of 
all  culture  are  the  things  that  may  be 
said,  in  every  sense,  to  be  learned  by 
heart.  In  the  innermost  part  of  all 
poetry  is  the  nursery  rhyme,  the 
nonsense  that  is  too  happy  even  to 
care  about  being  nonsensical.  It  may 
lead  on  to  the  more  elaborate  nonsense 
of  the  Gilbertian  line,  or  even  the  far 
less  poetic  nonsense  of  some  of  the 
Browningesque  rhymes.  But  the  true 
enjoyment  of  poetry  is  always  in 
having  the  simple  pleasure  as  well  as 


the  subtle  pleasure.  Indeed  it  is  on 
this  primary  point  that  so  many  of  our 
artistic  and  other  reforms  seem  to  go 
wrong. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  modern 
world  is  that  it  is  trying  to  get  sim- 
plicity in  everything  except  the  soul. 
Where  the  soul  really  has  simplicity  it 
can  be  grateful  for  anything  —  even 
complexity.  Many  peasants  have  to 
be  v^etarians,  and  their  ordinary 
life  is  really  a  simple  life.  But  the 
peasants  do  not  despise  a  good  dinner 
when  they  can  get  it;  they  wolf  it  down 
with  enthusiasm,  because  they  have 
not  only  the  simple  lifp  but  the  simple 
spirit.  And  it  is  so  with  the  modem 
modes  of  art  which  revert,  very 
rightly,  to  what  is  'primitive.'  But 
their  moral  mistake  is  that  they  try  to 
combine  the  ruggedness  that  should 
belong  to  simplicity  with  a  supercilious- 
ness that  should  only  belong  to  satiety. 

The  last  Futurist  draughtsmanship, 
for  instance,  evidently  has  the  aim  of 
drawing  a  tree  as  it  might  be  drawn 
by  a  dbild  of  ten.  I  think  the  new 
artists  would  admit  it;  nor  do  I  merely 
sneer  at  it.  I  am  willing  to  admit, 
especially  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
tfaat  there  is  a  truth  of  philosophy  and 
.psychology  in  this  attempt  to  attain 
the  clarity  even  through  the  crudity  of 
childhood.  In  this  sense  I  can  see  what 
a  man  is  driving  at  when  he  draws  a 
tree  merely  as  a  stick  with  smaller 
sticks  standing  out  of  it.  He  may  be 
trying  to  trace  in  black  and  white 
or  gray  a  primeval  and  almost  pre- 
natal illumination;  that  it  is  very  re- 
markable that  a  stick  should  exist,  and 
still  more  remarkable  that  a  stick 
should  stick  up  or  stick  out.  He  may 
be  similarly  enchanted  with  his  own 
stick  of  chflurcoal  or  gray  chalk;  he  may 
be  enraptured,  as  a  child  is,  with  the 
mere  fact  that  it  makes  a  mark  on  the 
paper — a  highly  poetic  fact  in  itself. 

But  the  child  does  not  despise  the 
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real  tree  for  bdng  different  from  his 
drawing  of  the  tree.  He  does  not 
despise  Uncle  Humphrey  because  that 
talented  amateur  can  really  draw  a 
tree.  He  does  not  think  less  of  the  real 
sticks  because  they  are  live  sticks,  and 
can  grow  and  branch  and  curve  in 
a  way  uncommon  in  walking-sticks. 
Because  he  has  a  single  eye  he  can 
enjoy  a  double  pleasure.  This  distinc- 
tion, which  seems  strangely  neglected, 
may  be  traced  again  in  the  drama  and 
most  other  domains  of  art.  Re- 
formers insist  that  the  audiences  of 
simpler  ages  were  contoit  with  bare 
boards  or  rudimentary  scenery  if  they 
could  hear  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare 
talking  a  language  of  the  gods.  They 
were  very  properly  content  with 
plain  boards.  But  they  were  not 
discontoited  with  pageants.  The 
people  who  appreciated  Antony's  ora^ 
tion  as  such  would  have  appreciated 
Aladdin's  palace  as  such.  They  did 
not  think  gilding  and  spangles  sub- 
stitutes for  poetry  and  philosophy, 
because  they  are  not.  But  they  did 
think  gilding  and  span^es  great  and  ad- 
mirable gifts  of  God,  because  they  are. 
But  the  application  of  this  distinc- 
tion here  is  to  the  case  of  rhyme  in 
poetry.  And  the  application  of  it  is 
that  we  should  never  be  ashamed  of 
enjoying  a  thing  as  a  rhyme  as  well  as 
joying  it  as  a  poem.  And  I  think 
the  modem  poets  who  try  to  escape 
from  the  rhyming  pleasure,  in  pursuit 
of  a  freer  poetical  pleasure,  are  making 
the  same  fundain^itally  fallacious 
attempt  to  combine  simplicity  with 
superiority.  Sudi  a  poet  is  like  a 
child  who  could  take  no  pleasure  in 
a  tree,  because  it  looked  like  a 
tree,  or  a  playgoer  who  could  take  no 
pleasure  in  the  Forest  of  Arden  bo- 
cause  it  looked  like  a  forest.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  find  a  sort  of  prig  who 
professes  that  he  could  listen  to 
literature  in  any  scenery,  but  strongly 


objects  to  good  scen^y.  And  in 
poetical  criticism  and  creation  thei^ 
has  also  aiq>eared  the  fHig  who  insists 
that  any  new  poem  must  avoid  the 
sort  of  mdody  that  makes  the  beauty 
of  any  old  song.  Poets  must  put  away 
childish  things,  including  the  child's 
pleasure  in  the  mere  sing-song  of 
irrational  rhyme.  It  may  be  hinted 
that  when  poets  put  away  childish 
things  they  will  put  away  poetry. 
But  it  may  be  weU  to  say  a  word  in 
further  justification  of  riiyme  as  well  as 
poetry,  in  the  child  as  well  as  the  poet. 

Now,  the  n^ect  of  this  nursery 
instinct  would  be  a  blunder,  even  if  it 
were  merely  an  animal  instinct  or  an 
automatic  instinct.  If  a  rh>'me  were 
to  a  man  merely  what  a  bark  is  to  a 
dog,  or  a  crow  to  a  cock,  it  would  be 
clear  that  such  natural  things  cannot 
be  merely  n^ected.  It  is  clear  that  a 
canine  epic,  about  Argus  instead  of 
Ulysses,  would  have  a  beat  uhimatdy 
consisting  of  barks.  It  is  clear  that  a 
long  poem  like  Chanteder,  written  by  a 
real  cock,  would  be  to  the  tune  of  Cock- 
a-doodle-doo.  But  in  truth  the  nurs- 
ery rhyme  has  a  nobler  origin;  if  it  be 
ancestral  it  is  not  animal;  its  principle 
is  a  primary  one,  not  only  in  the  body 
but  in  the  soul. 

Milton  prefaced  ParadMe  LoH  with 
a  ponderous  condemnation  of  rhyme. 
And  perhaps  the  finest  and  even  the 
most  familiar  line  in  the  whole  of 
Paradise  LoH  is  really  a  glorification  of 
rhyme.  'Seasons  return,  but  not  to 
me  return,'  is  not  only  an  echo  that 
has  all  the  ring  of  a  rhyme  in  its  form, 
but  it  happens  to  contain  nearly  all  the 
philosophy  of  rhyme  in  its  spirit.  The 
wondeiful  word  'return'  has,  not 
only  in  its  sound  but  in  its  sense,  a 
hint  of  the  whole  secret  of  song.  It  is 
not  merely  that  its  very  form  is  a  fine 
example  of  a  certain  quality  in  English, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  Mrs. 
Meynell    admirably   analyzed    in    a 
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former  issue  of  this  magazine  in  the 
case  of  words  like  ^miforgiven.'  It  is* 
that  it  describes  poetry  itself,  not  only 
in  a  mechanical  but  a  moral  sense. 

Song  is  not  only  a  recurrence,  it  Is 
a  return.  It  does  not  merely,  like 
the  child  in  the  nursery,  take  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  wheels  go  roimd.  It  also 
wishes  to  go  back  as  well  as  round;  to 
go  back  to  the  nursery  where  such 
pleasures  are  foimd.  Or  to  vary  the 
metaphor  slightly,  it  does  not  merely 
rejoice  in  the  rotation  of  a  wheel  on 
the  road,  as  if  it  were  a  fixed  wheel  in 
the  air.  It  is  not  only  the  wheel  but 
the  wagon  that  is  returning.  That 
laboring  caravan  is  always  traveling 
toward  some  camping  ground  that 
it  has  lost  and  cannot  find  again.  No 
lover  of  poetry  needs  to  be  told  that 
all  poems  are  fuU  of  that  noise  of 
returning  wheels;  and  none  more  than 
the  poems  of  Milton  himself.  The 
whole  truth  is  obvious,  not  merely  in 
the  poem,  but  even  in  the  two  words 
of  the  title.  All  poems  might  be 
bound  in  one  book  under  the  title  of 
Paradise  Lost.  And  the  only  object  of 
writing  Paradise  Lost  is  to  turn  it,  if 
only  by  a  magic  and  momentary 
illusion,  into  Paradise  Regained. 

It  is  in  this  deeper  significance  of 
return  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
peculiar  power  in  the  recurrence  we 
call  rhyme.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  reply  to  Milton's  strictures  on 
rhyme  in  the  spirit  of  a  sensible  if 
superficial  liberality  by  saying  that  it 
takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,  and 
especially  the  world  of  the  poets.  It  is 
evident  enough  that  Milton  might 
have  been  right  to  dispense  with 
rhyme  without  being  right  to  despise 
it.  It  is  obvious  that  the  peculiar 
dignity  of  his  religious  epic  would  have 
been  weakened  if  it  had  been  a  rhymed 
epic»  beginning: 

Of  mmn's  first  disobedienoe  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whoie  mortal  root. 


But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  Milton 
himself  would  not  have  tripped  on  the 
light  fantastic  toe  with  quite  so  much 
charm  and  cheerfuhiess  in  the  lines: 

But  come  thou  Goddess  fair  and  free 
In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne 

if  the  goddess  had  been  yclept  some- 
thing else,  as  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
Syrinx.  Milton  in  his  more  reasonable 
moods  would  have  allowed  rhyme  in 
theory  a  place  in  all  poetry,  as  he 
allowed  it  in  practice  in  his  own 
poetry.  But  he  would  certainly  have 
said  at  this  time,  and  possibly  at  all 
times,  that  he  allowed  it  an  inferior 
place,  or  at  least  a  secondary  place. 
But  is  its  place  secondary;  and  is  it  in 
any  sense  inferior? 

The  romance  of  rhyme  does  not 
consist  merely  in  the  pleasure  of  .a 
jingle,  though  this  is  a  pleasure  of 
which  no  man  should  be  ashamed. 
Certainly  most  men  take  pleasure  in 
it,  whether  or  not  they  are  ashamed  of 
it.  We  see  it  in  the  older  fashion  of 
prolonging  the  chorus  of  a  song  with 
syllables  like  *  runty  tunty'  or  'tooral 
looral.'  We  see  it  in  the  similar  but 
later  fashion  of  discussing  whether  a 
truth  is  objective  or  subj^tive,  or 
whether  a  reform  is  constructive  or 
destructive,  or  whether  an  argument 
is  deductive  or  inductive:  all  bearing 
witness  to  a  very  natural  love  for 
those  nursery  rhyme  recurrences  which 
make  a  sort  of  song  without  words,  or 
at  least  without  any  kind  of  intellec- 
tual significance. 

But  something  much  deeper  is 
involved  in  the  love  of  rhyme  as 
distinct  from  other  poetic  forms,  some- 
thing which  is  perhaps  too  deep  and 
subtle  to  be  described.  The  nearest 
approximation  to  the  truth  I  can  think 
of  is  something  Uke  this:  that  while  all 
forms  of  genuine  verse  recur,  there  is 
in  rhyme  a  sense  of  return  to  exactly 
the  same  place.    All  modes  of  song 
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go  forward  and  backward  like  the 
tides  of  a  sea;  but  in  the  great  sea  of 
Homeric  or  Virgilian  hexameters,  the 
sea  that  carried  the  laboring  ships  of 
Ulysses  and  JSneas»  the  thunder  of 
the  breakers  is  rhythmic,  but  the 
margin  of  the  foam  is  necessarily  ir- 
regular and  vague..  In  rhyme  there 
is  rather  a  sense  of  water  poured  safely 
into  one  familiar  well,  or  (to  use  a 
nobler  metaphor)  of  ale  poured  safely 
into  one  familiar  flagon.  The  armies 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  advance  and 
retreat  over  a  vast  coimtry,  and  sug- 
gest vast  and  very  profound  senti- 
ments about  it,  about  whether  it  is 
their  own  country  or  only  a  strange 
country.  But  when  the  old  nameless 
ballad  boldly  rhymes  'the  bonny  ivy 
tree'  to  'my  ain  coimtree'  the  vision 
at  once  dwindles  and  sharpens  to  a 
very  vivid  image  of  a  single  soldier 
passing  under  the  ivy  that  darkens 
his  own  door. 

Rhythm  deab  with  similarity,  but 
rhyme  with  identity.  Now  in  the  one 
word  identity  are  involved  perhaps 
the  deepest  and  certainly  the  dearest 
human  things.  He  who  is  homesick 
does  not  desire  houses  or  even  homes. 
He  who  is  lovesick  does  not  want  to 
see  all  the  women  with  whom  he  might 
have  fallen  in  love.  Only  he  who  is 
seasick,  perhaps,  may  be  said  to  have 
a  cosmopolitan  craving  for  all  lands 
or  any  kind  of  land.  And  this  is 
probably  why  seasickness,  like  cosmo- 
politanism, has  never  yet  been  a  high 
inspiration  to  song.  Songs,  especially 
the  most  poignant  of  them,  generally 
refer  to  some  absolute,  to  some 
positive  place  or  person  for  whom  no 
similarity  is  a  substitute.  In  such  a 
case  all  approximation  is  merely 
asymptotic.  The  prodigal  returns  to 
his  father's  house  and  not  the  house 
next  door,  unless  he  is  stiU  an  im- 
perfectly sober  prodigpl;  the  lover 
desires  his  lady  and   not  her  twin 


sister,  except  in  old  complications  of 
•romance;  and  even   the  Spiritualist 
is  generally  looking  for  a  ghost  and 
not  merely  for  ghosts. 

I  think  the  intolerable  torture  of 
Spiritualism  must  be  a  doubt  about 
identity.  Anyhow,  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  where  this  call  for  the 
identical  has  been  uttered  most  ring- 
ingly  and  unmistakably  in  literature, 
it  luis  been  uttered  in  rhyme.  An- 
other purpose  for  which  this  pointed 
and  definite  form  is  very  much  fitted 
is  the  expression  of  dogma,  as  distinct 
from  doubt  or  even  opinion.  This 
is  why,  with  all  allowance  for  a 
decline  in  the  most  classical  effects  of 
the  classical  tongue,  the  rhymed  Latin 
of  the  medieeval  hymns  does  express 
what  it  had  to  express  in  a  very  poign- 
ant poetical  manner,  as  compared 
with  the  reverent  agnosticism  so 
nobly  uttered  in  the  rolling  unrhymed 
metres  of  the  ancients.  For  even  if 
we  regard  the  matter  of  the  medieval 
verses  as  a  dream,  it  was  at  least  a 
vivid  dream,  a  dream  full  of  faces,  a 
dream  of  love  and  of  lost  things.  And 
something  of  the  same  spirit  runs  in  a 
vaguer  way  through  proverbs  and 
phrases  that  are  not  exactly  religbus, 
but  rather  in  a  rude  sense  philosophical , 
but  which  all  move  with  the  burden  of 
returning;  things  to  be  felt  only  in 
familiar  fragments  .  .  .  on  rerient 
ioujotars  •  .  .  it's  the  old  story  — 
it's  love  that  makes  the  world  go 
round;  and  all  roads  lead  to  Rome: 
we  might  almost  say  that  all  roads 
lead  to  Rhyme. 

Milton's  revolt  against  rhyme  must 
be  read  in  the  light  of  history.  MOton 
is  the  Renascence  frozen  into  a  Puritan 
form;  the  beginning  of  a  period  which 
was  in  a  sense  classic,  but  was  in  a 
still  more  definite  sense  aristocratic. 
There  the  Classicist  was  the  artistic 
aristocrat  because  the  Calvinist  was 
the  spiritual  aristocrat.     The  seven- 
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teenth  century  was  intensely  in- 
dividualistic; it  had  both  in  the 
noble  and  the  ignoble  sense  a  re- 
spect for  persons.  It  had  no  respect 
whatever  for  popular  traditions;  and 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  its  purely 
logical  and  legal  excitement  that  most 
of  the  popular  traditions  died.  The 
Pta,rliament  appeared  and  the  people 
disappeared.  The  arts  were  put 
under  patrons,  where  they  had  once 
been  under  patron  saints.  The  schools 
and  colleges  at  once  strengthened  and 
narrowed  the  New  Learning,  making 
it  something  rather  peculiar  to  one 
country  and  one  class.  A  few  men 
talked  a  great  deal  of  good  Latin, 
where  all  men  had  once  talked  a  little 
bad  Latin.  But  they  talked  even  the 
good  Latin  so  that  no  Latinist  in  the 
world  could  understand  them.  They 
confined  all  study  of  the  classics  to 
that  of  the  most  classical  period,  and 
grossly  exaggerated  the  barbarity  and 
barrenness  of  patriotic  Greek  or  medi- 
aeval Latin. 

It  is  as  if  a  man  said  that  because 
the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  is 
perhaps  the  best  English  in  the  world, 
therefore  Addison  and  Pater  and  New- 
nuin  are  not  worth  reading.  We  can 
imagine  what  men  in  such  a  mood 
would  have  said  of  the  rude  rhymed 
hexameters  of  the  monks;  and  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  they  should  have 
felt  a  reaction  against  rhyme  itself. 
For  the  history  of  rhyme  is  the  history 
of  something  else,  very  vast  and  some- 
times invisible,  certainly  somewhat 
indefinable,  against  which  they  were 
in  aristocratic  rebellion. 

That  thing  is  difficult  to  define  in 
impartial  modem  terms.  It  might  well 
be  called  Romance,  and  that  even  in  a 
more  technical  sense,  since  it  cor- 
responds to  the  rise  of  the  Romance 
languages  as  distinct  from  the  Roman 
language.  It  might  more  truly  be 
called  Religion,  for  historically  it  was 


the  gradual  re^mergence  of  Europe 
through  the  Dark  Ages,  because  it  still 
had  one  religion,  though  no  longer 
one  rule.  It  was,  in  short,  the  crea- 
tion of  Christendom.  It  may  be 
called  Legend,  for  it  is  true  that  the 
most  overpowering  presence  in  it  is 
that  of  omnipresent  and  powerful 
popular  legend;  so  that  things  that 
may  never  have  happened,  or,  as  some 
say,  could  never  have  happened,  are, 
nevertheless,  rooted  in  our  racial  mem- 
ory like  things  that  have  happened  to 
ourselves.  The  whole  Arthurian  Cycle, 
for  instance,  seems  something  more 
real  than  reality.  If  the  faces  in  that 
darkness  of  the  Dark  Ages,  Lancelot 
and  Arthur  and  Merlin  and  Modred, 
are  indeed  faces  in  a  dream,  they  are 
like  faces  in  a  real  dream:  a  dream  in  a 
bed  and  not  a  dream  in  a  book.  Sub- 
consciously at  least,  I  should  be  much 
less  surprised  if  Arthur  were  to  come 
again  than  I  should  be  if  the  Superman 
were  to  come  at  all. 

Again,  the  thing  might  be  called 
Gossip:  a  noble  name,  having  in  it 
the  name  of  God  and  one  of  the  most 
generous  and  genial  of  the  relations 
of  men.  For  I  suppose  there  has  sel- 
dom been  a  time  when  such  a  mass  of 
culture  and  good  traditions  of  craft 
and  song  has  been  handed  down 
orally,  by  one  miiversal  buzz  of  con* 
versation,  through  centuries  of  igno- 
rance down  to  centuries  of  greater 
knowledge.  Education  must  have  been 
an  eternal  vitxi  voce  examination;  but 
the  men  passed  their  examination.  At 
least  they  went  out  in  such  rude  sense 
masters  of  art  as  to  create  the  Song  of 
Roland  and  the  round  Roman  arches 
that  carry  the  weight  of  so  many 
Gothic  towers.  Finally,  ofcourse,  it  can 
be  called  ignorance,  barbarism,  black 
superstition,  a  reaction  toward  ob- 
scurantism and  old  night;  and  such  a 
view  is  eminently  complete  and  satis- 
factory, only  that  it  leaves  behind  it 
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a  sort  of  weak  wonder  as  to  why  the 
very  youngest  poets  do  still  go  on 
writing  poems  about  the  sword  of 
Arthur  and  the  horn  of  Roland. 

All  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  a 
process  which  has  two  great  points  of 
interest.  The  first  is  the  way  in  which 
the  medieeval  movement  did  rebuild 
the  old  Roman  civilization;  the  other 
was  the  way  in  which  it  did  not.  A 
strange  interest  attaches  to  the  things 
which  had  never  existed  in  the  pagan 
culture  and  did  appear  in  the  Christian 
culture.  I  think  it  is  true  of  most  of 
them  that  they  had  a  quality  that  can 
very  approximately  be  described  as 
popular,  or  perhaps  as  vulgar,  as  in- 
deed we  stiU  talk  of  the  languages 
which  at  that  time  liberated  them- 
selves from  Latin  as  the  vulgar 
tongues.  And  to  many  Classicists 
these  things  would  appear  to  be  vulgar 
in  a  more  vulgar  sense.  They  were 
vulgar  in  the  sense  of  being  vivid  al- 
most to  excess,  of  making  a  very  direct 
and  unsophisticated  appeal  to  the 
emotions. 

The  first  law  of  heraldry  was  to 
wear  the  heart  upon  the  sleeve.  Such 
medievalism  was  the  reverse  of  mere 
mysticism,  in  the  sense  of  mere  mys- 
tery; it  might  more  truly  be  described 
as  sensationalism.  One  of  these 
things,  for  instance,  was  a  hot  and 
even  an  impatient  love  of  color.  It 
learned  to  paint  before  it  could  draw, 
and  could  afford  the  twopence  colored 
long  before  it  could  manage  the  penny 
plain.  It  cubninated  at  last,  of  course, 
in  the  energy  and  gayety  of  the  Gothic; 
but  even  the  richness  of  Gothic  rested 
on  a  certain  i>sychological  simplicity. 
We  can  contrast  it  with  the  classic  by 
noting  its  popular  passion  for  telling 
a  story  in  stone.  We  may  admi  t  that  a 
Doric  portico  is  a  poem,  but  no  one 
would  describe  it  as  an  anecdote.  The 
time  was  to  come  when  much  of  the 
imagery  of  the  cathedrals  was  to  be 


lost;  but  it  would  have  mattered  the 
less  that  it  was  defaced  by  its  enemies 
if  it  had  not  been  already  neglected 
by  its  friends. 

It  would  have  mattered  less  if  the 
whole  tide  of  taste  among  the  rich 
had  not  turned  against  the  old  popular 
masterpieces.  The  Puritans  defaced 
them,  but  the  Cavaliers  did  not  truly 
defend  them.  The  Cavaliers  also  were 
aristocrats  of  the  new  classical  culture, 
and  used  the  word  Gothic  in  the  sense 
of  barbaric.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Teutonists  we  may  note  in  parenthesis 
that,  if  this  phrase  meant  that  Gothic 
was  despised,  it  also  meant  that  Goths 
were  despised.  But  when  the  Cavaliers 
came  back,  after  the  Puritan  inter- 
regnum, they  restored  not  in  the  style 
of  Pugin  but  in  the  style  of  Wren. 
The  very  thing  we  call  the  Restoration, 
which  was  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles,  was  also  the  restoration  of 
St.  Paul's.  And  it  was  a  very  modem 
restoration. 

So  far  we  might  say  that  simple 
people  do  not  like  simple  things.  This 
is  certainly  true  if  we  compare  the 
classic  with  these  highly-colored  things 
of  medieevalism,  or  all  the  vivid  visions 
which  first  began  to  glow  in  the  night 
of  the  Dark  Ages.  Now,  one  of  these 
things  was  the  romantic  expedient 
called  rhyme.  And  even  in  this,  if  we 
compare  the  two,  we  shall  see  some- 
thing of  the  same  paradox  by  which 
the  simple  like  complexities  and  the 
complex  like  simpb'cities.  The  ig- 
norant liked  rich  carvings  and  melodi- 
ous and  often  ingenious  rhymes.  The 
learned  liked  bare  walls  and  blank 
verse.  But  in  the  case  of  rhyme  it  is 
peculiarly  difficult  to  define  the  double 
and  yet  very  definite  truth.  It  is 
difficult  to  define  the  sense  in  which 
rhyme  is  artificial  and  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  simple.  In  truth,  it  is 
simple  because  it  is  artificial.  It  is  an 
artifice  of  the  kind  enjoyed  by  children 
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and  other  poetic  people;  it  is  a  toy. 
As  a  technical  accomplishment  it 
stands  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
popular  experience  as  the  old  popular 
sports.  Like  swimming,  like  dancing, 
like  drawing  the  bow,  anybody  can 
do  it,  but  nobody  can  do  it  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  do  it;  and  only  a 
few  can  do  it  very  well.  In  a  hundred 
ways  it  was  akin  to  that  simple  and 
even  humble  energy  that  made  all 
the  lost  glory  of  the  guilds.  Thus 
their  rhyme  was  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental.  It  was  not  merely  a 
melody  but  also  a  mnemonic;  just  as 
their  towers  were  not  merely  trophies 
but  beacons  and  belfries. 

In  another  aspect  rhyme  is  akin  to 
rhetoric,  but  of  a  very  positive  and 
emphatic  sort:  the  coincidence  of 
sound  giving  the  effect  of  saying,  *It 
is  certainly  so/  Shakespeare  realized 
this  when  he  rounded  off  a  fierce  or 
romantic  scene  with  a  rhymed  couplet. 
I  know  that  some  critics  do  not  like 
this,  but  I  think  there  is  a  moment 
when  a  drama  ought  to  become  a 
melodrama.  Then  there  is  a  much 
older  effect  of  rhyme  that  can  only 
be  called  mystical,  which  may  seem 
the  very  opposite  of  the  utilitarian, 
and  almost  equally  remote  from  the 
rhetorical.  Yet  it  shares  with  the 
former  the  tough  texture  of  something 
not  easily  forgotten,  and  with  the 
latter  the  touch  of  authority  which  is 
the  aim  of  all  oratory.  The  thing  I 
mean  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  old  proverbial  prophecies, 
from  Merlin  to  Mother  Shipton,  were 
handed  down  in  rhyme.  It  can  be 
found  in  the  very  name  of  Thomas 
the  Rhymer. 

But  the  simplest  way  of  putting  this 
popular  quality  is  in  a  single  word: 
it  is  a  song.  Rhyme  corresponds  to  a 
melody  so  simple  that  it  goes  straight 
like  an  arrow  to  the  heart.  It  cor- 
responds to  a  chorus  so  familiar  and 


obvious  that  all  men  can  join  in  it. 
I  am  not  disturbed  by  the  suggestion 
that  such  an  arrow  of  song,  when  it  hits 
the  heart,  may  entirely  miss  the  head. 
I  am  not  concerned  to  deny  that  the 
chorus  may  sometimes  be  a  drunken 
chorus,  in  which  men  have  lost  their 
heads  to  find  their  tongues.  I  am  not 
defending  but  defining;  I  am  trying 
to  find  words  for  a  large  but  elusive 
distinction  between  certain  things  that 
are  certainly  poetry  and  certain  other 
things  which  are  also  song.  Of  course 
it  is  only  an  accident  that  Horace  opens 
his  greatest  series  of  odes  by  saying 
that  he  detests  the  profane  populace 
and  wishes  to  drive  them  from  his 
temple  of  poetry.  But  it  is  the  sort  of 
accident  that  is  almost  an  allegory. 
There  is  even  a  sense  in  which  it  has  a 
practical  side.  When  all  is  said,  could  a 
whole  crowd  of  men  sing  the  *  Descende 
Coelo,'  that  noble  ode,  as  a  crowd  can 
certainly  sing  the  'I^ies  Irae,'  or  for 
that  matter  *Down  among  the  Dead 
Men'?  Did  Horace  himself  sing  the 
Horatian  odes  in  the  sense  in  which 
Shakespeare  could  sing,  or  could 
hardly  help  singing,  the  Shakespearean 
songs.  I  do  not  know,  having  no  kind 
of  scholarship  on  these  points.  But  I 
do  not  feel  that  it  could  have  been  at 
all  the  same  thing;  and  my  only  pur- 
pose is  to  attempt  a  rude  description 
of  that  thing. 

Rhyme  is  consonant  to  the  particu- 
lar kind  of  song  that  can  be  a  popular 
song,  whether  pathetic  or  passionate  or 
comic;  and  Milton  is  entitled  to  his 
true  distinction;  nobody  is  likely  to 
sing  Paradise  Lost  as  if  it  were  a  song 
of  that  kind.  I  have  tried  to  suggest 
my  sympathy  with  rhyme,  in  terms 
true  enough  to  be  accepted  by  the  other 
side  as  expressing  their  antipathy  for 
it.  I  have  admitted  that  rhyme  is  a 
toy  and  even  a  trick,  of  the  sort  that 
delights  children.  I  have  admitted 
that  every  rhyme  is  a  nursery  rhyme. 
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What  I  will  never  admit  is  that  anyone 
who  is  too  big  for  the  nursery  is  big 
enough  for  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
though  the  God  were  only  ApoUo. 

A  good  critic  should  be  like  God  in 
the  great  saying  of  a  Scottish  mystic. 
George  Macdonald  said  that  God 
was  easy  to  please  and  hard  to  satisfy. 
That  paradox  is  the  poise  of  all  good 
artistic  appreciation.  Without  the 
first  part  of  the  paradox  appreciation 
perishes,  because  it  loses  the  power  to 
appreciate.  Good  criticism,  I  repeat, 
combines  the  subtle  pleasure  in  a 
thing  being  done  well  with  the  simple 
pleasure  in  it  being  done  at  all.  It 
combines  the  pleasure  of  the  s(iientific 
engineer  in  seeing  how  the  wheels  work 
together  to  a  logical  end  with  the 
pleasure  of  the  baby  in  seeing  the 
wheels  go  round.  It  combines  the 
pleasure  of  the  artistic  draughtsman 
in  the  fact  that  his  lines  of  charcoal, 
light  and  apparcoitly  loose,  fall  exactly 
right  and  in  a  perfect  relation  with  the 
pleasure  of  the  child  in  the  fact  that 
the  charcoal  makes  marks  of  any  kind 
on  the  paper.  And  in  the  same  fashion 
it  combines  the  critic's  pleasure  in  a 
poem  with  the  child's  pleasure  in  a 
rhyme. 

The  historical  point  about  this  kind 
of  poetry,  the  rhymed  romantic  kind, 
is  that  it  rose  out  of  the  Dark  Ages 
with  the  whole  of  this  huge  popular 
power  behind  it,  the  human  love  of  a 
song,  a  riddle,  a  proverb,  a  pun,  or  a 
nursery  rhyme;  the  sing-song  of  in- 
numerable children's  games,  the  chorus 
of  a  thousand  campfires  and  a  thousand 
taverns.  Y^ien  poetry  loses  its  link 
with  all  these  people  who  are  easily 
pleased  it  loses  all  its  power  of  giving 
pleasure.  When  a  poet  looks  down  on 
a  rhyme,  it  is,  I  will  not  say  as  if  he 
looked  down  on  a  daisy  (which  might 
seem  possible  to  the  more  literal- 
minded),  but  rather  as  if  he  looked 
down  on  a  lark  because  he  had  been  up 


in  a  balloon.  It  is  cutting  away  the 
very  roots  of  poetry;  it  is  revolting 
against  nature  because  it  is  natural, 
against  sunshine  because  it  ia  bright, 
or  mountains  because  they  are  hi^, 
or  moonrise  because  it  is  mysterious. 
The  freezing  process  began  after  the 
Reformation  with  a  fastidious  search 
for  finer  yet  freer  forms;  to-day  it  has 
ended  in  formlessness. 

But  the  joke  of  it  is  that  even  when 
it  is  formless  it  is  still  fastidious. 
The  new  anarchic  artists  are  not  ready 
to  accept  everything.  They  are  not 
ready  to  accept  anjrthing  except 
anarchy.  Unless  it  observes  the  very 
latest  conventions  of  unconvention- 
ality,  they  would  rule  out  anything 
classic  as  coldly  as  any  classic  ever 
ruled  out  anjrthing  romantic.  But  the 
classic  was  a  form;  and  there  was  even 
a  time  when  it  was  a  new  form.  The 
men  who  invented  Sapphics  did  in- 
vent a  new  metre;  the  introduction  of 
Elizabethan  blank  verse  was  a  real 
revolution  in  literary  form.  But  vers 
libre^  or  nine  tenths  of  it,  is  not  a  new 
metre  any  more  than  sleeping  in  a 
ditch  is  a  new  school  of  architecture. 
It  is  no  more  a  revolution  in  literary 
form  than  eating  meat  raw  is  an  in- 
novation in  cookery.  It  is  not  even 
original,  because  it  is  not  creative; 
the  artist  does  not  invent  anything, 
but  only  abolishes  something.  But 
the  only  pouit  about  it  that  is  to  my 
present  purpose  is  expressed  in  the 
word  'pride.'  It  is  not  merely  proud 
in  the  sense  of  being  exultant,  but 
proud  in  the  sense  of  beuig  disdainful. 
Such  outlaws  are  more  exclusive 
than  aristocrats;  and  their  anarchical 
arrogance  goes  far  beyond  the  pride 
of  Milton  and  the  aristocrats  of  the 
New  Learning.  And  this  final  re> 
finement  has  completed  the  work  which 
the  saner  aristocrats  began,  the  work 
now  most  evident  in  the  world: 
the  separation  of  art  from  the  people. 
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The  thing  is  not  only  admitted  but 
admired.  The  old  artist  remained 
proud  in  spite  of  his  unpopularity;  the 
new  one  because  of  his  unpopularity; 
perhaps  it  is  his  chief  ground  for  pride. 

Dwelling  as  I  do  in  the  Dark  Ages, 
or  at  latest  among  the  mediaeval  fairy 
tales,  I  am  yet  moved  to  remember 
something  I  once  read  in  a  modern 
fairy-tale.  As  it  happens,  I  have  al- 
ready used  the  name  of  Geoi^ge  Mao- 
donald;  and  in  the  best  of  his  books 
there  is  a  description  of  how  a  young 
miner  in  the  mountains  could  always 
drive  away  the  subterranean  goblins  if 
he  could  remember  and  repeat  any 
kind  of  rhyme.  The  impromptu 
rhymes  were  often  doggerel,  as' was  the 
dog-Latin  of  many  monkish  hexam- 
eters or  the  burden  of  many  rude 
Border  baUads.  But  I  have  a  notion 
that  they  drove  away  the  devils,  blue 
devils  of  pessimism  and  black  devils 
of  pride.  Anyhow  Madame  Monte»- 
sori,  who  ha^  apparently  been  de- 
ploring the  educational  effects  of 
fairy  tales,  would  probably  see  in  me 
a  pitiable  example  of  such  early  per- 
version, for  that  image  which  was  one 
of  my  first  impressions  seems  likdy 
enough  to  be  one  of  my  last;  and  when 
the  noise  of  many  new  and  original 
musical  Instruments,  with  strange 
shapes  and  still  stranger  noises,  has 
passed  away  like  a  procession,  I  shall 
hear  in  the  succeeding  silence  only  a 
rustle  and  scramble  among  the  rocks 
and  a  boy  singing  on  the  mountain. 

[Le  Figaro] 

THE  GRANDMOTHER:  A 
MEMORY  OF  ROUMANIAN 
CHILDHOOD 

BY  BARBO  DELAVRANCEA 

I  BBB  her  as  it  were  in  a  dream.  I 
see  her  just  as  she  was  —  tall,  thin, 
white-haired,  brown-eyed,  and  firm  of 
mouth. 


When  she  opened  the  door,  we  ran 
to  meet  her.  She  pressed  her  closed 
hand  against  her  heart  and  said  to  me. 

'Guess.' 

•Nuts?' 

•No.' 

'Raisins?' 

•No.' 

'Gingerbread?' 

•No.' 

And  not  until  I  guessed  would  she 
open  hbr  hand.  She  always  had  some- 
thing for  us.  And  she  brushed  aside 
my  hair,  and  kissed  me  on  the  fore- 
head. Then  we  went  to  the  garden. 
There  she  attached  her  distaff  to  her 
belt,  and  drew  forth  a  long  fine  thread. 

I  lay  down,  boyishly  lazy,  and  rest- 
ed my  head  in  her  lap.  The  distaff* 
hummed  in  my  ear,  and  I  watched  the 
blue  sky  through  the  leaves  of  a  mul- 
berry tree.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
kind  of  blue  rain  was  falling  from  the 
shining  heavens. 

'And  now  what  do  you  want?'  said 
grandmother.  Her  smile  was  very 
kind. 

•TeUme ' 

Yet  she  could  never  finish  her  story. 
Her  faint,  sweet  voice  would  seem  to 
rock  me  in  a  cradle  of  sound,  my  eye- 
lids would  become  heavy,  and  I  was 
sure  to  fall  asleep.  Sometimes  I  would 
start,  ask  her  a  question,  and  fall  to 
dozing  again. 

'Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great 
Emperor ' 

*  How  great?' 

'Very  great.  Ever  so  great.  He 
loved  the  Empress,  his  wife,  even  as  he 
loved  his  own  eyes.  But  he  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  he  grieved — he  grieved  very 
much  because  he  had  no  children.' 

'Grandmother,  is  it  really  so  awful 
not  to  have  any  children?' 

'Of  course  it  is!  A  house  without 
children  is  a  deserted  house.' 

'But  I  have  n't  any  children,  grand- 
mother, and  /  don't  mind.' 
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Grandmother  let  fall  her  distaff,  and 
laughed.  Then  she  picked  me  up  and 
gave  me  a  hug.  Some  leaves  fell 
whirling  from  the  tree.  I  followed  them 
with  my  eyes  and  cried. 

*Oh,  don't  stop,  grandmother,  don't 
stop!' 

'Yes,  the  Emperor  grieved  because 
he  had  no  children.  One  day  there 
came  to  him  a  dwarf  who  was  so  small 
that  his  long  white  beard  trailed  on 
the  groimd ;  he  was  little,  so  little ' 

•HowUttle?' 

'Perhaps  like  you.' 

'Well,  then,  he  wasn't  so  awfully 
little.' 

'And  when  he  saw  the  Emperor  he 
said  to  him,  "In  the  royal  garden  are 
two  apple  trees  which  stand  so  close 
together  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  the 
branches  of  one  from  the  branches  of 
the  other,  and  when  they  bloom  no  one 
knows  from  which  tree  the  flowers 
spring.  These  two  apple  trees  bear 
leaves  and  flowers  but  no  fruit.  When 
these  two  trees  bring  forth  fruit,  a 
golden  son  shall  be  bom  to  you." 

'The  dwarf  went  away,  and  the 
Emperor  hurried  to  the  garden  to  look 
for  the  apple  trees.  They  had  just 
blossomed,  their  leaves  were  strewn 
with  the  drifting  flakes  of  the  rosy 
petals,  yet  no  sign  of  a  single  apple 
was  to  be  found.' 

'  Y^iy  did  n't  they  bear  fruit,  grand- 
mother?' 

'How  should  I  know  child?  God 
alone  knows.' 

It  was  so  comfortable  in  grand- 
mother's lap.  A  little  breeze  shook  the 
mulberry  tree,  and  the  great,  white 
clouds  went  sailing  by.  I  closed  my 
eyes.  And  grandmother  went  on  with 
her  story,  pulling  the  fine  flax  thread 
the  while. 

'And  the  Emperor  took  counsel  as 
to  how  the  apple  trees  could  be  made 
to  bear  fruit.  Some  advised  him  to 
water  them,  and  he  watered  them  un- 


ceasingly. Others  advised  that  they  be 
given  more  sun,  so  the  Emperor  had  all 
the  surrounding  trees  cut  down.  Yet 
the  apple  trees  flowered  every  week 
without  bringing  forth  fruit.  One  day 
an  old  woman,  oh,  very  old,  and 
with  wrinkles  like  mine,  a  little  old 


woman 

'As  little  as  the  dwarf?' 

'Yes.' 

'But  he  was  n't  so  little.' 

'No,  she  was  n't  so  little.  And  she 
said  to  the  Emperor:  "Your  Majesty, 
the  apple  trees  will  not  bear  fruit  until 
the  pitcher  of  milk  which  belongs  to 
the  fairy  of  the  valley  has  been  poured 
over  their  roots.  But  woe  betide  the 
thief!  The  fairy  sleeps  beneath  a 
magic  tree,  whose  leaves  cry  out  when 
the  magic  pitcher  is  in  danger.  Those 
whom  the  fairy  catches  she  transforms 
into  weeds  or  flowers  and  fixes  them 
forever  in  her  enchanted  garden."  But 
you  are  going  to  sleep,  young  man.' 

'No!  No!  I  remember.  You  were 
talking  about  the  fairy  of  the  valley.' 
And  I  was  glad  that  grandmother 
had  n't  found  me  out! 

My  eyelids  grew  heavy  again  with 
sleep  and  contentment.  I  felt  as  light 
as  a  leaf  floating  gently  away  on  a 
quiet  stream  and  grandmother  drew 
the  thread  from  her  distaff,  which 
hummed  in  my  ear  like  a  bee,  like  a 
grasshopper,  like  faint  thunder  heard 
from  another  world  far  away  in  the  sky. 

'And  the  Emperor  saddled  his  best 
horse.' 

'The  best?'  I  asked  trying  to  keep 
awake. 

'And  rode  away.  And  he  rode  until 
he  reached  a  great  gloomy  wood.  And 
he  tied  his  horse  to  an  oak  and  lay 
down  to  rest.  Now  the  forest  was  aiK 
enchanted  forest  of  speaking  trees, 
within  it  were  heard  sighs  and  quiet 
murmurs.  Soon  the  Emperor  fell 
asleep.' 
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When  I  would  wake  up,  my  grand- 
mother would  have  drawn  all  her 
thread.  And  the  story? 

I  never  heard  the  rest  of  it»  but  I 
never  cared.  It  was  better  to  sleep  in 
grandmother's  enchanted  lap. 

[The  New  Siaieeman] 
AN  ESSAY  ON  CONTROVERSY 

BT  HILAIRE  BELLOC 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  great  part  of 
energy  goes  in  oar  civilized  and  lettered 
society  to  controversy. 

This  country  is  certainly  as  civilized 
as  any  in  Europe  and  it  is  much  more 
lettered  than  any  other.  That  is,  there 
are  more  people  bothering  abouc  liter- 
ature (as  distinct  from  science,  or 
politics,  or  the  various  things  to  which 
literature  is  applied)  than  you  will  find 
anywhere  else.  It  has  something  to  do, 
I  think,  with  living  in  great  towns  and 
depending  upon  newspapers,  but,  any- 
how, there  it  is,  and  one  of  its  effects  is 
a  continued  occupation  in  controven^. 
It  always  astonishes  the  foreign  visitor, 
and  I  think  it  usually  irritates  the 
foreign  resident.  It  is  a  habit  de- 
spised, disliked,  not  attacked,  but  all 
this  opposition  to  it  is  a  foreign  oppo- 
sition at  bottom.  To  the  native  con- 
troversy is  food  and  drink,  and  no 
one  would  be  without  it. 

Now  there  is  much  more  in  this 
habit  of  controversy  than  meets  the 
eye.  If  you  were  to  call  it  a  passion  for 
wrangling  you  would  be  exactly  con- 
tradicting its  nature.  It  is  dearest  to 
those  who  hate  wrangling.  It  is  care- 
fully preserved  from  reality.  It  is  a 
sort  of  game,  and  has  in  it  much  the 
same  instinct  as  makes  men  play  other 
games  in  a  game-loving  country.  Its 
object  is  not  conviction,  but  scoring 
under  set  conditions,  and  it  is  most 
interesting  to  watch  how  the  rules 
grow  up  of  themselves  and  how  strict 
they  become. 
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It  would  be  the  death  of  controversy 
to  demand  a  real  conquest.  When 
people  begin  to  get  into  that  mood 
controversy  ends  and  fighting  begins. 
Nations  who  are  intent  on  real  results 
fall  into  civil  wars.  Nothing  is  more 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  controversy 
than  this  spirit  of  arms  and  a  creed. 
Controversy  is  to  the  search  after  ulti- 
mate truth,  or  the  desire  for  convic- 
tion, what  fencing  with  foils  is  to  slash- 
ing with  cavalry  swords,  or  what 
shooting  for  a  challenge  shield  is  to 
sniping  from  a  tree  at  the  other  person 
in  the  mud. 

Its  weapon  is  advocacy.  In  pure, 
serene,  absolute  controversy  the  advo- 
cate will  cheerfully  take  either  side, 
but  even  in  that  less  perfect  contro- 
versy to  which  (alas!)  our  fallen  nature 
condemns  us,  and  in  which  there  is 
some  suspicion  of  real  feeling,  advo- 
cacy easily  takes  precedence  over  the 
statement  of  truth.  And  that  is  one 
of  the  delights  of  controversy,  as  no 
one  knows  better  than  they  who  have 
wasted  and  enjoyed  their  lives  in  this 
delicious  pastime. 

I  always  think  that  there  is  an  ill 
done  to  controversy  when  the  lists  are 
unequally  chosen.  It  demands  for  its 
proper  exercise  fairly  equal  chancej 
for  either  side.  For  instance,  one  man 
gets  up  and  says  that  England  would 
be  much  better  off  if  no  foreign  goods 
came  into  it,  whereupon  the  other  man, 
scenting  a  controversy  from  afar,  says: 
*What  about  tea?*  There  at  once  — 
at  the  very  issue  of  the  bout  —  you 
have  a  knockout,  and  that  spoils  sport. 
Or  again,  a  man  says:  'If  you  want  to 
improve  the  communications  of  Lon- 
don you  must  have  wider  streets,  and 
you  cannot  have  wider  streets  without 
interfering  with  privileged  pieces  of 
property.'  The  moment  you  begin  to 
talk  like  that  controversy  is  abomi- 
inably  offended.  You  might  as  well 
play  chess  with  a  loaded  revolver,  or 
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come  to  the  football  field  with  a  posse 
of  bravoes. 

No,  the  essence  of  this  admirable 
exercise  is  a  sort  of  *  picking  up  sides' 
which  balances  the  argwnent.  You 
must  give  reasonable  chances  for  advo- 
cacy to  either  party.  Chalk  the  lists, 
face  the  champions  square,  and  then 
let  go. 

I  notice  a  very  proper  contempt  for, 
and  sometimes  interference  with,  that 
party  to  a  controversy  which  breaks 
even  the  less  understood  and  more 
subtle  rules:  for  instance,  dropping  the 
'Mr.'  in  politics.  You  may  say  of  a 
parliamentarian,  'Mr.  Biggs  was  com- 
mitting political  murder  when  he 
poured  his  hidden  poison  into  the 
sleeping  ear  of  Mr.  Higgs/  That  is  all 
right.  The  two  'Misters'  prove  that 
in  your  heart  you  care  not  a  dump 
which  gets  the  salary,  contracts,  and 
perks.  But  if  you  say  'Biggs  won't 
take  office  under  Higgs,'  that  is  black- 
guardly: for  it  spoils  sport. 

It  is  thas  a  breach  of  the  rules  to 
impute  what  are  called  'unworthy 
motives';  that  is,  serious  motives. 
Both  parties  must,  like  the  champions 
of  the  ring,  shake  hands,  and  there  are 
a  lot  of  little  phrases  (they  are  kept  set 
up  in  most  newspaper  offices,  and  in 
some  are  stereotjrped  in  ready-made 
bars)  which  come  in  most  usefully  for 
this  purpose.  Such  are  'No  one  can 
dispute  (Mr.  Noggins's)  scholarship  or 
his  qmte  peculiar  knowledge  of  (Sam- 
ian  ware),'  after  which  you  go  on  to 
argue  that  in  point  of  fact  Noggins  is 
as  Ignorant  as  the  beasts  that  perish, 
and  you  support  your  contention  with 
special  pleading. 

So  deep-rooted  is  this  love  of  con- 
troversy that  one  of  its  favorite  play- 
ing fields  is  what  one  would  imagine  to 
be  sacred  ground,  to  wit,  the  security 
and  happiness  of  one's  own  country. 
Jones  has  only  to  say  that  he  wants  his 
country  to  win  in  some  war  of  life  and 


death,  for  Brown,  tempted  by  so  ad- 
mirable an  occasion,  to  come  up  on  the 
other  side.  But  what  does  Brown  do? 
Do  you  suppose  he  says^  'I  want  my 
country  to  perish'?  Not  a  bit  of  it; 
that  would  not  be  controversy  at  all, 
and,  what  is  more,  it  would  be  an  im- 
possible position  for  Brown  to  take  up, 
considering  that  Brown,  by  the  very 
fact  that  he  is  conducting  such  a  con- 
troversy, is  stamping  li^  whole  na- 
tional characteristics  all  over  himself. 
So  what  Brown  does  is  to  show  how  de- 
feat would  ultimately  enhance  the 
glory  and  increase  the  strength  of  the 
country.  Both  parties  agree  to  this 
special  limited  area  of  operations,  and 
within  it  they  spar  round  and  roimd 
and  round.  Meanwhile,  the  real  war 
goes  on,  no  harm  is  done  at  home,  and 
the  nation  wins  or  loses  without  a  link 
between  that  awful  reality  of  war  and 
the  spillikin  match  at  home. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  define  where 
victory  in  this  game  of  controversy 
lies.  It  depends  to  some  extent,  like 
victory  in  any  other  game,  upon  fa- 
tigue, or  lack  of  attention.  I  had  a  con- 
troversy in  the  Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment  many  years  ago  about  the  Battle 
of  Evesham  with  another  person  who 
apparently  knew  as  little  about  it  as  I 
did.  After  the  special  pleiiding  and 
nonsense  had  gone  on  through  five  or 
six  moves  I  quoted  Matthew  Pbris. 
My  opponent  (who  wore  a  mask  and  a 
long  cloak)  came  in  with  a  heavy  blow, 
showing  that  Matthew  Paris  was  dead 
when  the  Battle  of  Eyesh^m  was 
fought.  Now,  the  counterblow  to  this 
was  as  easy  as  falling  off  a  log.  Your 
spectator  (for  whom  the  battles  are 
fought)  would  naturally  say^  ^This  is 
finall'  What  he  did  not  know  was  that 
there  is  a  continuation  of  Matthew 
Paris,  commonly  called  under  the  same 
name,  which  does  deal  with  the  Battle 
of  Evesham.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to 
write  another  letter  (which  I  am  sure 
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the  courteous  editor  would  have 
printed,  seeing  that  he  got  all  this  for 
nothing,  pointing  out  with  the  utmost 
good  feeling,  tact,  etc.,  that  my  oppo- 
nent was  swindling,  and,  by  using  a 
fal^e  technical  term,  deceiving  the 
populace.  'Matthew  Paris'  (I  should 
have  said)  'is  a  conventional  term  for 
the  original  chronicle  ani  iii  coniiitua' 
Hon  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  *a  poor  art  in 
controversy*  (I  love  that  phrase;  it  is 
one  of  the  seasoned  and  rooted  phrases) 
'to  confu9e  the  general  reader  with 
false  references.'  Did  I  make  such  a 
reply?  Did  I  write  that  letter  to  the 
Times Idterary  Supplemenif  Not  II  I 
was  smitten  with  an  intense  desire  to 
go  to  Belgium  (it  was  before  the  war) 
and  study  the  battlefield  of  RamiUies, 
where  is  sold  the  worst  liquor  in  the 
world;  and  off  I  went,  leaving  my 
opponent  the  proud  and  sole  victor  of 
that  field.  I  wish  to-day  I  knew  who 
he  was.  To  slay  or  to  be  slain  by  a 
hooded  antagonist  is  poor  fun :  it  ought 
to  be  part  of  the  rules  of  the  theatre  for 
the  man  to  pull  off  the  hood  at  the  end» 
either  from  his  own  glazing  eyes  or  b^ 
fore  those  of  his  prostrate  victim, 
whereupon  the  ladies  would  recognize 
to  their  amazement  the  features  of  Sir 
Guy  de  Beaurivage  or  Mr.  Hulp,  or 
whoever  it  might  be,  and  the  tourney 
would  end  with  a  feast  to  the  hero 
after  the  sentimental  burial  of  the 
dead. 

Which  reminds  me  of  what  a  shame 
it  is  that  so  much  controversy  should 
be  anonymous.  It  was  never  meant  to 
be  so.  After  all,  controversy  is  con- 
ducted for  the  amusement  of  the  on- 
lookers as  well  as  for,  and  more  than 
for,  the  exercise  and  moral  health  of 
the  principals,  and  there  is  not  much 
fun  in  an  anonymous  combat  where, 
for  all  you  know,  the  opposing  parties 
may  really  be  one  and  the  same  person. 

Many  a  case  have  I  known  in  Lon- 
don journalism  where,  as  a  matter  of 


fact,  the  opposing  parties  loere  one  and 
the  same  person.  There  was  a  man 
who  wrote  years  ago,  during  the  Boer 
War,  to  a  pro-Boer  daily  paper  which 
he  disliked,  complaining  of  the  way  in 
which  the  teeth  of  animalculs  gnawed 
into  the  copper  sheathing  plates  of 
ships  in  the  South  Seas,  and  ruined 
them.  Then  he  wrote  a  letter  from 
another  place  in  another  false  name  to 
the  same  paper,  8a3ring  that  the  first 
letter  was  written  by  an  ignoramus, 
and  describing  how  the  animalculs 
should  be  dealt  with.  There  was  a 
tremendous  fight  lasting  for  weeks,  and 
it  ended,  I  remember,  by  a  beautiful 
description  of  the  great  ships  built  at 
Solothum  in  Switzerland  and  there 
launched  upon  the  mighty  deep.  Even 
then  the  editor  did  not  smell  a  rat. 
Why  should  he?  Editors  cannot  al- 
ways know  everything.  And  he  thought 
(did  this  editor)  that  Switzerland  lay 
upon  the  sea.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, for  the  public  to  break  the  ring 
and  burst  up  the  show:  which  it  did, 
amid  great  laughter. 

I  know  another  case  where  a  man, 
being  the  literary  editor  of  a  great 
daily  paper,  reviewed  one  of  his  own 
books  with  the  utmost  virulence  —  but 
anonymously.  He  showed  in  this  re- 
view a  very  profound  knowledge  of  the 
tricks  lying  behind  the  production  of 
the  book  and  of  the  charlatanism  of  it. 
Then  did  he,  in  his  own  name,  write  a 
dignified  reply,  and  there  was  quite  a 
little  commotion. 

The  reviewer  wrote  back  adding 
further  charges,  which  were  demon- 
strably true.  The  author  wrote  once 
more  sa3ring  his  dignity  forbade  his 
continuing  the  quarrel  and  the  next 
day  both  of  them  counted  as  one  in  a 
siUy  division  at  Westminster. 

To  this  day  I  am  never  quite  certain 
that  the  more  violent  leaders  I  read  in 
opposing  papers  are  not  often  written 
by  the  same  man;  at  any  rate,  they  are 
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often  written  in  exactly  the  same  style, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  one  daily 
paper  which,  as  the  atheist  said  of  his 
unbaptized  child,  *  shall  be  nameless/ 
All  the  others  (except  this  notable  one) 
have  their  leaders  written  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  That  is  what  makes 
me  think  that  they  are  done  for  the 
most  part  by  one  man  —  and  what  an 
output  he  must  have!  And  what  a  lot 
of  money  he  must  earn!  —  even  at  two 
guineas  a  thousand,  the  price  of  prose 
in  this  most  happy  year  of  peace  which 
has  seen  the  birdi  of  a  new  Europe  and 
the  dawn  of  the  Day  of  Justice  final 
and  secure. 

ITihday] 
PERNICIOUS  LITERATURE 

BT  HOLBROOK  JACKSON 

Periodically  we  are  treated  to 
much  noise  in  the  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pernicious  literature,  but  no- 
body seems  to  realize  quite  clearly 
what  really  constitutes  pernicious  lit- 
erature. Some  people  think  pernicious 
literature  is  that  kind  of  writing  which 
is  subversive  of  orthodox  morality,  or 
orthodox  religion,  or  orthodox  social 
ideas;  others  think  it  is  that  sort  of 
literature  which,  as  the  saying  goes, 
cannot  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
young  girl,  or  the  kind  of  books  that 
are  calculated  to  make  the  average 
office  boy  discontented  with  his  lot 
and  desirous  of  emulating  the  exploits 
of  Deadwood  Dick,  Buffalo  Bill,  or 
Three-Fingered  Jack.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  think  pernicious  literature  is 
none  of  these  things.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  literature  nowadays  con- 
demned as  pernicious  is  the  only  sort 
of  literature  worth  talking  about. 

Only  those  books  which  deliberately 
misrepresent  actuality  by,  for  in- 
stance, throwing  a  false  glamour  over 


actions  in  themselves  sordid  and  de- 
structive of  character  are  pernicious; 
but  it  happens  that  such  books  are  only 
very  rarely  condemned  by  the  'unco 
guid/  But  there  are  books,  a  great 
many  of  which  are  approved  as  classics 
by  all  sorts  of  people,  which  are  more 
definitely  offensive  than  any  of  the  so- 
called  pernicious  books  of  your  profes- 
sional moralist.  I  refer  to  those  books 
which  put  forward  merely  a  literary 
view  of  life  —  books  written  by  people 
who  have  read  a  lot  and  been  taught 
a  lot,  but  who  have  experienced  prac- 
tically nothing. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  modem  life 
is  a  growing  habit  of  living  by  proxy 
or  taking  life  at  second  hand;  and  the 
same  applies  to  much  of  the  writing 
of  the  present  day:  too  many  modem 
writers  write  from  second-hand  ex- 
peri^ice.  They  have  lived  solely,  as 
Mr.  Zangwill  once  put  it,  'between 
inverted  commas.'  The  average  man 
of  letters  is  more  removed  from  ac- 
tuality than  the  average  clerk.  He 
is  as  often  as  not  a  person  in  an  office 
which  he  calls  a  study,  with  books 
round  the  wall  and  a  brain  full  of  the 
contents  of  those  books  or  of  some  of 
them.  He  has  read  much  and  thought 
somewhat,  and  it  may  be,  if  he  come 
from  the  working  or  lower  middle 
classes,  he  has  had  some  experience  of 
actual  affairs  in  a  shop,  or  an  office, 
or  a  factory,  for  in  such  places  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  chance  of  adventure 
of  all  kinds  than  many  people  imagine. 
But  these  experiences  are  too  often 
discounted  by  him  for  snobbish  rea- 
sons, and  he  tries  his  best  to  forget 
them,  instead  of  wisely  exploiting  them 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
and  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett. 

He  approaches  literature,  therefore, 
not  as  a  man  of  experience  or  even  as 
a  man  of  observation,  but  as  a  man 
who  is  going  to  distill  the  experiences 
and  observations  of  others  into  words 
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and  phrases  which  to  the  uninitiated 
resemble  actual  life.  Thus  we  have  the 
danger  of  which  I  speak ;  the  danger  of 
the  'literary'  view  of  things.  Such 
writers  become,  as  all  artists  do»  no 
matter  how  bad  they  are,  teachers,  but 
without  anything  to  teach,  inoculating 
the  intelligences  of  their  unfortunate 
readers  with  the  germs  of  stupidity, 
and  so  lending  a  hand  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  obscurity  of  vision.  I  do 
not  wish  to  under-estimate  the  literary 
view,  but  it  stands  to  reason  and  to 
common  sense  —  which  is  better  than 
reason  —  that  the  man  who  comes  to 
literature  without  having  roughed  it 
in  the  common  services  of  life  comes 
to  it,  except  in  those  rare  instances  of 
genius,  with  an  immature,  warped,  and 
wholly  inadequate  munitionment. 

Wluit  we  should  demand  from  the 
writer  is  not  a  lively  interest  in  the 
world  and  its  ways  inspired  b>  nothing 
more  than  mental  exercises  at  a  desk, 
but  a  lively  interest  in  the  world  and 
its  ways  which  is  the  result  of  a  lively 
association  with  that  world  and  those 
wa3rs.  And  I  for  one  should  not  mind 
if  his  sentences  sometimes  lacked  the 
polish  demanded  by  the  pedant.  But 
the  wise  should  be  chary,  for  it  is  al- 
ways better  to  experience  for  yourself 
than  to  read  about  the  experiences 
of  others.  Habitual  acceptance  of 
thought  at  the  hands  of  literature  de- 
stroys real  interest  in  life,  especially  if 
the  thought  is  provided  for  yo  j  by  the 
type  of  writer  I  have  named. 

We  are  all  inclined  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  the  literary  man, 
although  much  of  the  over-estimation 
is  due  to  a  healthy  desire  to  give  thanks 
for  the  many  hours  of  delight  it  is  in 
the  power  of  a  writer  to  give  us.  But 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  the  views 
of  a  man  who  has  the  knack  of  writing 
should  be  any  better  than  the  views  of 
the  man  who  cannot  write.  The  dan- 
ger lies  in  the  fact  that  the  writer  has 


the  power  of  impressing  his  views 
upon  others,  and  he  is  always  in  the 
position  of  special  pleader  for  his  craft. 
The  very  circumstances  of  artistic 
production  in  any  of  the  arts  (litera- 
ture or  another),  are  conducive  to  a 
narrow  and  specialized  view  of  things. 
Exploitation  of  personality  necessary 
to  art  breeds  freakishness.  That,  prob- 
ably, is  why  modem  art  is  hated  by  the 
majority  of  people:  it  is  out  of  key 
with  the  average  life. 

Artists,  whether  they  be  writers, 
painters, 'Sculptors,  actors,  singers,  or 
composers,  inevitably  become  so  over- 
strung and  ^oistic  that  some  pathol- 
ogists have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  genius  is  a  form  of  insanity.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  pathologists. 
Genius  is  only  insane  when  it  is  over- 
specialized;  and  it  is  the  height  of 
stupidity  to  imagine,  as  so  many  do, 
that  genius  is  confined  to  art.  As  much 
genius  went  to  the  construction  of  the 
Forth  Bridge  as  to  the  construction  of 
Hamieit  and  there  is  probably  also  an 
equal  amount  of  genius  to  the  square 
inch  in  a  modem  Dreadnought  as  there 
is  in  the  Parthenon  frieze. 

The  best  literature,  except  in  very 
rare  instances,  is  produced  by  men  who 
have  only  devoted  a  part  of  their  lives 
to  writing.  There  are  such  men,  even  in 
our  own  day,  and  their  works  hold  a 
very  special  place,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant place,  in  modem  literature.  One 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the  literary 
world  of  to-day  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
such  writers,  and  that  their  number  is 
being  continually  augmented  from  the 
rising  generation.  The  best  of  these 
men,  significantly  enough,  are  men  of 
adventure,  and  my  readers  will  gather 
somewhat  of  my  meaning  if  I  name 
four  of  them:  R.  B.  Cunninghame 
Graham,  Joseph  Conrad,  John  Mase- 
field,  and  W.  H.  Hudson.  These  four 
men  are  not  merely  writers;  that  they 
are  writers  of  genius  is  a  fortunate 
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accident;  in  the  first  place  they  are 
men  of  the  world,  they  have  been  in 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  had  experi- 
ence of  live  persons  who  know  not  the 
books  nor  the  art  of  the  cultured.  If 
such  men  wrote  of  other  than  their 
own  experiences  it  would  be  the  same, 
you  would  realize  that  they  were  far 
removed  in  spirit  and  vision  from  the 
merely  literary  view  of  things.  You 
feel  while  reading  their  books  that  you 
are  for  once  in  a  way  face  to  face  with 
something  as  actual  as  your  own  life, 


but  a  great  deal  more  vivid,  and  you 
go  about  your  own  business  with  a  new 
vigor,  with  a  feeling  that  you  want 
more  life  rather  than  less  life. 

And  that,  after  all,  is  the  test  of 
great  art.  Unless  literature  intensify 
and  stimulate  the  soul  of  inan;  imless 
literature  fill  you  with  an  irresistible 
hunger  for  being,  urging  you  to  live,  to 
grow,  to  take  risks,  to  achieve,  time 
spent  on  it  is  time  wasted.  The  only 
pernicious  literature  is  that  which 
makes  you  contented. 


[The  London  Quarterly] 

SOME  LITERARY  AND  SPIRITUAL  LEGACIES 

OF  THE  WAR 


BY  T.   H.  S.  ESCOTT 


'Thb  Policy  of  Beer  and  Bible'  was 
the  obsolete  nineteenth^ntury  re- 
proach brought  by  political  factions 
against  each  other.  A  recent  reference 
to  it  in  one  of  the  discussions  about 
brewing  showed  how  completely  mean- 
ingless it  had  become.  The  Book, 
happily,  is  as  much  in  evidence  as  the 
beverage. 

Of  all  diplomatic  successes  con- 
tinued from  the  last  into  the  present 
reign,  none  was  so  decisive  or  steadily 
maintained  as  that  of  Lord  Bryce,  a 
master  in  the  science  of  international 
law  as  well  as  author  of  the  two  most 
famous  prize  compositions  produced 
in  his  Oxford  period;  for  he  wrote  not 
only  the  essay  that  soon  grew  into  the 
universal  handbook  on  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  but  a  translation  in 
Theocritean  hexameters  of  Tennyson's 
May  Qtieen  that  filled  Tennyson  him- 
self with  admiration. 


The  works,  subsequently  inspired  by 
his  embassy  at  Washington,  reflect 
with  the  penetrating  fidelity  of  unique 
experience  the  spiritual  and  the  in- 
tellectual not  less  than  the  socted  and 
political  life  of  the  United  States.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  he  noticed  a 
declension  of  Bible  knowledge  in  all 
classes  of  the  community.  His  regret 
at  this  experience  was  shared  by  the 
most  independently  representative  of 
American  politicians  and  thinkers. 
Looking  at  it  only  from  the  educational 
side  these  were  agreed  that  it  would 
be  a  national  loss  if  generations  grew 
up  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  our 
Bible. 

Since  then  at  least  one  university  in 
the  world,  that  of  Columbia,  has  told 
undergraduates  that  before  matricu- 
lation they  must  show  some  acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  history  in  its  prime- 
val and  most  authentic  source.    The 
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new  and  universal  impetus  to  natural 
philosophy  and  material  science  in  all 
their  branches  is  steadily  dislodging 
Greek  and  Latin  from  their  traditional 
place  in  all  Anglo-Saxon  seats  of  learn- 
ing»  to  say  nothing  of  others.  The 
Bible  is  the  one  Book  whose  store  of 
morals,  manners,  imagery,  and  allusion 
can  make  it  in  any  degree  a  substitute 
for  the  exiled  classics.  We  shall  all 
await  with  interest  the  result  that  may 
follow  from  the  Yankee  experiment  of 
dealing  with  the  Bible  as  an  ethical 
and  historical  handbook  in  a  purely 
secular  educational  system.  The  same 
notion  commended  itself  to  some  of 
the  mediffival  Popes,  who  ceased,  how- 
ever, to  see  much  educational  value 
in  the  volume  when  its  readers  re- 
fused all  sacerdotal  aids  to  its  study. 

This  self-sufficiency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  implied  right  of  private 
judgment  was  the  ground  of  Calvin's 
quarrel  with  the  contemporary  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter,  from  Leo  X,  whose 
indulgences  produced  the  Reformation 
(1618),  to  Phis  IV  (1565). 

Where,  these  pontiffs  indignantly 
asked,  were  the  effects  of  the  intel- 
lectual tonic  and  stimulant  common 
men  were  already  deriving  from  the 
writings  that  had  defied  so  many  priest- 
ly restraints  to  end?  In  the  twentieth- 
century  New  World,  as  to  a  less  degree 
in  the  old  country,  the  number  of 
church  or  chapel  goers  has  fallen  off 
since  1914.  Chi  ^e  other  hand  the 
circulation  of  Bibles  for  home  reading 
has.  increased  in  each  separate  com- 
munion by  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent. 
'Serious  books*  grow  in  demand  with 
the  general  reader,  though  their  special 
votaries  of  the  student  class  have  been 
absorbed  in  military  service;  Andrew 
Carnegie  lived  long  enough  for  the 
gratifying  intelligence  from  many  rep- 
resentative librarians  that  of  the  books 
placed  by  him  within  their  reach 
soldiers  appreciated  none  more  than 


those  throwing  any  light  on  the 
problems  of  peaceful  reconstruction. 
Five  years  before  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  complete  failure  of  a 
suggestion  to  convert  tlie  literary  treas- 
ure houses  with  which  he  had  dotted 
the  land  to  more  or  less  military 
uses.  The  cry,  'Shut  up  the  libraries,' 
had  only  been  raised  to  awaken  no  ap- 
proving echoes. 

The  question,  'What  can  I  do  to 
help?'  asked  by  everyone  everywhere 
during  the  late  summer  and  autunm  of 
1914  soon  received  for  answer  the  in- 
spired words  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
'In  returning  and  in  rest  ye  shall  be 
saved,  in  quietness  and  confidence 
shall  be  your  strength.*  Those  who 
had  been  disposed  to  look  upon  store- 
houses of  printed  matter  as  inoppor- 
tune incumbrances  in  such  a  time 
completely  changed  their  note.  What- 
ever the  sort  of  reading  that  might  be 
done,  sacred  or  secular,  works  on  ap- 
plied science,  Greek  or  mediaeval  art, 
history  or  fiction,  must,  it  was  now 
found  out,  have  a  sedative,  a  disci- 
plinary, or  in  some  other  way  a  whole- 
some effect. 

To  the  great  good  of  the  community, 
as  well  as  a  decisive  improvement  in 
the  national  temper,  the  Cam^e 
'Temples  of  Peace*  remained  in- 
violate. Not  that,  so  far  as  could  be 
judged  from  appearances,  literature 
had  become  the  handmaid  of  re- 
ligion. The  great  events  then  in 
progress  and  the  agony  of  suspense  in 
which  so  many  of  us  lived  imparted  no 
spiritual  bias  to  the  selection  of  the 
books  taken  out  by  householders  and 
ratepayers  in  quantities  quite  unprec- 
edented. Hence  one  of  the  chief 
superficted  differences  between  the 
public  mind  during  the  twentieth- 
century  war  and  the  last  great  Euro- 
pean struggle  before  that  in  which, 
sixty  years  earlier,  England  bore  the 
leading  part. 
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The  close  of  the  Crimean  War  was 
marked  by  the  disappearance  from  the 
brilliant  and   exclusive  system  then 
constituting  'society'  of  a  remarkably 
shrewd,  thoughtful,  and  clear-visioned 
lady,  mother  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the 
Foreign  Minister  in  1853,  who  lost  his 
office  as  a  consequence  of  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's motion.  This  was  Mrs.  Villiers, 
who  died  on  January  12,  1856;  she 
had  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
the  third  George.  From  that  time  till 
the  second  decade  of  the  Victorian  age 
there  was  no  incident,  social,  religious, 
or  political  which  she  had  not  closely 
watched;  she  had  noted  in  their  social 
aspect  each  successive  sta^e  of  the 
Oxford  movement  and  of  the  Evan- 
gelical ascendancy  promoted  by  Fal- 
merston's  Low-Church  Bishops  that 
followed.  Of  all  the  changes  she  had 
witnessed  the  most  remarkable,  she 
said,  was  that  in  Sabbath  observance. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Queen  Charlotte  used 
to  have  her  drawing  rooms  on  Sunday 
after  church.  All  who  attended  them 
had  previously  been  to  the  Chapel 
Royal  in  full  dress,  that  fresh  from  the 
service  they  might  go  on  to  the  palace. 
'Now,'  she  continued,  'weare  Judaized» 
and  the  whole  idea  of  the  Sabbath  is 
brought  back  from  the  Christian  holy 
day  to  the  Mosaic  observance.    The 
Sunday  bands  have  been  stopped  in 
the    park,    a   motion    to    open    the 
museum  and  the  picture  galleries  after 
morning  service  has  been  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  376  to  48.' 
In  the  ferment  of  thought,  sentiment, 
and  speculation  caused  by,  or  at  least 
following,  the  war,  Sunday  observance 
has  once  more  become  a  question  of 
the  hour. 

The  sobering  effects  of  our  costly 
effort  to  protect  the  Sultan  and  his 
realm  from  the  aggressive  ambition  of 
the  Russian  Tsar  Nicholas  were  imi- 
versally  visible  during  the  second  half 


of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  was 
followed  in  1860  by  Queen  Victoria's 
proclamation  against  immorality  and 
vice;  it  included  a  reference  to  the 
Lord's  Day  which  produced  an  im- 
pression scarcely  less  profound  at 
home  than  abroad.  The  High  Anglican 
revival  of  the  "thirties '  brought  about 
many  improvements  in  the  conduct  of 
church  service,  but  did  not  really 
touch  the  heart  of  the  masses.  Its 
origin,  associations,  and  appeals  were 
insufficiently  Catholic,  were  indeed  too 
exclusively  the  product  of  the  Tory 
Oriel  common  room  to  do  that.  The 
spiritually-gifted  R.  Hurrell  Froude, 
fellow  and  tutor  of  the  college,  had  in- 
herited, more  even  than  his  brother,  the 
historian,  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of 
his  father,  the  archdeacon;  he  had  heard 
that  a  little  Homeric  quotation  fell  flat 
on,  and  was  not  even  intelligible  to,  the 
recently  reformed  House  of  Commons. 
'Fancy,'  was  his  plaintive  comment, 
'gentlemen  not  knowing  Greek!'  The 
Sabbatarian  renascence,  which  came 
in  almost  with  Queen  Victoria  in  Eng- 
land, encouraged  the  Abb£  Mullois  to 
do  what  he  could  toward  reproducing 
the  movement  in  his  native  land.  The 
enterprise  had  its  headquarters  in 
Paris  at  83,  Rue  de  Vemeuil;  its  in- 
fluence, however  limited  the  results, 
survives  to  the  present  day. 

The  organization  soon  spread  ititelf 
across  the  Atlantic,  commanding  a 
success  in  New  York  that  would  have 
been  almost  universal  but  for  the  noisy 
opposition  of  the  German  quarter. 
The  chief  argument  against  it  was  its 
disastrous  influence  on  national  indus- 
try and  trade.  'Have  the  English  no 
concern  with  arts  and  manufactures, 
are  not  their  business  transactions 
enormous,  yet  they  do  no  work  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  Look  at  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  its  walls  and  dockyards  ex- 
tending miles  in  length,  covered  on 
weekdays  with  an  industrial  army. 
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The  Lord's  Day  arrives;  all  these 
workmen  rest,  not  a  blow  of  the  axe  is 
given.  The  productiveness  of  British 
labor  is  the  greater  because  of  the 
twelve  hours'  pause/  'Plain  Jock 
Campbell/  Lord  Chancellor  (1859), 
personally  investigated  the  whole  ques- 
tion during  two  vacations  spent  abroad ; 
he  brought  home  with  him  the  con- 
clusion that  the  'Continental  Sun- 
day' was  less  a  national  institution 
than  a  product  of  Rome,  whose  Church 
in  order  to  raise  the  importance  of 
other  festivals,  lowered  the  Lord's 
Day  to  a  mere  Church  ordinance,  not 
specially  binding  on  the  individual 
conscience. 

Had  Lord  Campbell's  life  been  pro- 
longed and  his  travels  repeated  during 
the  next  decade  he  would  have  seto  in 
Rome  as  well  as  in  Paris  a  practical  re- 
action in  favor  of  the  'English  Sun- 
day/ In  both  capitals  he  would  have 
found  all  the  best  shops  shut,  the 
theatres,  perhaps,  still  opened,  but 
systematicidly  shunned  by  playgoers 
of  the  better  sort;  these  at  any  rate  in 
the  'Metropolis  on  the  Seine'  had  then 
got  in  the  way  of  restricting  their  sab- 
batic amusements  to  an  occasional 
look  in  at  the  Hippodrome,  then  the 
home  of  horsemanship  in  reality  as 
well  as  in  name.  Dr.  Hessey's  Bamp^ 
ion  Lectures  for  1860  remain  the  most 
abundant  and  authentic  encyclopoedia 
of  everything  that  concerns  the  rela- 
tions borne  by  the  Hebrew  seventh 
day  to  the  Christian  Dies  Dominica. 
In  that  matter,  however,  no  practical 
end  can  be  gained  by  much  addition 
to  what  the  late  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  says 
on  the  subject  in  his  book.  The  Ten 
Cotntnandinents. 

Physical  rest  and  nothing  more, 
not  a  word  about  public  or  private 
worship,  was  the  law  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  The  Christian  Sunday  not 
only  celebrates  the  Resurrection,  but 
secures  an  opportunity  for  religious 


thought,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer. 
The  penalty  for  breaking  the  Sabbath 
was  death.  The  New  Testament  says 
not  a  word  about  any  punishment  for 
violating  the  sanctity  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  The  Lord's  Day  and  the 
Sabbath -so  far  resemble  each  other 
that  they  are  religious  festivals  coming 
once  a  week,  the  more  ancient  at  the 
end,  the  less  ancient  at  the  beginning. 
The  one  celebrates  the  Almighty's 
completed  work  of  creation;  the  other 
commemorates  the  Resurrection  of  His 
Divine  Son.  The  earlier  of  the  two 
was  proclaimed  by  God  Himself,  when 
the  newly-made  earth  had  become 
ready  to  receive  man,  the  later  began 
generally  to  be  observed  during  the 
first  or  second  century  of  our  era,  and 
by  men  of  the  same  religious  views 
was  observed  in  very  different  ways. 

The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  but 
in  the  twentieth  century,  as  he  had 
done  four  or  five  hundred  years  earlier, 
man,  even  when  at  his  best,  has  kept 
and  enjoins  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science or  the  conditions  of  his  ordi- 
nary life.  Neither  John  Knox  nor  Cal- 
vin will  be  accused  of  laxity.  But 
Knox  chose  the  first  day  of  the  week 
for  entertaining  his  friends  at  dinner, 
Calvin  could  scarcely  find  words  strong 
enough  to  denounce  the  gross  and  car- 
nal superstition  of  sabbatism.  Luther 
preached  to  the  same  effect,  and  con- 
demned whatever  in  Sabbath  keeping 
might  encroach  on  the  Christian 
spirit  of  liberty.  The  state  recognition 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  dedi- 
cated to  tranquillity  and  repose  was  the 
Emperor  Constantine's  edict  in  321. 
Two  hundred  and  sevente^i  years 
afterwards  the  Church  Council  of 
Orleans  condemned  the  tendency  to 
episcopal  prohibitions  about  the  Lord's 
Day  observance  as  savoring  of  Judaism 
rather  than  Christianity.  In  1548  our 
own  Cranmer  proved  that  he  was  as 
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little  Sabbatarian  as  had  been  Luther 
hunself. 

Those  now  mentioned  found  the 
Christian  sanction  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment in  an  identity  between  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of  nature; 
from  that  point  of  view  man  was  a  six- 
day  clock  needing  to  be  wound  up  by 
refreshment  and  rest  at  the  close  of 
each  weekly  period.  Consequently,  the 
'Tenth-day  Sabbath'  of  the  French 
Revolution  failed  sufficiently  to  rein- 
vigorate  him  for  his  diurnal  duties. 
That  experiment  has  not  been  re- 
peatedy  and  the  distinction  between 
night  and  day  is  not  more  likely  to  be 
ignored  in  future  than  marking  off  the 
world's  rest  da3rs  from  its  work  days. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  less  true  that 
Sunday  observance  must  be  affected 
by  the  socted  and  political  conditions 
of  a  nation's  life. 

Alike  in  respect  of  these  and  of  its 
higher  associations  Sunday  as  we  know 
it  now  may  be  regarded  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  natural  law,  but  abstractions 
of  the  kind  are  less  great  and  general 
than  the  facts  of  concrete  life.  Elas- 
ticity on  the  keeping  of  Sunday  corre- 
sponds also  to  the  conception  of  the 
Creator  that  has  been  brought  out 
more  clearly  than  any  other  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  war.  Not  a  Being 
whose  operations  are  performed  with 
fixed  mechanical  precision;  but  rather 
a  Spirit,  all-pervading,  infinite,  not 
rigidly  immobile  but  continually  re- 
sponsive to  the  changing  needs  and 
circumstances  of  those  who  believe 
and  obey  Him.  That  is  the  one  hypoth- 
esis on  which  prayer  is  reasonable, 
or  on  which  we  may  all  cordially  agree 
with  the  Bishop  of  Durham  as  well  as 
with  other  of  the  Spectator* s  recent  cor- 
respondents, and  attribute  to  a  super- 
human agency  the  German  retreat 
from  Mons,  and  the  many  other  inci- 
dents that  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war 
not  only  from  Paris  but  from  London. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  more 
than  one  narrow  escape  of  being  made 
a  prisoner  of  war  at  Waterloo.  *  If,'  he 
said,  about  these  experiences,  'the 
finger  of  God  was  ever  upon  any  man 
it  was  upon  me  that  day.' 

It  is  something  to  have  lived  to  see 
the  day  when  the  popular  mind  spon- 
taneously recognizes  a  provid^itial 
control  actively  exercised  at  the  turn- 
ing points  of  the  colossal  conflict.  In 
this  way  the  least  reflecting  have  at- 
tuned their  thoughts  to  the  simple 
truths  of  Divine  reality  revealed  to 
human  experience.  No  one  at  least 
can  doubt  the  existence  among  the 
most  secularly  preoccupied  of  a  di»* 
position  to  consider  whether  these 
things  are  so,  and  in  any  case  not  to 
ignof e  the  extent  or  reality  of  the  links 
connecting  the  visible  and  material 
with  the  not  less  real,  if  the  impalpable 
and  unseen. 

Any  religious  revival  bequeathed  by 
the  war  can  only  come  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  which  is  not  yet.  The  work  of 
spiritual  preparation  has  begun;  one 
by  one,  always  very  gradually,  its  re- 
sults may  be  expected  to  show  them- 
selves. So;  too,  in  other  departments 
of  thought  and  expression.  The  Eng- 
lish, it  is  said,  can  only  think  of  one 
thing  at  a  time.  Equally  incapable 
are  they  of  assimilating  at  the  same 
moment  more  than  one  philosophy. 
Preoccupation  with  Pragmatism  leaves 
neither  space  nor  time  for  digesting 
other  schemes  of  thought  explained  in 
the  innumerable  surveys  of  our  intel- 
lectual position,  not  by  writers  of  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  fame  but  by  earnest 
thinkers  as  well  as  undoubted  searchers 
after  truth,  for  the  most  part  engaged 
in  tuition  at  some  of  the  new  local  uni- 
versities, now  surely  effecting  nothing 
less  than  a  silent  revolution  in  the 
mental  and  spiritual  life  of  our  entire 
middle  class. 

As  regards  general  reading  there  is 
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little  ground  for  complaint  in  the  con- 
ditions and  tendencies  left  and  pro- 
moted by  the  war.  The  novel  is  still 
much  the  favorite,  even  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  to  one.  That  was  the  last 
discovery  made  from  much  investiga^- 
tion  among  librarians  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie. Being  of  an  optimistic  turn,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  masters  of  Victorian  fiction  still 
furnished  models  for  the  craft.  Gen- 
erally,  however,  the  evidence  given  by 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  romance 
and  romancelet  now  published  seems 
to  show  that  the  twentieth-century 
novel  in  relation  to  the  deeper  issues  of 
the  time  and  to  the  great  novelists  of 
our  past  is  not  yet  finally  fixed.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  the  literature  of 
the  stage,  French  not  less  than  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  steadily  increasing  interest 
in  the  theatre  is  thought  by  some  to 
come  from  the  fact  that  authors  write 
and  actors  play  down  to  the  level  not 
of  the  best  part  of  their  audience.  But 
the  thousands  filling  every  available 
inch  before  the  footlights  see  in  these 
temples  of  the  drama  an  unfailing 
storehouse  of  pictures  of,  and  com- 
ments on,  contemporary  life,  char- 
acter, incidents,  and  situations.  The 
aggregate  of  these,  amusing,  instruc- 
tive, or  both  together,  may  be  apt  to 
strike  the  cultivated  critic  as  shapeless 
and  ill-knit.  It  is,  however,  no  small 
thing  that  the  war  has  created  for  us, 
whether  in  the  drama  or  literature,  a 
quickening  abundance  of  ideas,  for  the 
most  part  highly  ing^iious  and  often 
comparatively  new.  In  due  course, 
one  may  be  sure,  peace  will  find  for 
these  the  form  that  they  may  lack. 

It  used  to  be  a  complaint  of  the  first 
Georgian  era  that  the  periodical  press 
had  usurped  the  place  of  books  in 
moulding  literary  style.  The  fourth 
Lord  Orford,  when  stiU  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  did  not  consider  this,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  accom- 


plishments and  tastes,  to  be  an  unmixed 
evil.  To  those  consulting  him,  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  he  would  say, 
'Style  is  it  that  you  want?  OhI  go  and 
look  into  the  newspapers  for  style.' 
Others,  equally  confident  to  speak, 
dwelt  on  the  evil  impressed  by  jour- 
nalism on  style.  'A  dire  monotony, 
they  said,  of  bookish  idiom,  has  en- 
crusted and  stiffened  all  native  free- 
dom of  expression,  introducing  a  worse 
evil  in  the  structure  of  vast  s^itences 
involving  clause  within  clause  and  so 
ad  ififinittim.*  Criticism  of  this  sort  has 
long  since  become  not  only  obsolete 
but  imintelligible.  In  fact,  the  tend- 
ency deplored  by  Walpole  could  not 
to-day  have  a  better  corrective  than 
the  terse,  clear,  well-balanced  diction, 
characteristic,  indeed,  of  writers  trained 
in  the  school  of  Delane,  when  at  their 
best,  but  more  universally  practised 
and  even  perfected  by  the  penny  news- 
papers of  the  Victorian  age.  The  Daily 
News  has  reduced  its  price,  the  Stani- 
ard  is  dead;  there  still  flourish,  how- 
ever, two  journals  created  by  the 
cleverest  men  of  their  generation  and 
inheriting  the  very  best  traditions  of 
the  pwiodical  press.  These  are  the 
Daily  TeUffraph  and  the  Morning 
PoH. 

A  famous  honor  coach  for  the  old 
Oxford  Law  and  Modem  History 
school  used  to  tell  his  most  promising 
pupils,  'Write  your  answers  just  as  if 
you  were  trying  to  write  a  Times 
leader.'  The  broadsheets  just  men- 
tioned will  supply  aspirants  with  the 
best  models  for  imitation  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  world  of  printed  matter. 
The  study  of  these  will  also  leave  them 
little  to  learn  from  any  new  journalistic 
'school'  that  may  be  set  up. 

The  assailants  of  compulsory  Greek 
at  'Responsions'  may  plume  them- 
selves on  their  sympathy  with  the 
modem  spirit.  Any  literary  influence 
exercised  by  them  may  not  prove  to  be 
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on  the  side  they  would  wish.  What- 
ever the  after-life  is  to  be»  the  language 
of  Demosthenes  and  the  Attic  dramas- 
tists  will  be  the  best  preparation  for  it. 
This  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
is  incomparably  the  hardest  and  most 
intellectually  bracing  portion  of  classi- 
cal study.  Latin  prose»  even  unseen 
Latin  translation,  is  more  or  less  of  a 
trick,  to  be  mastered  by  anyone  who 
gives  it  the  necessary  time  and  trouble. 
Unseen  Greek,  prose,  or  verse  transla- 
tion implies  genuine  intellectual  power. 
So  perhaps  in  a  less  degree  does  Greek 
prose  composition.  Anything,  there- 
fore, that  may  go  in  the  direction  of 
discouraging  these  branches  of  study 
is,  not  so  much  on  grounds  of  scholar- 
ship as  for  reasons  concerned  with  the 
discipline  of  mind,  to  be  deplored.  It 
is,  too,  always  to  be  remembered  that 
in  the  structure  of  its  sentences  Greek 
has  much  more  in  common  with  Eng- 
lish than  Latin.  The  long  sentence 
with  its  dependent  clauses,  wmding  up 
with  the  verb,  was  imitated  by  our 
early  seventeenth-century  writers  from 
Latin.  To  that  we  have  bidden  fare- 
well. The  classic  original  of  the  inde- 
pendent, short  sentences  of  modem 
English  is  purely  Greek. 

On  the  other  hand,  experts  of  such 
classical  eminence  and  so  intimately 
in  touch  with  the  best  exemplars  of  all 
periods,  as  Professor  Gilbert  Murray, 
may  say,  perhaps  with  perfect  truth, 
that  the  Greek  grammar  paper  of 
Littlego  takes  the  youth  who  crams 
for  it  no  appreciable  distance  on  the 
road  to  the  study  of  Greek  as  an^in- 
strument  of  culture.    Still,  the  drudg- 


ery of  accidence  and  syntax  must  be 
gone  through  before  the  oracles  of  the 
language  can  be  approached.  At  the 
university,  of  course,  no  discourage- 
ment to  real  Greek  study  can  possibly 
result. 

At  secondary  schools  throughout 
the  country  it  may  be  otherwise,  and 
Greek,  now  neglected  really  for  its 
difficulty,  may  take  its  place  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rising  generation  with  black 
letter  and  other  mysterious  lumber 
that  has  passed  into  the  portiofi  of  out- 
worn weeds  and  faces.  The  2seal  for 
science  may  or  may  not  be  the  cause  of 
this.  In  other  respects  the  effect  of  the 
war  upon  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has 
been  good.  The  undergraduate  to-day 
is  encouraged  before  he  comes  up  to 
form  some  idea  of  what  he  would  like 
to  be,  and  not  to  expect  the  place  to 
insure  him  a  congenial  career  without 
too  much  exertion  on  his  part.  Again, 
the  success  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
men  achieved  in  various  capacities 
during  the  struggle  will  extend  and 
deepen  the  appreciation  of  the  training 
that  the  universities  provide. 

Finally,  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association,  presided  over  by  Canon 
WiUiam  Temple,  has  introduced  very 
many  workingmen  to  university  teach- 
ers, has  diffiised  among  them  a  good 
opinion  of  each  other  and  a  desire 
to  improve  their  mutual  acquaint- 
ance. Communications  like  these  are 
exercising,  as  the  librarians  have  al- 
ready found  out,  just  the  influence  one 
would  wish  on  the  choice  of  books  not 
only  for  systematic  study  but  for 
intervals  of  relaxation. 
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WAR  AND  THE  ARTIST 


Thb  news  that  the  three  war  plays  which 
have  juat  been  produced  in  Paris  are  all  in- 
tensely pacifist  in  tone  once  more  brings 
to  mind  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the 
artist  to  war.  What  happens  to  the  artist 
intelligence  suddenly  dropped  into  a  trench 
and  put  to  killing?  Some  idea  of  the  re- 
action may  be  found  in  the  letters  of  that 
odd  soul,  Frederic  Keeling;  Siegfried  Sas- 
soon  has  put  into  noble  verse  his  pity  and 
his  scorn;  and  Stephen  Graham  in  the  best 
book  of  all,  il  PrivaU  in  the  Guards,  has 
given  us  war  with  all  its  cruelty,  horror, 
and  corruption.  To  the  present  writer,  in 
the  thick  of  it  since  1915,  both  on  land  and 
on  sea,  the  war  had  a  sinister  element  of 
pure  devilry.  Flame-throwing,  for  ex- 
ample. It  was  impossible  to  avoid  the 
impression  that  humanity  had  been  over- 
ridden by  its  machines.  The  vast,  desolate 
plain,  the  uncultivated  and  weedy  fields, 
the  endless,  maiiow-freeEing  rain,  the 
slimy  roadway,  wretched  human  beings,  a 
juggernaut  of  a  cannon  exuding  rain  at 
every  pore,  convoys  of  shells,  field  artil- 
lery, more  shells,  more  troops  —  what  an 
epic  of  ferocity,  futility,  and  pain!  And 
because  war  has  become  so  machinal,  there 
is  a  particular  interest  in  the  attitude  of  the 
French  jeunesae  itUeUeetuelle.  For,  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  France  is  the  classic  land 
of  arms  —  Frenchmen  of  all  times  have 
been  ready  to  die  for  la  gloire;  one  could 
write  a  thesis  on  the  use  of  this  woord  in 
French  literature.  Then,  too,  more  than 
any  other  nation,  France  elevated  war  into 
an  art.  In  her  seventeenth  century,  she 
made  war  and  its  vocabulary  definit^y  her 
own;  her  guerre  en  denUUee,  as  George 
d'Esparbes  has  called  it,  became  a  kind  of 
fashion  everywhere.  Even  to  this  day,  the 
fundamental  part  of  a  soldier's  vocabulary 
is  of  French  origin.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  France  advanced  to  victory  because 
she  never  forgot  that  war  was  an  art,  and 
that  Germany  lost  because  she  had  at- 


tempted to  make  war  a  science,  which  it 
most  emphatically  is  not.  When  it  came 
to  a  contest  of  tactics,  from  the  Grand 
Couronn6  to  the  second  Mame,  the  Ger- 
mans were  beaten  every  time.  But  this  is 
rather  a  digression.  The  point  is  —  what 
do  young  Frenchmen,  inheritors  of  the 
Napoleonic  tradition,  of  the  cult  of  la 
gloire,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  make  of  the  re- 
cent violence?  What  are  the  social,  literary, 
and  artistic  tendencies  shown  by  those 
eariie  de  la  fowmaieef 

The  three  plays  are  Georges  Bourdon's 
Lee  Chainee,  Henri  Batailles's  UAnimateurt 
and  Charles  M6r6*s  Captive.  The  first  per- 
formance of  Lee  Chainee  almost  caused  a 
riot  and  the  effect  of  the  fracas  has  hardly 
yet  died  away.  The  action  of  the  play  is 
laid  at  &tretat  in  August,  1917,  and  con- 
cerns a  certain  Lieutenant  Robert  Pitoffd, 
*inteUeciuel  et  eociologue,*  an  ardent  inter- 
nationalist who  has,  however,  bravely  ful- 
filled his  military  duty.  Wounded  at  the 
first  battle  of  the  Mame,  he  is  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Germans,  and  three  years 
pass  before  he  is  able  to  inform  his  family 
of  his  safety.  Because  of  a  mistake  in 
identity,  however,  Pidrard's  family  believe 
that  he  played  the  conscientous  objector 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  enemy  in  a 
cowardly  manner.  The  great  scene  of  the 
play  deals  with  his  return  to  the  woman  he 
loves,  Lydia,  an  exiled  Russian  revolu- 
tionist and  intellectuaL  In  the  scene,  the 
man's  attitude  to  the  war,  now  that  of  an 
honorable  soldier,  meets  and  struggles  with 
the  unchanging  attitude  of  the  woman. 
The  Living  Aqs  will  soon  print  from  this 
scene. 

VAnimateur  is  a  stirring  play.  The 
protagonist  is  named  Dartds;  he  is  the 
literary  editor  of  a  great  conservative 
daily.  A  change  comes  over  him;  he  feeb 
the  necessity  of  self-expression,  of  plajdng 
a  part  in  the  world,  and  manages  to  thrust 
into  the  newspai>er  a  burning  confession 
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of  faith  in  aooialistio  doctrine  and  an  at- 
tack on  Gilbert,  the  noisy  and  venomous 
defender  of  royalism.  A  tremendous  scan- 
dal results.  The  directors  of  the  daily  meet 
and  demand  the  resignation  of  the  offend- 
ing editor.  Dart^s's  wife,  who  has  never 
loved  him,  leaves  him,  but  his  daughter, 
Ren6e,  sustains  and  defends  hinu  But  soon 
the  odious  royalist  throws  his  vitriol  — 
Dartds  has  been  deceived  by  his  wife; 
Ren^.is  not  his  daughter.  The  unhappy 
man  sinks  under  the  blow,  but  the  spirited 
and  generous  girl  rallies  from  it,  and  goes 
forth  to  share  her  foster  father's  struggle. 

In  the  second  act,  we  find  them  poor, 
united,  and  at  peace.  Dartds  has  become 
the  spiritual  chief  of  his  party.  The  ex- 
tremists beg  him  to  take  over  the  dii^ction 
of  their  journal  La  Lumihre.  But  though 
Dartds  is  happy  at  the  offer,  he  hesitates 
to  accept  it.  He  fears  that  he  has  not  been 
able  completely  to  break  with  his  bourgeois 
past.  And  he  wishes  to  spare  Ren^,  for 
she  wishes  to  see  him  guide  the  fray  from 
above.  The  mother  comes.  Jealous  of 
their  little  happiness,  she  hates  them  both. 
She  tries  to  break  down  her  daughter's 
self-respect  with  a  recital  of  her  adultery. 
At  first  the  giri  falters,  but  strength  under- 
lies her  character,  and  she  overcomes  in 
the  spiritual  conflict.  But  because  her 
mother  has  made  it  only  too  hideously 
clear  that  she.  Rente,  is  an  outcast,  one  of 
the  world's  disinherited,  the  girl  win  hence- 
forth plunge  into  the  struggle,  and  follow 
her  foster  father  into  the  thick  of  the 
battle. 

A  melodramatic  last  act  completes  the 
dramatic  and  sombre  story.  Qilbert,  fur- 
nished with  documents  by  Mme.  Dartds, 
is  about  to  publish  a  book  in  which  the 
private  life  of  Dartds  is  exposed  and  mer- 
cilessly held  up  to  ridicule.  Ren^e  goes  to 
Gilbert  and  tells  him  that  if  the  book  ap- 
pears she  will  commit  suicide.  Dart^ 
hurries  to  find  his  daughter,  and  is  shot  in 
Gilbert's  office  by  a  fanatic.  The  curtain 
descends  as  he  dies  in  his  daughter's  arms. 

UAnimateur  is  the  most  talked-of  play 
of  the  day. 

The  third  i^y  is  Charles  M^rd's  Cap- 
tive. The  author  has  been  criticized  for 
basing  his  piece  on  a  situation  characterized 
as  'too  special.'  A  woman  has  been  twice 


married,  to  men  of  different  nationalitiee; 
war  breaks  out  between  those  two  nations, 
and  inevitably  the  sons  of  the  two  mar- 
riages must  be  either  renegades  or  enemies. 
In  the  end,  one  a  cripple  and. the  other 
blind,  they  meet  on  neutral  ground,  and, 
in  a  scene  of  masterly  handling  and  irre- 
sistible beauty,  discover  that,  in  spite  of 
all,  th^  are  friends,  brothers,  comrades, 
for  this  reason,  that  when  each  was 
woimded  he  called  upon  his  mother,  'and 
she  was  the  same  woman.' 

Fbom  Paris  again  comes  this  notice  of  a 
new  Stravinsky  ballet. 

Le  ChatU  du  BoMngnol  —  music  by  Igor 
Stravinsky,  choreography  by  L6onide  Mas^ 
sine,  curtain,  scenery,  and  costumes  by 
Henri  Matisse  —  was  produced  recently 
at  the  Paris  Opera  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowded  audience.  The  subject  of  the  bal- 
let, the  Andersen  story  of  Uie  Emper(ar  of 
China  and  his  nightingales,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  opera  Le  Rossignol,  first  intro- 
duced to  London  at  Drury  Lane  in  1914, 
but  the  music  is  entirely  new,  and  repre- 
sents the  composer's  latest  phase.  The 
familiar  Stravinsky  orchestral  texture  is 
noticeable,  but  the  music  is  perhaps  less 
'dsmamic'  and  more  harmonic  (though  not 
'harmonious')  than  was  the  case  in  Le  Roa- 
n^no<  and  other  later  works.  Stravinsky  is 
a  master  of  condensation  and  economy,  and 
can  express  as  much  in  a  few  ban  of  inter- 
mingled fiutes  and  violins,  discordant  but 
suggestive,  with  a  leaven  of  harp-tones  and 
l>ercussion,  as  many  other  composers  would 
be  able  to  say  in  a  qrmphony. 

Mme.  Karsavina,  all  in  white,  with  a 
little  feathered  doublet,  and  long  veils,  at- 
tached, wing-Hke,  to  her  shoulders  and 
fastened  to  her  ankles,  was  the  resl  night- 
ingale who  chases  triumphantly  from  the 
Emperor's  sickbed  the  sinister  red  figure  of 
Death  (Sokolowa).  Of  the  wonderful  me- 
chanical nightingale  (Idzikowski),  with  ita 
great  crest,  green  body,  and  white  beak, 
one  can  only  say  it  must  be  seen  to  be  be> 
lieved.  The  Emperor  (Qrigorieff)  was 
splendidly  immobUe  until  the  dramatio 
moment  when  he  rises  from  his  high,  lonely, 
black-coverleted  bed  to  his  fall  height,  un- 
furling in  the  action  a  gorgeous^gold  and 
scarlet  robe,  which  clothes  him  from  head 
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to  foot  and  faUs  in  a  oataraot  of  color  in  a 
long  train  ipread  out  in  front.  Asheatands 
majestic  in  this  scarlet  robe,  miraculously 
restored  to  life,  the  disconcerted  mandarins 
pfle  themselves  into  contortioned  but  dec- 
orative groups,  and  the  curtain  falls.  The 
choreography  reveals  a  fresh  effort  to  dia- 
cover  new  possibilities  in  the  treatment  of 
human  motion,  and  the  mandarins  and  ladies 
of  the  Court  go  through  some  altogether 
surprising  evolutions.  M.  Matisse's  curtain 
and  dScor  (pale  blue  ground,  marked  here 
and  there  with  white  to  suggest  a  door,  etc., 
and  a  white  fantastic  dragon  overhead) 
represent  the  extreme  of  simplification. 
Messieurs  Stravinsky,  Masaine,  Matisse, 
and  Ansermet  (the  Genevese  conductor  who 
had  directed  the  orchestra)  all  appeared 
before  the  curtain  to  acknowledge  the 
applause. 

Mb.  Robsbt  Coubtnbidqb  is  to  produce 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  short  play.  The 
Harbor  Watch,  at  the  Coliseum.  The  Har^ 
hot  Watch  was  originally  played  at  the 
Royalty  as  a  curtain-raiser  in  1913,  when 
Mr.  George  Tully  made  one  ot  his  first 
successes  in  the  part  of  the  drunken,  but 
genial,  marine.  At  the  Coliseum  Mr.  Tully 
will  resume  his  original  part,  as  will  Miss 
Marjorie  Day  as  the  heroine,  and  the  cast 
will  also  include  Mr.  Thomas  Woguelin  and 
Mr.  Clive  Woods. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  Educational 
Associations  at  University  College  the 
British  Drama  League  discussed  'National 
Education  in  and  through  the  Drama.' 
The  conference  is  thus  reported  in  the 
Timet  : 

Sir  Sidney  Lee,  who  presided,  said  that 
the  drama  as  an  art  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  hold  at  the  moment  any  assured  place 
in  the  educational  curriculum  of  the  coun- 
try. Though  Shakespeare  was  studied  in 
schools,  his  Work  was  often  treated  as  mate- 
rial for  paraphrasing.  One  aim  of  the  League 
was  to  substitute  for  the  construing  of  the 
drama  the  acting  of  the  drama.  The  render- 
ing of  drama  was  finding  a  place  among  the 
educational  requirements  of  lower  forms, 
but  the  League  was  unlikely  to  accept  the 
suggestion  that  it  should  be  confined  to 
babes  and  sucklings. 


The  justice  of  the  plea  that  the  drama 
deserved  well  of  those  who  framed  educa- 
tional policies  ought  not  to  need  arguing 
among  intelligent  and  patriotic  English- 
men and  Englishwomen.  The  great  drama 
written  to  be  acted  was  the  most  distinc- 
tive note  of  English  literature.  Neglect  of 
the  drama  was,  to  his  thinking,  filial  im- 
piety. It  was  important  to  bring  these 
truths  home  to  the  younger  generation  and 
to  bring  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
drama  into  the  curriculum,  or  into  close 
association  with  the  curriculum  of  schools 
and  colleges.  In  Shakespeare's  era  the  uni- 
versities and  schools  admitted  the  dramatic 
rendering  of  drama  into  the  regular  courses 
of  instruction.  Queen  Elizabeth  showed 
the  most  practical  sympathy  with  her 
people's  dramatic  aspirations,  and  many 
times  attended  the  Westminster  play  and 
summoned  schoolboy  actors  to  perform 
before  the  Court.  The  only  school  at  which 
the  sixteenth  century  practice  had  been 
continuous  was  Westminster. 

In  the  Elizabethan  h^day  of  the  na- 
tional drama  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
most  active  dramatic  workshops.  At 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  it  was  or- 
dained on  pun  of  a  fine  that  there  should 
be  produced  every  Christmas  five  comedies 
or  tragedies.  At  Queens'  College  every 
student  who  refused  to  act  or  to  go  to  see 
others  act  was,  according  to  the  statutes, 
to  be  summarily  expelled.  It  was  reckoned 
a  necessary  qualification  of  college  tutors 
to  be  able  to  instruct  the  youth  under  their 
charge,  not  merely  in  dramatic  elocution 
and  gesticulation,  but  in  scenic  elaboration. 
The  scenic  embellishments  at  the  universi- 
ties reached  an  artistic  standard  which  the 
theatrical  profession  in  public  theatres  had 
never  approached.  When  Queen  Elizabeth 
visited  Oxford  or  Cambridge  the  authori- 
ties welcomed  her,  among  other  ways,  with 
the  playing  of  comedies  and  tragedies  al- 
ways acted  and  often  specially  written  by 
members  of  the  university.  He  believed 
the  British  Drama  League  would  be  doing 
a  patriotic  service  if,  in  agreement  with 
a  very  andent  but  neglected  tradition,  it 
succeeded  in  once  again  linking  up  play- 
acting with  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion at  our  schools  and  colleges. 
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[  The  London  Mereury, 
SCIROCCO 

BY  FRANCIS  BRETT  YOUNG 

Out  of  that  high  pavilion 
Where  the  sick,  wind-harassed  sun 
In  the  whiteness  of  the  day 
Ghostly  shone  and  stole  away  — 
Parched  with  the  utter  thirst 
Of  unnumbered  Libyan  sands, 
Thou,  cloud-gathering  spirit,  burst 
Out  of  arid  Africa 
To  the  tideless  sea,  and  smote 
On  our  pale,  moon-cooidd  lands 
The  hot  breath  of  a  lion's  throat. 

And  that  furnace-heated  breath 
Blew  into  my  placid  dreams 
The  heart  of  fire  from  whence  it  came: 
Haunt  of  beauty  and  of  death 
Where  the  forest  breaks  in  flame 
Of  flaunting  blossom,  where  the  flood 
Of  life  puhes  hot  and  stark, 
Where  a  wine'd  death  breeds  in  mud 
And  tumult  of  tree-shadowed  streams — 
Black  waters,  desolately  hurled 
Through  the  uttermost,  lost,  dark, 
Secret  places  of  the  world. 

There,  O  swift  and  terrible 
Being,  wast  thou  bom;  and  thence, 
like  a  demon  loosed  from  hell, 
Stripped  with  rending  wings  the  dense 
Ek^omg  forests,  till  meir  M>wed 
Plumes  of  trees  like  tattered  cloud 
Were  toss'd  and  torn,  and  cried  aloud 
As  the  wood  were  rack'd  with  pain: 
Thence  thou  freed'st  thy  wings,  and 

soon 
From  the  moaning,  stricken  plain 
In  whorl&d  eagle-soarings  rose 
To  melt  the  sun-defeating  snows 
Of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
To  dull  their  glaciers  with  fierce  breath, 
To  slip  the  avalanches'  rein. 
To  set  the  laughing  torrents  free 
On  the  tented  desert  beneath. 
Where  men  of  thirst  must  wither  and 

die 
While  the  vultures  stare  in  the  sun's 


Where  slowly  sifting  sands  are  strown 
On    broken   cities,   whose   bleaching 

bones 
Whiten  in  moonlight  stone  on  stone. 

Over  their  pitiful  dust  thy  blast 
Passed  in  columns  of  whirline  sand. 
Leapt  the  desert  and  swept  the  strand 
Of  tne  cool  and  quiet  sea. 
Gathering  mighty  shapes  and  proud 
Phantoms  of  m<»istrous,   wave-bom 

cloud, 
And  northward  drove  this  panoply 
Till  the  sky  seemed  charging  on  the 

land. 

Yet,  in  that  plumed  helm,  the  most 
Of  thy  hot  power  was  cooled  or  lost. 
So  that  it  canie  to  me  at  length. 
Faint  and  tepid  and  shorn  of  strength. 
To  shiver  an  olive-grove  that  heaves 
A  myriad  moonlight-colored  leaves. 
And  in  the  stone-pine's  dome  set  free 
A  murmur  of  the  middle  sea: 
A  puff*  of  warm  air  in  the  night 
So  spent  by  its  impetuous  fl^t 
It  scarce  invades  my  pillar'd  closes, — 
To  waft  their  fragrance  from  the  sweet 
Buds  of  my  lemon-colored  roses 
Or  strew  blown  petals  at  my  feet: 
To  kiss  my  cheeK  with  a  warm  sigh 
And  in  the  tired  darkness  die. 


eye; 


[The  Atheiutum] 
THE  YOUNG  FATHER 

BY  VIOLA  MBYNELL 

Your    children    have    increased    and 

grown. 
Their  youth  is  close  upon  your  own; 

And  in  your  gmve  young  dsLys 
You  must  be  vigilant,  and  provide, 
From  your  slight  vantage  praise  and 
chide. 
And  guard  them  in  their  ways. 

But  secretly  when  your  children  sleep 
You  have  another  tryst  to  keep, 

You  are  yourself  a  child. 
Experience  from  your  spirit  flies. 
And  fatherhood  from  your  young  eyes. 

And  your  young  heart  is  wild. 
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ITALIAN  politics  seem  to  be  sim- 
mering down  to  a  period  of  comparative 
quiescence  after  the  excitement  of  the 
last  election;  and  even  the  new  life  put 
into  the  Adriatic  crisis  by  President 
Wilson's  recent  notes  may  produce 
little  disturbance  in  public  sentiment  : 
The  Fiume  question  has  been  before 
the  public  so  long  that  it  has  lost  some 
of  its  former  interest.  Before  President 
Wilson  intervened,  the  neutral  and 
liberal  press  of  Europe  was  almost 
unanimous  in  condemning  the  remark- 
able volt-face  made  by  Lloyd  George 
and  Clemenceau  in  their  note  of 
January  27,  which  brusquely  de- 
manded that  the  Belgrade  Govern- 
ment consent  to  a  settlement  which  a 
previous  memorandum  of  December  13 
to  the  Italian  Government  had  proved, 
point  by  point,  to  be  undesirable  and 
unjust. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  note 
was  dispatched  the  question  of  Italy's 
joining  France  and  England  in  a  new 
Triple  Alliance  was  mooted  in  the 
former  country.  It  was  suggested  that 
Italy  might  take  the  place  of  America 
in  such  a  combination.  Several  Na- 
tionalist and  Jingo  papers,  like  Messag- 
gero  and  Giomale  d  Italia^  supported 
that  policy,  although  Mr.  Clemenceau 
was  said  to  be  distrustful  of  Italy 


since  the  last  election  had  given  the 
Socialists  and  Catholics  control  of 
Parliament. 

The  organs  of  the  latter  parties 
vigorously  condemned  such  an  alliance. 
Corriere  d'ltalia,  which  ub  the  official 
organ  of  the  Catholic  Peoples  party, 
said:  'The  Italian  nation  is  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  entering  into  any  sort 
of  agreement  looking  toward  a  revival 
of  the  old  Balance  of  Power  and  mili- 
tary conventions.  These  were  the 
things  that  caused  the  present  war. 
If  such  an  alliance  is  proposed,  it  will 
not  be  endorsed  by  the  Italians.' 
Naturally,  Avanii,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Socialist  party,  was  equally  em- 
phatic in  its  condemnation:  'The 
people  are  tired  of  political  adventures 
and  have  no  desire  to  become  the  tools 
of  I^nce.'  Resto  del  Carlino,  a 
Bologna  paper  having  the  largest  circu- 
lation in  Central  Italy,  also  denounced 
the  proposal.  It  objected  that,  'Such  a 
Triple  Alliance  would  make  the  Italian 
people  the  jailers  and  mercenaries  of 
the  Entente  and  force  them  to  prepare 
for  new  wars  with  nations  againsH 
whom  they  have  no  grievance  — 
against  Germans,  Russians,  Austrians, 
Hungarians,  Bulgarians,  and  Turks. 
It  IB  proposed  to  conclude  this 
Alliance  with  the  French  and  Eng- 
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lish  at  a  time  when  Clemenceau  and 
Lloyd  George  are  violating  every 
principle  of  human  liberty  along  the 
Rhine,  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  Turkey, 
in  Egypt, and  in.Lidia;  while  English 
generals  are  slaughtering  Lidian  insur- 
gents and  crucifying  them,  and  while 
French  troops  in  the  occupied  territories 
are  treating  German  citizens  in  the  way 
slave  drivers  treat  negroes.  .  .  .  How 
many  Italians  would  fight  to  maintain 
such  a  tyranny?' 

These  suggestive  lights  upon  the 
sentiment  of  the  two  parties  that  con- 
stitute a  majority  in  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment toward  Italy's  former  allies,  may 
explain  the  recent  solicitude  of  Clemen- 
ceau and  Lloyd  George  to  propitiate 
that  nation  in  the  Adriatic  settlement. 

IN  both  Italy  and  France  the  Rail- 
way labor  problem  has  assumed  an 
acute  form.  Italian  railways  showed  a 
deficit  of  400,000,000  lire  —  at  par  ex- 
change, $80,000,000  —  last  year,  al- 
though rates  were  increased  during  the 
war  and  have  been  trebled  since  the 
armistice.  The  growing  cost  of  opera^ 
tion  is  due  largely  to  the  increase  of 
wages.  That  item  has  risen  from  800,- 
000,000  lire  to  1,000,000,000  lire.  Rail- 
way employees  received  the  highest 
compensation  paid  to  any  workers  .by 
the  govemm^it;  locomotive  drivers 
earn  from  10,800  to  16,000  lire  a  year — 
$2240  to  $3200  —  and  firemen  are  paid 
from  6000  to  9000  lire.  Station  agents 
receive  as  high  as  20,000  lire.  Never- 
theless, the  agitation  for  still  more  pay 
continues,  combined  with  demands  for 
an  eight-hour  day  and  direct  repre- 
sentation of  the  employees  in  the  rail- 
way management.  These  new  demands 
caused  the  recent  strike,  which  has 
been  compromised  so  as  to  grant  the 
administrative  changes  demanded,  and 
to  postpone  an  increase  of  wages. 

IN  no  country  in  Europe,  not  even 


Great  Britain  itself,  are  the  authorities 
dealing  more  resolutely  with  factious 
labor  disturbances  and  labor  slacking 
than  in  Germany.  Perhaps  we  should 
except  Russia,  from  which  we  receive 
reports  indicating  heroic,  though  ap- 
parently ineffective,  measures  to  re- 
store labor  efficiency.  Recently  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Railways  closed 
thirteen  important  repair  shops,  and 
announced  that  he  would  not  reopen 
theQi  except  under  a  new  agreement 
with  the  employees.  For  many  months 
the  output  per  worker  had  been 
steadily  decbning  and  the  employees 
had  offered  passive  resistance  to  every 
measure  intended  to  secure  greater 
efficiency. 

The  authorities  believed  that  they 
had  made  generous  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  machinery  and  materials  had 
deteriorated  and  that  the  men  were 
under-nourished.  In  at  least  some  of 
the  works,  not  only  had  the  output 
fallen  to  an  unreasonably  low  point 
after  taking  into  account  these  condi- 
tions, but  public  property  had  been 
stolen  and  destroyed.  The  official  an- 
nouncement stated  that:  'The  num- 
ber of  workers  will  be  considerably 
reduced  and  only  those  will  be  re- 
employed who  agree  in  writing  to  work 
upon  a  reasonable  piecework  basis,  and 
to  work  a  full  eight  hours  daily.' 

Vorwdrts  disputed  the  justice  of  the 
claim  that  the  workers  in  these  estab- 
lishments were  slacking,  and  presented 
elaborate  figures  from  a  single  shop  to 
prove  its  statement.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  liberal  a  daily  as  the  Berliner 
TagebUUt  commented  soon  after  this 
measure  went  into  effect:  'This  radical 
step  of  closing  several  railway  repair 
shops,  involved  dangers,  but  it  proved  a 
success  in  practice.  It  was  speedily  dem- 
onstrated that  the  fall  in  output  was 
due  to  terrorism  exercised  by  a  small 
minority  of  the  employees.  More  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  workmen  report- 
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ed  for  duty,  under  the  new  conditions, 
and  accepted  piecework  payment/ 

ALL  Europe  has  been  startled  by  the 
reversal  of  the  Entente  policy  toward 
Russia  implied  in  the  proposal  to  re- 
open commercial  relations  with  the 
people  of  that  country.  The  conserva- 
tive press  of  France,  and  the  bourgeois 
press  of  Grermany  are  equally  hostile 
to  this  programme. 

Hans  Vorst  scouts  the  suggestion 
that  the  Bolshevist  Government  will 
make  a  sincere  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Russia  for  support  through  the  means 
of  a  general  election.  He  believes,  to 
be  sure,  th&t:  The  only  way  of  ending 
the  internal  conflicts  of  Russia  us  by 
the  ballot.  The  only  principle  under 
which  the  government  can  become 
stable  is  the  will  of  the  majority  —  the 
principle  of  democracy.  If  the  parties 
still  disputing  for  power  agree,  there- 
fore, to  settle  their  rivalries  without 
employing  force,  they  can  only  settle 
them  in  this  manner.  'But  for  the 
Bolsheviki  to  agree  to  this  sole,  possible 
solution  would  not  be  a  mere  conces- 
sion toward  conservatism,  but  absolute 
capitulation.  The  Bolshevist  system 
is  fundamentally  anti«<lemocratic;  it 
stands  and  falls  with  a  dictatorship 
by  a  minority.  It  cannot  possibly 
compromise  with  democracy  and  the 
principle  of  majority  rule.  To  fancy 
that  the  Bolsheviki  will  voluntarily 
surrender  in  this  fashion  is  to  indulge 
in  the  most  unfounded  visions.'  Even 
if  the  leading  men  among  the  Bol- 
sheviki were  fully  convinced  that  the 
days  of  their  power  were  limited  and 
that  the  reign  of  terror  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  if  this  belief  should  incline 
them  toward  surrender  on  the  best 
terms  possible,  they  would  be  unable 
to  do  so.  For  the  question  of  retaining 
control  of  the  government  is  a  question 
of  life  and  death,  not  only  for  the 
Bolshevist  leaders,  but  for  the  host  of 


their  followers.  'The  Bolsheviki  must 
stick  to  the  helm  to  the  last  moment, 
for  they  have  so  embittered  the  people 
against  them  by  their  terrorist  methods 
that  the  hemp  would  tighten  around 
their  necks  the  moment  that  they  re- 
leased their  hold  of  the  government,  or 
proposed  to  turn  over  their  power  to  a 
democratic  administration.' 

Dr.  Joseph  Jahn,  an  economic  writer 
in  the  DeiUsche  AUgemeine'Zeitung^ 
takes  a  more  optimistic  view,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  policy  of  the  Bolsheviki 
is  really  being  modified  tmder  the  stem 
lessons  of  experience.  H«  interprets 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  British 
Government  as  an  effort  to  anticipate 
German  competition.  However,  he 
considers  that  while  Germany  cannot 
participate  directly  in  this  trade  —  at 
least  for  some  time  to  come  —  it  will 
derive  indirect  advantage  from  it. 
Moreover,  a  large  number  of  German 
and  Austrian  war  prisoners  have  re- 
mained in  Russia  and  have  become  an 
important  influence  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  life  of  the  Soviet 
republic.  According  to  a  Moscow  news- 
paper, they  are  permitted  to  oper- 
ate in  'almost  a  capitalist  manner,' 
because  they  have  contributed  so 
effectively  to  increasing  production. 
Eventually,  the  influence  of  these 
people  upon  Russian  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Germany  will  be  felt. 

Meantime,  the  cotmtries  nearest 
Russia  refuse  to  believe  that  real  peace 
with  that  country  is  at  hand.  They  are 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  in- 
creasing efliciency  of  the  Russian  army 
and  the  apparent  resumption  of  normal 
economic  life  in  that  country.  The 
Stockholm  Dagblad  says:  'Our  abso- 
lute, but  well-grounded  distrust  com- 
pels Sweden  to  keep  constantly  in  view 
the  prospect  of  a  new  war  in  the  East, 
which  will  not  be  confined  to  Asia,  but 
will  be  directed  likewise  against  West- 
em  Europe.' 
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EBZBEBGER*S  retiremmt  under 
attack  as  Minister  of  Knance,  and 
the  preceding  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  in  Berlin,  are  dramatic  climaxes 
in  what  has  been  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic political  trials  ever  held  in  Ger- 
many. Early  in  the  war,  when  he  was 
already  a  leader  of  the  Clerical  party 
in  the  Reichstag,  Erzberger  was  a  pro- 
nounced annexationist.  Later,  how- 
ever, he  supported  the  peace  resolution 
of  July  17,  1917,  and  he  is  accused  of 
n^otiating  secretly  and  without  au- 
thority with  the  Prince  Sixtus  group  at 
Vienna  and  with  clerical  dignitaries 
dose  to  the  Vatican  in  an  effort  to 
hasten  that  event.  None  of  these  facts 
is  denied,  but  the  motives  that  inspired 
Erzberger  are  variously  interpreted. 

The  main  point  at  issue  is  the  pro- 
priety of  Erzberger*s  methods.  He  was 
a  close  friend  of  the  great  iron  manu- 
facturing family  of  Thyssens.  While 
a  parliamentary  leader  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Thyssen  Company  and  received  a  fee 
of  100,000  marks  in  that  capacity. 
He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  annex- 
ing the  Brie-Longwy  ore  fields,  and 
while  the  Germans  held  that  district 
appears  to  have  been  a  party  to  negoti- 
ations to  have  certain  French  mines 
there  assigned  to  the  Thyssens,  either 
in  perpetuity  or  for  the  period  of  the 
war.  Helfferich  charges  Erzberger 
with  acting  from  improper  motives, 
and  the  trial  is  bringing  the  whole 
question  of  the  relation  of  big  industry 
to  politics  'before  the  court  of  German 
public  opinion. 

Erzberger  has  been  an  object  of 
passionate  political  attack  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  His  enemies  call  him 
the  Reichwerderher  —  his  countr>''s  de- 
stroyer. This  hatred  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  peace  resolution  already 
mentioned.  It  was  increased  by  the 
discovery  of  his  intrigues  with  the  Aus- 
trian   nobility    for    peace,    and    the 


part  he  played  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice.   He  is  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  fact  that  the  Allies  got 
holH  of  Count  Czemin's  (Hninous  mem- 
orandum, in  which  the  Austro-Hon- 
garian  Premier  |Nredicted  the  speedy 
collapse  of  the  Central  Powers.  He  is 
charged  with  having  unnecessarily  sac- 
rificed   German    advantages    in    the 
armistice  negotiations.  He  is  blamed 
for  not  resisting  more  resolutely  the 
surrender  of  Germany's  merchant  fleet . 
He  is  suspected  of  all  sorts  of  mysteri- 
ous,   subterranean    intrigues    in    the 
serviceof  the  Vatican.  Serious  charges 
are  made  against  his  personal  char- 
acter. He  did  not  add  to  his  popular- 
ity by  assuming  charge  of  the  nationstl 
finances  at  a  time  when  they  were  in 
hopeless  chaos.  Many  of  his  measures 
have  proved  serious  mistakes,  and  have 
done  immeasurable  harm  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country*.  His  personal  atti- 
tude toward  his  opponents  has  never 
been  conciliatory. 

Helfferich  —  who  was  one  of  Erz- 
berger's  predecessors  in  the  post  of 
Finance  Minister — had  a  brilliant  ofli- 
cial  career  under  the  old  r^ime.  He  is 
described  as  almost  a  nervous  wreck  at 
the  present  trial — 'pale,  with  un- 
steady glance,  ccHistantly  walking  up 
and  down  between  the  president  of  the 
court  and  his  opponent,  and  nervously 
twirling  a  pencil  in  his  fingers.* 
'  WTienever  he  disagrees  with  a  witness 
—  which  is  very  frequently  —  the 
blood  moimts  to  his  cheeks,  he  springs 
from  his  seat  and  makes  a  gesture  as  if 
to  interrupt,  then  controls  himself,  and 
rapidly  scratches  down  a  memorandum 
which  he  erases  a  moment  later.  Fre- 
quently he  must  be  called  to  order  by 
the  presiding  officer.  Indeed,  he  seems 
on  the  verge  of  hysteria  and  nervous 
collapse.' 

Erzberger  is  a  man  of  more  callous 
temperament.  But  recently  he  has 
been  attacked  not  only  by  the  opposi- 
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tion  parties,  but  also  from  within  the 
ranks  of  the  clericals.  His  policy  of 
financial  centralization  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Catholic  Peoples 
party  of  Bavaria  recently  withdrew 
from  parliamentary  cooperation  with 
the  Centrists.  The  Centre  party  itself 
recently  felt  compelled  to  assume  a 
non-committal  attitude  toward  Erz- 
berger's  private  conduct,  while  endors- 
ing his  political  leadership.  The  new 
financial  programme  which  he  recently 
brought  forward  has  been  bitterly 
criticized  by  leaders  of  the  radical 
democrats,  who  are,  in  general,  firm 
supporters  of  the  present  coalition 
ministry.  His  resignation  will  not  un- 
likely be  followed  by  important  changes 
in  Germany's  fiscal  programme. 

BELGIUM  seems  to  be  recovering 
its  economic  equilibrium  as  speedily  as 
any  other  country  engaged  in  the  war. 
A  recent  census  of  its  industries  showed 
that  in  Dec^nber,  1919,  the  number  of 
factory  employees  was  seventy  per 
cent  of  what  it  had  been  six  years 
before.  The  number  employed  in  the 
transportation  industries  was  seven 
per  cent  mcfre  than  in  1913.  Around 
Li^ge  where  the  recovery  has  been 
most  rapid,  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
normal  peace  force  now  has  employ- 
ment. AH  that  prevents  a  full  resump- 
tion of  industry  is  the  shortage  of  raw 
materials  and  coal.  However,  the  coal 
mines  are  now  producing  ninety-four 
per  cent  of  their  pre-war  output. 
Metallurgical  industries  do  not  show 
such  rapid  progress,  partly  because 
their  workers  are  still  engaged  in  re- 
constructing and  repairing  machinery 
worn  out  or  destroyed  during  the  period 
of  German  occupation. 

The  new  Parliament  consists  of  74 
Catholics.  70  Social  Democrats,  34 
Liberals  and  nine  members  of  minor 
parties,  as  compared  with  99  Catholics, 
44  Liberals,  41  Social  Democrats,  and 


two  Christian  Democrats  in  the  former 
Parliament. 

ANTI-TIPPING  Laws  are  one  of 
the  by-products  of  the  labor  agitation 
that  has  accompanied  the  present  revo- 
lution in  Europe.  Statutes  prohibiting 
tipping  have  been  enacted  in  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Russia.  One  has  recently  been  pro- 
posed in  Zurich.  These  laws  have  been 
inspired  by  the  working  people  them- 
selves, apparently  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
emancipated  labor  to  receive  gratuities. 

However,  experience  with  these  acts 
is  proving  that  the  dignity  of  labor  is  a 
matter  of  personal  sentiment  rather 
than  of  legislation.  For  instance,  in 
Berlin  ten  p>er  cent  is  added  to  a 
customer's  bill  in  lieu  of  tips.  Either 
the  proprietor  includes  this  in  his 
charge,  or  the  waiter  adds  it  when  pre- 
senting his  check.  The  public  has  no 
option  but  to  pay  that  ten  per  cent. 
However,  if  we  may  believe  recent  re- 
ports from  that  city,  a  person  who 
does  not  surreptitiously  add  something 
over  and  above  this  ten  per  cent,  re- 
ceives very  poor  service  and  becomes 
conspicuously  unpopular  with  attend- 
ants. Under  the  old  system,  the 
waiter  felt  obliged  to  express  his  grati- 
tude for  a  tip.  Under  the  new  system 
he  does  not  dare  to  do  so,  since  this 
super-tip  is  more  or  less  illegal.  Conse- 
quently, customers  find  it  expedient  to 
continue  tipping,  but  are  deprived  of 
such  satisfaction  as  they  may  have 
formerly  received  from  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  generosity. 

HUNGARY  recently  held  its  first 
election  under  the  new  Liberal  Suf- 
frage Law.  Hitherto,  the  workers  and 
peasants  were  practically  excluded 
from  elections.  The  *Clu*istian  Na- 
tional Union'  and  the  'Small  Farmers,' 
each  with  nearly  the  same  number  of 
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votes,  have  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Many  Social  Democrats  and  Liberals 
refrained  from  taking  part  in  the  elec- 
tions. Lideed,  the  Socialists  have  been 
so  badly  discredited  by  their  participa- 
tion in  the  Communist  regime  that  in 
any  case  they  would  have  been  seri- 
ously weakened.    The  peasants  seem 
to  have  played  a  decisive  part  in  the 
election,    lliey  did  not  send  many 
members  of  their  own  class  to  Parlia- 
ment, preferring  to  be  represented  by 
journalists,    lawyers,    teachers,    and 
engineers.     This   Parliament    is    dis- 
tinguished from  its  predecessors  under 
the  Hapsburgs  by  the  practical  elimi- 
nation  of  the   old    aristocracy   and 
gentry,  who  formerly  dominated  that 
body.  The  new  legislators  are  mainly 
from  the  middle  class,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  bourgeois  throughout.   Senti- 
ment was  in  favor  of  selecting  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hapsburg  family  as  head  of 
the  state;  but  such  a  project  has  been 
vetoed  by  the  Supreme  Council  at 
Paris. 

BULGARIA,  according  to  recent  re- 
ports, is  gradually  recovering  from  the 
political  restlessness  and  economic  dis- 
tress produced  by  the  war,  although 
the  wotmds  to  its  national  pride 
remain  unhealed.  Some  disorders  oc- 
curred among  the  peasants  in  January, 
on  accotmt  of  the  unsatisfactory  price 
fixed  by  the  government  for  grain. 
But  they  did  not  support  the  general 
strike,  called  by  the  Bolsheviki  and 
Socialists,  who  united  for  this  purpose. 
That  disturbance  soon  collapsed,  after 
martial  law  had  been  proclaimed  and 
several  labor  leaders,  including  some 
members  of  Parliament,  had  been  ar- 
rested. Troops  are  kept  under  arms  to 
suppress  possible  future  Bolshevist 
uprisings  in  the  towns.  The  young 
King,  Boris,  is  said  to  be  personally 
popular.  Food  prices  are  very  high; 
and  the  peasants  have  plenty  of  money. 


Grain   and    tobacco    are    abundant. 

GERMAN  merchants  in  the  Argen- 
tine are  complaining  bitterly  because 
important  exporters  in  the  homeland 
are  giving   their  business   to   South 
American   firms   that  were   pro-AUy 
during  the  war.    The  Italians    have 
been  particularly  successful  in  securing 
the  right  of  representing  German  man- 
ufacturers and  exporters.   The  Bentz 
motor  cars,  for  instance,  are  handled 
by  an  Italian  firm,  which,  until  re- 
cently, financed  an  anti-German  news- 
paper.  That  firm,  however,  was  in  a 
position  to  give  a  single  order  for  five 
hundred  automobiles  to  the  home  fac- 
tory   immediately    upon    receipt    of 
authority  to  act  as  its  agent.  Certain 
German  wine  exporters  are  also  deal- 
ing principally  through  Italian  houses 
in  Buenos  Aires.    These  complaints 
may    throw    light    upon    Germany's 
trade  policy  in  neutral  countries  —  as 
they  indicate  a  way  to  overcome  the 
possible   aversion    of   customers  *  of 
German  goods. 

AS  we  go  to  press,  eventful  news 
again  comes  from  Germany,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  just  what  course 
affairs  will  have  taken  in  that  country 
by  the  time  this  issue  reaches  our 
readers.  At  the  present  moment  it 
looks  as  though  Germany  were  ex- 
periencing a  prsetorian '  revolt.  Ap- 
parently a  few  thousand  Baltic  troops, 
forced  by  our  own  governments  to 
withdraw  from  Courland,  and  impru- 
dently allowed  to  encamp  near  Berlin, 
have  suddenly  taken  the  government 
of  that  city  into  their  hands  rather 
than  be  demobilized  and  deprived  of  a 
chance  to  continue  in  their  chosen 
profession  of  arms.  In  one  sense  this 
is  a  D'Annunzio  enterprise  on  a  larger 
and  more  serious  scale.  Still,  at  a  time 
when  old  social  forms  are  decadent 
and    political    institutions    are    dis- 
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organized,  as  they  are  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  to-day,  a  small  military 
force  may  change  the  course  of  history. 
Clovis  is  said  to  have  had  but  eight 
thousand  troops  when  he  gave  the 
final  stroke  to  Roman  power  in  Gaul 
and  founded  modem  Fnince. 

The  present  Pan-German  enter- 
prise in  Berlin  is  a  criminal  attempt  to 
defeat  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  last  election.  The 
Fatherland  party  is  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  German  nation,  having 
its  stronghold  in  the  East  Elbe  region. 
It  does  not  represent  the  Gennan 
masses.  It  is  ready  to  ally  itself  with 
a  monarchist  movement  in  Russia, 
whereas  in  Germany  the  revolution  has 
employed  extensively  the  military 
agents  of  the  old  empire. 

Under  another  aspect  the  present 
revolt  is  the  attempt  of  a  group  of 
property  owners,  whose  wealth  is  in  a 
form  that  cannot  escape  taxation,  to 
avoid  paying  their  losses  in  the  gamble 
of  a  war  they  promoted.  It  would 
have  been  better  had  a  competent 
financier  like  Demberg  been  kept  in 


control  of  national  finances,  instead  of 
placing  the  most  important  depart- 
ment of  the  government  in  the  hiands 
of  a  man  of  uncertain  character  and 
still  more  uncertain  ability  like  Erz- 
berger,  whose -presence  in  the  cabinet 
has  been  a  constant  moral  liability  for 
the  government.  But  any  finance 
minister  who  honestly  addressed  him- 
self to  the  task  of  providing  for  Ger- 
many's monetary  obligations  would 
have  had  to  propose  measures  likely 
to  inspire  revolt  by  the  great  land- 
lords of  the  East  Elbe  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  little  group  of 
Pan-Germans,  at  the  present  moment 
exercising  military  dictatorship  in  Ber- 
lin, should  ally  themselves  as  a  last 
resort  with  the  extreme  radical  dis- 
senters in  the  Socialist  party,  and  thus 
fortify  what  promises  at  the  moment 
to  be  but  a  transient  lease  of  power, 
we  might  have  a  situation  very  akin 
to  that  which  is  developing  in  Russia, 
where  the  adherents  of  a  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  and  of  a  dictatorship 
of  a  ruling  caste,  have  made  joint 
cause  against  democracy. 
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[The  Nuova  Antologia  (Literary  Bi- 
moBthly,)  February  1] 

I.     The  Italian  Socialist  Programme 
BY  FRANCESCO  CICCOTTI 

Public  attention  has  been  directed 
more  strongly  than  hitherto  toward 
the  Socialist  party  by  the  results  of 
the  recent  elections.  The  attitude  and 
programme  of  that  party  are  followed 
and  discussed  with  an  interest  shar- 
pened by  anxiety.  When  definite  facts 


fail  by  which  to  infer  the  probable 
action  of  the  Socialists  in  a  possible 
crisis,  or  their  attitude  toward  any 
question,  individual  fancy  us  substi- 
tuted for  authentic  information,  and 
our  people  are  treated  to  the  wildly 
distorted  imaginings  of  ill-informed 
journalists.  This  proneness  of  the 
public  to  be  misled,  and  the  recent 
spread  of  radical  ideals,  closely  allied 
with  Bolshevism,  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  party,  have  produced  the 
impression  both  at  home  and  abroad 
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that  the  Italian  Socialists  are  trying  to 
start  a  revolution. 

Such  an  event  is  announced  periodi- 
cally as  definitely  decided.  Even  its 
exact  date  is  sometimes  given.  These 
alarmists  assume  in  their  ignorance 
that  social  evolution  follows  an  arti- 
ficial schedule,  and  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  substitute  for  a  historical 
necessity  a  voluntary  revolution.  When 
an  overturn  does  not  occur  at  the  date 
predicted,  they  presume  that  either 
the  Socialists  were  not  ready  or  that 
they  were  unable  to  carry  out  their 
purpose. 

I  take  advantage,  therefore,  of  the 
courteous  invitation  of  this  ancient 
and  authoritative  Review  to  confront 
these  distorted  misapprehensions  with 
the  real  facts  and  the  true  logic  of  the 
situation.    I  am  persuaded  that  we 
Socialists  and  our  adversaries  will  both 
profit  by  having  it  known  what  our 
plans  and  purposes  really  are.  It  is  by 
no  means  my  wish  to  conceal  or  be- 
little the  revolutionary  sentiments  and 
projects  that  incontestably  exist  among 
our  party  leaders.   It  is  far  from  my 
purpose  to  try  to  present  my  party  to 
my  readers  in  the  guise  of  'a  good 
child,'  or  to  flatter  the  hope  of  my 
readers  that  we  shall  have  an  indefinite 
era  of  peace  and  repose.  But  men  can 
be  revolutionists  without  considering 
it  their  duty  to  make  —  or  perhaps, 
better  said,  to  create  revolutions.    A 
party  with  a  serious  revolutionary  pro- 
gramme dismisses  at  the  outset  the 
thought  of  making  a  revolution   to 
order.    It  confines  itself  to  the  path 
pointed  out  by  the  eternal  law  of  his- 
tory,  comprehending   only    too   well 
that  revolutions  are  caused,  controlled, 
and  determined  by  historical  condi- 
tions and  by  preexisting  crises,  and 
that   revolutionists  are  merely   men 
who  first  recognize  these  conditions, 
who  anticipate  coming  events,  and  who 
prepare  the  minds    of  their    fellows 


to  seize  their  opportimity  and  to  turn 
these  forces  into  a  previously  designed 
channel,  so  that  they  will  contribute  to 
the  realization  of  revolutionary  social 
ideals. 

Consequently,  the  project  so  com- 
monly attributed  to  our  Italian  Social- 
ists of  improvising  a  revolution,  or 
provoking  such  an  event  by  a  series  of 
attempted  revolts,  would  contradict 
our  real  working  plan;  although  per- 
haps hasty  statements  may  be  quoted, 
made  by  some  militant  and  impulsive 
comrade,  which  would  seem  to  justify 
the  former  assumption.  Not  long  ago 
UAvanti  published  a  letter  addressed 
to  its  editor  by  Lenin  which,  after  re- 
aflSrming  an  uncompromisingly  Bol- 
shevist progranmie,  advised  Italian 
Socialists  not  to  precipitate  events, 
but  to  smooth  the  way  for  them  and 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  codrdi- 
nating  the  revolutionary  forces  of  all 
countries.  Unhappily,  these  revolution- 
ary forces  in  France  and  England,  for 
example,  as  yet  are  neither  determined 
nor  vigorous.  Our  most  decided  Bol- 
sheviki  in  the  Italian  Socialist  party 
agree  fully  with  their  conservative 
comrades  in  believing  it  necessary  first 
of  all  to  coordinate  international 
revolutionary  forces. 

The  truth  is  that  in  Italy  the  la- 
mentable prolongation  of  the  war  and 
its  results  have  convinced  many  people 
that  the  country  is  ready  for  a  political 
crisis,  which  can  only  be  terminated  by 
changing  the  form  of  government  and 
the  social  system,  and  by  placing  the 
working  classes  in  control  of  the  state 
and  of  industry.  Such  ideas  are  mak- 
ing headway  even  among  the  bour- 
geoisie, who  are  deeply  impressed  by 
the  disquieting  symptoms  of  social 
disorganization  following  the  war  and 
by  the  formidable  obstacles  that  pre- 
sent themselves  to  reconstruction  and 
the  restoration  of  normal  conditions. 
Naturally,  such  a  feeling  is  not  calcu- 
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lated  to  discourage  the  projects  and 
prophecies  of  those  who  anticipate  a 
speedy  victory  for  the  laboring  class. 
The  latter  see  further  evidence  that 
the  present  crisis  can  be  terminated 
only  by  radical  measures,  in  the  exist- 
ing vicious  circle  between  the  rise  of 
wages  and  the  motmting  cost  of  living. 
If  prices  continue  to  go  up  while  the 
increase  of  wages  unavoidably  meets 
growing  resistance,  it  is  evident  that 
the  social  crisis  will  become  more 
acute,  and  may  possibly  precipitate  a 
sudden  overturn. 

This  vitally  serious  question,  of  the 
ratio  between  the  rise  of  wages  and  the 
rise  of  prices  —  in  other  words  be- 
tween the  requirements  of  the  working 
class  and  its  ability  to  satisfy  those 
requirements  —  is  still  further  compli- 
cated by  a  new  factor.  I  allude  to  the 
undeniable  fact  that  of  late  years  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  working  peo- 
ple has  risen.  I  repeat  that  the  nor- 
mal requirements  of  a  workingman  are 
growing.  The  latter  now  insists  upon 
pleasures  and  comforts  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  were  beyond  his  range  of 
vision.  I  shall  not  pause  here  to  analyze 
the  reasons  for  this  or  to  defend  the 
fact.  But  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  de- 
claim against  social  phenomena  and  to 
reprehend  the '  luxury '  or  *  prodigality ' 
of  the  working  people.  The  fact  is 
there.  The  only  practical  course  is  to 
recognize  it,  and  take  it  into  considera- 
tion together  with  the  other  influences 
producing  the  state  of  unstable  equi- 
librium I  have  just  described. 

If  we  should  have  a  political  crisis, 
the  Socialist  party  would  neither  be 
able  nor  desirous  of  utilizing  it  to  start 
a  revolution.  What,  then,  would  be  the 
attitude  of  the  Italian  Socialist  part> 
—  of  its  executives  and  its  representa- 
tives in  Parliament  —  if  such  a  situa- 
tion arose?  I  am  not  certain  that  my 
readers  will  be  much  interested  in  the 
reply,  and  I  can  offer  little  more  than  a 


personal  opinion.  However,  I  shall  try 
to  state,  in  as  matter-of-fact  a  way  as 
possible,  the  dominant  views  in  the 
Socialist  parliamentary  delegation,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member. 

People  who  fancy  that  they  can  de- 
duce the  jentiments  and  thoughts  of 
the  Socialists  in  Parliament  from  occa- 
sional noisy  demonstrations  —  such  as 
the  one  that  occurred  recently  when 
the  new  ministry  took  oflice  —  are  led 
astray  by  exaggerating  the  importance 
of  an  accidental  episode.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Socialist  delegation  in  Parlia- 
ment faces  a  rather  diflicult  and  con- 
fusing situation.  Our  party  has  sought 
representation  in  the  legislative  body 
solely  as  a  necessary  evil.  It  is  a  phase 
of  our  work  which  we  have  undertaken 
without  cherishing  any  illusions  as  to 
its  futility  in  the  way  of  securing  posi- 
tive results.  We  have  been  induced  to 
enter  Parliam^it  by  the  belief  that  it 
would  harm  our  cause  to  renounce  all 
participation  in  political  life.  Further- 
more, Soviet  theories,  so  prevalent  in 
our  Bolshevist  wing,  persuade  us  to 
use  our  position  in  Parliament  to  dis- 
organize that  body  and  to  prevent  its 
safeguarding  the  present  democratic 
system.  This  plan  contemplates  creat- 
ing a  series  of  crises,  that  will  so 
weaken  Parliament  that  it  cannot  act 
as  a  necessary  check  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government. 

Evidently  this  policy  of  simply  tol- 
erating parliamentary  institutions  pre- 
vents our  delegates  from  participating 
in  ordinary  legislation,  compels  them 
to  renounce  all  initiative,  and  forbids 
acts  likely  to  be  interpreted  as  collab- 
oration with  the  bourgeois  govern- 
ment, even  though  such  collaboration 
might  not  imply  direct  or  indirect 
ministerial  responsibility. 

This  uncompromising  allegiance  to 
our  theories  constantly  comes  in  con- 
flict with  the  eager  desire  of  our  mem- 
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bers  to  accomplish  something  positive 
along  Socialist  lines.  Opportunity  for 
this  often  presents  itself  in  political 
and  parliamentary  life.   The  result  is 
that  our  people  often  make  compro- 
mises —  compromises  deeply  lamented 
by  our  more  radical  leaders  —  between 
unswerving  loyalty  to  our  principles 
and  an  imperative  desire  to.  influence 
law  making.  That  large  section  of  our 
parliamentary  Socialist  delegation  that 
favors  legislative  action   within   the 
limits  prescribed  by  an  uncompromis- 
ing party  and  class  attitude,  has  re- 
cently promulgated  its  views  at  an 
important  convention  in  Milan,  affirm- 
ing among  other  things  the  necessity 
of  constructive  service.  And  I  ask  my- 
self personally  whether,   if  the  day 
comes  when  a  better  government  —  a 
government  sincerely  desiring  to  carry 
out  immediately  important  and  spe- 
cific reforms  —  lays  before  Parliament 
a  programme  of  social  reconstruction, 
our  parliamentary  Socialist  delegation 
could  continue  in  its  present  attitude 
of  opposition ;  or  whether  we  might  not 
be  compelled  to  present  our  own  pro- 
gramme of  reforms  against  the  one 
presented  by  the  government.    This 
latter  course  would  involve  changing 
from  negative  opposition  to  positive 
opposition,  and  would   that  not  be 
itself  a  kind  of  collaboration  ? 

Our  parliamentary  delegation  at 
present,  however,  is  a  unit  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  all  ministries.  No  possibility 
exists,  or  promises  to  arise,  of  oiu*  dele- 
gation or  any  part  of  it  supporting  a 
cabinet  led  by  Mr.  Nitti  or  by  any 
conceivable  successor  of  that  gentle- 
man. Our  delegation  is  agreed  upon 
this,  although  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  in  the  not  distant  future  political 
crises  will  arise  which  will  result  in 
Socialists  coming  into  power  as  an 
independent  party  with  its  own  min- 
istry and  its  own  programme. 

If  our  party  should  get  control  of  the 


government,  this  would  not  necessarily 
imply,   even   in   the  opinion  of  our 
Bolshevist  members,  a  wholesale  adop- 
tion of  the  institutions  and  political 
organization   of  the   Bolsheviki.    In 
other  words,  it  would  not  mean  copy- 
ing exactly  the  Russian  system.  Len- 
in's regime  is  a  result  not  only  of 
Socialist  theories  in  their  most  extreme 
form,  but  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
Russian  revolution.    It  is  a  form  of 
social  organization  engendered  of  its 
fierce  conflicts  at  home  and  abroad 
which  have  forced  that  government  to 
organize  in  the  fashion  best  designed 
to  preserve  its  own  existence.    It  is 
eloquent  testimony  of  this  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Government,  as  soon  as  the 
Entente   relaxed    the   blockade   and 
domestic  dangers  were  diminished  by 
the  defeat  of  the  counter-revolutionary 
armies,  abrogated  the  death  penalty. 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  state  that  a 
change  in  the  form  of  government  in 
Italy  would  occur  smoothly  to  waltz 
music.  I  mean  merely  to  point  out  cer- 
tain considerations  indicating  that  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  an  arbitrary  as- 
sumption  to  suppose  that  a  future 
Socialist  Govemm^it  in  our  country 
would    follow    the    Russian    model. 
Those  who  object  to  any  suggestion  of 
future  Socialist  rule  in  Italy,  who  say 
that  economic  conditions  in  our  coun- 
try are  not  suitable  for  'Socialist  ex- 
periments,' should  remember  that  we 
Socialists  are  not  proposing  to  make  a 
revolution  next  week.  We  merely  do 
not  intend  to  be  surprised  by  events 
which  are  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
social  conditions,  so  as  to  have  them 
overtake  us  unprepared. 

Let  us  assume  that  such  political 
and  social  overturns  do  not  occur  in 
Italy  —  such  an  hypothesis  is  per- 
fectly worthy  of  consideration  —  and 
that  the  present  succession  of  crises 
may  gradually  produce  in  an  organiza- 
tion capable  of  resisting  revolutionary 
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forces  by  satisfying  their  demands  for 
reform.  In  such  a  case  what  would  be 
the  attitude  of  the  Socialists  and  their 
representatives  in  Parliament?  I  might 
answer  this  question  by  saying  I  do  not 
personally  believe,  as  circumstances 
are  at  present,  that  we  can  have  such 
peaceful  evolution,  or  that  we  can 
recover  in  this  manner  from  the  disinte- 
grating effects  of  the  war.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  deal  with  the  suggestion  in 
so  summary  a  fashion. 

Even  though  political  and  economic 
institutions  in  Italy  might  undergo  a 
pacific  and  essentially  legislative  trans- 
formation, that  could  never  occur  un- 
less inspired  or  directed  by  the  two 
most  vital  and  powerful  forces  in  the 
country  —  Socialism  and  Catholicism. 
Although  the  impossibility  of  an  actual 
revolution  in  Italy  might  be  demon- 
strated, the  task  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion could  not  be  committed  to  any 
party  without  the  constant  support  of 
the  Socialists  and  the  Catholics.  This 
makes  it  important  to  determine  how 
far  it  is  likely  that  the  Catholic 
People's  party  and  the  Socialists  could 
combine  in  this  labor. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
practicable.  The  People's  party  and 
its  representation  in  Parliament,  from 
the  very  character  of  the  sources  from 
which  it  draws  its  strength,  is  always 
conservative  at  heart,  no  matter  how 
progressive  its  pronouncements.  A 
certain  proportion  of  its  members  in 
Parliament  are  known  to  represent  the 
interests  and  passions  of  the  bour- 
geoisie. We  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  several  of  these  delegates  have 
joined  the  People's  party  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  watching  over  such 
interests,  because  they  distrust  the 
capacity  of  the  old  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative parties  to  do  so.  It  would 
only  be  in  case  that  those  elements  of 
the  People's  party  which  represent 
proletarian    groups   organized    on   a 


class  basis,  should  separate  themselves 
from  the  contingent  representing  bour- 
geoisie and  Conservatives,  that  the 
way  would  be  open  for  eventual  coop- 
eration between  the  former  elements 
and  the  Italian  Socialists.  But  I  con- 
sider such  a  possibility  very  remote. 

In  conclusion,  the  Socialist  delega- 
tion in  Parliament  will  continue  its 
present  uncompromising  attitude  and 
refrain  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
government,  until  the  day  when  the 
Socialist  party  and  the  proletarian 
organizations  are  able  to  assume  full 
control.  Until  that  time  the  Socialist 
party  will  devote  itself  in  Parliament 
to  increasingly  vigorous  attacks  upon 
the  ruling  classes,  in  order  to  force 
them  to  introduce  radical  reforms. 
There  are  very  influential  Bolsheviki 
among  us  to-day,  who  advocate  throw- 
ing our  strength  in  the  direction  of 
bourgeois  reform,  because  they  believe 
the  effect  will  not  be  to  make  the  bour- 
geoisie more  capable  of  bringing  about 
reform  than  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
but  to  demonstrate  to  all  the  world  the 
absolute  incapacity  of  that  class  to 
improve  social  conditions.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  such  a  policy  will 
develop  from  the  existing  crisis  a 
situation  that  renders  Socialism  inevi- 
table, or  whether  it  may  not  result  in  a 
progressive  betterment,  a  social  recon- 
struction that  will  ultimately  enlist 
the  influence  and  cooperation  of  the 
Socialist  party. 

[The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (National  Liberal 
Daily),  January  26] 

II.     Agitated  Italy 
BY   LUDWIG  BIRO 

Rome,  in  January. 
A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  electric  trams 
in  every  large  city  in  Italy  suddenly 
stopped  running  about  mid-day.   Im- 
mediately afterward  business  houses 
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were  closed,  and  holiday  quiet  settled 
upon  these  towns.  There  was  a  general 
strike.  An  English  friend  darted  an 
understanding  glance  at  me  from  a 
neighboring  caf^  table,  and  came  over 
to  convince  me  with  despairing  satis- 
faction that  'the  thing  had  started.' 
Of  course,  that  is  the  way  it  would 
start  and  everyone  recognized  that 
trouble  was  coming.  The  English 
Press  Service  had  prophesied  that  the 
Italian  revolution  would  begin  within 
a  few  weeks.  Since  then  I  have  fre- 
quently discussed  that  possibility  with 
my  English  friend.  He  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  English  Press  Serv- 
ice could  not  make  a  mistake  in  such 
an  important  matter.  I  am  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  the  English  are  ex- 
perts in  judging  sentiment  iii  foreign 
countries,  but  I  insist  vigorously  that 
the  English  Press  Service  in  this  case  is 
bet  ting  on  the  wrong  horse.  Unhappily, 
I  am  a  first-hand  expert  in  revolutions. 
I  have  had  experiences  which  I  can 
match  against  the  theories  of  any 
authority;  so  I  insist  on  disbelieving  in 
an  Italian  revolution. 

The  first  afternoon  of  the  general 
strike  passed.  Toward  evening  wild 
rumors  arrived  that  the  water  works 
had  been  destroyed,  though  I  was  still 
getting  water  without  interruption. 
Another  day  passed:  it  was  a  very 
quiet  one.  It  was  far  quieter  than  any 
Sunday  in  Italy,  for  on  Sundays  the 
fruit  shops  and  barber  shops  are  gener- 
ally open.  Then  the  strike  was  over, 
and  life  resumed  its  usual  round.  The 
revolution  did  not  occur.  My  English 
friend  admitted  that  I  was  right  for 
this  once.  But  belief  in  an  Italian  revo- 
lution persists  so  obstinately  through- 
out Western  Europe  that  the  Italian 
Premier  considered  it  necessary,  sev- 
eral weeks  later,  to  give  an  elabo- 
rate interview  to  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents in  Rome,  pointing  out  why 
a  revolution  could  not  occur  in  Italy. 


The  arguments  of  the  Italian  Premier 
were  very  good  ones  for  the  people  to 
whom  they  were  addressed;  but  a  man 
who  has  actually  lived  through  a 
couple  of  revolutions  in  his  own  coun- 
try has  a  much  better  argument.  Italy 
did  not  go  hungry  for  five  years  of 
war,  and  is  not  now  starving.  In  those 
days  in  1918  when  the  line  of  people 
waiting  to  get  bread  in  Vienna,  Buda- 
pest, and  Berlin  was  constantly  grow- 
ing longer,  any  man  who  knew  the  his- 
tory of  the  classical  prototype  of  all 
revolutions  —  that  of  France  —  could 
see  clearly  something  to  which  the 
rulers  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Ger- 
many were  blind;  that  serious  things 
were  brewing  and  we  were  going  to 
have  a  general  turnover. 

Now  the  converse  of  the  idea  I  have 
just  suggested  is  equally  true.  As  a 
broad  generalization,  no  coimtry  will 
start  a  revolution  as  long  as  the  com- 
mon people  are  well  fed.  The  question 
is  whether  the  Italian  common  people 
have  enough  to  eat.  To  be  sure,  you 
can  read  bitter  attacks  upon  the  food 
administration  in  some  newspapers. 
Prices  have  risen  50, 100,  and,  in  cases 
of  a  few  articles,  150  per  cent.  But 
wages  have  risen  likewise.  We  see  not 
only  in  the  newspapers  of  Austria,  but 
also  in  the  bourgeois  papers  of  Italy, 
that  street  sweepers  have  larger  in- 
comes than  school  teachers.  The 
Italian  workingman  is  not  really 
starving.  During  the  day  of  the 
general  strike,  I  spent  hours  wandering 
around  the  suburbs  of  Florence.  I 
tried  to  read  the  countenances  and  the 
eyes  of  the  men  I  met  —  to  see  whether 
they  were  really  alight  with  the  fire  of 
revolution.  It  was  just  after  the  mid- 
day meal.  Small  groups  of  Trade 
Unionists  stood  round  on  the  streets 
smoking.  They  warmed  themselves  in 
the  mid-day  sun :  and  they  stood  round 
quietly  and  smoked.  Most  of  them 
smoked   cigars — for  cigarettes   have 
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become  rather  scarce  and  cigars  have 
taken  their  place.  Let  me  repeat,  these 
men  were  placidly  smoking  cigars. 
Does  anyone  who  knows  revolutions 
first  hand  imagine  that  men  smoking 
cigars  will  ever  start  one? 

The  Italian  Socialist  party  is  prob- 
ably the  only  Socialist  group  in  Central 
and  Western  Europe,  outside  of  Aus- 
tria, which  takes  internationalism 
seriously.  Its  attitude  in  intemationaL 
questions  is  inspired  by  an  extraordi- 
nary sense  of  moral  responsibility. 
The  party  is  prompted  by  a  high  con- 
ception of  its  mission  for  all  himianity, 
and  the  members  of  that  party  hon- 
estly feel  that  every  fellow  working- 
man  beyond  their  political  boundaries 
is  also  their  brother.  This  party  cer- 
tainly would  not  hesitate  a  minute  to 
do  what  it  considers  its  duty;  but  it 
does  not  consider  its  duty  is  making 
revolutions.  Although  it  won  much 
ground  at  the  last  election,  it  still  con- 
trols less  than  a  third  of  Parliament. 
It  is  opposed  by  a  bourgeois  group 
which  has  been  weakened  in  some 
ways, —  the  same  ways  as  in  England 
and  France, —  but  in  other  respects 
has  been  materially  strengthened.  A 
throne,  a  church,  capitalism,  a  petty 
bourgeoisie,  small  land  holders,  a 
whole  nationalist  middle  class,  a  con- 
stabulary, a  police,  a  military  caste 
with  a  strong  esprit  de  corps  —  with 
all  these  intact,  what  hope  of  success 
would  a  revolution  have?  How  would 
men  set  about  making  a  revolution? 
If  a  sudden  and  determined  revolt 
should  succeed  at  points,  how  long 
could  it  maintam  itself?  If,  contrary 
to  all  probability  and  all  reason,  a 
revolution  should  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  how  long  could  So- 
cialist Italy  exist  in  the  midst  of 
capitalist  Europe?  I  might  multiply 
arguments  indefinitely,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary, for  there  is  not  the  slightest « 
indication  that  the  Italian  Socialist 


party  is  planning  a  revolution.  On  the 
contrary,  all  signs  indicate  that  the 
party  is  substantially  averse  to  such  a 
measure.  When  Avanti  talks  of  revo- 
lution, it  adds  immediately  that  it 
does  not  advocate  the  workingman 
taking  up  arms,  building  barricades, 
and  seizing  the  government  by  force. 
Both  the  leaders  of  the  workers,  and 
the  rank  and  file,  would  oppose  such  a 
revolution.  The  only  men  who  advo- 
cate violence  are  what  the  Italians  call 
teppe.  Our  word  *mob'  is  not  a  good 
translation  of  that  term:  'hoodlums' 
comes  nearer.  The  'hoodlums'  may 
start  revolutionary  riots  at  isolated 
points,  but  they  cannot  start  a 
revolution. 

Who  else  would  back  up  such  move- 
ments? The  country  has  ample  pro- 
visions; factories  are  running  full  time. 
The  disinclination  to  labor,  so  gener- 
ally complained  of  in  the  belligerent 
countries,  is  here  hardly  in  evidence. 
The  demobilized  Italian  soldiers  are 
eager  to  get  back  to  the  plough  and  the 
bench.  There  are  some  unemployed,  ^ 
but  their  number  is  surprisingly  small.  ^ 
Workingmen  insist  on  higher  wages, 
but  general  strikes  for  industrial  ob- 
jects have  not  occurred.  The  political 
strikes  have  lasted  but  a  day  or  so. 
Exchange  has  fallen  during  the  war, 
but  public  sentiment  is  practically 
unanimous  in  favoring  radical  remedial 
measures  to  improve  the  country's 
financial  situation,  and  these  will 
eventually  react  upon  exchange.  So 
upon  what  basis  are  you  going  to  start 
a  revolution? 

My  English  friend  used  to  reply 
to  this  question  by  saying  solemnly 
*D'Annunzio.'  We  must  admit  that 
D'Aimunzio's  adventure  has  produced 
a  critical  situation,  and  is  in  a  sense  a 
danger  point.  But  I  used  to  reply  to 
my  English  acquaintance  by  pointing 
out  the  tact  and  patience  which  the 
government  had  shown  toward  that 
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leader   and    his   enterprise,    and    the 
general  disposition  to  insist  upon  dis- 
cipline  and   national    loyalty   mani- 
fested by  all  parties.    The  bourgeois 
democracies  of  Western  Europe  are 
now  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  ma- 
jorities are  not  entitled  to  tyrannize 
over  minorities,  but  must  treat  them 
with  firmness  tempered  by  considera- 
tion. My  friend  would  not  admit  that 
such  a  policy  could  succeed.    There- 
upon I  recalled  to  him  —  what  he  had 
completely    forgotten  —  that    as    re- 
cently  as  1914,  in  a  country  which 
proved  itself  later   thoroughly  sound 
at  heart  and  powerful,  an  eminent  pub- 
lic man,  who  was  later  to  become  Cabi- 
net Minister,  had  organized  a  small 
minority  to  oppose  armed  resistance 
against  the  government,  and  that  the 
government  when  called  upon  to  de- 
fend its  sovereignty  did  not  order  its 
troops    to    fire.     Such   an    order   all 
Europe  would  have  construed  as  a  sign 
of  weakness.   The  country  where  this 
happened  was  England ;  the  statesman 
who  organized  armed  resistance  was 
Carson,  the  question  which  the  English 
Government  smoothed  over  (without 
shedding  the  blood  of  its  citizens)  while 
enforcing  due  respect  for  its  sover- 
eignty, was  the  Ulster  question.   The 
Fiume  question  holds  about  the  same 
position  in  Italy  that  the  Ulster  ques- 
tion held  in  English  public  opinion.  In 
any  ca^e,  they  both  have  a  common 
characteristic.   The  Italian  people  re- 
volted with  abhorrence  from  the  idea 
that  Italian  soldiers  should  fire  upon 
Italian    soldiers    at    Fiume.     Conse- 
quently, after  D  'Annunzio  had  taken 
that  city  there  was  no  other  way  to  deal 
with  the  matter  except  the  one  that  the 
Italian   Government  chose — to  wait, 
to  negotiate  with  D'Annunzio,  to  settle 
the  whole  incident,  which  is  a  pain- 
ful thorn  in  the  side  of  Italian  senti- 
ment, by  negotiation.     The  negotia- 
tions continued  a  long  time  without 


success,  but  this  does  not  indicate  lack 
of  discipline  in  the  Italian  army,  or  the 
failure  of  Italian  citizens  to  respect 
their  government. 

The  Italian  army  has  very  good  dis- 
cipline; but  a  different  kind  of  disci- 
pline from  that  we  had  in  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Italian  officers  and  Italian 
citizens  recognize  also  a  categorical 
imperative,  but  it  is  irrational  to  ex- 
pect them  to  conceive  this  categorical 
imperative  in  the  Prussian  manner. 
The  Italian  Government  is  not  weak- 
ened a  particle  by  the  fact  that  it  did 
not  hasten  to  hale  the  Fiume  legion- 
aries before  a  court-martial;  quite  on 
the  contrary,  its  delay  and  patience 
merely  demonstrate  its  own  reserve 
strength,  and  proves  that  a  ma^- 
jority,  or  at  least  a  better  element, 
among  the  Italian  legionaries  are  not 
only  loyal  soldiers  but  also  conscien- 
tious Italian  patriots. 

If  complications  should  arise  at 
Fiume,  the  people  really  responsible 
will  be  in  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Washington. 
Italy  is  one  of  the  victorious  pow- 
ers, but  its  allies  have  hitherto  shown 
little  comprehension  of  its  needs  and 
interests. 

Revolution?  Unless  all  Europe  is 
swept  by  revolution,  Italy  will  not  be. 
The  Italian  people  like  the  rest  of  us 
are  restless  and  nervously  on  edge;  but 
Italy  itself  is  strong  and  sound.  The 
Italian  people  are  working  and  at  heart 
want  nothing  but  peace  and  quiet. 
The  future  political  constitution  of 
their  country  will  be  variously  con- 
ceived by  different  parties,  but  there  is 
not  at  this  moment  in  the  whole  king- 
dom a  single  group  of  appreciable 
importance  which  desires  anything  else 
than  to  make  Italy  the  pillar  and 
stronghold  of  peace.  You  cannot  find 
among  the  Italian  people  the  slightest 
trace  of  bitterness  or  hatred  toward 
.  their  recent  enemies.  You  find  no  ervi- 
dence  of  that  other  temper — almost 
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equally  portentous  elsewhere — which 
manifests  itself  in  dark  prophesies  that 
hostilities  may  be  resumed. 

Italians  as  individuals  do  not  cher- 
ish deep  prejudices,  and  there  is  no 
more  interesting  political  reading  in 
Italy  —  nothing  more  characteristi- 
cally Italian  —  than  the  pacifist  plat- 
form of  the  former  Nationalist  party 
at  the  time  of  the  last  election.  This 
desire  for  peace  manifests  itself  also  in 
the  eagerness  to  get  back  to  useful 
work,  and  the  tendency  to  admire  and 
honor  business  enterprise  and  suc- 
cesses. No  international  hatred  can 
survive  where  such  a  spirit  prevails. 
Italy  is  absorbed,  now  that  she  has  at^ 
tained  her  national  ideal,  in  raising  her- 
self to  a  more  imp)ortant  place  in  the 
economic  life  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  influence  of  that 
country  will  be  exerted  in  favor  of  con- 
ciliatory policies  and  international 
cooperation.  When  Italians  call  them- 
selves Latins,  they  do  not  thereby  dis- 
parage other  races.  One  reason  why 
they  cherish  their  Latin  ancestry  is  that 
it  brings  them  closer  to  other  countries. 


A  revolution?  A  revolution  cannot 
begin  to-morrow  because  it  has  already 
begun  some  time  ago.  We  are  really 
in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  revolu- 
tion, of  which  the  war  was  merely 
a  symptom,  and  Russian  Bolshevism 
is  another  symptom.  Structures  of 
greater  endurance  and  deeper  founda- 
tions than  empires  have  been  over- 
thrown. World  ideals,  and  the  attitude 
of  nations  toward  each  other  and 
toward  the  social  problems  they  must 
meet,  have  been  revolutionized.  Men 
face  their  fellow  men,  and  governments 
face  governments,  hesitating,  \mcer- 
tain,  helpless.  Humanity  regards  the 
social  chaos  which  surroimds  it  with  be- 
wilderment, and  no  one  can  find  again 
his  familiar  place.  Religion,  science, 
economic  life,  social  standards  are  all 
embraced  in  this  revolution.  It  affects 
all  civilized  mankind.  We  have  no 
more  knowledge  of  whither  we  are 
drifting  than  those  ancient  Northmen, 
who  entrusted  themselves  to  the  un- 
known ocean  in  their  Viking  ships  and 
were  driven  without  their  own  design 
from  continent  to  continent. 
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[The  Berliner  TageblaU  (Liberal  Daily), 
January  29] 

I.  What  Has  Russia  to  Sell? 
BY   HANS  VORST 

The  Pendulum  policy  of  the  Entente 
toward  Russia  has  again  swung  to  the 
other  end  of  the  arc.  What  a  short 
time  it  has  been  since  Germany  was 
officially  instructed  to  join  the  block- 
ade of  Russia!  And  now  the  Supreme 
Cotmcil  has  decided  to  inaugurate  an 
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exchange  of  products  between  Russia 
and  the  Allied  and  Neutral  Powers 
through  the  agency  of  the  Russian 
Cooperatives!  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  already  appropriated  seven- 
teen million  pounds  sterling  to  insure 
its  merchants  against  losses  in  the 
trade,  and  a  vast  interchange  of 
products  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation. 
If  this  is  not  simply  a  diplomatic 
manoeuvre,  it  means  really  lifting  the 
whole  blockade  against  Russia  and  not 
merely  relaxing  it.    The  fact  is  not 
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affected  in  the  slightest  by  whether  it 
is  intended  to  employ  the  Cooperaf 
tives  as  agents  or  not.  The  effort  to 
distinguish  between  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  these  organizations  involun- 
tarily recalls  to  mind  a  Russian  saying: 
'Keep  straight,  but  sneak  his  purse.' 

Naturally,  the  practical  question  is 
whether  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  will 
have  any  material  effect  upon  trade 
with  Russia.  The  Allies  seem  to 
cherish  great  hopes  in  that  direction. 
Roberts,  the  Food  Administrator  of 
England,  informed  the  Hague  corre- 
spondent of  the  Berliner  TageblaU  that 
one  motive  for  lifting  the  blockade  was 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  that 
Russian  provisions  and  raw  materials 
were  necessary  for  the  latter  purpose. 
That  is  pretty  big  talk.  A  reporter  of  . 
the  Chi(^o  Tribune  informs  us  that 
Italy,  France,  and  in  particular  Eng- 
land, have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  must  have  Russian  products  and 
that  they  have  seized  time  by  the  fore- 
lock in  order  to  anticipate  Germany. 
Even  here  in  Germany,  some  people 
have  got  excited.  The  Deutsche  AUge- 
meine  Zeitung  publishes  a  communi- 
cation from  a  correspondent  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Esthonia  and 
the  Soviet  Republic  opens  the  way  for 
us  to  get  provisions  from  Russia,  and 
urgently  admonishes  us  not  to  let  the 
opportunity  escape.  Another  writer  in 
the  same  paper  comments  with  better 
appreciation  of  the  real  facts  that  this 
trade  is  not  likely  to  fulfill  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Council. 

And  that  is  true,  indeed.  One  does 
not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  weep  at 
the  persistence  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic illusions  in  regard  to  Russia. 
Only  two  years  ago,  Germany  was 
carried  off  its  feet  with  the  same  *pipe 
dreams*  that  are  now  enchanting  the 
Allies.  Everyone  was  urging  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Russia,  and  some  even 


thought  that  this  would  eventually 
bring  universal  peace.  They  supposed 
that  when  we  had  once  got  access  to 
the  fabulous  wealth  of  food  and  raw 
materials  in  Russia,  we  could  easily 
dispose  of  our  other  enemies.  At  that 
time  —  to  be  specific,  on  January  19, 
1918  —  I  discussed  this  question  at 
length  in  our  columns,  showing  that 
though  all  Russia  might  be  thrown 
open  to  our  trade,  we  would  get  ex- 
tremely little  in  the  way  of  food  and 
raw  materials  from  that  source.  People 
protested  that  I  was  a  'knocker,* 
until  bitter  experience  proved  to  every- 
one that  my  prediction  was  very 
conservative  indeed. 

Even  at  that  date,  it  had  been 
shown  beyond  a  shred  of  doubt  that 
the  distress  prevailing  throughout 
Russia  was  not  primarily  due  to  lack 
of  transportation  but  to  a  general  de- 
cline of  production.  Even  our  fond 
hopes  of  getting  food  in  the  Ukraine 
were  not  well  founded.  This  was  the  sit- 
uation two  years  ago.  Since  then, 
Bolshevism  and  Civil  War  have  con- 
tinued their  devastation  all  over 
Russia.  New  causes  have  been  added 
to  the  old  ones  to  reduce  agricultural 
production.  The  Soviet  policy  of  con- 
fiscation has  intimidated  the  peasants. 
The  growing  scarcity  of  manufactures 
and  the  breakdown  of  barter  between 
city  and  coimtry,  have  caused  the 
peasants  to  plant  only  as  much  as  they 
themselves  will  eat.  Agricultural  im- 
plements have  been  worn  out  and  not 
replaced.  Only  a  man  with  a  fevered 
imagination  could  conceive  Russia 
supplying  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
provisions  to  foreign  customers.  Some 
extremely  scanty  stocks  might  still 
have  been  found  in  Southern  Russia 
when  Denikin  was  in  control.  To  take 
them  would  have  been  to  starve  the 
famishing  districts  of  the  North. 
Moreover,  they  disappeared  when 
Denikin  retreated. 
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The  truth  is  that  Litvinov  meant 
only  raw  materials  when  he  spoke  of 
'great  quantities'  of  things  for  export. 
What  he  meant  was  flax,  hemp,  tim- 
ber, skins,  leather,  and  plfitinum;  but 
we  may  be  very  skeptical  even  regard- 
ing these.  It  is  possible  that  the  Soviet 
Government  or  the  Cooperatives  have 
at  their  disposal  some  such  raw  ma- 
terials as  flax  and  hides,  because  Rus- 
sian manufacturing  has  ceased  and 
there  is  no  way  of  converting  these* 
into  cloth  and  leather,  although  both 
of  those  articles  are  urgently  needed  at 
home.  But  to  apply  the  word  'vast 
supply'  to  them  is  pure  fiction.  They 
would  mean  merely  a  bite  to  modem 
industry  and  when  they  were  gone 
they  could  not  be  replaced.  Let  us 
consider  flax,  for  instance.  Quite  apart 
from  the  general  decline  of  agricultural 
production  and  of  tilled  land,  other 
causes  have  contributed  to  lessen  this 
crop.  Flax  was  mainly  grown  in  the 
northern  departments  which  formerly 
did  not  produce  enough  grain  to  sup- 
port themselves.  There  can  be  hardly 
any  doubt  but  what  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  the  peasants  in 
those  departments  have  planted  food 
in  preference  to  flax  for  which  they  had 
no  use.  What  flax  was  grown  was 
worked  up  into  homespun  fabrics  be- 
cause cotton  could  not  be  obtained. 

We  have  even  more  positive  evi- 
dence regarding  timber.  The  forest 
wealth  of  Russia  has  not  been  seriously 
impaired.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviet 
Government  is  unable  to  provide  even 
a  fraction  of  the  fuel  needed  in  its  own 
cities.  Several  causes  account  for  this. 
The  timber  most  accessible  to  existing 
transportation  routes,  whether  by  land 
or  water,  was  cut  during  the  war  and 
the  revolution.  The  private  timber 
industry  has  been  abolished  by  the 
Bolsheviki.  The  Soviet  Government 
has  not  substituted  a  competent  or- 
ganization to  take  its  place.  The  util- 


ization of  the  great  forests  in  remote 
sections  of  the  country  will  be  im- 
possible until  a  corps  of  workers  can 
be  organized  and  taken  to  the  spot. 
Scarcity  of  provisions  and  absence  of 
transportation  both  veto  such  an  en- 
terprise. These  reasons  account  for  the 
disastrous  fuel  famine  this  winter  in 
the  Russian  cities,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  they  will  prevent  the 
exportation  of  timber  in  appreciable 
quantities. 

Trade  with  Russia  sufi^ers  under 
another  great  handicap.  Trade  ma- 
chinery has  been  completely  wrecked. 
To  be  sure,  the  Cooperatives  experi- 
enced a  marvelous  development  during 
the  war  and  the  first  year  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  Bolsheviki,  by  confiscat- 
ing private  establishments,  left  them 
almost  a  clear  field.  They  are  to  be 
credited  with  immense  services  to  the 
country  and  will  play  an  all-important 
rdle  when  reconstruction  comes.  But 
these  societies  have  not  been  organized 
for  foreign  trade.  They  are  principally 
Consumers'  Societies,  designed  to  dis- 
tribute goods  to  their  members,  or 
else,  though  to  a  smaller  extent.  Pro- 
ducers' Societies,  organized  to  market 
the  products  of  the  country  people  at 
local  commercial  centres.  Moreover, 
beginning  late  in  1918,  the  Soviet 
Government  adopted  for  a  time  a 
policy  of  persecuting  the  Cooperatives 
for  political  reasons.  It  lately  reversed 
this  policy  when  it  discovered  that  its 
own  existence  would  be  imperiled  if 
the  Cooperatives  were  destroyed.  But 
there  has  not  been  time  for  the  latter 
to  recover. 

So,  we  may  conclude  with  assurance 
that  the  trade  between  Russia  and 
other  countries  will  for  the  time  being 
prove  negligible.  Building  up  such  a 
trade  will  be  a  process  of  time  and  can 
only  follow  reconstruction  at  home. 
Such  reconstruction  implies  suitable 
p)olitical    and    economic    conditions. 
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where  Russian  producers  and  dealers 
feel  certain  that  they  will  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  labors.  Another  neces- 
sary preliminary  will  be  practically  re- 
building the  railway  system  and  all 
the  machinery  of  domestic  trade. 
Present  attempts  to  resimie  dealings 
on  a  large  scale  will  meet  defeat,  be- 
cause the  whole  economic  organiza- 
tion of  Russia  is  in  ruins.  The  latter 
can  never  be  restored  while  the  Bol- 
shevik! are  in  control.  To  rebuild  the 
system  will  require  the  codperation 
and  material  aid  of  foreign  countries. 
There  is  room  in  Russia  for  everyone. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  international 
rivalry  and  jealousy.  The  coimtry's 
needs  should  inspire  us  to  united 
action  directed  toward  helping  the 
Russian  people  to  use  the  wealth  which 
lies  at  their  hands.  Any  policy  we  may 
adopt  will  be  useless  so  long  as  the  Bol- 
sheviki  rule.  The  first,  indispensable 
condition  of  success  is  to  end  their 
government. 

[Le  Temps  (Radical,  Anti-Socialist»  Oppor- 
tunist Daily),  February  12] 

II.    Lloyd  George  and  Russia 

Mr.  Llotd  George  has  made  a  full 
statement  of  his  Russian  policy.  It  is 
based  on  two  assumptions.  First,  that 
Russia  is  able  to  export  enough  raw 
materials  and  provisions  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  in  Western  Europe; 
second,  that  if  Russia  is  permitted  to 
exchange  commodities  freely  with 
other  countries,  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment will  disappear. 

He  concludes  from  this  that  we 
ought  to  trade  with  Russia  without 
formally  making  peace  with  the  Soviet 
Government. .  Mr.  Lloyd  George  does 
not  say  that  he  will  never  negotiate 
with  the  Bolsheviki,  but  he  desires 
them  to  reform  first.  He  says  that  as 
long  as  we  have  no  assurance  that  the 
present  rulers  of  Russia  will  abandon 


their  barbarous  methods,  and  govern 
in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  civil- 
ized society,  no  modem  power  in  the 
world  will  be  willing  to  make  peace 
with  them. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  pro- 
gramme may  be  summarized  as  using 
the  Bolsheviki  to  overthrow  Bolshe- 
vism. He  plans  to  accomplish  this 
simultaneously  in  Russia  and  in 
Western  Europe.  Western  Europe 
tirould  receive  abundant  supplies  of 
wheat,  timber,  flax,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products.  The  cost  of  living 
would  decline.  The  masses  of  working- 
men  would  be  more  contented.  Bolshe- 
vism-would find  fewer  partisans  among 
us,  thanks  to  the  abundance  that  would 
flow  out  of  Bolshevist  Russia. 

In  Russia,  itself,  on  the  other  hand, 
lifting  the  blockade  would  revive 
economic  activity.  Individual  inter- 
ests would  arise  within  the  Commimist 
society.  These  private  interests  would 
wax  strong  and  insist  upon  order  and 
liberty.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  says  that 
he  believes  that  we  can  save  Russia 
through  commerce — that  commerce 
will  terminate  sooner  than  any  other 
measure,  the  present  regime  of  pillage 
and  the  attendant  abuses  existing 
\mder  Bolshevist  rule.  So  the  Soviet 
Government,  which  is  so  proud  of 
having  secured  the  lifting  of  the  block- 
ade, is  to  be  overthrown  or  reorganized 
by  the  results  of  its  own  success. 

This  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  theory. 
Undeniably  it  is  a  very  ingenious  one. 
Incidentally,  we  might  add  that  the 
overthrow  of  Bolshevism  is  not  its  sole 
purpose.  Since  the  pound  sterling  has 
lost  so  large  a  fraction  of  its  value  in 
comparison  with  the  dollar,  England 
has  been  paying  heavy  tribute  to  the 
United  States.  It  wishes  to  liberate 
itself  from  this  tribute.  It  is  seeking 
another  source  for  grain  and  raw 
materials.  It  hopes  to  find  its  supplies 
in  Russia,  where  the  pound  sterling  has 
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an  enormous  value  compared  with  the 
ruble.  We  shall  totally  misinterpret 
present  events,  from  Lithuania  to 
Korea,  unless  we  bear  constantly  in 
mind  that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  are  henceforth  to  be  the  two 
greatest  naval  and  commercial  powers 
of  the  globe. 

It  remains  to  be  determined  whether 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  theories  are  likely 
to  be  confirmed  by  facts.  We  can- 
not criticize  their  purely  hypothetical 
bases,  for  hypotheses  are  as  neces- 
sary to  political  progress  as  to  scien- 
tific progress.  Nevertheless,  we  linust 
examine  the  foundation  for  these 
hypotheses. 

Is  Russia  in  a  position  to  export 
commodities  enough  to  influence  ap- 
preciably the  cost  of  living  in  West- 
em  Europe?  The  problem  presents 
three  aspects  —  production,  purchas- 
ing power,  and  transportation. 

If  private  consumption  of  bread 
tends  to  increase  in  Russia  —  which 
is  what  we  would  naturally  expect  — 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  will 
be  an  excess  of  grain  sufiiciently  large 
to  affect  supplies  and  prices  in  Western 
Europe.  Are  there  considerable  sources 
available  for  export?  If  so,  we  shall 
have  to  prevail  upon  the  holders  to  de- 
liver their  supplies.  That  is  a  task 
which  the  Soviet  Government  has  ap- 
parently failed  to  accomplish.  Re- 
cently, the  Food  Commissioner  at 
Moscow  estimated  the  visible  store  of 
wheat  in  Russia  at  only  about  550,000 
tons.  This  is  required  primarily  for 
home  consumption.  Then,  assuming 
without  further  discussion  that  we 
could  arrange  to  pay  for  what  we  buy 
in  Russia  without  difiiculty,  there  still 
remains  the  problem  of  transportation. 
That  difiiculty  presents  itself  not  only 
in  case  of  grain,  but  in  case  of  every 
other  product,  whether  brought  from 
Russia  or  shi|}ped  to  that  coimtry. 
What  is  the  situation  here? 


Radiograms  received  from  the  Bol- 
sheviki  speak  of  the  great  efforts  being 
made  to  restore  locomotives,  to  un- 
load cars,  and  to  clear  railway  termi- 
nals.   So  far  as  we  can  judge,  these 
labors  are  rather  impulsive  and  deco- 
rative —  they  do  not  produce  the  im- 
pression of  being  methodical  and  con- 
stant. But  we  need  not  deal  with  this 
question  of  form.    When  Peter  the 
Great  requisitioned  from  each  village 
a  certain  number  of  shoemakers,  and 
gave  them  the  choice  of  going  to  Mos-    • 
cow  and  learning  the  new  methods  of 
the  Englishman,  Humphrey,  or  serv- 
ing a  term  in  the  galleys,  he  adopted 
a  very  dramatic  procedure.  None  the 
less,  history  tells  us  that  he  succeeded 
in  improving  the  Russian  method  of 
making    shoes.     To-day,  when    the 
Bolsheviki  order  a  'week  of  transpor- 
tation service,'  or  even  a  'Conmnmist 
Saturday,'  they  are  not  drilling  their 
administrators    in    English   methods. 
Rather,  they  are  adopting  a  German 
way  of  doing  things.    These  'weeks' 
and   these   'Saturdays'  suggest  sur- 
prisingly the  proceedings  that  the  Ger- 
man authorities  used  during  the  war 
to   get   additional   results   from    the 
public.    However,   allowing  for   this 
superficial  difference,  Lenin's  methods 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  wiU  be  less  successful. 
However,  what  will  the  practical  re- 
sult amount  to  even  then?   The  re- 
forms of  Peter  the  Great  certainly  did* 
not  weaken  the  power  of  the  Tsar.  If 
Lenin  manages  to  reform  the  railway 
service,  what  reason  have  we  to  con- 
clude that  this  will  weakai  the  Bol- 
sheviki?   The  day  that  the  Russian 
raUways  begm  to  give  as  good  service 
\mder  the  combined  efforts  of  Com- 
munist   propaganda    and    the    Red 
terror  that  Russia  formerly  had,  un- 
doubtedly that  country  will  control 
the  indispensable  machinery  for  for- 
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eign  commerce.  But  at  the  saine  mo- 
ment, the  Soviet  rulers  will  have 
acquired  an  equally  indispensable  in- 
strument for  inspiring  respect  for 
their  authority  throughout  all  the 
realm,  and  for  dispatching  troops 
whenever  they  desire  against  their 
neighbors.  This  would  not  be  the 
overthrow  of  Bolshevism  proposed  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It  would,  rather, 
result  in  establishing  a  great  power, 
autocratic  and  imperialist  in  organi- 
zation and  purposes. 

Some  may  object  that  the  Bolsheviki 
are  incapable  of  erecting  such  an  effi- 
cient system.  Many  fancy  that  their 
government  is  destined  to  end  in 
anarchy.  All  this  is  possible,  but  in 
that  case  how  are  you  going  to  increase 


production,  organize  exports;  rehabili- 
tate transportation?  Li  brief,  how 
are  you  going  to  reestablish  that  com- 
merce which  we  count  upon  to  'save 
Russia'? 

So  we  conclude  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  hypotheses  are  not  as  self- 
evident  as  they  seem.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  relations  between 
the  Cooperatives  and  the  Soviets. 
Little  illumination  is  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  radiogram  correspondence 
between  Moscow  and  Great  Britain. 

The  English  and  French  should  have 
the  courage  to  face  these  facts:  Russia 
continues  an  unsolved  problem,  and 
one  possibly  full  of  menace.  This 
is  an  additional  reason  for  us  to  re- 
main united.  Stick  to  the  alliance! 
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[The  Neue  Freie  Pretae  (National  Liberal 
Daily),  January  6\ 

Tsar  Nicholas  II 


I. 


BY  GOTTFRIED.  PRINCE  OF 
HOHENLOHE-SCHILLINGSFURST 

Upon  my  first  audience  the  Tsar  re- 
ceived me  at  his  writing  desk.  He  was 
in  a  colonel's  uniform  of  the  Zarskoye 
Guards,  his  favorite  dress.  It  was  very 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  never 
wore  any  other  imiform  than  that  of  a 
colonel,  a  rank  he  held  on  the  death  of 
his  father.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
had  been  promoted  to  colonel,  but 
since  there  was  no  one  left  to  promote 
him  higher,  his  military  career  stopped 
at  that  point.  This  was  frequently  re- 
peated as  indicating  his  touching 
modesty  and  without  doubt  something 
of  this  sort  was  involved  in  his  action. 


But,  after  all,  he  was  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  naturally  outranked  his 
officers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in 
my  introductory  inter\iew  nothing  of 
importance  was  mentioned.  The  Tsar 
welcomed  me  to  Russia  with  great 
friendliness,  asked  me  the  usual  ques- 
tions as  to  the  period  I  had  been  in  serv- 
ice, where  I  had  been  stationed  last, 
and  then  referred  to  a  visit  which  he 
had  made  a  few  days  previously  to  one 
of  our  cruisers  anchored  at  Kronstadt. 
He  stated  that  he  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  incident. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed I  saw  the  Tsar  quite  frequently 
at  manoeuvres  and  on  hunting  excur- 
sions, so  that  I  believe  I  came  to  know 
him  well  enough  to  form  opinions  of 
some  value  as  to  his  character. 

Nicholas   11    became   heir   to   the 
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throne  unexpectedly,  through  the  early 
death  of  his  elder  brother.  Possibly, 
therefore,  he  thought  he  had  not  re- 
ceived the  most  complete  training  for 
his  office,  and  this  added  to  his  temper- 
amental timidity  and  rresolution.  Up 
to  an  age  when  most  young  men  are 
already  engaged  in  practical  affairs,  he 
was  carefully  kept  with  his  sisters  in 
domestic  tutelage,  and,  therefore,  had 
no  opportimity  to  develop  an  inde- 
pendent character  or  to  interest  him- 
self in  practical  matters.  Even  the 
trip  around  the  world  which  he  took 
after  he  became  heir  apparent,  in  com- 
pany with  his  cousin.  Prince  George 
of  Greece,  did  not  change  him  in  this 
respect.  Of  the  impressions  which  he 
brought  home  from  that  journey  the 
most  persistent  was  an  unbounded 
hatred  of  Japan,  where  he  would  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  a  fanatical  native 
when  visiting  one  of  the  temples,  if  his 
gigantic  cousin  had  not  warded  off  the 
blow  just  at  the  critical  moment.  A 
deep  scar  in  the  Tsar's  forehead  re- 
mained as  a  permanent  memento  of 
this  incident. 

His  accession  to  the  throne  made  no 
change  in  his  timid  and  irresolute 
temperament.  He  hated  to  make  de- 
cisions in  public  business;  even  duties 
of  a  more  or  less  ornamental  character 
were  a  torture  to  him.  If  he  could  have 
had  his  heart's  desire,  he  would  have 
devoted  himself  to  his  family  and  to 
hunting.  Many  persons  in  ordinary 
ranks  of  life  find  it  impossible  to  devote 
themselves  to  these  pleasures  alone, 
but  there  is  probably  no  one  for  whom 
they  were  more  completely  out  of 
reach  than  for  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias.  So  Nicholas  II  was  ever  studying 
to  escape  public  business  and  to  put  it 
on  the  shoulders  of  other  people.  He 
merely  required  these  deputies  to  re- 
port to  him,  but  otherwise  left  them 
to  their  own  devices.  Therefore,  when 
unsuitable  men,  as  unfortunately  often 


happened,  misused  their  offices,  the 
odium  did  not  fall  upon  them  but  upon 
their  royal  master.  His  subjects  were 
constantly  blaming  him  for  things  of 
which  he  usually  was  entirely  ignorant. 

Though  suspicious,  like  all  Russians, 
the  Tsar  at  the  same  time  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  any  gossip  concerning  his  min- 
isters and  confidants,  no  matter  how 
irresponsible  the  one  who  brought  it. 
The  result  was  that  everyone  strove 
to  get  into  the  confidence  of  his 
ruler. 

More  than  once  such  gossip,  partici- 
pated in  frequently  by  members  of  the 
royal  family,  ruined  some  prominent 
man  of  state,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  even  the  day  before  that  his 
status  with  the  Tsar  was  insecure.  The 
latter  never  allowed  his  feelings  to 
manifest  themselves  in  his  attitude 
toward  his  advisers.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, Nicholas  II  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  being  false  and  deceitful, 
although  unjustly.  He  was  weak — 
indeed  abnormally  weak — and,  there- 
fore, could  not  withstand  persuasion 
for  any  length  of  time.  If  he  was  urged 
repeatedly  to  drop  one  of  his  advisers, 
he  ultimately  did  so;  not  because  he 
was  convinced  that  the  man  was  wrong 
and  disliked  him,  but  merely  in  order 
to  have  peace.  The  Emperor  had  one 
of  the  most  placid  natures  that  I  have 
ever  met,  and  the  common  opinion 
that  he  trembled  day  and  night  in  fear 
of  assassination  is  absolutely  false.  I 
believe  that  his  constant  worry  at 
having  to  make  decisions,  for  which  he 
instinctively  felt  himself  incapable, 
troubled  him  much  more  than  fear  for 
his  life. 

He  was  seldom  free  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  former  thought,  and  per- 
haps escaped  from  it  most  completely 
when  he  was  hunting.  On  such  occa- 
sions I  have  seen  him  really  natural 
and  talkative.  He  was  then  exception- 
ally attractive  and   amiable,  and   I 
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doubt  whether  you  could  easily  have 
found  a  person  who  would  have  proved 
more  likable  in  private  life  than 
Nicholas  II,  if  his  fate  had  not  con- 
demned him  to  occupy  a  throne.  He 
was  in  no  respect  fitted  to  be  the  auto- 
cratic ruler  of  all  the  Russias.  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  ever  pondered  deeply 
upon  what  that  implied.  He  once 
made  a  remark  to  me  that  greatly 
strengthened  this  opinion. 

We  were  coming  back  from  one  of  his 
winter  hunts,  to  which  I  usually  was 
invited,  and  were  drinking  tea  in  his 
private  car.  He  was  always  a  gra- 
cious host  on  such  occasions.  Besides 
himself  and  the  Archduke  Nikolas 
Nikolaivich  there  were  only  two  or 
three  Russian  gentlemen  and  myself 
present. 

Our  conversation  was  perfectly  free 
and  careless.  We  had  been  traveling 
for  days  in  little  Russian  sleds  drawn 
by  single  horses,  and,  as  always  hap- 
pens on  such  occasions,  had  been 
tumbled  out  in  the  snow  repeatedly. 
The  Tsar  said  to  me  that  such  things 
would  not  happen  in  my  country,  but 
that  such  episodes  were  not  unusual 
on  the  best  roads  in  Russia.  I  replied 
that  even  in  our  country,  unhappily, 
we  did  not  have  first-class  roads  every- 
where. The  Archduke  Nikolas,  who 
had  often  hunted  in  Austria-Hungary, 
was  able  to  confirm  this.  The  Tsar 
thought  that,  while  naturally  there 
were  bad  roads  everywhere,  Russia 
was  preeminent  in  this  respect,  and 
added:  *A  hundred  years  ago  most  of 
our  roads  were  execrable.  They  are  the 
same  to-day;  and  I  '11  bet  you  any- 
thing you  wish,  that  a  himdred  years 
from  now  they  will  be  just  as  bad  as 
ever.' 

Apparently  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  he,  as  an  autocratic  ruler,  was  in 
any  way  responsible  for  at  least  trying 
to  improve  the  highways  of  his 
country. 


[The  Neus  Zureher  ZeUung  (Liberal  Demo- 
cratic Daily),  January  18] 

II.    Emperor  Francis  Joseph 

Few  sovereigns  exercised  their 
power  so  long  and  were  so  little 
known  to  their  contemporaries  as 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  While  he 
was  alive  people  never  tired  of  extolling 
his  virtues  as  a  ruler  and  of  represent- 
ing him  as  a  model  constitutional 
monarch.  They  praised  his  enlight^ 
enment  and  the  rich  experience  he 
had  acquired  during  his  protract- 
ed reign.  His  advanced  years,  and 
especially  the  tragic  fate  that  pursued 
him  throtighout  his  life  and  succes- 
sively deprived  him  by  acts  of  violence 
of  his  brother,  his  only  son,  and  his 
wife,  and  the  heavy  blows  that  befell 
him,  not  as  a  private  man,  but  as  a 
ruler,  surroimded  him  in  the  public 
eye  with  a  nimbus  of  tragedy.  How- 
ever, this  nimbus  has  proved  evanes- 
cent. The  hurricane  of  the  revolution 
has  dispersed  its  shimmering  glory  and 
disclosed  a  Francis  Joseph  who  has  be* 
come  an  object  of  contempt  and  curses. 
The  phrase  'the  accursed  Hapsburgs' 
has  now  become  part  of  the  vocabu- 
lary of  his  country.  But  to  know  the 
real  Francis  Joseph  we  must  forget  both 
the  monarch  of  the  Byzantine  flat- 
terers, and  the  distorted  monster  of 
the  revolutionists.  He  never  was  an 
ideal  and  model  ruler,  as  one  party 
represented;  nor  was  he  a  bloody  old 
man  and  war-plotter  as  the  others 
claim. 

In  the  first  place  the  caricature 
which  the  Social  Democrats,  Itab'ans, 
Czechs,  and  Serbs  have  drawn  of  him 
is  absolutely  untrue.  The  Italians  rep- 
resented Francis  Joseplrduring  the  war 
as  an  executioner,  and  a  gallows  ac- 
companied every  picture  of  him  they 
published.  Nothing,  however>  was 
more  abhorrent  to  this  timid  man, 
scrupulously  desirous  of  observing  con- 
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stitutional  fonns,  than  a  despotic 
gallows  regime.  During  the  first  years 
of  his  rule  there  were  frequent  execu- 
tions. Some  of  them  had  no  substan- 
tial reason.  Such  was  the  legal  murder 
of  thirteen  Hungarian  generals  in 
Arad.  That  was  an  incident  explained 
by  the  disorder  and  bitterness  of  the 
period,  and  it  should  not  be  charged 
against  the  young  man  of  eighteen 
years  who  then  was  on  the  throne  but 
was  in  no  sense  the  real  ruler.  Nor 
should  he  be  held  responsible  for  the 
executions  which  the  ruthless  military 
masters  of  the  Empire  carried  out 
during  the  war  in  Galicia,  Bosnia,  and 
Serbia. 

Equally  untrue  is  a  statement  that 
he  was  the  instigator  of  the  World  War. 
That  is  a  charge  specifically  made  by 
the  Social  Democrats.  Nothing  be- 
trays the  unscrupulous  campaign  of 
slander  and  fanatical  distortion  which 
these  people  have  employed  more 
glaringly  than  this  unfotmded  charge. 
No  monarch  was  more  desirous  of 
peace  than  Francis  Joseph.  This  was 
not  merely  sentiment  with  him  but 
almost  a  superstition,  burned  into  his 
being  by  bitter  experiences  with  un- 
successful wars.  He  temperamentally 
disliked  making  serious  decisions  and 
he  personally  wanted  repose,  nothing 
but  repose.  So  characteristic  was  the 
latter  sentiment  that  his  impatient 
courtiers  used  to  complain  bitterly 
that  the  only  sentence  he  knew  was: 
*I  want  to  be  left  in  peace.* 

Comparing  this  consciously  dis- 
torted picture  of  Francis  Joseph  with  its 
opposite  we  find  some  traits  in  the 
more  flattering  portrait  that  are  justi- 
fied. He  did  possess  a  profound  sense 
of  duty  and  great  industry;  he  had  the 
polish  and  dignity  of  a  ruler.  His 
memory  remained  remarkable  to  ad- 
vanced years.  In  short.  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  was  a  grand  seigneur  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  his 


personality  was  beyond  question  one 
to  inspire  sympathy  and  respect. 

But  after  saying  this  we  cannot  justly 
overlook  the  darker  side  of  the  man's 
character.  First  of  all  he  possessed  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  his  own  position. 
His  belief  that  he  was  monarch  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  was  of  difl^erent  clay 
than  other  men,  permeated  his  entire 
being.  He  never  ccmdescended  to 
equality  or  to  anything  approaching 
equality  with  other  men.  Even  in  his 
own  domestic  circle  he  never  came 
down  to  a  familiar  footing.  The  neces- 
sity he  occasionally  felt  to  be  a  human 
being  foimd  complete  satisfaction  in 
his  rare  intercourse  with  a  few  familiar 
friends  and  his  grandchildren. 

This  deeply  rooted  belief  in  his  own 
majesty  made  him  intolerant  and  con- 
tradictory, especially  when  he  was 
yoimg,  and  disinclined  him  to  give  his 
ear  to  what  was  not  personally  pleas- 
ant. This  disposition  is  illustrated  by 
a  characteristic  scene,  where  the  Em- 
peror took  great  ofiense  with  one  of  his 
generals  who,  returning  from  the  cam- 
paign against  Denmark  in  1864,  made 
a  report  emphasizing  the  vast  superior- 
ity of  the  Prussian  needle  rifle  to  the 
Austrian  muzzle  loader.  The  Emperor 
took  this  as  a  personal  afiront,  and 
would  not  listen  to  the  possibility  that 
the  Prussian  weapon  was  superior.  He 
dismissed  the  embarrassed  ofiicer  with 
every  evidence  of  his  displeasure. 

Of  course,  this  natural  tendency 
was  encouraged  by  the  attitude  of  his 
courtiers.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
Emperor  was  present  at  the  o}>ening  of 
a  great  hospital,  instructions  were 
given  that  some  extra  doors  should  be 
'made  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  in  passing 
through  the  institution.  On  the  same 
occasion  the  Emperor  made  a  little 
speech — that  is,  he  read  it  from  a 
memorandum  and  stuck  the  paper  in 
his  pocket  afterwards.    This  caused 
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great  concern  to  the  committee  in 
charge  who  wanted  his  remarks  for 
the  newspapers.  So  they  requestedjthe 
Emperor's  adjutant  to  ask  him  for^the 
manuscript;  but  the  latter  refused,  say- 
ing that  such  a  request  would  be  dis- 
respectful. Thereupon  the  founder  of 
the  institution,  a  famous  Vienna 
physician,  who  though  a  perfect  gentle- 
man was  not  a  courtier,  himself  ap- 
proached the  Emperor  to  request  the 
manuscript.  The  latter  handed  it  to 
him  without  further  comment. 

WhileFrancis  Joseph  was  just  as  fully 
convinced  of  his  divine  appointment 
as  ruler  of  his  people  as  was  William 
II,  his  native  courtesy  and  courtly  train- 
ing prevented  his  advertising  his  senti- 
ments in  the  offensive  way  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  latter.  His  ideas  were 
the  same,  but  he  knew  how  to  repress 
their  manifestation;  and  his  feeling  of 
duty  forbade  him  as  a  constitutional 
monarch  to  express  absolutist  senti- 
ments, although  he  cherished  them  in 
the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

Self-control  characterized  the  old 
Emperor,  not  only  in  his  political  acts, 
but  also  in  private  relations.  For  in- 
stance, when  he  visited  art  galleries 
he  never  criticized  the  new  school 
paintings  which  he  so  abhorred.  His 
comment  was  merely,  *That  is  rather 
extreme  for  me.'  This  reticence  in  ex- 
pressing judgments  characterized  his 
political  utterances  and  made  his  views 
seem  commonplace.  The  public  made 
a  joke  of  his  stereotype  remarks,  'It 
pleases  me  very  much,'  *It  seems  very 
beautiful  to  me.'  But  the  sarcasm  was 
not  really  just.  His  observations  were 
mere  commonplaces,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
most  brilliant  of  men  couid  not  have* 
spent  a  half  century  visiting  exhibi- 
tions, knowing  beforehand  that  every 
remark  he  made  would  receive  serious 
attention,  without  acquiring  a  habit 
of  being  non-committal.  We  can  be 
quite  certain  that  he  would  have  liked 


often  to  say  spicier  things*  but  his 
sense  of  duty  forbade.  It  was  only  in 
regard  to  military  matters  that  he  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  express 
positive  opinions.  At  manoeuvres  and 
reviews  he  could  be  stem  and  exacting. 
He  had  an  extraordinarily  quick  eye 
for  military  externals,  and  consequently 
was  rather  feared  by  his  officers. 

Not  only  did  the  old  Emperor  lack 
all  trace  of  real  originality,  but  he  was 
deficient  in  scientific  and  artistic  train- 
ing. He  never  improved  by  subse- 
quent reading  the  scanty  knowledge 
he  had  acquired  as  a  very  young  man, 
before  ascending  the  throne.  Books 
played  practically  no  part  in  his  life. 

The  sixty-eight  years  of  Francis 
Joseph's  reign  were  no  blessing  to  his 
Empire.  He  had  the  excuse,  so  far  as 
his  personal  responsibility  went,  that 
the  problem  presented  by  an  empire 
composed  of  nations  rent  by  violent 
national  discord  was  a  supremely 
difficult  one.  Not  only  did  he  lack 
well  pondered  statesmanship,  but  he 
lacked  a  happy  knack  of  doing  things. 
He  was  always  involuntarily  blunder- 
ing and  hitting  upon  the  mojt  un- 
suitable people  for  important  posts. 
In  spite  of  vast  experience  with  pub- 
lic affairs  he  never  learned  to  know 
his  fellow  men.  In  his  youth  he  was 
unstable  in  his  opinions,  swinging 
from  one  extreme  to  another:  in  his  old 
age  he  acquired  a  distaste  for  mak- 
ing decisions,  and  postponed  action 
upon  questions  aS'ecting  the  vital 
interests  of  his  realm.  So  finally  the 
avalanche  that  had  accumulated 
from  these  untouched  problems,  over- 
whelmed his  country. 

[Berliner  TageblaU  (Radical  Liberal  Daily), 

January  S] 

III.     The  Kaiser  at  Amerongen 

It  would  be  best  of  all  to  drop  the 
former  Kaiser  entirely  from  public  dis- 
cussion. But  unless  something  is  said. 
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the  most  absurd  fictions  get  into  circu- 
lation. A  recent  conspicuous  example 
of  this  is  the  tale  being  circulated  by  a 
prominent  gentleman  who  recently  re- 
turned from  Amerongen   to  Vienna. 
He  was  the  first  Austrian  to  have  a 
story.  He  had  been  more  or  less  of  a 
guest  at  Amerongen.  Why  should  not 
his  stories  be  correct,  thai?  The  world 
has  no  special  reason  to  be  interested 
in  the  matter,  but  the  fact  is  that 
several  guests  have  been  received  at 
Amerongen  who  were  not  at  all  the 
kind  of  people  who  should  have  en- 
joyed   its   hospitality.    They   proved 
this  subsequently  by  spreading  tact- 
less gossip  evidently  employed  in  de- 
fault of  more  substantial  facts.    The 
Emperor,  of  old  habit,  likes  to  see  a 
great  many  people.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  relieve  his  loneliness  and  un- 
healthy musing  by  keeping  him  sur- 
roimded  with  company.   Possibly,  an 
effort  is  made  to  get  visitors.   No  one 
of  his  household   is  particularly  ex- 
perienced in  the  affairs  of  the  world  — 
particularly  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
of  to-day  —  consequently  a  number  of 
mere  adventurers  have  received   an 
audience.   Some  of  them  have  turned 
out    either    hostile   or   inconceivably 
stupid.    It  will  be  better  to  receive 
there  neither  the  Kaiser's  devoted  fol- 
lowers from  the  time  when  he  held  high 
position,  nor  empty-headed  curiosity 
seekers  who  have  a  knack  for  procuring 
recommendations.    As  I  said  before, 
the   best  thing  the  world  could   do 
would  be  to  forget  Amerongen.     It  is 
simply  not  true  that  the  people  there 
are  elated  by  hope.   The  Kaiser  him- 
self has  aged  greatly  and  shows  signs 
of  declining  vitality.  The  trembling  of 
his  right  limbs,  which  was  hardly  no- 
ticeable in  the  old  days,  has  increased 
so  as  to  be  very  obvious  and  rather  to 
hold  one's  attention  during  an  inter- 
view. The  Kaiser  has  become  corpu- 
lent, although  he  eats  very  little.  He 


still  retains  his  military  bearing.  It  is 
noticeable  that  he  speaks  very  slowly, 
quite  in  contrast  to  his  former  habit. 
He  displays  vivacity  only  when  he 
talks  of  old  times.  People  comment 
that  he  will  suddenly  lose  interest  in 
the  midst  of  a  lively  conversation  and 
allow  his  glances  to  roam  vacantly 
about  the  room.  At  such  moments  he 
inspires  only  pity.  The  world  of  which 
he  is  least  conscious  is  the  world  of  the 
present.  No  person  who  has  inter- 
viewed the  Kaiser  at  Amerongen  and 
is  competent  to  form  a  reliable  impres- 
sion, doubts  for  a  moment  but  what 
this  man,  mentally  distraught  and 
physically  weakened,  will  never  again 
be  able  to  engage  in  active  service  of 
any  sort.  When. he  is  at  his  best  he 
seems  to  enjoy  for  a  brief  interval 
whatever  attracts  his  interest.  He 
reads  articles,  discusses  them,  and  ex- 
hibits solid  information  regard ingmany 
topics.  But  the  grind  of  the  war,  the 
shock  of  defeat,  and  the  constant 
thought  of  the  future  that  may 
threaten  him,  have  weakened  his  vigor 
of  mind  and  will. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the 
Kaiser  proposes  to  move  to  Doom 
House,  which  he  has  purchased  from 
Baroness  Heemskerk.  It  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  Amerongen  Castle.  The 
large  structure  is  near  the  edge  of  the 
Doom  Estate  and  hardly  one  hundred 
metres  from  the  highway,  so  that  it  is 
exposed  to  the  view  of  curiosity  seekers. 
It  is  surrounded,  like  most  other 
estates  of  the  old  Holland  nobility, 
by  a  beautiful  park.  Some  tenant 
houses  are  to  be  built  in  the  vicinity. 
Work  upon  them  is  already  started. 
The  fumiture  has  arrived  and  the 
roads  now  bear  evidence  of  the  heavy 
trucks  that  delivered  it.  It  is  stored 
for  the  time  being  in  some  vacant 
houses  in  the  vicinity.  The  Kaiser 
paid  a  high  price  for  the  property. 
These  preparations  seem  to  indicate 
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that  the  former  Emperor  does  not  con- 
sider his  stay  in  Holland  a  temporary 
episode.  Quite  the  contrary.  He  no 
longer  expresses  the  desire  ever  to  re- 
turn to  Germany.  That  is  all  over. 
He  considers  Grermany  lost.  The  idea 
has  become  fixed  with  him  that  he  was 
deceived,  tricked,  and  deserted  by  his 
advisers  and  by  the  whole  nation.  He 
lets  no  opportunity  pass  to  prove  this 
in  great  detail.  Simultaneously,  he  has 
developed  an  abnormal  suspicion  of 
other  people. 

Probably  the  plan  is  to  enlarge  the 
family  circle  by  haying  some  of  the 
other  relatives  reside  with  him.  At 
present  the  group  is  very  small.  Al- 
though the  Crown  Prince  is  in  rather 
serious  financial  straits,  he  will  not 
live  with  the  Kaiser  permanently.  He 
remains  at  Wieriengen.  The  former 
Emperor's  companions  are  Greneral 
von  Winterfeld  —  the  former  military 
attach^,  not  the  general  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Armistice  Commission  — 
Captain  von  Ilsemann,  one  or  two 
yoimger  officers,  and  now,  very  fre- 
quently, Mr.  Kriege,  formerly  an  offi- 
cial in  the  Foreign  Office,  a  man  well 
known  during  his  official  life  as  a  pe- 
dantic stickler  for  the  observance  of  in- 
ternational law  down  to  the  smallest 
letter.  The  former  Empress  is  in  much 
better  health.  Her  companion  is  Count- 
ess Keller.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  the  servants — not  many  of  them. 
Probably  the  whole  personnel  of  the 
establishment  counts  a  scant  forty  peo- 
ple. To  all  outward  appearances,  life 
passes  on  this  estate  much  as  it  does  at 
the  neighboring  country  seats  of  this 
idyllic  region. 

Every  visitor  at  Amerongen  has  to 
present  an  admission  card  from  which 
a  coupon  is  detached  when  he  enters 
and  another  when  he  departs.  All  the 
former  Emperor's  letters,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  companions,  are  subject 
to  censorship.   The  Kaiser  himself  is 


interned.  Dutch  officialdom  is  not 
harsh,  but  scrupulously  exacting  in 
these  matters. 

[Oennania  (Clerical  Daily), 
January  9] 

IV.    A  Royal  Traitor 

*  The  French  Prime  Minister,  driven 
into  a  comer,  seeks  to  escape  from  the 
net  of  lies  which  he  has  woven  about 
himself,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  have 
recourse  to  the  absolutely  false  and 
tmtruthful  assertion  that  I  have  recog- 
nized, either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
justice  of  France's  claim  for  the  return 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  I  repudiate  this 
lying  assertion  with  indignation.' 

This  is  the  telegram  which  Emperor 
Charles  sent  when  Cletnenceau  made 
public  the  first  information  which  the 
world  received  concerning  the  peace 
mission  of  Prince  Sixtus,  the  brother 
of  the  Empress  Zita.  Compare  this 
telegram  with  the  letter  which  the  last 
of  the  Hapsburgs  wrote  on  March  24, 
1917,  and  which  he  transmitted  to 
President  Poincar^.  We  see  that  Mr. 
Clemenceau's  statement  was  not  false; 
for  we  have  a  facsimile  of  the  letter  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph. 

It  was  no  secret  that  AustriarHun- 
gary  was  an  unstable  ally,  even  before 
the  death  of  Francis  Joseph.  The 
economic  condition  of  the  old  Empire 
was  rapidly  growing  worse.  The  sacri- 
fice of  life  it  was  called  upon  to  make 
continued  to  motmt.  Its  constituent 
nationalities  were  striving  to  sunder 
the  political  ties  that  united  them  im- 
der  the  Hapsburg  crown.  Under  such 
circumstances  who  would  blame  Em- 
peror Charles  for  exerting  all  the  in- 
fluence in  his  power  upon  German 
headquarters  to  terminate  the  war? 
But  even  if  his  wishes  found  no  hear- 
ing, he  was  not  justified  in  taking  the 
steps  he  did  at  Paris.  Quite  possibly, 
the  former  Emperor  at  first  planned 
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merely  to  prepare  the  world  for  a 
general  peace.  But  the  revelations 
recently  made  prove  that  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiations  through  Prince 
Sixtus  with  the  leading  men  of  France, 
he  made  the  decision  to  sacrifice  Ger- 
many to  his  own  interests. 

Poincar^  wrote  the  Emperor:  'It  is 
for  the  interest  of  France,  not  only  to 
preserve  AustriarHungary,  but  to  en- 
large that  coimtry  if  necessary  at  the 
cost  of  Germany  by  adding  to  it 
Bavaria  or  Silesia.'  Among  the  four 
points  which  the  Prince  transmitted 
to  Vienna  as  France's  conditions,  the 
first  was  that  Austrian-Hungary  should 
recognize  the  right  of  France  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  support  those  claims.  Em- 
peror Charles  accepted  this  condition 
in  his  letter  of  March  24.  He  made  no 
objection  to  the  suggested  enlargement 
of  his  own  territories  at  the  expense  of 
Germany^  He  stated  in  an  interview 
with  his  brother-in-law  that  he  would 
even  consent  to  have  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  neutralized.  A  Catholic 
newspaper  in  Vienna  is  quite  justified 
in  commenting  upon  this  dishonorable 
and  faithless  proceeding  as  follows: 
*The  former  Emperor  Charles  was  a 
traitor  to  the  German  nation.  He 
betrayed  the  nation  both  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  in  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire:  for  Austrian  Germans 
would  never  have  supported  him  in 
such  a  treason.' 

The  next  question  is,  what  r61e  did 
Count  Czemin  play  in  this  attempt 
to  obtain  a  separate  peace?  In  the  fFar 
Memoirs  which  he  has  recently  pub- 
lished, he  asserts  that  in  spite  of  his 
opposition  to  the  political  views  of  the 
German  military  leaders,  he  always  re- 
jected the  idea  of  a  separate  peace  and 
strove  only  for  a  general  peace.  The 
mission  of  Prince  Sixtus  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  an  affair  of  the  former 
Emperor.    In  reporting  an  interview 


which  Prince  Sixtus  had  on  March  23, 
1917,  in  Laxenburg,  with  the  Em- 
peror —  where  Czemin  also  was  pr^ 
ent  later,  the  Prince  says  that  tlie 
latter  gentleman  was  very  frosty  and 
blunt;  but  that  he  did  say  that  the 
Germans  would  never  in  his  opinion 
give  up  Alsace-Lorraine  and  it  might 
eventually  be  necessary  to  separate 
from  them.  This  statement  makes  us 
infer  that  Czemin  did  not  share  fully 
the  attitude  of  the  Emperor.  The  next 
question  is  whether  he  knew  the  con- 
tents and  wording  of  the  Emperor's 
letter  of  March  24,  1917,  where  the 
latter  speaks  of  *the  just  claims  of 
France  to  Alsace-Lorraine.'  These 
words,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  the  sub- 
ject of  a  bitter  controversy  between 
Clemenceau  and  Czemin.  They  were 
repudiated  by  the  latter.  In  a  note 
which  the  Coimt  appended  to  the 
letter  of  Emperor  Charles,  dated  May 
9,  1917,  the  former  demanded  that 
Austria  should  not  be  called  up)on  to 
cede  any  territories  except  in  exchange 
for  other  territories,  but  asserted  that 
Austria  was  always  ready  to  conclude 
an  honorable  peace  with  the  Entente. 
Since  the  compensations  were  never 
named,  one  cannot  reproach  Graf 
Czemin  with  betraying  his  ally  in 
demanding  them. 

These  revelations  affect  not  only 
Germany  and  Austria  but  also  Italy. 
The  Italian  press  is  foaming  at  the 
mouth  with  indignation  because  Eng- 
land and  France  conducted  these 
negotiations  in  March  and  April,  1917, 
without  consulting  Italy.  The  state 
ment  of  the  Emperor  to  Prince  Sixtus, 
that  a  representative  of  General  Ca- 
doma  had  been  in  Bern  early  in  May 
to  offer  Austria  peace  in  return  for  the 
cession  of  Trent,  has  been  vigorously 
denied  by  the  former  Italian  com- 
mander. He  says  he  would'never  have 
approved  a  settlement  on][that  basis. 
The  Italian  newspapers  back  up  this 
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statement  by  asserting  that  no  Italian 
would  have  consented  to  a  separate 
peace,  but  that  every  member  of  that 
nation  was  determined  to  fight  until 
Italy's  war  aims  were  attained. 

In  any  case,  the  Italian  Government 
was  informed  in  May  of  the  Anglo- 
French  plans  for  a  separate  peace  with 
Austria.  Le  Temps  has  published  two 
letters  dated  that  month,  indicating 
that  Ribot  proposed  that  the  King  of 
Italy,  the  King  of  England,  and  Presi- 
dent Poincar^,  accompanied  by  their 
ministers,  should  meet  at  some  point 
behind  the  French  front  to  discuss  the 
question  of  a  separate  peace  with 
Austria.  England  accepted  the  pro- 
posal; but  the  meeting  never  took 
place,  because  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
refused .  Sonino  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  that  time,  and  we  can  easily 
understand  why  he  is  being  so  praised 
to-day  by  the  Italian  newspapers., 

Another  question  suggests  itself. 
Why  have  the  English  and  ,  French 
newspapers  chosen  to  publish  these 
revelations,  at  a  moment  when  they 
are  well  calculated  to  disturb  the  good 
relations  of  the  Allies  to  Italy?  The 
answer  is  easily  discovered.  Just  at 
present,  Nitti  and  Scialoja  are  in  Lon- 
don trying  to  bring  the  negotiations 
upon  the  Adriatic  question  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  real  reason  for  publishing 
this  account  of  Austria's  appeal  for  a 
separate  peace  just  now  is  to  show  the 
Italians  that  the  Western  Powers  re- 
jected these  favorable  terms  solely  out 
of  consideration  for  Italy. 

[London  Chronicle  (Lloyd  George  Daily), 

February  10] 

WAR   CRIMES:  THE   AVERAGE 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

BY  PHILIP  GIBBS 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  the  people  of  this  country  really 
think  about  the  rigorous  prosecution 


of  the  'Black  List'  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  many  German  Princes,  Gen- 
erals, Admirals,  and  officers  for  of- 
fenses against  humanity.  We  have  had 
newspaper  views,  some  of  them  raising 
the  old  war  cries,  and  some  of  them 
urging  moderation,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  know  the  feeling  of  the  nation. 

In  private  conversation  with  many 
types  of  men  and  women  I  have  not 
met  a  single  individual  who  did  not 
think  that  a  trial  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
subordinates  by  a  Court  of  Allied 
Judges  would  be  a  mockery  of  justice, 
and  an  act  of  international  foUv. 
Doubtless,  there  are  thousands  of 
people  in  our  own  country  (and  un- 
doubtedly the  mass  of  people  in 
France)  who  think  precisely  the  oppo- 
site, and  will  not  be  satisfied  until 
large  numbers  of  eminent  personages 
and  their  human  instruments  in  Ger- 
many have  been  sentenced  to  death, 
prison,  or, exile,  but  if  that  is  so  I  have 
not  met  them. 

I  had  a  conversation  on  the  way 
back  from  Vienna  with  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  diplomatic  service  who 
is,  of  all  men,  free  from  any  suspicion 
of  being  a  *  pro-German.'  Talking 
about  the  subject,  he  said,  'I  do  not  see 
how  the  Kaiser,  or  any  of  his  officers, 
can  be  brought  to  trial  by  an  Allied 
Court.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  direct  evidence  of  guilt,  or 
of  formulating  a  charge  which  would 
have  any  legal  weight,  such  a  trial 
would  be  a  travesty  of  justice,  as  by 
elementary  ethics  accusers  may  not  be 
judges  in  their  own  cause.  Also,  a 
failure  to  convict  would  make  us  the 
laughing  stock  of  history.' 

That  is  the  point  of  view  of  a  man 
learned  in  international  law,  and  I 
imagine  it  represents  the  conviction  of 
most  English  lawyers  who  are  able  to 
look  at  this  question  in  the  cold  light 
of  legal  tradition.  Nor  can  I  see  Lord 
Haig  or  any  of  our  generals  giving  evi- 
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dence  against  Hindenburg  and  his 
army  commanders. 

The  average  Englishman  is  unable 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  interna- 
tional law,  but  he,  too,  seems  to  feel 
in  his  bones  that  a  trial  of  alleged. 
German  criminals  would  not  be  ac- 
cording to  our  honest  ideas  of  justice, 
but  would  be  justified  only  by  the  laws 
of  vengeance,  which  are  on  another 
plane. 

He  would  not  shed  tears  over  the 
death  or  degradation  of  these  men.  I 
fancy  that  most  of  us  who  saw  the  dead 
bodies  of  English  and  French  and  Ger- 
man soldiers  strewn  upon  the  fields  of 
France  and  Flanders  during  the  years 
of  war  would  not  be  stirred  by  a  pro- 
found pity  if  there  were  to  be  a  mas- 
sacre of  German  Field  Marshals,  Gener- 
als, and  other  officers,  who  were  utterly 
callous  of  human  life  when  it  was  not 
their  own.  I  for  one  would  not  grieve 
about  their  fate. 

But  I  should  grieve  for  our  oath  fate, 
ivhich  would  be  involved  in  such  acts 
of  vengeance,  done  in  cold  blood,  with 
a  pantomime  of  justice.  I  should  feel 
that  somehow  we  should  have  lost  caste 
in  the  code  of  civilization  and  chivalry. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  brutal  men 
in  Germany  who  by  their  conduct  in 
the  war  merit  death  most  richly,  but 
even  in  their  case  I  think  most  English 
people  would  prefer  them  to  die  at  the 
hands  of  their  own  people  whom  they 
led  to  ruin  and  disgraced.  The  people 
that  I  know,  and  I  think  I  know  a 
fairly  average  crowd,  are  not,  in  fact, 
very  much  interested  or  absorbed  in 
this  question  of  war  criminals.  The 
execution  even  of  Hindenburg  himself 
(which  is  quite  unlikely)  would  not  fill 
them  with  any  joy  or  satisfaction.  It 
would  not  help  the  demobilized  soldier 
to  get  a  better  joT),  or  any  job.  It 
would  not  redress  the  balance  of  ex- 
change between  America  and  England. 
It  would  not  make  the  loaf  cost  a 


penny  less,  or  cause  the  home-made 
profiteer  to  disgorge  his  ill-gotten 
wealth.  The  problems  of  life  are  too 
big  and  too  insistent  to  be  cured  by  the 
gratification  of  vengeance. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  average 
Englishman,  as  far  as  I  know  him,  is 
lukewarm  about  this  'Black  List,*  or 
hostile  to  it3  prosecution,  is  because 
his  mind  is  concentrated  upon  higher 
ideals  than  that,  bigger  and  cleaner 
purposes.  He  is  looking  forward  to  an 
European  peace,  when  all  countries 
will  get  together,  somehow  or  other,  to 
reconstruct  the  ruin  of  war's  heritage. 
He  is  convinced  now  that  anarchy  and 
bankruptcy  in  Germany  are  not  going 
to  be  good  for  his  own  business  or  his 
peace  of  mind. 

I  think  he  is  right,  and  I  go  further 
than  the  average  man  in  thinking  that 
if  we  inflame  the  anger  and  despair  of 
the  German  people  by  this  new  demand 
of  surrender  we  shall  prepare  the  way 
inevitably  to  another  war,  which  will 
be  fought  by  those  who  are  now  in  their 
perambulators,  the  children  of  the  men 
who  escaped  from  the  recent  massacre. 

In  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  differ- 
ence between  German  man-power  and 
French  will  be  greater  than  it  was  in 
1914.  France  will  still  have  Germany 
across  her  frontier,  and  if  that  neigh- 
bor is  intent  upon  paying  back  ven- 
geance for  vengeance  there  will  be 
another  invasion,  another  massacre, 
and  another  agonized  cry  for  help  from 
England  and  America.  I  understand 
the  passion  which  makes  the  French 
people  crave  for  the  punishment  of  the 
German  leaders,  and  I  think  it  is  justi- 
fied by  history  —  but  not  by  wisdom. 
If  France  were  wise  and  far-seeing  she 
would  leave  German  democracy  to  deal 
with  its  tyrants  and  build  bridges  of 
reconciliation  across  the  Rhine,  so  that 
the  German  {people  should  be  shamed 
by  chivalry  and  educated  by  a  generous 
compassion. 
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[Kdlnische  Zeitung  (Conservative    Daily, 
English  occupied  territory),  January  18] 

KIEL:  THEN  AND  NOW 
BY  W.   SCHULZE 

Kiel,  early  in  January. 
At  last  we  have  the  winter  solstice 
behind  us,  and  may  look  forward  to 
the  cheerful  prospect  of  growing 
warmth.  Such  a  prospect  is  something 
precious  to  a  soul  cast  down  by  the 
coal  famine.  What  soul  in  Kiel  is  not 
thus  depressed?  In  our  whole  house 
at  home  we  have  only  one  diminutive 
iron  stove,  which  constantly  looks  ill- 
humored  and  frosty  because  it  is  so 
poorly  fed  with  coal  substitutes.  As 
to  real  coal,  we  wonder  if  it  still  exists. 
There  are  rumors  of  some  in  Kiel,  but 
it  is  so  well  concealed  that  it  might 
almost  be  non-existent.  It  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  harbor.  Optimises  — 
for  we  have  such  people,  fortunately, 
even  in  this  era  of  tears  —  say,  with 
all  seriousness,  that  Eaei  has  really  a 
little  submarine  colliery  district  at  it 
doors.  This  lies  around  the  old  coal 
hulks  of  the  former  Imperial  Navy.  In 
transshipping  coal  there  year  in  and 
year  out  for  so  long  a  period,  many  a 
sack  of  the  now  costly  black  jewels 
found  their  way  accidently  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  harbor,  and  in  spite  of  the 
general  war  scarcity  the  fish  have  not 
eaten  it  up.  So  coal  is  down  there. 
And  people  are  trying  to  get  it  —  in- 
ventive persons  eagerly  trying  various 
devices.  Kiel,  therefore,  has  a  new 
profession,  that  of  coal  fishing.  It  is  a 
trade  that  supports  men;  for  a  trifle  of 
a  hundredweight  of  coal  will  sell  for 
from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  marks 
if  you  get  it.  It  is  generally  reported 
that  the  prospective  product  has  been 
bought  up  for  a  long  period  to  come. 
At  least  we  have  this  latest  gift  of  the 
sea  —  or,  if  you  prefer  that  way  of 
looking  at  it,  the  last  present  which 


the  old  navy  is  making  to  its  home 
town. 

That  is  about  the  only  thing  left  to 
Kiel  from  the  navy:  as  a  naval  base 
the  city  is  a  back  number.  Nowhere 
else  does  the  ruin  of  the  Old  Order  im- 
press itself  with  such  painful  clearness 
on  the  vision.  Naval  officers  and  sail- 
ors who  once  thronged  our  streets  have 
almost  completely  disappeared.  Busi- 
ness houses  which  formerly  were, 
nearly  without  exception,  suppliers 
in  one  way  or  another  to  the  navy  — 
where  did  you  find  a  sign  at  that  time 
that  did  not  have  the  words,  'Pur- 
veyor to  His  Majesty's  Ships'?  — 
have  acquired  another  and,  I  might 
say,  a  civilian  aspect.  And  then  the 
hsu-borl  The  picture  stabs  one's  heart. 
All  the  steel-clad  leviathans,  Grermany 's 
proud  sea  defenders,  have  disappeared  • 
The  busy  going  and  coming  of  boats 
and  launches  has  ceased.  Even  the 
buoys  are  deserted.  The  gulls  keep 
flitting  here  and  there,  feeling  keenly 
the  change  in  their  fortunes,  for  the 
vessels  which  used  to  feed  them  so 
abundantly  have  gone,  and  no  substi- 
tute has  come.  The  surface  of  the  har- 
bor is  like  a  desert,  frightfully  empty. 
Only  the  'graveyard,*  a  district  set 
apart  before  the  war  for  old  ships 
taken  out  of  service,  is  still  well  occu- 
pied. There  lie  the  ancient,  brave 
veterans  long  past  their  fighting  age, 
which  have  been  left  us.  They  look 
shabby  and  rough.  We  can  put  them 
back  into  service  if  we  have  money; 
and  may  make  pleasure  trips  in  them, 
if  that  gives  us  pleasure.  The  winter 
sun  glistens  on  the  cold  blue  waters  of 
the  Fiord.  The  icy  sea  stretches  far 
beyond,  the  gloomy  coast  frames  the 
picture.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  grave  of 
Germany's  sea  glory,  and  we  avert 
our  gaze  from  it  whenever  possible. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  tem- 
porary revival  of  activity,  and  the 
harbor  took   on   new   signs   of  life. 
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When  the  Baltic  blockade  was  sud- 
denly proclaimed,  merchant  vessels 
from  all  parts  of  its  western  waters 
scurried  to  the  protection  of  Kiel  har- 
bor. Little  vessels  flocked  around  the 
buoys  like  sheep  fleeing  in  panic  from 
a  wolf.  The  navy  thus  gave  shelter, 
with  its  harbor  at  least,  to  the  sister 
merchant  marine.  That  was  all  it 
could  do:  our  armed  might  had 
crumbled  to  the  dust.  Will  it  ever 
revive  to  protect  our  ocean  commerce? 
Over  there  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  harbor  lie  the  mighty  works  of 
the  former  Imperial  Navy  Yard  and 
the  Germania  Shipbuilding  Company. 
They  used  to  be  of  interest  as  a  pictiire 
of  highly  organized  industry.  Never 
stopping,  radiating  activity  day  and 
night,  with  the  clang  and  clatter  of 
hammers  and  thunder  of  machinery, 
they  were  the  birthplace  of  many  of 
our  great  war  vessels  and  our  sub- 
marines. But  now?  Silence  —  almost 
the  silence  of  the  grave!  Wearily, 
drop  by  drop,  little  streams  of  labor 
for  a  brief  period  each  day  trickle 
about  the  vast  premises.  An  observer 
hardly  notes  them;  and  what  he  sees 
does  not  bring  comfort  to  his  heart. 
A  few  men  are  employed  breaking  up 
our  submarines.  The  same  hammers 
that  forged  them  now  crush  them  to 
fragments.  A  slight  beginning,  how- 
ever, has  been  made  toward  new  con- 
struction. A  few  da3rs  ago  the  Ger- 
mania Yards  launched  the  ore  carrier 
"  Sa3ra,'^  the  first  of  four  sister  vessels 
built  on  contract  for  the  ICrupp  firm. 
This  steamer  is  one  of  the  first,  possibly 
the  very  first,  merchant  vessel  whose 
keel  was  laid  and  whose  construction 
was  finished  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
We  hope  that  other  Kiel  yards  will 
soon  be  busy.  The  city  must  transfer 
its  interest  as  speedily  as  possible  from 
the  navy  to  the  merchant  marine.  Its 
future  depends  upon  the  success  with 
which  it  accomplishes  this,  else  its 
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ruin  impends  with  the  abolition  of  our 
navy.  For  what  small  remnants  of  our 
so-called  new  naval  establishment  still 
exist  will  have  their  principal  base  at 
Wilhelmshaven.  Naturally  this  ques- 
tion of  the  future  employment  of  the 
harbor  is  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  municipal  authorities.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  make  Kiel  a  great  trans- 
shipping port  for  Baltic  trade.  In  this 
connection  they  advocate  making  their 
city  a  free  port. 

The  authorities  are  also  seeking 
other  compensation  for  what  Kiel  has 
lost.  There  is  the  'Kiel  Week,'  that 
annual  sporting  event  of  international 
interest  to  which  the  Imperial  Court 
formerly  added  exceptional  brilliance. 
Unforgettable  and  vivid  as  a  picture 
the  memory  of  the  last  Kiel  Week,  in 
June,  1914,  rises  before  my  eyes  —  our 
mighty  gray  war  vessels  in  the  harbor, 
and  just  beyond  them  the  black  colossi 
of  the  English  squadron  which  was  on 
a  'friendly  and  neighborly'  visit  to  the 
'cousin-nation.'  The  German  battle- 
ships needed  to  fear  no  comparison 
with  these  of  Britain.  With  proud  sat- 
isfaction even  an  expert  eye  could 
compare  our  gray  giants  with  the 
British  black  leviathans.  How  every- 
thing shone  with  neatness!  How  radi- 
ant the  festive  garb  of  the  vessels  and 
their  crews!  And  above  them  all  the 
black,  white,  and  red  flag.  'We  '11  de- 
fend it  with  our  lives,'  was  the  saying 
then.  Farther  on  down  the  Fiord 
were  the  white  sails  of  the  speeding 
yachts  which  had  come  from  far  and 
wide  for  the  competition.  Through 
the  streets,  and  in  the  gardens,  and  on 
the  steamers  were  joyous,  happy  men. 
There  were  strangers  with  alert,  in- 
terested, admiring  eyes.  That  was 
Kiel.  That  was  what  the  people  of  the 
city  with  proud  glances  called  'our 
Kiel'  and  'our  Fiord.'  It  is  now  a 
dream,  nothing  but  a  dream,  and  to 
awaken  from  it  is  torment. 
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TARANTELLA 

BY  HILAIRE  BELLOC 


Do  you  remember  an  Inn, 

Miranda? 

Do  you  remember  an  Inn? 

And  the  tedding  and  the  (spreading 

Of  the  straw  for  a  bedding. 

And  the  fleas  that  tease  in  the  High  Pyrenees, 

And  the  wine  that  tasted  of  the  tar? 

And  the  cheers  and  the  jeers  of  the  young  muleteers 

(Under  the  dark  of  the  vine  veranda)? 

IX>  you  remember  an  Inn,  Miranda, 

Do  you  remember  an  Inn? 

And  the  cheers  and  the  jeers  of  the  young  muleteers 

Who  had  n't  got  a  penny. 

And  who  were  n't  paying  any. 

And  the  hammer  at  the  doors  and  the  Din? 

And  the  Hipl  Hop!  Hap! 

Of  the  clap 

Of  the  hands  to  the  twirl  and  the  swirl 

Of  the  girl  gone  chancing. 

Glancing, 

Dancing, 

Backing  and  advancing. 

Snapping  of  the  clapper  to  the  spin 

Out  and  in 

And  the  Ting,  Tong,  Tang  of  the  Guitar! 

Do  you  remember  an  Inn, 

Miranda? 

Do  you  remember  an  Inn? 

Never  more; 

Miranda, 

Never  more. 

Only  the  high  peaks  hoar: 

And  Aragon  a  torrent  at  the  door. 

No  sound 

In  the  walls  of  the  Halls  where  falls 

The  tread 

Of  the  feet  of  the  dead  to  the  ground. 

No  sound: 

Only  the  boom 

Of  the  far  Waterfall  like  Doom. 
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A  GREAT  STORY  TELLER:  HERMAN  MELVILLE 


BY  VIOLA  MEYNELL 


Within  limits  most  people  could  say 
what  special  fonn  of  writing  they  pre- 
fer.  Even  the  most  just  literary  judg- 
ment may  be  subject  to  preferences  for 
one  kind  of  greatness  over  another 
kind.  It  the  great  book  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  article  has  in  some  way 
just  missed  people's  preferences,  that 
and  nothing  else  may  account  for  the 
neglect  of  it.  It  is  possible  that  many 
of  those  even  who  are  alert  for  treasure 
have  an  unconscious  preference  for 
finding  it  elsewhere  than  in  a  story 
about  a  whale-hunt.  This  much-ig- 
nored book  is  Moby  Dick^  written  in 
1851  by  Herman  Melville,  and  it  is 
the  story  of  the  hunting  of  whales 
in  general  and  of  a  white  whale  in 
particular. 

Though  it  tells  with  scientific  ac- 
curacy of  every  part  of  the  whale  and 
every  detail  of  it»  capture,  it  is  a  work 
of  wonderful  and  wild  imagination. 
His  whale  is  real,  like  Blake's  tiger, 
but  in  thinking  of  it  he  occasionally 
loses  hold  of  reality  as  we  know  it  — 
as  Blake's  imagination  also  flies  loose 
from  his  sinewy  tiger  to  infinity.  Her- 
man Melville  has  that  rarest  quality, 
rare  even  in  genius,  of  wildness,  imagi- 
nation escaping  out  of  bounds.  But 
the  whale  is  the  cause  —  this  natural 
object,  and  its  order,  and  the  truth  that 
we  know  of  it,  and  its  laws,  are  the 
occasion  of  his  wildness. 

There  may  be  people  who  do  not 
love  such  an  occasion  for  imagination. 
There  are  all  those,  one  must  always 
remember,  who  like  to  find  imagina- 
tion, for  instance,  in  fairies,  fantasies, 


trees  with  living  limbs,  imps,  gnomes, 
etc.  If  they  can  enter  by  that  easy 
open  door,  how  should  they  expect 
that  a  whale,  its  measurements,  its 
blubber,  its  oil,  its  lasbless  eyes,  its 
riddled  brow,  and  harpoons  and  ropes 
and  buckets  are  the  way  to  imagina- 
tion? Preferences  will  range  people 
into  two  groups  in  this  regard.  One 
group  requires  that  imagination  shall 
begin  in  facts,  and  in  its  wildest 
flights  shall  still  owe  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  fact,  and  requires,  too,  to  be- 
lieve that  truth  is  at  the  other  unseen 
end  of  that  imagining.  The  other 
group  distrusts  reality  or  the  natural 
object  even  for  a  start,  and  would  not 
wait  to  measure  a  whale,  but  hastens 
after  a  fairy  whom  fancy  can  make  as 
large  or  as  small  as  it  likes.  Or,  since 
tenns  of  fact,  such  as  color,  must  be 
used  in  description,  then  mere  pro- 
fusion is  supposed  to  lend  fancy.  The 
fairy's  robe  may  be  of  many  colors, 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  be 
excluded. 

Is  that  profusion  imagination?  —  or 
will  imagination  not  rather  spring  from 
some  great  restriction,  such  as  the 
whiteness  of  this  whale  —  whiteness 
'which  strikes  more  of  panic  to  the 
soul  than  that  redness  which  afirights 
in  blood?'  Fairies  have  no  starting 
place  in  valuable  reality,  and,  what  is 
worse,  no  ultimate  realit>  to  arrive  at. 
Fairies  begin  and  end  in  themselves. 
The  very  freedom  aUowed  to  fancy  in 
that  world  of  fairy  (or  faerie  as  be*- 
lievers  like  it  written)  is  somehow 
fatal  to  its  interest;  it  has  the  deadly 
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freedom  of  being  utterly  outside  truth. 

But  it  is  of  facts  and  figures  that  the 
imagination  in  Moby  Dick  is  made. 
The  story  is  of  a  whaling  voyage  in  the 
Pequod,  under  Captain  Ahab,  who  has 
abeady  lost  a  leg  to  the  white  whale 
known  as  Mob>  Dick.  As  'the  captain, 
that  blighted,  implacable  man  with  his 
pointed  ivory  leg,  his  moody  passion, 
and  his  wild  musings,  becomes  gradu- 
ally known  to  his  crew,  they  discover 
that  they  are  not  following  the  ordi- 
nary course  and  running  the  ordinary 
risks  of  a  normal  whaling  voyage,  but 
are  taking  part  in  a  ceaseless  hunt  for 
the  white  whale,  sacrificing  the  normal 
profits  of  whaling,  multiplying  the 
usual  risks,  defying  every  adversity  of 
weather  or  superstitious  symbol,  in 
order  that  the  maddened  captain  may 
bring  a  doom  of  revenge  upon  the 
white  whale.  'I'd  strike  the  sun  if  it 
insulted  me,'  he  says. 

The  ship  scours  the  seas,  one  vast 
empty  ocean  after  another  —  for  to 
Captain  Ahab  that  sea  is  empty 
which  does  not  hold  the  white  whale. 
Tidings  of  Moby  Dick  are  sometimes 
heard  when  the  Pequod  speaks  another 
lonely  whale  ship;  he  has  been  seen, 
perhaps,  last  year  in  another  sea,  and 
every  rumor  of  him  tells  of  his  havoc 
among  boats  and  men.  To  say  here 
what  doom  falls  might  be  to  impair  for 
the  reader  the  terrors  of  that  search 
and  of  the  encounter  at  last  when  a 
hump  like  a  snow-hill  and  a  vast 
milky  forehead  of  involved  wrinkles 
are  seen  sliding  through  a  sea  that  is 
like  a  noon  meadow  for  calmness. 

Li  proceeding  now  to  the  extensive 
quotations  which  are  tlie  object  of  this 
article,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  give 
a  general  description  of  the  process  of 
whaling,  summarized  from  the  book 
itself,  in  order  that  the  subject  may  be 
clear.  Perhaps  that  praise  had  better 
not  be  too  much  obtruded  which 
might  be  of  a  kind  to  provoke  conten- 


tion, for  it  chances  that  to  the  present 
writer  Herman  Melville  satisfies  not 
only  every  Judgment  but  every  inmost 
preference;  so  that  it  seems  as  if  no 
greatness  that  has  ever  been  surpasses 
his  greatness. 

Nantucket  is  the  island  from  which 
the  whaling  vessels  put  off  on  their 
three,  four,  or  five  years'  voyage.  It  is 
a  'mere  hillock,  an  elbow  of  sand;  all 
beach,  without  a  background.'  The 
Nantucketers  are  sea  hermits,  over- 
running the  watery  world: 

Two  thirds  of  this  terraqueous  ^obe  are  the 
Nantucketer*s.  For  the  sea  is  his;  he  owns  it,  aa 
Emperors  own  empires,  other  seamen  having  but 
a  right  of  way  through  it.  Merchant  ships  are 
but  extension  bridges;  armed  ones  but  floating 
forts;  even  pirates  and  privateers,  though  foOow- 
ing  the  sea  as  hi^waymen  the  road,  they  but 
plunder  other  ships,  other  fragments  of  the  land 
like  themselves,  without  seeking  to  draw  their 
living  from  the  bottomless  deep  itself.  The  Nan- 
tucketer,  he  alone  resides  and  riots  on  the  sea; 
he  alone,  in  Bible  language,  goes  down  to  it  in 
"ships;  to  and  fro  ploughing  it  as  his  own  special 
plantation.  There  is  his  home;  there  lies  his  busi- 
ness, which  a  Noah's  flood  would  not  interrupt, 
though  it  overwhelmed  all  the  millions  in  China. 
He .  lives  on  the  sea,  as  prairie  oocks  in  the 
prairie;  he  hides  among  the  waves,  he  dimbs 
them  as  chamois  hunters  climb  the  Alps. 

For  years  he  knows  not  the  land;  so  that  when 
he  comes  to  it  at  last,  it  smells  like  another 
world,  more  strangely  than  the  moon  would  to 
an  Earthsman.  With  the  landless  gull,  that  at 
sunset  folds  her  wings  and  is  rodsed  to  sleep  be- 
tween billows,  so  at  ni^tfall  the  Nantudceter, 
out  of  sight  of  land,  furls  his  sails,  and  lays  him 
to  his  rest,  while  under  his  very  piUow  rush 
herds  of  walruses  and  whales. 

On  board  are  the  captain,  three 
mates,  three  harpooners,  and  sailors. 
From  the  time  of  the  captain's  old  en- 
counter with  Moby  Dick,  when  in 
whirling  eddies  of  sinking  oars  and 
men  he  had  desperately  seized  a  short 
line-knife  and  struck  at  the  whale, 
*  blindly  seeking  with  a  six-inch  blade 
to  reach  the  fathom-deep  life  of  the 
whale,'  and  Moby  Dick,  'suddenly 
sweeping  his  sickle-shaped  lower  jaw 
beneath  him,  had  reaped  away  Ahab's 
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leg,  as  a  mower  a  blade  of  grass  in  the 
field/  he  had  madly  identified  the 
whale  'not  only  with  all  his  bodily 
woes,  but  all  his  intellectual  and 
spiritual  exasperations':  . 

AU  that  most  maddens  and  torments;  all  that 
stirs  up  the  lees  of  things;  all  truth  with  malice 
in  it;  all  that  cnd[s  the  sinews  and  cakes  the 
hnm;  aU  the  subtle  demonisms  of  life  and 
thou^t;  all  evil,  to  crasy  Ahab,  were  visibly 
personified,  and  made  practically  assailable  in 
Moby  Dick.  He  piled  upon  the  whale's  white 
hump  the  sum  of  all  the  general  rage  and  hate 
felt  by  his  whole  race  from  Adam  down;  and 
then,  as  if  his  chest  had  been  a  mortar,  he  burst 
his  hot  heart's  shell  upon  it. 

To  see  the  captain  with  his  mates,  a 
description  may  be  given  of  the 
cabin  table: 

Over  his  ivory-inlaid  table  Ahab  presided  like 
a  mute,  maned  sea  lion  on  the  white  coral  beach, 
surrounded  by  his  warlike  but  still  deferential, 
cubs.  In  his  own  proper  turn,  each  oflBoer 
waited  to  be  served.  They  were  as  little  children 
before  Ahab;  and  yet,  in  Ahab,  there  seemed  not 
to  lurk  the  smallest  social  arrogance. 

With  one  mind,  their  intent  eyes  all  fastened 
upon  the  old  man's  knife,  as  he  carved  the  chief 
dish  Mom  him,  I  do  not  suppose  that  for  the 
world  they  would  have  profaned  that  moment 
with  the  slightest  observation,  even  upon  so 
neutral  a  topic  as  the  weather.  No!  And  when 
rea«^ing  out  his  knife  and  fork,  between  which 
the  slice  of  beef  was  locked,  Ahab  thereby  mo- 
tioned Starbuck's  plate  toward  him,  the  mate 
received  his  meat  as  thou^  receiving  alms;  and 
cut  it  tenderly ;  and  a  little  startled  if,  perchance, 
the  knife  grased  against  the  plate;  and  chewed  it 
noiselessly;  and  swallowed  it,  not  without  cir- 
cumspection. For  .  .  .  these  cabin  meals  were 
somdiow  solemn  meals,  eaten  in  awful  silence; 
and  yet  at  table  old  Ahab  forbade  not  conversa- 
tion; only  he  himself  was  dumb. 

What  a  relief  it  was  to  choking  Stubb,  when  a 
rat  made  a  sudden  racket  in  the  hold  below. 
And  poor  little  Flask,  he  was  the  youngest  son 
of  this  weary  family  party.  His  were  the  shin- 
bones  of  the  saline  beef;  his  would  have  been  the 
drumsticks.  For  Flask  to  have  {Mesumed  to  help 
himself,  this  roust  have  seemed  to  him  tanta- 
mount to  larceny  in  the  first  degree.  Had  he 
helped  himself  at  that  .table,  doubtless,  never- 
more would  he  have  been  able  to  hold  his  head 
up  in  this  honest  world;  nevertheless,  strange  to 
say,  Ahab  never  forbade  him.  And  had  Flask 
helped  himself,  the  chances  were  Ahab  had  never 
ao  much  ^m  notwed  H. 


Each  mate  had  his  harpooner  as- 
signed to  him— 'there  was  one  of 
these  who  always  brought  his  own  har- 
poon with  him,  'deeply  intimate  with 
the  hearts  of  whales';  another  an 
Indian;  another  a  coal-black  negro 
savage  who,  when  a  black  storm  over- 
takes the  sailors*  revelries,  cries, 
*  What  of  that?  Who 's  afraid  of  black 's 
afraid  of  me!  I'm  quarried  out  of  it!' 
When  in  those  same  revels  of  many- 
nationed  sailors,  anger  quick  as  the 
lightning  flashes  between  two  of  them, 
and  the  rest  would  form  a  ring  for  the 
fight,  'Ready  formed,'  says  an  old 
Manx  sailor.  'There!  the  ringed  hori^ 
zon.  In  that  ring  Cain  struck  Abel.' 

The  mastheads  are  kept  ahnrays 
manned,  and  the  warning  is  caUed  the 
moment  a  whale  is  seen  spouting  its 
vapory  jet  on  the  horizon.  ('If  ye  see  a 
white  one,  split  your  lungs  for  him!' 
says  Ahab.)  The  three  boats  are  then 
lowered  and  put  off  from  the  ship  to 
give  chase,  each  with  a  mate,  his  har- 
pooner, and  the  sailors  rowing,  goaded 
on  by  the  frenzied  exhortations  of  the 
mate: 

'Sing  out  and  say  something,  my  hearties! 
Roar  and  pull,  my  thunderbolts!  Beach  me, 
beach  me  on  their  black  backs  [the  whales'], 
boys;  only  do  that  for  me,  and  I  *I1  sign  over  to 
you  my  Martha's  Vineyard  plantation,  boys; 
including  wife  and  children,  boys.  Lay  me  on  — 
lay  me  on!  O  Lord,  Lord!  but  I  shall  go  stark, 
staring  mad!* 

Or,  when  they  are  flying  through  the 
sea  after  an  old  bull  whale  with  a 
strange  choking  spout  ('Who's  got 
some  paregoric?'  said  Stubb;  *he  has 
the  stomach  ache,  I'm  afraid.  Lord, 
think  of  having  half  an  acre  of  stomach 
ache!')  in  competition  with  a  German 
lK)at: 

'  I  tell  ye  what  it  is,  men,'  cried  Stubb  to  his 
crew,  'it*s  against  my  religion  to  get  mad;  but 
I*d  like  to  eat  that  villainous  Yarman  —  pull  — 
won*t  ye?  Are  ye  going  to  let  that  rascal  beat 
ye?  Do  ye  love  brandy?  A  hogshead  of  bnady* 
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then,  to  the  best  man.  Come*  why  don't  some 
of  ye  burst  a  blood  vessel?  Who's  that  been 
dropping  an  anchor  overboard  —  ve  don't  budge 
an  inch  —  we 're  becalmed.  Halloo,  here's  grass 
growing  in  the  boat's  bottom  —  and  by  the 
Lord,  the  mast  there's  budding.  This  won't  do, 
boys.  Look  at  that  Yarman!' 

A  line  is  attached  to  the  harpoon, 
and  when  the  iron  is  darted  and  lodged 
in  the  whale,  the  boat  is  torn  through 
the  sea,  drawn  on  the  line  by  the  fl3dng 
fish.  As  the  whale  slackens  the  line  is 
hauled  in  and;  the  boat  ranging  close, 
dart  after  dart  is  hurled  into  the  fish  in 
a  crimson  pond  in  which  the  men's 
reflecting  faces  glow  to  each  other  like 
red  men.  As  the  boat  lies  along  the 
whale's  flank,  the  mate '  slowly  churned 
his  long  sharp  lance  into  the  fish,  and 
kept  it  there,  carefully  churning  and 
churning,  as  if  cautiously  seeking  to 
feel  after  some  gold  watch  that  the 
whale  might  have  swallowed,  and 
which  he  was  fearful  of  breaking  ere 
he  could  hook  it  out.  But  that  gold 
watch  he  sought  was  the  innermost  life 
of  the  fish.'  Sometimes  the  stricken 
fish  sounds. 

As  the  three  boats  lay  there  on  that  gently- 
rolling  sea,  gasing  into  its  eternal  Uue  noon;  and 
as  not  a  single  groan  or  cry  of  any  sort,  nay,  not 
so  much  as  a  ripple  or  a  bubble  came  up  from 
its  depths;  what  landsman  would  have  thought 
that  beneath  all  that  silence  and  pladdity  the 
utmost  monster  of  the  sea  was  writhing  and 
wrenching  in  agony!  Not  eight  inches  of  perpen- 
dicular rope  were  visible  at  the  bows.  Seems  it 
credible  that  by  three  such  thin  threads  the 
great  leviathan  was  suspended  like  the  big 
weight  to  an  ei^t-day  dock?  Suspended?  and 
to  what?  to  three  bits  of  board. 

Is  this  the  creature  of  whom  it  was  once  so 
triumphantly  said — 'Canst  thou  fill  his  skin 
with  barbed  irons?  or  his  head  with  fish  spears? 
The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot 
hold,  the  spear,  the  dart,  nor  the  habergeon: 
he  esteemeth  iron  as  straw;  the  arrow  cannot 
make  him  flee;  darts  are  counted  as  stubble;  he 
laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  a  spear.'  lliis  the 
creature?  this  he?  Oh!  that  unfulfiWments  should 
follow  the  prophets.  For  with  the  strength  of  a 
thousand  thighs  in  his  tail,  leviathan  has  run  his 
head  under  the  mountains  of  the  sea,  to  hide  him 
the  Pe(|iiod'8  fish  spears! 


The  dead  whale  is  towed  by  the 
three  boats  to  the  ship  and  secured  to 
it.  The  mate,  perhaps,  fancies  a  steak 
for  his  supper,  and  has  one  cut  from 
the  small: 

Nor  was  Stubb  the  <mly  banqueter  on  whale's 

flesh  that  ni^t.   Mmgliiig  ^hmr  mmnMiiifla  wi»li 

his  own  mastications,  thousands  on  thousands 
of  sharks,  swarming  round  the  dead  leviathan, 
smackingiy  feasted  <m  his  fatness.  The  few 
sleepers  below  in  their  bunks  were  often  startled 
by  the  sharp  slapping  of  their  tails  against  the 
hulL  within  a  few  inches  of  the  sleepers'  hearts. 

With  a  hook  and  windlass  the 
whale's  blubber  or  skin»  which  later 
will  yield  a  hundred  barrels  of  oil,  ig 
peeled  off  in  strips  and  lowered  to  the 
blubber  room,  where  it  is  cut  into 
portable  pieces  and  later  it  is  minced 
for  the  pots.  The  fire  beneath  the  tiy- 
pots  is  fed  by  fritters  of  this  same 
blubber,  still  unctuous  even  after  being 
tried  out.  So  that  the  whale  bums  by 
his  own  body,  even  as  all  is  done  in  the 
forecastle  by  lamps  of  his  own  oil — 
for  the  whalesman  is  one  who  hunts 
his  light,  *as  a  traveler  on  the  prairie 
hunts  up  his  own  supper  of  game.' 
The  whale's  huge  head,  one  third  of 
its  entire  bulk,  is  cut  off  and  hoisted 
against  the  ship's  side,  and  the  peeled 
white  body  is  allowed  to  drift  away 
amid  insatiate  sharks  and  screanting 
fowl  into  infinite  perspective.  Li  the 
head  is  the  deep  cistern  of  about  five 
hundred  gallons  of  spenn  oil,  which  is 
tapped  with  tackle  and  poles  and  a 
bucket,  which  comes  up  *all  bubbling 
like  a  dairymaid's  pail  of  new  milk.' 
The  oil  in  large  tubs  cools  and  crystal- 
lizes into  lumps  which  must  be 
squeezed  back  into  fluid: 

Squeeae!  squeeae!  squeeie!  all  the  mofning 
long;  I  squeeaed  that  sperm  till  I  myself  almost 
melted  into  it;  I  squeeaed  that  sperm  tifl  m 
strange  sort  of  insanity  came  over  me;  and  I 
found  myself  unwittingly  squeeaing  my  oo* 
laborers'  hands  in  it,  mistaking  their  hands  for 
the  gentle  globules.  Sudi  an  abounding.  afEso- 
ttonate»  frioidly,  kvinf^  fading  did  thb  •voc»- 
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tion  b^gel,  tbat  «t  kit  I  wms  oontinuaUy  squees- 
ing  their  hands,  and  looking  up  into  their  eyes 
sentimentally,  as  much  as  to  say,  'OhI  my 
dear  fellow  beingi^  why  should  we  longer  cherish 
any  social  acerbities,  or  know  the  sUi^test  ill 
humor  or  envy!  Come,  let  us  squeeie  hands  all 
round;  nay,  let  us  all  squeeie  ourselves  into  each 
other;  let  us  squeeae  ourselves  universally  into 
the  very  milk  and  sperm  of  kindness!' 

Would  that  I  could  keep  squeeiing  that  sperm 
forever!  For  now,  since  by  many  prolonged,  re- 
peated eiperienoes,  I  have  perceived  that  in  all 
cases  man  must  eventually  lower,  or  at  least 
shift,  his  conceit  of  attainable  felicity;  not 
placing  it  anywhere  in  the  intellect  or  the  fancy; 
but  in  the  wife,  the  heart,  the  bed,  the  table,  the 
saddle,  the  6reside,  the  country;  now  that  I  have 
perceived  all  this,  I  am  ready  to  squeeae  'case' 
eternally.  In  thoughts  of  the  visions  of  the  night 
I  saw  long  rows  of  angels  in  paradise,  each  with 
his  hands  in  a  jar  of  qwrmaceti. 

Finally*  the  oil  is  decanted  off  into 
casks  and  struck  down  into  the  hold, 
'where  once  agiun  leviathan  returns  to 
his  native  profundities.'  When  the  ship 
and  mariners,  suffused  with  unctuous- 
ness  after  ninety-six  hours  of  this  affair 
of  oil»  are  purged  and  cleansed,  the 
heavy  labor  is  at  an  end.  'But  mark: 
aloft  there*  at  the  three  mastheads, 
stand  three  men  intent  on  8p3ring  out 
more  whales,  which,  if  caught,  infal* 
libly  will  agiun  soil  the  old  oaken  furni- 
ture, and  drop  at  least  one  small 
grease  spot  somewhere.' 

Herman  Melville  man-handles  his 
leviathan  in  every  part,  his  brow,  his 
featureless  face,  his  tucked-away  eye, 
his  ear  smaller  than  a  hare's,  his  ribs, 
his  vertebra  —  though,  as  he  pene- 
trates, 'Have  a  care,'  he  warns  him- 
self, 'how  you  seize  the  privilege  of 
Jonah  alone.'  He  has  copied  into 
these  pages,  from  his  right  arm,  the 
measurements  recorded  there,  tattoo- 
ing being  his  only  means  of  preserving 
such  valuable  statistics.  'But  as  I  was 
crowded  for  space,'  he  says,  'and 
wished  the  other  parts  of  my  body  to 
renmin  a  bknk  page  for  a  poem  I  was 
then  composing,  I  did  not  trouble  my- 
self with  the  odd  inches.'  (His  humor 


cannot  be  spoken  of  separately,  it  is 
inextricable  from  his  greatness,  his 
very  gloom  is  made  with  it.)  On  a 
point  of  size  he  puts  Plin>  right.  'And 
if  ever  I  go  where  Pliny  is,  I,  a  whales- 
man,  will  make  bold  to  tell  him  so.' 
He  considers  whether  the  furious  hunt 
will  exterminate  whales,  and  decides 
not: 

Am,  upon  the  invasion  of  their  valleys,  the 
frosty  Swiss  have  retreated  to  their  mountains, 
so,  hunted  from  the  savannas  and  glades  of  the 
middle  seas,  the  whale-bone  whales  can  at  last 
resort  to  their  Polar  citadels,  and,  diving  under 
the  ultimate  glasqr  barriers  and  walls  there, 
come  up  among  ipy  fields  and  floes;  and  in  a 
charmed  circle  of  everiasting  December  bid 
defiance  to  all  pursuit  from  man. 

And  aU  the  time  amid  ghastly  terror 
and  disaster  the  captain's  mad  pur- 
pose is  intensifying  itself,  defying  the 
broken  mates  and  half-mutinous  crew, 
and  wilder  grow  his  great  musings. 
To  the  sea  he  says:  'Oh!  thou  dark 
Hindoo  half  of  nature,  who  of  drowned 
bones  hast  builded  thy  separate  throne 
somewhere  in  the  heart  of  these  un- 
verdured  seas;  thou  art  an  infidel,  thou 
queen,  and  too  truly  speakest  to  me  in 
the  wide-slaughtering  T3rphoon,  and 
the  hushed  burial  of  its  after-calm.' 
And  to  the  sun,  as  he  takes  his 
latitude: 

Thou  high  and  mi^ty  Pilot!  thou  tellest  me 
truly  where  I  am  —  but  canst  thou  cast  the  least 
hint  where  I  thall  be?  Or  canst  thou  tell  where 
some  other  thing  besides  me  is  this  moment 
living?  Where  is  Moby  Didt?  This  instant  thou 
must  be  ^eing  him.  These  ^es  of  mine  look 
into  the  very  eye  that  is  even  now  beholding 
him;  aye,  and  into  the  eye  that  is  even  now 
equally  beholding  the  objects  on  the  unknown 
thither  side  of  thee,  thou  sun! 

What  is  quoted  here  is  but  a  hint  of 
the  Shakespearean  grandeur  of  Ahab. 
Any  quotation  here  bears  the  same  re- 
lation, or  less  than  the  same,  to  the 
whole  quality  of  the  book  as  these  few 
paragraphs  bear  to  its  quantity  —  its 
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five  hundred  close  pages.    If  these 
quotations  do  not  make  the  reader 
tremble  with  what  is  given  to  him,  it 
is  because  in  the  book  alone,  and  not 
to  be  pulled  out  by  finger-fulls,  that 
trembling  revelation  awaits  him.  These 
quotations  are  necessarily  but  the  ap- 
proach to  the  matter  of  the  book;  to 
this  part  the  reader  can  give  his  part; 
to  the  whole  he  cannot  give  less  than 
his  whole.  It  is  better  to  leave  Ahab 
almost  unhinted  at;  you  cannot  enter 
fleetingly    into    that    overwhelming 
world  of  his  spirit.  Or,  to  take  leave  of 
him  externally  we  will  see  him  for  the 
last  time  when  —  a  small  incident  in 
the  terrible  climax  —  his  ivory  leg  has 
been   snapped   off,   leaving  a   short, 
sharp  splinter.  *  Aye !  and  all  splintered 
to  pieces,  Stubb!  —  d'ye  see  it?   But 
even  with  a  broken  bone,  old  Ahab  is 
untouched;  and  I  account  no  living 
bone  of  mine  one  jot  more  me,  than 
this  dead  one  that's  lost.   Nor  white 
whale,  nor  man,  nor  fiend,  can  so  much 
as  graze  old  Ahab  in  his  own  proper 
and  inacessible  being.    Can  any  lead 
touch  yonder  floor,  any  mast  scrape 
yonder  roof? ' 

Readers  of  the  book  will  see  that  this 
is  the  greatest  of  sea-writers  whom 
even  Conrad  must  own  as  master. 
Barrie  confessedly  owes  him  his  Cap- 
tain Hook.  Great  isolated  fame  Her- 
man Melville  must  have  in  many  an 
individual  mind  which,  having  once 
known  him,  is  then  partly  made  of  him 
forever.  But  how  little  Moby  Dick  is 
generally  known  is  exemplified  by  a 
writer  in  the  Times  Literary  Sujyple- 
ment  recently,  who,  in  a  clever  article 
on  Herman  Melville,  did  not  even 
mention  this  book,  as  if  his  fame  really 
rested  on  those  better-known  and  com- 
paratively insignificant  stories'  Typee 
and  Omoo.  Though  Moby  Dick  has 
been  published  in  England,  and  has 
been  included  in  the  'Everyman' 
series,  it  is  at  present  out  of  print. 


[The  New  StaUtman] 

MR.  CHESTERTON'S  BOOK  ON 

DIVORCE 

It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  aver- 
age man  is  interested  in  divorce  except 
in  so  far  as  it  provides  him  with  an 
absorbing  substitute  for  fiction  in  the 
daily  paper.  The  misbehavior  of  mar- 
ried people  has,  for  some  reason,  al- 
ways afforded  a  most  satisfying  spec- 
tacle to  the  world  at  large.  We  do  not 
view  it  with  the  same  detached  inter- 
est with  which  we  read  of  the  robbery 
of  a  bank  or  a  forgery.  It  makes  a  meal 
for  the  imagination  as  no  other  kind  of 
misconduct  does.  When  hiunan  beings 
discuss  some  choice  instance  of  it, 
there  is  in  most  companies  a  smile  on 
every    face    as    though    they    were 
gathered  round  a  Christmas  dinner. 
Still,  however  engrossing  the  average 
man  may  find  divorce  as  a  subject  of 
scfioidal,  he  has  no  further  enthusiasm 
for  it.  He  forgets  all  about  it  vfhea  he 
is  voting  at  elections,  and  he  does  not 
agitate  to  have  his  children  taught 
about  it  at  school.   He  feels  that,  as 
regards  himself,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  mi- 
nority of  persons  who  do  take  divorce 
seriously.  Some  of  them  are  passion- 
ately 'for,'  and  some  of  them  are  pas- 
sionately 'against.'  Those  who  are 
'against'  take,  for  the  most  part,  the 
traditional  Catholic  view  of  marriage; 
those  who  are  'for '  take  what  is  called 
a  more  rationalistic  view.  We  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  univer- 
sal Christian  attitude  is  an  attitude 
of  complete  prohibition.  The  Greek 
Church,  unlike  the  Latin,  sanctions 
absolute  divorce  on  groimds  of  adul- 
tery. It  all  depends  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  saying  of  Christ:  'Whoso- 
ever shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving  for 
the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to 
commit  adultery;  and  whosoever  shall 
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marry  her  that  is  divorced  committeth 
adultery/  The  Latin  Church  main- 
tains timt  this  refers  only  to  an  act  of 
incontinence  which  took  place  before 
marriage  and  of  which  the  husband 
knew  nothing.  Hence,  though  it  is  not 
opposed  to  separation  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, it  all  but  absolutdy  pro- 
hibits complete  divorce. 

Mr.  Chesterton,  in  his  new  book, 
The  SuperstUion  of  Divorce^*  quotes 
the  amusing  saying  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic friend,  who  declared  *  he  approved  of 
release  so  long  as  it  was  not  spelled  with 
a  h3rphen.'   Thus,  as  Mr.  Chesterton 
puts  it,  Hhe  divorce  controversy  is  not 
really  a  controversy  about  divorce.  It 
is  .a  controversy  about  re-marriage.' 
Those  who  differ  from  Mr.  Chesterton 
on  this  matter,  however,  seldom  do  so 
on  theological  grounds.    They  argue 
from  the  point  of  view  of  purely  human 
justice.    They  are  mainly  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  man,  or  rather  with 
the  rights  of  womaa.   One  would  im- 
agine, as  one  reads  some  passages  in 
Mr.  Chesterton,  that  the  divorce  law 
reformers  were  advocating  compulsory 
divorce.    All  that  they  advocate,  of 
course,  is  that  a  door  of  escape  shall  be 
opened  for  a  number  of  exceptionally 
miserable  persons,  and  that  a  divorced 
man  or  woman  shall  be  treated  as  an 
unmarried  person,  with  ail  the  rights 
of  the  unmarried.   They  believe,  like 
Mr.  Chesterton  himself,  that  the  love 
of  man  and  woman  is  not  only  an  in- 
evitable but  a  desirable  thing,  and 
they  do  not  see  why  a  good  woman 
who  has  had  a  disastrous  marriage 
should  be  debarred  from  a  happy  one 
when  it  is  not  forbidden  to  an  un- 
married woman  with  a  past. 

Needless  to  say,  to  the  orthodox 
Catholic  this  view  seems  wholly  irrele- 
vant. He  will  admit  that,  on  purely 
abstract  grounds,  he  does  not  see  why 

*  Th$  SuptrstttUm  of  Di90fC9,  By  O.  K.  Chw- 
t«rtoii    Chaito  and  windua.    5«  net. 


the  Sim  should  not  have  the  same 
liberty  to  go  round  the  earth  that  the 
earth  has  to  go  round  the  sun.  God, 
however,  he  will  tell  you,  has  ordered 
otherwise;  and  that  settles  the  matter 
for  him.  The  duty  of  man  is,  in  his 
view,  .to  obey  the  law  of  God,  not  to 
move  amendments  to  it.  Clearly, 
there  is  no  reply  to  this  argument,  un- 
less you  can  prove  to  him  that  he  has 
misinterpreted  the  law  of  God.  Reason 
with  him  on  any  other  ground,  and  you 
might  as  well  be  pelting  him  with 
argimients  from  another  planet. 

Mr.  Chesterton,  however,  has  chosen 
to  deny  himself  benefit  of  the  clergy  in 
his  new  argument  against  divorce,  and 
he  offers  to  meet  his  opponents  on 
their  own  secular  grounds.   His  book 
is  mainly  a  defense  of  the  family,  and 
of  marriage  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
family.   He  is  suspicious  of  anything 
that  would  lessen  the  seriousness  of 
men  and  women  in  their  attitude  to 
marriage.  'The  obvious  effect  of  frivo- 
lous divorce,'  he  declares,  'will  be  friv- 
olous marriage.  If  people  can  be  sepa^ 
rated  for  no  reason,  they  will  feel  it  all 
the  easier  to  be  united  for  no  reason. 
A  man  might  quite  clearly  foresee  that 
a  sensual  infatuation  would  be  fleets 
ing,   and   console   himself   with   the 
knowledge  that  the  connection  could 
be  equally  fleeting.'  That,  we  admit, 
is  the  peril  that  has  to  be  guarded 
against  in  all  reform  of  the  marriage 
law.   To  the  'free  lovers'  it  will  ob- 
viously not  seem  to  be  a  peril  at  all. 
But  free  love  is,  fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately, a  creed  that  is  usually 
wrecked  on  the  fact  that,  while  two 
people  may  easily  be  agreed  as  to  the 
precise  moment  at  which  to  begin  love, 
they  are  seldom  agreed  as  to  the  pre- 
cise moment  at  which  to  leave  off  love. 
There  would,  most  people  will  ad- 
mit, be  little  point  in  amending  the 
divorce  law  merely  in  order  to  facili- 
tate promiscuous  unions  of  an  easy- 
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going  kind  such  as  will  occur  in  con- 
siderable numbers  whether  the  law  is 
amended  or  not.  All  that  is  needed  in 
regard  to  this  is  to  alter  the  law  of  bas- 
tardy and  to  remove  the  stigma  of  bas- 
tardy so  far  as  this  is  possible.  The 
seriotis  advocates  of  greater  facilities 
for  divorce,  however,  do  not  propose  a 
world  of  free  unions  as  an  ideal.  They 
wish  to  make  laws  for  the  exceptions, 
not  for  the  rules,  just  as  we  do  in  the 
laws  relating  to  murder  or  burglary,  or 
the  marriage  of  a  deceased  wife's 
sister.  It  is  a  comparatively  rare  man 
who  wishes  to  marry  his  deceased 
wife's  sister,  but  it  seems  only  reason- 
able that  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so 
if  he  is  prepared  to  take  the  risk.  In 
the  same  way,  those  who  advocate 
greater  freedom  of  divorce  do  so  in  a 
spirit  of  charity  rather  than  of  hope — 
for  the  sake  of  others  rather  than  of 
themselves. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  even  Mr. 
Chesterton  would  grant  some  of  the 
disastrously  married  greater  freedom, 
though  he  bases  his  principal  case 
against  divorce  on  the  groimd  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  marriage  vow. 
Surely,  to  demand  a  judicial  separation 
is  a  violation  of  the  marriage  vow  no 
less  than  to  seek  a  complete  divorce. 
In  Mr.  Chesterton's  eyes,  it  is  as 
shameful  to  go  back  on  one's  marriage 
vow  as  it  is  to  desert  one's  country; 
and  yet  he  actuaUy  in  certain  circum- 
stances would  permit  a  wife  to  desert 
her  husband,  provided  she  did  not  turn 
to  some  new  loyalty.  He  compares  the 
marriage  vow  to  the  vow  of  the  me- 
diaeval knight,  as  though  even  medi»- 
val  knights  did  not  at  times  transfer 
their  homage;  and  he  protests  that  the 
reformers  to-day  *are  trying  to  break 
the  vow  of  the  knight  as  they  broke 
the  vow  of  the  monk.' 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  somewhat 
far-fetched,  though  not  quite  so  far- 
fetched as  his  suggestion  that  the  capi- 


talists are  encouraging  divorce  be- 
cause they  wish  to  break  up  the  family 
and  so  destroy  the  last  centre  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  servile  state.  He  regards 
the  family  as  a  little  precinct  of  free- 
dom always  nobly  at  odds  with  the 
state's  inhuman  designs.  He  is  such 
an  enthusiast  for  the  family,  indeed, 
that  he  apparently  would  not  inter- 
fere with  it  even  in  order  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  a  child.  *  Modem  education,' 
he  complains,  'is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple tlutt  a  parent  is  more  likely  to  be 
cruel  than  anybody  else.*  When  we 
read  a  sentence  like  this,  we  some- 
times wonder  whether  Mr.  Chesterton 
has  any  interest  in  human  beings  and 
whether  he  does  not  suffer  from  a  dis- 
eased worship  of  institutions.  He  may 
loathe  the  institution  of  the  state,  but 
he  makes  up  for  it  by  his  idolatry  of 
other  institutions  such  as  the  family 
and  the  Church.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  no  quarrd  with  the  man  who 
venerates  any  of  these  institutions, 
provided  he  does  not  offer  up  human 
sacrifices  to  them. 

There  is  no  institution  which  has 
any  reason  for  existence  except  the 
service  of  human  beings.  The  family, 
no  more  than  the  state,  has  the  right 
to  treat  human  beings  as  chattels.  Mr. 
Chesterton,  unhappily,  has  often  re- 
vealed a  strange  indifference  to  cruelty. 
The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  the  people  who 
exposed  the  Congo  atrocities,  the 
people  who  criticized  the  treatment  of 
dogg  in  Naples,  even  (if  we  are  not 
mistak^i)  the  critics  of  pogroms  and 
witch  finders  —  these  are  the  sort  of 
persons  about  whom  he  invariably 
writes  in  a  passion  of  wrath.  In  hia 
attack  on  divorce,  he  seems  to  us  to  be- 
tray a  lack  of  capacity  to  understand 
what  cruelty  is  really  like.  FfobaUy 
he  is  himself  so  incapable  of  cruelty 
that  he  does  not  even  know  about  it. 
Anyhow,  in  a  chapter  called  'He 
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Tragedies  of  Marriage,*  he  treats  the 
question  of  cruelty  with  a  flippancy 
that  would  be  impossible  to  a  humorist 
who  was  also,  as  Dickens  was,  a  pro- 
tector of  the  human  being. 

'Nine  times  out  of  ten,'  writes  Mr. 
Chesterton,  'the  judgment  on  a  navvy 
for  hitting  a  woman  is  about  as  just  as 
a  judgment  on  him  for  not  taking  his 
hat  off  to  a  lady.'  If  he  takes  the  ex- 
treme Socialist  view  that  it  is  a  judg- 
ment less  on  the  navvy  than  on  the 
society  that  produced  him,  there  may 
be  something  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Ches- 
terton's view,  but  how  can  he  reconcile 
this  with  his  belief  in  the  immense 
moral  responsibility  of  the  individual? 
In  another  passage  he  writes: 

Every  maimge  is  a  aort  of  wild  bdanoe:  and 
in  every  caae  the  oomptomise  is  as  unique  as  an 
eoocntridty.  Philanthropists  walking  in  the 
slums  often  see  the  oompromise  in  the  street,  and 
mistake  it  for  a  fi^L  When  they  interfere,  they 
are  thoroughly  thumped  by  both  parties;  and 
serve  them  right,  for  not  respecting  the  very 
institution  that  brou^t  them  into  the  world. 

His  jocularity  reaches  its  highest  point, 
*  however,  when  he  comes  to  the  trage- 
dies of  drink  and  madness.  In  regard 
to  the  former,  he  observes: 

It  is  not  a  flippancy,  but  a  fact,  that  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  woman  who  has  married  a  drunk- 
ard may  have  to  be  balanced  against  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  man  who  has  married  a  teetotaler. 

As  regards  the  tragedies  of  madness,  he 
writes: 

It  is  insisted  that  a  married  person  must  at 
least  find  release  from  the  society  of  a  lunatic; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  scientific  reformers, 
with  their  fuss  about  'the  feeble  minded,'  are 
continually  giving  larger  and  looser  definitions 
of  lunacy.  The  process  mi^^t  begin  by  releasing 
somebody  from  a  homicidal  maniac,  and  end  by 
in  the  same  way  with  a  rather  dull 
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Could  anyone  with  the  slightest 
sense  of  tragedy  content  himself  with 
such  out-of-place  trifling?  Only  a  man 
ready  to  defend  institutions  at  all  costs 
could  take  refuge  in  irrelervant  giggles 


of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the 
question  of  the  importance  of  the  vir- 
tue of  fidelity,  Mr.  Chesterton  has  the 
moral  sense  of  the  world  at  his  back. 
There  can,  undoubtedly,  be  romantic 
passion  without  fidelity,  but  that  is, 
perhaps,  because  there  can  be  roman- 
tic passion  without  love.  In  any  case, 
one  is  not  eager  to  see  the  future  of  the 
race  in  the  hands  of  romantic  egoists. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  sense  of 
duty,  however,  romantic  egoism  gets 
more  and  more  into  the  air. 

There  are  popular  contemporary 
novelists  who  appear  to  have  no  more 
belief  in  the  sense  of  duty  and  fidelity 
as  virtues  than  in  two  old  egg  shells. 
It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  romantic 
that  we  take  sides  with  those  who  be- 
lieve in  improving  the  divorce  laws. 
After  all,  a  woman  who  has  made  a 
mistake  and  married  a  maniac  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  exercise 
the  virtue  of  fidelity  to  another  man. 
Divorce  may  in  practice  lead  even  to 
more  fidelity  and  more  families.  At 
present,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  the  wrong  people 
who  get  divorced  —  people  who  are  as 
unfit  to  be  divorced  as  they  were  to  be 
married.  The  right  people,  in  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
thousand,  do  not  wish  to  be  divorced, 
and  divorce  loses  thereby  almost  its 
only  chance  of  dignity. 

TUs  leads  us  to  wonder,  indeed, 
whether  any  divorce  law  is  likely  to 
increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
by  the  weight  of  a  straw.  It  is  only  a 
tiny  question  compared  to  the  great 
moral  and  social  problems  with  which 
we  are  faced.  Divorce,  however,  can 
undoubtedly  mitigate  the  cruelty  of 
life  for  a  considerable  number  of 
people.  It  is  as  a  mitigation  of  cruelty, 
not  as  an  aid  to  happiness,  that  wise 
men  will  have  most  faith  in  it.  Other 
people  will  continue  to  love  and  marry, 
whatever  we  do  about  it. 
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[Land  and  Water] 
REAL  PEOPLE  IN  BOOKS 

BY  J.   C.  SQUIRE 

The  other  day  I  met  an  acquaint- 
ance who  looked  unusually  depressed. 
Depressed  is  perhaps  scarcely  the 
word:  in  his  air  was  a  mixture  of 
resignation,  sadness,  and  reproach, 
reproach  bom  rather  of  sorrow  than  of 
anger.  *WeIl,'  said  his  expression,  'I 
did  n't  think  you'd  do  it,  and  possibly 
you  did  n't  know  you  would  hurt  me. 
But  it  was  a  careless  blow,  and  though 
I  have  far  more  courage  and  stoicism 
than  you  think,  I  shall  not  easily 
recover  from  it.'  If  his  expression  did 
not  say  all  that,  it  should  have  said  it. 
It  was  not,  I  was  happy  to  feel,  ad- 
dressed to  me;  from  me  he  sought 
rather  consolation,  those  sweet  lies 
which  have  been  balm  to  many  a 
wound.    He  had  been  badly  hurt. 

An  old  friend,  a  practising  novelist, 
had  put  him  into  a  novel.  He  was  not 
the  villain  of  the  novel;  far  from  it, 
he  was,  if  anything,  one  of  the  heroes; 
he  appeared  very  little  and  did  several 
kind  deeds,  He  was  described  as 
handsome,  honorable,  rich,  moral; 
and  a  hundred  attributes  were  be- 
stowed on  him,  the  imputation  of  which 
could  be  resented  by  no  sensible  one. 
But  the  portrait  was  a  recognizable 
one,  and  among  the  most  accurate 
things  about  it  were  the  indications  of 
vices,  or  of  weaknesses  scarcely  worthy 
of  that  name:  let  us  say  dislike  of 
mental  discomfort,  unpunctuality,  a 
slight  defect  of  will.  It  was  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  portrait,  where  it 
was  not  just,  was  flattering.  Yet  it 
was  resented,  as  I  think  a  truly  faith- 
ful portrait  by  a  friend  would  be  re- 
sented by  any  man.  It  was  resented 
as  not  merely  imkind  (for  one's  friends 
should  spare  one)  but  unfair.  And  the 
notion  of  unfairness  was  easily  trac^ 


able  by  an  examination  of  my  own 
breast. 

It  was  unfair,  the  victim  felt,  to 
depict  any  fault  as  a  friend's  fixed 
characteristic.  For  what  are  our  faults  ? 
Not,  to  ourselves,  permanent  elements 
in  us;  at  least  not  things  necessarily 
permanent.  They  are  rather  smudges 
on  a  pane,  cobwebs  in  a  comer,  which 
we  could  (and  which  we  may)  remove 
to-morrow  if  we  liked.  We  may  not 
think  it  worth  while  —  for  the  moment 
—  to  pull  ourselves  together;  but  all 
the  pride  of  our  unique  personality 
rises  in  anger  when  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  smudge  is  a  flaw  in  the 
glass,  the  cobweb  a  part  of  the  fabric. 
It  is  cruel  to  pin  a  man  down  in  this 
way;  he  hates  to  feel  that  there  he  is* 
with  a  description  in  print  from  which 
he  will  be  unable  to  escape,  which  will 
hang  like  a  millstone  around  his  neck; 
the  whole  world,  as  it  were,  conspiring 
to  prevent  him  from  changing'.  The 
least  our  friends  can  do  is  to  refrain 
from  telling,  and  especially  from  writ- 
ing, the  truth  about  us. 

At  best,  to  those  who  feel  that  de- 
cent behavior  is  more  important  than 
any  book,  using  real  people  as  char- 
acters is  a  dangerous  business.  In  the 
instance  to  which  I  refer  I  think  no 
act  was  imputed  to  the  character 
which  he  had  not  committed;  but  even 
that  did  not  prevent  the  wound.  We 
must  admit  that  novelists  and  play- 
wrights may,  always  will,  usually  must, 
make  use  of  the  personalities  of  people 
whom  they  know.  Not  invariably. 
If  a  man  writes  a  play  about  Nero 
he  does  not  look  around  among  his 
friends,  however  Neronic  many  of 
them  may  be,  to  find  a  model  for  his 
principal  character:  he  knows  enough 
about  Nero,  though  he  never  saw  him, 
to  give  his  imagination  a  starting 
point.  He  has  a  face,  and  the  main 
features  of  the  type  and  the  individual: 
he  wants  to  borrow  nothing  from  A  the 
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journalist  or  6  who  lives  in  the  Albany. 
But  where  contemporary  fiction  is  con- 
cemed»  though  there  have  been  nov- 
elists whose  brains  generated  purely 
invented  people  as  well  as  derivative 
people,  it  is  an  inunense  aid,  whatever 
sort  of  person  is  being  described,  to 
bear  (at  the  start  at  all  events)  a  par- 
ticular human  being  in  mind.  But  it  is 
an  obligation  on  the  man  who  does  this 
to  disguise  his  character  beyond  recog- 
nition where  there  is  the  least  possi- 
bility of  offense:  unless  his  whole  pur- 
pose be  offense. 

There  have  been  in  our  day  a  great 
many  novels  in  which  men  and  women 
one  knew,  or  knew  about,  have  ap- 
peared with  no  attempt  at  disguise: 
sometimes  with  every  effort  to  insure 
identification.  There  are  living  poli- 
ticians, painters,  authors  who  are 
known  to  many  people  only  through 
their  alleged  portraits  in  books.  Nov- 
elists have  contracted  so  habitually  the 
custom  of  making  things  easy  for 
themselves  and  securing  a  cheap 
pungency  by  drawing  on  their  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Snook,  R.A.,  Sir  John  Pig- 
ment, or  Lady  Jane  Dolt,  that  many 
readers  when  they  get  a  new  novel  of 
the  maurs  contemporaines  kind,  ask 
as  they  meet  each  fresh  character,  'I 
wonder  who  this  is  meant  for?' 

We  continually  find,  within  a  week 
of  a  new  novel's  appearance,  a  rumor 
running  round  London  to  the  effect 
that  So-and-so  is  in  it  to  the  life  or  that 
So-and-so  gets  it  hot.  This  in  fiction 
is  not  the  game,  and  the  more  real- 
istic and  convincing  the  fiction  the 
worse  it  is.  A  man  is  introduced:  his 
face,  clothes,  house,  family,  profession, 
achievements  are  precisely  described; 
his  gestures  and  the  very  accents  of 
his  voice  are  reproduced;  and  he  is 
carried  through  a  series  of  actions  of 
which  some  are  totally  fictitious  and 
others  are  copied  from  actions  he  is 
known  to  have  performed.  This  is  un- 


pardonable: it  is  simply  telling  lies 
about  a  real  person,  lies  which,  if  they 
sound  likely  enough,  may  cause  not 
merely  pain  but  serious  practical 
embarrassment. 

For  me  I  should,  I  freely  confess,  be 
hurt  if  a  friend,  and  annoyed  if  any- 
body else,  set  me  truthfully  down 
without  imputing  to  me  anything 
false.  I  should  be  furious  if  I  were,  in 
a  recognizable  way,  described  and  rep- 
resented as  doing  things,  obviously 
piggish  or  merely  not  to  my  taste, 
which  a  stranger  or  an  acquaintance 
might  pardonably  suppose  that  I  had 
done.  The  one  sort  of  work  in  which  I, 
or  any  man,  need  not  mind  being  de- 
scribed, however  accurately,  and  car- 
ried through  actions,  however  unlikely, 
is  a  thoroughgoing  shocker.  Much  as 
I  should  loathe  ap(>earing  'under  a  thin 
disguise'  as  seducing  somebody  or  in- 
dulging in  wholesale  backbiting  (things 
not  uncommon  and  liable  to  be  be- 
lieved of  any  man  to  whom  they  are 
imputed),  I  should  not  mind  in  the 
least  if  a  novelist  painted  me  as 
vividly  as  possible,  made  identification 
certain,  even  spelled  my  name  back- 
ward, or  even  spelled  it  forward,  if  he 
made  his  story  obviously  false.  He 
could  take  me  and  do  what  he  liked 
with  me:  make  me  emulate  the  hero 
of  the  Brides  in  Bath  story,  run  a  baby 
farm,  blow  up  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  accumulate  a  fortune  by 
burglary  or  the  abstraction  of  pennies 
from  blind  men's  tins. 

These  crimes  are  not  merely  crimes 
that  I  have  not  committed  and  have 
not  (I  most  earnestly  assure  you)  any 
intention  of  committing;  but  they  are 
crimes  which  nobody  who  knew  of  my 
existence  (and  the  others  are  not  in 
question)  would  suppose  me  to  have 
committed.  Murders  and  highway 
robberies  galore  may  be  saddled  upon 
my  counterfeit  presentment:  I  shall 
not  merely  not  mind,  but  I  shall  (so 
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strange  is  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind)  be  openly  pleased.  But 
the  deeds  that  I  might  conceivably 
commit  and  don't:  from  the  sugges- 
tion of  these  Grod  save  me,  and  us  all. 
It  does  not  matter  being  the  subject  of 
a  fairy  tale,  but  it  is  most  disagreeable 
to  be  the  subject  of  scandalous  gossip. 

ythe  Saturday  Refdew] 

THE  UNEARTHLY  NOTE  IN 
MODERN  MUSIC 

The  latest  thing  in  the  musical  ear 
of  London  is  a  Lyrical  Symphonic 
Poem  by  Georges  D'Orlay  entitled 
'Flamma  Artis.'  Mr.  Albert  Coates 
conducted  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra through  it  on  a  recent  Monday 
evening  very  creditably.  It  was  obvi- 
ously not  his  fault  that  we  seldom 
heard  the  unfortunate  lady  who  de- 
claimed the  vocal  part.  It  was  clearly 
the  composer's  intention  that  she 
should  not  be  heard.  He  decreed  that 
she  should  be  there  mainly  to  add  to 
the  general  disturbance  when  occasion 
required  a  more  than  usuaUy  supreme 
effort.  She  was  part  of  the  composer's 
symphonic  outfit,  which,  so  far  as  we 
could  gather  from  a  first  hearing,  Mr. 
Coates  handled  with  great  intelligence 
and  presence  of  mind.  He  enabled  us 
to  appreciate  the  work  with  unusual 
accuracy  owing  to  the  incisive  way  in 
which  he  emphasized  the  leading  ideas 
and  prevented  his  players  from  taking 
any  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
music  was  new.  He  allowed  tis  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  we  shall  think 
more  highly  of  ^Flamma  Artis'  when 
we  come  to  know  it  better. 

We  are  going  to  dwell  upon  one 
characteristic  only  of  this  Lyrical  Sym- 
phony to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  be- 
cause it  is  a  characteristic  common  to 
much  modem  music.  The  flames  of 
life,  so  monotonously  invoked  in  this 
,  are  eldritch  flames,  the  emo- 


tions are  unearthly,  the  fonns  that  rise 
are  spectral.  We  feel  continually  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  music  which  might 
be  written  by  a  planchette.  It  is  music 
for  spooks  and  witches  or  anyone  who 
has  been  thoroughly  and  successfully 
disembodied. 

Here  we  touch  upon  an  element  in 
modem  music  whidi  would  doubtless 
repay  careful  investigation  by  critics 
and  philosophers.  Why  are  modem 
n^usicians  most  happy  when  they  are 
setting  to  music  metaphysics  which 
they  do  not  wholly  understand?  Why 
do  they  so  often  choose  to  deal  either 
with  abstractions  or  with  emotions  and 
adventures  beyond  experience?  Why 
must  modem  musicians  be  so  often 
preternatural,  remote,  grotesque,  ab- 
normal, almost  anything  but  plain 
human?  Why  does  Scriabin  theoso- 
phize?  Why  does  Debussy  bury  his 
cathedral  before  writing  about  it,  and 
why  when  he  wants  a  half-holiday  does 
he  take  it  in  the  form  of  an  elephant? 
Why  does  Strauss  speak  through  Zara- 
thustra  and  cry  with  the  voice  of 
Electra?  And  why  does  the  whole 
texture  of  modem  music,  even  when  it 
professes  to  utter  ordinary  human  feel- 
ings, shine  and  shimmer  with  lights 
and  colors  not  of  this  world?  Why  has 
so  much  of  it  a  tang  which  belongs  to 
no  fruit  ever  gathered  from  an  earthy 
garden?  Why  is  so  much  modem 
music  either  diaboUan  or  ethereal? 
Somebody  said  of  Berlioz's  music  in 
Faustf  that  it  smelled  of  brimstone. 
Modem  music  often  smells  worse  than 
that.  (If  pain  had  a  smell,  it  would 
smell  like  some  of  our  modem  music, 
and  if  this  music  had  a  taste,  it  would 
taste  like  mustard  pickles  clamoring  in 
vain  for  their  wholesome  complement 
of  cold  roast  bee^  Or  there  is  another 
sort  which  smells  and  tastes  like  water 
from  the  crystal  sea  in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  a  word,  the  most  common  quality 
of  modem  music  is  to  be  unearthly,  to 
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be  above,  below,  or  against  nature,  but 
rarely  to  be  natural.  It  can  be  no  mere 
accident  of  fashion  that  musicians  to- 
day delight  in  muted  instruments. 
The  use  of  the  mute  is  only  significant 
as  giving  a  mysterious  or  unnatural 
turn  to  a  familiar  voice.  It  is  equally 
no  accident  that  musicians  delight  in 
the  harp,  which  at  once  brings  in  a  re- 
mote  and  ethereal  note,  or  the  trom- 
bone which  is  seldom  of  this  world.  It 
is  not  caprice  merely  that  modem 
composers  should  be  continually  try* 
ing  to  find  combinations  of  instru- 
ments that  are  strange  and  scales  that 
are  unprecedented  in  our  ears.  These 
are  the  outward  signs  of  an  inward 
tendency.  The  impulse  is  strong  in 
modem  music  to  express  the  super- 
natural, to  lead  the  imagination  into 
regions  where  it  may  shape  its  beauties 
and  horrors  in  a  void. 

The  explanation  has  yet  to  be  found. 
Partly,  perhaps,  our  musicians  obey 
the  general  movement  of  the  time 
away  from  the  elementary  materialism 
in  science,  art,  and  philosophy  which 
satisfied  the  advanced  thinkers  of  fifty 
years  ago.  There  is  a  parallel  movement 
toward  a  new  kind  of  mysticism  to- 
day in  science,  art,  religion,  and  phil- 
osophy, and  music  follows  with  the 
rest.  We  should  expect  the  reaction 
against  realism  to  be  stronger  in  music 
than  in  any  other  human  activity,  for 
the  whole  principle  and  practice  of 
realism  is  contrary  to  music. 

It  is  significant  that  the  man  who 
did  most  to  bring  music  into  touch 
with  common  incident,  who  made  it 
treat,  so  to  speak,  of  bed  and  board, 
suffered  from  this  reaction  as  much  as 
anybody.  Strauss  flies  from  his  baby 
and  the  striking  clocks  to  the  back- 
ward and  abysm  of  time  (as  in  Zara- 
thustra)  or  to  the  sublimities  of  an  un- 
earthly transfiguration  (as  in  Tod  and 
Verklaimg).  His  music  shows  us  very 
clearly  the  pretty  pickle  into  which  the 


modem  composera  have  been  led. 
Having  set  music  to  paint  landscapes, 
to  argue  philosophies,  to  depict  char- 
acter and  to  chronicle  incidents,  the 
time  inevitably  came  when  they 
yearned  to  escape  from  this  self-in- 
flicted bondage.  Some  ride  off  on  a 
broomstick,  others  flap  their  wings 
ineffectually  in  a  metaphysical  void, 
some  simply  get  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  ordinary  human  ideas  and  emo- 
tions. In  reaction  from  Strauss's  bath- 
room they  fly  from  the  earth  alto- 
gether. 

The  function  of  music  is  to  express 
emotions  more  directly  and  at  the 
same  time  more  universally  than  is 
possible  in  any  other  medimn.  Music 
presents  us  Vith  thoughts  beyond  the 
reaches  of  our  souls'  in  a  way  that  has 
never  been  explained,  though  many 
philosophers  have  had  a  try  at  it.  Of 
late  this  function  has  been  either  re- 
pudiated or  obscured. 

Music  has  ceased  to  be  a  mistress 
in  her  own  house  and  has  become 
a  general  servant  to  the  sister  arts. 
For  a  generation  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  make  music  express 
objects  and  ideas  which  can  be 
better  expressed  in  literature  and 
painting.  Music,  which  by  its  nature 
is  direct  and  universal,  is  thus  forced 
to  be  indirect  and  specific.  Where 
once  we  were  content  to  receive  the 
Fifth  Symphony  as  a  direct  and  uni- 
versal utterance,  whose  directness  and 
universality  would  be  destroyed  by 
any  attempt  to  translate  it  into  words, 
to-day  we  are  confronted  with  poems 
and  programmes  which  have  to  be  read 
in  close  association  with  the  music 
which  they  limit  an<f  embarrass  at 
every  turn. 

The  musicians,  poor  fellows,  feel 
there  is  something  wrong.  Hence  their 
liking  for  poems  they  do  not  under- 
stand and  their  quaint  excursions  into 
transcendental  philosophy.    A  com- 
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poser  is  less  likely  to  be  limited  by  a 
poem  which  means  nothing  or  by  a 
theosophy  which  may  mean  anything. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  music  has  be- 
come inhuman  because  it  has  tried  to 
be  all  too  human?  Beethoven  is  uni- 
versal, but  he  is  thoroughly  human. 
Georges  d'Orlay  is  specific,  but  the 
thing  he  specifies  is  like  nothing  on 
this  earth. 

The  reaction  in  modern  music 
seems  to  have  taken  the  wrong 
direction.  It  should  have  reacted 
against  a  servile  specification  of  the 
things  that  interest  humanity.  It  has 
reacted  instead  against  humanity  it- 
self. Bach  wrote  music  for  a  cathedral. 
His  realist  successors  tried  to  describe 
the  bishop.  The  more  modem  musician 
revenges  himself  on  the  bishop  by 
drowning  his  cathedral  under  the  sea. 

Or  is  it  that  music  is  actually 
leading  us  to  altogether  new  lines 
and  levels  of  thought?  Are  our 
musicians  secretly  determined  that 
music  shall  not  be  distanced  by  the 
higher  mathematics  in  generalizing  the 
universe? 

We  have  much  the  same  feeling 
when  listening  to  Scriabin  as  when 
listening  to  Professor  Eddington.  Per- 
haps, unknown  to  us  of  grosser  per- 
ception, our  modem  musicians  al- 
ready move  in  the  time-space  which  is 
still  an  eerie  habitation  for  persons  of 
common  clay.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
content  to  end  roughly  where  we  began- 
and  to  renew  our  original  question: 
Why  on  earth  should  so  much  of  our 
modern  music  be  unearthly? 

lTo-4ay] 
AN  ESSAY  ON  EYES 

BY   CLAUDE   TESSIER 

*  Reader,  I  have  no  earl'  Thus  Elia 
in  the  beginning  of  his  famous  chapter. 
But  I  write  of  eyes;  and,  reader,  I  have 


an  eye  —  an  eye  for  other  eyes.  Of 
which  there  are  three  kinds  —  human 
eyes,  animal  eyes,  and  inanimate  eyes. 
By  the  last  I  mean  the  eyes  of  things 
such  as  the  succulent  potato  and  the 
needle.  Let  profiteers  remember  the 
latter;  for  are  we  not  told  that  it  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven?  Surely 
this  should  prick  the  conscience  of  the 
war-wealthy. 

Bull's  eyes  have  variable  functions 
in  our  conmionwealth.  Some  have  an 
incurable  aversion  to  red;  others  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  thieves,  lovers, 
and  tramps  on  dark  nights;  another 
kind  brings  fame  to  sportsmen  and  our 
soldiers  at  their  musketry  course; 
while  mothers  thank  the  gods  for  that 
round,  striped,  sticky  variety  which 
solaces  the  heart  and  quietens  the 
tongue  of  the  innocent  child.  Horses, 
cats,  dogs,  fauns,  owk,  and  fowls  all 
have  characteristic  eyes,  for  which  the 
novelist  is  duly  thankful.  We  have  all 
met  in  our  fiction  the  maiden  with  the 
fawn-like  eyes  and  the  jealous  sister 
with  orbs  of  stealthy  felinity,  and  the 
bad  girl  of  the  family  who  is  often 
aflfected  with  a  nasty  squint  to  add  to 
her  burdens.  Becky  Sharp  had  cat's 
eyes,  I  am  sure;  and  does  not  R.  L.  S. 
in  one  flash-phrase  illumine  the  engag-' 
ing  personality  of  the  versatile  Jim 
Pinkerton  by  telling  us  that  *his  eye 
was  active  as  a  fowl's '  ? 

Whenever  I  gaze  into  the  eyes  of  a 
horse  I  feel  sad.  Something  in  those 
liquid  depths  speaks  to  me  of  long, 
long  years  of  labor,  of  innumerable 
loads  drawn  endlessly  along  rutty 
roads,  of  patient  obedience,  assisted 
by  a  whipthong,  to  masters  good  and 
bad;  and  then  I  am  depressed,  for  I 
do  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  toil, 
and  my  rebellious  spirit  snorts  at  the 
thought  of  patient  obedience  to  mas- 
ters good  and  bad. 
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And  now  we  come  to  human  eyes. 
Old  and  young»  dim  and  sparkling, 
gray,  green,  hazel,  brown,  blue,  and 
black  (two  varieties),  fat  eyes,  bulging 
and  deep-set,  round  and  narrow,  so  I 
might  go  on.'  But  I  am  not  a  cata- 
loguer trying  to  do  for  eyes  what  Gal- 
ton  did  for  finger-prints.  Science  has  not 
yet  half  exploited  the  possibilities  of 
the  human  eye;  she  has  let  Sister  Art 
cultivate  almost  exclusively  this  fair 
field  of  God's  creation.  The  painters 
have  done  well,  and  so  have  the 
authors.  Even  sculptors  do  their  best, 
yet  there  is  always  something  lacking 
in  even  the  finest  statuary* 

Think  of  those  cold,  white  figures  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Ceesar 
could  they  be  endowed  with  the  fire  that 
once  flamed  from  the  living  eye !  Specu- 
lations on  the  lost  arms  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo  are  legion,  but  I  wonder  about  her 
eyes;  for  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful  woman 
are  as  full  of  mystery  and  significance 
of  all  the  deepest  secrets  of  Nature  and 
the  divine  handiwork  of  God  as  the 
stars  in  the  universe.  Did  not  rare 
Ben  Jonson  sing  to  his  love: 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine. 

And   that  was  sa3ang  something  in 
those  tippling  days  at  'The  Mermaid.' 
The  Bible  constantly  refers  to  the 
eyes  of  man — *An  eye  for  an  eye,' 
'  If  thy  right  eye  ofiend  thee  pluck  it 
out,'  etc.;  and  the  psalmist  denounces 
the  rich  by  crying  that  'their  eyes 
stand  out  with  fatness.'    Profane  as 
well  as  sacred  writers  have  made  good 
use  also   of  our   divinest   attribute. 
Open  any   library  catalogue  —  Eyes 
Like    the    Sea,    The    Green    Eye    of 
Ooona,  Two  Bad  Blue  Eyee  (which 
sounds  interesting),  and   A  Pair  cf 
Blue  Eyes  are  among  the  book  titles 
which  we  notice,  while  the  latest  addi- 
tion is  The  Eyes  of  a  CAtU,  which 
Mr.  Edwin  Pugh  has  just  given  us. 
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The  poet's  eye,  *in  fine  frenzy  roll- 
ing'; the  schokir's  eye,  that  patient, 
tired  gaze  of  the  mighty  reader  of 
books,  having  a  charm  all  its  own;  the 
'glad  eye,'  so  popular  in  flapperdom; 
the  weak,  fixed  stare  of  the  spiritualist 
and  reforming  visionary.  These  are  a 
few  everyday  types.  Then  there  is  the 
eye  of  *The  Ancient  Mariner,'  which 
was  of  such  mesmeric  power  that  the 
wedding  guest,  despite  the  lure  of  the 
music,  the  minstrelsy,  and  the  merry 
meal,  sat  on  a  cold  stone  while  the 
skinny  old  sea-dog  expatiated  on  how 
he  shot  the  albatross,  and  the  conse- 
quences thereof. 

We  kiss  with  our  lips,  but,  after  all, 
love  is  more  concerned  with  the  eyes. 
Think  of  our  popular  songs — *Two 
Eyes  of  Gray,'  *  Could  You  Be  True  to 
Eyes  of  Blue?'  and  so  on.  A  song 
writer  knows  the  symbol  of  the  old,  old 
story,  and  he  reaches  the  heart  of  the 
people  through  the  eye.  Lewis  Carroll, 
who  loved  children,  wrote  thus  of  one 
of  his  favorites: 

Child  of  the  pure  unclouded  brow. 
And  dreaming  eyes  of  wonder. 

• 

Could  he  have  limned  better  the  sweet- 
ness of  childhood  than  by  speaking  of 
those  dreaming  eyes  of  wonder?    I 
think  not.   In  that  marvelous  volume 
produced  by  two  old  Germans  for  the 
perennial   delight   of  world-wide   in- 
fancy, 0rimm*8  Fairy  Tales,  there  is  a 
pretty  story  called  *One  Eye,  Two 
Eyes,  Three  Eyes,'  that  laid  hold  of 
my  childish  imagination  with  a  grip 
which  I  have  never  been  able  wholly  to 
shake  off.  It  tells  how  —  but  you  know 
the  story?   If  not,  stop  the  first  child 
whom  you  meet  coming  out  of  school, 
and  ask  for  the  tale  of  'Little  Two- 
Eyes,'  then  you  will  understand  the 
power  of  the  eye  in  the  mythology  of 
the  hirnian  race. 

Pol3T)hemus  possessed  only  one  eye 
in  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  so,  in 
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spite  of  his  celebrity,  he  is  to  be 
pitied.  Goliath  ako  had  good  reason  to 
regret  his  lack  of  normal  humanity's 
visionary  power,  for,  you  remember, 
David  'got  there'  with  a  stone,  and 
the  Giant,  owing  to  his  unfortimate 
ocular  limitation,  thereupon  expired. 
Speaking  of  the  Bible  reminds  me  that 
Shakespeare  has  many  powerful  pas- 
sages anent  our  subject: 

Avaunt  and  quit  my  sight 

Thou  hast  no  speculation  in 

Those  eyes  which  thou  dost  glare  with, 

gibbers  Macbeth  to  the  apparition.  As 
usual  the  great  dramatist  gets  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  The  eye  without 
'speculation'  becomes  fearful  to  the 
soul  of  man  —  when  the  spirit  has  fled 
the  casement  through  which  it  looked 
upon  the  world  —  that  which  remains 


is  barren  as  ashes,  and  life  shivers  and 
turns  away.    A  war  poet  wrote: 

The  men  go  out  to  Flanders  as  to  a  Ph>mised 

Land. 
The  men  come  back  from  Flanders  with  ^es 

that  understand. 

They  had  seen  things,  and  their  eyes 
were  forever  changed. 

Should  there  be  an  incipient  novel- 
ist among  my  readers  seeking  a  hint 
for  the  art  and  craft  of  fictioneering,  I 
would  recommend  to  his  notice  the 
words  of  the  man  who  had  no  love  for 
clean  linen  yet  trounced  a  noble  but 
negligent  lord  in  stinging  diction.  'Let 
him  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
study  of  Addison,'  roared  Johnson, 
when  asked  how  the  tyro  could  learn  to 
write.  I  would  say  to  the  aspiring 
maker  of  story  books,  let  him  give  his 
days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  eyes. 


[Le  Figaro] 

CHAINS :  A  SCENE  FROM  A  PLAY 


BY   GEORGES  BOURDON 


[Editobial  Note:  The  Comedie  Frangaise  has  just  given  the  first  presentation  of  the 
play  from  which  this  scene  has  been  taken.  The  performance  was  marked  by  an  extraordi- 
nary tumult,  for  the  play  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  peace  and  war. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Pi^rard,  'sociologist  and  inteUectual,'  an  internationalist  before  the 
war,  has,  nevertheless,  fully  and  bravely  accomplished  his  military  duty.  Seriously  wounded 
at  the  first  battle  of  the  Mame,  he  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans,  and  not  allowed  to 
conmiunicate  with  his  family.  Through  a  mistake  in  identity,  his  family  are  led  to  believe 
that  he  lived  up  to  pacifist  doctrines  in  the  hour  of  national  peril,  and  surrendered  to 
the  enemy  in  a  cowardly  manner.  The  only  friend  who  remain*  true  to  him  under  these 
circumstances  is  a  Russian  woman  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  the  prof oundest  ties  of  love  and 
conmiunity  of  mind.  In  a  moving  scene  which  begins  in  tenderness  and  finishes  in  violence, 
the  ideals  of  the  woman  and  the  soldier  dash.  Lydia,  the  Russian,  has  just  reproached 
Robert  for  denying  doctrines  which  he  once  ardently  held.  Robert  answers  her.] 


Robert:  But  do  you  take  me  for  a 
turncoat?  Do  you  think  that  I  have 
returned  to  you  disillusioned,  and 
poisoned  with  rancor?    Look  me  in 


the  face,  Lydia,  I  can  endure  your  gasse. 
I  do  not  deny  a  single  souvenir,  my 
ambition  seel^  no  new  goal;  the  same 
faith  consmnes  me. 
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Lydia:  How  was  it,  then,  that  I 
could  no  longer  follow  your  language? 

Robert:  Bec^atuse  it  has  been  tem- 
pered in  blood,  and  words  so  anointed 
are  not  the  same  words  one  finds  in 
books.  Take  heed,  dear  one,  lies  may 
hide  in  the  shadows  of  words,  and  if 
there  is  one  thing  worse  than  being 
duped  by  an  ideal,  it  is  travest3ring  it. 

Lydia:  The  ideal  which  we  are 
discussing  is  to-day  a  dying  flame! 

Robert:  Nay  it  is  a  hearth  whose 
embers  we  are  stirring .  K  you  had 
suffered  as  we  have,  suffered  in  the 
flesh 

Lydia  {wUh  enerffy):  I  have  not 
suffered  in  the  flesh?  Ah,  Robert, 
that  such  a  blasphemy  should  be  on 
your  tongue!  My  father  murdered  in 
Siberia,  my  brother  an  exile  in  the 
Caucasus,  our  possessions  confiscated 

—  does  that  mean  nothing?  My 
second  brother  wounded  at  Tanen- 
berg,  my  uncle  perishing  in  the  swamps 

—  my  people  have  paid  the  debt! 
Would  you  deny  them  the  right  to  be 
heard? 

Robert:  Let  me  speak. 

Lydia:  And  all  my  unknown  broth- 
ers whose  sorrow  was  my  sorrow  — 
what  of  them?  Over  all  my  nation, 
over  the  Poland  of  my  mother's  kin, 
over  the  Russian  plain  of  my  father's 
people  there  hung  the  hideous  shadow 
of  Prussia.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means? 

Robert  (interrupting):  But  it  was 
against  that  that  we  fought!  We 
sought  to  bring  about  the  Victory  of 
Right!   And  you  condemn  us. 

Lydia:  The  Victory  of  Right  —  it 
is  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  that  the 
Victory  of  Right  must  be  won.  When 
you  have  cut  the  world  in  halves,  who 
shall  dare  to  say,  *Here  all  is  Right, 
there  all  is  Wrong '? 

Robert:  We  are  not  so  presuming. 
We  shall  simply  say,  *Here  stand  the 
men  of  good  will.'   And  we  shall  keep 


an  eye  on  the  others.  (Lydia  makes  a 
movement  of  protest,)  My  free  country, 
provoked  to  war,  is  to-day  outraged 
and  invaded  —  have  you  forgotten 
that? 

Lydia:  Your  country? — your  field, 
your  house,  your  bit  of  sky! 

Robert:  No!  I  mean  my  mind  and 
my  heart,  the  patient  and  generous 
architect  of  my  dream,  that  dream 
which  makes  Frenchmen  live  in  the 
future  and  cast  the  injustice  of  the 
present  behind  them,  the  long,  the 
infinite  succession  of  efforts, ,  hopes, 
mistakes,  successes,  agonies,  and  tri- 
umphs, the  rocky  slope  of  the  mystical, 
summitless  motmtain  up  which  my 
ancestors,  for  fifteen  hundred  years, 
for  fifteen  thousand  years,  since  the 
very  days  of  the  caverns  have  fought 
their  way;  generation  after  generation 
climbing,  ever  climbing,  though  with 
bleeding  hands  and  breasts.  And  why? 
For  nothing;  to  seize  a  torch  in  the 
sky — for  the  pleasure  of  climbing! 
There  is  my  country. 

Lydia:  You  have  forgotten  the  day 
you  said,  *  The  idea  of  the  nation  is  only 
a  fleeting  fancy.' 

Robert:  But  the  nation  is  not  a 
fancy,  but  a  living  reality.  We  are 
lost  in  a  fog  of  philosophy,  like  two 
children  lost  in  the  dust  of  an  old 
attic.  We  can  escape  only  by  listen- 
ing to  the  voices  within  us. 

Lydia:  I  do  listen,  but  you  have 
stopped  your  ears. 

Robert:  The  earth  itself  cries  aloud 
against  your  error.  When  men  take 
each  other's  hands,  they  will  still 
keep  within  their  traditional  bound- 
aries. The  cement  which  binds  them 
together,  which  makes  them  one,  is  the 
nation. 

Lydia:  The  nations? — egoisms! 

Robert:  Words!  Nations  are  per- 
sons. No  matter  what  men  do,  the 
nations  hold  them  in  their  grasp.  Do 
you  remember  the  night  of  August  1, 
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1914?  A  bit  of  paper  in  a  post  office 
accomplished  a  social  and  moral 
revolution  which  all  the  thinkers  and 
philosophers  for  three  generations 
have  failed  to  bring  about.  By  what 
mystery,  by  what  force  beyond  the 
will  of  men,  were  the  souls  of  the 
soldiers  of  France  brought  that  day 
to  light  and  flame?  It  was  the  appeal 
of  that  bit  of  paper,  the  authentic 
voice  of  Prance,  which  made  us  cast 
philosophies,  words,  reason  itself  to 
the  wind.  And  this  prodigious  phenom- 
enon  is  a  natural  one,  for  over  half 
of  Europe  was  it  to  be  seen.  To-day, 
it  makes  fifteen  peoples  allies. 

Lydia:  Pifteen  peoples  bound  in 
chains. 

Robert:  In  chains  which  shall  be 
broken  only  at  our  death.  Yet  we 
are  free!  And  the  chains  which  you 
hear  rattling  are  the  bonds  of  the 
nation  bom  of  the  race,  the  time,  of 
prejudices  and  circimistances. 

Lydia:  All  human  effort  is  a 
breaking  of  chains.  Every  chain 
kills. 

Robert:  Nay  —  there  are  indeed 
chains  which  weigh  down  the  onward 
hurrying  feet,  and  there  are  chains 


which  are  links  of  chain  armor  to  the 
soul.  We  break  one  or  two  and  think 
we  have  won  liberty,  but  if  we  broke 
them  all  at  once,  with  them  would 
break  asunder  concienoe,  duty,  good 
will,  the  foundations  of  life  itself. 
Our  very  lives  would  crumble. 

Lydia:  Because  you  are  but  little 
men! 

Robert:  Because  we  are  men! 

Lydia:  You  are  living  in  the  past. 
And  I  thought  that  you  and  I  were 
bom  to  foretell  the  future.  Lift  your 
eyes  to  the  heights,  toward  that 
reason  which  you  blaspheme! 

Robert:  Ah,  yes — rationalism  with 
all  its  gestures. 

Lydia:  Gestures?  Then  you  are 
even  ready  to  make  a  mock  of  the 
mind? 

Robert:  But  the  intellect  is  not  all 
there  is  to  life.  To  understand  all  does 
not  mean  that  one  feek  all.  Hu- 
manity flames  in  waves  of  life  and 
death,  sometimes  the  iron  which  the 
smith  seeks  to  shape  overwhehns  him. 

Lydia  {with  a  gesture  of  disdain): 
You  have  been  false  to  your  dream ! 

RobeH:  No!  No!  That  I  shall  not 
endure! 


[The  Times] 
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We  cannot  read  this  anthology  of 
Mr.  Pearsall  Smith's*  without  think- 
ing of  the  anthology  we  would  make 
ourselves  and  wondering  all  the  while 
why  his  differs  from  ours.  Why, 
among  writers  of  the  past,  does  he 
omit  Shaftesbury  and  give  but  one 
passage  from  Johnson,  when  he  gives 

♦A    Treasury  of  English  Prose,      Edited   by 
Logan  PeanaU  Smith.    Constable.  6s  net. 


SO  many  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne? 
Why  is  there  not  more  of  Gibbon's 
wit,  and  why  not  his  great  passage 
upon  the  fimeral  and  character  of 
Julian  the  Apostate?  Why  so  many 
short,  labored,  and  not  profound 
sentences  from  Carlyle  followed  by 
but  one  extract  from  Newman?  Why 
the  Gioconda  passage  from  Pater, 
which  has  the  defect  that  it  b  fake? 
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Why  no  Dickens  at  all,  and  no  William 
Morris,  and  no  W.  H.  Hudson?  The  ^ 
answer  is  that  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  lays 
his  own  emphasis  in  this  anthology  and 
we  should  lay  another.  For  him  our 
prose  is  greatest  when  it  is  nearest  to 
poetry;  it  is  overshadowed  by  our 
poetry  and  abnost  its  poor  relation. 

A  Frenchman  reading  his  anthology 
might  say:  All  this  is  magnificent, 
but  it  is  hardly  prose;  this  is  the  litera- 
ture of  a  people  that  can  sing  and 
preach,  but  cannot  converse;  I  listen 
with  amazement  to  all  these  prophets, 
but  I  should  not  care  to  talk  with 
them;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  are 
not  civilized;  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
men  like  myself  only  abler;  they  are 
chiefs  or  elders  at  a  tribal  gathering, 
practising  the  eloquence  of  barbarians. 
Yet  there  is  another  side  to  English 
prose  which  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  abnost 
ignores;  perhaps  because  he  is  making 
an  anthology  and  that  other  side  can- 
not easily  be  exhibited  in  extracts. 
Prose  of  its  very  nature  is  longer  than 
verse,  and  the  virtues  peculiar  to  it 
manifest  themselves  gradually.  K  the 
cardinal  virtue  of  poetry  b  love,  the 
cardinal  virtue  of  prose  is  justice;  and, 
whereas  love  makes  you  act  and  speak 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  justice 
needs  inquiry,  patience,  and  a  control 
even  of  the  noblest  passions. 

But  English  prose,  as  Mr.  Pearsall 
Smith  presents  it,  is  at  the  mercy  of 
its  passions  and  just  only  by  accident. 
By  jiistice  here  we  do  not  mean  justice 
only  to  particular  people  or  ideas,  but 
a  habit  of  justice  in  all  the  processes 
of  thought,  a  style  tranquillized  and  a 
form  moulded  by  that  habit.  The 
master  of  prose  is  not  cold,  but  he  will 
not  let  any  word  or  image  uiflame  him 
with  a  heat  irrelevant  to  his  purpose. 
Unhasting,  unresting,  he  pursues  it, 
subduing  all  the  riches  of  his  mind  to  it, 
rejecting  all  beauties  that  are  not  ger- 
mane to  it;  making  his  own  beauty  out 


of  the  very  accomplishment  of  it,  out 
of  the  whole  work  and  its  proportions, 
so  that  you  must  read  to  the  end  before 
you  know  that  it  is  beautiful.  But  he 
has  his  reward,  for  he  is  trusted  and 
convinces,  as  those  who  are  at  the 
mercy  of  their  own  eloquence  do  not 
convince;  and  he  gives  a  pleasure  all 
the  greater  for  being  hardly  noticed. 
In  the  best  prose,  whether  narrative  or 
argument,  we  are  so  led  on  as  we  read 
that  we  do  not  stop  to  applaud  the 
writer  nor  do  we  stop  to  question  him. 
But  we  do  stop,  whether  to  applaud  or 
to  question  at  a  sentence  such  as  this, 
which  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  gives  us 
from  Carlyle. 

Brave  Sea-captain,  Norse  Sea-king  Columbus, 
my  hero,  royalest  Sea-king  of  all!  it  is  no  friendly 
environment  this  of  thine,  in  the  waste  deep 
waters;  around  thee  mutinous  discouraged  souls, 
behind  thee  disgrace  and  ruin,  before  thee  the 
unpenetrated  veil  of  Night. 

If  a  writer  continues  long  in  this  style 
he  wearies  us  like  a  man  talking  at  the 
top  of  his  voice;  and  if  he  does  not  con- 
tinue, the  passage  distracts  us  with  its 
incongruity,  like  a  sudden  shouting. 
Carlyle  here,  and  often,  yields  to  a 
habit  of  excitement  as  if  he  had  a  right 
to  be  indulged  in  it.  He  is  like  a  man 
who  will  make  speeches  at  the  dinner 
table  to  show  the  force  of  his  convic- 
tions. These  are  the  manners  of  ego- 
tism, and  egotism  is  the  worst  of  all 
faults  in  prose. 

For  prose  is  the  achievement  of 
civilization,  of  people  who  have  learned 
to  discuss  without  blows  or  invective, 
who  know  that  truth  is  hard  to  find 
and  worth  finding,  who  do  not  begin 
by  accusing  an  opponent  of  wicked- 
ness, but  elicit  reason  and  patience  by 
displaying  them.  You  cannot  say  in 
poetry  what  the  best  prose  says,  or 
accomplish  what  the  best  prose  accom- 
plishes. Civilization  may  not  surpass  a 
primitive  society  in  heights  of  rapture 
or  heroism,  but  it  is,  if  it  be  civiliza- 
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tion,  better  for  everyday  life,  kinder, 
more  rational,  more  sustained  in  effort; 
and  this  kindness  and  reason  and  sus- 
tained effort  are  expressed  and  en- 
couraged in  the  masterpieces  of  prose. 
The  French  understood  this  long  ago, 
because  they  prize  civilization  and  en- 
joy it.  Pascal,  writing  his  Provincial 
Letters  in  1656  upon  a  subject  ob- 
scured by  medieeval  subtleties  and  dis- 
torted by  party  passions,  is  already 
just,  polite,  and  lucid ;  he  does  not  even 
affect  the  magnificent  disdain  of  Gib- 
bon, but  is  a  civilized  man  talking  to 
other  civilized  men,  and,  therefore,  all 
the  more  deadly  in  debate.  But  it  is 
fallacies  that  he  would  kill,  not  those 
who  maintain  them.  He  knows  that 
the  art  of  controversy  is,  not  to  begin 
with  invective,  but  to  state  your  case 
in  such  a  way  that  those  who  like  in- 
vective will  supply  it  themselves 
against  your  adversary. 

So  we  read  Milton's  controversy  for 
its  accidents,  splendid  as  they  are,  but 
Pascal's  still  for  the  controversy  itself. 
Though  he  is  not  clothed  in  shining 
armor,  he  fights  for  the  children  of 
light  in  all  ages,  with  no  pretense  of 
being  an  angel  or  a  dervish,  but  quietly 
appealing  to  the  everlasting  reason 
from  whence  comes  his  help.  In  this 
book  of  Mr.  Pearsall  Smijth's,  with  its 
array  of  great  names  and  great  pas- 
sages, we  notice  how  his  modems  seem 
to  archaize  when  they  would  soar,  as 
if  they  must  pretend  to  be  of  the  giant 
race  before  the  flood  so  as  to  achieve  a 
greatness  of  their  own.  Emerson  says: 

Our  friendships  hurry  to  short  and  poor  con- 
clusions, because  we  have  made  them  a  texture 
of  wine  and  dreams,  instead  of  the  tough  fibre  of 
the  human  heart. 

Ruskin,  even  in  Prceterita,  writes  thus 
of  his  first  sight  of  the  Alps : 

Infinitely  beyond  all  that  we  had  ever  thought 
or  dreamed  —  the  seen  walls  of  lost  Eden  could 
not  have  been  more  beautiful  to  us;  not  more 
awful  round  Heaven,  the  walls  of  sacred  Death. 


Pater  begins  a  paragraph  as  follows: 

I  have  remarked  how  in  the  process  of  our 
brain  building,  as  the  house  of  thought  in  whidi 
we  live  gets  itself  together  like  some  airy  bird's 
nest  of  floating  thistle-down  and  chanoe  straws 
compact  at  last,  little  accidents  have  their 
consequence. 

Stevenson,  in  a  letter,  and  talking  of 
familiar  things,  says: 

Methought  you  asked  me  —  frankly,  was  I 
happy.  Happy  (said  I);  I  was  happy  cmly  once; 
that  was  at  Hiydres;  it  came  to  an  end  fnun  a 
variety  of  reasons,  decline  of  health,  diaage  of 
place,  increase  of  money,  age  with  his  stealing 
steps;  since  then,  as  before  then,  I  know  not 
what  it  means. 

It  is  always  finely,  but  not  naturally, 
said.  Each  writer  seems  to  have  a 
model  not  quite  suited  to  the  matter  or 
the  occasion,  and  makes  us  think  of 
this  model  when  we  should  be  think- 
ing only  of  what  he  has  to  say.  But  the 
prose  which  interests  us  most,  and  per- 
suades us  unconsciously  to  go  on  read- 
ing it,  seems  to  be  made  by  the  matter 
and  the  occasion;  it  is  like  talk  between 
intimates,  and  the  writer  draws  us  into 
intimacy  by  his  mann^  of  address, 
which  assiunes  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  tricked  or  dazzled,  that,  if  he  has 
anything  worth  saying,  we  shall  listen 
to  it  for  its  own  sake. 

There  is  less  of  this  prose  in  our 
literature  than  we  coidd  wish,  but 
more  than  we  should  gather  from  Mr. 
Pearsall  Smith's  anthology.  It  beg^ 
to  be  written  about  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  by  Cowley,  Halifax,  and 
Dryden  among  others.  Mr.  Pearsall 
Smith  gives  one  short  passage  from 
Cowley,  one  from  Halifax,  and  none 
from  Dryden  —  perhaps  he  thinks  that 
the  best  of  Dryden's  prose  is  in  his 
verse.  But  the  first  easy  master  of  it  is 
Shaftesbury,  especially  in  his  Letter 
concerning  Enthusiasm.  Here  the  ease 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  he 
b  talking  of  religion  and  sa3ring  things 
both  novel  and  profound  about  it. 
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plea  is  for  good  hiunor  in  contro- 
versy, and  he  gives  an  example  of  it  in 
his  own  letter.  He  begins  lightly 
enough,  and  then,  with  a  humane  and 
natural  art,  leads  us  into  seriousness: 

This,  my  Lord,  is  the  security  against  super- 
stttion:  To  remember  that  there  is  nothing  in 
God  but  what  is  Godlike;  and  that  He  is  either 
not  at  aO  or  truly  and  perfectly  good.  But  when 
we  are  abmid  to  use  our  reason  freely,  even  on 
that  very  question,  'Whether  He  rodly  be,  or 
not';  we  then  actually  presume  Him  bad,  and 
flatly  contradict  that  pretended  character  of 
goodness  and  greatness,  while  we  discover  this 
mistrust  of  His  temper,  and  fear  His  anger  and 
resentment  in  the  case  of  this  freedom  of  inquiry. 

But  though  this  is  just  and  even  now 
fresh,  we  cannot  deny  that  it  lacks  the 
music  and  images  of  Jeremy  Taylor  or 
Milton;  and  they  are  absent  from  the 
prose  of  Johnson  and  all  the  eighteenth 
century.  For  that  reason  the  Roman- 
tics despised  even  its  virtues;  for  them 
again  prose  became  the  poor  relation  of 
poetry,  and  must  wear  its  castoff 
clothes;  or  else  they  wrote  like  orators 
addressing  a  crowd  with  repetitions 
and  loud  emphasis,  abrupt  transitions 
and  noisy  images.  Hazlitt  is  more  elo- 
quent  than  scrupulous;  he  never  seems 
to  be  alone  with  you  as  you  read  him, 
but  rather  speaking  to  catch  votes, 
even  though  it  be  for  the  best  writers 
or  painters;  and  Macaulay,  ignored  by 
Mr.  Pearsall  Smith,  is  worse.  His 
prose  has  all  the  defects  of  a  nation 
political  rather  than  social,  he  is  in- 
capable of  meditation  or  even  of  con- 
verse, but  lectures  always;  while  Burke 
writes  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
like  an  orator. 

So,  but  for  a  few  shy,  never  enough 
honored  writers,  there  is  one  whole 
province  of  the  English  mind  left  out  of 
our  prose,  for  we  are  capable  of  medi- 
tation and  intimate  talk;  we  are  more 
civilized  than  our  manners  or  our 
style.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  for  instance, 
seems  always  to  be  meditating  or  re- 
membering; writing  for  him  is  a  means 


of  saying  what  he  would  never  say 
aloud.  He  makes  his  dearest  friend  of 
the  reader,  and  confides  in  him  with 
speech  that  has  the  beauty  of  a  wild 
animal's  eyes.  And  Mark  Rutherford, 
with  a  different  kind  of  matter  but  the 
same  shyness  and  melancholy  faith, 
arouses  a  like  confidence  in  us.  These 
writers  seldom  say  much  in  a  single 
sentence  or  even  paragraph,  but  they 
have  a  cumulative  power  that  cannot 
be  proved  by  quotation,  a  wandering 
music  that  blows  where  it  lists,  be- 
cause they  never  force  their  inspiration 
or  tell  you  what  they  have  not  got  to 
say.  Their  peculiar  quality  is  justice; 
they  describe,  without  a  labored  eager- 
ness or  momentum,  and  without  vivid 
words,  just  what  they  have  seen  and 
felt.  They  do  not  exploit  their  loves  or 
their  hatreds,  and  it  is  wonderful  that 
you  should  remember  so  well  what  is 
said  with  so  little  emphasis  or  apparent 
skill  of  words.  Yet  it  is  remembered, 
like  a  thought  that  does  not  need  say- 
ing; it  sinks  deep  into  the  mind  beyond 
language  like  an  actual  experience, 
and,  if  you  read  their  books  with  care, 
you  are  changed  as  if  by  an  event. 

But  such  writers  are  likely  to  remain 
few,  for  they  are  little  encouraged. 
We  are  not  yet  a  public  of  readers 
civilized  enough  to  demand  the  highest 
virtues  of  prose;  we  prefer  'clamorous 
sublimities'  and  phraises  that  ask  to  be 
noticed;  we  must  be  urged  through  a 
book  by  the  crack  of  the  writer's  whip. 
Yet  still  one  dreams  of  a  prose  that 
has  never  yet  been  written  in  English, 
though  the  language  is  made  for  it  and 
there  are  minds  not  incapable  of  it,  a 
prose  dealing  with  the  greatest  things 
quietly  and  justly  as  men  deal  with 
them  in  their  secret  meditations,  seem- 
ing perhaps  to  wander,  but  always  ad- 
vancing in  an  unbroken  sequence  of 
thought,  with  a  controlled  ardor  of 
discovery  and  the  natural  beauties  of  a 
religious  mind.   Johnson  might  have 
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written  it,  if  he  had  had  a  stronger  on  larger  things.  The  bestof  our  proee 
sense  of  beauty  and  more  faith  in  the  writers,  living  or  dead,  are  not  civilized 
flights  of  reason;  Newman,  if  h^  had  enough  or  too  much  in  love  with  some- 
been  a  greater  master  of  words  and  less  thing  else,  or  not  enough  in  love  with 
afraid  of  his  own  questioning;  Henry  anything,  to  write  the  prose  we  dream 
James,  if  he  had  exercised  his  subtlety  of.    The  English  Plato  is  still  to  be. 


[Modem  Review  (Calcutta)] 

A  PRAYER  FOR  THESE  TIMES 

BY  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE 


Light  thy  signal.  Father,  for  us,  who  have  strayed  far  away  from  thee. 
Our  dwelling  is  among  ruins  haunted  by  lowering  shadows  of  fear. 
Our  heart  is  bent  under  the  load  of  despair  and  we  insult  thee 

when  we  grovel  to  dust  at  every  favor  or  threat  that  mocks  our  manhood. 
For  thus  is  desecrated  the  dignity  of  thee  in  us  thy  children, 

for  thus  we  put  out  our  light  and  in  our  abject  fear  make  it  seem 

that  our  orphaned  world  is  blind  and  godless. 

Yet  I  can  never  believe  that  you  are  lost  to  us,  my  King, 

though  our  poverty  is  great,  and  deep  our  shame. 
Your  will  works  behind  the  veil  of  despair, 

and  in  your  own  time  opens  the  gate  of  the  impossible. 
You  come,  as  unto  your  own  house,  into  the  imprepared  hall,  on  the  unexpected 

day. 
Dark  ruins  at  your  touch  become  like  a  bud 

nourishing  unseen  in  its  bosom  the  fruition  of  fulfillment. 
Therefore,  I  still  have  hope  -^  not  that  the  wrecks  will  be  mended, 

but  that  a  new  world  will  arise. 

If  it  is  thy  will  let  us  rush  into  the  thick  of  conflicts  and  hurts. 

Only  give  us  thy  own  weapon,  my  Master,  the  power  to  suffer  and  to  trust* 

Honor  us  with  diflicult  duties,  and  pain  that  is  hard  to  bear. 

Sununon  us  to  efforts  whose  fruit  is  not  in  success 

and  to  errands  which  fail  and  yet  find  their  prize. 
And  at  the  end  of  our  task  let  us  proudly  bring  before  thee  our  scars 

and  lay  at  thy  feet  the  soul  that  is  ever  free  and  life  that  is  deathless. 


[The  New  Statesman] 

THE  RISK  OF  BEING  ALIVE 


That  it  is  an  exceedingly  risky  thing 
to  be  alive  may  be  seen  any  morning 
from  even  the  most  cursory  glance  at 
the  papers.  The  illustrated  papers  do 
more  than  the  others  to  gloss  over  the 
fact.  Looking  over  their  pages,  one 
would  imagine  that  the  most  terrible 
risk  one  ran  was  of  wedding  —  that  is 
the  essential  word  —  a  society  beauty. 
'Man  Whose  Boots  Let  in  Wet  Weds 
Duchess  * —  one  can  see  the  humiliating 
title  and  the  still  more  humiliating 
photographs:  she  with  her  noose  of 
pearb,  one's  self  looking  as  if  one  had 
be^i  shaved  and  brilliantined  by  a 
Whitechapel  barber.  The  photographs 
also  suggest  that  there  b  a  considerable 
rbk  that  one  will  join  an  earl's  shoot- 
ing party,  or  go  on  the  cinema  stage,  or 
attend  a  fancy  dress  ball,  or  swell  into 
a  fat  boy. 

Sensational  crimes  occasionally  break 
in  amoftg  these  penny  theatricab, 
and  we  get  the  photograph  of  a 
forger  who  b  clever  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered the  equal  of  a  tenth-rate  fibn 
actress,  or  of  a  public  house  in  which  a 
murder  has  been  committed,  with  a 
cross  on  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  the  body  was  discovered.  But, 
in  spite  of  these  concessions  to  our  love 
of  truth,  we  learn  very  little  from  the 
picture  papers  about  the  perils  of  life, 
unless  we  turn  to  the  almost  negligible 
letterpress.  There  b  no  portrait  given 
of  the  boy  who  sneezes  in  the  railway 
carriage  without  putting  hb  hand  to 
his  mouth,  or  of  the  germ  that  darts  in 
a  bee  line  across  to  the  other  side  of 
the  carriage  and  infects  a  handsome, 
middle-aged  man  with  a  little  feather- 
ing of  white  hair  at  his  temples.  There 
b  no  photograph  of  the  waitress  in  the 


undergroimd  restaurant  serving  the 
young  man  with  the  stewed  steak  that 
will  lay  him  helpless  with  ptomaine 
poisoning  before  Orion's  belt  has  been 
fished  up  into  the  sky  out  of  some  lake 
in  Asia.  There  is  not  even  a  photo- 
graph of  the  small  boy  who  threw 
away  the  piece  of  orange  peel  on  which 
the  J.P.  slipped,  breaking  hb  leg  in  two 
places. 

The  truth  is,  if  you  wbh  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  dangers  of  life,  you  will  do 
well  to  turn  away  from  the  pictures  in 
the  papers  and  study  your  *  compre- 
hensive' insurance  policy,  if  you  pos- 
sess one.  There  you  will  find  the 
footprint  of  the  burglar  and  the  finger- 
print of  the  house  breaker,  the  fury  of 
fire,  flood,  and  tempest,  a  fortissimo  of 
bombs  tumbling  on  your  roof,  riots 
raging  in  the  street  just  outside  your 
house,  servants  breaking  their  necks  on 
the  stairs,  your  roof  being  blown  off, 
your  foundations  giving  way,  earth- 
quakes making  your  furniture  dance 
as  at  a  eiance^  acts  of  God  (as  they  are 
maliciously  called)  taking  place  every- 
where. Read  your  house  insurance 
policy  carefully  through,  and  you  will 
not  gather  from  it  that  the  world  b  a 
place  in  which  a  lark  ever  sings  or  a 
primrose  ever  blossoms.  Spring  and 
summer  are  alike  unknown  to  the  in- 
surance underwriters,  or  undertakers, 
or  whatever  they  call  themselves. 

If  you  remarked  to  one  of  them  that 
it  was  a  fine  day,  he  would  look  up  at 
you  with  a  gloomy  expression  like  a 
bull's  and  growl:  'Oh,  you  think  so,  do 
you?  Wait  and  see.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  there  was  a  thunderstoim 
before  long,  and  then  you  may  be 
struck  dead  by  lightning.  Or  it  may 
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turn  to  frost,  and  your  water  pipes  will 
burst,  and  how  will  you  like  it  when 
the  water  begins  to  pour  through  the 
ceiling  and  down  the  stairs?  Or  I 
should  n't  be  surprised  if  it  was  blow- 
ing up  for  a  gale,  and  what  will  you 
say  if  a  branch  of  a  tree  or  a  slate  from 
a  roof  falls  on  you  and  kills  you?  A 
fine  day,  you  call  it?  I  must  say,  I  like 
something  a  bit  less  exciting/  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  read  Wordsworth  to  such 
a  man  —  to  talk  to  him  of  *joy  in 
widest  commonalty  spread,'  of  daffo- 
dils dancing  in  the  breeze,  of  linnets 
and  cuckoos  and  skipping  Iambs:  he 
would  sneer,  we  feel  sure,  at  the  lesser 
celandine.  His  passion  is  all  for  acci- 
dents and  catastrophes.  So  great  is  his 
enthusiasm  that  for  a  little  loose 
change  he  would  have  been  ready  to 
insure  Pharaoh  against  all  the  plagues 
of  Egypt.  Lord  Northcliffe  himself 
does  not  live  in  a  world  so  forested 
with  thrills.  We  sometimes  wonder 
how  it  is  that,  if  the  insurance  com- 
panies believe  life  is  so  beset  ^th  perils 
as  they  say  it  is,  they  insure  you  and 
your  ox  and  your  ass  for  so  little.  It 
cheers  one  to  reflect  that  not  only  will 
they  do  this,  but  they  make  it  pay. 
Life,  perhaps,  is  not  so  dangerous  as 
one  had  thought. 

One  has  to  go  back  to  the  news- 
papers, indeed,  to  recover  a  proper 
sense  of  danger.  The  TimeSf  for  in- 
stance, raised  the  question  in  a  late 
issue  whether  volcanic  eruptions  are 
still  possible  in  England.  The  Times 
apparently  believes  that  they  are. 
Most  of  us  had  hitherto  lived  under 
the  impression  that,  if  only  we  re- 
mained in  England,  we  were  as  safe 
from  volcanoes  as  from  lions  —  safer, 
indeed,  for  a  lion  may  at  any  time 
escape  from  a  menagerie.  Henceforth 
we  shall  be  unable  to  look  at  a  moun- 
tain without  suspicion.  We  shall  re- 
gard it  as,  at  best,  but  a  sort  of  chained 
dog.  We  shall  remember  as  we  hurry 


past  it  that  one  of  the  Plinys  was  killed 
by  a  volcano,  and  what  happened  to 
one  of  the  Plinys  might  happen  to  any 
of  us. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  shaving 
brushes.  One  has  ceased  to  be  sur- 
prised on  opening  the  morning  paper 
to  see  the  report  of  an  inquest  on  aman 
who  had  bought  a  new  shaving  brush 
and  immediately  died  of  anthrax. 
Occasionally,  a  local  health  authority 
seizes  a  consignment  of  shaving  brushes 
on  suspicion,  and  destroys  them.  But 
the  average  man  goes  carelessly  on  his 
way,  and  there  is  no  health  authority 
to  tell  him  whether  the  shaving  brush 
he  has  just  bought  is  going  to  kill  him 
or  not,  or  even  whether  the  scare  is  to 
be  taken  seriously. 

The  human  race  is  nothing  if  not 
heroic,  and  nowhere  does  it  show  itself 
more  heroic  than  in  the  matter  of 
shaving.  Every  man  who  sits  down  in 
a  barber's  chair  knows  that  he  is  run- 
ning the  risk  of  a  cut  which  will  infect 
him  with  'barber's  rash'  and  make  him 
the  picture  of  an  atrocity  for  months. 
But  one  soon  gets  used  to  going  to  a 
barber's;  one  will  risk  a  goo<{  deal  for 
the  sake  of  ease.  We  once  knew  a  man 
who,  while  he  was  being  shaved,  al- 
wa3rs  had  before  his  mind  the  possi- 
bility that  the  barber  might  suddenly 
go  mad  and  cut  his  throat;  but  even 
this  did  not  keep  him  from  going  to  the 
barber's.  Another  man  confessed  to  us 
that  he  never  leaned  his  head  back  in  a 
barber's  chair  without  the  dread  that 
the  iron  bar  running  across  the  ceil- 
ing would  fall  down  and  drive  the 
razor  through  his  jugular  with  fatal 
effects.  But  even  he  regularly  went 
through  the  ordeal  of  being  shaved 
in  public,  wobbling  the  while  like  a 
jelly. 

Life  for  him,  indeed,  was  a  veritable 
clock  face  of  fears.  He  saw  himself 
in  his  mind's  eye  attacked  on  the 
way  home  by  hooligans,  blackmailed 
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by  policemen,  or  (what  is  abnost  as 
bad)  arrested  on  some  terrible  charge 
through  mistaken  identity,  eaten  up 
by  insects  in  his  lodging  house  bed,  dis- 
missed from  his  job,  choked  by  a  fish- 
bone, thrown  out  of  a  fashionable 
restaurant  by  a  commissionaire  for  not 
being  well  enough  dressed,  knocked 
over  by  a  'bus,  burned  alive  in  an  acci- 
dent on  the  Underground,  infected  by 
a  whole  retinue  of  loathsome  diseases, 
with  his  finger  nipped  in  two  by  a 
ticket  inspector,  the  calf  of  his  leg 
swallowed  whole  by  a  dog,  and  his 
pocket  picked  by  someone  dressed  like 
a  very  old  clergyman  —  all  this  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

To  drive  across  London  with  him  in 
a  hansom  cab  was  a  harrowing  experi- 
ence. His  entire  conversation  was  a 
series  of  exclamations  of  horror.  First, 
there  was  the  chance  that  the  horse 
might  fall.  Then  there  was  the  chance 
that  it  might  bolt  and  kick  the  dash- 
board away  and  get  at  us  with  its  hind 
feet.  Add  to  this  —  for  he  was  a 
humane  man  —  the  possibility  that  it 
might  run  over  a  child  or  even  (as  the 
medicine  bottles  say)  an  adult.  He  sat 
trembling  with  apprehension,  mutter- 
ing: *  My  God !'  every  time  he  saw  any- 
one crossing  the  road  fifty  yards  ahead 
of  us.  You  might  think  that  so  fearful 
a  man  would  stay  at  home  after  dark 
and  avoid  mounting  anything  more 
perilous  than  a  four-wheeler.  But  not 
a  bit  of  it.  He  moves  about  as  freely, 
if  not  as  boldly,  as  if  he  were  Lord 
Fisher,  and  is  a  humorist,  not  a  weep- 
ing philosopher.  He  is  the  best  of  com- 
pany, except  in  a  hired  vehicle.  People 
have  even  be^i  known  to  envy  his 
jocular  spirits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  risk 
does  undoubtedly  make  a  difierence  to 
many  people.  A  green  grocer's  wife 
complained  to  us  the  other  day  that  no 


one  would  buy  her  bananas  because  it 
had  been  reported  in  the  papers  that 
bananas  and  grapes  were  responsible 
for  conveying  the  germs  of  the  present 
epidemic  of  diphtheria.  This  alarming 
report  was  Contradicted  in  the  course 
of  a  few  da3r8,  but  no  one  knew  whether 
the  report  or  the  contradiction  was  the 
more  authoritative,  as  both  were 
anonymous. 

During  the  war,  reports  as  alarming 
were  circulated  in  regard  to  saccharine. 
It  was  said  to  give  one  cancer,  and 
some  people  ceased  to  use  it.  The  same 
accusation  has,  we  believe,  be^i  made 
against  salt.  At  least,  we  remember 
sitting  on  one  occasion  beside  a  lady  at 
a  Itmcheon  who,  when  she  saw  us  with 
a  salt  spoon  in  our  hand,  said,  with  a 
look  of  horror:  'You  don't  take  salt,  do 
you?  Don't  you  know  it  gives  you 
cancer?'  After  that,  there  was  nothing 
left  but  to  go  through  with  it.  But  is 
there  anything  that  we  eat  or  drink 
that  has  not  in  the  same  way  be^i  de- 
nounced as  dangerous?  Tap  water, 
whiskey,  white  bread,  fruit,  bacon,  to- 
matoes, gravy  —  even  such  innocent 
things  as  these  are  said  to  be  more 
perilous  than  the  passage  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  IS  one  sneezes, 
one  runs  the  risk  of  breaking  a  blood 
vessel.  The  slightest  stumble  may 
cause  a  rupture.  You  may  get  appen- 
dicitis—  so  they  say  —  from  the  pip 
of  a  grape,  and  typhoid  fever  from  the 
foot  of  a  fly.  As  for  influenza,  you  may 
get  it  from  looking  at  a  policeman. 
Yet  there  are  some  who  say  that  with- 
out war  there  are  not  enough  dangers 
in  the  world  to  keep  us  from  lapsing 
into  cowardly  lotus  eaters.  People  for- 
get that  life  itself  is  the  most  danger- 
ous of  the  dangerous  trades.  It  is  the 
only  trade  in  which  the  mortality 
amounts  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 
What  a  risk!  What  a  planet! 
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PARNASSUS  IN  DANGER 


From  all  over  the  world  rises  the 
bitter  cry  of  the  author.  From  France 
M.  Paul  Bourget  and  M.  Barres  have 
sounded  a  lament  and  a  warning,  and 
now  the  English  situation  is  beginning 
to  fill  the  pages  of  the  literary  weeklies. 
There  the  cost  of  paper,  printing, 
binding,  and  distributing  are  four 
times  what  they  were  in  1914.  Behold 
the  result.  The  publishing  of  a  book 
mounts  from  a  little  risk  to  a  great 
one;  publishers,  sensible  of  this  risk, 
dare  not  accept  the  work  of  unknown 
writers,  the  meritorious  manuscript  of 
a  non-popular  nature  goes  a-begging, 
increased  costs  decrease  the  book- 
buying  public,  and  the  only  salable 
manuscript  becomes  one  acceptable 
to  Demos.  The  lucky  author  to-day 
is  the  man  with  his  pen'orth  of  estab- 
lished reputation,  and  a  public  which 
has  a  fancy  for  his  work.  Henceforth 
the  mind  that  has  made  the  picture 
palace  possible  will  reign  in  print,  even 
as  it  reigns  in  the  theatres.  And  then, 
farewell  to  distinction.  What  an 
odious  mass  of  cant  has  been  written 
about  Demos  and  the  arts!  As  if  the 
intellect  which  showers  chewing  gum, 
diamonds,  and  fur  coats  on  the  inane 
world  of  the  motion  picture  studios 
would  care  about  the  fate  of  Conrad 
or  Hardy!  Now,  in  what  will  all  this 
result?  In  a  generation  brought  up 
in  the  effulgence  of  a  Movie  Kultur, 
bred  on  extravagance,  silliness,  and 
vulgarity,  in  a  general  confusion  of 
appalling  bad  manners,  in  a  world 
poor  in  good  books,  starved  of  the 
truth,  out  of  touch  with  that  spiritual 
urge  which  only  the  mind  above  the 
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mass  mind  can  give.  As  for  imagina- 
tion, greatest  of  qualities,  the  vital 
flame  without  which  there  us  no 
progress  or  beauty  in  life,  it  will  lie 
bound  in  chains.  Listen  to  the 
London  Nation,  radical  of  radicals, 
give  way  to  these  astounding  senti- 
ments. The  paragraphs  might  be  the 
last  anguish  of  some  artist  standing 
on  the  shore  of  the  world  watching 
the  frothy  ocean  of  modem  vulgarity 
rising,  destroying  the  foundations  of 
all  that  is  great  and  honorable  in 
human  life. 

'There  will  be  no  room,  except  in 
the  gutter  with  some  bootlaces,  for 
the  new  author  in  this  new  world,  so  I 
am  assured  by  business  men,  who  do 
not  appear  so  sorry  for  the  fate  of  the 
author  as  for  the  fact  that  in  future 
they  must  share  their  money  and 
power  with  the  workers.  Business 
men,  as  is  well  known,  have  not  as  a 
class  shown  an  embarrassing  affection 
for  original  artists.  They  prefer  gilt- 
edged  securities,  such  as  the  original 
editions  of  famous  writers  who  are 
safely  dead.  They  are  shy  of  proph- 
ecy and  speculation,  and  prefer  the 
verdicts  that  are  well  surveyed  and 
macadamized. 

'The  time  may  soon  come  when 
poets  and  artists  of  the  kind  whose 
rare  and  startling  ideas  have  done  not 
a  little  to  put  democracy  in  power,  may 
half-regret,  in  weak  moments  and 
when  hungry,  the  old  days  of  lordly 
patronage.  For  the  old  aristocracy  did 
admit  the  existence  of  artists,  at  the 
servants'  entrance,*  and  found  some- 
thing to  spare  for  their  support  from 
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the  upkeep  of  the  stables.  But  I 
know  of  no  clause  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  by  which 
Keats  could  beg  of  the  delegates  the 
means  to  publish  his  odes.  Perhaps  a 
little  back-stair  influence  with  Mr. 
Bowerman,  of  the  compositors,  would 
assist  him;  but  that  help,  though 
kindly,  would  be  irregular,  and  if 
discovered  might  produce  the  usual 
*'most  emphatic  protest"  from  an  in- 
corruptible and  class-conscious  repre- 
sentative of  the  Brass  Instrument 
Makers. 

'What  is  the  passion  for  the  light 
that  never  was  to  the  wool  spinners? 
Why,  they  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  delicate  poet,  his  work  un- 
recognized and  the  great  publisher 
shut  to  him,  to  wear  a  flannel  shirt. 
The  Victorian  era  may  have  been  all 
the  cynical  tell  us  of  that  period  when 
little  children  crawled  naked  in  mine 
galleries  while  up  above  them  great 
brains  were  debating  whether  or  not 
we  had  a  family  likeness  to  the  apes; 
but  in  those  days  the  sort  of  writer  who 
helped  to  get  the  children  out  of 
darkness  was  at  least  free.  It  is  lucky 
that  that  was  the  time  when  Dickens 
worked  in  a  blacking  factory.  To^ay, 
between  Democracy  enfranchised  and 
dominant  at  last,  and  Capital  amal- 
gamated and  looking  for  returns  of  not 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  such  writers 
would  have  as  their  largest  hope  the 
thought  of  freedom  and  cocoanuts  in 
Tahiti;  to  which  delectable  remoteness 
they  would  not  be  able  to  escape,  for 
they  would  be  refused  a  passport,  not 
being  commercial  travelers. 

'But  complaining  is  no  more  use 
than  it  would  be  for  lambs  to  protest 
to  the  meat  salesmen  on  the  chilliness 
of  refrigerators.  It  only  raises  laugh- 
ter. The  contortions  of  the  testifier 
who  finds  himself  gagged  by  the 
people  for  whom  he  would  speak  was 
always  a  comic  spectacle;  and  whether 


it  was  a  popular  ecclesiast  in  the  dark 
ages  inciting  the  mob  to  deal  with  a 
man  who  had  invited  people  to  use 
their  reason,  or  whether  it  is  associa- 
tions of  trades  unions  helping  capital- 
ists to  create  conditions  in  which 
originality  cannot  live,  is  all  one.  It  is 
the  same  sort  of  thing.  It  is  the  right 
of  power  to  have  its  own  way. 

*  Nor  is  it  of  any  use  for  some  apolo- 
gists to  draw  pathetic  pictures  of  the 
worker,  newly  risen  to  power  out  of 
obscurity,  who  is  as  yet  unused  to  the 
ways  of  light,  and  so  cannot  help  doing 
the  wrong  thing.  He  has  made  for- 
tunes and  titles  for  half-a-dozen  great 
newspaper  owners  who  have  never  yet 
been  friendly  to  him  except  when  they 
feared  him.  He  spends  enough  money 
on  football  every  Saturday  to  equip 
and  support  laboratories  for  all  the 
young  scientists  who  are  now  doing 
their  research  work  with  old  tobacco 
tins  and  medicine  bottles.  He  is 
simply  not  interested,  as  a  power- 
ful association,  in  art,  science,  and 
letters  —  much  less  so,  in  fact,  than 
his  opponent  the  employer,  who 
in  rare  lucid  intervals  did  know 
what  to  do  with  the  people  of  use  to 
him,  and  how  to  encourage  them,  if 
he  did  not  care  to  know  how  to  reward 
them.' 

The  Phoenix  Society  of  London, 
whose  object  is  the  revival  of  great 
English  plays,  recently  put  on  Dryden's 
Marriage  d  la  Mode.  The  Times  critic 
thought  that  much  of  the  designedly 
romantic  part  had  become  unde- 
signedly comic,  but  considered  the  re- 
vival a  real  achievement.  The  first 
revival  of  the  year  was  Webster's 
chef  d'cmvre  of  the  ancestral  raw-head 
and  bloody  bones  school.  The  Duchess 
of  Malfi.  Outside  of  the  incomparable 
'dirge,'  the  presentation  must  have 
seemed  like  an  extraordinarily  pedan- 
tic and  silly  piece  of  business. 
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Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  will 
issue  under  one  cover  this  spring  the 
hitherto  unpublished  novels  of  Daisy 
Ashford.  They  are:  The  Hangman^ s 
Daughter^  Where  Love  Lies  Deepest^ 
Leslie  Woodcock^  and  A  Short  Story  of 
Love  and  Marriage.  To  these  stories 
has  been  added  the  sole  existing  novel 
by  Angela  Ashford,  The  Jellous  Govern 
nese.  The  volume  will  be  entitled 
Daisy  Ashford:  Her  Book^  and  will  have 
a  short  preface  by  the  author. 

The  NowoeUe  Revue  Frangaise  has 
just  published  a  handbook  on  the 
work  of  the  painter  Henri  Matisse. 
The  handbook  contains  excellent 
photographs  of  the  artist's  best  pic- 
tures (many  of  them  now  hidden  in 
private  collections),  showing  the  de» 
velopment  of  his  style.  M.  Marcel 
Sembat  writes  an  enthusiastic  foreword 
describing  the  painter's  art,  his  devo- 
tion to  his  ideal,  his  early  struggles  and 
recent  success.  M.  Jules  Germain  adds 
biographical  and  documentary  detail, 
and  a  wood  engraving  of  M.  Matisse 
taken  from  a  drawing  made  by  the 
artist  himself. 

Those  who  recall  the  publication  of 
The  Journal  of  a  Disappointed  Man 
by  *W.  N.  P.  Barbellion'  and  the 
acid  controversy  which  followed  when 
several  critics  attempted  to  identify 
•Barbellion'  with  H.  G.  Wells,  will 
be  interested  in  the  publication  of 
Barbellion's  other  literary  work.  The 
new  collection  is  entitled  Enjoying 
Life,  and  is  sponsored  by  Chatto  and 
Windus.  Says  a  reviewer: 

'This  book  consists  partly  of  pas- 
sages which  were  left  out  of  "'Barbel- 
lion's"  journal  when  it  was  published, 
lest  it  should  be  too  long,  partly  of 
articles,  some  of  which  have  already 
appeared  in  print,  some  of  which  have 
not.  A  preface  signed  R.  H.  C.  tells  us 
somethhig  about  his  habits  and  char* 


acter.  In  boyhood  ''he  taught  himself 
how  to  dissect,  and  afterwards  his 
patient  and  unerring  skill  surprise  his 
incredulous  examiners.  Scientists  and 
naturalists  of  repute  —  reading  his 
published  records  of  observations  — 
called  upon  him  and  were  puzzled  to 
find  him  a  mere  boy."  Yet  he  could 
not  be  a  mere  specialist,  as  these 
essays  prove.  It  is  the  task  of  science 
now  to  prove  itself  a  general  education, 
almost  a  religion. 

'Science  and  art  alike  in  the  Vic- 
torian age  tried  to  specialize  and  suf- 
fered each  from  its  own  peculiar 
stupidity.  The  painter  often  thought 
that  he  mast  be  stupid  so  as  to  paint 
well,  the  man  of  science  that  he  must 
be  stupid  so  as  to  observe  well.  Bar- 
bellion, unconsciously  at  first,  re- 
volted against  this  narrowness.  He 
was  a  man  of  science  because  he  had 
eyes  and  a  mind  and' a  heart  for  all 
things.  He  would  not  cry  of  scientific 
facts,  with  a  priestly  solemnity: 

Weave  a  circle  roung  them  thrice 
And  doae  your  eyes  in  holy  dread. 

Never  would  he  close  his  eyes  or  shut 
out  any  part  of  the  whole  content  of 
things  from  his  mind;  for  he  was  in- 
cessantly curious  about  that  mind  also; 
he  had  the  detachment  which  comes 
only  with  universal  passionate  in- 
terest. So  he  observed  like  a  poet,  an 
artist,  though  with  a  faculty  trained 
by  his  own  special  studies. 

'In  "An  Autumn  Stroll"  he  tells 
how  he  went  out  to  see  a  meet  of  the 
staghounds  in  North  Devon,  and  how 
in  an  oak  coppice  he  saw  "something 
far  prettier  than  the  antlered  stag, 
with  the  eager  hounds  in  his  wake," 
a  little  fawn : 

In  the  helter-skeltar  in  the' wood  beyond, 
probably  he  and  his  mother  had  been  separated, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  to  think 
for  himself,  to  act  on  his  own  initiative/  The  oft* 
repeated  words  of  the  hind,  his  mother^  that  the 
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water  carnes  no  scent,  seemed  now  very  valuable 
to  him.  He  heard  the  waters  calling  — 

'I  cany  no  scent,  come  here,  come  here. 
For  I  am  the  friend  of  the  wild  red  deer.' 

So  down  toward  the  bridge  he  came,  where  I  saw 
him.  But  he  did  not  catch  sight  of  me  for  several 
minutes,  althou^  he  seemed  to  scent  me.  He 
grew  fussy,  and  half-playfuUy,  half-nervously 
browsed  the  leaves  of  a  nut  tree.  But  he  did  not 
eat  them:  he  disdainfully  tossed  them  over  his 
head,  as  an  old  stag  would  a  turnip.  In  jerking 
his  head  aloft  he  suddenly  saw  me.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  looked  spellbound.  He  did  not  move, 
nor  did  I.  We  looked  straight  into  each  other's 
eyes.  Then  he  blinked  twice  or  thrice  and  slowly 
came  nearerl  Had  he  passed  below  the  bridge  I 
could  have  touched  him  with  my  hand.  But  I 
was  disappointed,  for  on  moving  my  hand  the 
slightest  bit  downward  the  little  creature  (now 
standing  right  below  me)  pricked  his  ears, 
jumped  lightly  on  to  the  iMuik,  and  then  trotted 
across  the  meadow  into  a  copse,  where  I  ear- 
nestly hope  he  remained  undisturbed. 

'It  reminds  one  of  the  pretty  pas- 
sage about  Alice  and  the  fawn  in  Alice 
Through  the  Looking  Olass;  but  one  is 
sure  that  it  happened  just  as  he  tells  it, 
and  he  could  not  have  told  it  so  with- 
out that  sense  of  spirit  in  all  living 
things  which  made  him  observe  ani- 
mals as  a  poet  observes  men. 

'It  is  well  that  this  book  should  be 
called  Enjoying  Life;  it  is  a  truer  title 
than  The  Journal  of  a  Disappointed 
Man;  for  he  did  enjoy  life  and  was  not 
really  disappointed  with  it.  How 
could  he  be  when  it  meant  so  much 
crowded  joy  and  grief  that  were  **a 
raiment  to  his  soul  divine"?  Even  his 
moods  of  sick  bewilderment  and  dis- 
gust interest  him.  He  tells  us  how  once 
the  sight  of  a  heap  of  dirty,  used-up 
omnibus  tickets  on  the  top  of  an 
omnibus  made  him  feel  for  a  moment 
almost  physically  sick.  It  made 
him  think  of  people  as  if  they,  too, 
were  like  omnibus  tickets — separate, 
meaningless,  stamped,  and  thrown 
away.  ''By  the  end  of  the  journey  I 
am  merely  a  mechanical  registering 
instrument  ticking  off  such  fatuous 
impressions  as  'What  a  funny  name 


over  that  shop!'  or  'That  is  a  nice 
house,'  or  'How  funnily  that  man 
walks! '"  But  then  comes  the  cure  he 
takes  for  this  sense  of  mechanism, 
meaningless  and  isolated : 

To  love  merely  one's  own  children  or  one's 
own  parents,  how  ridiculous  that  seems,  how 
puny,  how  stifling!  To  be  interested  only  in  one's 
own  life  or  profession  .  .  .  how  contemptible! 
It  is  necessary  to  be  unselfish  —  even  extrava- 
guitly  selfless  —  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
one's  intellect  and  understanding  as  for  the  good 
of  one's  heart  and  soul. 

'That  passage  tells  us  what  science 
meant  to  him.  It  was  an  escape  from 
the  meaningless,  isolated  self,  not  into 
nothingrfess  but  into  a  meaning  rela- 
tion with  all  things.  It  was  the  other 
side  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  And 
elsewhere  he  say^: 

It  means  pain  to  be  a  separate  lonely  unit,  a 
disrupted  chip  of  the  universe.  The  gregarious 
nature  of  man  is  not  simply  a  fact  of  natural  his- 
tory. It  is  the  expression  of  a  deep  religious  de- 
sire for  oneness  in  which  alone  we  can  sink  down 
to  rest. 

In  those  words  we  see  the  promise  of 
the  new  science,  itself  no  longer  a  sepa- 
rate imit  among  the  activities  of  the 
mind  of  man,  not  a  parallel  line  with 
religion  that  "keeps  itself  to  itself" 
and  will  never  meet,  but  converging 
toward  some  happy  union  in  the 
future.  In  an  amusing  essay  "The 
Scarabee  monographed,"  he  has  a 
passage  upon  the  narrow  specialist  — 
"your  really  god-forsaken  scarabee." 

Accuracy  to  him  is  a  holy  word*  pronounced 
with  eyes  lowered  and  the  palms  crossed  over  the 
breast;  imaginative  is  a  term  of  opprobrium; 
poetry  means  long  hair;  the  summer  solstice  is 
nothing  but  the  probable  time  for  the  emergence 
of  some  insect  fitom  its  cocoon;  and  Coniston  or 
Chamouni  he  recalls  merely  as  good  treading 
localities. 

Yet  this  was  written  by  one  who  him- 
self was  accurate  and  who  warns  us 
that  scarabees  are  often  himian.  Again, 
on  reading  this  book,  we  mourn  over 
Barbellion's  early  death  and  the  little 
use  that  we  make  of  youth  such  as  his.' 


[The  London  Mercury] 
LINES  WRITTEN  IN  GALLIPOU* 

BY  PATRICK  SHAW-STEWART 

I  saw  a  man  this  morning 

Who  did  not  wish  to  die, 
I  ask  and  cannot  answer 

If  otherwise  wish  I. 

Fair  broke  the  day  this  morning 

Against  the  Dardanelles, 
The  breeze  blew  soft,  the  morn's  cheeks, 

Were  cold  as  cold  sea  shells. 

But  other  shells  are  waiting 

Across  the  iEgean  sea, 
Shrapnel  and  high  explosive, 

Shells  and  hells  for  me. 

0  Hell  of  ships  and  cities, 
Hell  of  men  like  me, 

Fatal  second  Helen, 
Why  must  I  follow  thee? 

Achilles  came  to  Troyland, 

And  I  to  Chersonese: 
He  turned  from  wrath  to  battle, 

And  I  from  three  days'  peace. 

Was  it  so  hard,  Achilles, 

So  very  hard  to  die? 
Thou  knowest  and  I  know  not. 

So  much  the  happier  I. 

1  will  go  back  this  morning 
From  Imbros  over  the  sea. 

Stand  in  the  trench,  Achilles, 
Flame-capped,  and  shout  for  me. 

A  SUNSET 

BY   ELIZABETH   STANLEY 

A  beam  of  light  was  shaken  out  of  the 
sky 
On  to  the  brimming  tide,  and  there 
it  lay 
Palely   tossing  like  a  creature   con- 
demned to  die 
Who  has  loved  the  bright  day. 

*  The  author  of  this  poem,  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls, 
went  out  to  QalUpoli  In  the  Royal  Naval  Division 
with  Charles  Lister,  Rupen  Brooke,  and  Denis 
Browne.    He  was  afterwards  kiUed  in  France.  * 
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Ah,  who  are  these  that  wing  through 
the  shadowy  air? 
She  cries,  in  agony.  Are  they  coming 
for  me? 
The  big  waves  croon  to  her:  Hush 
now!  There,  now,  there  1 
There  is  nothing  to  see. 

But  her  white  arms  lift  to  cover  her 
shining  head. 
And  she  presses  close  to  the  waves  to 
make  herself  small. 
On  their  listless  knees  the  beam  of  light 
lies  dead. 
And  the  birds  of  shadow  fall. 


[  The  London  Mercury] 

FORTUNATUS  NIMIUM 

BY   ROBERT  BRIDGES 

I  have  lain  in  the  sun, 
I  have  toiled  as  I  might, 

I  have  thought  as  I  would. 
And  now  it  is  night. 

My  bed  full  of  sleep. 
My  heart  of  content 

For  mirth  that  I  met 
The  way  that  I  went. 

I  welcome  fatigue 
While  frenzy  and  care. 

Like  thin  summer  clouds. 
Go  melting  in  air. 

To  dream  as  I  may 
And  awake  when  I  will. 

With  the  song  of  the  birds 
And  the  sun  on  the  hill. 

Or  death  —  were  it  death. 
To  what  should  I  wake. 

Who  loved  in  my  home 
All  life  for  its  sake? 

What  good  have  I  wrought? 

I  laugh  to  have  learned 
That  joy  cannot  come 

Unless  it  be  earned: 

For  a  happier  lot 
Than  God  giveth  me 

It  never  hath  been 
Nor  ever  shall  be. 
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A  WEEK  OF  THE  WORLD 


WHILE  the  Allies'  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
German  officers  and  officials  accused 
of  war  atrocities  has  proved  in  some 
ways  a  rather  futile  episode,  it  occupied 
for  a  brief  period  a  leading  place  in 
European  press  discussion.  Appar- 
ently British  sentiment  was  not 
strongly  in  favor  of  insisting  upon  this 
provision  of  the  treaty.  Even  the  con- 
servative Spectator  utged  that  the  list 
should  be  reduced,  and  that  the  court 
of  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  above  sus- 
picion of  partisanship.  *It  is  worth 
remembering  that  when  the  Germans 
imposed  their  tenns  of  peace  upon 
Rounuinia,  cruel  as  those  tenns  were, 
they  were  wise  in  one  respect.  They 
required  the  Roumanians  themselves 
to  punish  their  own  war  criminals. 
Though  we  cannot  expect  Germany 
to  do  that  to  our  satisfaction,  we  think 
the  Allies  might  put  into  force  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  clause  in  the  Peace 
Treaty  which  provides  for  a  perma- 
nent court  of  international  justice.' 

In  the  Italian  Parliament  the  inci- 
dent aroused  vociferous  protest  from 
the  Socialists  and  vigorous  opposition 
from  individual  members  of  other 
parties.  Naturally,  it  occasioned  great 
demonstrations  in  Berlin,  Munich,  and 
elsewhere  in  Germany .  Apparently  the 


Paris  notes  were  utilized  in  that  coun- 
try for  a  studied  effort  to  reinvigorate 
the  nationalist  spirit,  which  has  been 
much  weakened  by  military  defeat  and 
Socialist  propaganda.  A  list  of  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  allied  officers 
accused  of  atrocities  was  also  prepared, 
with  supporting  evidence,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Entente  governments. 

France  and  Belgium  are  the  only 
coimtries  where  a  widespread  popular 
demand  appears  to  have  survived  in 
favor  of  enforcing  the  punitive  clauses 
of  the  treaty.  Had  a  recita  of  the 
crimes  specifically  charged  against 
certain  of  the  accused  been  widely 
published  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, it  might  have  revived  the  sym- 
pathy for  such  a  policy  that  un- 
doubtedly existed  during  and  imme- 
diately after  the  war. 

The  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse  pub- 
lished an  interview  with  a  French 
statesman  ascribing  the  length  of  the 
list  to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  all  the 
accused  must,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  be  specified  before  a  cer- 
tain date.  It  was  not  proposed  to  try 
men  like  Hindenburg  for  their  conduct 
of  the  war  (this  is  not  precisely  ac- 
curate), but  merely  to  insure  their 
presence  in  cases  where  persons  spe- 
cifically charged  with  war  atrocities 
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alleged    in   defense   that   they   were 
casing  out  the  orders  of  superiors. 

TWO  danger  points  upon  Europe's 
Eastern  horizon  are  just  at  this 
moment  centres  of  public  attention: 
Turkey  whose  fate  is  bound  up  with 
the  whole  question  of  Asia's  future, 
and  Poland,  which  is  threatened  by  a 
Bolshevist  offensive. 

French  opinion  is  in  favor  of  allow- 
ing the  Sultan  to  remain  in  Constanti- 
nople and  of  placing  the  control  of  the 
Straits  under  international  jurisdic- 
tion. Le  Temps  says  in  this  connection : 
*  Before  and  after  the  World  War,  Eng- 
land made  repeated  attempts  to  se- 
cure a  preponderant  influence  over 
the  Turkish  government.  .  .  .  If  these 
efforts  had  succeeded,  they  would 
have  retired  France  to  a  secondary 
position  in  the  affairs  of  the  Near  East.** 
and  have  reduced  Turkey  to  a  status 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Egypt. 
We  are  sometimes  told  that  this  would 
have  been  better  than  to  have  allowed 
Turkey  to  become  an  ally  of  Germany; 
but  that  was  not  jthe  alternative  before 
the  war,  and  certainly  is  not  the  only 
alternative  now.' 

The  Young  Turks  won  a  decisive 
victory  in  the  recent  parliamentary 
elections.  This  is  a  victory  for  na- 
tionalism rather  than  for  Islamism. 
The  fact  that  the  party  has  recovered 
its  popularity  so  soon  jeifter  incurring 
intense  popular  hatred  before  and 
immediately  following  Turkey's  de- 
feat, is  ascribed  to  the  harsh  condi- 
tions of  the  armistice,  and  to  a  general 
feeling  that  those  conditions  violated 
pledges  given  by  the  Entente  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender.  Much  as  the 
nation  formerly  resented  the  arbitrary 
nde  of  the  Young  Turk  Committee, 
it  now  looks  back  to  it  as  preferable  to 
what  it  considers  the  equally  arbitrary 
rule  of  foreigners.  Moreover,  Hurnet' 
we^Itilaf^  the  government  party  that 


succeeded  the  Young  Turks  in  power, 
was  an  unstable  emergency  organiza^ 
tion,  embracing  many  discordant  ele- 
ments. Mustafa  Kemel  seems  to  have 
won  practically  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  sympathy  of  all 
Mohammedans  in  Eastern  Asia.  Al- 
though an  old  opponent  of  Enver  Pasha, 
he  is  said  now  to  have  a  working  agree- 
ment with  him.  The  latter  is  reported 
to  be  lurking  in  Northern  Persia,  and 
negotiating  with  the  Bolsheviki  in  Mos- 
cow. Recently  a  supporter  of  Mustafa 
Kemel  was  called  to  the  head  of  the 
Turkish  ministry. 

In  addition  to  its  programme  of  re- 
sisting to  the  utmost  the  ejection  of 
the  Turks  from  Constantinople  and 
the  occupation  by  European  Powers  of 
what  is  regarded  as  truly  Turkish  ter- 
ritory in  Asia,  the  Young  Turks  have 
annoimced  a  programme  of  domestic 
reform  embracing  the  following  meas- 
ures: a  public  school  in  every  village; 
adoption  of  the  Latin  alphabet;  the 
emancip>ation  of  women,  including  the 
abolition  of  polygamy;  separation  of 
Church  and  State;  abolition  of  the  old 
tithes  and  introduction  of  a  modem 
method  of  taxation;  reform  in  the 
system  of  tenancy;  improvement  of 
agriculture;  development  of  modem 
means  of  commimication;  a  periodical 
census  of  the  people;  sanitary  reforms; 
public  hygiene;  and  repatriating  all 
members  of  the  Turkish  race,  who,  as 
a  result  of  emigration  and  the  terri- 
torial changes  due  to  the  war,  find 
themselves  under  alien  rule. 

PEACE  or  war  in  Europe  the  com- 
ing summer  probably  depends  upon 
whether  the  Bolsheviki  open  a  spring 
campaign  against  Poland.  Apparently 
the  Moscow  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  restore  Russia  to  the  bound- 
aries it  had  in  1914,  although  profess- 
ing to  recognize  the  right  of  the  border 
nationalities  to  autononiQUs  instit^- 
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lions.  Roumania  is  concerned  over  the 
future  of  Bessarabia,  and  Poland, 
which  has  pushed  its  armies  far  to  the 
west  of  what  is  usually  considered 
Polish-speaking  territory,  has  chal- 
lenged retaliatory  aggression  from  the 
Russians. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Berliner  Tage-- 
blaitf  by  Dr.  Leo  Lederer,  who  is  con- 
sidered in  Germany  an  authority  upon 
Poland,  points  out  that  a  war  between 
Russia  and  Poland  differs  from  the 
other  armed  conflicts  in  which  the 
Soviet  Government  has  been  engaged. 
*We  have  become  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  struggle  in  Soviet  Russia  as 
a  conflict  between  democracy  and  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  As 
soon*  as  we  come  to  a  war  between 
Poland  and  Russia,  this  point  of  view 
ceases  to  be  a  true  one.  To  be  sure, 
part  of  the  Polish  peasantry  are  de- 
fending private  ownership  of  land; 
and  Social  Democrats  and  the  radical 
bourgeoisie  are  defending  the  principles 
of  democracy  against  a  proletarian 
dictatorship;  but  a  war  between  Poland 
and  Russia  is  first  and  foremost  a  na- 
tional war.  The  Poles  will  be  fighting 
the  Russians  and  not  the  Bolsheviki.' 

The  French  papers  view  with  great 
jealousy  the  conciliatory  policy  of  the 
Moscow  authorities  toward  the  Baltic 
States,  and  accuse  the  Baltic  govern- 
ments of  selling  their  passive  support 
to  the  Bolshevist  campaign  against 
Poland  in  return  for  Russian  gold.  If 
the  Russians  do  maintain  a  candid 
peace  with  Esthonia  and  Letvia  and 
make  concessions  to  Finland,  this  may 
indeed  be  due  to  their  desire  to  con- 
centrate all  their  forces  in  a  westward 
thrust  via  Warsaw. 

Only  two  parties  in  Poland  can  live 
in  peace  with  Russia.  These  are  a 
group  of  the  extreme  conservatives, 
who  are  at  heart  Russian  Nationalists 
striving  for  the  hegemony  of  the 
Slavic,  race  in  Europe;  and  the  Com* 


munists,  who  reject  all  Nationalism 
and  have  consistently  opposed  the  in- 
dependence of  Poland.  The  latter  re- 
gard the  future  of  their  country  as 
embraced  in  the  future  of  Russia  and 
consider  themselves  a  part  of  the 
Russian  proletariat. 

It  is  significant  that  in  striving  to 
conquer  Poland,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  carrying  out  a  programme 
which  has  the  support  of  counter- 
revolutionaries both  within  and  with- 
out their  own  country.  Mr.  Sassanof, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the 
Tsar,  who  has  been  considered  an  in- 
formal diplomatic  representative  of 
anti-Bolshevist  Russia  at  Paris,  re- 
cently stated  in  an  interview  that 
Russia  would  never  permit  border 
states  to  be  established  that  would  cut 
it  off  from  a  direct  boundary  with 
Germany,  while  Savinkof,  a  leader  of 
the  social  revolutionaries  opposed  to 
the  Bolsheviki,  is  equally  certain  that 
Russia  will  never  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Baltic  States  and  the 
Ukraine,  although  the  independence 
of  Poland  and  Finland  might  be  con- 
sidered. The  Poles,  therefore,  are  in- 
clined to  ponder  whether  they  would 
be  any  better  off  than  they  are  at 
present,  should  a  reactionary  or  demo- 
cratic government  be  set  up  at  Moscow. 

WE  have  referred  previously  to  the 
fact  that  the  Bolshevist  armies  are 
now  led  by  former  officers  of  the  Tsar. 
Recently,  General  Ewert  was  ai>- 
pointed  commande*  of  the  Soviet 
troops  in  Siberia  and  General  Ivanof 
of  the  troops  in  Turkestan.  The  for- 
mer oflficer  conunanded  the  north- 
w^tem  army  in  Russia  during  the 
war  with  Germany,  and  was  promi- 
nent at  that  time  on  account  of  his  re- 
actionary sympathies.  He  has  been 
in  the  Bolshevist  service  for  a  con- 
siderable period  and  is  said  to  receive 
a  very  high  salary  from  that  gov- 
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eminent.  General  Klembovsky,  who, 
under  the  Tsar,  commanded  a  sector 
on  the  northern  front  against  Grermany, 
and  General  Velichko,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  military  engineers 
of  Russia,  also  hold  responsible  ap- 
pointments under  the  Bolsheviki.  Four 
or  five  other  officers  who  held  general 
commands  in  the  imperial  army  have 
been  mentioned  in  recent  dispatches 
as  leading  Bolshevist  amries. 

In  addition,  officers  of  lower  rank 
in  the  Tsar's  army  have  risen  to  high 
positions  in  the  Soviet  forces.  Colonel 
Kamenef  is  now  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  in  Siberia,  and  Colonel 
Getti,  who  won  higher  rank  by  the  skill 
he  displayed  in  his  campaign  against 
the  English  around  Archangel,  is  now 
reported  to  be  in  command  of  the  en- 
tire southern  front.  The  loyalty  of 
these  generals  to  the  Bolsheviki  is 
ascribed  to  their  patriotic  resentment 
at  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  Entente 
troops.  The  nationalist  spirit  is  said 
to  be  very  strong  in  the  present  army. 
No  longer  is  military  music  limited  to 
the  'Intemationar  and  other  revolu- 
tionary airs,  but  it  now  includes  the 
marches  and  songs  popular  in  the  days 
of  the  Empire.  Two  former  generals 
of  the  Tsar,  Nikolaief  and  Stankevich, 
when  captured  by  the  anti-Bolshe- 
vist forces,  chose  hanging  in  preference 
to  joining  the  counter-revolutionary 
army. 

IN  a  recent  reference  to  Erzberger's 
resignation  as  German  Minister  of 
Finance,  we  mentioned  the  charge 
that  he  was  responsible  for  Count 
Czemin's  memorandum,  prophesying 
the  speedy  collapse  of  the  Central 
Powers,  falling  into  the  -haiiis  of  the 
Entente.  It  is  rumored  that  this 
m^norandum  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Allied  statesmen  at  a  very 
opportune  moment,  when  profound 
discoiiragement  prevafled  in  high  quar- 


ters, and  that  it  may  have  had  a  de- 
termining effect  upon  the  policy  of  the 
war.  Whether  this  conjecture  is  true 
or  not,  the  story  of  how  the  memo- 
randum reached  Paris  is  interesting. 

Erzberger  apparently  learned  of  its 
existence  in  the  course  of  a  chance  con- 
versation at  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office. 
Soon  afterwards  he  procured  further 
detaib  from  Emperor  Charles  at 
Vienna.  An  actual  copy  of  the  mem- 
orandum came  into  his  possession 
during  his  visit  to  Vienna  from  an- 
other source — it  is  suspected  through 
the  ladies  of  the  house  of  Parma  —  to 
which,  it  will  be  recaUed,  Prince  Sixtus 
belongs.  Erzberger  is  said  to  have  read 
the  memorandum  to  a  group  of  gentle- 
men in  Frankfurt;  and  from  this 
source  its  substance  —  or  possibly  an 
actual  copy  —  reached  Switzerland , 
and  in  due  time  the  Entente 
governments. 

A  NOVEL  explanation  of  the  una- 
nimity with  which  Russia  has  risen 
against  its  invaders  is  contained  in  an 
interview  with  Joseph  W.  Hessen,  an 
eminent  Russian  publicist  and  a 
leader  of  the  Cadet  party,  who  was 
editor-in-chief  of  Rech,  formerly  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Petro- 
grad.  He  says  that  the  Russian  people 
have  been  living  under  such  abnormal 
physical  and  social  conditions,  and 
have  seen  so  much  suffering  and  horror 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  that 
they  are  as  a  nation  mentally  afflicted : 
'There  are  hardly  any  normal  human 
beings  left  in  Soviet  Russia  —  men  re- 
taining their  mental  balance — and  this 
constitutes  a  great  peril.  When  you 
meet  a  person  who  has  escaped  from 
Bolshevist  Russia  you  can  read  imme- 
diately in  Ms  pale,  lined  countenance, 
his  hollow  cheeks,  and  lustrelesf  eyes^ 
the  record  of  the  fearful  experiences 
he  has  been  through.  Such  people  in- 
evitably remind  you  of  the  legend  of 
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the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  who  had 
forgotten  how  to  smile  on  account  of 
the  horrors  he  had  seen  below. 

'The  Russian  soul  cannot  compre- 
hend how  the  civilized  world  has  per- 
mitted such  things  to  be.  This  soiti- 
ment  has  created  in  Russia  hatred  and 
hostility,  not  toward  Grermany  or  the 
Allies  in  particular,  but  toward  Europe 
as  a  whole  — 'intense  hatred  and  hos- 
tility toward  everything  beyond  the 
borders  of  their  own  country,  every- 
thing that  enjoys  peace  and  prosperity 
in  contrast  with  Russia's  suffering, 
against  every  person  who  pays  mere 
lip  service  to  humanity,  and  who 
could  have  helped  Russia  and  has 
failed  to  do  so.' 

POLAND  is  criticizing  the  char- 
acter of  the  assistance  furnished  by 
the  Allies  against  Russia.  A  recent 
Warsaw  paper  says:  'We  are  pur- 
chasing from  France  not  what  we 
really  need,  but  what  France  is  forced 
to  scU.  We  are  paying  that  country 
for  old  cannon,  useless  aeroplanes,  and 
second-hand  equipment,  which  are 
really  war  booty  and  should  cost  us 
nothing,  since  we  are  one  of  the  bellig- 
erent Powers.  We  are  receiving  from 
America  old  imiforms  and  worn-out 
automobiles.  No  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  sellers  to  deliver  these 
things  in  Poland,  and  some  of  them 
still  remain  in  France.  France  got 
American  war  materials  for  about  fif- 
teen per  cent  of  their  real  value,  and  in 
addition  was  granted  a  long  term  for 
payment,  while,  in  spite  of  all  the 
professions  of  friendship  from  the 
Western  Powers,  we  are  forced  to  pay 
double  prices.' 

LESS  attention  has  been  given  in 
America  to  the  plebiscite  recently 
taken  in  Schleswig,  to  determine 
whether  certain  sections  of  that  prov- 
ince shall  belong  to  Germany  or  to 


Denmark,  than  this  pioneer  experi- 
ment in  self-determination  deserves. 

Both  men  and  women  were  entitled 
to  vote,  and  we  are  told  that  scarcely 
an  inhabitant  failed  to  exercise  this 
privilege.  Li  practical  application, 
this  method  of  determining  the  politi- 
cal allegiance  of  a  ooimtry  encounters 
difficulties,  which  indeed  were  foreseen; 
but  these  appear  to  have  been  no 
more  formidable  than  those  presented 
wherever  a  great  political  decision  is 
submitted  to  the  people's  will.  A 
zone  exists  along  almost  every  frontier 
in  Europe  where  two  nationalities 
live  interspersed  in  small,  compact 
communities.  Not  infrequently,  the 
inhabitants  of  one  race  and  speech  are 
predominantly  town  dwellers,  while 
the  population  of  different  ancestry 
and  language  lives  mainly  in  the 
country.  We  have  an  analogous  situa- 
tion in  America,  where  immigrants 
speaking  a  foreign  tongue  show  a 
predilection  to  form  closed  colonies 
either  in  the  coimtry  or  the  city.  In 
Northern  Schleswig  a  comparison  of 
the  earlier  and  late  returns  indicates 
that  the  Danes  were  probably  stronger 
in  the  country  districts.  What  we 
could  call  in  America  the  county  towns 
in  some  cases  returned  heavy  Gennan 
majorities,  even  though  they  were 
located  well  toward  the  former  Danish 
boundary.  The  results  of  the  first 
election,  held  in  the  northernmost 
of  the  three  zones  into  which  Schleswig 
was  divided  for  voting  purposes, — a 
strip  some  thirty  miles  wide  parallel 
with  the  old  frontier, —  indicated  that 
the  people  in  that  r^ion  were  more 
than  two  to  one  in  favor  of  joining 
Denmark. 

This  northern  zone  voted  as  a  imit. 
The  plebiscite  in  the  second  zone, 
immediately  south  of  this,  which,  as 
anticipated,  resulted  in  heavy  German 
majorities,  was  by  precincts  or  districts. 
Li  other  words,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
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town  o/  countryside  decided  inde- 
pendently of  neighboring  political 
divisions  whether  they  were  to  be  in 
the  future  under  the  German  or  the 
Danish  flag.  Of  course,  this  is  affected 
somewhat  by  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  districts,  as  a  small 
territory  will  hardly  be  allotted  to 
Denmark  if  entirely  surrounded  by 
territory  that  has  voted  in  favor  of 
Germany,  or  vice  versa. 

South  of  the  northern  zone,  which 
now  goes  to  Denmark,  the  proportion 
of  Danes  rapidly  decreases.  However, 
there  are  some  almost  purely  Danish 
settlements  quite  isolated  by  the  sur- 
roimding  German  population,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Liibeck. 

BERLIN'S    military    revolt    was 
not  an  unpredicted    bolt    from    the 
blue.    When  the  German  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Baltic,  they  were 
already  technically  mutineers.     The 
Radical  press   of   Germany   insisted 
then    that    their  leaders    should   be 
brought  to  account  for  their  defiance 
of  the  government  in  the  Baltic  cam- 
paign.    However,  the  authorities  at 
Berlin  did  not  venture  such  a  measure. 
The  troops  were  distributed  through 
Brandenburg  and  Pomerania  in  small 
detachments.      They    were    in    the 
stronghold  of  Jtmkerism.    After  some 
units  were  oflicially  demobilized  they 
retained   their  arms  and   equipment 
and  reassembled  without  orders  from 
the  government.    Other  units  broke 
up  into  small  detachments  and  were 
maintained  intact  on  the  great  estates. 
Some  landlords  are  accused  of  having 
discharged  their  regularfarm  laborers  in 
order  to  make  way  for  these  soldiers. 
For  instance,  on  the  estate  of  the 
former    Governor    of   Pomerania,    a 
demobilized  commissioned  officer  with 
a    sergeant    and    fifteen    men    were 
quartered.  \They  retained  all  their 
equipment.  \he  itmiors  are  that  they 


were  paid  six  marks  a  day  by  the 
proprietors  and  five  marks  a  day  by  a 
local  agricultural  association.  Their 
ostensible  object  was  to  defend  the 
estate  in  case  of  a  Spartacan  uprising. 
One  countryside  is  mentioned  where 
fifteen  machine  guns  were  distributed. 

Larger  detachments  of  the  same 
troop  body  were  stationed  near  Berlin. 
Hellmut  von  Gerlach,  one  of  the 
editors  of  Vorw&rts,  and  a  well-known 
pacifist, —  who  was  mentioned  in  an 
article  we  published  in  our  issue  of 
March  13, —  was  assaulted  by  Baltic 
soldiers  who  forced  their  way  into 
a  pacifist  gathering  which  he  was  ad- 
dressing, in  Charlottenburg,  and  broke 
up  the  meeting.  Baltic  soldiers  had 
previously  endeavored  to  reach  Von 
Gerlach  at  his  editorial  office. 

These  bravos  and  condoiiieri  bands 
apparently  were  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported not  only  by  individual  Junker 
landlords,  but  by  their  organiza- 
tion, the  Bund  der  Landtmrte^  with 
which  Dr.  Knapp  has  been  prominently 
identified.  This  organization  held  a 
meeting  in  Berlin  in  February  at  which 
it  discussed  among  other  things  the 
following  agenda: 

Landed  property  will  in  any  case  be  heavily 
burdened  by  the  enormous  taxes  resulting  from 
the  war  and  from  the  reckless  prodigality  of  the 
revolutionary  government.  But  the  heedless 
and  irresponsible  methods  of  taxation  now  pro- 
posed lay  the  ax  to  the  roots  of  landed  property. 

Among  the  measures  calculated  to  paralyse 
our  economic  development  is  the  Shop  Council 
Law,  the  provisions  of  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  conditions  under  which  agricultural 
industry  exists.  Li  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  our 
representatives  in  Parliament,  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  having  landed  employers  relieved  of 
these  provisions  or  in  having  the  provisions 
modified  to  consult  our  special  needs. 

The  last  speaker  at  these  sessions 
concluded  his  remarks  with  the  words, 
*  God  save  the  Kaiser  and  the  Empire/ 
a  sentiment  received  with  enthusiastic 
applause,  which  continued  long  after 
he  had  left  the  platform. 
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THE  success  of  Erzberger's  critics 
and  political  opponents  in  fixing  upon 
him  blame  for  public  and  private 
misconduct,  has  promoted  a  reaction 
from  the  exaggerated  confidence  in 
democratic  institutions  and  in  govern- 
ment by  men  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  people,  which  existed  during 
the  concluding  phases  of  the  war  and 
the  early  period  of  the  revolution. 
Kdlnuche  Zeitung  comments  upon  this 
change  of  sentiment  as  follows: 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  masses  in  Gennany 
have  conceived  a  profound  distrust  and  an 
aversion  bordering  upon  hate  of  Western  par- 


liamentary methods.  They  do  not  stop  to  con* 
sider  whether  or  not  we  must  employ  this  agency 
of  the  government,  though  it  is  obviously  our 
only  recourse  for  the  time  being.  But  German 
sentiment  instinctively  repudiates  the  kind  of 
'big  business'  parliamentarism  that  is  in  vogue 
in  London  and  Paris.  The  German  army  and  the 
German  bureaucracy,  which  are  now  looked  back 
upon  as  the  pillars  of  German  strength  and  pros- 
perity, were  not  products  of  parliamentary 
institutions.  It  will  require  a  new  kind  of  par- 
liamentarism to  reconcile  Germany's  future 
with  its  past.  In  that  new  system  there  will  be 
no  room  for  men  of  the  type  of  Erzberger,  whose 
readiness  to  sacrifice  all  the  traditions  which  the 
former  German  Empire  received  from  a  Prus- 
sian source,  has  been  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  his  political  career. 
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I.    The  Puniahmeni  of  War  Ouili 
BY  AUSTIN  HARRISON 

The  General  Election,  which  gave 
us  the  Coalition  described  a  year  later 
by  Lord  Birkenhead  as  'invertebrate,' 
was  fought  by  the  Prime  Minister  on 
three  issues.  First,  Germany  was  to 
pay  twenty-three  billion  pounds;  the 
second  cry  was  'no  conscription';  the 
third  was  'hang  the  Kaise/,'  and  on 
this  mandate  of  'down  the  League  of 
Nations'  the  'wizard'  swept  the  coun- 
try. At  the  time  thinking  men  did  not 
take  the  'cuts-off-heads-off'  part  of 
the  programme  very  seriously,  and 
shortly  afterward  Sir  Valentine  Chirol, 
in  the  Times^  wrote  a  significant  letter 
showing  why  such  a  trial  was  unde- 
sirable and  impolitic,  so  that  for  quite 
a  while  little  more  was  heard  of  it. 
To-day,  peace,  such  as  it  is  pro  format 
has  been  ratified;  the  long  list  of  war 


culprits  is  ready;  according  to  the 
terms  these  culprits  are  to  be  handed 
over  for  trial  within  one  month  of  the 
writ. 

The  punishment  of  war  guilt  is  new. 
After  Waterloo,  the  Allies  did  not  try 
or  punish  Napoleon's  ofiicers,  and 
Napoleon  himself  was  only  placed  out 
of  danger  owing  to  the  magnetism  of 
his  conquistadorial  personality.  He 
was  not  tried,  though  for  eighteen 
years  he  had  drenched  Europe  with 
blood;  indeed,  Wellington  acted  with 
a  fine  sense  of  English  tradition,  like 
the  true  soldier  and  gentleman  that  he 
was. 

Nor  did  Bismarck  seek  to  punish  the 
French  after  1870.  We  may  regard  it 
as  axiomatic  that  if  we  had  punished 
the  Boer  Generals  after  the  South 
African  War  they  would  not  so  loyally 
have  supported  us  in  the  Great  War. 
We  owe,  perhaps,  our  position  to-day 
to  the  wise  statesmanship  of  the  late 
Campbell-Bannerman . 

What  do  we  mean  by  war  guilt? 
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War  is  violence,  that  is,  the  negation 
of  law.  The  Japanese,  for  instance, 
clearly  broke  the  rules  (if  there  are 
any  in  war)  in  holing  the  Russian 
battleships  somewhat  previously  at 
Port  Arthur,  but  nobody  thought  of 
trying  them  for  this  anticipatory 
action.  War  guilt  can  thus  hardly  be 
tried  by  canons  of  law,  seeing  that  the 
whole  essence  of  war  is  action,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  destruction  of 
himian  life.  As  there  is  no  precedent, 
what  then  is  t6  he  the  basis  of  justice, 
what  the  formula  and  procedure? 
When  it  comes  to  the  trial  of  many 
hundreds  of  culprits,  the  justification 
of  criminal  procedure  must  at  least 
be  determined  and,  in  its  application, 
be  single,  for  what  is  really  the  issue  is 
principle,  and  what  is  humanly  the 
stake  is  correction.  Both  principle 
and  stake  will  fail  unless  the  accusers 
first  of  all  formulate  and  codify  a  book 
of  rules,  which  they  can  publicly  prove 
have  been  flagrantly  abused. 

From  the  legal  point  of  view  a 
dilemma  is  at  once  reached.  In  the 
first  place,  the  accusers  cannot  in  law 
be  also  the  judges.  Such  a  trial,  there- 
fore, becomes  a  court-martial.  In  the 
second,  as  there  was  no  code  before 
1914,  so  any  code  arbitrarily  estab- 
lished after  war  cannot  by  any  reason 
in  law  be  made  to  apply  previous  to 
the  existence  of  such  a  code.  At  best 
then  civilization  can  onl>  try  war  cul- 
prits by  way  of  example  —  to  set  an 
example.  And  if  this  is  the  motive  — 
and  it  can  be  the  only  justification  — 
it  is  clear  that  the  administration  of 
such  justice  must  be  viewed  rather 
from  the  angle  of  psychology  than 
from  any  true  standpoint  of  law;  in 
other  words,  the  question  is  the  effects 
of  punishment  upon  the  nation  con- 
cerned as  a  national  or  military 
deterrent. 

That  is  to  say:  will  the  result  of 
punishing  some  six  hundred  Germans 


conduce  to  a  more  peaceful  and  ra- 
tional frame  of  mind  among  them,  or 
the  contrary?  If  not,  obviously  such 
punishment  will  fail  in  motive.  The 
man  who  argues  to  the  contrary  must 
be  a  poor  student  of  human  psychology 
and  certainly  no  reader  of  history. 

When  we  come  to  our  code  the 
judges  will  have  to  take  into  account 
military  tradition.  Take,  for  example, 
the  submarine  warfare.  It  will  be  very 
difficult  for  us  to  punish  its  authors, 
seeing  that  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott 
warned  us  before  the  war  that  sub- 
marines would  be  Britain's  danger 
and  that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  an  enemy  would  refrain  from 
using  that  new  arm  against  merchant 
shipping.  Lprd  Fisher  has  also  pub- 
lished in  his  book.  Memories^  a  letter 
addressed  to  Tirpitz  containing  these 
words:  *I  don't  blame  you  for  the  sub- 
marine business.  I'd  have  done  the 
same  thing  myself/  As  Lord  Fisher 
has  also  divulged  his  plan  to  'Copen- 
hagen' the  German  Fleet,  we  shall 
have  to  be  very  careful  how,  as  the 
trustee  of  the  seas,  politicians  con- 
demn what  our  own  Admirals  would 
approve. 

Again,  take  the  destruction  of 
property,  in  connection  with  which  a 
French  court-martial  at  Amiens  re- 
cently sentenced  two  German  officers 
to  ten  years*  solitary  confinement  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Briey  mines.  The 
law  clearly  has  no  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  material  destruction  in  war.  When, 
for  instance,  the  Roumanian  oil  fields 
were  threatened  by  the  German  in- 
vasion. Englishmen  —  a  member  of 
Parliament,  I  believe,  among  them  — 
went  out  to  Roumania  and  destroyed 
the  pipes  and  oil  mines  machinery  as 
effectively  as  possible.  Will  any  man 
pretend  that  this  iconoclastic  action 
was  penal?  It  was  a  military  preven- 
tive act  and  served  a  good  military 
purpose.    How  are  we  to  condemn 
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Germans  for  destroying  mines  when 
we  did  precisely  the  same?  Justice 
dare  not  be  partial  or  it  becomes  ridic- 
ulous. But  in  the  event  of  it  being 
ridiculous,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
law  is  defeated »  and  instead  of  correc- 
tion we  shall  promote  chaos. 

Now,  if  the  punishment  for  maierial 
damage,  which  is  common  in  all  war, 
and,  in  fact,  is  of  the  essence  and  ob- 
ject of  war,  is  ten  gears'  solitary,  what 
in  the  name  of  heaven  is  to  be  the 
pimishment  for  the  man  who  ordered 
Captain  Fryatt  to  be  shot,  seeing  that 
we  can  hardly  revive  the  rack  or  our- 
selves indulge  in  the  'terrible'  tortures 
so  eloquently  attributed  to  the  Bol- 
sheviki  in  the  columns  of  our  leading 
newspapers?  And  yet  we  must  dis- 
criminate between  himnan  atrocities 
and  mere  material  damage^  which  I 
seriously  question  whether  any  soldier 
would  condemn  as  an  atrocity  in  war, 
or  we  shall  gravely  compromise  our 
sincerity  and  throw  back  civilization 
a  century.  And  there  must  be  a 
recognized  scale  of  penalties.  We  shall 
disgrace  ourselves  if  we  allow  one  Hun 
to  be  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment by  a  French  tribimal,  whereas 
another  Him  receives  six  months  in 
London  for  the  same  offense. 

Unless  these  trials  are  to  be  fraukly 
vindictive,  we  who  own  so  vast  a  por- 
tion of  the  world  will  have  to  be 
peculiarly  careful,  for  at  this  hour  the 
very  meaning  of  Empire  is  on  trial,  and 
with  Ireland  on  our  conscience  —  and 
it  is  —  and  the  abominations  of  Am- 
ritsar  to  atone  for,  we  ought  certainly 
to  exercise  caution  before,  for  instance, 
we  condemn  and  shoot  the  German 
chemist  who  invented  gas,  while  cheer- 
fully we  furnish  one  portion  of  the 
Russian  nation  with  gas  made  in  Eng- 
land to  slaughter  the  other  half  without 
even  a  declaration  of  war.  The  whole 
thing  will  lapse  into  comedy,  if  we  pro- 
ceed  perfunctorily,   and    into   world 


horror  if  we  proceed  arbitrarily  to 
shoot  and  imprison  the  soldiers  of  a 
defeated  enemy  on  the  lines  of  the 
French  court-martial  at  Amiens.  I 
repeat:  if  ten  years  is  the  punishment 
for  mere  material  damage,  what  is  to 
be  the  torture  for  the  slayer  of  Nurse 
Cavell? 

There  is  another  aspect  which  is 
fundamental.  The  truly  guUty  are 
clearly  the  authorities,  the  Admirals 
and  Generals;  yet  these  are  precisely 
the  men  who  apparently  are  not  to  be 
tried.  The  two  officers  condemned  to 
so  frightful  a  penalty  by  a  French 
court-martial  acted  upon  orde^-s;  they 
were  not  the  real  culprits,  they  were 
subordinates  who  would  themiselves 
have  been  shot  had  they  refused  to 
carry  out  the  orders  given.  An  army  is 
controlled  by  discipline.  In  the  case  of 
Captain  Fryatt,  the  guUt  lies  with  the 
highest  instance,  not  with  the  execu- 
tioners, and  to  punish  the  subordinate 
would  be  a  travesty  of  justice. 

'Frightfulness'  was  one  of  the  Ger- 
man doctrines  of  war  action.  Un- 
questionably the  German  Chancellor 
is  far  mpre  responsible  for  the  horrors 
of  the  submarine  war  than  any  U-boat 
captain  who  had  to  carry  out  the  im- 
perial orders.  Literally^  the  only  wa> 
we  could  get  at  the  real  culprits,  the 
men  formatively  responsible  for  Ger- 
man brutalities,  would  be  to  try  the 
Kaiser  and  all  the  commanding  Gener- 
als, the  leading  statesmen,  and  the 
leading  editors  and  professors  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  shoot  them.  That  would 
at  least  be  Byzantine.  But  to  try  to 
punish  the  subordinates  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  except  in  rare  cases  where 
absolute  individual  responsibility  can 
be  proved,  would  not  be  justice,  for  we 
should  let  off  the  real  culprits  and  show 
ourselves  to  be  insincere. 

The  truth  is  this  thing  can  only  be 
done  on  a  grand  spectacular  scale,  be- 
cause in   reality   its  true  object  is 
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spectacular.  Set  up  as  an  historical 
Liquisition  of  the  mighty  it  would  at 
least  be  a  world  drama,  if  not  that  it 
will  degenerate  into  a  holocaust  of  the 
irresponsible.  Now,  an  Inquisition  is 
not  consistent  with  the  democratic 
idea.  As  a  mere  military  atUo  da  fi^ 
justice  would  become  a  farce.  Civili- 
zation would  laugh.  Instead  of  a  cor- 
rective, the  law  would  be  degraded 
into  victimization,  a  policy  of  revenge 
followed  in  due  course  of  time  by  its 
nemesis.  It  behooves  us  very  seriously 
to  consider  the  effects  of  a  policy  of 
victimization,  we  who  so  loudly  de- 
nounce terrorism  in  others. 

As  at  presen  t  administered,  the '  law ' 
appears  to  be  local  in  incidence,  in 
temper,  and  procedure.  Imagine  the 
effects  upon  a  defeated  enemy  of  some 
six  hundred  officers  languishing  in 
French  jails,  while  the  men  who  gave 
these  culprits  their  orders  get  off  scot- 
free!  Does  any  sane  man  believe  a 
League  of  Nations  can  be  built  up 
through  the  torture  chamber?  Can 
anyone  think  that  such  is  the  way  to 
end  war,  to  induce  harmony  in  Europe, 
to  bring  about  a  condition  of  peace. 
Such  a  man  must  indeed  be  a  simpleton . 

Now  do  the  soldiers  want  this  vic- 
timization policy?  They  do  not.  No 
such  demand  has  come  from  our  sol- 
diers. The  Americans  have  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  policy. 
Who  then  wants  it?  I  have  yet  to 
meet  the  man  who  does  not  regard  the 
whole  idea  as  a  mistake.  Why  then  are 
we  embarking  on  a  policy  destined  to 
create  a  century  of  implacable  hate, 
calculated  to  bring  about  chaos  and 
anarchy  in  Germany,  certain  to  make 
us  look  ridiculous  before  the  judgment 
of  the  world?  What  happens  to  the 
Kaiser  is  immaterial.  He  ought  to  be 
tried  by  neutrals  in  a  neutral  court. 
But  no  doubt  Holland  will  relieve 
politicians  of  responsibility  by  refusing 
to  hand  him  over. 


Picture  the  scene.  We  call  for  Tir- 
pitz  —  he  shoots  himself.  We  sum- 
mon Ludendorff — he  commits  haru 
karij  like  Admiral  Togo,  and  again 
there  is  a  world  sensation.  Our  next 
call  is  for  the  late  Chancellor  —  he 
takes  hemlock,  like  Socrates.  Macken- 
sen  —  he  cuts  his  throat.  Captain 
Pappenheim  —  he  swallows  his  sword. 
Agam  we  try.  Prince  Henry  — he 
drowns  himself.  The  editor  of  the 
Lokai-Anzeiger  —  he  escapes  to  Russia. 
The   editor  of  the  Kreuz^Zeitung  — 

he  himger-strikes.    Professor , 

he  vanishes.  Another  professor  —  he 
takes  gas.  And  so  on.  There  is  boiling 
oil  but  no  prisoner.  The  world  titters. 
What  wiU  mankind,  suffocating  in  the 
agony  of  blood  and  famine,  say  to  this 
demonstration  of  justice  in  the  year 
1920?  And,  again,  if  these  men  sur- 
render and  we  shoot,  what  then?  Even 
to-day  the  shooting  of  Marshal  Ney 
raises  horror  in  our  minds.  Do  we  in- 
tend to  make  a  hundred  Neys?  And 
do  we  seriously  seek  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  this  form  of  national 
humiliation  is  the  way  to  end 
militarism? 

The  deaths  of  these  men  —  rightly 
or  wrongly  —  will  become  legendary. 
Their  martyrdom  will  be  sung  in  prose 
and  verse.  A  white-hot  flame  of  rage 
will  kindle  the  dream  of  revenge  in 
every  German's  heart,  and  there  will 
be  no  peace  obtainable  or  conceivable. 
And  if  they  refuse  to  surrender,  what 
then?  We  shall  have  to  go  into  Ger- 
many and  find  them,  conduct  a  razzia, 
restart  the  war.  In  whose  cause? 
Certainly  not  in  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy. In  all  probability,  Noske  would 
fall  and  we  should  have  to  occupy 
Germany  and  bring  Scotland  Yard  to 
Berlin.  Bolshevism  would  arise,  chaos, 
and  all  hope  of  an  indemnity  would 
vanish.  Our  debt  would  grow.  In 
misery  and  revolution  civilized  Europe 
would  eventually  collapse. 
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Every  German  bom  will  be  cradled 
on  the  thought  of  *  the  next  Day.*  The 
notion  of  a  couple  of  hundred  Dreyfus 
cases  all  at  once  as  the  symbol  of  the 
world's  justice  —  for  as  such  these 
trials  will  inevitably  be  represented  in 
Europe  —  is  indeed  fantastic.  A  jus- 
tice which  lets  off  the  murderer  of 
Jaur^  must  be  suspect. 

No  statesman,  of  course,  would 
allow  this  policy  to  go  f ofward  for  five 
minutes,  because  it  must  defeat  the 
very  motive  of  statesmanship.  If  our 
desire  is  peace  in  Europe  —  and  if  we 
do  not  very  soon  now  establish  real 
conditions  of  peace  we  shall  be  in- 
volved in  the  inevitable  European 
crash,  social  and  economic  —  then  our 
policy  must  be  one'  of  sanity,  must  be 
big  and  constructive,  or  we  shall 
merely  foster  a.  latent  spirit  of  war 
which,  sooner  or  later,  League  or  no 
League,  will  lead  to  war.  It  is  not  in 
the  slightest  a  matter  of  sentimentality . 
The  sole  question  is  the  utility  of  this 
policy  as  a  corrective,  that  is,  as  a 
himianizing  instrument.  The  problem 
thus  is  psychological. 

And  this  is  the  only  sane  way  to 
view  the  matter.  Is  it  politically  ex- 
pedient? Will  it  serve  the  cause  of 
'  peace  or  war?  Will  it  further  progress 
or  retard  it? 

When  we  consider  that  the  whole 
trend  of  opinion  in  the  modem  world 
is  against  punishment  as  a  remedial 
agency,  and  that  before  the  war  our 
present  War  Minister  was  personally 
concerned  in  modifying  prison  treat- 
ment, while  Mr.  Lloyd  George  earned 
notoriety  for  his  sentimental  espousal 
of  the  case  of  the  'Dartmoor  shep- 
herd,' it  is  astonishing  to  find  this  for- 
mer champion  of  'humanity'  associ- 
ated with  a  policy  of  victimization 
which  has  no  precedent  in  military  his- 
tory and  already  has  the  ugly  features 
of  a  vendetta. 

Does  Mr.  Lloyd   George  approve 


the  sentence  of  ten  years'  solitary  con- 
finement or  imprisonment  (?)  for  ma- 
terial damage?  We  have  a  right  to 
know,  for  as  a  nation  we  are  co-re- 
sponsible, seeing  that  without  our 
support  France  would  not  dream  of 
thus  standardizing  the  embers  of  hate. 
We  cannot  dissociate  ourselves  from 
this  sentence.  It  is  done  on  our  power, 
in  our  name.  Our  honor  is  involved. 
The  British  nation  has  a  clear  right  to 
understand  the  terrible  liabilities  in- 
curred by  such  a  policy. 

In  sum  it  comes  to  this.  As  a  policy, 
victimization  stands  self-condenmed, 
and  in  law  no  justification  can  be 
established.  It  can  thus  only  be  a 
policy  of  retaliation.  Are  the  prisons 
of  Britain  and  France  to  be  full  of 
Germans  dying  slowly  and  pitifully  in 
prisons?  Is  it  possible  England,  the 
land  of  Milton,  Nelson,  Byron,  and 
Wellington,  would  tolerate  this  in- 
humanity as  the  climax  to  the  war  of 
'liberation'?  Could  the  Protestant 
Churches  survive  so  complete  an 
abnegation  of  spirituality? 

Dare  we,  finally, —  and  this  aspect 
of  the  question  we  should  consider 
with  all  the  common  sense  at  our  dis- 
posal,—  imperil  the  foundations  and 
reason  of  our  imperial  attachment  by 
embarking  on  a  policy  which  will  lead 
to  a  century  of  implacable  hate;  which 
is  repugnant  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
democracy  and  modem  civilization; 
which,  nationally,  is  un-English  and, 
intemationally,  is  destructive;  which, 
whether  ethically  or  materially  viewed, 
is  mean  and  unsoldierly? 

[La  Revue  Bleue  (Literary  Bi-weekly), 
February  lji\ 

n.    Oermany  and  Its  War  Criminals 
BY  L.  DUMONT-WILDEN 

Peace  has  been  signed  and  ratified 
by  all  the  belligerent  governments  ex- 
cept the  United  States.    Diplomatic 
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relations  are*  being  resumed.  And 
though  there  may  be  in  Germany  a 
powerful  and  formidable  minority 
dreaming  only  of  revenge  and  of 
resimiing  at  an  early  opportunity 
its  Pan-German  programme,  a  ma^ 
jority  of  the  people,  wearied  of  con- 
flict, and  roused  from  the  dreams  of 
grandeur  with  which  Prussia  had  de- 
ceived them,  ask  only  the  opportimity 
to  resume  normal  relations  with  the 
Entente  and  particularly  with  France. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the 
Germans  wish  to  evade,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  obligations  of  a  treaty  which 
they  have  constantly  refused  to  recog- 
nize as  just. 

Normal  relations!  We  all  realize 
their  urgency.  Perhaps  the  interest  of 
Europe  demands  them  immediately. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  see  how  they 
can  be  resumed,  not  only  because  the 
Germans  have  conducted  the  recent 
war  with  a  brutality,  a  cruelty,  a  dis- 
regard for  justice  and  civilization  such 
as  no  people  has  been  guilty  of  since 
the  remote  ages  of  barbarism,  not  only 
because  these  atrocities  have  left  a 
bitterness  in  the  heart  of  our  people 
that  it  will  take  generations  to  efface; 
but  because  there  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
found abyss  between  the  mentality  of 
the  Germans  and  of  ourselves. 

Nothing  shows  this  more  clearly 
than  the  argument  which  has  arisen  on 
both  sides  of  the  frontier  regarding 
the  trial  of  Wilhelm  11  and  the  German 
officers  guilty  of  violating  international 
law. 

Let  us  acknowledge  at  once  that 
countries  not  involved  in  the  war  are 
inclined  to  admit  the  German  conten- 
tion. Quite  recently  a  neutral  diplo- 
mat, speaking  of  international  rela- 
tions in  a  Paris  drawing  room,  said 
with  an  air  of  detachment:  'I  cannot 
quite  see  why  the  Entente  considers  it 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  extra^ 
dite  Wilhelm  II.   You  have  won  the 


victory,  and  Germany  is  crushed. 
What  does  it  profit  you  to  take  ven- 
geance on  an  emperor  whose  guilt, 
providing  it  be  proved,  will  only  lessen 
the  guilt  of  his  subjects?  And  the  same 
applies  to  the  Gennan  officers  whom 
you  wish  to  extradite.  Don't  you  see 
*that  in  demanding  with  so  much  in- 
sistence that  they  be  surrendered  and 
tried  before  your  own  courts,  you  run 
the  risk  of  making  martyrs  of  them? 
When  the  German  Government  tells 
you  that  there  is  not  a  policeman  in  the 
country  who  would  consent  to  arrest 
a  German  general  it  is  telling  the 
truth.  These  articles  of  the  treaty 
cannot  be  executed.' 

Such  is  the  attitude  of  those  who 
have  *kept  out  of  the  fight,'  and  have 
not  understood  its  meaning.  This  is 
essentially  the  argument  of  Holland, 
in  refusing  the  extradition  of  the 
Kaiser.  To  that  country ,  and  to  all  the 
statesmen  who  consider  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  pass  the  sponge  over  what 
has  occurred,  this  war  was  just  like 
other  wars:  it  was  merely  the  struggle 
between  two  rival  imperialisms.  But 
for  us,  and  for  our  soldiers  and  common 
people  even  more  than  for  our  states- 
men, this  was  a  war  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  any  other. 

Amid  the  thousand  contradictory 
intrigues  that  accompanied  the  labori- 
ous n^otiations  for  peace,  and  face  to 
face  with  the  unnumbered  cares  and 
perils  that  have  made  us  doubt  for  the 
future  of  civilization  itself,  we  have 
lost  sight  sometimes  of  the  great  ideal 
which  gave  us  strength  to  maintain 
our  alliances  and  to  fight  to  the  end. 
People  have  lost  interest  in  a  truth 
which  has  become  a  truism.  'We 
fought  to  crush  Gennan  militarism,  to 
liberate  a  World  from  the  threatoied 
yoke  of  a  people  who  were  resolved  to 
impose  upon  it  their  commercial  and 
political  rule;  to  avenge  justice  out- 
raged first  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort, 
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and  then  by  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality.' 

Since  the  victory,  ideals  less  disin- 
terested and  less  pure  have  captured 
the  fancy  of  the  statesmen  of  the  En- 
tente, or  at  least  of  some  of  them.  The 
great  principles  which  we  proclaimed 
have  served,  perhaps,  to  promote  the 
selfish  interests  of  certain  nations.  In 
this  respect  France  is  the  only  great 
power  of  Europe  that  is  entirely  free 
from  reproach;  for  what  they  call  our 
imperialism  —  our  desire  to  maintain 
our  influence  as  far  as   the  Rhine 
frontier  —  is  inspired  solely  by  the  in- 
stinct  of   self-preservation.     M.    de 
Vergenne  wrote  truly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  that  France  was  a 
finished  product,  and  that  it  did  not 
need  broader  territories.    But  what^ 
ever  profit  some  of  the  Allies  may  have 
made  out  of  the  peace,  the  impartial 
history  of  the  war  and  of  its  origin 
proves  that  the  common  people  of  the 
Entente  were  inspired  throughout  by 
^deal  motives.  The  oft-repeated  words, 
*  soldiers  of  justice,  defenders  of  jus- 
tice,' were  something  more  than  onu 
torical  phrases,  and  the  thought  behind 
them  necessarily  implied  that  our  ad- 
versaries had  violated  justice  and  law, 
and  were  responsible  for  the  flood  of 
horrors  that  had  engulfed  the  world. 
Wilhebn  11  personified  victorious  Got- 
many.    He  was  the  War  Lord.    For 
five  years  he  was  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  many  millions  as  the  greatest  crimi- 
nal in  history;  and  when  the  Allied 
Powers  indicted  him  for  a  supreme 
ofiense  against  international  morality 
and  the  sacred  authority  of  treaties 
they  were  merely  consistent  with  the 
principles  they  represented.  Wilhebn  11 
is  as  sinister  a  figure  in  England  as 
in  France  and  Belgium.  He  is  the  man 
who  wanted  war,  and  the  publication 
of  the  Kautsky  documents  and  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  Tsar  shows 
clearly  that  the  public  indictment  is  a 


true  one.  Wilhebn  II  is  the  great 
criminal,  and  his  conduct  is  only 
slightly  extenuated  by  the  fact  that 
the  intoxicated  nation  he  ruled  never 
opposed  or  dissuaded  him.  The  only 
valid  defense  that  can  be  presented 
for  him  is  that  in  preparing  the  war  he 
was  but  executing  the  will  of  Germany. 

Under  the  first  impression  of  humili- 
ation and  defeat  many  Germans,  per- 
haps the  majority  of  them,  admitted 
the  guilt  of  Wilhebn  11,  and  showed 
little  opposition  to  having  him  tried 
by  the  Entente. 

Maximilian  Harden  wrote:  *If  a 
man  presumes  to  the  title  of  Emperor, 
he  must  be  a  man  of  courage  and  of 
clear  and  conscious  resolution.  It  is 
the  Emperor  himself  who  created  the 
belief  that  we  were  the  aggressors.  He 
has  been  dominated  throughout  his 
life  by  the  false  ideals  of  the  theatre. 
He  is  at  bottom  more  stupid  than 
criminal.  I  believe  he  should  be 
brought  to  judgment,  but  I  would 
prefer  to  have  that  judgment  given  m 
Germany.' 

So  Harden  approves  in  substance 
the  demand  made  by  the  Entente  for 
this  great  international  criminal.  Also 
Eduard  Bernstein  said  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  Le  Temps:  *I  think  that 
the  Allies  are  making  a  mistake  in  de- 
manding the  extradition  of  the  Kaiser. 
Wilhelm  11  is  a  great  criminal.  I  have 
been  one  of  his  bitterest  adversaries. 
His  responsibility  is  tremendous,  for 
he  might  have  prevented  the  war. 
But  if  the  Allies  condemn  him  to 
death,  he  will  recover  the  sympathy  of 
Germany.  Moreover,  death  is  no 
punishment.  It  is  a  worse  punishment 
to  let  him  live.'  Stampfer,  a  Majority 
Socialist,  and  editor-in-chief  of  Vor- 
wdrta^  said  to  a  Swiss  journalist  a  year 
ago:  *If  the  Allies  demand  the  extra- 
dition and  trial  of  the  Kaiser,  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  Germany  will  revive. 
He  is  no  longer  the  emperor,  but  he  is 
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still  a  German.  If  he  were  put  on  trial 
in  Germany,  you  may  be  certain  they 
would  acquit  him  as  insane/ 

We  see  that  all  admit  his  guilt.  Only 
the  personal  henchmen  of  the  Hohen- 
zollems  are  ready  to  defend  him. 
Count  BemstorfT  wrote  last  year:  *I 
do  not  approve  of  delivering  the  Kaiser 
to  the  Allies.  According  to  interna- 
tional law  a  civilian  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  policy  of  his  govern- 
ment. In  my  mind  a  better  way  would 
be  to  organize  an  international  court  of 
justice,  commissioned  to  ascertain  the 
responsibility  of  all  parties.' 

Prince  von  Billow  was  still  more 
definite:  'The  Kaiser  certainly  did  not 
wish  the  war.  We  were  led  into  war 
by  a  series  of  blunders.  Our  diplomats 
were  less  criminal  and  more  stupid 
than  is  commonly  known.  This  applies 
particularly  to  Bethmann.' 

After  a  year  has  elapsed  the  latter 
views  have  come  to  be  accepted  in 
Germany  even  by  the  Socialists  —  at 
least  by  the  government  Socialists. 
And  it  is,  in  fact,  the  opinion  of  Count 
Bemstorif  that  we  find  inspiring  the 
reply  of  Holland  to  the  demand  for  the 
Kaiser's  extradition. 

*The  government  of  the  Netherlands 
vigorously  repudiates  any  suspicion  of 
a  desire  to  protect  by  its  sovereign 
rights  and  moral  authority  a  violation 
of  the  principles  essential  to  the  com- 
munity of  nations,  but  it  cannot 
recognize  as  an  international  duty  an 
obligation  to  associate  itself  with  an 
act  of  high  international  politics.  If, 
at  some  future  time,  an  international 
court  should  be  organized  competent 
to  pass  judgment  in  case  of  a  war  upon 
acts  alleged  to  be  crimes,  and  sub- 
mitted to  its  decision,  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  will  be  ready  to 
join  in  such  a  new  arrangement.' 

This  is  tantamoxmt  to  saying  that 
no  positive  law  exists  condemning  a 
sovereign  for  declaring  even  unjust 


war  upon  his  neighbors  and  that,  there- 
fore, Wilhelm  U  cannot  be  considered  a 
criminal. 

We  must  admit  that  there  is  no 
positive  law  —  no  written  law  —  that 
applies.  In  the  law  that  has  hitherto 
been,  recognized  governments,  and, 
therefore,  their  rulers,  are  above  the 
law.  No  such  thing  as  a  crime  com- 
mitted by  a  state  or  by  a  nation  is 
known.  Our  contention  is,  however, 
that  when  all  the  western  nations 
joined  in  war  against  Germany,  under 
the  circumstances  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar,  this  was  a  spontaneous  recog- 
nition of  a  natural,  unwritten  law:  it 
was  an  expression  of  a  universal 
conscience. 

France  entered  the  war  to  defend 
herself;  Belgium,  because  it  believed 
its  first  duty  was  to  observe  its  inter- 
national engagemerts;  England,  to 
fulfill  an  obligation  which  it  incurred 
toward  Belgium  by  the  Treaty  of  18S0, 
and  also,  doubtless,  through  regard  for 
its  own  security  and  because  its  tradi- 
tional policy  is  to  prevent  any  great 
Power  from  acquiring  predominance 
on  the  Continent.  But  such  political 
motives  would  never  have  sufficed  to 
drag  the  people  into  the  superhuman 
conflict  to  which  they  delivered  them- 
selves and  to  inspire  them  to  continue 
it  to  the  end.  If,  in  spite  of  the  pacifist 
sentiment  so  strong  in  all  the  Allied 
nations,  war  became  really  popular, 
it  was  because  those  who  fought  it  be- 
lieved they  were  fighting  for  justice, 
for  something  so  exalted  that  life 
would  not  be  worth  living  without 
it.  This  is  why  we  cannot  permit  the 
man  who  incarnated  in  the  eyes  of 
these  people  the  monstrous  injustice 
committed  in  the  month  of  August, 
1014,  to  escape  from  judgment.    ^ 

Consequently,  no  matter  how  great 
the  difficulties  that  may  lie  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  Article  227  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  the  Allied  Powers 
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cannot  dispense  with  its  enforcement. 
Public  opinion  would  regard  it  as  a 
defeat  not  only  for  their  governments 
but  for  the  principles  that  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  civilization.  The> 
would  be  conscious  of  an  injustice  cry- 
ing to  heaven,  and  nothing  would  do 
more  to  disillusion  them  with  peace. 

We  read  in  the  Nieuwe  RoUerdamsche 
Couranl:  *  Holland  cannot  render  a 
greater  service  to  the  Society  of  Na- 
tions than  in  refusing  extradition  and 
leaving  it  to  history  to  pronounce  a 
final  judgment  on  Wilhelm  II.'  This 
Holland  opinion  is  exclusively  practi- 
cal and  positive.  It  is  a  short-sighted 
view  that  overlooks  the  deep  public 
sentiment  which  no  country  to-day 
can  afford  to  disregard.  Suppose  the 
Entente  should  hesitate  before  the  ill 
will  of  Holland  and  the  more  or  less 
violent  manifestations  of  sentiment  in 
Germany  and  that  the  criminal  at 
Amerongen  should  escape  trial  and 
punishment,  what  will  be  the  feelings 
of  those  who  fought  faithfully  for  five 
years,  inspiring  themselves  throughout 
that  period  by  repeating  that  they 
were  fighting  to  restore  justice  in  the 
world?  They  will  see  their  country, 
exhausted  by  the  war,  devastated, 
plunged  into  fathomless  debt,  half 
bankrupt,  unable  to  obtain  even  the 
most  inadequate  material  reparation 
for  what  it  has  suffered.  They  will 
see  also  those  whom  they  rightly  con- 
sider responsible  for  the  catastrophe 
escape  unscathed.  Whi^t  will  be  the 
conclusion  of  those  straight-thinking 
men  if  this  occurs?  Will  they  not  say 
that  all  our  sacrifices  have  been  in 
vain,  that  we  have  fought  and  suffered 
to  no  purpose,  for  no  real  reason?  Will 
they  not  say :  *  We  were  the  victims  of 
mysterious  and  terrible  forces  which 
we  cannot  comprehend.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  to  submit  to  any 
servitude  rather  than  to  such  a  disas- 
ter,  which  is  worse  than  subjugation 
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itself? '  There  could  be  no  course  better 
designed  to  inoculate  the  masses  with 
the  fever  of  Bolshevism. 

If  the  Germans  had  recognized  our 
conception  of  justice,  as  they  seemed 
disposed  to  do  at  the  moment  of  the 
armistice,  if  they  had  been  willing  to 
acknowledge  frankly  the  guilt,  if  not 
of  all  the  nation,  at  least  of  those  who 
had  directed  and  deceived  the  nation, 
we  might  have  been  able,  perhaps,  to 
forget  eventually  the  crime  of  1014, 
and  the  abyss  that  yawns  between  us 
might  ultimately  have  been  closed. 
But  in  presence  of  the  spirit  which  in- 
spires them  to-day,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  when  or  how  our  normal  good  fel- 
lowship can  ever  be  established  be- 
tween that  people  and  ourselves.  The 
abyss  that  yawns  between  our  respec- 
tive conceptions  of  justice,  law,  science, 
life,  and  customs  is  just  as  wide  as  it 
was  at  the  moment  when  the  eighty- 
three  intellectual  leaders  of  that  coun- 
try issued  to  the  world  their  famous 
manifesto,  that  imperishable  monument 
to  the  quality  of  German  conscience. 

The  agitation  which  has  swept  Ger- 
many against  surrendering  its  un- 
blushing criminals  —  the  army  officers 
who  systematically  violated  what  we 
consider  the  first  principles  of  humanity 
in  war  —  is  equally  characteristic  of 
that  nation.  Possibly  they  compre- 
hend the  motives  that  inspired  us  in 
this  matter  even  less  than  in  the  case 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Kaiser.  They 
started  out  by  denying  outright  that 
atrocities  had  been  committed.  Then 
they  justified  their  brutality  in  the 
case  of  Belgium  by  the  famous  fiction 
of  the  francs^ireurSf  or  by  saying  *it  is 
war.*  Apparently  the  Germans  were 
really  sincere  in  this  attitude.  To  their 
eyes  war  is  the  negation  of  law.  The 
day  war  is  declared,  law  ceases  to 
exist.  War  heeds  no  law  except  force 
and  unrestrained  brutality. 

This    typical    German    conception 
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was  defended  by  the  representatives 
of  that  country  in  the  debates  of  the 
Hague  Congress  long  before  the  recent 
war.  At  a  time  when  the  delegates  of 
other  nations  were  laboriously  and 
sincerely  endeavoring  to  formulate 
laws  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  war,  to 
impose  some  limits  upon  its  barbarism, 
the  German  delegates  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. They  already  had  their  own 
military  code,  embodying  the  precepts 
of  the  famous  terrorist  formula  of  von 
Bemhardi.  That  code  they  applied 
rigorously  from  the  first  day  they  en- 
tered France  and  Belgiimi.  Those 
generals  and  officers  who  crushed  the 
countries  they  overran  by  their  il- 
legal requisitions,  who  seized  hostages 
on  every  hand,  and  who  shot  civilians 
on  the  flimsiest  pretext  or  no  pretext 
at  all,  those  heartless  brutes  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  protecting  their 
forces  by  driving  women  and  children 
in  front  of  them,  and  who  burned 
towns  and  vUlages  to  inspire  terror, 
were  merely  faithful  to  their  peculiar 
law  of  war. 

Germany's  refusal  to  deliver  its 
criminals  shows  that  this  law  of 
war  still  satisfies  German  conscience. 
Those  Germans  who  think  otherwise 
are  a  minority.  Consequently,  al- 
though our  material  interests  may  be- 
come the  same  as  theirs  (as  German 
and  neutral  economists  and  even  some 
Entente  publicists  are  so  anxious  to 
prove),  how  shall  we  ever  be  able,  to 
live  in  real  amity  with  that  nation? 

Economic  problems  face  us  that  are 
grave  indeed.  They  are  so  pressing 
that  they  monopolize  our  main  atten- 
tion. But  these  questions  of  sentiment 
are  more  important  than  is  commonly 
supposed ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
responsible  statesman  of  the  Entente 
will  propose  waiving  our  demand  for 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  not- 
withstanding the  smile  of  superior 
wisdom  with  which  neutrals  greet  it. 


This  is  not  a  minor  provision  of  the 
treaty,  which  we  can  waive  at  a  slight 
sacrifice  of  personal  feeling,  as  the 
Germans  and  Hollanders  seem  to  think. 
No.  This  is  a  vital  clause;  it  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  whole  edifice.  If  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  were  not  different 
from  the  conventions  and  agreements 
that  have  terminated  former  interna- 
tional conflicts,  Germany  might  justly 
consider  our  demand  unjust  and  arbi- 
trary. But  the  treaty  is  not  like  its 
predecessors :  it  embraces  first  and  fore- 
most penalties  and  punishments  in- 
flicted by  the  conscience  of  the  western 
world  upon  a  nation  guilty  of  definite 
crimes  agfunst  our  civilization.  This 
nation  may  plead  extenuating  circum- 
stances, and  try  to  throw  responsi- 
bility for  its  acts  upon  its  l^uiers, 
upon  those  who  in  its  own  words  have 
'  deceived  the  people  and  led  them  to 
the  abyss.'  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide 
whether  this  excuse  is  sincere  or  not. 
That  is  for  the  Gemians  themselves  to 
detennine.  In  that  case  we  agree  that 
we  can  come  to  an  understanding.  By 
acknowledging  the  crime,  they  admit 
that  it  is  right  to  punish  it.  But  if  the 
Grermany  of  to-day  persists  in  defend- 
ing the  former  Emperor  and  his  gen- 
erals, and  makes  its  own  the  cause  of  the 
Germany  of  yesterday,  upon  whose 
guilt  judgment  has  been  definitely 
passed,  the  gulf  which  separates  its 
people  from  us  3rawns  wider  than  be- 
fore. Under  whatever  aspect  we  view 
the  problem,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
all-important  fact  that  this  treaty  is 
essentially  punitive  in  character,  un- 
less we  wish  to  sacrifice  the  very 
quality  that  gives  it  value. 

[The  DetUache  AUgemeine  ZeUung  (Semi- 
Offidal  Daily),  January  7] 

ni.    The  Rdchling  SerUence 

Gerbiant  continues  to  discuss  with 
indignation  the  sentence  passed  upon 
the  Rochling  Brothers  by  a  French 
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courtr-martial.  They  have  been  con- 
demned to  ten  years  in  prison,  fifteen 
years'  exile,  and  a  fine  of  ten  million 
francs. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  very  simple. 
As  the  war  progressed,  Germany  found 
itself  inexorably  compelled  to  increase 
its  output  of  war  materials  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  maintain  itself 
against  enemies  who  had  the  resources 
of  the  whole  worid  at  their  call.  Our 
army  leaders,  therefore,  decided  to 
make  all  the  iron  works  in  the  occupied 
territories  of  service.  With  this  in 
view  the  raw  materials  available  at 
furnaces  and  iron  works,  which  were 
not  in  operation,  were  requisitioned, 
and  their  machinery  was  removed  and 
placed  at  the  disposition  6f  Gennan 
manufacturers  at  fixed  prices  in  order 
to  enable  the  latter  to  increase  their 
production  for  the  government.  This 
was  a  harsh  measure  but  it  was  adopted 
under  the  compulsion  of  war  and  is  a 
measure  permitted  by  international 
law.  The  Rochling  Brothers  were  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  this  programme 
in  the  same  way  as  other  German  in- 
dustrial experts,  and  it  is  for  this 
offense  that  they  have  been  sentenced. 

As  representative  of  his  establish- 
ment, Hermann  Rochling  n^otiated 
with  the  German  Grovemment  for  the 
machinery  to  be  obtained  from  strip- 
ping a  French  establishment,  in  order 
to  enlarge  his  own  plant  at  Dieden- 
hofen.  The  military  authorities  de- 
sired him  to  make  such  extension,  be- 
cause his  other  works  at  Volklingen 
were  not  able  to  deliver  war  materials 
in  required  quantities  on  account  of 
frequent  aviation  attacks.  Robert 
Rochling  is  charged  with  having  par- 
ticipated in  carrying  out  this  commis- 
sion. He  is  further  charged  with 
having,  in  his  capacity  as  an  officer, 
participated  in  removing  machinery 
from  Belgian  and  French  factories, 
not  for  his  own  works,  but  for  other 


purposes.  The  malice  inspiring  the 
proceedings  against  him  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  charged  with 
having  stolen  various  articles  dis- 
covered in  a  search  of  his  dwelling.  As 
the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial 
show,  he  was  able  to  prove  that  he  had 
come  into  possession  of  these  articles 
in  a  perfectly  l^itimate  way  and  he 
was  absolved  on  this  charge. 

Any  unprejudiced  judge  will  recog- 
nize from  a  mere  statement  of  the  facts 
that  the  conduct  of  these  men  was  not 
punishable.  So  far  as  Robert  Rochling 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  an  officer,  he 
was  merely  carrying  out  orders.  The 
only  other  acts  charged  against  him 
were  purchasing  French  machinery 
from  the  German  Government,  ma- 
chinery which  the  German  authorities 
could  dispose  of  .under  international 
law.  How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  a 
French  court-martial  will  support  a 
charge  of  theft  and  malicious  damage 
imder  such  circumstances?  It  was 
only  accomplished  by  rejecting  all 
logal  forms  and  presenting  a  special 
plea  to  the  effect  that  the  Rdchling 
Brothers  had  deliberately  conspired  to 
ruin  French  manufacturers  in  their 
own  interest. 

By  presenting  the  case  in  this  light 
a  sentiment  was  created  against  the 
defendants  which  overcame  the  weak- 
ness of  the  technical  charge  against 
them.  The  indictment  denied  the 
right  of  the  German  Government  to 
requisition  French  machinery,  and 
characterized  its  proceedings  as  a  vio- 
lation of  common  and  international 
law.  It  ascribed  responsibility  for  this 
offense  not  only  to  the  German  Grovem- 
ment, but  also  to  the  German  iron 
masters  who  took  advantage  of  the 
government's  illegal  acts.  The  prose- 
cutor tried  to  prove  that  the  latter  could 
absolve  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
being  accomplices  in  the  crime,  only 
by  showing  that  they  had  been  forced 
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by  their  government  to  commit  the 
acts  in  question.  The  whole  case  is 
based  upon  false  premises.  The  seizure 
of  the  machines  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment was  a  war  measure.  If  this 
were  a  violation  of  international  law 
—  and  such  was  not  the  case  —  it 
would  not  have  affected  the  character 
of  the  acts  as  war  measures.  Such  acts 
can  never  be  stigmatized  as  ordinary 
theft,  even  though  it  be  alleged  that 
international  law  was  disregarded. 

But  were  we  to  grant  all  the  French 
contentions  on  these  points,  their  case 
would  lie  against  the  government  and 
not  against  that  government's  sub- 
jects. Theft  involves  a  conscious  vio- 
lation of  law  and  no  such  conscious 
violation  can  occur  when  a  private 
citizen  is  following  out  the  orders  of  his 
government.  It  makes  no  difference 
in  such  a  case  whether  the  initiative 
is  taken  by  the  public  authorities,  or 
by  a  private  individual  inspired  '  by 
patriotic  sentiments  and  desiring  to 
support  the  authorities. 

Therefore,  the  conduct  of  the  ac- 
cused was  not  pimishable.  But  even 
granting  every  claim  so  far,  and  allow- 
ing that  it  was  so,  the  prosecution  was 
legally  estopped  by  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  Armistice  Commis- 
sion at  Spa.  According  to  the  terms 
of  this  agreement,  no  German  posses- 
sor of  French  or  Belgian  materials, 
which  he  had  received  through  regu- 
lar administrative  channels,  or  Ger- 
man agent  who  had  regularly  carried 
out  the  measures  of  the  government 
in  regard  to  such  materials,  could  be 


brought  to  trial  or  arrested  for  having 
these  materials  in  his  possession,  or 
for  any  acts  performed  at  the  order  of 
his  government.  The  report  of  the 
court-martial  notes  this  provision. 
It  then  proceeds  to  violate  every  rule 
of  judicial  procedure  by  making  an 
appeal  to  common  prejudice,  and  in- 
quiring whether  after  a  war  of  five 
years  for  right  and  justice  in  which 
1,500,000  Frenchmen  had  lost  their 
lives,  a  mere  legal  obstacle  ought  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment. Then  the  point  is  made  that 
the  armistice  clause  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  Peace  Treaty  which  pro- 
vides for  the  surrender  of  the  accused 
Germans. 

Thereupon,  the  court  proceeds  to 
argue  that  the  armistice  provision  does 
not  apply  because  the  Rochling  Brothers 
did  not  personally  take  possession  of 
the  material  but  had  this  done  by 
their  employees.  Of  course,  any  fair- 
minded  judge  realizes  that  this  makes 
no  legal  difference,  and  even  the 
French  report  recognizes  that  inas- 
much as  the  property  was  taken  at  the 
instance  of  the  German  Government 
the  provision  still  covers  the  case.  But 
still  another  armistice  provision  stands 
in  the  way  of  this  sentence.  It  is  the 
clause  expressly  prohibiting  any  prose- 
cution of  Germans  in  the  occupied 
territories  because  they  participated 
in  acts  of  war.  Robert  Ildchling  was 
arrested  after  the  armistice  was  in 
effect  at  Diedenhofen,  where  he  was 
living  quietly  in  full  assurance  that  he 
had  not  committed  any  punishable  act. 


[The  Berliner  TageblaU  (Radical  Liberal  Daily),  January  U] 
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When  the  deep  red  sunsets  threw 
their  lurid  glow  over  the  desert  sur- 
rounding Mosul  and  the  tormenting 
heat  of  the  day  was  relieved  by  the 
first  cool  breeze  of  evening,  I  used  to 
have  my  regular  audience  with  Haiil 
Pasha,  the  commander  of  the  Turkish 
aimy  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  youth- 
ful uncle  and  intimate  friend  of  Enver 
Pasha.  After  the  reports  of  the  day 
were  over,  unless  there  was  some 
matter  between  the  Geiman  and  the 
Turkish  troops'  commanders  to  be  ad- 
justed, Halil  Pasha  would  always 
turn  the  conversation  to  a  theme  that 
was  far  closer  to  his  heart  than  strat- 
egy and  military  science  —  to  his 
dream  of  Turkey's  future.  Usually,  an 
English  atlas  lay  before  him,  captured 
by  the  conqueror  of  Kut-el-Amara  in 
the  personal  luggage  of  General  Town- 
send.  In  faultless  French,  and  with  a 
wit  and  clearness  of  perception  that 
would  have  been  flattering  to  any  son 
of  France  itself,  he  would  unfold  his 
favorite  theme  of  a  Pan-Turkish  Em- 
pire. His  pencil  would  travel  quickly 
around  the  borders  of  Turan,  a  country 
existing  as  yet  only  in  the  songs  of 
Young  Turk  poets,  but,  in  his  opinion, 
soon  to  become  a  glorious  reality  —  a 
land  to  be  created  imder  the  resolute 
leadership  of  the  Committee  of  Unity 
and  Progress,  who  then  held  the  reigns 
of  power  in  Turkey. 

First  of  all,  every  tribe  with  a 
Turkish  mother  tongue  must  be  forged 
into  a  single  nation.  The  national 
principle  was  supreme;  so  it  was  the 


design  to  conquer  Turkestan,  the 
cradle  of  Turkish  power  and  glory. 
That  was  the  first  task.  From  that 
base  connections  must  be  established 
with  the  Yakutes  of  Siberia,  who  were 
considered,  on  account  of  their  linguis- 
tic kinship,  the  remotest  outposts  of 
the  Turkish  blood  to  the  eastward. 
The  closely  related  Tartar  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus  must  naturally  join  this 
union.  Armenians  and  Georgians,  who 
form  minority  nationalities  in  that 
territory,  must  either  submit  volun- 
tarily or  be  subjugated.  TheAimenian 
question  had  approached  solution  in 
the  course  of  the  war;  for  al}  the  Young 
Turks  were  determined  that  this 
people  should  be  exterminated.  It  was 
embarrassing  that  the  Georgians,  fear- 
ing a  similar  fate,  had  appealed  to 
Germany,  and  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment was  oflicially  protecting  them. 
But  my  commander  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  Germany's  future 
r61e  in  the  Caucasus.  The  diplomats 
of  his  coimtry  would  surely  be  able  to 
play  off  England  or  Russia  against  us, 
and. thus  drive  us  from  this  point  of 
vantage,  where  we  had  no  more  busi- 
ness than  the  Turks  would  have  in 
Courland.  Therefore,  the  time  would 
come  when  the  Turks  and  Tartars 
would  surround  and  strangle  the 
Georgians,  weakened  as  they  were  by 
their  religious  division  into  Moham- 
medans and  Christians.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  it  was  essential  to 
control  the  Greorgian  harbor  of  Batum, 
a  point  that  the  Germans  with  incom- 
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prehensible  lack  of  foresight  allowed 
to  go  to  the  Turks  under  the  Treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk. 

Such  a  great  compact  Turkish  Em- 
pire, exercising  hegemony  over  all  the 
Islam  world,  would  exert  a  power- 
ful attraction  upon  Afghanistan  and 
Persia.  The  former  of  these  two  coun- 
tries sympathized  closely  with  the 
Turks  because  both  nations  belonged 
to  the  Sunnite  sect.  The  heir-appar- 
ent should  always  be  educated  to 
depend  on  Turkey.  It  was  expect- 
ed that  the  richest  province  of  Per- 
sia^  Azerbaijan,  which  was  inhabited 
mainly  by  Tartars,  would  speedily 
join  Turkey.  The  rest  of  Persia  was 
not  highly  valued.  Halil  Pasha  recog- 
nized the  bitter  hatred  which  its 
Moslem  factions  cherished  toward  the 
Sunnites;  but  he  felt  that  they  would 
be  incapable  of  resisting  Turkish 
supremacy.  Furthermore,  the  Pan- 
Islam  movement  would  sweep  away 
all  such  resistance. 

His  attitude  toward  Arabia  was  in- 
teresting, as  revealing  the  skill  with 
which  the  Young  Turks  were  manipu- 
lating this  situation,  and  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  within  their  own  body. 
Halil  Pasha  himself  championed  the 
Pan-Turkish  point  of  view>  while 
Enver  Pasha  was  the  masterly  ex- 
ponent of  Pan-Islamism.  Halil  Pasha 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  contempt 
for  the '  Arabian  swine.'  He  considered 
Arabia  a  convenient  object  of  barter 
in  negotiating  with  England.  He  was 
certain  that  England  would  raise  no 
opposition  to  Turkey's  appropriating 
Turkestan,  if  it  could  be  assured  be- 
forehand of  the  possession  of  an 
Arabian  corridor  between  Egypt  and 
India.  If  we  won  a  decisive  victory 
over  England,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  relinquish  the  Arabian  prov- 
inces. That  would  be  still  better  for 
Turkey. 

Enver  Pasha,  who  had  become  the 


hero  of  the  Islam  world  from  the  time 
he  defended  Tripoli,  regarded  Arabian 
policies  from  the  standpoint  of  Tur- 
key's leadership  in  the  Islam  world. 
He  skillfully  utilized  Arabians  in  his 
pro-Turkish  propaganda  in  the  Cau- 
casus, because  they  were  honored  by 
these  simple  mountaineers  as  the  holy 
feUow  countrymen  of  the  Prophet 
himself.  He  planned  to  restore  the  old 
Arabian  empire  under  a  Turkish  caliph, 
and  not  only  to  annex  the  Turkish- 
speaking  people  of  Asia  to  Turkey 
proper,  but  also  to  use  the  Arabs  to 
extend  Islam's  political  sway  far  into 
Africa. 

These  brilliant  dreams,  which  Halil 
Pasha  with  glowing  eyes  used  to  pic- 
ture to  me  evening  after  evening, 
'were  not  allowed  to  remain  mere 
Oriental  visions.  Energetic  measures 
were  taken  to  realize  them. 

Messengers  were  constantly  going 
and  coming  between  Mosul  and  the 
Caucasus,  Persia,  and  Turkestan.  Turk- 
ish propaganda  centres  had  been 
established  in  all  these  regions,  work- 
ing for  the  intervention  of  that  coun- 
try. Turkish  money,  which  Germany 
was  depriving  itself  painfully  of  its 
own  gold  to  mint,  played  no  small  part 
in  this  nationalist  propaganda.  Enver 
Pasha  sent  his  twenty-nine-year-old 
brother,  Nuri,  with  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant General,  to  the  Caucasus  to 
agitate  for  the  cause  of  Islam  and  of 
Turkey.  Whai  the  Caucasus  sepa- 
rated into  four  republics,  an  effort  was 
made  to  strengthen  the  Tartar  republic 
in  the  Southeast  by  giving  it  the  name 
of  Azerbaijan.  Halil  Pasha  thought 
this  was  a  clever  move,  as  it  would 
naturally  facilitate  annexing  the  ad- 
joining Persian  province  by  that 
name.  Nuri  Pasha  was  the  unchal- 
lenged master  of  the  new  Tartar  gov- 
ernment. When  I  visited  that  region 
in  the  summer  of  1018  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  Turkish  province. 
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Every  strategic  point  in  the  country 
was  occupied  by  Turkish  troops,  who 
bore  the  name  of  'the  Islam  army/ 
The  Minister  of  War,  who  was  a  Tar- 
tar lawyer,  wore  the  uniform  of  a 
Turkish  general.  Turkish  officers  and 
Mahdis  were  everywhere  preaching 
submission  to  the  Caliph  in  Stamboul, 
and  over  every  public  building  flut- 
tered the  Turkish  Crescent.  Energetic 
proselytizing  was  going  on  among  the 
Mohammedan  people  of  the  Northern 
Caucasus.  Already  it  was  easy  to 
recognize  the  circle  that  was  closing  in 
around  Georgia,  then  under  German 
occupation. 

A  campaign  to  annihilate  the  Arme- 
nians formed  part  of  this  broader 
policy.  First,  all  the  Armenians  in  the 
Turkish  vilayets  were  being  trans- 
planted to  the  Arabian  vilayets.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  fell  the  victim  of 
famine  or  illness  by  thousands  on  the 
route  and  in  the  deserts.  Sven  Hedin 
gives  notable  evidence  of  this  in  his 
cautiously  written  book  upon  his  ex- 
periences in  Mesopotamia.  Armenian 
women  and  girls  thronged  the  Turkish 
and  Arabian  harems  of  Mosul.  The 
few  men  who  escaped  with  their  bare 
lives  and  led  a  miserable  existence 
about  Mosul  were  organized  in  the 
spring  of  1918  —  a  period  when  pro- 
visions were  extremely  scarce  —  into 
road-building  detachments  and  taken 
into  the  desert.  Such  ruthless  meas- 
ures to  destroy  their  hated  fellow  sub- 
jects were  the  more  repugnant  be- 
cause they  were  officially  not  open  to 
protest.  Any  representations  made  by 
our  authorities  were  met  by  the 
Turkish  Government  with  hypocritical 
demonstrations  of  horror  whenever  a 
barbarous  incident  was  brought  to 
its  attention.  The  evacuation  of 
Anatolia  by  the  Russians  gave  the 
Turks  a  long  sought  for  opportunity 
to  clean  out  the  Russian  ^menians 
dwelling  between  the  old  Osman  terri- 


tories and  the  new  Turkish  sphere  of 
influence  in  Azerbaijan.  So  their 
troops  pressed  forward  across  the 
frontier  set  by  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  although  these  forces  were 
urgently  needed  in  Palestine,  and  in- 
vading the  Russian  Caucasus  drove  the 
Armenians  from  house  and  home  and 
murdered  and  plundered  all  those  who 
did  not  escape  into  the  mountains. 

Alexandropol  had  already  fallen, 
and  the  Turkish  forces  were  close 
to  Erivan  when  something  unantici- 
pated happened.  The  victorious  col- 
umn advancing  toward  Tiflis  unex- 
pectedly encountered  German  forces. 
There  were  skirmishes  with  wounded 
and  prisoners.  The  Turks*  withdrew, 
gnashing  their  teeth,  in  view  of  this 
determined  opposition,  but  one  of 
their  main  objects  had  been  obtained. 
The  fertOe  Aras  plains  inhabited  by 
Armenians  were  in  Turkish  hands  and 
the  Russian  Armenians  like  their  per- 
secuted brethren  in  Turkey  proper,  had 
been  driven  destitute  into  the  moun- 
tains. Again  the  Turks  attained  their 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  Annenians 
and  creating  a  continuous  Islam  terri- 
tory from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Caspian.  This  was  a  mighty  step  for- 
ward to  their  goal.  When  the  *  Geiuca- 
sus  Song*  wafi  played  in  Batum,  which 
was  conquered  on  September  16, 1018, 
my  Turkish  superior  assured  me:  'We 
shall  recovOT  all  our  ancient  empire/ 

With  the  same  inflexible  purpose 
and  ruthlessness  the  Turks  started  a 
campaign  against  the  Armenians  in 
Persian  Azerbaijan,  and  against  any 
person  of  prominence  who  did  not 
commit  himself  unconditionally  to 
their  plans.  Turkish  troops  were  sent 
into  that  country  in  preparation  for  a 
gigantic  efibrt  to  recover  Bagdad 
scheduled  for  1010.  These  troops  were 
concentrated  at  the  principal  city  of 
that  neutral  province,  Tabris.  The 
Turkish   commander    showed    bitter 
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hostility  to  the  Geiman  Consul  in  that 
city  and  charged  him  with  hostility  to 
Islam. 

In  December,  1917,  when  the 
Turkish  front  in  Mesopotamia  again 
threatened  to  yield,  Halil  Pasha  said 
to  me,  half  vexed,  half  jokingly:  'Sup- 
pose we  let  the  English  have  this 
cursed  desert  hole  and  go  to  Turkestan, 
where  I  will  erect  a  new  empire  for  my 
little  boy.'  He  had  named  his  youngest 
son  after  the  great  conqueror  and  de- 
stroyer, Genghis  Khan.  During  the 
autumn  of  1918,  when  addressing  his 
Tartar  fellow  Mohammedans  in  the 
Caucasus,  he  repeatedly  referred  to 
Turkestan;  and  the  mention  of  that 
country  was  always  followed  by  en- 
thusiastic applause. 

The  Entente,  recognizing  that  Halil 
Pasha  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  and 
most  active  members  of  the  Young 
Turk  clique,  imprisoned  him  at  Con- 
stantinople. Since  then  we  have 
learned  that  he  subsequently  escaped 
and  presumably  has  gone  to  Eastern 
Turkey.  This  attractive  adventurer, 
attractive  in  spite  of  many  faults  of 
character, —  raised  by  his  own  merits 
from  a  constabulary  officer  and  chief 
of  irregular  troops  in  Macedonia  to  be 
a  leader  of  the  Bedouin  forces  in 
Tripoli,  and  finally  becoming  a  victori- 
ous commander  in  Irak  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  public  men  of  his  coun- 
try,— will  show  the  same  determination 
and  ability  and  persistence  in  pro- 
moting his  scheme  for  a  Pan-Turkish 
empire.  Whether  or  not  he  succeeds 
will  depend  in  no  small  part  upon 
whether  Russia  or  England  get  the 
upper  hand  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Turkestan. 

Turkish  plans  in  Asia  bear  no  rela- 
tion whatsoever  to  the  resources  at 
their  command.  Those  plans  could 
never  have  been  realized  unless  Ger- 
many were  strong  enough  to  defeat 
Russia  and  England.    It  is  entirely 


mistaken  to  suppose  that  Turkey 
would  have  continued  to  be  Germany's 
friend.  That  coimtry  was  willing  to 
accept  aid  from  us,  but  it  never  con- 
templated making  any  return.  The 
Russian  Colonel  Oem  asked  Halil 
Pasha,  at  a  banquet  to  celebrate  the 
armistice  in  Mosul,  whether  Turkey 
did  not  fear  our  might.  Halil  repli^ 
with  a  smile:  'Why?  Wealthy  Ger- 
many has  lent  us  much  money,  so  that 
we  might  keep  the  Russians  and  Eng- 
lish employed  in  Asia.  It  knows  it  will 
never  get  that  money  back;  but  if 
Germany  should  try  to  collect  from 
us  by  force* — and  here  his  eyes 
flash^ — *then  Germany  becomes  our 
enemy.' 

It  was  very  difficult  to  get  even  the 
slightest  commercial  concession  from 
Turkey.  For  instance,  a  German  Fuel 
Commission  was  organized  in  Arabia 
to  explore  for  petroleum  wells  in 
Mesopotamia.  The  Turks  pried  about 
in  every  way  to  find  out  how  much  we 
learned.  They  made  it  quite  obvious 
that  they  intended  to  utilize  our  assist- 
ance only  where  their  own  lack  of 
technical  knowledge  and  equipment 
made  this  unavoidable.  They  in- 
tended that  all  the  profits  of  exploita- 
tion should  remain  in  Turkish  hands. 
It  was  proposed  to  use  the  money  that 
was  being  received  by  millions  from 
Germany,  and  was  going  into  the  pri- 
vate pockets  of  the  Turkish  rulers,  to 
finance  enterprises  of  this  character. 

At  the  same  time,  Turkey  did  not 
shrink  from  open  and  insulting  disre- 
gard of  Grerman  interests.  We  tried  to 
mediate  between  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
when  they  were  at  swords*  points. 
Since  nothing  but  money  was  needed 
to  win  over  the  Bedouins,  and  Ger» 
many  would  have  to  supply  the  money, 
the  German  commanders  naturally 
insisted  on  seeing  how  the  money  wajs 
used.  Naturally,  our  government  ex- 
pected to  shape  our  relations  with  the 
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Arabs  so  they  would  be  favorable  to 
our  trade  and  industries.  Thereupon 
the  Turkish  Government  issued  a 
short,  brusque  order,  in  the  spring  of 
1018,  terminating  immediately  all  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Grermans  and 
the  Arabs.  They  were  actuated  solely 
by  jealousy  of  their  German  Allies. 
The  impression  that  this  humiliation 
of  Germany  made  upon  the  Arabs 
lessened  our  prestige  throughout  all 
Western  Asia.  That  prestige  was  al- 
ready seriously  undermined  by  the 
loss  of  Bagdad  and  by  our  military 
failures  in  Persia. 

In  the  latter  country  the  constabu- 
lary, which  by  international  agree- 
ment was  officered  by  Swedes,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  friendly  toward 
Germany,  resisted  the  advance  of  the 
Russians  and  joined  the  Turkish- 
German  forces  which  had  advanced 
into  their  territories.  When  we  with- 
drew the  Persian  constabulary  fol- 
lowed us  across  the  border.  They 
placed  themselves  under  German  lead- 
ership, and  we  provided  for  their 
subsistence.  Inunediately,  however, 
the  Turkish  Government  demanded 
that  sole  control  of  these  forces  should 
be  given  to  Turkish  representatives. 
The  Persians  refused.  So  we  had 
months  of  useless  and  tedious  negotia- 
tions and  finally  had  to  send  the 
Persian  constabulary  home.  When 
they  returned  to  their  own  territories, 
the,  nearest  English  Consul  received 
them  with  a  scornful  smile,  and  or- 
dered them  to  report  to  the  new  con- 
stabulary establishments  which  the 
British  Government  had  set  up  in 
Persia.  So  the  blind  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust of  the  Turks  robbed  them  of  im- 
portant military  assistance  on  their 
own  frontier  and  turned  that  assist- 
ance over  to  their  enemies.  Their 
only  motive  was  fear  lest  the  Persians 
might  think  the  Germans  were  the 
superior  party  in  the  alliance. 


In  the  middle  of  July,  1018,  I  paid 
a  parting  visit  to  our  Ambassador  in 
Constantinople,  Count  BemstorfT,  just 
before  leaving  for  the  Caucasus.  I 
asked  him  to  give  all  the  support 
possible  to  our  consular  representative 
in  Tabris,  who  was  trying  to  check- 
mate English  influence  n  North- 
eastern Persia.  The  Ambassador  ob- 
viously had  received  an  unpleasant 
surprise.  'What,*  he  said,  'a  German 
Consul  in  Tabris?  That  will  only 
make  difficulties  with  the  Turks.'  I 
permit  ed  myself  to  point  out  that, 
since  Persia  was  neutral  country,  we 
must  'ook  out  for  German  interests 
there.  The  Ambassador  replied  with 
a  pained  shrug  of  the  shoulders:  'What 
would  you  then?  Our  policy  gives  us 
no  choice  but  to  allow  our  dear  allies 
to  annex  Persian  Azerbaijan,  which  it 
considers  within  its  own  sphere  of  in- 
terest.' Unhappily,  the  Ambassador 
was  right.  Every  Gennan  in  Western 
Asia  who  knew  the  situation  under- 
stood how  we  had  blundered;  but  we 
were  powerless.  A  bad  policy  in  times 
of  peace  avenges  itself  in  times  of  war. 

What  good  did  we  get  .out  of  our 
Turkish  alliance  then?  Just  the  same 
advantage  that  we  received  from  our 
alliance  with  Austria-Hungary.  The 
weaker  member  of  the  bargain  was 
always  the  more  exacting,  and  in  both 
cases  consistently  employed  the  sup- 
port of  his  powerful  ally  to  pursue  his 
own  seliish  purposes. 

I  asked  a  representative  of  our 
Foreign  Office,  who  was  detailed  to 
assist  me  when  I  was  in  -Asiatic  Tur- 
key,- what  the  real  intentions  of  our  gov- 
ernment toward  Persia  were.  I  had 
very  imperfect  information,  something 
about  maintaining  'a  stattia  quoy  so  I 
made  my  questions  plain,  and  pointed 
out  the  very  different  outcome  that 
would  result  from  differ^it  solutions 
of  the  Persian  problem.  We  might 
leave  the  country  to  England  or  Russia 
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in  return  for  compensation  elsewhere, 
or  we  might  try  to  maintain  artificially 
a  government  that  would  always  be 
the  source  of  friction  between  our 
enemies.  We  should  also  consider  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  great  East 
Asia  empire  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
Afghanistan,  in  which  we  might  exer- 
cise controlling  economic  and  political 
influence.  Last  of  all,  we  might 
honestly  protect  Persia  in  its  entirety, 
and  insist  upon  its  being  kept  an  open 
field  for  the  trade  and  investments  of 
every  country.  But  we  must  have  one 
definite  plan.  In  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  this  I  drew  the  comparison 
between  a  miUtary  campaigned  a 
diplomatic  campaign.  The  only  reply 
I  received  was  that  diplomacy  could 
not  look  forward.  It  had  to  shape  its 
course  from  day  to  day. 

That  was  the  very  spirit  of  the 
foreign  office  revealed  from  the  lips  of 
its  representative.  Meantime,  Eng- 
land had  far-sighted  plans.  She 
changed  her  instruments  but  she  kept 
inflexibly  forward  toward  her  main 
object,  while  we  were  easily  led  astray 
into  the  most  impulsive  undertakings. 
I  mention  only  two  —  the  expedition 
to  Afghanistan  and  the  Holy  War. 

The  military  leader  of  the  expedition 
to  Afghanistan  was  a  Captain  Nieder- 
meyer.  He  and  his  diplomatic  assist- 
ant carried  out  their  expedition  with 
admirable  energy.  But  they  knew 
perfectly  well  from  the  outset  that 
they  could  not  accomplish  what  was 
expected  of  them.  I  learned  this  per- 
sonally from  their  own  lips.  How  was 
a  little  group  of  Germans,  with  no 
military  resources,  cut  ofi*  from  their 
homeland  by  vast  Russian  territories, 
to  persuade  the  wise  old  Emir  of 
Afghanistan  to  attack  England  and 
support  a  revolution  in  India?  Our 
country,  that  was  so  fond  of  placing  its 
trust  in  the  armored  fist,  all  at  once  ex- 
pected miracles  from  mere  empty  words. 


When  the  Holy  War  was  first  de- 
clared, in  the  autumn  of  1014,  I  had 
a  talk  about  it  with  a  captured  French 
diplomat,  who  had  formerly  been  an 
attache  at  Vienna  and  a  member  of  the 
Delcass6  ministry.  He  asked  me  sar- 
castically: *Do  you  expect  much  from 
that?'  I  said  no,  but  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  might  at  least  immo- 
bilize the  colonial  troops  of  the  En- 
tente. It  did  not  even  accomplish  this. 
The  Holy  War  was  an  absolute  fiasco, 
just  because  it  was  not  a  Holy  War. 
At  a  time  when  Christians  and  Mo- 
hammedans were  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  such  a  war  could  not  arouse 
fanaticism,  and  only  fanaticism  would 
have  given  it  a  *holy '  character.  How 
could  the  Christians  be  deadly  enemies 
of  Mohammedans  when  other  Chris- 
tians were  their  friends  and  allies? 
The  shrewd  Bedouins  at  once  saw  that 
the  thing  was  merely  an  ordinary  war 
trick,  and  with  their  usual  sharp  eyes 
for  the  main  chance  in  money  matters, 
sold  their  services  to  the  Christians 
who  would  pay  them  best.  And  al- 
though, if  I  am  rightly  nformed,  we 
spent  at  least  one  hundred  million 
marks  in  coin  gold  in  the  Orient,  the 
English  overbid  us. 

[The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (Radical  Liberal 
Daily),  January  16] 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  ASIA 

Viewed  under  some  important  as- 
pects, the  stage  of  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence has  become  a  vast  gambling  hall 
and  on  the  table  just  at  present  the 
stakes  are  Asia.  Remarkably  enough, 
only  one  of  the  players  still  sits  in  the 
game.  It  is  England.  The  other 
gamblers,  Russia,  Japan,  America, 
stand  aside  and  watch.  Russia  with 
its  Bolshevist  government  is  dis- 
qualified and  in  any  case  is  out  of  the 
running.  Japan  and  America  have 
withdrawn  because  they  purpose  set- 
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ting  up  their  game  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table. 

England  has  not  succeeded  in  per- 
suading America  to  second  its  ef- 
forts in  Western  Asia.  We  shall  re- 
fer shortly  to  the  advantage  Great 
Britain  would  have  derived  from  Amer- 
ica's occupation  of  Constantinople. 
In  Armenia,  the  task  the  English 
would  have  allotted  their  transatlantic 
cousins  was  to  cover  their  exposed 
Mesopotamian  flank.  This  plan  has 
failed;  so  they  now  propose  to  found 
an  independent  Kurd  state  north  of 
Mosul.  The  fact  that  the  Americans 
refused  to  listen  to  the  argument  of 
himiianitarian  duty  —  an  argument  of 
real  weight  across  the  Atlantic — is 
explained  by  the  robust  and  sure 
practical  instinct  of  those  transplanted 
Britons,  who  saw  clearly  that  Amer- 
ica's road  to  Asia  was  not  vin  Gibraltar 
and  Suez  and  Constantinople,  but  via 
Peking. 

Japan's  line  of  advance  is  even  more 
clearly  predicted.  It  plans  a  great 
campaign  of  assimilation  in  Eastern 
Siberia.  This  is  a  perilous  game, 
however,  for  that  cotintry's  most 
dangerous  competitor,  America,  is 
in  its  rear.  Japan's  emigrant  outposts 
in  Central  and  South  America  are  a 
transparent  effort  to  mask  the  weak- 
ness of  this  strategic  position.  Two 
courses  lie  before  Japan.  Either  it 
must  penetrate  deeply  into  Asia  as  a 
conqueror,  so  that  it  can  turn  about 
and  face  America  on  equal  teims — a 
gigantic  task  for  its  young  strength — 
or  it  can  present  its  main  front  toward 
America  at  the  outset,  and  try  to  win 
not  subjects  but  allies  on  the  Asiatic 
continent.  To  carry  out  the  latter 
purpose  it  must  adopt  the  motto, 
'Asia  for  Asiatics,'  and  recognize 
Russia  among  the  Asiatic  Powers. 

But  England  must  sit  in  the  original 
game  to  the  end.  Its  participation 
is  not  a  question  of  expediency*  but 


of  existence;  for  the  possession  of  India 
is  at  stake.  Its  object  in  this  stage  of 
the.  peace  negotiations  must  be  to 
assure  its  position  in  Western  Asia,  and 
to  extend  its  dominion  there  so  as 
to  fortify  itself  against  coming  ag- 
gression from  the  opposite  side  of  that 
Continent.  The  iirst  line  of  assault 
against  its  position — the  first  place, 
consequently,  where  it  must  strengthen 
its  defenses — is  from  Russia,  that 
blind  gambler,  doubly  dangerous  be- 
cause it  disregards  the  rules  of  the 
game  and  is  itself  Asiatic  at  heart. 
Bolshevist  Russia  has  long  known — 
and  indeed  learned  from  the  traditions 
of  the  Tsars — where  the  British 
Empire  is  most  vulnerable.  Its  prop- 
aganda lies  in  the  heart  of  Asia. 
There  it  is  laying  the  mines  for  the 
grand  explosion  that  is  to  shatter  the 
empires  of  its  enemies.  The  successive 
reports  that  reach  our  ears  concerning 
the  great  activity  of  the  Bolsheviki  in 
the  trans-Caspian  countries  and  Tur- 
kestan, are  being  .followed  by  the 
announcement  of  the  occupation  of 
one  point  after  another  in  that 
region  by  the  Red  troops.  England's 
plan  of  defense  consists  in  establishing 
a  row  of  Mohammedan  vassal  states 
between  India  and  Egypt,  the  two 
buttresses  of  its  Eastern  Empire. 
These  are  to  be  Afghanistan,  Per8ia,the 
Arabian  federation,  and  Turkey.  That 
would,  indeed,  be  a  rampart  by  no 
means  easy  to  overthrow.  In  turn, 
England  can  offer  those  vassal  nations 
no  small  compensation.  It  will  de- 
velop the  natural  wealth  of  their  ter- 
ritories, organize  production,  stabilize 
political  conditions,  and  do  all  this 
under  a  sway  so  mild  that  they  will  be 
hardly  conscious  of  the  hand  that  rules 
them. 

Slowly  indeed  is  this  plan  maturing. 
It  succeed^  first  in  Persia — mainly 
because  that  country  was  still  in- 
timidated  by   the   Russian   spectre. 
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Afghanistan,  however,  prefers  the 
Bolsheviki  and  a  war  ensues.  Eng- 
land was  probably  honest  in  its  plan 
to  set  up  a  great  Arabian  federation 
under  the  King  of  Hedja.  But  the 
bad  impression  made  by  recent  events 
in  Egypt  has  stayed  further  progress 
in  this  direction,  because  such  an 
Arabian  state  might  prove  too  in- 
flammable to  be  risked  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cairo.  Meantime,  Turkey, 
which  England  would  have  preferred 
to  control  on  some  such  plan  as  that 
adopted  for  Persia,  refuses  the  prof- 
fered hand  of  friendship. 

Now  what  do  these  symptoms  in- 
dicate? They  merely  show  that 
nations,  like  individuals,  do  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  During  the  war,  Eng- 
land has  insured  prosperity  to  her 
dominions,  employing  to  this  end  all 
the  advantage  of  her  varied  and  inter- 
related commercial  and  industrial  re- 
sources. But  the  Orient  rejects  such 
advantages  in  its  fear  that  Brit-sh 
rule  may  threaten  its  own  peculiar 
culture.  So,  the  character  of  the 
game  that  is  being  played  at  Paris 
has  changed.  The  stakes  have  ceased 
to  be  mere  political  control,  they  are 
now  the  Soul  of  Asia.  The  nations  of 
that  continent  reject  all  foreign  su- 
zerainty because  they  now  see  Islam 
aligned  against  Christianity.  There- 
fore, the  passionate  interest  with 
which  the  whole  Mohammedan  world 
hangs  upon  the  fate  of  Constantinople 
is  easily  comprehended.  To  that 
world,  this  city  is  not  only  the  city 
of  the  Caliphate,  it  is  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Islam  culture. 

The  sarcastic  and  unfriendly  words 
with  which  Lloyd  George  began  his 
remarks  on  Turkey  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
the  opening  of  the  peace  sessions  deal- 
ing with  the  Asiatic  question,  and  the 
similar  remarks  which  the  French 
press  now  repeats  as  having  been  heard 
fit  the  London  deliberations,  are  due 


to  England's  disappointment  at  the 
outcome  of  negotiations  which  we  may 
feel  sure  it  undertook  with  the  Ana- 
tolian government  of  Mustafa  Kernel. 
Had  these  negotiations  resulted,  as 
they  hoped,  in  the  acceptance  of  a  dis- 
guised En^ish  Protectorate,  England 
would  have  stood  by  Turkey  heart  and 
soul;  and  assuredly  would  have  ad- 
vocated its  retaining  Constantinople, 
so  as  to  win  favor  from  Britain's  old 
and  new  Islam  subjects. 

In  contemplation  of  the  possibility, 
although  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  likeli- 
hood, that  the  Turks  may  at  the  last 
moment  despair  of  their  own  strength 
and  come  round  to  the  English  plan, 
the  latter  country  is  doubtless  prepared 
to  change  its  policy  again.  But  if 
Turkey  remains  intractable,  as  now 
seems  probable,  England  is  mainly 
interested  in  guaranteeing  Constanti- 
nople from  eventual  Russian  occu- 
pancy. It  would  make  no  difference 
to  England  whether  Russia  ultimately 
accomplished  this  by  allying  itself 
with  Turkey,  or  by  force.  That  is  why 
the  British  Government  was  so  anxious 
to  have  America  take  this  mandate. 
It  would  thus  have  unloaded  upon  the 
transatlantic  power  Russia's  hatred. 
When  America  refused,  the  project  of  a 
Franco-English  condominium  over  the 
Dardanelles  was  mooted;  for  England 
was  well  aware  that  in  such  an  event 
the  more  powerful  partner  would  soon 
monopolize  all  the  advantages. 

The  Paris  press  has  apparently 
changed  its  attitude,  and  is  now 
urging  vigorously  that  Turkey  retain 
its  rights  to  Stamboul.  Only  a  short 
time  ago,  such  a  project,  when  sup- 
ported by  Pierre  Loti,  was  looked 
upon  as  folly  and  almost  treason.  But 
now  France  is  playing  a  different 
game.  It  wants  Constantinople  re- 
served as  a  bait  for  its  former  ally, 
Russia.  France  feels  that  in  spite 
of  all  its  securities  on  (be  Rhine,  the 
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supports  of  the  European  Peace  Tem- 
ple still  rest  in  t)ie  air.  It  does  not 
have  confidence  in  the  permanent 
stability  of  the  cordon  of  border 
countries  on  Germany's  eastern  fron- 
tier. Naturally*  therefore,  it  is  very 
anxious  to  renew  its  alliance  with 
Russia,  and  as  a  motive,  it  would  offer 
its  rueful  and  returning  partner  the 
fulfillment  of  its  old  dream,  the  pos- 
session of  the  Straits. 

So  we  see  England  and  France 
actually  at  swords'  points  on  the 
Golden  Horn. 

England,  naturally,  regards  the 
problem  of  Constantinople  as  an  Islam 
question  rather  than  as  a  Turkish 
question.  Apparently  it  hopes  to  spare 
the  sensibilities  of  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet  by  leaving  the  Sultan, 
in  his  capacity  of  Caliph,  sovereignty 
over  a  small  district  of  the  city  —  fol- 
lowing the  precedent  of  the  Vat'can  — 
when  it  ejects  his  government  from 
Europe.  Only  experience  will  tell  how 
this  would  succeed.  For  the  loss  of 
Constantinople  would  deprive  Islam- 
ism  not  only  of  a  religious,  but  also  of 
a  cultural  capital;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  Caliph  living  in  practical 
imprisonment  on  foreign  soil  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  true  believers. 

The  Turks  have  succeeded  in  assert- 
ing successfully  their  claims  to  Ana- 
tolia. Its  integrity  wil  hardly  be 
attacked  by  any  member  of  the  con- 
ference. The  smaller  intriguers,  Greece 
and  Armenia,  will  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  can  have  no  assistance 
in  making  good  their  claims  in  this 
rc^on.  Italy  has  never  sought  to 
make  acquisitions  here  except  as  com- 
pensations for  annexations  by  the 
other  allies.  Its  interests  are  prima- 
rily commercial,  and  it  will  be  able 
to  settle  its  relations  with  the  Turks 


on  a  basis  of  peace  and  good  will. 
Second  only  in  importance  to  the 
problem  of  Constantinople  is  that  of 
Syria.  Here  England  and  France  are 
rivals.  At  first  blush  the  prospects  of 
the  latter  country  would  seem  the 
more  promising.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
England  must  respect  the  wishes  of  its 
ally.  Syria  means  for  France  not  only 
prestige,  but  a  return  for  the  capital 
and  labor  it  has  for  centuties  expended 
in  this  region.  So  England  may  be 
expected  to  sacrifice,  upon  the  altar  of 
its  friendship  for  France,  its  Arabian 
prot^g^s,  the  King  of  Hedja  and  his  son, 
to  whom  it  promised  five  years  ago  all 
territories  occupied  by  Arabians  as  far 
as  the  thirty-seven  degrees  of  latitude. 
It  would  be  induced  to  do  this  by  two 
other  considerations.  First,  in  pro- 
claiming an  Arabian  nation,  England 
has  awakened  a  spirit  of  which  it  would 
fain  be  free.  It  no  longer  is  confident 
of  its  power  to  keep  in  check  the  forces 
that  have  been  unloosed  by  the  new 
Islam  movement,  and  would  be  glad 
to  have  an  ally  in  its  task.  Further- 
more, England  knows  that  French 
enterprises  in  Syria  are  not  likely  to 
flourish  so  as  to  become  dangerous. 
Indeed,  that  country  is  likely  soon  to 
weary  of  what  its  own  Socialists  call 
'The  Levantine  Adventure.'  An  army 
of  occupation  numbering  thirty  thou- 
sand will  be  necessary  and  France's 
experiences  so  far  have  not  been  happy. 
In  the  very  midst  of  its  sphere  of  occu- 
pation there  have  been  bloody  con- 
flicts with  the  natives,  and  when 
General  Gourand,  after  being  received 
with  great  formality  at  Beirut,  pro- 
posed to  proceed  to  Damascus,  he 
found  himself  opposed  by  Arabian 
forces  far  better  organized  and  dis- 
ciplined than  he  had  ever  encountered 
ip  Morocco, 


[UEeko  de  Paris  (Jingo  Clerical  Daily),  Febmary  12] 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  CHARLES  BONNEFON 


Waksaw,  in  February. 

Poland  has  placed  at  the  head  of  its 
government  the  man  who  suffered 
most  for  its  cause  —  a  man  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  Siberia,  who  was  immured 
by  the  Germans  in  the  fortress  of 
Magdeburg,  who  was  arrested  for  con- 
spiracy m  1887,  1900,  and  1917. 

Joseph  Pilsudski  is  a  Socialist  and  a 
soldier.  In  1894  he  founded  Ths  Work- 
man^ which  was  printed  secretly  in 
Vilna.  He  organized  the  Polish  So- 
cialist party,  and  in  1904  started  the 
uprising  that  drove  the  Cossacks  from 
part  of  Warsaw.  But  this  Lithuanian 
and  son  of  a  great  landed  proprietor, 
has  devoted  himself  first  and  foremost 
to  arousing  the  national  sentiment  of 
the  working  classes,  and  no  one  knows 
whether  his  Socialism  is  a  means  or  an 
end. 

In  1914  Pilsudski  fought  Russia  at 
the  head  of  a  Polish  legion,  but  when 
the  Germans  began  to  win,  he  changed 
his  camp.  His  legion,  which  had  al- 
ready mutinied  once,  just  before  the 
Broussilof  offensive,  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Germany. 
On  July  21,  1917,  Pilsudski  was 
afrested  with  his  faithful  companion, 
Sosukovski,  who  is  now  Assistant 
Minister  of  War,  On  November  10, 
.1918,  after  the  civil  population  of 
Poland  had  disarmed  thirty  thousand 
German  soldiers,  Pilsudski  reentered 
Warsaw  in  triumph. 

Since  that  date  he  has  held  the  reins 
of  power  firmly  with  that  pliable 
tenacity,  which  is  characteristic  of 
him.  He  likes  to  employ  a  sudden 
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change  of  tactics  to  defeat  his  oppo- 
nents, and  even  his  most  intimate 
friends  cannot  read  his  thoughts. 

Two  cavalry  men  with  drawn  sabres 
guard  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading 
to  his  apartments.  When  he  presents 
himself  on  public  occasions,  or  brfore 
the  assembled  diplomatic  corps,  a 
herald  precedes  him,  shouting:  "Every- 
one uncover  and  stand  silent  before 
the  War  Lord  of  the  Most  Serene 
Republic ! '  Carefully  chosen  aides-de- 
camp  throw  into  relief  by  their  bril- 
liant uniforms  and  glittering  decora- 
tions the  sober  gray  garb  of  the  head  of 
the  government. 

His  enemies  murmur  that  he  imi- 
tates Bonaparte. 

His  friends  insist  that  he  emulates 
Kosciuzko.  One  of  his  boyhood  com- 
panions said  to  me:  'I  place  him  in  the 
same  group  with  Clemenceau  and 
Foch.  He  will  be  the  greatest  man  of 
reborn  Poland.*  Others  mutter  that  he 
is  an  adventurer,  an  undetected  con- 
spirator, a  demagogue  supporting  him- 
self upon  the  mob. 

But  while  he  appears  to  some  people 
a  Louis  XI,  suspicious  and  cunning, 
always  on  the  alert  for  defense  and 
attack,  and  to  others  a  charming  con- 
versationalist, a  profound  thinker,  a 
brilliant  genius,  all  agree  that  he  is  a 
man  of  the  highest  intellectual  ability, 
with  a  will  of  iron. 

You  can  well  imagine  that  my 
curiosity  was  piqued  by  all  these  char- 
acterizations. When  I  saw  him  my 
preconceptions  were  overthrown  in  an 
instant. 
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He  is  a  large  man,  at  first  glance 
severe  in  aspect,  with  eyebrows  that 
overhang  his  deepset  and  pieiscing  eyes 
like  heavy  moustaches.  His  nose  is  long, 
and  the  nostrils  are  sensitive  and 
mobile.  His  general  aspect  inspires 
you  with  an  impression  of  honesty  and 
sincerity. 

General  Joseph  Pilsudski  is  the  most 
genial  and  good-himiored  head  of 
a  government  that  I  ever  met.  His 
conversation  overflows  with  himior 
and  is  punctuated  by  great  roars  of 
laughter. 

He  said  to  me:  'You  have  come,  sir, 
at  a  moment  unusually  serious  and 
decisive  for  Poland.  There  are  ques- 
tions which,  as  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  caimot  answer  just  now.  For 
instance,  I  am  unwilling  to  say  what 
the  attitude  of  Poland  will  be  if  the 
Entente  decides  either  to  make  peace 
with  the  Bolsheviki  or  to  continue 
the  war. 

*  What  I  want  to  state  first  and  most 
emphatically  is  that  Poland  needs  to 
have  the  decision,  whatever  it  may  be, 
made  immediately.  The  great  evil 
afflicting  our  country  is  the  fact  that 
the  Allies  have  no  clear  and  definite 
programme.  We  are  left  to  face  this 
big  Eastern  question  all  alone,  because 
Europe  does  not  know  what  it  wants. 
France  and  England  can  afford  to 
wait  and  make  combinations,  and  see 
what  is  going  to  happen.  Possibly  that 
is  to  their  advantage.  We  Poles  are 
next-door  neighbors  to  Russia.  Our 
success  or  failure  depends  on  our  act- 
ing promptly.  We  have  got  to  decide 
**yes'*  or  "no,"  peace  or  war.  We  can- 
not wait  any  longer.' 

'Do  you  think,*  I  inquired,  'that  a 
protracted  war  would  ruin  Poland?' 

Poland's  master  answered:  'What 
weighs  upon  us  even  more  heavily  than 
a  war  is  the  suffering  of  the  last  five 
years  and  the  accumulation  of  distress 
they  have  brought.  Our  present  mili- 


tary operations  are  not  a  serious  drain 
upon  us,  as  we  have  not  been  forced 
to  mobilize  as  many  men  as  would  be 
required  in  a  serious  campaign.  Our 
factories  and  our  farms  have  plenty 
of  labor.  We  have  every  confidence 
in  our  army.  Last  winter  we  were  able 
to  test  the  morale  of  our  soldiers. 
Lacking  equipment,  mimitions,  and 
almost  destitute  of  supplies  for  days 
at  a  time,  they  nevertheless  fought 
admirably. 

'We  are  facing  a  military  organiza- 
tion very  inferior  to  yours.  Modem 
equipment  does  not  play  a  decisive 
rdle  in  our  campaign.  We  have  ac- 
complished all  that  was  necessary  up 
to  the  present  by  simple  manoeuvring. 
What  we  lack  particularly  is  railway 
supplies,  so  as  to  concentrate  and 
manoeuvre  our  troops  more  rapidly. 

'My  long  experience  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki makes  me  confident  of  the 
future.  Their  soldiers  are  poorly  com- 
manded, poorly  led,  and  irresolute. 
Some  small  advance  parties  will  fight 
well.  The  great  bulk  of  the  troops  be- 
hind them  are  hardly  soldiers  at  all. 

'I  have  studied  carefully  the  tactics 
and  strategy  of  the  Bolsheviki.  This 
is  the  result  of  my  experiences  so  far: 
When  upon  the  defensive  the  Bol- 
sheviki will  fight  until  evening;  when 
night  comes  they  light  out.  Li  attack- 
ing they  will  hold  out  only  a  few  hours. 
Then  their  morale  is  exhausted  and 
they  relax  their  efforts.  Their  troops 
are  very  poor  in  manoeuvring.  So,  in 
all  honesty,  I  do  not  consider  these 
forces  formidable,  a  though  German 
officers  are  instructing  them  and  draw 
up  the  plans  of  their  general  staff.' 

'But  how  about  Kolchak?'  I 
objected. 

A  loud  burst  of  laughter  was  my 
answer.  'Kolchak  was  still  worse. 
His  army  was  made  up  of  officers  with- 
out soldiers,  or  mercenaries  without 
patriotism.    Over  and  above  that,  it 
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was  miserably  organized.  His  advance 
guard  fought  well»  but  the  rank  and 
file  of  his  forces  were  even  worse  than 
the  Bolsheviki. 

'Neither  do  I  fear  the  Germans  just 
at  present.  A  little  later  they  will  be  a 
terrible  danger.  I  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  the  German  concentre^ 
tion  in  Courland.  I  know  that  their 
troops  were  well  armed,  well  organized, 
and  provided  with  everything.  But 
these  forces  lacked  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm. So  we  saw  the  Letts,  poorly 
equipped,  scantily  provided  with  mu- 
nitions, with  no  artillery  except  two 
little  batteries,  successfully  resist  and 
defeat  these  great  warriors.  That  is 
inexplicable,  imless  you  assume  that 
the  Germans  lack  morale.  They  have 
been  defeated.  The  oppression  of  de- 
feat still  weighs  them  down.  And, 
with  all  due  respect  to  LudendorfT  and 
Hofmann,  and  all  those  gentlemen  who 
hope  to  restore  the  monarchy  in  their 
own  country  by  restoring  the  mon- 
archy in  Russia,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Germans  will  not  fight  the  Bolshe- 
viki. They  are  thoroughly  war  weary. 
They  would  lie  down  under  the  task.* 

'You  have  just  come  from  Vilna, 
General.  Would  you  tell  me  your 
impression  of  the  trip?' 

The  face  of  Poland's  chief  magis- 
trate became  fairly  radiant:  'Oh,  as 
for  mC)  I  am  a  child  of  that  country. 
Everyone  has  known  me  all  his  life, 
and  is  fond  of  me.  I  am  their  local 
pride  out  there.  They  received  me  at 
Vilna  like  the  leading  local  citizen, 
who  has  been  the  honor  of  the  city.' 

'Are  there  as  many  Jews  in  Vilna  as 
they  say?* 

'Their  nxunber  is  greatly  diminished. 
Before  the  war  Vibia  had  two  200,000 
inhabitants.  Since  then  they  have 
joined  all  the  suburban  districts  to  the 
city  proper.  In  spite  of  this  extension 
it  has  not  more  than  120,000  people 
to-day.  Many  Jews  have  gone  away. 


'What  is  your  policy  toward  White 
Russia,  Lithuania,  and  the  Ukraine?' 

'I  am  a  practical  man,  without  pre- 
conceived plans  and  theories.  I  confine 
myself  to  figuring  out  the  means  at  my 
disposal  in  advance,  and  applying  them 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  the  pur- 
pose I  seek.  The  wishes  of  the  people 
in  the  territories  we  have  occupied  are, 
in  my  mind,  the  only  rule  to  go  on.  I 
would  not  for  all  the  world  encourage 
Poland's  occupying  great  regions  filled 
with  people  at  heart  hostile.  History 
has  taught  us  Poles  that  in  the  long 
run  such  agglomerations  of  discordant 
elements  are  dangerous.  Look  at 
Western  Russia!  When  a  country  like 
Poland  is  in  the  process  of  restoration 
we  must  not  load  ourselves  with  costly 
embarrassments. 

'We  have  carried  liberty  to  these 
unhappy  countries  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  It  is  a  liberty  without  con- 
ditions. I  know  perfectly  well  that 
many  Poles  do  not  agree  with  me. 
They  interpret  the  opposition  which 
certain  of  our  neighbors  show  to  be- 
coming Poles  to  their  "mental  errors 
and  their  evil  hearts."  Some  of  our 
patriots  say  these  people  are  Poles  with- 
out knowing  it.  That  is  just  what  ^he 
Russians  and  the  Germans  used  to  say 
about  us.  They  used  to  ascribe  our 
Polish  hatred  of  Russia  and  Germany 
to  our  "stupid  brains  and  our  evil 
hearts." 

'I  shall  esteem  it  my  greatest  honor 
as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier  to  have 
brought  liberty  to  the  peoples  who  are 
our  neighbors.  I  know  the  historical 
ties  that  unite  them  with  us.  I  know 
these  ties  were  broken  in  places  by  the 
partition  of  Poland;  but  it  is  my  first 
wish  to  efface  every  trace  of  that  parti> 
tion  by  liberating  these  oppressed  na^ 
tions.  However,  attach  them  to  Poland 
by  force?  Never  in  the  world!  That 
would  be  to  substitute  the  violence  of 
to-day  for  the  violence  of  yesterday.' 
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[The  New  Staieeman] 

CURSING  THE  CLIMATE 


BY  HILAIRE  BELLOC 
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^^^-jt^^  When  you  curse  the  weather  (as  I 
-  'r  J  *  ^o  now)  summon  to  your  aid  a  great 
•  "r:-^    "roup  of  vapid  Aurelian  thoughts.  It 

:  r  ic  xiJ  ^^'  ^^  y®^  ^^  harm.   Such  Noughts 
r  ;^  3    '^ijre  a  pleasant  repose  for  the  mind»  a 
""^wrt  of  pap. 
'    If  you  doubt  that  they  are  such, 
either  read   the  notes  that  Marcus 
^'.'Aurelius  left,  or,  what  is  better,  go  to 
'^  ^ '  the  British  Museum  and  see  the  statue 
^_*'  G**»Qf  tim^t  booby  upon  his  horse.    The 
J^  horse  is  more  intelligent  than  he. 

^  ^'*"'  -^"^  What,  then,  are  these  which  I  call 
^'"^^-'^a 'Aurelian  thoughts'?  They  are  not 
""  *  -^"^  ^  unlike,  in  motive  (though  far  inferior 
in  quality),  to  the  contrasted  categories 
of  Defoe  in  Robinson  Crusoe^  ad- 
mirably parodied  by  Mr.  Barry  Pain 
in  The  New  Robinson  Crusoe^  a  book 
than  which  .  .  . 

These  categories  you  will  remember 
consist  in  two  columns:  the  first, 
gr<5use;  the  second,  ingenious  gratitude. 
In  the  first  column, '  I  find  myself  upon 
a  beach,  shipwrecked,  without  any 
money,  and  very  damp  and  with 
nothing  to  eat.*  In  the  opposite  col- 
umn: "On  the  other  hand  I  might  have 
been  bom  a  consumptive  chimpanzee 
in  a  place  where  chimpanzees  are 
hunted.* 

It  is  one  way  of  getting  consolation, 
and  a  very  epicurean  way,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term  epicurean. 

Do  the  same  about  the  weather.  'It 
rains.  I  have  not  seen  the  sun  for  three 
months.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
might  be  freezing  to  death  in  the 
Arctic,  or  sitting  up  with  a  candle 
killing  scorpions  on  some  damned  bar- 
ren island  of  the  Levantine  Seas.' 
VOL.  i7-i\ro.  ««7 


The  crab  about  this  method  is  that 
it  does  not  realFy  satisfy  the  mind.  I 
have  only  to  use  these  words  'Levan- 
tine Seas,'  when  at  once  the  man  de- 
prived of  sun  thinks  of  sunlight  and 
the  man  deprived  of  warmth  thinks  of 
warmth,  and  the  scorpion  seems  a  de- 
lightful beast,  and  if  the  island  is  bar- 
ren, so  much  the  better;  it  means  that 
there  is  not  too  much  water,  which  is 
a  curse. 

I  have  noticed  that  men  living  in 
climates  not  human,  never  even  try  to 
console  themselves,  as  do  people  living 
in  England.  They  do  not  say:  'Would 
that  I  were  in  a  place  of  clouds 
and  water!'  They  sit  down  sullenly 
(though  with  bright  eyes),  endure  it, 
and  die.  It  is  only  people  just  on  the 
edge  .of  perfection  who  complain.  It 
is  so  with  social  things.  The  loudest 
cry  rises  from  the  man  who  finds  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  his  big 
motor  car,  or  that  he  cannot  reserve  a 
carriage  to  the  Riviera,  but  has  to 
travel  in  a  train  fall  of  Frenchmen. 

And  to  go  back  to  climate. 

If  one  could  exactly  balance  all  the 
things  which  one  desires  in  a  climate, 
I  wiU  tell  you  what  would  happen. 
One  would  lose  three  things,  each  more 
important  than  the  last  —  energy,  de- 
cent morals,  and  happiness.  I  suppose 
that  what  one  would  exactly  balance 
in  a  climate  would  be  a  sufficiency  of 
moisture  without  discomfort,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  light  without  loss  of  repose, 
and  a  sufficiency  of  heat  without  the 
breeding  of  noxious  things.  I  take  it 
that  the  climate  of  the  Balearics  in 
early  March  carried  on  throughout  the 
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year  would  fill  the  bill;  or  rather  the 
climate  of  the  Balearics  supplemented 
by  large  rivers  which  had  no  mud  upon 
their  banks  and  never  overflowed  or 
ran  down,  deep  forests  which  were 
never  tangled  or  marshy,  and  sublime 
mountains  which  never  sent  one  tem- 
pest or  any  other  disaster,  and  which 
were  not,  as  most  moimtains  are, 
inhabited  by  demons. 

WeU,  if  one  lived  in  such  a  climate, 
I  say  that  one  would  lose  energy  aiid 
morals  and  happiness.  They  say  that 
the  mmd  tUAis  inward  upoh  suffering 
too  much  sorrow.  That  is  true;  but  it 
is  still  alive.  It  turns  inward  also,  but 
in  a  permanent,  dead  fashion,  when  it 
has  no  stimulus  at  all.  What  people 
really  mean  when  they  say  that  they 
would  like  a  perfect  climate  (granted 
that  they  are  himian  beings  and  not 
inmiortals)  is  that  they  would  like  to 
preserve  all  the  advantages  they  have 
acquired  from  living  in  their  own 
climate,  and  yet  have  them  in  another 
and  a  more  delightful  climate.  An- 
other way  of  putting  it  is  that  they 
would  like  all  the  advantages  of  con- 
trast without  the  disadvantages  of 
tediimi.  Or,  to  put  it  more  simply 
still,  they  would  like  to  go  on  assuaging 
their  thirst  forever  and  yet  never 
assuaging  it.  It  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms;  at  leasts  for  mortals. 

The  immortals,  by  the  way,  had 
very  odd  ideas  upon  climate.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  Gods  of  Hellas  (who 
had  an  ex^cellent  climate  ofiered  them 
on  the  slopes  of  the  hills)  to  take  their 
leisure  above  the  snow  line,  and  then 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  go  south  of  the 
first  cataract  of  the  Nile  into  a  fiendish 
heat  and  do  a  stunt  with  the  Ethio- 
pians, just  as  our  rich  go  to  the  Riviera. 
But  with  this  difference:  that  they 
went  to  Ethiopia  not  only  for  climate 
but  for  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants 
—  which  is  more  than  you  can  say  of 
those  who  go  to  the  Riviera,  my  experi- 


^ce  of  which  detestable  belt  is  that  no 
one  can  decide  who  most  despises  the 
other,  the  aboriginal  or  his  visitants. 

The  Gods  of  Hellas  also  (now  dead, 
because  the  climate  changed)  rather 
concerned  themselves  with  controlling 
climate  than  with  enjoying  it.  And 
that,  by  the  way,  is  a  lesson  for  us. 
They  were  the  masters  of  their  en- 
vironment, and  not  its  subjects.  The 
same  is  true  of  very  young  people, 
whom  I,  with  these  mine  eyes,  have 
seen  deliberately  taking  a  walk  in  the 
rain,  or  picking  up  cold  snow  in  their 
hands,  or  (what  may  seem  incredible) 
bathing  in  cold  water  and  swimming 
about  in  it:  and  when  I  say  cold  water 
I  mean  very  cold  water,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  English  seas  in  April. 

There  is  not  on  earth  a  man  more 
miserable  than  the  man  who  wanders 
about  following  the  climate.  Before 
the  war  very  wealthy  men  were  able 
to  do  this  in  Western  Europe,  and  they 
did  it  with  damnable  insistence.  If  the 
war  should  compel  them  to  know  their 
own  country,  it  will  have  done  a  little 
good.  But  I  notice  also  about  these 
wealthy  men  (and  women)  —  on  the 
whole,  it  was  truer  of  the  wealthy 
women  than  of  the  wealthy  men  — 
that  they  did  not  even  keep  to  the 
silly  rules  of  their  silly  class.  They  did 
not  know  where  the  climate  was  to  be 
found  which  they  were  seeking.  Which 
of  them  knew  the  Roiisillon?  Or  which 
of  them  the  divine  coast  of  the  Peaks 
of  Europe  above  Caradonga  and  the 
hundred  little  bays  of  that  more  glori- 
ous Devonshire  of  the  Asturias? 

The  truth  is  that  the  unexpected 
alone  floods  the  mind  —  speaking,  I 
say,  of  mortals.  In  Hoc  Lachrymarum 
Vade.  Of  the  other  side  I  say  nothing. 

You  are  going  by  night,  having 
missed  your  way,  through  an  abomi- 
nable Alpine  mist,  and  you  would 
willingly  die  if  you  could  find  some 
place  to  die  in.  There  comes  a  glim.«- 
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mering  of  light  through  the  fog,  a 
little  whisper  of  warmer  air,  the  wreath- 
ing of  the  cloud.  You  are  in  a  chestnut 
grove,  and  it  dawns.  You  get  a  little 
lower  down  in  the  fragrant  forest,  you 
are  in  its  open  glades.  You  hear  the 
torrent,  and  just  before  it  is  day, 
things  are  so  pleasant  that  you  go  to 
sleep  upon  the  tufted  and  now  dry 
grass.  As  you  go  to  sleep  you  say:  'I 
am  in  Paradise.'  So  you  are.  But  you 
would  not  be  if  you  lived  there  more 
than  three  days. 

I  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  sea 
which  makes  men  get  nearest  to  the 
tmth  in  thb  matter  of  climate.  I  have 
noticed  that  max  who  sail  the  seas 
never  speak  of  climate,  but  of  weather, 
and  talk  of  the  Tropics  and  the  Arctic, 
gale  and  calm  and  fog  and  drought  and 
all  the  million  colors  and  changes  of 
this  earthly  vestibule  of  heaven^  as 
though  they  were  a  matter  of  course, 
like  the  furniture  of  one's  house.  I 
never  yet  heard  a  sailor  say:  *  Would 
that  I  were  in  this  or  that  climate!' 
and  I  never  yet  knew  a  sailor  who  did 
not  settle  down  at  home,  here  in  Eng-^ 
land,  when  at  last  he  could,  often  in 
a  comfortable  native  slum.  And  this 
is  especially  true  of  pilots. 

But  in  all  this  I  have  used  the  word 
'immortal,'  writing  as  though  this 
acquiescence  in  climate,  this  restraint 
of  desire,  were  suitable  only  for  mor- 
tals. I  will  admit  that,  in  some  im>- 
changing  place  where  the  soul  also  is 
unchanging,  a  permanent  climate,  per- 
manently suited  to  the  permanent  soul, 
may  do  well  enough  and  may  be  better 


even  than  a  cold,  rainy,  sunless  day  in 
the  deep  mud  of  the  Weald.  Indeed,  I 
know  such  a  place,  for  I  visited  it  once 
in  company  with  immortal  spirits  for 
more  than  half  an  hour.  It  is  in  the 
Sierras,  where  the  trees  are  so  high 
that  they  are  part  of  the  sky.  It  is  in 
the  Tuolumne  valley,  toward  the 
upper  waters  of  it.  In  that  place  men 
obtain  a  vision  which  corresponds  to 
the  word  'Paradise.' 

And,  talking  of  Paradise,  what  for- 
tune is  attached  to  a  word!  Here  is  a 
Persian  word  wandering  about,  hop- 
ping from  tree  to  tree  like  a  bird,  flying 
to  Greece,  nesting  in  the  western 
liturgy,  caged  by  the  monks  of  the 
dark  ages,  making  a  good  stay  among 
the  French,  but  settling  down  at  last 
to  be  a  supreme  symbol  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  English.  So  that,  to-<lay, 
there  is  no  word  in  English  to  beat  it. 
It  can  give  the  word  'heaven'  great 
odds  and  come  to  the  post  with  all  the 
world  to  spare.  That  is  a  great  lesson 
in  the  history  of  words. 

But  if  I  go  on  at  this  rate,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  my  writing,  for  I 
should  be  led  on  from  word  to  word, 
and  that  is  the  temptation  of  all  writ- 
ers, against  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
fight,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  an.  honest 
man  in  a  late,  frosty,  wet,  diseased, 
green,  sogging  winter  in  the  clay  of 
the  Weald  to  fight  against  any  dis- 
paragement of  his  climate:  his  climate 
of  the  mud,  where  falls  not  rain,  nor 
hail,  nor  any  snow,  but  only  a  per- 
petual drizzle  day  after  day  after 
day. 


'   > 
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THE  WOMEN  OF  DICKENS 


BY  ADA  8HURMER 


So  many  people  have  asserted  that 
Dickens  was  not  so  successful  with  his 
women  characters  as  with  his  men. 
As  one  of  his  most  devoted  admirers,  I 
utterly  deny  the  charge  and  hope  to 
prove  that  such  an  accusation  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  But,  first  I  want  to 
take  a  preliminary  canter  into  the 
realm  of  ghosts.  I  hope  everyone  in 
the  Dickens  Fellowship  believes  in 
ghosts!  The  ghosts  of  Dickens  are  to 
be  met  with  everywhere.  I  met  Lord 
Frederick  Verisopht  and  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk  every  day  in  Piccadilly.  Once  I 
met  Mr.  Micawber,  also  in  Piccadilly. 
I  have  sat  opposite  Mr.  Pickwick  at  a 
club  dinner.  Some  time  ago  I  nearly 
fell  down  before  the  Law  Courts  on  be- 
holding little  Miss  Flite  tripping  down 
the  steps  wearing  th^  very  same  cape 
and  pinched  bonnet  and  carrymg  the 
same  reticule  stuffed  with  documents. 
I  have  been  in  an  omnibus  with  Miss 
Betsey  Trotwood,  wearing  the  same 
bonnet  with  which  she  hit  the  doctor, 
because  Mrs.  Copperfield's  baby  was 
not  a  girl. 

Now  the  statement  that  Dickens 
did  not  know  how  to  depict  a  really 
fine  female  character  is  entirely  im- 
foimded.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
all  the  heroism  shown  by  both  his 
women  and  men,  was  a  quiet  heroism 
and  also  quiet  sacrifice,  but  all  the 
more  difficult  to  practise.  K  the  read- 
ers of  Dickens  will  take  the  trouble  to 
go  over  his  books  again  they  will  per- 
haps be  surprised  to  find  how  many 
really  fine  women  he  has  depicted.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  he  had  a  ready 


sneer  for  the  old  maid»  and  that  his 
attitude  to  unmarried  women  was  con- 
temptuous. Those  who  remember  Miss 
Abbey  Potterson,  Miss  La  Creevy,  and 
Miss  Betsey  Trotwood,  will  not  be- 
lieve that  assertion  either.  Miss  Trot- 
wood, indeed,  was  a  married  woman 
as  she  had  good  reason  to  know.  H^ 
husband  treated  her  so  badly  that  she 
separated  from  him  early  in  their 
married  life,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses she  was  an  immarried  woman. 

We  have  also  to  consider,  in  the 
times  in  which  Dickens  wrote,  matri- 
mony was  the  only  career  open  to 
women.  In  those  days  girls  were  often 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  by  match- 
making mammas,  and  if  they  did  not 
manage  to  secure  a  man,  or  even  an 
apology  for  one,  they  were  labeled  as 
more  or  less  useless  lumber,  and  rele- 
gated to  the  top  shelf.  It  is  little  won- 
der then  that  marriage  was  eagerly 
competed  for.  Girls  w^^  often  married 
at  fifteen  or  seventeen,  on  the  shelf  at 
twenty-five,  and  old  at  thirty.  Not 
much  time  you  see.  K  for  hundreds  of 
years  matrimony  had  been  the  only 
career  op^i  to  men  they  would  have 
been  falling  over  each  oth^^  in  their 
eager  desire  to  get  in,  and  then  it 
would  have  been  those  men  who  failed 
who  would  have  been  labeled  as  'more 
or  less  useless  lumber.* 

I  would  like  to  ask  every  woman 
who  may  read  this  article  to  compare 
the  position  of  her  sex  now,  with  what 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Dickens.  Now, 
almost  every  career  is  open  to  women, 
then  there  was  practically  none.    I 
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would  also  ask  them  to  remember 
with  gratitude  that  the  advantages 
women  enjoy  to-day  have  been  gained 
at  immense  pains  and  labor  by  the 
members  of  that  great  movement 
known  as  'The  Women's  Movement,* 
which  has  been  going  on  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  not  merely  for  the  gaining 
of  the  vote,  but  for  the  bettering  of 
woman's  position  everywhere. 

C(»isidering  all  these  things,  it  is 
wonderful  how  little  of  the  contempt, 
of  which  Dickens  is  accused,  appears 
in  his  worka  It  may  be  that  he  over- 
estimated the  woman  who  had  fulfilled 
the  then  end  and  aim  of  a  woman's 
existence,  but  that  was  the  fault 
of  the  times,  not  his.  He  was,  how- 
ever, prominent  in  all  forward  move- 
ments in  his  own  time,  and  doubtless 
would  have  been  as  much  so  now  had 
he  been  living. 

Rachel  Wardle  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  his  specimens  of  'men's  lefts,' 
yet  Rachel  must  have  had  certain  at- 
tractions, or  surely  she  would  not  have 
captured  the  heart  of  such  an  accom- 
pfohed  lady  killer  as  Mr.  Tracy  Tu]>- 
man.  She  jilted  him  for  Alfred  Jingle, 
which  proves  her  to  have  been  an  en- 
tirely senseless  person,  for  Tupman 
would  have  made  an  excellent  hus- 
band. However,  the  p^i  which  could 
describe  a. Rachel  Wardle  could  also 
depict  a  Miss  La  Creevy,  the  patient, 
cheerful,  hard-working  little  miniature 
painter,  with  never  a  frown  or  com- 
plaint. Wherever  she  went  she  brought 
sunshine,  although  she  herself  must 
have  carried  a  heavy  heart  often,  for 
she  was  very  poor.  The  marriage  be- 
tween herself  and  Tim  Linkinwater 
was  ideal,  it  was  delightful;  what  a 
cozy  couple  they  must  have  made. 
By-the-by,  Mrs.  Nickleby  was  very 
much  more  like  the  traditional  old 
maid  than  Miss  La  Creevy.  I  am 
sometimes  tempted  to  wish  that  I  had 
lived  in  that  time  that  I  might  have 


been  on  Mrs.  Linkinwater's  visiting 
list. 

Another  of  Dickois's  'men's  lefts,' 
was  Miss  Abbey  Potterson,  who  kept 
an  inn  or  public  house  by  the  river. 
Miss  Abbey  kept  a  most  irreproachable 
house  and  always  sent  her  men  home 
to  their  wives  early  and  sober,  she 
befriended   that  most  splendid   girl, 
Lizzie  Hexam,  of  whom  more  anon; 
and  in  fact  all  who  deserved  it.   She 
could  turn  a  man  out  of  her  place 
single-handed  if  he  was  obstreperous. 
It  would  have  been  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  have  pitied  Miss  Abbey  for 
h^"  single  blesBedness.   The  next  of 
his  women,  and  one  whom  I   love, 
was   Edith   Grainger;  who,   through 
the  machinations  of  her  unprincipled 
mother,  was  forced  on  Mr.  Dombey. 
Edith  is  one  of  the  finest  (though  per- 
verted) characters  in  Dickens.    She 
would  have  been  a  splendid  woman  if 
she  had  had  a  different  mother,  whom 
she  reproached  bitterly  for  her,  Edith's, 
ruined  life. 

'The  idea  of  you,  my  daughter,  ad- 
dressing me  in  such  language  as  that.' 
Mothers  of  the  Mrs.  Skewton  type  are 
always  violently  agitated  if  they  are 
reminded,  however  gently,  that  they 
are  not  quite  perfect.  Edith,  as  we  all 
know,  lived  very  imhappily  with  that 
skeleton  in  clothes,  Dombey.  But 
Florence  was  a  great  comfort  to  her, 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  softer 
mood  which  love  always  engenders, 
that  decided  Edith  to  make  that  a]>- 
peal  to  the  man  whom,  according  to 
the  common  cant,  'God  had  joined  to 
her  life.' 

'We  are  both,'  she  said,  'connected 
with  death,  each  by  a  little  child.  Let 
us  bear  and  forbear,  so  that  in  course 
of  time,  some  friendship,  some  fitness 
for  each  other  may  arise  between  us.. 
I  will  try  to  hope  so,  if  you  will  make 
the  endeavor.' 

One  would  have  thought  that  such 
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words  as  these  would  have  moved  any 
heart  not  absolutely  dead  to  just  or 
generous  feeling,  but  the  fossil  whom 
she  had,  for  her  sins,  married,  was  quite 
dead  to  both  justice  and  generosity. 

The  woman  was  the  only  one  who 
suffered  and  who  was  left  out  in  the 
cold  by  everybody.  The  way  in  which 
Dickens  describe  the  scene  where 
Edith  makes  her  appeal,  proves  that 
he  appreciated  her  fine  character  and 
was  wholly  on  her  side.  He  writes, 
'Blind  idiot,  rushing  to  a  precipice,  he 
thought  he  saw  tears  in  her  eyes  — 
though  none  fell  —  and  he  exulted  in 
the  thought  that  he  had  brought  them 
there.' 

The  behavior  of  Florence  toward 
the  woman  through  whom  she  had 
experienced  the  only  happiness  she  had 
ever  known,  was  execrable.  There  are 
many  I  presimie,  who  would  call 
Florence's  extraordinary  outburst  of 
affection  for  the  father  who  had  never 
in  one  single  instance  shown  her  a 
father's  love,  natural!  I  call  it  hide- 
ously unnatural,  and  Dickens  himself 
in  Nicholas  Nickleby  speaks  very 
plainly  about  the  absurdity  of  what  is 
called  natural  affection.  It  is  natural 
to  show  love  to  those  who  love  and  be- 
friend us,  and  to  show  it  to  those  who 
show  us  none  is  absurd. 

In  the  case  of  Lady  Dedlock  I  have 
very  little  to  say,  it  is  hard  to  forgive 
her  deliberate  deception  of  her  splendid 
husband.  If  it  could  have  coincided 
with  Dickens's  views  to  have  turned 
Lady  Dedlock's  footsteps  aside  on  that 
fatal  night  when  she  left  her  home, 
into  the  room  where  her  stricken  hus- 
band lay,  stricken  down  for  love  of  her, 
all  might  have  been  well.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  reunited  them, 
because  the  only  witness  against  her  — 
Tulkinghom,  the  lawyer,  was  dead, 
shot  by  the  Frenchwoman.  One's 
heart  goes  out  in  a  great  wave  of 
sympathy  to  the  stili^  silent  figure  of 


Sir  Leicester  in  the  library,  to  the 
agony  of  that  noble  heart.  Lady  Ded-* 
lock  never  realized  what  she  possessed 
in  the  man  she  married.  There  can  be 
no  greater  happiness  in  the  world  than 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  noble,  higb-mindcd* 
chivalrous  man,  as  Sir  Leicester  un- 
doubtedly was.  Certainly  Lady  Ded- 
lock did  not  deserve  it. 

The  name  of  Esther  Summerson 
comes  naturally  in  connection  with  her 
mother.  Lady  Dedlock.  Esther,  who 
bore  so  bravely  the  stigma  on  her  birth, 
who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  house 
of  her  guardian,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  who 
had  taken  her  under  his  special  pror 
tection.  Wherever  Esther  went  she 
brought  sunshine  and  sweetness;  a 
most  unselfish  character,  always  think- 
ing of  others,  never  of  herself.  In  the 
neglected  house  of  Mrs.  Jellyby,  who 
never  saw  anything  nearer  than  Bor- 
rio-Boola  Gha,  Esther  came  to  the 
reqcue  of  Mrs.  Jellyby's  unhappy 
children  and  completely  transformed 
the  life  of  Caroline — Caddy  as  she 
was  called  —  the  forlorn  eldest  daugh- 
ter. Mr.  Jellyby  would  come  home  at 
nights  and  spend  the  most  of  his  time 
with  his  'dejected  head'  against  one 
or  other  of  the  walls  of  the  house;  there 
was  the  mark  of  his  head  on  almost 
every  wall  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house. 

Esther  brought  renewed  hope  into 
the  home  of  the  drunken  brickmaker 
when  she  was;  escorted  thither  by  Mrs. 
Pardiggle  and  the  five  boys.  Mrs. 
Pardiggle  never  could  go  into  a  room, 
large  or  small,  without  knocking  down 
everything  within  range.  On  this 
occasion  she  sat  on  one  stool  and 
knocked  down  another.  She  imme- 
diately seemed  to  take  the  whole 
family  into  custody.  The  brickmaker 
was  lying  across  the  fireplace;  he  did 
not  rise.  He  told  Mrs.  Pardiggle  that 
he  would  save  her  the  trouble  of  pry- 
ing and  cross-questioning.  Ismydau^- 
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ter  a-washin'?  yes,  she  is  arwashin', 
you  can  taste  the  water  and  smell 
it  and  tell  me  how  you  would  like 
beer  instead.  Don't  I  never  mean  for 
to  go  to  church?  No»  I  don't  never 
mean  to  go  to  church,  the  parson 's  too 
genteel  for  me.  Who  gave  my  wife 
that  black  eye?  I  did,  and  if  she  says  I 
didn't  she's  a  liar.  Mrs.  Pardiggle 
swept  out,  knocking  down  in  her  tran- 
sit everything  she  came  near.  Then 
Esther  and  Ada  Clare  approached 
timidly.  Ada  went  up  to  the  poor,  un- 
happy, beaten  wife  who  sat  at  the  fire- 
place with  a  dead  baby,  a  thin  little 
body  on  her  lap. 

The  poor  mother  was  shading  her 
bruised  eye  as  if  she  would  like  to  keep 
all  signs  of  violence  from  the  little  thing 
on  her  lap.  Ada  and  Esther  took  the 
little  dead  child  off  its  mother's  knee, 
laid  it  tenderly  on  the  bed  and  put 
clean  things  on  the  helpless  thing, 
Esther  spread  her  handkerchief  over 
its  face,  and  after  many  kind,  gentle 
words  to  the  unhappy  mother  and 
pressing  some  money  into  her  hand, 
they  left.  When  they  turned  to  go 
they  found  that  the  brickmaker,  who 
would  not  move  for  Mrs.  Pardiggle, 
had  got  up  from  the  floor  and  was 
standing  outside.  The  daughter  at  the 
washtub  had  left  off  washing  and  was 
standing  respectfully  and  quietly  be- 
side it.  So  much  more  succ^sful  is  the 
power  of  love  than  patronage. 

Consider  the  little  girl  called  Charlie, 
who  worked  at  the  age  of  thirteen  for 
a  little  brother  and  baby  sister.  The 
whole  family  was  cared  for  by  Mr. 
Jamdyce  for  Esther's  sake.  Esther's 
brave  ride  with  Inspector  Bucket  to 
try  to  rescue  her  mother.  Lady  Ded- 
lock,  is  also  noteworthy.  But  happi- 
ness came  to  dear  Esther  when  she 
married  the  kind  young  doctor,  Allan 
Woodcourt.  Esther  was  gentle  and 
sweet,  but  it  was  the  sweetness  of 
strength. 


The  time  of  Dickens  was  —  as  re- 
gards a  certain  class  of  female  — 
essentially  a  tearful  time.  Crying  was 
a  favorite  weapon  for  the  subjugating 
of  obdurate  husbands  and,  in  Dickens's 
period,  it  never  failed.  The  women 
who  practised  this  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  turn  on  tears  like  a  spout  and 
to  turn  them  off  again,  when,  with 
one  eye  on  the  victim,  they  saw  they 
had  won.  Nothing  is  more  disagree- 
able and  wet-blankety  than  a  tearful 
woman.  Somehow  it  was  always  good 
men  who  were  completely  knocked 
out  of  time  by  the  too  ready  tears. 
Mr.  Bumble,  however,  not  being  by 
any  means  a  good  man,  was  quite  un- 
moved by  Mrs.  Bimible's  tears;  he  told 
her  that  tears  were  good  for  the  head 
and  that  they  washed  the  countenance, 
and  he  recommended  her  to  'cry 
away.'  Those  husbands  who  did  not 
care  a  bit,  escaped  the  deluge. 

The  subject  of  age,  and  especially  a 
woman's  age,  in  Dickens's  day,  was 
also  a  very  serious  matter.  It  was  a 
pity  that  age  by  itself  should  have 
been  a  disability,  because  it  spoiled 
the  lives  of  women  and  sometimes  of 
men.  If  such  undue  importance  were 
not  given  to  the  mere  accumulation 
of  years,  and  if  so  much  time  were  not 
occupied  in  talking  about  it,  we  should 
all  be  much  freer  and  happier.  We 
may  accuse  each  other  of  being  over- 
sensitive on  this  matter,  but  everyone 
is  sensitive,  and  that  is  why  they  have 
so  much  to  say  about  it.  If  it  were  not 
considered  a  disability  and  something 
to  be  concealed,  we  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  alluding  to  it.  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, in  his  Looking  Backvoard^  main- 
tains that  extreme  youth  is  not  the 
time  of  real  enjoyment;  that  the  eager- 
ness of  youth,  constantly  looking  for- 
ward to  something  in  the  future,  pre- 
vents real  enjoyment  in  the  present, 
whereas  at  early  middle  age  one  lives 
almost  entirely  in  the  present.    He 
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contends  that  the  time  when  real  en- 
joyment begins  is  from  about  forty 
onward,  and  that  then  enjoyment  is 
keener  than  at  an  earlier  age. 

An  eminent  man,  Bishop  Potter,  has 
written  that,  *The  older  we  grow  the 
younger  we  grow  because  as  we  grow 
older  we  develop  faculties  which  the 
young  do  not  possess,  we  lose  as  we 
grow  older,  but  we  gain  as  much  as  we 
lose/  There  can  be  no  greater  mis- 
take than  to  suppose  that  life  is  not  full 
of  beauty  and  enjoyment  and  happi- 
ness for  all  of  us  at  every  period  of  our 
exist^ice.  The  only  complaint  I  have 
against  Dickens  is,  that  he  seemed  to 
find  it  impossible  to  bring  any  man  and 
woman  together  without  making  them 
fall  in  love  with  each  other.  Friend- 
ship without  sexual  love  seems  not  to 
have  been  understood  by  him.  This 
propensity  reaches  its  height  of  ab- 
surdity when  he  makes  Smike  fall  in 
love  with  Kate  Nickleby.  When 
Dickens  selected  his  characters  from 
the  middle  and  lower  walks  of  life,  he 
wrote  of  these  with  knowledge  and 
what  he  says  rang  true.  It  was  when 
he  wrote  of  aristocrats  that  he  lost  him- 
self, and  did  not  do  them  anything  like 
justice.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  for 
instance,  could  not  have  come  out  so 
magnificently  as  he  did  in  the  most 
supreme  moment  of  his  life,  if  he  had 
been  the  pompous  idiot  which  Dickens 
represents  him  to  have  been  in  the 
beginning. 

I  hope  my  readers  will  not  be 
shocked  if  I  make  a  heroine  of  Nancy 
in  Oliver  Twist.  She  was  a  brave  girl, 
who,  at  the  risk  of  being  beaten  to 
death,  saved  Oliver.  Twice  she  came 
in  between  him  and  Sikes  and  the  Jew. 
She  went  to  meet  Rose  Maylie  and 
Mr.  Brownlow  in  order  to  save  him, 
and  although  she  could  not  foresee  that 
Sikes  would  murder  her  if  he  found  it 
out,  she  did  know  that  she  would  be 
beaten  almost  to  death,  if  he  did  dis- 


cover the  part  she  played.  Nancy  was 
true  to  the  brute;  she  did  not  give  him 
away;  the  spy  told  lies  as  spies  always 
do.  Nancy  was  terribly  sinned  against; 
she  never  knew  any  other  life  than  that 
of  the  streets  and  the  thieves'  den.  In 
the  most  adverse  circumstances  she 
wlUi  strong,  brave,  and  true.  What  she 
would  have  been  in  more  favorable 
circumstances  it  is  easy  to  imagine. 
*  You  're  a  pretty  object,'  sneered  Sikes, 
*for  the  child,  as  you  call  him,  to  make 
a  friend  of!' 

'I  am,  God  help  me,'  cried  poor 
Nancy.  'I  thieved  for  you,'  she  said 
to  the  Jew,  Vhen  I  was  only  half  as 
high  as  this,'  pointing  to  Oliver. 

'Well,'  hissed  Fagin,  'it  is  your 
living.' 

'Yes,  it  is  my  living,  and  the  wet, 
cold  streets  are  my  home,  and  you're 
the  wretch  that  drove  me  there  and 
that  will  keep  me  there  till  I  die.' 

When  Nancy  went  to  see  Rose 
Maylie  in  the  interests  of  Oliver,  that 
sweet  and  pure  girl  received  her  so 
very  kindly  and  ynthout  a  trace  of 
condescension  or  drawing  aside  of 
skirts,  that  Nancy  burst  into  tears  and 
said,  'Dear  lady,  if  there  were  more 
like  you,  there  would  be  fewer  like  me» 
there  would  indeed.' 

It  would  do  some  of  us  good  to  look 
down  into  London  life  in  all  its  hideous- 
ness  and  then  ask  ourselves  if  it  is  not 
well  that  women  have  political  power, 
in  order  to  remedy,  even  a  little,  some 
social  evils.  It  is  up  to  all  women  to 
express  the  same  s^itiment  in  r^ard  to 
those  like  poor  Nancy.  These  women 
are  our  sisters,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
help  them.  We  do  not  hear  so  much 
bleating  nowadays  about  keeping  our 
girls  innocent  by  not  telling  them  any- 
thing. They  are  innocent  now  but  not 
ignorant.  Well,  we  all  know  Nancy's 
ultimate  fate  and  we  know  what  it 
might  have  been  had  there  been  more 
women  like  Mrs,  Maylie  and  Rose. 
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One  of  the  many  splendid  qualities 
of  Dickens  was  his  tender  compassion 
for  a  class  which  receives  scant  pity. 
The  shadow  of  this  sin  does  not  in- 
terfere with  a  man's  social  position  in 
society,  while  it  ostracizes  the  woman. 

Dickens  hit  straight  from  the  shoul- 
der about  all  social  evils,  and  we  do  not 
realize  yet  what  we  owe  to  him.  Miss 
Trotwood  was  a  very  fine  woman,  but 
wanted  knowing;  her  adoption  of 
David  from  a  life  of  misery,  and  indeed 
her  whole  character,  was  as  good  as  it 
was  strong. 

My  two  particular  favorites,  how- 
ever, are  Lizzie  Hexam  in  Our  MuLual 
Friend  and  Lucie  Manette  in  A  Tale 
of  TtDo  Cities.  From  the  first  meeting 
with  Lizzie  to  the  final  consummation, 
we  find  her  always  acting  a  noble,  un- 
selfish part.  First  with  her  father 
whom  she  loved  so  fondly,  and  her  sel- 
fish brother  for  whom  she  slaved  that 
he  might  get  an  education  which  she 
herself  longed  to  have.  Her  father  was 
a  riverside  character  who  used  to  fish 
for  dead  bodies,  but  he  was  not  a  bad 
man.  Then  came  her  father's  death 
and  the  breaking  up  of  her  little  home. 
All  through  her  noble,  imselfish  life  we 
find  her  the  strong,  high-minded  girl 
and  woman.  It  was  at  the  time  of  her 
father's  death  that  Lizzie  first  met 
Eugene  Wraybum;  he  came  on  some 
legal  business  connected  with  the  death 
of  her  father. 

Many  people  have  considered  Wray- 
bum a  very  fine  fellow,  but  he  had  all 
the  instincts  of  a  scoundrel  in  him.  He 
thought  he  was  in  love  with  Lizzie,  but 
if  his  love  had  been  worth  anything  he 
would  have  had  some  regard  for  her 
good  name.  She  had  to  leave  her  quiet 
room  with  the  doll's  dressmaker  at 
Smith  Square  because  Wraybum  would 
not  cease  his  visits  there.  Every  time 
she  succeeded  in  securing  a  new  place 
he  followed  her  and  she  had  to  give 
that  place  up.   If  it  had  not  been  for 


her  noble  resistance  he  would  have 
mined  her,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  final  tragedy,  which  I  will  refer  to 
later  on,  he  would  never.have  married 
her.  It  was  exceedingly  hard  on  Lizzie, 
because  she  loved  him  from  the  begin- 
ning and  it  is  very  hard  to  assume  in- 
difference in  such  a  case.  At  last  she 
found  a  situation  in  a  paper  mill,  some- 
where on  the  river,  and  it  was  here 
that  another  of  her  nimierous  good 
deeds  was  done. 

Dear  Betty  Higden,  a  poor  hard- 
working woman  and  another  heroine, 
kept  herself  independent  in  various 
humble  ways,  until  she  became  too 
weak  for  work.  She  always  kept  con- 
cealed in  her  breast  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  save  herself  from  being 
buried  by  the  parish.  The  poor  thing, 
worn  out  with  pain  and  hard  work, 
wandered  close  to  the  place  where 
Lizzie  was  working,  crawled  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  and  sank  against  it, 
tired  out.  It  seemed  to  her  as  though 
she  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  and 
she  thought  of  Him  who  died  upon  it; 
then  she  knew  no  more  until  she  saw 
the  beautiful  face  of  Lizzie  bending 
over  her.  Lizzie  tried  to  raise  her,  but 
she  whispered  *not  yet,'  her  voice  so 
faint  that  Lizzie  could  hardly  hear  her. 
Betty,  however,  managed  to  draw 
Lizzie's  attention  tp  the  paper  in. her 
dress;  she  asked  Lizzie  to  take  care  of 
it  and  try  to  get  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  and 
implored  Lizzie  not  to  give  it  to  the 
parish.  'No,  certainly  not,  nor  let  the 
parish  touch  me,  nor  so  much  as  look 
at  me.' 

'No,  most  faithfully.' 

*Now,  dearie,  raise  me  up.'  Very 
tenderly,  very  softly  did  Lizzie  lift  the 
weather-beaten  gray  head  and  'lifted 
her  as  high  as  heaven.' 

Shortly  after  this  came  the  climax 
in  Lizzie's  brave  life.  Wraybum  again 
found  her  out  and  managed  to  let  her 
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knaWf  and  asked  her  to  meet  him.  In 
fear  that  if  he  came  to  the  mill,  which 
would  have  meant  ruin  to  her»  Lizzie 
went  to  meet,  him,  and  imj^ored  him 
to  go  away  or  she  would  have  to  leave 
this  place  also. 

'Bfr.  Wmyburn/  she  said,  'if  I 
thought,  which  I  do  not,  that  you 
would  follow  me  about  to  wear  me  out, 
you  would  drive  me  to  death,  but  you 
would  not  do  it.' 

The  two  handsome  faces  looked  into 
each  other,  then  after  a  little  more 
argument  from  him  he  left  her.  He 
went  back  along  the  riverside  cloedy 
followed  by  Bradley  Headstone. 

Eug^e  stopped  for  a  few  minutes 
by  the  riverside,  asking  himself  why  he 
was  th^e  and  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  a  man,  when  suddenly  there 
came  an  awful  crash  and  then  anoth^. 
This  was  Bradley  Headstone's  cow- 
ardly way  of  taking  his  revenge. 
Wraybum  turned  to  grapple  with  his 
assailant,  but  he  was  almost  blinded 
by  his  own  blood  and  fell  senseless  into 
the  river.  Lizzie,  who  was  going  home 
in  the  opposite  direction,  heard  the 
splash,  and  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
'All  the  old  instincts  and  experiences 
of  her  boating  life  with  her  father 
came  back  to  her  and  without  a  mo- 
moit's  delay  she  ran  to  where  the 
boats  were  kept.  Her  practiced  hand 
soon  enabled  her  to  get  one  of  them 
and  launch  it;,  she  rowed  very  swiftly 
to  the  place  from  whence  came  the 
sound  —  she  soon  saw  the  body  float- 
ing on  the  water.'  Perhaps  the  water 
had  revived  him  a  little  for  she  saw 
him  turn  on  his  back  and  float.  When 
she  came  up  to  the  body  and  saw  who 
it  was,  the  banks  rang  to  the  cry  she 
gave.  But  not  for  one  moment  did  it 
stop  her.  She  managed  to  fasten  the 
body  to  her  boat,  then  rowed  swiftly 
to  the  bank.  Then,  unaided  by  any- 
one, she  carried  him,  a  dead  weight,  to 
the  inn. 


During  the  long,  long  months  that 
followed,  all  reados  of  Dickens  will 
remembor,  Wraybum  lay  between  life 
and  death.  They  w«e  married  before 
it  was  certain  that  Wraybum  would 
recover^  as  an  act  of  expiaticm  on  his 
part,  I  presume.  If  I  have  not  made 
the  story  of  lazzie  too  long,  I  would 
like  to  quote  Wraybum's  own  w<»ds 
to  substantiate  my  statements  as  to 
his  intentions.  Speaking  from  his  bed 
of  pain  to  Mortimer  Ughtwood,  he 
said,  'Mortimer,  while  I  lie  hoe  and 
when  I  have  ceased  to  lie  hoe,  the 
perpetrator  *'of  this  deed  "  must  never 
be  brought  to  justice.  Her  innocent 
reputation  would  suffer,  my  friend, 
she  would  be  punished,  not  I.  I  have 
wronged  her  enough  in  fact,  have 
wronged  her  stiU  more  m  intention. 
The  man  must  never  be  pursued,  don't 
think  of  avenging  me,  think  only  of 
hushing  the  story  and  protecting  her. 
You  can  confuse  the  case  and  turn 
aside  the  circumstances.  There  is  an 
inquiry  on  foot,  stay  it,  divert  it,  yes, 
stay  it,  divert  it.  Don't  let  her  be 
brought  in  question,  the  guilty  man 
brought  to  justice  would  poison  her 
name.  lizzie  and  my  reparation  before 
all,  promise  me.' 

*I  do,  Eugene,  I  promise  you.' 

We  all  know  how  Wra>bum  atoned 
for  his  bad  behavior. 

Lucie  Manette  was  the  sweetest 
character  in  any  of  Dickens's  books. 
From  the  b^uming  of  the  time  when 
her  father  was  restored  to  her  from  a 
life  of  solitary  confinement  extending 
over  eighteen  years,  to  the  time  of  her 
marriage  and  after,  she  devoted  her- 
self to  the  task  of  bringhig  him  back 
to  his  mental  life.  Lucie  did  not  know 
that  her  father  lived,  because  her 
mother,  having  no  hope  that  her  hus« 
band  would  be  restored  to  her,  had 
allowed  her  daughter  to  think  him 
dead.  The  mother  died  of  the  sorrow 
of  her  husband's  fate  while  Lucie  was 
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very  young.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  she 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Lorry  from  TelU 
son's  bank  in  Fleet  Street,  that  her 
father  was  alive  and  was  to  be  released 
very  soon.  Mr.  Lorry  asked  her  if  she 
would  like  to  go  with  him  to  Paris  in 
the  hope  that  seeing  her  so  like  her 
mother,  some  chord  of  memory  might 
be  struck  which  would,  in  a  measure, 
help  to  restore  him. 

I  will  not  refer  to  the  hurried  visit 
to  Paris,  except  to  describe  in  part  the 
interview  between  the  father  and 
daughter  in  his  lonely  prison.  Eighteen 
years  had  deprived  him  of  every  scrap 
of  memory  and  almost  of  the  power  of 
speech.  If  he  were  asked  any  questions 
by  his  jailers,  he  took  quite  a  long 
time  to  reply.  He  kept  his  senses,  how- 
ever, by  making  shoes.  He  had  asked 
many  times  to  be  allowed  to  work  at 
something,  and  after  much  delay,  they 
brought  him  a  shoemaker's  bench  and 
tools;  even  the  jailers  were  not  al- 
lowed to  speak  to  him  unless  absolute 
necessity  required  it.  Through  her  un« 
tiring  love  she  succeeded  in  restoring 
him  to  himself,  with  only  very  occa- 
sional lapses,  which  in  time  ceased 
altogether. 

I  quote  an  instance  here  of  a  wife 
who  fondly  loved  her  husband,  de- 
liberately keeping  from  him  a  secret 
which  was  not  her  own,  and  her  hus- 
band readily  acquiescing  in  her  action, 
because  it  is  a  lesson  to  husbands  and 
wives  that  the  code  of  honor  is  just 
the  same  for  them  as  it  is  for  the 
unmarried. 

Lucie  would  not  betray  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  her  by  Carton  about 
his  own  ruined  life.  Not  long  after 
their  marriage  Damay  made  some  re- 
marks about  Sidney  Carton  which  al- 
most anyone  might  have  made  who 
only  knew  him  from  the  surface.  After- 
wards, when  the  husband  and  wife  were 
alone,  Lucie  said  to  him,  'Dearest,  I 
think  Mr.  Carton  deserves  more  con- 


sideration and  respect  than  you  showed 
for  him  to-night.' 

'Indeed,  why  so?' 

'That  is  what  you  are  not  to  ask  me, 
but  I  know  he  does.' 

'  If  you  know  it,'  replied  her  husband, 
'that  is  quite  enough.' 

'  I  would  ask  you,  dearest,  to  be  very 
generous  with  him  always  and  very 
lenient  with  his  faults  when  he  is  not 
by.  I  would  ask  you  to  believe  that  he 
has  a  heart  which  he  very  seldom  shows 
and  that  there  are  deep  wounds  in  it, 
my  dear;  I  have  seen  it  bleed.' 

'I  never  thought  of  this,'  replied 
Damay. 

'My  husband,  it  is  so,  I  fear  he  can 
never  be  reclaimed,  but  I  am  sure  he  is 
capable  of  good  things,  great  things, 
even  magnanimous  things,  and  oh! 
my  dearest,  remember  how  strong  we 
are  in  our  happiness  and  how  weak  he 
is  in  his  misery.' 

'I  will  always  remember  it,'  replied 
Damay  deeply  moved,  'I  will  never 
forget  it.'  How  nobly  Carton  re- 
deemed his  wasted  life  all  readers 
of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  know. 
When  Lucie  at  last  heard  that  her 
beloved  husband  had  been  taken  to 
the  Bastille  and  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  guillotined,  the  brave,  strong 
heart  broke  down,  and  when  Sidney 
Carton  called,  prior  to  his  departure 
for  Paris,  where  he  had  resolved  to 
save  Lucie's  husband,  by,  if  necessary, 
giving  up  his  own  life,  he  found  her  in 
a  deadly  swoon,  attended  by  Miss 
Pross  and  her  two  little  children. 
Carton  said  to  Miss  Pross,  *I  am  going 
away  forever,  may  I  kiss  her  just  once? ' 

Miss  Pross  at  once  consented,  and 
Carton  knelt  by  the  couch  where  Lucie 
lay  still  unconscious.  The  children 
heard  him  murmur,  'A  life  you  love.' 
Immediately  he  went  away  to  fulfill  his 
resolve  to  save  Damay's  life,  and  did 
so  by  laying  down  his  own  on  the 
scaffold. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  A  SENEGALESE 

BY  LfeON  BOCQUET 

Hi8  name  was  Demba.  He  was 
simple,  emotional,  gentle,  and  grave. 
Exiled  from  the  tropical  mists  of 
Africa  to  the  wintry  fogs  of  the 
Flanders  plain,  he  longed  for  a  smi  of 
warmth  and  splendor.  A  quiet  home- 
sickness burned  like  a  recurrent  fever 
in  his  veins,  and  his  thoughts  often 
strayed  to  the  girl  of  his  people  whom 
he  hoped  to  marry.  Lost  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  European  customs,  morals, 
and  refinements,  confused  by  the 
mysterious  destiny  which  had  tossed 
him  into  the  inferno  of  modem  war, 
he  strayed  like  a  lost  child. 

In  the  swamps  of  the  north,  he  had 
suffered  from  a  cruel  cold  which  no 
fetish  had  been  able  to  charm  away. 
Doubtless  they  had  helped  him  a 
little,  for  he  had  returned  safe  enough, 
and  his  wounds  had  healed.  And  now 
by  the  Riviera,  before  a  sea  luminous 
and  divinely  blue,  the  tenderness  of 
France,  the  mother,  dispelled  the  mo- 
notony of  a  long  convalescence. 

At  certain  thnes,  however,  the  tides 
of  an  inexplicable  melancholy  over- 
flowed the  childlike,  obscure,  and  loyal 
soul  dwelling  in  the  great  wounded 
frame.  Then  Demba  would  sit  squat- 
legged,  in  the  posture  of  those  black 
laborers  who  weave  the  nets,  forge  the 
rude  weapons,  and  carve  the  wood  and 
ivory  gods  in  the  tropical  forest.  But 
having  neither  ivory  nor  dried  grass 
lengths,  and  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
European  tools,  he  found  himself  con- 
demned to  idleness  and  meditation. 

He  thought  of  his  fellow  tribesman, 
athletes  of  living  bronze,  he  saw  them 
pass  one  by  one,  and  called  them  each 
by  name :  Abdou  le  Tambour,  a  superb 
CKialoff  who  led  the  assault,  N'go- 
Koffi,  so  proud  of  the  blue  tattooing 


on  his  cheeks,  Ticourra-Coulibaly,  on 
whose  forehead  was  to  be  seen  a  de- 
sign of  perpoidicular  lines,  Tibo, 
tattooed  from  head  to  foot,  Sin^-Baasi, 
wearing  thongs  of  elephant  skin  about 
his  right  wrist  as  a  protection  against 
misfortune,  a  gift  from  Madame  Sene- 
galais,  Fadouba  Diarra,who  wore  on 
both  his  knees  the  image  of  a  curious 
little  god  with  outstretched  pabns. 
And  Belkhar,  covered  with  medals, 
and  the  various  Mohammeds  with 
their  smiles  and  white  teeth. 

But,  alas,  it  was  all  illusion!  When 
Demba  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  no  one 
whom  he  had  known  standing  near 
at  hand.  At  the  end  of  the  hall,  Mme. 
Demangeot,  the  head  nurse,  moved 
busily  about.  The  tiraitteurs  of  his 
dream  had  in  reality  fallen  one  and  all 
on  the  various  battlefields  of  the  war, 
dying  with  their  French  and  Belgian 
comrades  in  the  murderous  tempest 
of  the  shells.  They  had  fallen  between 
the  trenches,  biting  their  clenched  fists 
for  anger  at  not  being  able  to  reach 
those  sons  of  Shaitan,  the  Boches. 

The  vision  faded,  and  Demba  beheld 
another  landscape,  a  picture  of  Africa 
in  which  giant  swamp  vegetation 
slept  in  the  effulgence  of  the  sun,  and 
great  beasts  whose  coming  was  her- 
alded by  keen  and  heavy  odor,  stalked 
silently  in  search  of  prey.  And  he 
thought  to  himself  that  N'go-Koffi 
and  Mohammed,  now  lying  deep  in 
the  crimson  clay  of  the  Yser,  would 
have  been  happier  if  their  last  resting 
place  had  been  beneath  the  fierce  sun 
of  their  native  land. 

The  autumn  came,  and  with  it  a 
breeze  which  drove  the  little  waves 
ahead  of  it  in  ringlets  of  white  foam, 
and  set  the  fronds  of  the  palms  to 
dancing  with  inconceivable  grace. 
D^nba,  as  ever,  sat  lost  in  his  dreams. 
The  other  Senegalese,  squatted  on  mat- 
tings spread  in  the  shade  of  a  clump 
of  trees,  passed  the  hours  away  in  long 
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childlike  colloquies,  interspersed  with 
long  silences.  Some  had  unwound 
their  puttees  from  their  legs,  some  had 
even  taken  off  their  shoes,  for  the 
African  is  never  comfortable  when  his 
feet  are  encased.  A  little  to  one  side, 
a  lone  man  wailed  over  and  over  again 
a  verse  from  the  Koran. 

But  Demba  had  no  taste  for  these 
gatherings. 

Summoning  all  his  strength,  he 
dragged  hknself  to  the  window,  and, 
leaning  on  his  elbows,  gazed  out  over 
the  sea  to  the  Innitless  horizon.  Little 
cloudlets  journeyed  on  and  away,  and 
disappeared  in  the  distance.  Demba 
remained  so  long  at  the  window,  star- 
ing so  hard  at  the  sky,  that  he  roused 
the  head  nurse's  curiosity. 

'What  is  it,  Demba?  An  airplane?' 

'No,  haven't  seen  aero.' 

'What  are  you  looking  at,  then?' 

'The  sky  is  moving/ 

'Not  the  sky,  but  the  clouds.' 

'Clouds,  the  clouds,'  repeated  the 
Sen^alese.  'Clouds  go  to  Senegal,  I 
not  go.' 

Then  anxious  not  to  be  ungrateful 
he  hastened  to  add. 

'Demba  very  thankful  to  papa  doc- 
tor and  to  madame  doctor,  but  like 
my  missus  better.' 

'Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  have  a  good 
heart,  Demba.' 

He  shook  his  big  ugly  head  two  or 
three  times  and  smiled. 

'Soon  Demba  have  no  heart.' 

'No  heart,  Demba.  How  can  that 
be?  Did  the  Boches  take  it  away  from 
you?' 

The  Sen^ialese  made  a  vague  ges- 
ture toward  the  horizon,  and  said 
quietly, 

'My  heart  is  in  Sen^;al,'  and  gently 
moving  his  wounded  arm,  he  continued 
staring  into  the  blue  distances.  The 
head  nurse,  divining  the  depths  of  his 
hcHnesickness,  strolled  gently  away 
and  left  bim  alone. 


lT(Hhi/\ 

ON  CANDLES  AND  CANDLE- 
STICKS 

BY  SYDNEY  WALTON 

When  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  get 
married,  my  friends  conspired  to  avoid 
multipl3ring  the  number  ,of  cruets 
which  at  that  time  were  the  conven- 
tional wedding  gift.  Their  allied 
council  of  strategy,  having  come  to 
that  decision,  began  to  disperse  with- 
out tabulating  what  each  should  give 
instead  of  the  customary  cruet-stand. 
The  choice  of  a  substitute  was,  it 
would  seem,  left  to  individual  inspira^ 
tion,  and  by  a  strange  influence  of 
mind  on  mind,  each  made  choice  of 
a  pair  of  candlesticks,  so  that  my 
young  home  b^an  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  perennial  candlemas. 
It  was  a  festival  of  potential  lights. 
Among  the  offerings,  as  a  relief  to  the 
monotony,  was  a  quaint  little  book, 
entitled  WarwicVs  Spare  MinvJtes 
(dated  1637,  when  the  world  was  more 
at  leisure  from  itself  than  it  is  to-day), 
and  from  the  circumstances  that  the 
author  was  a  goodly  clerk,  in  the  older 
and  more  spacious  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  that  the  slender  volume 
found  a  place  in  an  assemblage  of 
nuptial  tapers,  I  called  it  a  cleric's 
candlestick. 

Now  that  I  have  read  and  re-read 
the  book,  I  find  that  the  nickname 
might  serve  for  an  earnest  christening. 
It  must  have  been  written  by  candle- 
light, for  the  smear  of  the  smoke  is 
figuratively  upon  the  pages.  Its  sen- 
tences smell  of  the  studious  tallow 
flame.  The  gentle  ecclesiastic  must, 
like  Milton,  have  retired  to  his 
Elizabethan  upper  room  to  muse  the 
midnight  hours  away,  and,  musing,  he 
made  his  quill  his  anvil,  and  wrought 
in  moral  miniature.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  match   the   quaintly  eompressed 
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antithesis  of  his  sententious  style.  Let 
me  illustrate: 

'I  see  that  candle  which  is  as  a  sun 
in  the  darkness,  is  but  as  a  darkness  in 
the  sun:  the  candle  not  more  lighten- 
ing the  night's  darkness  than  the  sun 
darkening  the  candle's  light.  I  will 
take  heed  then  of  contention,  espe- 
cially with  great  ones.  As  I  ma>  be  too 
strong  for  the  weaker,  so  I  must  be  too 
weak  for  the  stronger.  I  cannot  so 
easily  vanquish  my  inferiors,  but  my 
superiors  may  as  easily  conquer  me. 
I  will  do  much  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
men,  but  suffer  more  ere  I  contend 
with  a  mighty  man.' 

If  you  hold  that  paragraph  to  the 
light  you  will  see  a  watermark  device 
which  in  outline  is  really  the  portrait 
of  our  reverend  friend.  He  has  no  zest 
for  battles  in  the  many  arenas  of 
human  energy;  if  the  King  passes 
along  the  village  highway,  the  clergy- 
man deeply  bows  in  reverence,  for  in 
his  heart  there  dwells  no  spark  of 
heresy,  no  instinct  of  challenge  and 
wonder.  His  life  is  a  clean  and  beauti- 
ful copy  book.  Never  will  his  candle 
glow  into  a  torch  and  set  the  hills  afire 
with  beacon  flames. 

And  >et  I  would  be  gentle  with  this 
little  book  of  contemplations,  for 
candles  have  their  place  in  literature, 
either  to  show  poetry  to  its  sleeping 
bed  after  the  revels  of  a  day  in  mid- 
summer, or  to  light  its  way  down- 
stairs through  the  early  dusk  to  greet 
the  triumphant  mom.  It  was  by  the 
candle  light  of  many  a  lowly  author's 
studious  work  that  Shakespeare,  the 
wondrous  prince  of  lights,  came  by  the 
plots  and  stories  which  he  transformed 
into  imperishable  ornaments  of  the 
English  speech.  Many  an  unknown 
road  maker  had  been  at  his  dusty 
work  by  torchlight  helping  to  carve  in 
the  wilderness  that  thoroughfare  by 
which  the  great  lord  of  the  English 
drtoia.entered  into  his  inheritance. 


And  what  is  true  of  the  Elizabethan 
era  of  letters  is  no  less  true  of  that 
other  dawn  whose  dew  and  beauty  are 
upon  the  brows  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge.  Sometimes  it  is  but  a  candle 
which  keeps  the  holy  flame  alight 
through  a  sterile  generation.  Odd  in  its 
conceits  and  artificial  in  its  moods  and 
fashions,  my  cleric's  candlestick  of  a 
book  gives  the  impression  of  a  fine  and 
worthy  striving  after  literary  style, 
and  perhaps  in  his  country  pansonage 
he  was,  after  all,  a  true  priest  of  letters 
who  kept  the  sacred  fire  alive  among 
the  embers  on  the  altar.  K  in  his  pages 
there  is  more  of  ashes  than  of  kindling, 
let  us  praise  him  and  be  thankful  for 
the  few  red  sparks  among  the  dust.  I 
think  that  in  the  second  part  of  the 
book  he  is  easier  in  his  gait.  He  has  cut 
some  of  the  bonds  that  bind  him.  If 
you  wiir  compare  this  passage  with 
the  one  I  have  already  quoted,  you  will 
sense  a  difference.  He  has  gained  in 
ease  of  expression  what  he  has  lost  in 
brevity. 

*  When  one  ascends  from  the  ground 
to  a  higher  room,  I  observe  with  what 
contempt  he  insults  and  tramples  on 
the  stairs  by  which  he  riseth,  and  how 
he  first  and  most  dirtieth  that  step  by 
which  he  first  stepped  from  the  dirt. 
Which  putteth  me  in  mind  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  aspiring  ambitious,  who,  to 
get  up  to  their  wished  height  of  honor, 
bedirt  with  scorn  and  neglect  those  by 
whose  shoulders  they  were  first  mount- 
ed and  exalted.  I  hate  that  ambition 
which  enforceth  ingratitude;  which, 
being  the  basest  of  vices,  cannot  but 
soil  and  disgrace  a  man  graced  with 
such  honors.  I  am  not  prrferred  with 
honor,  if  debased  with  ingratitude.' 

I  hazard  a  guess  that,  looking  out 
from  his  rectory  window  toward  Lon- 
don, the  distant  mighty* city,  the 
writer  had  seen  more  than  one  ambi- 
tious climber  mount  the  winding  stair- 
way which  Meadeth  to  great  oflice* 
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and  straightway  forget  his  friends  or 
treat  them  with  the  insolence  of  suc- 
cess. He  had  seen  sudden  falls  from 
power,  too,  in  those  uncertain  and 
troublous  times.  Perhaps  as  he  wrote 
this  following  comment  he  had  in  mind 
Lord  Bacon  (of  whose  literary  style  he 
was,  I  should  say,  an  admiring  bond 
servant)  —  Lord  Bacon,  once  the  dar- 
ling of  the  Queen,  sunning  himself  in 
the  tropical  spaces  of  her  favor,  and 
then  driven  by  a  political  east  wind 
into  the  exile  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

'He  that  will  not  be  persuaded  to 
leap  down  from  a  high  chamber  at 
once,  Cometh  willingly  down  by  the 
stairs:  and  yet  the  declining  degrees 
of  his  winding  descent  make  it  not  less 
downward  to  him,  but  less  perceived 
of  him.  His  leap  might  have  brought 
him  down  sooner;  it  could  not  have 
brought  him  down  lower.  Aj  I  am  then 
fearful  to  act  great  sins  so  I  will  be 
careful  to  avoid  small  sins.  He  that 
condemns  a  small  fault  commits  a 
great  one.  I  see  many  drops  make  a 
shower:  and  what  difference  is  it 
whether  I  be  wet  either  in  the  rain  or 
in  the  river,  if  both  be  to  the  skin?' 

The  Rever^id  Arthur  Warwick 
wrote  his  Spare  Minutes  in  the  days' 
when  literature  was  literally  an  aristo- 
cratic preserve,  and  you  approached 
the  sacred  ground  through  the  portals 
of  society.  Patronage  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  death  blow  given  to  it  by 
Dr.  Johnson's  famous  letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield.  Eyen  the  rector  called 
at  the  manor  house,  delivered  his  man- 
uscript with  gracious  compliments,  and 
hoped  that  the  squire  might  present 
his  maiden  book  to  Court.  So  here  the 
dedication  in  the  fashion  of  the  time: 

TO  THE  RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL 

My  Much  Honored  Friend, 

Sir  Wm.  Dodington,  Knt. 

All  Heftlth  and  Happineas. 

Right  WomHiPFUL:  I  wiU  not  make  aa  over- 
galfe  U>  my  little  cityl  a  slibrt  epittie  beat 


auita  with  so  smaU  a  volume;  and  both  fiUy  re- 
semble your  knowledge  of  me,  and  mine  acquaint- 
ance with  you,  short  and  small.  But  a  mite 
freely  given  makes  a  poor  widow  liberal;  and  in 
his  present,  poor,  like  my  abilities,  is  a  thankful- 
ness, infinite,  like  your  deservings.  To  speak 
much  might  be  thought  flattery;  to  say  nothing 
would  be  known  ingratitude.  I  must,  therefore, 
be  short,  I  may  not  be  silent.  The  happy  for- 
tune of  my  tongue  hath  encouraged  my  pen,  and 
I  humbly  crave  in  the  one,  what  I  favorably 
found  in  the  other,  a  courteous  acceptance, 
which  if  you  please  to  add  to  your  former  favors, 
and  my  happiness,  I  shall  have  just  cause  to  rest. 
Your  worship's  truly  devoted, 

Arthub  Warwick. 

There  follows  a  frontispiece,  cun?- 
ningly  and  emblematically  designed, 
for  it  was  an  age  when  people  loved  to 
crochet  moral  fancy  work  and  weave  a 
sermon  into  every  stitch.  It  is  not  the 
grim  and  deadly  knitting  of  Madame 
Defarge  in  The  Tale  of  Ttpo  CiiieSy  into 
whose  web  is  woven  the  agonies  and 
destinies  pf  France,  but  a  sort  of 
pleasant  pastime,  as  of  matrons  busy 
with  their  needles  while  they  gossip 
about  last  Sabbath's  sermon  and  com- 
ment on  the  dress  of  those  who  heard 
it.  The  design  of  the  frontispiece  is 
thus  interpreted: 

THS  MIND  OP  THS  fBOMTIBraBCE 

Death  puft  this'ligfat;  and  his  earth-banisht  flame 
Flew  up  to  heav'n,  and  so  a  starre  became; 
Death  cropt  this  rosebush,  and  the  roses  were 
Snatch t  up  to  heav*n,  and  made  a  garland  there: 
But  here's  a  pillar  shall  stand  firme  and  fast. 
When  fate  shall  want  a  knife;  and  death,  a  blast: 
This  pillar  shall  keepe  fresh  his  ume,  his  name 
Till  flow'rs  forget  to  breathe,  and  fire  to  flame. 

And,  sure  enough,  the  pillar  is  not 
yet  broken  nor  the  urn  brought  down 
from  its  exalted  resting  place,  for  here 
am  I  in  the  twentieth  century,  far 
distant  from  the  excitements  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  but  almost  within 
sound  of  the  guns  of  Armageddon,  fol- 
lowing the  cleric's  candle  light  into  dim 
corridors  whence  I  may  catch  some- 
thing  of  the  moods  and  maimers,  and 
hear  snatches  of  the  conversation  of 
English  yesterdays.        ... 
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Candles  are  iiseful  after  all;  if  we 
would  understand  the  literature  of  an 
epoch,  we  must  count  its  candlesticks. 
The  more  tapers  there  are  burning,  the 
,more  widely  dispersed  is  the  oxygen 
in  the  literary  air.  This  country  clergy- 
man is  one  of  a  number  of  men  of  his 
own  generation  who  were  moved  by 
the  music  of  the  sweet  English  tongue» 
and  counted  it  a  joy  to  have  some  share 
in  the  wizardry  of  words.  They 
brought  their  candles  to  the  altar,  just 
as  I  have  seen  the  market  women  in 
Continental  cities  steal  in  from  the 
open  square,  where  the  cathedral  casts 
its  shadow,  and  out  of  their  baskets 
take  a  few  candles  and  place  them  be- 
fore the  sacred  image.  I  am  not  going 
to  despise  the  candles  that  bum  in 
sequestered  homesteads,  where  the 
poet  finds  a  hospitality  which  some 
times  is  denied  him  in  the  conven- 
tional mansions  of  the  critics.  Was  not 
Keats  anathema  to  the  Quarterly?  I 
will  give  thanks  for  tapers  and  rush 
lights  if  the  sun  is  not  shining  in  the 
heavens.  Through  the  festival  of 
Candlemas  we  come  to  spring,  and, 
indeed,  is  not  candlemas  bell  a  name 
for  the  snowdrop? 

[The  English  Review] 

AN    ENGLISH    VIEW    OF    THE 

SUCCESS  OF  'ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN* 

BY  8.  0. 

The  success  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
the  Lyric,  Hammersmith,  is  one  of 
those  mysterious  things  that  some* 
times  happen.  All  Mayfair  went  to 
see  it.  Hammersmith  became  a  nightly 
pilgrimage  for  the  West  End.  The 
profiteers  flocked  to  see  the  rugged 
simplicity  of  Lincoln,  and  the  'jazz' 
set  went;  even,  it  is  said,  some  of  the 
conspirators  of  Paris  as  if  to  get  a  hint 
how  not  to  do  it. 


If  not  a  great  play,  it  is  the  work  i 
a  poet,  and  therein  lies  its  appeal.  1 
has  deeply  moving  moments*  picturi 
rather  thaii  scenes;  thus  Grant  bloi^ 
ing  out  the  candles  while  the  Presd 
dent  is  asleep  in  his  chair;  the  openJn| 
before  the  fire;  the  figure  of  the  negroj 
the  dramatic  expulsion  of  the  *no 
mercy '  war  lady  by  the  great  man,  and 
the  sustained  illusion  of  another  age| 
and  of  so  uncontroversially  different! 
principles.  | 

How  came '  this  artistic  thing   to ! 
seize   the   imagination    of  a    public  i 
which,  we  are  assured,  will  only  toler-  ' 
ate  frivolity?  Lincoln  is  not  an  £ng:- 
lish  hero.  He  himself  is  the  antithesis 
to  the  modem  statesman  with  his  tele- 
phones, cars,  secretaries,  and  hotels. 
He  hardly  talks  the  modem  language, 
judged  by  the  commercial  standards 
of  our  time.  Thus  just  before  a  Cabi- 
net meeting  he  asks  his  friend  to  read 
aloud  a  page  of  Artemus  Ward,  which 
surely  was  the  last  thing  that  occurred 
to  President  Wilson  in  Paris  or  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  before  Jie  went  there. 
Indeed,    the   atmosphere   of  Drink- 
watt's  play  is  'prehistoric.'  Principle 
is  the  thmg,  not  principal.  Men  axe  big, 
spacious,  magnanimous  to  their  foes, 
and  one  of  the  great  moments  in  this 
episodial  drama  is  Grant's  generosity 
to  the  defeated  General  Lee.    Lin- 
coin's  whole  work  ia  in  the  strongest 
possible  contrast  to  the  work  of  the 
politicians  at  Paris.   It  is  in  this  re- 
spect like  a  dream-play.    Were  men 
so  great  then?  Can  men  be  so  small 
now?  Such  is  the  indelible  impression 
as  the  curtain  falls.    We  emerge  with 
the  'choke'  of  manly  little  boys  quit- 
ting St.  George  in  Where  the  Rainbow 
Ends. 

Did  people  journey  to  Hammer- 
smith, lured  thither  by  poetry?  Hardly. 
Nor  is  there  a  comic  side,  and  the 
drama  is  always  refractive  rather  than 
In  reality,  Lincoln  was  not 
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unlike  Paul  KrQger  —  was  the  draw 
politics?  Again,  this  is  inconceivable. 
What  then  is  the  reason  of  this  phe- 
nomenon? Are  we  returning,  as  the 
result  of  war,  to  Shakespeare? 

The  explanation  surely  lies  in  psy 
chology.  Lincobi  came  on  at  the  mo- 
ment of  our  release,  and  in  this  in- 
domitable hempen  figure  of  truth  and 
humanity  men  saw,  as  it  were,  a 
mirror  of  themselves;  of  what  they 
had  suffered  and  won  to,  of  what  per- 
haps in  their  souls  they  hoped  their 
civilization  would  attest  to.  Before 
the  war  this  play  could  scarcely  have 
been  tmderstood,  but  in  the  year  1919 
Lincoln's  troubles  were  every  man's 
troubles,  and  his  cause  was  our  cause; 
and  in  his  victory  we  saw  our  own 
victory. 

He  was  unwittingly  the  public's 
idol  of  Paris.  He  was  Mr.  Wilson  on 
the  stage;  Mr.  Lloyd  George  remodel- 
ing the  world ;  liberating  the  oppressed, 
abolishing  slavery,  he  was  the  epitome 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  hit  us  in 
our  historical  Puritan's  wind.  He 
seemed  to  incarnate  our  purpose,  our 
usefubiess,  our  sacrifice.  He  was  the 
alter  ego  of  the  press,  the  saving  grace 
of  our  councilors.  This  nobility  — 
was  it  not  ours?  Such  dignity,  it  was 
our  tradition.  This  man  of  govern- 
ment of  the  people  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people  —  was  this  not  the  *  new 
order'  promised  by  our  politicians, 
nay,  actually  being  made  in  Paris  by 
the  people's  representatives?  And  so 
Lincobi  became  the  stuff  our  dreams 
are  made  of.  Our  mirror,  we  saw  in 
him  Britain.  We  went  to  Hammer- 
smith to  see  what  we  thought  to  be 
ourselves,  and  precisely  because  it  was 
so  differ^it  from  what  we  had  thought 
and  feared  we  marveled;  we  attested, 
we  confirmed.  Lincoln  caught  the 
castigated  soul  of  London  at  the  hour 
of  its  release. 

When  Louis   read   Beaumarchais's 
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play,  he  said:  *If  this  is  true,  the  Bas- 
tille ought  to  be  burned  down.'  Within 
a  fortnight  of  those  words  it  was 
burned  down.  So  with  Drinkwater's 
play.  In  1915,  it  would  have  been 
hissed;  in  1917,  it  would  have  been 
denotmced;  but  in  1919,  it  was  —  life; 
our  escape,  our  triumph,  our  justifi- 
cation. Discreetly,  it  flattered  both 
pride  and  prejudice.  Its  austerity 
gave  it  that  pulpit  significance  which 
is  of  the  very  bone  of  our  democracy. 
This  sweet,  chaste,  pleasant  harmony, 
fretting  the  muted  chords  of  long  con- 
tinence after  four  years  of  war,  it  was 
the  call  of  spring,  the  artist's  hymnal, 
at  once  a  requiem  and  a  hosanna; 
why,  yes,  it  was  man's  deliverance 
from  'the  DaUy  War  Cry: 

And  so,  just  as  men  when  they  are 
really  thirsty  crave  water,  not  Bur- 
gundy, and  when  they  are  very  hun- 
gry they  want  bread,  not  oysters,  the 
public  turned  to  Lincobi  and  to  the 
simplicities  of  the  pre-capitalist  era. 
*  Society'  partook  of  Lincoln  as  on 
Sundays  they  listen  to  an  organ  recital, 
and  the  lyric  became  a  religious  festi- 
val. And  truly  there  is  in  this  play  a 
delicious  sense  of  righteousness.  We 
bathe  in  its  pure  waters,  vicariously. 
In  Lincoln,  we  have  a  specifically 
English  mind,  a  Bunyan,  a  Cromwell, 
and  in  his  wisdom  we  receive  our  own 
impersonal  purification.  Impossible 
to  leave  the  theatre  dissatisfied.  It 
acts  like  a  confessional;  its  under- 
standing is  our  benediction.  Thus, 
truly,  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  achieved  a 
national  triumph,  greater  than  any 
sermon,  or  newspaper,  or  Parliament, 
or  Covenant  has  been  able  to  achieve: 
he  has  given  us  back  an  historical 
perspective,  held  before  us  the  glass  of 
our  true  purpose  and  shown  us,  with 
a  poet's  grace,  how  it  is  done. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  still  Puritans  at 
heart,  and  Lincobi  struck  that  note  at 
the  psychological  moment.   It  would 
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be  a  mistake  to  argue  from  this  symp- 
tomatic success  a  great  recrudescence 
of  dramatic  art.  Its  significance  is 
more  truly  important.  It  is  that  Eng- 
land still  responds  to  its  intrinsic 
truth,  and  that  when  this  association 
is  expressed  in  art,  our  genius  reacts 
to  poetry  and  through  poetry  to  the 
humanities. 

[From  the  Aihenantm] 
THE  DEAD  REFORMER 

BY  EDWARD  GARNETT 

The  light  from  the  green-shaded 
lamp  lit  up  the  porch  where  a  middle- 
aged  man  sat  reading  in  a  cane  chair, 
with  an  old-fashioned  wooden  box  at 
his  feet.  Heaps  of  dusty  aged  papers 
and  notebooks  lay  piled  round  the 
chair,  a  paper  fluttering  now  and 
again  quietly  in  the  faint  night  breeze 
that  swept  in  with  all  the  invading 
breath  of  the  spring,  keen  and  thrill- 
ing from  the  starlit  sky. 

On  the  paved  floor,  within  the  yel- 
low circle  of  lamplight,  stood  the 
wooden  box,  with  lid  open,  encompassed 
by  heaped  manuscripts,  docketed 
memoranda,  bundles  and  bundles  of 
faded  Victorian  letters,  tied  with 
colored  twine,  old  account  books  in 
leather  bindings,  newspapers  yellowed 
by  time,  bulky  envelopes  scrawled  and 
re-scrawled  with  dates  and  notes  in 
an  angular  hand  —  everything  smell- 
ing of  dead,  forgotten  lives,  and  breath- 
ing forth  the  dusty,  clinging  aroma 
of  museum  where  desiccated  relics 
and  mummified  records  are  preserved 
piously  from  the  earth's  maw  that 
waits  to  swallow  them. 

The  man  in  the  cane  chair  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  letter  he  was  reading, 
and,  bending  over  the  wooden  box, 
lifted  wearily  from  it  a  fresh  pile  of 
letters,  papers,  and  notebooks,  dia- 
ries, sermons  —  all  the  accumulated. 


hoarded  'Literary  remains'  and  per- 
sonal dArU  of  the  Victorian  preacher, 
orator,  and  *  reformer,'  who  had  died 
forty  years  back.  Wearily  he  untied  a 
bundle  of  blue  foolscap  papers,  and, 
glanced  at  the  first.  'The  lease  of  8, 
Chilworth  Crescent,  Camden  Town,' 
fell  from  his  fingers  to  the  floor.  He 
paused,  threw  the  bundle  of  bhie 
papers  on  ope  of  the  heaps,  and  lit  a 
cigarette  meditatively.  Then  he  raised 
his  eyes  and  listened. 

From  the  night  fields  in  the  plain 
below  came  the  faint  baaing  of  a  lamb 
floating  up  the  hill,  the  cry  of  a  fresh 
life,  demanding  plaintively  its  mother's 
milk.  The  lamb  had  struggled  pain- 
fully into  life  from  the  womb  in  one  of 
the  furious  March  blizzards,  it  had 
survived  the  April  snowstorms  and 
razor  winds;  and  now  its  hungry,  ask- 
ing voice  filled  the  silent  fields,  while, 
deeper,  stronger,  answering,  came  the 
anxious  bleat  of  the  mother  succoring 
it.  Ba^a,  Ba^,  Ba-ar4i,  came  the  in- 
sistent, hungry,  pitiful  note  of  greedy 
life. 

The  man  seized  a  fresh  packet  from 
the  wooden  box,  but  while  his  fingers 
idly  opened  it  he  fell  into  thought. 
Sixty  years  ago  tUs  dead  man,  the 
Victorian  preacher  and  Radical  re- 
former, was  renowned  as  a  great  ora- 
tor. Vast  audiences  htmg  on  his  words; 
great  halls  rang  with  thundering 
applause,  raised  again  and  again  when 
he  painted  in  glowing  periods  the  mil- 
lenniimi  of  Free  Trade,  Political  Re- 
form, Cheap  Bread.  All  that  he  had 
written  in  popular  joumaJs  on  the 
questions  of  the  day  was  received  and 
eagerly  swallowed  by  his  clamoring 
generation.  And  now  he  was  forgotten 
—  utterly  and  entirely  forgotten  I  The 
names  of  his  great  associates,  Cobden 
and  Bright,  hung  still  in  the  historical 
firmament,  but  his  was  a  dim,  blurred 
cobweb  in  the  old  Free  Trade  rafters. 

He  was  dead  —  dead  as  a  sheep  long 
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turned  into  mutton.  His  writings  were 
deaxl  as  he  was  dead,  and  nothing  could 
ever  bring  them  back  to  life.  And  yet 
the  Victorian  reformer  in  a  measure 
had  greatness.  He  had  struggled 
courageously,  with  the  minority,  for 
his  causes  before  the  flowing  tide  had 
turned  and  swept  them  into  triumph. 
He  had  fought  consistently  against 
sniffing  orthodoxy,  small-souled  tyran- 
nies, high-placed  greed.  He  had  never 
prostituted  himself  for  money  or 
power.  But  like  bigger  and  smaller 
men  of  his  time  he  had  draped  his 
propaganda  for  Education,  Knowl- 
edge, Self-Lnprovement,  in  the  thick 
blankets  of  moral  aims  and  moral  pur- 
poses. And  all  the  while  the  preacher's 
flesh,  suppressed  beneath  the  broad- 
cloth, had  shown  that  men,  his  con- 
temporaries, he  himself,  were  not  moral 
animals.  And  all  the  dead  man's  ser- 
mons and  addresses  and  lectures  were 
inflated,  buoyed  up  by  the  great  con- 
temporary lie,  ever3rwhere  preached 
and  disseminated  round  him,  that 
high  purpose  and  moral  endeavor 
must  drive  self-seeking  greed,  ignor- 
ance and  materialism  down  into  the  pit. 

They  had  preached  it  in  their  jour- 
nals throughout  this  age  of  machin- 
ery and  steam  and  furious  material 
energy,  while  covering  the  green  earth 
with  more  ugly  buildings  and  more 
mean  streets  and  more  palls  of  grimy 
smoke.  Only  have  high  moral  aims  and 
unresting  energy  and  commercial  pros- 
perity, only  disseminate  Free  Trade 
newspapers  and  erect  Board  Schools, 
and  the  millenniimn  must  come. 

And  when  the  Victorian  reformer 
had  died,  they  had  thrust  his  body 
•into  a  sooty  Victorian  cemetery 
guarded  by  tall  Brummagem  railings 
from  the  rows  of  prim,  jerrybuilt  mean 
streets  and  the  giiunt  railway  em- 
bankment, where  rolled  and  bumped 
incessantly  heavy  goods  trains  to  and 
from  the  Midlands.   And  everybody 


had  inunediately  forgotten  the  moral 
reformer.  An  aspiring  niece  had,  in- 
deed, planned  his  'Life,'  had  made 
sheaves  of  notes,  had  rearranged  the 
piles  of  newspaper  columns,  had  cor- 
responded with  his  old  friends,  had 
drawn  up  chapter  headings  —  and 
then  had  died,  leaving  all  the  materials 
to  an  eminent  literary  man,  who  had 
waited  awhile  and  then  died  too,  in  his 
turn.  Fresh  efibrts  had  been  made, 
but  the 'Life' had  fallen  through.  And 
now  after  forty  years  there  stood  the 
wooden  box,  dingy  and  soiled,  and 
everything  in  it  that  held  the  tale  of 
the  Moralist's  career,  his  family,  his 
early  struggles,  his  fame,  his  speeches, 
his  addresses,  his  discourses,  his  letters, 
his  criticisms,  his  investments,  his 
debts,  his  unfinished  works,  his  loves, 
his  hates  —  all  was  dead  and  covered 
with  dust.  Nobody  was  interested  in 
him  or  in  anything  about  him.  Even 
his  famous  speeches  were  unreadable. 
There  was  no  beauty,  nothing  of  the 
cimning  or  grace  of  living  nature  in  all 
he  had  ever  written. 

Lnpelled  by  a  feeling  of  weary  ex- 
asperation, the  man  rose  from  the  cane 
chair,  and,  seizing  the  wooden  box, 
turned  it  upside  down  on  the  paved 
floor.  Then,  reversing  it,  he  began 
throwing  into  it  everything  pell-mell. 
He  glanced  with  aversion  at  an  un- 
opened packet  of  faded  letters  m- 
scribed  in  a  thin,  spidery,  femmine 
hand,  'Private  Letters  from  J.  L.  to 
E.  M.,'  and  dropped  it  quickly  into  the 
box.  'Ideal,  poetical  sentiments,  pet- 
rified like  all  the  rest!'  he  muttered. 
Then  he  turned  his  head,  gazed  mto  the 
darkness  and  h'stened. 

From  the  little  copse  halfway  down 
the  hill,  suddenly  the  stillness  was 
split  by  the  rising  notes  of  a  nightin- 
^e,  throbbing  higher  and  higher 
with  piercing  pain,  then  passing  and 
bubbling  with  low,  ecstatic  trills.  It 
was  the  anfnver  to  the  wooden  box. 
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EPSTEIN'S  CHRIST— 'THE  DYNASTS' 


The  two  most  interesting  events 
which  have  recently  taken  place  in  the 
world  of  Arts  and  Letters  are  probably 
the  exhibition  of  portrait  sculpture  by 
Jacob  Epstein  at  the  Leicester  gal- 
leries, and  the  presentation  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  Dynasts  at  Oxford.  Readers 
may  recall  Mr.  Epstein  as  the  sculptor 
of  the  strange  monument  to  Wilde 
wh'ch  provoked  such  a  tempest  of 
criticism  some  years  ago.  The  out- 
standing work  of  the  present  exhibi- 
tion is  a  plaster  figure  of  the  Risen 
Christ.  There  is  nothing  of  Byzan- 
tium, naught  of  the  Gothic  centuries 
in  the  strange  figure;  it  is  an  interpre- 
tation for  the  times.  Mr.  Epstein 
has  modeled  an  entirely  new  fig- 
ure, the  Christ  of  the  social  theo» 
ries,  the  Christ  of  the  laborers  and 
the  outcasts.  Says  Jan  Gordon  in 
Land  and  Water  for  February  19  (an 
illustration  of  the  figure  accompanies 
the  text):  'The  Christ  of  Epstein 
does  not  ignore  the  Higher  Criticism, 
which  has  developed  since  the  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  days,  it  does  not 
ignore  the  work  of  the  great  atheist, 
Renan,  nor  even  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's 
essay  on  Chrisl  as  a  social  reformer. 

'  The  Christ  of  the  Gothic  is  that  of 
an  age  when  religion  is  the  funda- 
mental of  existence.  The  Renaissance, 
unable  to  face  the  transcendental, 
concentrates  on  the  Mother  of  Christ 
or  on  His  normal  life.  The  figure  of 
Jesus  is  not  so  all  pervadent  —  He  has 
shrunk  much.  To-day  we  must  admit 
that  Christ  is  yet  more  remote.  In  an 
age  when  essays  can  be  written  upon 
His  social  theories  it  is  obvious  that 
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much  of  the  realization  of  His  divinity 
has  been  shed. 

'His  figure  points  out,  naturally, 
what  is  true,  that  every  conception  of 
Christ  must  be  true  to  its  age.    Sut 
there  comes  the  rub.   Can  we  to-<lay 
in  our  materialistic  civilization  imagine 
a  true  Christ?  Dostoievsky,  with  his 
Russian    medievalism,    makes    Him 
live  once  more,  but  Remy  de  Gour- 
mont,  nineteoith-century  Frenchman, 
fails  to  resurrect  Him  even  as  a  dream. 
This  great  figure  of  Epstein's  is  wonder- 
fully imagined.    The  proportions,  the 
subtle  harmonies,  of  long  and  rhythmic 
shape,  the  serenity  yet  strength   of 
the  face,  the  hints  of  fanaticism,  the 
pain,  are  all  marvelous.  If  it  were  the 
image  of  a  prophet  or  of  a  seer  it  is 
possible   that   the  appeal   might    be 
more  powerful.    The  great  interest, 
qualities  of  imagination  and  of  life, 
would  then  be  unclouded  by  the  dust 
of  controversy.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
no  greater  artist  than  Epstem  in  the 
world  to-day;  and  yet  I  feel  that  the 
Christ  stands  beyond  his  power,  be- 
cause He  stands  outside  the  present 
civilization  and  age.  I  feel  that  sheer 
imaginative  creation,  however  power- 
ful it  may  be,  will  not  resurrect  Him.' 

These  are  flattering  words,  enough 
to  turn  any  artist's  head.  And  London 
really  is  taking  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest in  the  exhibition.  But  other 
critics  have  been  less  adulatory.  In 
Everyman  for  February  14,  it  was  re- 
marked: 'One  has  little  doubt  what 
would  have  happened  to  Mr.  Epstein 
if  he  had  lived  and  worked  in  a  ruder 
age,  and  more  particuhirly  if  he  had 
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produced  in  those  circumstances  the 
life-size  "Christ*'  that  is  the  principal 
feature  of  the  exhibition  of  his  recent 
work  which  began  last  week  at  the 
Leicester  galleries.  His  critics  would 
have  been  his  executioners.  For  his 
"Christ,"  standing  upright  in  the 
wrappings  of  the  grave  —  a  pitiably 
shrunken  body,  with  its  meagreness 
emphasized  by  two  monstrously  large 
hands,  the  left  pointing  to  the  nail 
wound  in  the  right  —  conforms  to  no 
previously  accepted  standard  in  the 
representation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
People  with  a  liking  for  one  or  the 
other  traditional  face  of  Christ  will 
probably  recoil  from  these  Semitic 
features,  in  which  there  is  no  majesty 
and  very  little  common  human  intelli- 
gence; while  others  may  recall  with 
surprise,  possibly  flavored  with  re- 
pulsion, that  they  have  seen  some- 
thing very  like  Mr.  Epstein's  work 
among  the  effigies,  the  munmnified 
bodies,  of  savage  rulers  of  the  pre- 
Christian  period  in  the  gloomy  corri- 
dors of  the  British  Museum.  There  is, 
in  fact,  something  intensely  eastern, 
intensely  local  in  point  of  time,  and 
supremely  non-universal  in  this  figure; 
and  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the 
treatment  of  the  lower  limbs,  the 
withered  legs,  formless  beneath  sepul- 
chral cerements,  conveys  a  strong 
suggestion  of  a  dead  past  and  of  the 
corruption  of  death  itself. 

*But  whatever  Mr.  Epstein's  con<- 
ception  may  or  may  not  remind  one  of, 
and  however  grossly  materialistic  it 
may  appear  to  those  accustomed  to  a 
suaver,  more  idealistic  conception,  one 
cannot  well  charge  him  with  irrever- 
ence. He  is  no  more  irreverent  than 
the  savage  who  fashions  an  idol  out  of 
wood  or  clay,  and  invests  it  with  every 
carnal  attribute  that  appeals  to  his 
own  nature,  in  the  attempt  to  embody 
an  ideal.  Li  some  respects,  indeed,  Mr. 
Epstein's  art  seems  to  us  to  be  as 


archaic  as  that  of  any  savage,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  ultra-modernity  of 
his  technique.  Those  disproportionate 
hands,  for  instance,  are  just  the  kind 
of  device  that  an  archaic  artist  would 
have  resorted  to,  to  call  attention  to 
the  "story."  He  is,  or  appears  —  as  a 
savage  does  —  frankly  materialistic. 
His  clever  fingers  bring  to  lifelike 
reproduction  every  trait,  every  detail 
of  the  material  human  body.  He  sees 
it  whole  and  he  sees  it  in  part;  in- 
stinctively he  can,  n  sculpture,  relate 
the  parts  one  to  another,  until  one 
almost  expects  the  bronze  to  quicken 
to  actual  life.  His  "  Christ "  is  the  poor 
workingman  of  Judeea,  and  he  has 
made  Him  that  and  nothing  else.  He 
has  rendered  Christ,  but  not  the  idea 
of  Christ.' 

Hardt's,  The  DynaHs,  has  been 
given  at  Oxford  with  great  success. 
The  following  review  of  the  perform- 
ance by  the  poet  Robert  Nichols,  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Witness: 

*  It  was  uncommonly  fitting  that  the 
first  postbellum  performance  by  the 
Oxford  University  Dramatic  Society 
should  be  devoted  to  extracts  from 
that  great  democratic  epical  drama. 
The  Dynasts,  the  crowning  master- 
piece of  the  supreme  tragic  poet  of  our 
age,  Thomas  Hardy.  The  under- 
taking of  such  an  enterprise  was  am- 
bitious, but  no  more  ambitious  than 
the  occasion  demanded.  The  Athe- 
nians celebrated  the  defeat  of  Persian 
militarism  by  a  Dionysian  festival 
performance  of  ^schylus's  P^MP.  Ox- 
ford, mindful  of  how  many  of  her  sons 
had  fallen  in  like  battle  against  the 
Prussians,  not  unconscious  of  the  pro- 
digious influence  of  the  mind  of  the 
supreme  Greek  dramatist  upon  that 
of  his  latter  disciple,  determined  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  immortal 
city  whose  light  she  guards.  Nor  was 
this  determination  that  of  a  few  rare 
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spirits.  The  stream  of  those  who  de- 
sired to  become  ticket  holders,  which 
thronged  the  theatre  for  several  days 
before  the  opening  performance,  testi- 
fied to  the  fact  that  the  spectacle  was 
to  be  one  in  which  yotmg  Oxford  might 
be  said  most  earnestly  to  wish  to  par- 
ticipate, if  only  in  the  capacity  of 
aud  ence. 

'The  performance  was  to  be,  it  was 
felt,  no  mere  entertainment  but  al- 
most, I  dare  hazard,  a  rite.  In  this  re- 
enactment  of  episode  from  one  of  the 
most  exalted  periods  of  our  history, 
Oxford  was  to  pay  a  tribute,  not  only 
to  the  greatest  of  living  writers  of  the 
English  tongue,  but  also  to  the  memory 
of  that  multitude  of  anon3rmous  young 
men  who  had  added  to  that  mighty 
history  pages  even  more  poignant 
and  certainly  no  less  exalted.  The 
drama,  in  which  much  the  same  ver- 
sion was  used  as  had  obtained  in  Lon- 
don during  the  war,  opened  on  the 
Dorset  Downs,  and  throughout  its 
course  we  enjoyed  what  I  might  call  a 
triple  enactment  of  history.  England 
as  she  was  at  home;  the  warfare  of  her 
sons  abroad  at  sea  off  Trafalgar,  on  the 
Peninsula,  in  Belgium;  and  as  she  ap-. 
peared  to  the  eyes  of  the  Eternal 
Historian  in  the  shape  of  the  choragus 
and  his  two  ministrant  spirits.  Strophe 
and  Antistrophe. 

'And  what  a  history  it  is!  How  skill- 
fully has  the  poet  presented  his  pag- 
eant of  human  strife!  The  spectator 
receives  an  impression  of  life's  con- 
tinuity and  complexity  not,  I  think, 
achieved  since  Shake^)eare»  he  who 
knew  so  admirably  to  make  circulate 
about  his  mightiest  figures  those  of  the 
quotidian  pygmies,  among  whom  Des- 
tiny, herself  present  in  the  heroic 
march  of  the  decasyllabic  rhythm  and 
the  cataclysms  of  symphonic  nature, 
has  compelled  them  to  wear  out  their 
terrific  being  and  whose  very  crotchets 
and  fleshly  limitations  provide  but  the 


inch  measure  wherewith  we  mete  their 
magnificence  and  heroic  stature. 

*  It  is  not  for  me  to  record  individual 
performances  since  Mr.  Hardy  has  ex- 
pressed himself  as  very  well  satisfied. 
I  should,  however,  like  to  mention 
with  what  smooth  dignity  Mr.  Harris 
spoke  the  paragraphs  of  the  Reader. 
His  was  a  difiicult  task,  and  he  carried 
it  out  with  admirable  adresse^  largely 
due  to  his  extreme  appreciation  of  the 
subtleties  or  prose  rh3rthm  and  the  flexi- 
bility of  a  voice  remarkable  for  the 
quiet  beauty  of  its  tone.  The  Nelson 
of  Mr.  Colboume  excelled,  in  my 
opinion,  that  of  the  actor  in  the  Lon- 
don production,  and  that  is  saying 
much.  I  found  the  Wellington  of  Mr. 
Sich  most  memorable:  in  fact,  I  have 
hardly  ever  beheld  such  skillful  char- 
acterization on  the  stage;  the  slight 
asperity  he  lent  to  the  Duke's  diction, 
and  the  quick  modulations  of  his  voice, 
if  not  natural  to  Mr.  Sich's  daily 
speech,  was  a  display  of  sheer  virtu- 
osity I  have  not  seen  equaled  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Barton's 
Napoleon  was  not  sufficiently  master- 
ful at  the  start,  but  he  finished  admir- 
ably. It  was  unfortunate  that  in  the 
after  scene  of  the  Emperor's  abdication 
the  rostrum  was  not  in  better  hands, 
for  the  Constant  of  Mr.  Easton  was  a 
model  of  what  acting  in  a  minor  part 
to  gain  a  big  effect  for  the  principal 
should  be.  This  is  a  pity,  for  this  scene 
of  Napoleon's  sycophants  departure, 
one  out  of  Oriental  disdain  for  a  man 
he  considers  a  coward,  and  the  other 
from  cupidity  and  perverse  self-respect, 
is  one  of  splendid  irony. 

*  Mr.  Denis  Mackail  provided  an  in- 
genious, if  somewhat  overbare,  stage 
setting  to  the  drama.  At  the  close  of 
the  performance  the  name  of  the 
author  who  had,  however,  withdrawn, 
was  greeted  with  the  heartiest  accla- 
mation. Thus  ended  a  noble  evening, 
worthy  of  the  great  poet,  the  history 
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he  has  recorded,  and  the  history  which 
so  many  of  the  performers  and  the 
audience  have  helped  to  make.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  society  will  see 
its  way  to  giving,  let  us  say,  at  least 
one  matinee  of  their  performance  of 
this  drama  on  the  London  stage.' 

A  GOOD  parody  is  a  joy  forever,  and 
three  students  of  the  Bedford  College 
for  Women,  Miss  Joyce  Lowe,  Miss 
Elfrida  Spencer,  and'  Miss  Muriel 
Waterhouse,  have  just  written  and 
produced  one  of  the  best.  They  have 
dared  to  mimic  Greek  tragedy  itself, 
even  to  rag  the  great  Gilbert  Murray. 
The  play  concerns  Dithiradne,  daugh- 
ter of  King  Kalkinides.  She  is  be- 
trothed to  Elfricles,  but  her  happiness 
is  seriously  impaired  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  play  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  her  favorite  cat.  Old  Moore- 
sias,  a  blind  seer,  arrives  with  his  boy 
attendant,  and,  being  rudely  received 
by  Elfricles,  prophesies  disaster  and 
destruction.  A  messenger  hurries  on, 
as  soon  as  Old  Mooresias  departs,  and 
relates  the  horrible  murder  of  the  cat 
which  he  has  seen  *all  uncatted'  in  a 
gorge  outside  the  city.  Dithiradne 
falls  into  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  taking 
down  her  abundant  dark  hair  and 
carefully  handing  each  successive  hair- 
pin to  a  member  of  the  chorus.  The 
murderer  is  cursed,  root  and  branch, 
with  all  his  house,  and  as  he  happens 
to  have  been  Egertonides,  a  stranger 
supplicating  free  hospitality,  who  is 
really  the  lost  son  of  Kalkinides,  the 
curse  actually  involves  all  the  chief 
characters. 

Thus  the  device  of  *  irony*  in  the 
Greek  sense  is  introduced  with  comical 
consequences,  for  the  cursers  have 
cursed  themselves,  and  only  one  of  the 
dwellers  in  Olympus  can  relieve  them 
from  their  doom.  Athena  appears  at 
the  top  of  a  curtain  in  answer  to  a  final, 
imanimous  prayer  and  suggests  several 


ways  of  procuring  relief,  which  are  re- 
jected on  the  score  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  involved.  Lastly  she  proposes 
to  send  Herakles  to  bring  back  the  cat, 
which  is  detained  on  the  hither  side  of 
St3rx,  not  being  provided  with  the  obol 
to  pay  Charon  for  its  passage  across. 
This  proposal  is  joyously  accepted,  and 
all  ends  happily. 

Was  there  ever  an  age  more  fantas- 
tic than  our  own.  Were  the  arts  ever 
in  like  deliquescence?  Li  the  plastic 
arts,  Vorticism;  in  literature  Dadaism, 
What  is  the  world  coming  to?  In  a 
volume  of  poems  recently  issued  by 
M.  Tristan  Tzara,  head  of  the  Franco- 
Swiss  Dadaisi  school,  is  to  be  found 
the  following  poem: 

p^lamide 
a  e  ou  o  y  ouyouyou  i  e  ou  o 
youyouyou 

drrrrrdrrrrdiiiigiiiiginn'grrrrrrrr 
morceaux  de  durte  verte  voltigent 
dans  ma  chambre 

a  o  u  ith  i  o  u  ath  a  o  u  ith  o  u  a  ith 
les  vers  luisants  parmi  nous 
parmi  nos  entrailles  et  nos  di- 
rections 

mais  le  capitaine  6tudie  les  indi- 
cations de  la  boussole 
et  la  concentration  des  couleurs 
devient  folle 

cigogne  litophanie  il  y  a  ma 
mftnoire  et  Tocarina  dans  la 
pharmacie 

s^riciculture    horizontale    des    bA- 
timents  p^lagoscopiques 
la  folle  du  village  couve  des 
bouffons  pour  la  cour  royale 
I'hdpital  devient  canal 
et  le  canal  devient  violon 
sur  le  violon  il  y  a  un  navire 
et  sur  le  b&bord  la  reine  est 
parmi  les  ftnigrants  pour  mexico 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  refute 
these  men. 


[The  London  Mercury] 
THE  SHADOW 

BY  EDWARD  SHANKS 

Death,  would  I  feared  not  thee, 
But  ever  can  I  see 
Thy  mutable  shadow  thrown 
Upon  the  walls  of  Life's  warm,  cheerful 
room. 
Companioned  or  alone, 
I  feel  the  presence  of  that  following 
gloom. 
Like  one  who  vaguely  knows 
Behind  his  back  the  shade  his  body 

throws  — 
'  T  is  not  thy  shadow  only,  't  is  my  own ! 

I  face  toward  the  light 
That  rises  fair  and  bright 
Over  wide  fields  asleep. 
But  still  I  know  that  stealthy  darkness 
there 
Close  at  my  heels  doth  creep, 
Ghostly  companion,  my  still  haunting 
care; 
And  if  the  light  be  strong 
Before    my   eyes,    through    pleasant 

hours  and  long. 
Then,  then,  the  shadow  is  most  black 
and  deep. 

[The  New  Wiineas] 
WINDY  WEATHER 

BY  BERNARD  MOORE 

Fleecy  clouds  are  driving  high; 

Ho,  for  windy  weather! 
Eastward  moves  a  mackerel  sky; 

Ho,  for  windy  weather! 
Ere  the  crested  billows  come 
Heaving  in  with  crowns  of  foam. 
Sailor,  set  your  course  for  home. 

Ho,  for  windy  weather! 

Haul  the  boats  up  high  and  dry; 

Ho,  't  is  windy  weather. 
Ballast  on  the  beach  must  lie 

When  't  is  windy  weather. 
Hark!  the  wind  besins'to  moan; 
Soon  the  beach  will  screech  and  groan 
With  the  billows  overthrown. 

Ho,  for  windy  weather! 
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How  the  billows  boom  and  roar! 

Ho,  for  windy  weather! 
How  they  sweep  along  the  shore! 

Ho,  for  windy  weather! 
Foam  flakes  fly,  spindrift  stings; 
Gulls  beat  by  on  baffled  wings; 
Over  all  the  tempest  sings 

Ho!  Ho!  Ho!  Ho! 
Ho!  for  windy  weather! 

[The  New  Witness] 
DIONYSIA 

BY  WILFRED   CHILDE 

In  the  rich  wine-land  ruddv  with  the 

fall. 
Where  churches  stand   with  slender 

towers  on  fire 
With  fretted  carven  work  of  strange 

desire 
Above  the  steep  towns,  clustered  high 

over  all, 
Bacchus  revisiting  the  land  of  the  eods. 
Deserting  Hellas  and  her  vales  oflove 
To  scan  these  new  strange  regions 

where  the  dove 
Was  said  to  reign,  after  strange  periods 
Of  ruin  and  disaster,  came  at  eve 
All  floral  with  warm  fires  and  hung 

with  green 
Out  of  the  golden  west  to  some  de- 
mesne 
Where  dancers  trampled  the  vats  and 

loth  to  leave 
Sprang  nude  amid  the  throng,  who, 

mouths  agape. 
Watched  him  beneath  red  feet  tread 

out  the  grape. 

[The  London  Mercury] 
TO  E.  G. 

BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON 

Were  I  to  pause  and  hesitate 

For  something  'picked,'  'alembicate,' 

I  might,  by  clumce,  no  further  get 

Than  mere  parade  of  epithet; 

So  I  '11  ju3t  wish  to  You  and  Yours 

Strength   to  achieve   while  strength 

endures; 
And,  when  the  power  to  do  is  done. 
Remembered  radiance  of  the  sun! 
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